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INTRODUCTION 


The  ruin  of  paganism,  ¡n  the  age  of  Theodosius,  is  perhaps  the  only  example 
of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and  popular  superstitionj  and  may 
therefore  deserve  to  be  considered,  as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind 

— Gibboti,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Román  Empire,  Ch.  xuiii 

The  last  pagans  of  my  title  are  the  nobles  of  late  fourth-century  Rome.  Although  they 
spent  their  days  moving  between  their  grand  Román  mansions  and  a  variety  ofsub- 
urban  villas,  the  oldest  families  owned  estates  all  over  Italy,  North  Africa,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  thus  controlling  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the 
región  of  Hippo,  according  to  Augustine,  people  said  that  if  one  particular  noble  con¬ 
verted,  ‘‘no  pagans  wouid  be  left.’*1 2 3  Sermons  of  the  age  constantly  exhort  landowners 
to  destroy  pagan  shrines  on  their  land  (Conclusión).  Prudentius  síngled  out  for  spe- 
cial  mention  the  first  noble  families  to  convert  to  the  new  faith  (Ch.  5. 2).  Biographies 
of  the  ascetic  saints  of  the  age  always  stress  the  rank  and  wealth  repudiated  by  their 
heroes,  from  the  younger  Melania  to  Honoratus  of  Arles.*  Whiie  insisting  that  it  was 
of  no  importance,  Jerome  fantasized  that  his  aristocratic  groupies  were  descended 
from  Camillus  and  the  Scipios.’ 

We  are  reasonably  sure  that  by  ea.  450  there  were  few  pagan  nobles  left.  But  there 
is  very  little  reliable  evidence  about  the  earlicst  Christians  in  any  given  family,  no 
statistics,  and  no  conversión  stories.  Fortunately,  my  subject  is  not  so  much  the 
conversión  of  the  last  pagans,4  as  how  long  they  survived  and  what  they  did  to  defend 
the  oíd  cults.  Itiswidely  believed  that  pagans  remained  in  a  inajority  in  the  aristocracy 
till  at  least  the  380S,  and  continued  to  remain  a  powerful  forcé  well  into  the  fifth 
century  (Ch.  5).  On  this  basis  the  raain  focus  of  much  modera  scholarship  has  been 
on  their  supposedly  stubborn  resistance  to  Christianity.  Rather  surprisingly,  they 
have  been  transformed  from  the  arrogant,  philistine  land-grabbers  most  of  them  were 
into  fearless  champions  of  senatorial  privilege,  literature  lovers,  and  aficionados  ol 
classical  (especially  Greek)  culture  as  well  as  the  traditional  cults.  The  dismantling  of 
this  romantic  myth  is  one  of  the  main  goals  of  this  book. 


1.  IHe  nobilis,  si  Christiaim  esset,  nema  reman  creí  paganas,  Aug.  Unan  in  Ps.  54. 13. 

2.  Vita  Melaniae,  passim;  Hilarius,  Vita  Honorati  4. 1. 

3.  Jerome,  Epp.  54-  J,  4!  108-  i,  34- 

4.  Now  treated  in  detai!,  from  various  anglcs,  by  Salzman  10 oí:  sce  too  Ch.  5. 2, 
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The  idea  that  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  spearheadeil  a  “pagan  revival”  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  ce  n  tur  y,  culminating  ¡n  a  "last  pagan  stand"  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the 
river  Frigidus,  dies  hard.  The  nature  of  the  problem  has  changed  in  many  ways  follow- 
ing  the  reassessment  of  the  cultural  and  religious  life  of  late  antiquity  initiated  by  Peter 
Brown.  But  the  thesis  so  eloquendy  expounded  more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  Andrew 
Alfoldr  and  Herbert  Bloch6  Uves  on,  ifin  modified  form,  in  even  the  most  recent  his¬ 
tories  of  the  late  Román  West  by  scholars  of  repute.'  More  ¡mportant  perhaps,  it  is  a 
fixture  in  countless  more  general  books  that  alinde  ¡n  passing  to  the  end  ol  paganism. 
To  cite  only  the  most  recent  to  come  my  way,  the  new  English  translation  of  Filippo 
Coarelli's  archaeological  guide  to  Rome  dates  the  abandonment  of  the  House  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins  to  “the  defeatofthe  last  champions  of  paganism  near  Aquileia  in  394."  The 
context  does  not  cali  for  mention  of  these  "champions.”  The  battle  of  the  Frigidus  (Ch.  3) 
has  simply  become  the  canonical  date  for  the  definitive  end  of  Román  paganism. 

This  view  depends  less  on  evidence  than  on  a  series  of  assumptions,  many  of 
which  continué  to  be  repeated  as  ¡f  established  facts.  Hiere  is  only  one  narrative 
chapter  (Ch.  2),  describing  the  successive  measures  taken  against  paganism  by 
Constan  ti  us  11,  Gratian,  and  Tlieodasius  I.  ríhc  other  chapters  reexamine  these 
assumptions,  sometimes  (inescapably,  given  thcir  often  unquestioned  hold  in  both 
popular  and  scholarly  literature)  in  considerable  detail.  Readers  may  be  surprised  to 
discover  how  little  evidence  there  is  for  this  enduring  myth — and  how  much  that 
supports  a  very  diiferent  story. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  of  pagan  “revival,"  but  it  is  not  clear  what  form  this 
revival  is  supposed  to  have  taken.  The  term  itsclf  might  suggest  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pagans.  But  the  380S  and  390S  were  undoubtedly  a  period  when  the  pace  of 
conversión  to  Christíanity  was  acceleratíng  (Ch.  5).  "It  is  well  known,”  claims  one  recent 
book,  “that  there  was  a  resurgence  of  pagan  activities  and  sympathy  at  Rome  during  the 
years  392-394  "8  What  sort  of  activities?  What  kind  of  sympathy?  A  series  of  dedica- 
tions  by  aristocrats  from  a  single  site  of  the  Magna  Mater  in  Rome  is  sometimes  inter- 
preted  as  a  revival  of  “oriental*  cults,  which  are  held  to  have  been  what  really  drove  the 
last  pagans  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  oíd  ways.  But  the  initiations  they  attest  are 
more  like  a  sort  of  upper-class  freemasonry  than  cults  with  a  genuine  following  (Ch.  4. 
2).  Sometimes  “pagan  revival"  functions  as  a  shorthand  for  the  revival  of  secular  litera- 
ture  in  fourth-century  Rome  (Ch.  n).  To  be  sure,  Claudian  and  Ammianus  were  both 
pagans,  but  Claudian  at  any  rate  wrote  for  Christian  patrons.  Indeed,  the  late  fourth- 
and  early  fifth-century  West  is  rightly  seen  as  the  golden  age  of  Christian  literature, 
poetry  no  less  than  prose  (Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Paulinus,  Prudentius . . . ). 


Three  aristocrats  in  particular  have  been  identified  as  the  core  of  a  continuing 
pagan  opposition:  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  and 
Nicomachus  Flavianus,9  ali  holders  of priesthoods  in  the  State  cults.  The  most  iniluen- 
tial  Single  source  for  this  supposed  opposition,  often  identified  as  the  "circle  of 
Symmachus,”  is  Macrobius’s  Satumalia,  a  dialogue  in  which  none  other  than 
Praetextatus,  Symmachus,  and  Flavian  are  the  hosts  at  a  symposium  attended  by  a 
group  of  aristocrats  and  scholars  who  discuss  at  length  such  subjects  as  Vergils 
knowledge  of  pagan  cult  (Ch.  16).  It  used  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Macrobius  was 
himself  a  member  of  this  pagan  opposition.  But  the  circle  he  depicts,  like  the  “circle  of 
Scipio”  represented  in  Cicero’s  De  república,  is  an  imaginary  creation:  the  speeches 
he  puts  in  the  mouths  of  his  interlocutors  reílect  his  interests  rather  than  theirs 
(Ch.  10. 5).  Macrobius  himself  was  almost  certainly  a  Christian,  and  wrote  a  fuil  half- 
century  after  his  dramatic  date  (382).  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  this  important 
but  much  misunderstood  work  (Ch.  7,  >0,  is,  16),  which  tells  us  more  about  the  anti- 
quarianism  of  Christian  senators  in  the  430S  than  the  beliefs  0/  pagans  in  the  380S.10 

It  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  supposed  pagan  revival  that  has  attracted  most 
attention  (Ch.  2, 3, 5).  In  382,  Gratian  ordered  the  altar  of  Victory  removed  from  the 
senate  house,  and  withdrew  the  traditional  public  subsidies  from  the  State  cults. 
Symmachus  led  an  embassy  to  court  to  protest.  Two  years  later,  now  prefect  of  Rome, 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  formal  appeal  to  Gratians  successor,  Valentínian  II,  again 
asking  for  the  restoration  of  altar  and  subsidies,  again  unsuccessfully.  In  391  Theodosius 
I  (it  is  claimed)  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  go  beyond  these  half  measures  and 
elimínate  paganism.  So  he  íssued  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  forms  of  non-Christian 
cult  activity,  which  was  rigorously  enforced.  This  was  the  last  straw  for  pagan  aristo¬ 
crats,  who  rallied  behind  the  western  usurper  Eugenius  (proclaimed  on  22  August 
392).  In  return  for  their  support  Eugenius  (supposedly)  restored  both  altar  and  sub¬ 
sidies,  leading  to  a  fully  fledged  revival  of  paganism  at  Rome,  directed  by  his  praeto- 
rian  prefect  Nicomachus  Flavianus."  Very  little  of  this  story  survives  serious  scrutiny. 

Flaviarís  reputation  as  the  pagan  fanatic  who  "directed*  this  revival  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  interpretation  of a  single  anonymous  poem  on  the  death  of  an  unnamed 
pagan  prefect  devoted  to  exotic  pagan  cults.  From  the  moment  of  its  discovery  in  ;8d8, 
the  prefect  was  identified  as  Flavian,  and  it  was  inferred  that  he  had  revived  all  the 
supposedly  now  forbidden  cults  mentioned  in  the  poem.  Even  accepting  the 
Identification  "revival”  would  be  a  stretch  since  the  cults  had  been  banned  for  bareiy 
three  years.  Ñor  does  the  poem  say  anything  about  the  prefect  reviving  cults;  he  is 
simply  ridiculed  for  believing  in  such  nonsense. 


>,  Alíoldi  1937, 1943, 19+3, 1952,  and  many  artidea. 

6.  Bloch  1943;  19633  Bloch  1943  »s  the  standard  treatment  (he  lived  lili  2006:  obiiuary  by  Jones  aoax). 

7.  Potter  2004,  >32;  Dem.inili  2007, 166;  Mitchell  2007, 88-89;  van  Dam  2007, 349;  Cuarelli  1007, 86.  Tlie 
most  extreme  reccnt  exaniple  isHedrick  2000. 

8.  Hunter  2007, 20. 


9.  Hereafter  usually  Flaviar..  Hiroughout  this  book,  I  assunte  that  readers  will  cónsul  t  PLRE  for  details  of 
carcers,  even  without  explicit  citations. 

10.  Study  of  the  SatuntaUa  will  m  fulure  be  greatly  facilitated  by  Kaster  s  ncw  Loeb  edition  (3  volumes, 
1010). 

u.  “Les  Flaviens  pére  et  filsdirigent  i  Rome  la  réaction  paienne,”  Cliastagnol  «962, 242;  cf.  Piganiol  197S, 
293;  Matthews  197S,  241-42;  Pietri  1976, 438-39,  and  so  on. 
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More  importan!,  the  clues  in  the  poera  simply  do  not  fit  Flavian.  New  evidence 
and  new  argumente  prove  beyund  a  shadow  ot  a  doubt  that  the  prelect  is  Praetextatus, 
in  which  case  the  poem  belongs  in  384  rather  than  394  (Ch.  íí).  This  decade  makes  all 
the  difference.  For  in  384  sacriíice  had  not  yet  been  forbidden.  Dated  to  384  it  simply 
provides  evidence  of  permíssible  pagan  practices,  not  a  pagan  "revivar  At  one  stroke 
we  lose  not  only  virtually  all  the  evidence  there  ever  was  for  a  pagan  revival  in  the  ayos 
but  also  for  the  belief  that  Flavian  was  its  ringleader  and  inspiration. 

Ihe  only  other  text  that  lends  any  support  to  the  notion  of  Flavian  as  pagan  paladín 
is  a  single  paragraph  in  Rufinus's  Ecdesiasticul  History,  which  describes  him  playing  the 
role  of  haruspex,  examining  the  entrails  of  a  sheep  before  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus.  This 
is  regularly  taken  out  of  its  context  in  Ruftnus  (where  it  simply  balances  Rutinas  s  pie- 
ture  oPlheodosius  no  less  improbably  preparing  for  battle  by  praying  to  the  saints)  and 
treated  as  proof  both  of  the  pagan  "revival"  and  Flavians  fanaticism.  Ihe  exaggerated 
attention  paid  to  the  Frigidus  in  modern  writings  has  had  another  unfortunate 
consequence  (Ch.  3).  The  battle  has  been  seen  as  a  dramatic  clash  between  paganism 
and  Christianity,  and  the  conclusión  drawn  that  it  was  Theodosiuss  victory  at  the 
Frigidus  that  dealt  Román  paganism  its  deathblow.  The  pagan  revival  was  over  almos t 
as  soon  as  it  had  begun.'2  This  means  that  Román  paganism  has  been  seen  as  a 
phenomenon  that  had  to  be  suppressed  by  forcé.  But  there  is  no  contemporary  evi¬ 
dence  that  anyone  saw  the  clash  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius  as  a  religious  battle 
at  all,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Frigidus  made  any  difference  to  the  status  of 
paganism  at  Rome.  Since  it  was  already  in  rapid  decline  by  the  390S,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  is  a  very  general  correlation  between  Theodosius  s  victory  and  the  decline  ai 
paganism  (Ch.  2. 4).  More  generaüy,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  the  often-re- 
peated  assertion  that  the  pagan  nobility  “rallied”  to  Eugenius’s  cause.  The  truth  is  that 
Flavian  is  the  one  and  only  pagan  supporter  of  Eugenius  we  can  actually  ñame. 

Flavian  is  also  known  to  have  written  a  history.  Takinghis  fanaticism  as  axiomatic, 
a  ilood  of  recent  publications  has  argued  that  this  lostwork“must  have  been”  an  attack 
on  Christianity,  a  major  source  for  later  historiaos  both  Greek  and  Latín.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  bdieve  that  it  covered  the  empire  atad  rather  than  the  Republic;  or  that 
it  was  a  detailed  political  narrative  rather  than  the  barest  of  epitomes,  like  most  four  di¬ 
cen  tury  histories  in  Latín  (Ch.  17-18).  Ifit  was  so  influential,  why  did  not  asingle  word 
survive? 

The  most  widely  held  axiom  of  the  “pagan  opposition"  model  is  that  the  aristoc- 
racy  of  Rome  “displayed  their  pagan  faith  along  with  their  attachment  to  classical 
taste”  in  the  art  they  patronized  and  the  literatura  they  studied,  driven  by  a  consuming 
passion  to  preserve  and  propágate  “pagan"  culture.  This  is  a  venerable  thesis,  reformu- 
lated  in  a  more  subtle  (but  no  mora  convincing)  way  by  Robert  Markus  (taking  both 


pagan  revival  and  pagan  revolt  for  granted).  According  to  Markus,  the  defeat  ofwhat 
he  called  “the  pagan  revolt"  in  394 13 

could  easily  have  endangered  the  survival  of  the  classical  learning  with  which 
it  had  been  identified.  In  the  generation  after  Julián,  and  especially  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  there  is  a  perceptible  hardening  of  attitude  among  Western 
Christíans  toward  classical  culture.  Classical  education  had  becotne  linked  with 
pagan  religión  in  a  new  way.  The  ünk  was  forged  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The 
fiercely  self-conscious  vindication  of  their  claims  to  solé  rightful  possession 
of  classical  culture  struck  a  new  note,  introduced  by  the  pagan  reaction  under 
Julián  and  renewed,  intensified,  in  the  380S  and  390S.  What  Christíans  had 
been  ready  to  accept  before  360,  they  were  to  question  anxíously  for  the  next 
forty  or  fifty  years. 

This  emphasis  is,  I  believe,  mistaken.  It  is  true  enough  that  Julián  was  happy  to  exploit 
the  double  connotation  (both  cult  and  culture)  of  the  term  "Hellene and  his  short-lived 
attempt  to  stop  Christíans  teaching  the  classics  implied  a  pagan  monopoly  on  secular 
culture.  But  there  was  never  any  seriousbreakin  the  devotíon  ofChristian  members  of 
the  Eastern  elite  to  Greek  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  even  philosophical  culture. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  at  once  repudiated  Julians  attempt  to  appropriate  Hellenism  for 
pügans,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the  sort  of  long-term  anxiety  about  classical  culture 
Markus  suggested  among  cultívated  Greek  Christíans  of  the  jfiith  and  sixth  centuries. 

Markus  was  certainly  right  to  draw  attention  to  a  marked  hostility  to  "pagan"  ( better 
secular)  culture  in  Jerome,  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  Augustine,  and  a  few  other  western 
Christíans  (all  of  them  highly  cultivated  men  themselves).  There  was  indeed  a  wave  of 
asceticism  that  swept  through  the  Christian  aristocracy  in  the  last  decades  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  connect  this  hostility  on  the  Christian  side  with  the 
cultural  activitíes  of  contemporary  pagans.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  sort  that  pagans 
themselves  felt  called  upon  to  defend  their  culture — or  indeed  that  they  saw  it  as 
“pagan”  culture  at  all  rather  than  the  culture  shared  by  all  educated  people.  For  while  a 
few  prominent  Christian  intellectuals  attacked  the  classics  (while  ostentatiously  quot- 
ing  them  in  their  own  writings),  lay  Christian  members  of  the  elite  continued  to  enjoy 
an  education  that  consisted  entirely  of  the  classics.  Symmachus,  the  only  pagan  aristo- 
crat  of  the  period  whose  writings  allow  us  to  form  some  ímpression  of  his  culture,  turns 
out  to  have  been  less  well  read  than  many  of  his  Christian  peers  (Ch.  u,  14).  There  is  no 
indication  that  he  saw  himself  as  a  sponsor  of  a  literary  revival  of  any  sort,  much  less  a 
pagan  revival.  Least  of  all  did  he  Champion  a  revival  of  Greek  culture  (Ch.  15). 

One  of  the  most  enduring  (and  improbable)  assumptions,  constantly  repeated 
not  only  by  historians  but  also  in  works  on  the  history  of  scholarship  and  the 


iz.  “O11  sail  que  ce  réveil  paien  fut  de  courte  durce.  11  esc  incontest.ible  que  la  victoire  de  Théodose  au 
Frigidus  et  le  suicide  de  Nieomaque  Flavie»...ont  frappé  d'un  coup  niortel  la  vielle  religión," 
Chastagnol  1960, 164. 


13.  Markus  1974, 131  (my  italics). 
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transmisión  of  classical  texis,  is  that  pagan  aristocrats  of  the  period  “devoted  their 
ampie  leisure...to  reading,  copying  and  editing  the  texts  oi  the  classics.’1*  rIhe  evi- 
dence — notes  known  as  "subscriptions”  in  manuscripts  of  classical  texts — is  abun¬ 
dan  t,  but  should  be  ¡nterpreted  in  an  en  tirely  difieren  t  and  actually  far  more  interesting 
and  instructivo  sense.  In  order  to  establish  this  pointl  have  assembled  a  complete  dos- 
síer  of  subscriptions,  Greek  as  weil  as  Latín,  in  Christian  as  well  as  pagan  texts,  and 
reconsiderad  the  copying  and  reading  of  texts  ¡n  late  antiquity  (Ch.  12.-14). 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  these  subscriptions  has  aiways  formed  the  core  of 
the  widespread  modern  belief  in  a  "classical  revival"  in  late  fourth-century  Home, 
sponsored  by  literature-loving  pagan  nobles.  But  it  is  diificult  to  know  what  could 
constitute  any  thing  so  general  as  a  "classical"  revival.  The  most  influential  texts  (Vergil, 
Terence,  Cicero,  Sallust)  never  fell  out  of  favor  and  did  not  need  to  be  revived.  What 
did  the  late  fourth  century  consider  classical?  If  there  was  a  revival  of  any  period 
of  Latín  literature  during  these  years,  it  is  what  we  moderns  would  cali  the  post* 
classical — Lucan,  Statius,  Juvenal  (Ch.  n).  The  notion  of  a  “classical  revival"  is  pardc- 
ularly  dear  to  art  liistorians,  who  use  it  to  explain  any  manifestations  of  “classicizing" 
style  in  the  art  of  the  age  (Ch.  19). 

The  most  learned,  lively,  brilÜant,  and  colorful  of  my  predecessors  was  Andrew 
Alfoldi,  whom  1  was  privileged  to  know  slíghtly  in  his  oíd  age.1'  In  addition  to  an  intí¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  all  the  relevant  texts,  he  was  able  to  adduce  as  mucli  agaín  írom  the 
material  culture  of  the  age.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  more  than  a  fraction  of  this 
material  actually  belongs  to  what  Alfoldi  liked  to  think  of  as  a  fierce  battle  between  the 
pagan  aristocrats  of  Rome  and  the  Christian  State,  but  it  certainly  illustrates  what 
I  would  prefer  to  cali  the  secular  culture  of  the  age,  a  culture  that  imposed  itself  on 
cultivated  Christians  and  so  rightly  belongs  in  this  book.  A  number  of  chapters  deal 
with  the  culture,  both  literary  and  artistic,  of  fourth-  and  early  lifth-century  Rome. 

The  Jirst  documented  clash  between  the  señale  of  Rome  and  the  imperial  court 
did  not  come  till  357,  when  the  altar  of  Victory  was  first  removed  from  the  señale 
house  by  Constantius  II.  Yet  Alfoldi  had  no  doubt  that  the  hostility  of  pagan  sena- 
tors  to  Christianity  went  all  the  way  back  to  Constantine.  Constan  tiñes  conversión, 
he  insisted,  “must  have  hit  the  Román  aristocracy  amazingly  hard /’  and  from  that 
moment  they  were  engaged  in  abitter  struggie  withone  Christian  court  after anoth- 
er.16According  to  Krautheimer,  "contemporary  writings"suggest  that  Constantines 
purpose  in  building  his  first  large  Román  church,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  so  far 
from  the  city  centre  was  “to  avoid  or  minimizo  friction  with  a  strong  pagan  opposi- 
tion  headed  by  the  senate  and  oíd  families.”'"  There  are  no  such  writings,  just  the 


14.  So  even  Markus  1974, 1.10,  une  of  the  most  natelligent  alude»  ts  oí'lnte  antique  oilture. 

15.  See  his  delighlfully  patronizing  dismissal  oían  early  article  of  mine  (Alfoldi  1965/66,  83  n.  111),  express- 
ing  his  coniidence  that  I  would  soon  we  that  he  was  right. 

16.  Alfoldi  1937,  t943.  1948,  19SI,  and  many  arricies. 

17.  R.  Krautheimer  1983, 1. 


assumption  that  a  Christian  emperor  "must  have”  wanted  to  replace  the  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  of  Rome  with  Christian  churches.18  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  Van 
Dam's  recent  warning  that  "before  Constantine  was  a  Christian  emperor,  he  was  a 
typicai  emperor.’’19  Tire  fact  is  that  he  exploited  the  monumental  centre  of  Rome  as 
a  typicai  emperor,30  There  was  no  reason  in  principie  for  pagans  to  see  Constantine 's 
conversión  as  a  threat.  Rome  had  after  all  absorbed  one  new  cult  after  another  over 
the  centuries.  The  most  recent  pre-Christian  innovation  in  the  religious  sphere  had 
been  Aurelian’s  devotion  to  the  cult  of  the  Sun,  whích  had  led  to  the  building  of  a 
splendid  new  temple,  commemorative  games,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  college 
of  pontífices,  subsequently  dístingpished  from  the  oíd  ones  as  pontífices  Solis.1' 
Symmachus  would  surely  have  been  satislied  with  a  compromise  that  added  a 
college  oí  pontífices  Christi.  He  would  not  perhaps  have  wished  to  join  this  college 
himself,  but  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  if  his  friend  Praetextatus,  notoriously 
curious  about  mystery  cults,  had  done  so. 

An  important  new  argument  against  the  idea  of  a  pagan  opposition  goingback  to  the 
age  of  Constantine  has  recently  been  advanced  by  John  Weisweiler.  A  small  group  of 
dedications  on  the  bases  of  statues  erected  to  fourth-century  aristocrats  in  the  Forum 
Romanum  or  Forum  of  Trajan  (the  two  most  important  public  spaces  in  late  antique 
Rome)  indude  a  brief  imperial  letter  authorizing  the  award  of  the  statue  and  praising  its 
recipient22  The  earliest  known  example  is  a  letter  of  Constantine  granting  the  statue 
erected  to  L.  Aradius  Proculus  while  prefect  of  Rome  in  337.  Then  we  have  the  posthu- 
mous  gold  statue  erected  to  Aviamos  Symmachus  in  376,  where  the  dedication  refers  to 
an  “attached  oration”  ( adposíta  oratione)  inscribed  on  a  now  lost  part  ofthe  base.  The 
bestknown  is  the  letter  ofValentinian  III  thatsurvives  complete  on  the  base  ofthe  statue 
erected  to  the  eider  Flavian  in  431,  on  fus  rehabilitation  (Ch.  6. 3}.  We  also  have  frag- 
ments  of  two  further  imperial  letters  on  the  statue  bases  of  two  other  fourth-century 
prefeets  of  Rome,  one  of  them  perhaps  [Ru]fius  [Albinus],  prefect  of  Rome  in  389-91. 

On  the  death  of  Praetextatus,  Symmachus,  in  his  capacity  as  cíty  prefect,  asked 
Valentinian  II  to  grant  permission  for  statues  to  the  great  man,  explicitly  requesting 
some  words  of  praise  from  the  emperor  himself:  “for  praise  is  all  the  more  illustrious 
ifit  comes  from  a  celestial  judgment”  ( caelesti . . .  iudicio:  the  imperial  letter  on  Avianius 
Symmachus  s  monument  is  characterized  as  a  perenne  tudicium).n  In  light  of  the  texts 


18.  Too  much  attention  has  been  pañi  to  Zosimus’s  garbled  story  (ii.  19. 5,  with  Paschoud  2000,  234-40; 
and  Fraschetti  1999, 76-134)  that  Constantine  refus  ed  to  ascend  the  Capítol  to  sacriitce  and  “incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  senate  and  peopie,"  whereupon  he  decided  to  found  a  new  capital  of  his  own.  No  one 
can  agree  which  ofhis  three  Román  visits  is  meant  (31a,  315,  or 326),  and  the  motive  for  the  foundation 
ofConstanlinople  is  absurd. 

19.  van  Dain  2007, 11. 

so.  Curran  2000, 71. 

at.  Watson  1999,  Ch.  11;  unfortunately,  nothing  remains  of  the  temple. 

n.  Weisweiler  íoio.  1  am  grateful  to  the  author  for  showmg  me  a  copy  of  this  important  paper  before 
publicación. 

13.  Reí.  12. 4. 
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assembled  he  re,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Symmachus  ivas  asking  for  a  brief 
imperial  testimonial  to  indude  on  Praetextatuss  statue  base/4 

In  the  early  empire  it  was  only  provincial  grandees,  people  who  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  never  see  an  emperor,  who  solicited  and  prized  letters  from  the  emperor 
and  had  them  inscribed  on  their  monuments.  But  by  the  fourth  century,  when  Román 
aristocrats  no  longer  enjoyed  regular  intercourse  with  the  normally  absent  emperor, 
“closeness  to  imperial  power  became  a  more  precious  commodi  ty,  and  a  brief  imperial 
testimonium  inscribed  on  a  statue  base  evidently  added  to  the  standing  of  even  the 
most  blue-blooded  aristocrat.  What  is  so  intriguing  about  the  surviving  texts  is  that  all 
those  who  can  be  ¡dentilied  are  prominent  pagans,  people  generally  thought  of  as 
members  of  a  pagan  opposition.  rlhis  must  be  coincidencej  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
similar  letters  adorned  the  statue  bases  of  distinguished  Christians.  But  it  is  nonethe- 
less  striking  that  members  of  the  leading  pagan  families  of  the  age  all  put  so  high  a 
premium  on  the  commendation  ofa  now  Christian emperor.  And  scarcely  less  striking 
that  Christian  emperors  were  so  willing  to  ílatter  the  vanity  of  pagan  nobles. 

All  too  often  critics  both  ancient  and  modern  have  seen  the  Christianization  of  the 
Román  world  in  terms  of  conilict.  Fiftyyears  ago,  a  famous  series  of  lectures  was  held 
at  the  Warburg  Institute  under  the  title  The  Conjlict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity 
ín  the  Fourth  Century*  While  late  antique  Christians  certainly  saw  themselves  as 
engaged  in  a  battle  with  paganism,  what  is  much  less  clear  is  whether  pagans  saw 
themselves  iighting  a  battle  against  Christianity.  The  military  metaphor  implies  that 
one  side  hopes  to  vanquish  the  other.  Yet  while  militant  Christians  undoubtedly  cher- 
ished  hopes  of stamping  paganism  out,  and  from  the  early  fiíth  century  on  explicitly 
worked  toward  this  end  (Conclusión),  there  was  no  battle  that  pagans  either  could  or 
perhaps  even  wanted  to  win.  What  sort  of  “victory"  could  thcy  have  hoped  for?  Many 
must  have  wished  that  Christianity  had  never  entered  the  world,  but  by  the  380S  no 
one  can  have  imagined  Chat  it  would  disappear.  Most  (certainly  Symmachus,  on  the 
evidence  of  his  speech  on  the  altar  of  Victory)  simply  asked  for  coexistence,  to  be 
allowed  to  maintain  the  State  culis.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  all  pagans  felt  it  necessary 
to  maintain  blood  sacriiice  (Ch.  2. 4). 

More  than  a  century  ago  Samuel  Dill  justly  remarked  that  "it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  in  general society  the  line  between  the  two  camps  wassharply  drawn.  "6 
Ignoring  this  warning,  many  scholars  have  assumed  that  pagans  and  Christians  were 
constan tly  at  each  other’s  throats.  One  trivial  illustration.  Symmachus  was  annoyed 
when  what  he  describes  as  “jealousy  or  ingratitude”  robbed  him  of  the  normal  honor 
of  public  statues  after  his  proconsular  year  in  Africa  (373/74).  His  successor,  Paulus 
Constantius,  as  it  happens,  is  known  to  have  been  a  Christian.  So  it  is  assumed  that  ¡t 


24.  Presumablytho  emperor soinetimesgranied  the  request  without  includingwordsofpraise  sonable  for 
inscription. 

25.  Momigliano  1963. 

26.  Dill  1899, 12. 


was  because  Symmachus  was  a  pagan  that  Constantius  blocked  his  statues.27  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Constantius  was  the  guiltyparty,  or,  even  if  he  was,  that  his  obstruc- 
tionism  was  due  to  the  religious  factor.  It  was  not  till  much  later  that  Symmachus 
emerged  (briefly)  as  a  pagjm  Champion.  “The  notion  that  any  Christian  would  rou- 
tinely  do  down  any  pagan  (or  vice  versa)  whenever  he  had  a  chance  is  entirely  gratu- 
itous.  A  subtle  article  byjohn  Matthews  has  shown  that,  like  many  other  aristocrats, 
Symmachus  was  engaged  in  feuds  and  quarrels  throughout  his  life,  on  a  variety  of 
issues,  social,  economic,  and  purely  personal.2* 

Pagan  aristocrats  play  a  large  part  in  this  book.  Chapter  1  will  justify  the  term 
“pagan.”  Here  a  few  words  on  aristocrats.  Both  term  and  concept  are  modern,  with  no 
exact  Latín  equivalent.  The  closest  is  nobiíis,  variously  deílned  (under  the  Republic, 
consuls  and  descendants  ofconsuls;  in  the  late  empire,  consuls  or  holders  of  the  urban 
or  praetorian  prefecture).  But  such  definitions  do  not  capture  the  essence  of  aristoc- 
racy.  As  Chris  Wickham  has  put  it,  an  aristocrat  is  “a  member  of  a  (normally  landed) 
politlcal  elite...who  could  wield  some  sort  of  power  simply  because  of  who 
he . . .  was.''19  Sex.  Petronius  Probus  and  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  enormously  wealthy 
landowners  descended  from  generations  ofconsuls,  were  undoubtedly  aristocrats  on 
this  definitíon,  destined  to  be  VIPs  from  birth.  But  the  historian  Aurelius  Víctor,  who 
rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  become  prefect  of  Rome,  was  not.  Despite  his  illus- 
trious  office,  Probus  and  Symmachus  would  not  have  recognized  him  as  their  social 
peer.  A  perfect  ancient  definitíon  of  aristocrat  in  thissenseis  ofFered  by  the  firstline  of 
Probus’s  epitaph:  dives  oputn,  cíarusque  gcnus,praecclsus  honore  (wealthy,  wellborn  and 
distinguished  in  rank).30  A  new  man  like  Víctor  could  lay  a  (rather  modest)  ciaim  to 
only  the  last  of  these  titles. 

In  her  comprehensive  recent  study,  Michele  Salzman  employs  the  terms  “senator” 
and  "aristocrat"  interchangeably,  at  one  point  explicitly  stating  that  she  uses  the  term 
"senatorial  aristocracy . . .  to  refer  to  all  holders  of  the  senatorial  rank  of  clarissimus.'’31 
While  perfecüy  acceptable  in  itself,  this  usage  blurs  the  distinction  between 
run-of-the-millsenators  and  the  oíd  aristocracy,  a  distinction  that  is  important  for  this 
book.  By  ca.  400  newpolicies  initiated  by  Constantine  and  continued  by  his  succes- 
sors  had  enormously  expanded  the  senate,  until  "there  were  somethinglike  3000  jobs 
ineach  half  of  the  empire  leading  more  or  less  directly  to  senatorial  status.”32  The  many 
newer  members  were  inevitably  of  more  modest  stock,  less  likely  than  scions  of  noble 
families  to  hew  to  the  traditional  cults.”  More  important,  it  was  scions  of  the  noble 
families  who  monopolized  the  many  priesthoods  in  the  traditional  cults  (Ch.  4).  So 


27.  Ep.  ix.  115;  so  Chastagnol  1961, 221;  against,  Matthews  1971, 121-23, 

28.  Matthews  in  Paschoud  1986, 163-75;  see  too  Sogno  2006. 

19.  Gelzer  1969;  Barnes  1974, 444-49»  Badel  2005, 90-94;  Wickham  2005»  »SJ~iS7  at  153. 

30.  CLE 1347;  Trout  2000. 

31.  Salzman  1002, 4,  and  passim. 

32.  Heatber,  in  CAH  13(1998),  191;  for  a  useful  summary  of  the  evidence,  Chastagnol  1976,31-69. 

33.  As  recognized  by  Salzman  2002, 14. 
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«ven  if  Ambroses  famous  daim  that  Christíans  enjoyed  a  majority  in  the  senate  in  384 
is  anywhere  near  che  truth,  that  need  not  mean  that  a  majority  of  the  oíd  familias  were 
now  Christian.  A  new  man  like  Aurelius  Víctor  would  never  have  been  co-opted  into 
one  of  tire  ancient  priestly  colleges  sixnply  because  he  was  a  pagan.  It  was  froxn  the 
ranks  of  the  oíd  aristocracy  that  we  might  expect  to  find  reluctante  to  embrace 
Christianity,  not  the  senate  as  a  whole. 

In  consequence,  this  bookemploys  the  term  “aristocrat"  more  narrowly  and  pre- 
cisely  than  Salzman,  to  desígnate  members  of  the  oíd  families,  not  any  and  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  senatorial  order.  From  time  to  time  I  also  employ  the  more  general  term 
"elite,"  normally  to  desígnate  educated,  comfortably  oñ  people  who  could  not  boast 
noble  birth  and  did  not  aspire  to  (or  at  any  rate  win)  positions  in  the  imperial  Ser¬ 
vice.  For  example,  on  this  definition  Lactantius  and  Libanius,  Ammianus,  and  the 
young  Augustine,  though  not  aristocrats  or  oven  senators,  were  members  of  the  (or 
an)  elite. 

Román  paganism  petered  out  with  a  whimper  rather  than  a  bang.  But  in  mimmizing 
the  "pagan  reaction,”  it  should  not  be  thought  that  my  purpose  is  to  belittle  the  last 
pagans,  to  dismiss  them,  in  the  vivid  characterization  oía  recent  critic,  as  'spindessly 
self-regarding."M  What  this  book  attacks  is  less  their  failure  to  mount  the  defiant 
opposition  of  modern  legend  than  the  assumption  that  nobles  like  Praetextatus, 
Symmachus,  and  Flavian,  in  their  capacity  as  priests  of  the  State  cults,  must  (or 
should)  have  seen  it  as  their  duty  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  Christianity.  But  pontífices  were  not  chosen  by  and  did  not  repre- 
sent  the  pagans  of  Rome  in  the  way  bishops  were  chosen  by  and  represented  the 
Christian  community.  There  were  in  additions  dozens  of  them,  with  no  obvious 
leader,  all  landowners  and  officeholders  first  and  priests  second.  Since  most  acquired 
their  priesthoods  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties  by  virtue  of  birth  (Ch.  4),  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  saw  themselves,  or  were  seen  by  others,  as  the  pagan  champions 
they  are  depicted  in  modern  works.  It  was  not  because  he  was  an  uncompromising 
pagan  warrior  that  Symmachus  was  selected  to  head  the  embassy  of  381  and  write  his 
famous  spcech  of  384,  but  because  he  was  known  to  be  a  modérate  who  enjoyed 
good  relations  with  prominent  Christians  (Ch.  2.  1).  Ñor  does  his  abundant 
correspondence  suggest  that  he  took  any  personal  steps  to  further  the  pagan  cause, 
by  lobbying  fellow  aristocrats  or  court  connections  privately.  Remarkably  enough, 
his  letters  never  so  much  as  mention  the  withdrawal  of  cult  subsidies  or  the  altar  oí 
Victory  (Ch.  2. 1).  What  the  letters  (and  speeches)  do  show  is  that  his  main  interests 
in  life  were  networking,  serving  on  embassies,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
family  (Sogno  2006).  So  shrewd  a  politician  must  have  seen  that  by  the  380S  there 
was  no  battlc  pagans  could  hope  to  win. 


If  the  pagan  aristocracy  of  Rome  did  not  aiter  all  mount  a  defiant  political  and 
cultural  rear-guard  action,  what  did  they  do?  For  a  while  they  continued  to  preside 
over  the  traditional  cults,  holding  office,  managing  their  estates,  and  occasionaliy 
reading  a  classical  text  in  a  cool  seaside  villa  (Ch.  10.  tí).  When  the  government  with- 
drew  the  funds  necessary  for  public  cults,  they  protested.  When  it  became  clear  that 
protests  were  not  going  to  achieve  anything,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
remaining  pagan  nobles  converted,  less  because  of  coerción  and  laws,  than  as  the  only 
way  to  continué  holding  office  and  preserve  their  ancestral  role  in  Román  public  life. 
Holding  priesthoods  in  the  State  cults  had  brought  them  prestíge — so  long  as  those 
cults  were  the  only  game  in  town.  's  But  even  before  the  closing  of  the  temples  in  391, 
the  writing  was  on  the  wall.  It  was  now  the  church  people  were  flocking  to,  and  if  the 
nobiiity  was  going  to  maintain  its  position,  they  too  had  to  join  the  church,  where 
their  wealth  and  connections  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  traditional  ascendancy, 
if  in  rather  different  ways  (and  continué  to  read  the  occasional  classical  text  in  the 
same  villas).*4  Last-ditch  resistance  would  have  led  to  political  suicide,  and  there  were 
no  pagan  martyrs. 

Paradoxically,  perhaps  in  fact  predictably,  the  Symmachi  were  to  bccome  one  of 
the  leading  families  in  a  now  Christian  Rome.  Symmachus  eos.  391  died  a  pagan,  but 
his  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  great-great-grandson  all  became  consuls  (in  446, 
485,  and  522).  It  is  frustrating  that  we  know  nothing  about  his  son  Memmius 
Symmachus  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen  in  402.  He  was  brought  up  a  pagan  (p.  378), 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  (or  at  latest  his  son,  the  future  cónsul  of  446) 
eventually  abandoned  the  family  paganism  in  order  to  further  the  family  fortunes. 
A  nephew,  Aurelius  Anicius  Symmachus,  who  in  all  other  respeets  folíowed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  career  (procónsul  of  Africa  and  prefect  of  the  city),  evidently  had  one  Anician 
parent  and  was  already  a  Christian  by  418-20.'7  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  eos. 
485  was  a  pillar  of  the  Christian  establishment. 


35.  North  1991, 174-93- 

36.  See  (e.g.)  C.  Pietri  1976;  L.  Pietri  2001,  25^-63;  Cooper  and  Hillner  5007. 

37.  Chastagnol,  F¡isfe¿  281;  C.  Pietri  1976, 4>ó~S7. 


34.  So  McLynn  2009,  ¡yi,  oüng  Cameron  1999. 
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How  did  Latín  paganus  come  to  acquire  its  most  famous  meaning?  The  earliest  docu- 
mented  meaning  was  apparently  ‘‘rural/’  from pagas,  a  rural  district.  But  to  judge  from 
surviving  texts,  the  dominant  meaning  by  the  early  empire  was  “civilian,"  as  opposed 
to  “military.”  Finally,  soon  aiter  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  quite  suddenly  we 
find  it  as  the  standard  Latín  designaron  for  non-Christians.  lt  is  less  well  known  that 
by  as  early  as  the  íirst  century  the  word  had  passed  into  Greek  (Trayavóg),  where  it  still 
survives  in  the  modern  language — but  only  in  the  second  of  diese  three  meanings.1 
How  did  the  religious  sense  develop?2 3 4 *  And  why  did  it  not  develop  in  Greek? 

Medieval  writers  assunied  the  rural  derivado»,  on  the  ground  that  pagan  practices 
tended  to  linger longest  in  the coun tryside. ’ So  Baronius  (1586),  assuming  that  Christians 
dismissed  nonbelievers  contemptuousiy  as  country  bumpkins.  'Ihis  seems  to  be  the 
dominant  view  today/  Yet  there  are  major  objections.  In  the  íirst  place,  this  is  not  a 
perspective  likely  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  when,  at 
any  rate  in  the  Latin-speaking  western  provinces,  the  primary  and  most  conspicuous 
focus  of  paganism  was  still  the  City  cults,  presided  over  by  the  city  elites,  above  all  (as 
we  shall  see)  in  Rome  itself/  Second,  paganus  is  never  used  like  rusticas  or  agrestis  for 
‘  toarse”  or  “uncouth.”6  Notoriously,  rustidlas  stands  for  lackof  polish  and  sophistica- 
tion  in  Ovid,7 8  but  his  one  use  of  paganus,  in  a  brief  account  oía  rural  festival,  is  entirely 
respectful/  'I hree  examples  in  Apuleius  all  carry  the  sense  “villagers”  or  “ locáis,”  again 


1.  LSj,  Lampe  and  Preisigke,  s.v.  sayovós,  irayaviKÓ$,  Jiayaveíto;  H.  Cuvigny  and  G.  Wagner,  ZPE  61 
(1986),  at  66-67  and  P.  Üxy.  3,758,  ilated  to  325;  Grégoire  and  Orgcls  1951,  at  163  -400. 

2.  Zeiller  1917;  for  more  texts  and  a  more  systematie  classification,  Fiury  in  TLL  x.  1  {1982),  78  -83  (add 
Aug,  E/>,  u.  5.  a  Divjak  and  many  examples  in  the  newsermons  published  by  F.  Dolbeau);  Mohrniann 
1965, 277-89;  Bickel  1934, 1-47;  Deniougeot  1936, 337-50;  O’Donneil  1977, 163-69;  Chuvin  2002, 7- 15; 
Kahlos  2007, 22-26. 

3.  Le  Gotf  1980,92-94- 

4.  “the  term  pagani,  meaning  mhabitants  of  the  rural  pag  1,  becanie  synonymous  witb  non-Christians,"  C. 
R.  Whittaker,  CAH  xiii  (1998),  308;  Fowden  1993  and  Athanassiadi/Frede  1999  helow;  Kahlos  2002,  6. 

3.  See  (e.g.),  Rjves  1993;  rural  cults  niay  have  been  more  prominent  in  the  East:  Lañe  Fox  1987, 41-46. 

6.  So  riglitly Bickel  1934, 26-27;  the closest exaniple is  Pliny.isJH 28. 28. 

7.  Holbs  1977, 119  3°. 

8.  Pagus  agal  ftilum:  pjgum  lústrate,  coloiti,  /  el  date  pugnáis  aimua  liba  Jacú,  Gv.  Fasti  1.  669-70;  anima 

pastorum  convivía,  ¡usus  in  urbe,  /  cum  pagana  maitent Jrnvta  divitiis,  Propertius  iv.  4. 73-76. 


without  a  hint  of  condescension.  When  Sidorüus  describes  his  style  as  “not  urban(e) 
elegance  but  rural  simplicity”  ( non  urbanas  lepas... sed  pagana  simplicitas),  he  is 
clainiing  a  virtue  (albeit  disingenuously),  not  a  vice.9  Finally,  altera  handful  of  refer- 
enees  (again  never  pejorative)  in  technical  literatura  like  land  surveyors  and  antiquar- 
ians  such  as  Festus,  by  late  antiquity  this  sense  simply  disappears  from  the  everyday 
language.10  More  generally,  ít  would  be  paradoxical  if  western  Christians  had  called 
pagans  by  a  ñame  symbolizing  lack  of  culture  when  eastern  Christians  called  them  by 
a  ñame  symbolizing  culture  itself  (“hellene”). 

In  support  of  the  “dvüian"  derivation  (which  goes  back  to  Alciati  in  1582),  Hamack 
drewattention  to  thewidespread  notion  of  Christians  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  complemented 
by  Christian  reluctance  to  serve  in  the  Román  army  in  the  period  before  Constantine.11  No 
Latín  writer  refers  lo  Christians  as  milites  Christi  more  often  or  emphatically  than  Tertullian. 
In  his  De  fuga  in  persecutionc  of  (probabJy)  208/9,  successive  chaptets  íirst  compare 
Christians  to  soldiers  and  Christ  to  their  general  ( imperator ),  and  then  distínguish  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  as  oíficers  ( duces )  from  the  "common  soldiers”  (gregarius  miles), 
namely  the  laity.12  If  paganus  had  acquired  its  religious  sense  by  200,  we  should  certainly 
have  expected  to  find  it  somewhere  in  the  fourteen  hundred  surviving  pages  of  Tertullian. 
Yetin  this  sense  he  only  mes  gentes,  >1  aliones,  and  ethnici  (note  the  títle  of  his  two-bookAd 
mitones  =  “Against  [or  addressed  to)  the  pagans”).  Paganus  he  uses  just  twice,  both  times 
cleariy  in  the  sense  "civilian.'’  At  De  coraría  militis  11  he  daims  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  "a 
dvilian  who  believes  counts  as  a  soldier,  just  as  a  soldier  who  believes  counts  as  a  dvilian” 
(apud  hunc  tam  miles  est paganus Jidelis,  quam  paganus  est  miles fidelis),  which  can  only  mean 
that  Christ  makes  no  distinction  between  soldier  and  dvilian.  How  could  he  have  written 
this  if  he  had  thought  of paganus  as  implying  "pagan”?13 

Here  too  there  are  chronological  objections.  By  the  time  the  religious  sense 
emerges  in  the  mid-fourth  century,  Román  armies  were  beginning  to  be  manned  by 
Christians,  and  the  Christian  public,  no  longer  a  threatened  minority,  must  have  been 
ceasing  to  see  itself  as  a  militant  movement.  In  any  case,  while  in  most  of  the  thirty 
odd  texts  there  is  a  clear  contrast  between  civilian  and  soldier,  there  is  never  any  sug- 
gestion  of  hostiiity  between  them.  It  makes  no  sense  to  see  civilians  as  the  enemy  of 
these  “soldiers  of  Christ.”  Soldiers  are  supposed  to  protect  the  civilian  population. 
And  if  the  religious  sense  is  a  natural  extensión  of  the  civilian  sense,  why  did  it  never 
develop  in  the  Greek-speaking  East,  where  paganos  =  dvilian  was  firmly  established? 

On  the  "civilian"  etymology,  we  should  have  expected  paganus  =  pagan  to 
develop  earlier,  on  the  “rustic"  etymology,  later.  Of  course,  a  new  usage  is  likely  to 


9.  Sldon.  Epp.  viii.  16. 3. 

10.  Naturally,  we  continué  to  find  occasional  examples  in  documents  distinguishing  between  the  inhabi- 
tants  of pagí  and  vía:  for  example,  universi pagani  seu  vicani,  AE 1937, 121,  L  3  (dated  to  18:  xii:  335). 

11.  Onboth  these  points  see  Hamack  1981/1905. 

12.  De  fuga  10-11;  for  the  date,  Bames  1971,  47. 

13.  Not  a  rhetorical  question,  since  some  scholars  have  in  fact  argued  precisely  this;  Grégoire  and  Orgels 
1951, 388  il est  stupéfiant que.. Demougeot  1961, 354-65. 
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develop  weli  bcfore  it  is  lirst  recordad  iii  datable  surviving  texts.  But  the  distribuüon 
ul  pagan ns  =  pagan  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  precisely  dated:  more  than  six  hundred 
examples  in  at  least  íiiteen  different  writers  and  texts  datable  betwecn  ca.  360  and  420 
(476  in  Augustine  alone).14  With  only  one  excep  tion  (an  inscription  discussed  in  detail 
below),  nothing  earlier.  We  would  surely  have  expected  at  least  one  or  two  earlier  exam¬ 
ples  i f  this  meaning  had  been  known  to  such  prolilic  Christian  writers  of  the  third  or 
early  fourth  centuries  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  or  Lactantius.  Even  after  360, 
some  cultiva ted  Christians  never  use  it,  at  least  ¡n  their  writings.  In  his  two  detailed 
ietters  about  the  altar  ofVictory  in  384,  Ambrose  uses  gentiles  nineteen  times  andgeiiíes 
six  times,  never  paganus,  ñor  anywhere  else  in  his  abundant  surviving  writings.  The 
so-calledAmbrosiaster,  writingin  the  3805,  uses  paganus  more  than  fifty  times,  Sulpicius 
Severus  never  uses  paganus.  Augustine  (who  nonetheless  used  the  word  freely)  in  two 
passage  adds  the  qualiiication  "those  whom  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  cali  gentiles 
or,  in  the  popular  usage,  pagani.”  We  lind  the  same  formula  in  a  law  of  409  (quos  vulgo 
paganos  appellant ).]>  Apparently,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  popular,  vulgar,  or  at  any  rate  recent 
usage,  not  a  term  that  educated  people  were  willing  to  use  without  apology.16 

AJI  the  other  terms  Latin-speaking  Christians  used  for  non- Christians  were 
adapted  from  words  Greek-speakingjews  had  used  for  the  goyim,  the  gentiles,  from  at 
least  the  second  century  b.c.:  gentes  and  nationes  from  ¡S8v»j,  gentiles  (less  often  ethnici ) 
from  ethnikoi,  infideles  from  apisloi .v  AI!  were  words  with  distinctly  hostile  connota- 
tions.  Tire  more  neutral  ”  hellene"  is  a  usage  that  goes  back  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees, 
when  the  hostile  world  of  the  gentiles  was  represented  by  the  Seleucids.1*  Acts  and  the 
Letters  of  Paul  frequently  link  “Jews  and  hellenes"  as  the  addressees  of  early  Christian 
preaching,  where  “hellenes”  is  by  long-established  convention  generally  rendered 
"Greeks,”  but  nonetheless  dearly  denotes  non-Christians  rather  than  just  Greek- 
speakers.  Since  the  earliest  converts  were  mostlyjews,  tliis  made  sense  to  start  with. 
But  before  long  most  Christians  in  the  Greek-speaking  provinces  of  the  early  empire 
were  ethnicaliy  or  at  any  rate  linguistically  Greeks,  and  “hellene"  =  non-Christian 
might  have  seemed  paradoxical.  Yet  in  the  late  antique  Bast  it  emerged  as  the  most 
widely  used  term  of  all.iv  This  is  because  it  carne  to  encapsulate  early  Christian  hos- 
tility  to  Greek  culture,  adumbrated  in  some  passages  ofPaul  but  elaborately,  not  to  say 
passionately,  developed  by  the  second- century  Apologists.20  Nonetheless,  by  the  time 


Christianity  carne  to  penétrate  educated  members  of  the  elite,  Greek  was  inescapably 
the  language  of  Christian  theology.  Jnevitably,  the  earlier  outright  hostility  to  classical 
culture  became  somewhat  mu  ted.  Basil  of  Caesarea  wrote  an  influential  treatise  on 
the  profit  Christian  youths  cauid  draw  from  ''hellenic  litera  ture,”21  and  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  Byzantines  were  to  develop  into  perhaps  the  most  learned  and  allusive 
literature  ever  produced.  in  consequence  the  word  lost  many  of  its  pejorative  associa- 
tions,  to  the  extent  that  more  aggressive  pagans,  notably  the  Apostate  Julián,  defiantly 
and  proudly  embraced  the  equation  hellene  =  pagan.22  At  the  same  time,  unsurpris- 
ingly  in  an  empire  where  many  different  languages  were  spoken,  hellene-words 
continued  to  be  used  to  identify  Greek-speakers,  particularly  the  verb  heí lenizo,  which 
was  nonetheless  just  as  regularly  used  of  those  who  engaged  in  pagan  practices. 
Obviously  the  context  must  always  have  been  felt  sufficient  to  distínguish  these  radi- 
cally  different  senses,  both  of  which  perseverad  for  another  thousand  years,  till  the 
end  of  the  Byzantine  world.23 

As  for  Latín,  while  ethne  translated  well  enough  (gentes  and  nationes), u  for  obvious 
reasons  “hellene"  did  not.  It  made  little  sense  to  apply  Graecus  to  a  Latin-speaking  west¬ 
ern  pagan  who  may  not  have  even  known  Greek,  and  it  is  easy  to  sce  why  Graecus  - 
pagan  failed  to  catch  on  in  the  West.  We  do  in  fact  find  a  handful  ofexamples  in  western 
writers  familiar  with  Greek  usage,  evidently  aware  that  they  were  using  paradoxical 
terminology — in  almost  every  case,  instructívely  enough,  glossed  by  paganus.  In  his 
commentary  on  Galatians  2. 3,  where  Paul  calis  his  compartían  Ti  tus  a  hellene  (appar¬ 
ently  in  the  ethnic  sense),2*  Marius  Victorinus  notes  “he  was  a  Greek,  that  is  to  say 
pagan"  ( Graecus  erat,  id  est  paganus).  A  couple  of  pages  later  (ib.  4-  3)  we  find  “among 
Greeks,  that  is  to  say  among  pagans”  ( apud  Graecos,  id  at  apud  paganos).  Even  more 
explicit:  “Greeks,  whom  they  cali  hellenes  or  pagans."26  Victorinus  was  writing  ca.  360, 
the  earliest  firmly  datable  literary  texts  to  use  paganus  =  pagan,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  Graecus  =  pagan.  Further  proof  of  the  in/luence  of  Greek  usage  here 
is  his  coinage  of  the  noun  paganismos  on  the  model  oíhellenismos .27  By  the  early  380S 
we  find  paganos ,  Ul  est  Graecos  in  Filastrius  of  Brescia,  together  with  a  bizarra  piece  of 
Latinized  Greek  mythology  that  derives  the  word  from  "King  Paganus,  as  the  Greek 
poet  Hesiod  says”  ( Pagano  rege...ut  ait  Hestodus  Graecus  poeta) !28  Hesiod,  of  course, 


14.  Figures  from  the  Brepols  Online  databasc;  the  next  highest  totals  are  in  Ambrosiaster  (54}  and 
Filastrius  (41). 

1$.  Aug.  Ep.  iS4bis.  3.  3  and  m  R etnul  ii.  43. 1;  Cotí  Theoti.  xvi.g.  46  (409),  quotod  below. 

io.  That  is  to  say,  Ambrose,  Severus,  mil  Jcrome  may  have  used  it  in  conversaron,  but  simply  avoided  it 
when  writing. 

17.  See  Bauer/Danker,  A  Greek-Engltsh  Lexicón  of  the  New  Tesiameitt  3  ed.  { 1000),  s.v.  ánimo  5 1 , I0vo$  1.  a, 
é0vikó$. 

iX.  See  the  texts  quoted  ¡11  Bauer/Danker  10  o  o,  s.v.*E&r|v  1.  a  and  related  words;  Schürer  1979, 81-84. 

19,  Many  examples  eited  hyjutliner  1913,  97-99,  with  n,  258  on  146-47;  brietty,  Bowersock  1990,  9-11; 
Sandwcll  2007, 149;  and  (of  course)  Lampe  s.  w.  all  the  éXXijv -words. 

ío.  *EXXt]v  =  pagan  islargely  absen t  from  theso-ealled  ApostoiicFathers  (E.J.Goodspeed,  bntex  Patristum 
[Leipzig  1907],  s.v.),  but  becomes  common  in  Aristides,  Atlienagoras  and  Tatian  (see  the  useful  Índex 
to  Daniel  Ruiz.  Bueno,  Padres  Apologistas  Griegos  [Madrid  1934],  933). 


ít.  npd;  toü? VÉ0U9  óirw;fiv  i\  ¿Xíijvikwv  úxffXoivro  Xóywv,  to  give  the  wotk  its  full  Greek  title. 

11.  But  by  no  means  all  pagans:  Cameron  1993, 23-29;  see  too  Bouifartigue  1991,  isi-66. 

23.  See  the 'EXXrjv-words  in  E.  Trapp,  Lexikon  zur  byzuiitinisclien  Grázitát  (Vienna  2001).  Syriac  had  dif¬ 
ferent  words  for  “pagan”  and  “Greek,"  and  so  translators  of  late  antique  texts  into  Syriac  “were  able  to 
make  a  clear  verbal  distinction  between  Greeks  (and  Greek  culture)  and  paganism  (and  pagan  eults)” 
(Bowersock  1990,  n). 

24.  For  sjoiici  in  Latín,  Lófstedt,  Lute  Lüfi»  (1959),  74-73. 

25.  Evidently  not  realizing  that  EXlqv  here  means  that  Titus  was  an  ethnic  Greek  (rather  than  a  Jew), 
Chrysostom  (Hoin.  in  Gal.  1. 3)  explained  what  he  took  to  be  a  refcrence  to  paganism  in  this  passage 
as  meaning  that  Titus  ‘was  born  oí  Hellenic  [i.e.,  pagan]  parents." 

z6.  Graeci \  qvos  ’EXlrjva;  ve! paganos  nocaut.  De  homoousio  tecipiendo  1. 13,  p.  178  Henry/Hadot. 

17.  In  his  note  on  Galatians  4. 9. 

28.  Most  of  these  texts  are  cited  in  full  by  Zeiller  1917, 79-80, 83  -84;  see  too  Chuvin  2002,  fi-9. 
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had  traced  the  (ethnic)  helienes  back  to  King  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.18 
Somewhat  later,  we  still  lind  the  occasional  ex  ampie  in  Augustinc  (Grnccos,  quos  etiam 
paganos  dicimus);”  Remarkably  enough,  the  earliest  datable  writers  to  use  paganas  in 
Chis  sense  all  treat  it  as  the  exact  Latín  equivalent  of hellene  =  pagan. 

This  equivalence  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognized  by  translators.  We  tind 
another  cxample  of  paganistnus  in  the  Latín  translation  of  Athanasius  s  Life  of 
St.  Anthony  by  Evagrius  ofAntíoch,written  between  ca.  362  and  373/'  where  ad pagan- 
istnum  is  a  direct  translation  of  eis  hellénismon  in  Athanasius.  Then  we  have  two  exam- 
ples  in  tile  oíd  Latín  translation  of  the  twenty-fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra 
in  314,  once  again  representing  hellénismos  in  the  Greek  original. ,J  The  same  (  probably 
lifth-century)  translator  also  comes  up  with  paganizo  to  represent  heliénizo  in  the 
sense  Tapse  into pagan  ways."" Early in  the  ilfth century  Ruílnus  translated  the  title  of 
justin  Martyrs  lost  Pros  lidíenos  as  Contra  paganos.™  Even  more  instructive  is 
Rufinus’s  translation  of  a  quotatíon  from  Porphyry  in  Lusebius,  claiming  that  the 
church  father  Origen  was  *EXX»jv  év  “EX^rjorv  mnSeu6fci<;  Xóyou;,  a  passage  that  is  not 
easy  to  render  both  accurately  and  helpfullyin  any  ianguage.  Lawlor  and  Oulton  olfer 
*'a  Greek  educated  in  Greek  learning  but  this  fails  to  explain  why  Eusebius  goes  on  to 
accuse  Porphyry  of  lying  when  he  says  (Lawlor  and  Oulton  again)  that  Origen  “carne 
over  /rom  the  Greeks"  (ca;  heUénon).  Obviously  what  Porphyry  meant  was  that 
Origen  “carne  over  from  the  pagans,”  namely  that  he  was  born  a  pagan.  This  is  clearly 
how  Rufinus  understood  the  passage  translating  the  íirst  phrase  cuín  csset  paganus  et 
gentiübus ,  id est  Graecorum studiis eruditus,  and  the  second  de superstitione geniili* 
Down  to  the  age  of  Constantino  such  originallyjewish  terms  for  enemies  of  the 
faith  apparently  suíficed.  Earlier studies  have  paid  insufhcient  attention  to  the  fact  that 
paganus  is  the  one  entirely  new  term  to  emerge.  For  diose  who  favor  the  "rustíc" 
etymology,  paganus  was  depreciatory  from  the  start,  like  all  the  others.  According  to 
Fowden,  for  example,  it  was  because  of  its  “derogatory"  associations  that  Christians 
chose  a  term  implying  '‘rusticity.’'  Athanassiadi  and  Frede  gloss  the  word  peasant, 
rustic,  unleamed,  and  Kahlos  even  detects  a  “nuance  of  barbarism."1í’For  O’Donnell  it 
was  “the  vvhole  point”  of  this  usage  to  "address  someone  like  Vettius  Agorius 
Praetextatus  as  a  ‘hick’  011  the  ground  of  a  worship  shared  with  men  whose  boots 


squished  with  more  than  mud.”J7  It  is  truc  that  one  or  two  Christian  writers  do  exploit 
these  associations.  Orosius  claims  that  pagans  were  so  called  "ürom  the  crossroads  and 
villages  of  country  places/'38  and  Prudentius  at  least  once  hints  at  the  same  idea  ( stulte , 
pago  dedite ).w  But  ancient  writers  loved  to  raake  etymological  puns  and  jokes,  most  of 
them  based  on  wildly  speculative  and  often  completelyfalse  etymologies.'10  Notonly  do 
these  two  or  three  texts  (out  ofmore  than  600)  not  prove  the  “rural’’  etymology;  they  do 
not  even  prove  that  contemporaries  believed  it  rather  than  simply  exploited  it  to  make 
an  offensive  point.  Ñor  does  it  make  much  sense  that  the  term  sclected  as  the  direct 
Latín  equivalent  of  hellene  should  imply  rusticity  and  lack  of  learning.  More  importan  t, 
we  have  seen  that  the  term  was  felt  to  be  vulgar  or  unfamiliar  rather  than  insulting. 

As  for  paganus  =  civilian,  the  fact  that  it  appears  so  often  in  legal  texts  is  enough  to 
disprove  the  assumption  sometimes  made  of  a  pejorative  connotation  here  too.  Ñor  is 
Iteasy  to  see  any  such  connotations  in  Greek  pcjga/iós.  As  we  shall  see  again  in  the  case 
of pflgtffws  =  non-Christian,  it  is  important  not  to  confuse  a  particular  context  with 
the  word  itself.  Naturally,  it  is  pejorative  when  a  Román  general  in  Tacitus  tcils  his 
troops  that  they  will  be pagani  if  they  do  not  win  an  upcomingbattle  (where  Wellesley 
neatly  renders  pagani  “you  are  finished  as  soldiers").'11  But  in  most  of  the  thirty  rele- 
vant  texts  we  are  clearly  faced  with  a  technical  term.  One  particularly  instructive  case 
is  a  military  register  dated  to  a.d.  156  that  lists  a  man  who  was  promoted  to  centurión 
ex  pagano.  Obviously  most  centurions  rose  through  the  ranks,  but  this  man  was 
granted  the  post  direct  from  civilian  Ufe,  without  any  military  Service  at  all/2 

What  then  are  the  connotations  of  paganus  =  non-Christian?  Undoubtedly,  many  of 
the  6oo-odd  fourth-  and  early  fifth-century  texts  are  very  hosttle.After  all,  most  Christian 
writers  who  mention  pagans  do  so  not  to  praise  them,  but  to  criticize  their  blíndness  in 
not  accepting  the  one  true  faith.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  late  imperial  laws  were  written 
in  a  ferocious,  almost  hysterical  idioni/1  and  inevitably  laws  forbidding  pagan  practices 
share  in  the  violent  rhetoricof  the  genre.  But  there  is  no  indi  catión  that  those  that  speciiy 
pagani  are  any  more  violent  than  those  that  ñame  gentiles  or  use  some  offensive  periph- 
rasis  (examples  below).  On  rather  ill-defined  grounds  P.  Borgomeo  argued  that  paganus 
was  a  more  negative  term  than  gentilis  for  Augustíne.4'1  But  I  can  find  no  unmistakable 
indication  that  the  word  was  felt  to  be  pejorative  in  and  of  itself.  Whatneeds  accounting 
for  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  term.  There  was  no  need  for  yet  another  pejorative  term. 


19.  Merkelluch  and  West,  b'rag.  Heaodea  (1967),  4-5  (citmg  Filastrius  111  as  C.it.  F  s)¡  most  retently, 
Fowler  1999. 

30.  Aug.  De  opere  monach.  13. 14  (CSEL  41. 555. 16);  cf.  id.  Quacst.  Evai ig.  1. 14. 

31.  Vita  Antón,  78;  for  what  is  known  about  this  work,  Herzog  and  Schmidt  $  (1989),  sect.  599. 3. 

.U-  C.  H.  Tumer,  Ecclesiae  Occidentalis  Monumento  luris  Antiquissíina  II,  1  (1907),  20b  and  21a.  The  Greek 
original  tus  not  sur  vi  ved,  but  we  have  more  or  less  complete  versions  in  seven  vernaculars:  M.  Geerard, 
Clivíi  Patrum  Graecorum  iv  (Turnhout  19S0),  no.  8301. 

33.  Three  times,  Turner  1907, 20b  and  22a,  according  to  TLL  x.  1. 78  the  only  occurrences  of  the  word. 

34.  Rulin.  Hnt.  Eccl.  iv.  1».  11  and  18, 135  for  the  Greek  titie,  Kuseb.  Hisf.  Eccl.  ív.  18. 3-4, 

35.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  19.  yand  9;  Rulinuss  translation  is  lo  be  found  lacing  the  Greek  text  in  E  Sclwarlz  s 
editio  maior  ( 1909;  reprinted  1999). 

36.  Fowden  1993, 38;  Athanassiadi  and  Frede  1999, 4;  Kahlos  2002, 6, 


37-  O’Donnell  1977,  ió8. 

38.  ex  iocorum  agrestium  compitis  et  pagis,  Oros.  Adv.  pag.  i,  prol.  9. 

39.  Prud.  Peristephanon  x.  296;  Cathein.  xi.  85-88  (sed  cuín Jideli  spiritu/concurrat  ad praesepia/pagana  gens 
et  quadrupes/Mpiati¡ue  quod  brutum  fuit).  Possibly  roo  Contra  Symm.  i.  449,  smi  hace  barbaricis gentilia 
ilumina  pagis,  though  in  context  barbarias  clearly  means  “ofbarbarians,"  not  'barbarie." 

4  O'  Por  a  mass  of  material  on  this  weU-known  phenomenon,  see  O’Hara  1996. 

4».  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  14,  with  Wcllesley’s  commcntary  (Sydney  1972)  and  Penguin  translation  (1964). 

42.  Gilliam  1951, 75-78. 

43-  MacMullen  1980, 147-60. 

44'  Borgomeo  197a,  S7~73. 
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On  the  contrary,  by  ca.  «o,  1  suggest,  Christians  had  become  a  suHicicntly  central 
and  selí-coníident  part  of  Román  society  as  a  wliole  for  a  need  to  be  felt  for  a  less 
overtly  pokmical  term  to  denote  non-Christians.  Even  at  the  purely  philological  level, 
a  collective  plural  like  tíhné/gtntes  could  not  easiiy  be  applied  to  an  individual.  Latín 
gcntilis  could,  but  carried  hostile  connotations.  Up  to  the  age  of  Constantino,  many 
Christians  had  loolced  on  the  entire  Román  establishment  as  the  eneiny,  and  under- 
standably  empbyed  sweeping,  imprecise  collective  nouns  like  ethnc/ gentes  that 

implied  a  race  apart,  a  race  of  persecutors. 

Bu  t  with  the  end  of  the  persecutions  and  a  Christian  on  the  imperial  throne,  Christians 
must  have  begun  to  look  on  the  non-Christians  around  them  differently,  no  longer  as 
autoxnatic  cnemies  but  as  misguided  fellow  citizens,  fellow  Romans  in  an  increasingly 
dangerous  world.  Non-Christians  were  now  individuáis  who  líved  next  door  or  worked 
in  the  same  office.  Above  al 1,  they  were  converting  in  unprecedented  numbers.  'Ihe  tíme 
had  come  for  a  less  openly  pejorative  term  to  denote  them.  The  well-established  "heliene" 
was  a  word  with  enough  positivo  associations  to  fiil  this  role  very  satisfactorily  in  Greek, 
as  weü  as  being  readUy  applicable  to  individuáis  (Is  X  a  heliene?).  In  combination  these 
must  be  the  reasons  it  rapidly  became  the  standard  temí  in  the  eastemprovinces.  And  we 
have  seen  that  Marius  Victorinusand  Filastxius  provide  evidence  of  ashort-lived  attempt, 
in  the  period  360-80,  to  introduce  “heliene"  into  Latín  in  the  forra  oígmecus,  gjossed 
paganus.  In  the  event  it  was  paganus  that  caught  on,  rapidly  followed  by  a  complex  of 
derivatíves  clearly  modeled  on  the  fid/éri-complex  (paganizo, paganistnus,  etc.). 

Christian  preachers  and  poleraicists  nught  continué  to  denounce  unbelievers  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  but  whatsort  of  terms  do  we  find  in  imperial  legislation?  It  ís  perhaps 
more  than  coincidence  thatseventeen  out  of  the  first  eíghteen  extracts  in  the  chapter  of 
the  Iheodosian  Code  entitled  De  paganis ,  sacrificas  et  temptís  (xvi.  10)/ ’  running  from 
320/2,1  to  399,  avoid  using  any  speciíic  term.  Paganus  appears  in  xvi.  10. 13,  from39S,  while 
all  the  rest  are  general  prohibitions  of  the  form  Tet  no  one ...  or  we  forbid  anyone. . . . 
But  the  final  six  extracts,  running  from  408  to  435»  all use  JwgtfMMS.  It  is  surely  therefore 
significant  that  it  is  Ln  a  law  of  409  that  we  find  the  apologetic  formula quos  vulgo 
paganos  appelhnt  (xvi.  5. 46),  implying  that,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  dmfted  imperial 
laws  at  any  rate,  paganus  =  non-Christian  was  still  felt  to  be  a  subliterary  term.  As  late  as 
a  law  of  416  we  find  the  same  gloss:  those  polluted  profana  pagani  ritus  errare,  hoc  est  gen¬ 
tiles  (xvi.  10. 21).  Elsewhere  in  the  Code  paganus  =  pagan  appears  as  early  as  a  law  of  370 
(xvi.  2. 18),  but  in  a  law  oí  353  we  find  an  unmistakable  example  of  paganus  =  civilian,  one 
in  a  series  of  laws  about  people  winning  honorary  military  rank  and  then  trying  to  get 
out  of  their  obligations  as  decurions  or  prívate  citizens.4  *’  Apart  from  a  single  reference  in 
the  military  writer  Vegetius,  writing  in  the  380S  or  390S/  this  is  the  latest  surviving 


45.  'Ibis  chapter  tille  (of  course)  dates  from  4.«t,  when  the  Code  was  pubhshed. 

46.  CW.  Tíieed- vú.21.2. 

47.  Witlioul  traming  111  weapons,  nihil  palmus  diilat  a  milite,  Veget.  11. 23-  '4;  for  the  date,  Bornes,  i  hoemx 
33  (wd),  1S4-S7!  lurther  references  m  M.  D.  Reeves  OCT  edítion  of  200+  (v-x). 


example  in  a  literary  text  of paganus  =  civilian.  In  most  contexts  the  non-Christian  sense 
obviously  now  became  dominant,  at  least  in  Latín.  In  Greek  paganos,  however,  the 
civilian  sense  remained  dominant.  Tfiere  was  no  need  for  a  new  temí  for  pagan  in  Greek, 
where  “heliene”  had  for  some  time  been  standard  usage. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  certain  similarities  Ln  the  way  paganus  and  heliene 
were  used.  While  “heliene"  was  regularly  applied  quite  neutrally  to  non-Christians,  at 
the  same  time,  although  the  word  itself  certainly  had  no  pejorative  etymology  to  color 
its  use,  a  great  many  of  the  phrases  and  contexts  in  which  it  appears  are  grossly  and 
unmistakably  pejorative.  ltis  an  interestíng  exercise  to  compare  the  usage  of  the  three 
raid  fifth-century  ecclesiastical  hístorians,  Sócrates,  Theodoret,  and  Sozomen.  Not 
only  did  all  three  write  within  a  decade  of  each  other;  they  covered  essentially  the 
same  period  and  same  subject  matter.  Yet  wliile  Sócrates  and  Sozomen  both  employ 
“the  hcllenes”  freely  in  neutral  contexts  simply  to  identify  non-Christian  groups  and 
activities/8  there  are  few  such  neutral  references  in  Theodoret.  More  often  than  not  he 
uses  pejorative  periphrases:  “those  enslaved  by  impiety,'’  “those  devoted  to  the  deceit 
of  id  oís,”  “idolaters,”  “the  impious,”  "unholy  ones.”  When  he  does  use  “heliene”  it  is 
mostly  in  toaded  formulas  like  “heüenic  delusion"  or  "heUenic  ^orns.''49  We  find 
the  same  with  paganus.  Laws  forbidding  pagan  practices  regularly  use  formulas  like 
pagana  superstitio  or  profanus  pagani  ritus  error}0  But  this  owes  more  to  the  stock 
minatory  rhetoricofthe  imperial  chancery  than  to  etymology. 

Just  as  with  "  heliene,”  some  examples  of  paganus  appear  to  be  more  or  less  neutral 
in  tone.  Perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  is  the  usage  of  Optatus  of  Milevis,  in  his  trea- 
tise  Against  the  Donatists,  written  ca.  384  (again  among  the  earliest  datable  examples 
of  the  usage).  For  example,  he  glosses  Paul’s  enigmatic  “I  planted,  Apolles  watered” 
at  X  Corinthians  3.  6  as  follows:  "I  planted— that  is,  I  made  a  catechumen  of  a  pagan 
(hoc  est,  de  pagano  catechumenon  feci) — Apollos  watered — that  is,  he  baptized  the 
catechumen.”'’1  In  another  chapter  he  takes  issue  with  the  Donatist  practice  of  counting 
converts  previously  baptized  by  Catholic  bishops  as  no  different  from  pagans  and 
baptizing  them  again:S2 

By  some  miradle  you  [the  Donatists]  have  the  audacity  to  say  to  each  in  tura 
"John  Doe  or  Jane  Doe,  are  you  still  a  pagan"  { Gai  Ser,  Guia  Seia,  adhuc  paganus 
es  autpagana)?"*  Aman  who  has  alreadyprofessed  his  conversión  to  God,you 


48.  See  the  indexes  s.v.  the  'E»riv-words  in  Hansen  19 93;  and  Bidei  and  Hansen  1960.  Procop.us  writes  of 
"the  so-called  Hellenes”  ( BP  i.  10.  i¡  ib.  25.  ioj  Anca!.  11. 31;  Acd.  vi,  4. 12),  but  he  "explains*  Christian 
temis  in  the  same  way.  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  words  not  found  in  classical  hístorians  (Averíl 

CameroD  1970,  ísi-Sí).  , 

49.  See  the  ¡Ilustra tious  collected  in  the  exemplary  índex  to  L.  Parmentiers  edition,  Theodoret 
Kirchengeschichte  (Leipzig  19»),  380  s.v.'EiXrivej. 

50.  Cod.  Theod.xvi.  10. 10;  Cod./ust.  i,  11. 8;  Cotí.  Thcod.  xvi.  10. 11. 

51.  OpL  Contra  Don.  v.  7. 8  (ET  M.  Edwards,  adapted). 
si.  Ib.  iii.  u.  6-7.  with  Labrousse  1995, 98-100. 

53.  Opt.  Contra  Don.  v.  7  8  and  m.  11. 6-7- 
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cali  a  pagan  ( paganum  vacas) !  A  man  who  has  already  been  baptized,  not  in  our 
ñame  or  yours,  but  in  the  ñame  ofChrist,  you  cali  a  pagan! . . .  Anyone  who  has 
believed,  has  believed  in  the  ñame  oí  the  Fathcr,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  you 
cali  him  a  pagan  after  his  profession  oí  íaith!  If  any  Christian  (God  forbid) 
should  falter,  he  can  be  called  a  sinner,  but  he  cannot  become  a  pagan  again. 

The  two  most  intriguing  details  here  are  what  looks  like  the  official  formula  "John  Doe 
or  Jane  Doe,  are  you  still  a  pagan,”  and  the  assertion  that  even  a  bad  Christian  cannot 
become  a  pagan  again  once  he  has  been  baptized.  There  are  also  a  number  oí  neutral 
passages  in  various  works  oí  Augustine.  Por  ex  ampie,  the  following  from  one  oí  the 
new  sermons:*'1 

But  perhaps  you  are  not  going  to  come  across  pagans  of  thís  sort  [namely  those 
who  get  drunk  after  festivals].  Some  pagans  condemn  those  who  abandon 
themselves  to  disgustingpleasures  and bouts of drunkenness, and say:  "Justas 
you  have  bad  Christians,  so  we  have  bad  pagans.  Consider  what  good  pagans 
are  like.”  Then  tliey  ñame,  for  instance,  wise  men  and  phílosophers. 

Augustine  styles  Porphyry  nobilissimus  philosophus  paganorum v*  A  law  of  423  forbids 
“those  persons  who  are  truly  Christians"  to  "lay  violent  hands  on  Jews  and  pagans 
(paganis)  who  are  living  quietly  and  attempting  nothing  disorderly  or  contrary  to  law.”Sí’ 

Ihere  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  existing  term, paganas  carne  to  be 
treated  as  the  Latín  equivalent  of  “heiiene.”  But  why?  Why paganus?  In  1952  Mohrmann 
suggested  a  modified  versión  of  the  "civilian”  hypothesis:  paganus  meaning  not  just 
civilian  in  opposition  to  soldier,  but  anyone  not  belonging  to  a  partiadar  group,  an  out- 
sider.57  She  cited  an  impressive  number  of  illustrations,  and  the  list  can  be  extended. 
A  wide  range  ofsuch  meanings  is  provided  by  the  following entry  in  a  bilingualglossary: 
íSiúrt^  (prívate  Citizen),  ó  pf)  áp^tov  (not  in  office),  q  a-rpateuópevos  (not  in  the  army); 
privatus,  paganus,  pkbeius .**  Hvery  term  is  delined  by  what  it  is  not  rather  than  what  it  is. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  paganus  is  that,  in  all  its  meanings,  it  takes  its  precise 
color  from  an  antonym.  Originally  rural  as  opposed  to  urban,  then  civilian  as  opposed  to 
military,  and  Anally  pagan  as  opposed  to  Christian.  We  also  find  other  such  pairs. 
A  passage  of  Cicero  normally  included  under  the  first  heading  in  fact  implies  a  slightly 
diíferent  contrast:  pagani  as  opposed  to  montani,  an  archaic  formula  apparently  implying 
the  entire  populatíon  of  Rome,  both  the  original  settlements  on  the  Paladne  and 


54.  S.  Mayence  62. 97  =  Dolbeau  1996,  ,173. 

5S-  Aug-  F-P-  234;  Ov.  Dei  11. 3. 

56.  Cotí.  Tlieod.  xvi.  10. 24,  issued  it  Cunstantinople  onSJune  423. 

57.  Mohrmann  1952,  n8¡  for  a  more  systematic  treatment,  TLLx.  1  (1982),  80.  Courtney  s  note  suggests 
"outsider”  as  a  tran&lation  of  paganum  at  Juvenil  16. 33. 

58.  Corp.  GIosí.  Lat  II.  330. 48;  the  absence  of  the  religious  sense  is  probably  to  he  explained  by  eastern 
rather  than  pre-Christian  origin. 


Esquiline  hills  and  the  surrounding  farm  land,  the  pagi.**  A  couple  of  legal  texts  distin- 
guish  the  estates  of  the  emperor,  senators,  and  pagani,  where  pagani  apparently  denotes 
ordinary  prívate  citizens.60  A  recentíy  published  document  from  Oxyrhynchus  uses 
Grcek  paganós  a  number  of  times  interchangably  with  demotai  “to  describe  those  with 
no  official  positions.”61  In  fact,  we  find  Greek  paganós  in  a  variety  of  slightly  differing  con- 
texts:  prívate  citizens  as  opposed  to  officials;  lay  clothes  as  opposed  to  monastic  garb; 
everyday  clothes  as  opposed  to  what  one  wears  on  festival  daysj  a  gladiator  s  personal  as 
opposed  to  professional  ñame;  and  even  everyday  chariot  racing  as  opposed  to  the  spe- 
cial  events  held  on  gala  days.62  By  the  tenth  century  there  was  even  a  verb  Trayavü  = 
remove  from  office.  The  likelihood  is  that  at  least  some  of  these  meanings  either  go  back 
to  Latín  paganus  or  would  readily  have  been  understood  by  Latín  speakers  from  some 
(at  least  impüed)  antonym  in  the  context.  lhe  soldier/ civilian  opposition  is  simply  one 
example  of  a  much  wider  and  more  general  usage.  It  would  not  be  surprislng  to  find 
pagani  in  some  newly  found  inscriptíon  relating  to  (say)  mcmbership  of  the  Román 
guilds  ( collegia ),  identiíying  those  who  were  not  members, 

Here  it  is  relevant  to  compare  a  formula  employed  by  Greek-speaking  Christians 
from  as  early  as  Paul:  “those  outside”  (al  ol  lS-io0£v),  meaning  non-Christians.  This 
too  is  a  usage  that  goes  back  to  pre-Christian  times,6*  but  became  par  ticularly  common 
in  Christian  references  to  classical,  that  is  to  say  non-Christían,  culture:  “externa! 
learning,  wisdom,  philosophy,”  often  used  neutrally  or  even  as  a  compliment.6*  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  best  to  express  the  idea  of  “outsider"  in  Latín.  The  lack  of  a  defirtíte 
article  excluded  the  elegantly  unspecific  “those  outside”  possible  in  Greek.  The  stan¬ 
dard  Christian  way  to  refer  to  classical  literature  or  learning  in  Latín  was  to  use  the 
word  saecularis,6S  literally  “learning  of  the  world,"  but  this  was  not  an  epithet  that  could 
be  applied  to  a  person.  Alienus ,  peregrinas  and  externus  were  no  doubt  felt  to  be  too 
hostile,  implying  as  they  did  "foreign”  or  “non-Roman.”  For  a  combination  ofreasons 
now  inretrievably  lost,  paganus  was  the  word  that  caught  on. 

Particularly  suggestive  is  the  earliest  datable  nonliterary  example  of  the  religious 
sense,  an  epitaph  from  Catania  in  Sicily  for  a  baby  girl,  erected  by  her  father  Zoi'lus, 
corrector  of  the  province.66  Some  critics  have  been  reluctant  to  exploit  an  undated 
inscriptíon,  but  it  can  at  any  rate  be  dated  before  314,  when  the  title  of  the  governor  of 


59.  Cicero,  De  domo  74,  with  R.  G.  Nisbets  commentary  (1939}.  i}7-j8¡  TLL  x.  1. 79, $  2.  a;  Tarpin  2002, 
186-88. 

60.  Ulpian,  Dig  xi.  4. 3:  divus  Alaren *. .  .facultatem  dedit  ingreditiuli  tam  Caesarís  quam  senatorum  et pagano¬ 
rum  praedía ;  so  too  ib.  xi.  4-  «•  2. 

61.  P.  Oxy.  3758  (quotation  from  R.  A.  Coks  00  line  9,  p.  164), 

62.  Grégoire  and  ürgeis  19523  Uikonomidés  197a,  1903  Dagron  2000, 127.  For  gladiators,  J.  Keil,  Akad. 
Wiss.  Witn,  Anzeiger  79  {1942),  84-87;  L.  Robert,  Buil.  Ép.  1943, 336. 

63.  See  LSJ,  Bauer/Danker  and  Lampe  s.v.  íj-ui  and  fí;ta0rv.  Iamblichus,  Vi  tu  Pythag.  i$i,  uses  oi  ££«  of 
those  outside  the  circle  of  Pythagoras. 

64.  f)  fljw  (8ev)  MuSeta,  f|  0úpa6ev  (41X0)  004103  many  examples  cited  m  Cameronand  Long  1993, 35-37. 

65.  saiculares  iitterae,  libri,  códices,  eruditiosaeadi,  saeculi  disciplina:  TLL  s.v.  littera  Ilcia  and  Utteratura;  on  stiecu- 
Item  in  the  sense  ofwhatwe  would  cali  the  “secular"  world,  Lólstedt,  Syntactica  ii  (Lund  1933),  470-72. 

66.  C1L  x.  7122  -  ¡LCV 1549;  revised  text  by  G.  Manganato  in  AÉ 1939,  na  23,  with  some  useful  notes. 
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Sicily  was  changed  to  cowsu/íim.67  Since  this  makes  it  by  a  half-century  the  earliest- 
known  example  of  the  usage,  we  might  hüpe  to  íind  some  clue  here  about  its  origin. 
The  giri,  Julia  Florentina,  was  pagana  nata,  iived  lor  eighteen  months  and  twenty-two 
days,  and  úied  jiddis  facía,  surviving  her  baptism  by  four  hours.  Ten  days  latershe  was 
buried  in  front  of  the  church  of  the  martyrs.  A  number  of  things  about  this  touching 
dedication  cali  for  comment.  First,  in  such  a  context  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
pejorative  connotation.  Second,  even  if  Zoílus’s  own  conversión  postdated  Julias 
birth,  he  cannot  have  considered  a  child  (his  own  daughter)  of  less  than  two  an  active 
pagan.  Pagana  here  must  mean  simply  that  she  was  not  yet  a  full  member  of  the  church, 
more  speciíically  that  she  was  unbaptized.68  Third,  pagana  nata  is  clearly  and  sharply 
contrastad  with  f  delis  Jacta.  That  is  to  say,  as  in  the  many  other  cases  just  considered, 
pagana  takes  its  precise  color  írom  an  antonym  in  the  context. 

Following  Mohrmann,  then,  1  would  suggest  that  the  religious  sense  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  rustics  or  soldiers  of  Christ.  At  some  tíme,  around  the  end  of  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Christians  began  referring  to  those  “outsíde” 
their  community  as  pagani.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  was  ever  a  conscious  search  for 
a  new  term.  Paganus  was  simply  the  most  natural  térra  for  any  Latin-speaking  com- 
munity  to  apply  to  outsiders.  To  use  a  contemporary  idiom,  paganus  represented  "the 
other"  in  any  group  or  community,  in  this  case  (of  course)  the  other  in  a  now  Christian 
world.  We  have  seen  that  cultivated  folk  thought  it  a  vulgarism  or  neologism.  But 
more  and  more  people  found  it  a  convenient,  at  least  potentially  neutral  way  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  non-Christians,  and  eventualiy  even  the  educated  capitulated  and  it  became 
standard.  It  was  presumably  at  this  stage  that  faney  by-forms  and  derivatives  líke 
paganismus,  pagani tas,  paganista,  and  paganizo  were  comed.6'’ 

Take  a  recent  case  in  English.  Nabody  really  knows  where  gay  =  homosexual 
comes  from.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  connection  with  old-fashioned 
phrases  líke  "gay  dog’’  or  “gay  Lothario,”  ñor  with  the  long-obsolete  sense  “prostitute” 
applied  to  women.711  Scholars  being  scholars,  one  has  even  suggested  a  link  with 
the  use  of‘‘gar  in  thirteenth-  and  fourteen-century  Provengal  poetry!  According  to 
Partridge,  the  sense  has  been  "common"  in  the  United  States  sínce  ca.  1945/’  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  OED  ollers  citations  from  the  1950S,  but  it  did  not  become  wide- 
spread  üll  the  i9óos  or  1970S. 

The  most  incriguing  thing  about  the  word  is  not  its  ultímate  derivation,  but  the 
foct  that  it  caught  on  so  rapidly,  elfectively  eliminating  all  competí  tion.  And  the  reas  o  n 
it  did  so  is  surely  that  by  the  197QS  homosexuality  had  sufikiently  entered  the  social 


6?.  Chastagnol  1963, 371-71]  fl.vnes  1981, 165. 

68.  So  Mohrm.inn  1951, 114. 

69-  Í:ory¡ti¡íiiiiíiJ¿  (quite  comino»)  and  paganista  or  yuguiutu  (very  rareface  TLL  x.  1.78.41-49,50-77. 

70.  See  the  well-documented  entry  s.v.  in  OED¡  Burchtield,  ’IUc  New  Fowler í  A todera  English  Usage  ( 199  6) , 
s.v.;  Gamer,  Oxford  Uidioiuiry  of  Ai  fieman  Usage  and  Ütyle  (2000)  s.  v. 

71.  Boswéll  1980,  43  n.  6;  Partridge,  Dictionary  o]  Slang  and  Uncaiweiitioniil  English,  Üth  ed.  (New  York 
1981),  450. 


and  cultural  mainstream  for  a  need  to  be  felt  for  a  neutral,  nonspecific  term,  a  term 
thatneither  depreriated  homosexuals  ñor  evoked  uncomfortably  explicit  sexual  asso- 
dations  (as  “homosexual”  itself  does),  a  word  that  could  be  dropped  casually  in 
“polite”  company.  Words  that  fill  a  newly  felt  need  some  times  catch  on  very  quickly 
(computer-related  terminology  is  an  obvious  recent  illustration),  and  it  is  surely  no 
coincidence  that  paganus  caught  on  a  generation  after  the  Constantinian  revolution. 

2 

AnOther  point  that  may  cause  raised  eyebrows  in  some  quarters  is  my  reluctance 
to  use  the  currently  fashionable  ‘‘polytheist”  in  place  of  "pagan.”  There  seems  to  be  a 
growiog sense  that  “pagan"  is  somehow  objectionable.  Among  academics,  it  is  Fowden 
who  has  most  firmly  articulated  the  objections,  urging  that  “it  is  inappropriate  to  use 
a  term  derived  from  Christian  apologetic  to  denote  a  religious  culture  whose  study  is 
struggling  to  emerge  from  Christian  stereotypes.”n  True  to  his  convictions,  he  used 
“polytheist”  and  "polytheism”  throughout  his  valuable  survey  oflate  antique  paganism 
in  Cambridge  Ancient  History  13  (somewhat  undermined  by  the  índex  to  the  volume, 
where  the  entry  for  "polytheism”  offers  "see  paganism"!).  But  it  is  relevant  to  point  out 
straightaway  that  his  negative  reading  of  the  word  is  colored  by  his  mistaken  appeal  to 
the  pejorative  “rustic"  etymology.  It  may  be  precisely  because  it  was  not,  in  itself,  an 
overtly  pejorative  term  that  paganus  caught  on  when  and  as  rapidly  as  it  did. 

More  surprisingiy,  there  are  sigas  that  the  word  is  not  only  felt  to  be  unfair  to  late 
antique  non-Christians  but  also  offensive  to  present-day  non-Christians.  Several 
schools  ínvited  to  partícipate  in  a  conference  on  “paganism  and  Christiamty”  in 
London  a  few  years  ago  refused  to  attend.  Apparently,  school  authorities  thought  the 
term  might  cause  oíFense  to  their  many  Hindú,  Muslim,  and  Jewish  students.  Barnes 
has  described  a  lecture  he  gave  on  late  Román  paganism  that  called  forth  more 
discussion  about  his  terminology  than  his  thesis,  and  I  myself  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience.  Ln  an  age  of  growing  religious  fundamentalism  1  certainly  have  no  wísh  to 
cause  offense,  but  this  is  surely  a  case  of  misplaced  political  correctness. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  danger  that  pejorative  language  will  foster  or  disguise  biased 
thinking.  We  might  well  doubt  the  impartíality  of  a  modern  historian  who  used  terms 
Iike  “heathen,"  “ infidel,’'  or  "¡dolater.’’7}  But  whatever  negative  associations  “pagan" 
may  once  have  borne  in  Christian  polemic  are  surely  now  confined  to  the  rhetoric  of 
American  fundamentalist  preachers.  The  Reverend  Jerry  Falwell  infamously  blamed 
indigenous  “pagans  and  abortionists”  rather  than  foreign  terrorists  for  the  9/ n  attacks 


71.  Fowden  1991, 119  n.\ 

73.  To  judge  from  its  OED  entry  "heathen”  regulariy  implies  uncivilized  and  uncultivated  The  very  fact 
that  it  is  now  obsolete,  at  any  rate  in  sdiolarly  díscourse,  suggests  that  it  has  always  been  a  more  pejo¬ 
rative  term  than  "pagan." 
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on  New  York.  But  such  excesses  ¿sitie,  the  current  associations  of "pagan"  outsule  the 
Academy  are  overwhelmingly  positive  rather  than  negative.  Anyone  who  searches  the 
Internet  for  “pagan"  wiil  discover  in  a  matter  of  minutes  that  it  is  now  a  key  conccpt  in 
New  Age  philosophy,  Wicca,  environmental  awareness,  and  many  other  altematives 
to  the  supposed  tyranny  of  traditional  organízed  religión/4  Modero  pagans  (or  “neo- 
pagans,”  as  they  sometimes  cali  themselves)  claím  to  practice  an  "earth-centred  reli¬ 
gión”  that  off’ers  harmony  with  nature,  ecological  awareness,  tolerance,  and  enhanced 
spirituality,  and  are  deiighted  to  derive  tlieir  concerns  from  the  original  meaning  of 
paganas,  "country-dweller.”7*  1  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  this  idealized  late 
twentieth-century  “paganism"  has  no  gentiíne  historical  roots.  Yet  it  is  as  much  part  of 
the  baggage  with  which  a  twenty-iirst-century  reader  approaches  the  word  as  the 
Christian  polemic  of  earlier  centuries  and Jerry  Falwell  Add  that  the  dominant  modern 
academic  representaron  of  late  Román  paganism  has  been  as  a  romantic  resistance 
movement,  and  it  is  verging  on  the  absurd  to  suggest  that  any  modern  reader  is  likcly  to 
be  led  into  a  negative  bias  by  the  use  of  this  word  in  a  book  on  the  iast  pagans. 

It  is  true  enough  that  early  Christians  used  “paganism"  as  “a  convenient  shorthand 
for  [a]  vast  spectrum  ofeults  rangingfrom  the  international  to  the  ethnie  and  local.’ 6 
Athanassiadi  and  Frede  write  of  "those  who  were  grouped  together  as  pagans  by  the 
Christian  apologists,  partly  for  reasons  of  convenience,  partly  for  reasons  of 
propaganda.”77  But  this  is'  inore  than  just  a  questionof  convenience  or  propaganda — or 
(as  Fowden  put  it)  “the  lazy  cunning  of  Christian  apologists."7*  There  is  a  very  real 
sense  in  which  Christianity  actually  created  paganism.  Ihe  development  has  been 
described  with  exemplary  clarity  by  North:74 

It  is  perhaps  misleading  even  to  say  that  there  was  such  a  religión  as  “paganism’' 
at  the  beginning  of  our  period....it  might  be  less  confusing  to  say  that  the 
pagans,  before  their  competition  with  Christianity,  had  no  religión  atall  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  normally  used  today.  They  had  no  tradition  of 
discourse  about  ritual  or  religious  matters  (apart  from  philosophicai  debate  or 
antiquarian  treatise),  no  organized  System  of  behefs  to  which  they  were  asked 
to  commit  themselves,  no  authority-structure  peculiar  to  the  religious  area, 
above  all  no  commitment  to  a  particular  group  of  people  or  set  of  ideas  other 
than  their  family  and  political  context.  lf  this  is  the  right  view  of  pagan  life,  it 


74.  As  of  8  Octoher  1008,  Google  o  (fe  red  more  than  34  inillion  hits  for  “pagan,"  excluding  Wahhabi  si  Il\, 
the  great  inajority  (as  far  as  I  persevered)  favorable. 

75.  E:or  a  mass  of  current  deiinitions  of  "pagan/  set  wvm religioustolerance.org/paganism.htm;  see  too 
Hardman  and  Harvey  (eds,),  Pagamin  Today  (San  I:rancisco  1995)  and  Pearson,  Roberts,  and  Samuel 
(eds.),  Nature  Religión  Today:  Pagaitiun  ni  ihe  Madera  World  (Edinburgh  1998),  both  wiih  exiensive 
bibliograpliies.  Half  tlie  contribu  tors  to  both  these  voluntes  are  academics. 

76.  Fowden  1993, 38. 

77.  Athanassiadi  and  Frede  1999, 4-5. 

78.  Fowden  1988, 173-81. 

79.  North  1991, 187-88. 


follows  that  we  should  look  on  paganism  quite  simply  as  a  religión  invented  in 
the  course  of  the  second  to  third  centuries  AD,  in  competition  and  interaction 
with  Christians,  Jews  and  others. 


The  lumping  together  of  all  non-Christian  cults  (Judaism  excepted)  under  one  label  is 
nOt  just  an  illustration  of  Christian  intolerance.  As  far  as  the  now  Christian  authorities 
were  concerned,  whether  at  the  local,  church,  or  governmental  level,  those  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  one  true  god,  whatever  the  diíferences  between  them,  were  for  all 
practicai  purposes  indistinguishable.  Thus  the  objection  that  the  tema  “pagan”  “flattens 
out  the  diversity  of  religious  experience"  of  non- Christians,  and  suggests  the  Christian 
perspective  of  a  world  divided  into  two  distinct  categories80  is  misplaced.  Of  course  it 
docs.  We  should  not  think  of  faurth-century  non-Christíans  indignantly  protesting  that 
they  were  all  being  lumped  together  under  an  insulting  sobriquet.  No  more  bias  is 
involved  than  when  (say)  Europeaun,  Mexican,  or  Japanese  naüonaJs  domiciled  in  the 
United  States  are  nowadays  all  dassified  indifferently  as  “aliens.”  It  would  be  absurd  to 
object  tha  t  the  term  does  not  do  jus  tice  to  their  diversity.  In  the  eyes  of  the  US.  government, 
whatever  their  ethrdc  or  national  origin,  language  or  religión,  they  are  indeed  all  aliens. 

Fourth-century  pagans  naturally  never  referred  to  themselves  as  pagans,  less 
beeause  the  term  was  insulting  than  because  the  category  had  no  meaning  for  them. 
Apagan  anxious  to  discover  whether  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  was  a  fellow  pagan 
would  get  a  more  iliuminating  response  by  asking  him  whether  he  was  a  Christian! 
When  the  pagan  Longinianus  styles  himself  homo  paganus  in  a  letter  to  Augustine  (Ep. 
234),  the  tone  of  the  letter  suggests  irony.  He  would  certainly  not  have  so  styled  him- 
self  writing  to  a  fellow  pagan. 

No  one  planrúng  to  treat  the  non-Chrisban  cults  of  late  antiquity  in  and  for  them¬ 
selves  in  all  their  variety  and  complexity  will  feel  any  need  to  use  so  unspecific  a  term  as 
"pagan.”  She  will  simply  write  about  the  followers  ofMithras,  Isis,  Mamas,  and  so  on. 
And  anyone  studying  (as  Fowden  briiliantly  did)  the  role  of  monotheism  in  creating  a 
universal  State  might  justifiably  iind  “poly  theism”  a  more  appropriate  term  for  contrast- 
ing  the  role  of  religión  in  the  pre-  and  post-Constantinian  empíre.  But  anyone  planrúng 
to  treat  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  establishment  to  non-Christian  groups  will  find 
“pagan"  a  simpler  and  more  accurate  term.  There  seems  little  point  ín  writing  of  the 
government  issuing  laws  against  polytheism  when  the  laws  themselves  use  terms  like 
“gentiles,”  “pagani,'’  and  a  variety  of  insulting  periphrases.  Indeed,  those  who  employ 
the  supposedly  neutral  “polytheism”  in  such  a  context81  are  in  consequence  (if  uninten- 
tionally)  making  the  Román  government  appear  less  intolerant  than  it  actually  was. 

Fowden  also  objected  that  the  continued  use  of  "pagan”  and  “paganism”  by  classical 
and  Christian  scholars  is  "one  more  sign  of  their  isolation  from  other  disciplines, 


80.  Forexample,  Sandweil  2007,  10;  so  too  Lee  2000, 10. 

81.  So  Fowden  in  his  chapter  in  CAIi  13  (1998),  338-60. 
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particularly  anthropology,  where  ‘polytheism’  is  the  norm.”  If  “polytheism”  i s  indeed 
the  term  most  modern  anthropologists  eraploy  (and  Chat  is  far  from  clear),81  this  is 
not  jusl  because  they  perceive  it  as  a  modern,  neutral  alternative  to  “pagan.”  In  them- 
selves,  monotheism  and  polytheism  certainly  can  be  value-free  ways  of  classifying 
religions,  but  that  is  because  they  are  aiso  virtually  content-free.  As  the  online 
Encyclopacdia  Britannica  puts  it,  polytheism  "characterizes  virtually  all  religions 
other  than  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam.”  Paganism  has  a  much  more  restricted 
referente. 

In  modern  academic  writing  “pagan”  is  both  more  and  less  than  a  synonym  (pejo- 
rative  or  otherwise)  for  “polytheist.”  Whatever  its  connotations  in  the  preaching  of 
televangelists  or  Wicca  Web  sites,  ¡11  current  historical  discourse,  by  long-established 
convention  it  is  regularly  employed  as  a  shorthand  for  various  facets  of  the  non-  or 
pre-Christian  socáety  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  and  its  neighbours,  excluding  (for 
historical  reasons)  Judaism.  For  example,  modern  scholarly  discussions  of  the  age  at 
which  Román  girls  married  regularly  distinguish  between  the  evidence  for  Christian 
and  “pagan”  marriages.81  It  ís  also  widely  believed  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is 
immaterial  in  this  context)  that  women  played  a  more  prominen  t  role  in  early  Christian 
communities  than  their  "pagan"  counterparts.”4  In  neither  case  does  “pagan"  have  any 
referente,  depreciatory  or  otherwise,  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  these  people.  It  simply 
identiíies  social  practices  current  in  the  non-  or  pre-Christian  Román  world.  In  much 
the  same  way  it  is  also  now  used  in  Jewish  studies  to  identiíy  non-Jewish  cities  or  non- 
Jewish  objects,  imagery,  practices,  and  art  in  the  Jewish  cities  of  Paiestine.85  It  is  also 
the  standard  term  employed  for  their  former  religious  practices  in  modern  studies  on 
the  conversión  of  the  Celts,  Slavs,  Vikings,  and  so  on.®1  Purists  might  object  to  the 
usagc,  but  it  is  widely  accepted  and  not  easy  to  think  of  a  more  succinct  or  convenient 
alternative.  One  might  as  well  object  to  the  coilective  use  of  "barbarían"  to  denote  all 
and  any  peoples  beyond  the  Román  frontiers,  obviously  depreciatory  and  making  no 
distinction  between  long-established  empires  like  Sassanid  Persia  and  tribal  groups 
like  Gotbs  and  Huns.  The  reason  no  one  does  object  is  that  barbarians  have  no  modern 
cons  t  i  tu  ency.87 

Furthermore,  for  all  its  polysyllabic  pretense  to  technicality,  it  would  be  naive  to 
assume  that  “polytheism"  itself is  a  term  free  of  pejorative  connotations.  To  start  with, 
the  relevant  entries  in  Lampes  Patristic  Lexicón 88  reveal  it  as  a  standard  term  of  early 
Christian  polemic,  often  Linked  with  or  glossed  as  idolatry  and  atheism.  The  Jewish 


81.  A  survey  of  the  Anthropological  Index  Online  for  the  past  thirty  years  showed  far  more  hits  for 
“paganism”  than  “polytheism." 

83.  Hopkins  1965,  319;  Shaw  1987»  44  (glossing “pagan"  as  “early  empire"). 

84.  For  a  recent  evaluación  of  ihis  assumption,  sce  Castcllí  1998, 227-57. 

85.  S.  Schwartz  1001,  Ch,  4;  Friedheim  1006. 

86.  For  example,  Jones  and  Pennick  1995, 131-37;  Fletcher  1997, 6,  and  passim  ("Celtio,  Scandinavian  and 
Slavonic  paganisms"). 

87.  I  amspcakingofgener.il  books;  naturally,  the  expcrts  (notably  Golfart)  object. 

88.  Sw,  «oXoScia,  and  related  terms  (notably  rwXufleopavíít,  madness  of  polytheism). 


writer  Philo  refers  in  the  most  hostile  of  terms  to  polytheism  as  an  evil  that  leads  to 
atheism.89  With  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini  ty  and  veneration  of  saints, 
pagans  soon  began  to  turn  the  reproach  back  on  Christians.  Here  is  what  John 
Chrysostom  represents  pagans  saying  alreadybefore  the  cióse  of  the  fourth  century; 
nWho  is  this  Father?  Who  is  this  Son?  Who  is  this  Holy  Ghost?  How  is  it  that  you 
accuse  us  of  polytheism  when  you  have  three  gods?”9U  The  Saracens  said  the  same 
about  the  Crusaders,  as  have  many  others  before  and  since,  most  conspicuously  fun- 
damentalist  Muslims  of  modern  Christians. 

Even  at  the  academic  level,  we  can  hardly  claim  to  have  altogether  shaken  off  the 
condescending  Eurocentric  assumption  that  polytheism  is  a  stage  that  mankind 
passes  through  on  the  way  to  monotheism.  If  i  t  is  true  that  polytheism  has  become  the 
preferred  term  of  modern  anthropologists,  that  is  because  they  have  chosen  to  ignore 
all  this  baggage.  But  the  fact  that  they  intend  it  as  no  more  than  a  mode  of  classification 
does  not  mean  that  all  readers  will  accept  it  as  such.  To  take  an  obvious  example, 
Christians  and  Muslims  tend  to  see  Hinduism  as  a  classic  case  of  polytheism,  but  “all 
Hindus  sometimes  and  some  Hindus  always  insist  that  there  ís  in  reality  only  one 
God,  of  whom  all  the  distinct  gods  and  goddesses  are  but  forms.”91  One  man’s  tax- 
onomy  is  another  man’s  condescension. 

No  less  important,  polytheism  ínescapably  implies  a  monotheíst  perspective.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  anyone  in  pre-Christian  times  to  cali  himself  a  poly¬ 
theist,  and  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  non- Christians  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  would  almost  certainly  have  thought  that  classifying  them  according  to 
whether  they  worshipped  one  or  many  gods  blurred  what  they  themselves  would 
have  considered  far  more  significant  differences.  Cicero  and  Varro,  for  example, 
would  have  been  surprísed  by  the  emphasis  on  the  number  ofgods  rather  than  the 
príestly  colleges.  Varro’s  Antiquitates  rerutn  divinarum  comprised  sixteen  books, 
the  lirst  thirteen  devoted  to  priesthoods,  shrines,  festivals,  and  rituals,  with  only  the 
last  three  coming  to  the  gods.91  A  large  part  of  the  reason  paganism  yielded  com- 
paratively  easily  and  rapidly  (at  least  in  the  West)  is  precisely  that  pagans  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire  had  so  little  in  common. 

Outside  the  academic  context,  current  use  of  the  term  "polytheism”  implies  an 
aggressively  monotheist  perspective,  whether  Christian  or  Muslim.  In  this  postmodern 
age,  when  poly-  words  (polyvalent,  polysemous,  and  the  like)  have  come  to  take  on 
aggressively  positive  connotations,  some  attack  monotheism  as  “imperialism  in 
religión.’'9'  In  the  mouth  of  a  Jerry  Falwell  or  Osama  bin  Laden,  polytheism  is  by  no 


89.  De  confus.  liitg.  42  (tü>  TtoXuSfuXeyojiévu  kcjkw);  De  fuga  114;  Depraem.  161;  Deebr.  no;  De  virl.  214;  De 
decaí,  65;  De  opij'.  171. 

90.  7iíi; ... rj^ilv  éxnXci  tcoXd0£Íov;Jo.  Chrys.  In  Joatut.  tbm.  xvíi.  4  (PG 49- 112). 

9».  Fuller  1992,30. 

92.  For  Varios  sixteen  books,  below  p.  61511.231;  cf.  Cic.  De  nal.  deor.  iii.  5  and  De  harusp.  resp.  18  for  a  similar 
emphasis. 

93.  Adler  1986,  viii. 
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means  }ust  a  term  of  taxonomy.  Anyone  who  searches  tlie  Internet  for  "polytheist”  or 
"poly  theism"  will  tliscover  a  large  number  ofWahhabi  denunciations  ofjews,  Christians, 
and  even  Shiite  Muslims  as  poiytheists.  One  Web  site  refcrs  to  Christians  as  "polytheist 
trinitarian  pagans."**  Whatever  chances  “poly theism"  may  once  have  had  of  becoming 
a  scientiftc  principie  of  ciassifícation  have  been  overtaken  by  events.  In  the  modern 
world,  the  sad  truth  is  that  ver)'  few  terms  ín  the  religíous  lexicón  are  entirely  neutral. 

One  much-debated  issue  in  current  research  (Ch.  5)  is  the  percentage  of  Christian 
oíTiceholders  at  successive  dates  (350,  380,  42.0,  and  so  on).  Since  the  point  oí  the 
exercise  is  to  trace  the  rate  of  Christianization,  for  this  limited  purpose  it  is  enough  to 
classify  all  who  cannot  be  shown  to  be  Christians  as  pagans,  whatever  their  actual 
beliefs  (about  which  in  most  cases  we  have  no  informatíon  of  any  sort).  From  the 
point  of  view  of  our  statistical  inquiry  all  we  need  to  know  is,  was  he  or  wasn’t  he  a 
Christian?  If  not,  ít  doesn't  soften  the  blow  to  classify  him  as  polytheist  rather  than 
pagan.  To  take  a  somewhat  diflerent  example,  in  standard  usage  “  Visigothic  paganism" 
and  “  Viking  paganism”  simply  reler  to  whatever  cults  the  Visigoths  and  Vikings  prac- 
ticed  before  they  embraced  Christianity.**  lt  neither  describes  ñor  judges  any  actual 
beliefs  they  held  before  conversión;  in  itselJf  it  does  not  even  entail  the  assumption 
that  they  were  poiytheists. 

Paganism  certainly  implies  poly  theism,  but  not  all  pre-Christian  cults  were  in  fact 
polytheist.  The  truth  is  that  from  the  earliest  times  down  into  late  antiquity  a  great 
many  pagans  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  one  god  or  supreme  power.90  To  be  sure, 
most  of  them  also  assumed  a  pluraiity  of  subordínate  gods,  but  is  it  helpful  on  this 
basis  to  classify  them  straightforwardly  as  poiytheists?  Fowden  himself  cites  the 
well-known  case  of  the  grammarian  Maximus  of  Madauros,  writing  to  none  other 
than  his  friond  Augustine:1'7 

There  is  a  Greek  myth  of  uncertain  authenticity  that  Mount  Olympus  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  gods.  But  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  eyes  (ceniitnus  eí 
probamus)  that  the  forum  of  our  own  town  is  occupied  by  a  throng  of  beneli- 
cent  deities  ( salutarium  numinum).  Yet  who  would  be  so  foolish,  so  touched  in 
the  head,  as  to  deny  that  there  is  one  supreme  god,  without  beginning,  without 
natural  offspring,  like  a  great  and  powerful  father?  His  powers,  scattered 
throughout  the  material  world,  we  cali  upon  under  various  ñames,  since  (of 
course)  none  of  us  knows  his  true  ñame.  For  '  god"  is  a  ñame  common  to  all 
cuits.  Thus  when  we  honour  his  sepárate  parts  by  diíFerent  forms  of  prayer,  we 
seem  to  worship  him  entire. 

94,  www.answering-christianity.coin;  anothersite  reler»  to  Christians  as  "trinitos." 

9j.  Ihompson  196Ó,  vu,  55  63; Jones  and  Pennick  1993, 131-37. 

96.  Athanassudi  and  Frede  1999;  see  too  Barnes  10  o  i,  141-01;  Nortli  100$,  115-43. 

97.  fy>-  16.  1  (¿ir.  W.  Parsons»  translation,  adapted);  for  the  liltle  that  is  known  abuul  Maximus,  PCBE 
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Despitc  the  fact  that  Maximus  closes  his  letter  with  the  wish  that  the  "gods  preserve” 
Augustine  (a  routine  formula,  in  this  case  presumably  intended  as  a  joke),  it  surely 
misplaces  the  emphasis  to  classify  him  as  polytheist.*1  In  modern  terminology  he 
was  a  "henotheist,”  someone  who  believes  in  one  god,  thought  not  to  the  exclusión 
OÍ  all  others.‘w  But  this  distinction  would  have  been  meaningless  lo  fourth-century 
Christians,  in  whose  eyes  there  was  no  diiference  between  poiytheists,  henotheists, 
or  indeed  atheists.  They  were  all  pagans.  Even  monotheists  would  be  pagans  if  their 
one  god  was  not  the  one  true  god.  For  Christians,  the  key  distinction  was  less  bet¬ 
ween  one  god  and  many  gods  than  between  the  one  true  god  and  false  gods,  whether 
one  or  many.100 

Athanassiadi  and  Frede  raise  the  surprising  objectíon  that  it  is  “  hard  ly  appropriate* 
to  characterize  "highly  articúlate  thinkers  like  Plotinus  or  Proclus”  as  pagans.  The  irrel- 
evance  of  such  an  argument  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  asking  whether  “polytheist" 
would  be  more  appropriatc,  or  even  more  dcscriptivc.  Neither  term  (of  course)  is  a 
remotely  adequate  characterisation  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  anyotie,  whether  a  subtle 
pbilosopher  like  Proclus  or  an  illiterate  devotee  of  Mithras  in  the  Román  army.  But 
whatever  else  Proclus  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  authorities  he  was  indeed  a 
pagan.  In  this  case  the  irrelevance  of  the  argument  is  further  underlined  by  the  fact  that 
their  fellow  Greeks,  Christians  and  pagans  alike,  would  have  called  Plotinus  and  Proclus 
not  pagans  but  hellenes,  a  characterisation  both  would  proudly  have  accepted. 

There  are  in  fact  more  substantial  and  relevan  t  objections  to  the  term  "pagan  ”  The 
widespread  use  of  formulas  like  “pagan  reaction,"  “pagan  propaganda,”  and  even  just 
“the  pagans”  in  much  earlier  writing  on  the  end  of  Graeco-Roman  paganism  has 
encouraged  the  mistaken  idea  that  pagans  as  a  class  possessed  unity  of  purpose  and 
organizaron,  at  least  in  the  face  of  the  threat  posed  by  Christianity.  This  ¡s  an  assump- 
tion  that  has  plagued  a  good  deal  of  writing  about  late  Román  paganism  in  particular. 
Since  many  of  the  last  generation  of  Román  pagans  carne  ixom  the  same  social  class,  it 
has  often  been  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  a  "pagan  party,"  led  by  a  few  prominen  t 
aristocrats.  We  shall  see  that  this  was  not  so.  But  it  is  an  error  that  would  not  be  less- 
ened  by  using  the  term  "polytheist”  rather  than  “pagan."1111  Ñor  is  the  danger  of  seeing 
the  decline  of  paganism  too  much  in  terms  of  Christi an/pagan  conflict  in  any  way 
lessened  by  a  change  of  terminology. 

Much  confusión  has  also  been  caused  by  loose  use  of  phrases  like  “pagan  litera- 
ture"  or  “the  pagan  classics.”  To  characterize  the  classics  ín  this  way  has  given  rise  to 
the  misleading  notion  that  pagans  saw  the  classics  as  a  buffer  or  even  weapon  against 
Christianity.  We  shall  see  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  pagans  as  a  class  were 


98.  Another  famous  example  is  Lucius's  prayer  to  Isis  under  her  many  difieren!  guises  in  Bk  xi  of  the 
Metüimrphoses. 

99.  So  Fowden  1993, 5, 40-4». 

too.  For  the  distinction  between  true  and  false  religión,  Jan  Assmann,  The  Pnce  of  Potytheism  (Stanford 
loro). 

lor.  Fowden,  for  example,  refers  to  “tlie  polytheist  party  in  the  senate”  ( CAH xi;i  [1998],  551). 
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any  more  devoted  to  the  classics  than  cultivated  Christians  (Ch.  9-13).  “Pagan"  histo- 
riography  (Ch.  14,  17-18)  is  a  partí cularly  dangerous  notion,  unmistakably  ¡mplying 
writers  with  a  consciously  pagan  agenda.  The  re  are  one  or  two  Greek  anti-Christian 
histories  (Eunapius,  Zosimus),  but  no  identitiable  western,  Latín  example.  Yet  "poly- 
theist"  classics  or  historiography  is  no  solution;  rather  terms  with  no  speciíically  reli¬ 
gious  associations  like  “classical,"  “classicizing,”  or  “secular.’'  Itis  no  less  misleading  to 
write  oP  pagan”  art.  While  it  may  be  a  conveiüent  and  acceplable  shorthand  to  distin- 
guish  (say)  pagan  írom  Christian  sarcophagi,  meaning  those  decorated  withmytho- 
logical  scenes  as  opposed  to  those  decorated  with  biblical  scenes,  to  assume  or  argüe 
that  the  former  havc  a  “pagan”  message  (see  Ch.  19)  iinplies  a  (so  to  speak)  nonde- 
nominationally  polytheist  iconography  that  all  non-Christians  would  recognize  as 
such,  whatever  their  individual  beliefs.  It  also  implies  (indeed  is  often  íntended  to 
imply)  a  consciously  anti-Christian  purpose.  Obviously  “polytheist”  does  not  help 
here  either.  Once  again,  "classical,”  “secular,"  or  just  "mythological”  is  the  simplest 
solution  at  a  terminological  level. 

A  randomsurvey  ofafew  recent  studies  of  late  antique  society  that  employ  ‘‘poly¬ 
theist"  instead  of  “pagan"  turned  up  not  a  single  case  where  the  substitution  of'pagan” 
could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  have  been  said  to  convey  a  negative  bias  of  any 
sort.  I  like  to  think  that  in  the  íbllowing  pages  I  use  “pagan”  less  often  and  more  care- 
fully  than  most  who  have  written  on  this  subject.  And  where  appropriate  1  occasion- 
ally  use  “polytheist.”  But  in  most  cases  “pagan”  is  the  simplest,  most  iamiliar,  and  most 
appropriate  term,  and  1  make  no  further  apology  for  using  it 
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During  his  visit  to  Home  in  357,  Constantius  II  ordered  the  altar  ofVictory  removed 
from  the  senate  house.  Christian  senators  had  understandably  been  distressed  at 
having  to  watch  while  their  pagan  peers  burned  incense  before  senatorial  meetings. 
Yet  during  that  same  visit  Constantius  waiked  around  Rome  admiring  the  anden t 
temples,  and  even  filled  vacancies  in  the  pontifical  eolleges,  evidently  ín  his  capacity 
aspontifex  tnaximus.'  The  pious  emperor  may  not  have  performed  these  duties  enthu- 
síastically,  but  no  doubt  saw  them  as  a  necessary  quid  pro  quo.  If  he  was  going  to 
grant  a  request  from  Christian  senators,  it  was  tactful  to  grant  a  parallel  request  from 
pagan  senators.  Though  usuaily  treated  as  a  turning  point  in  Christian  intolerance, 
when  viewed  in  context  what  this  episode  really  illustrates  is  the  policy  of  compro- 
mise  even  the  most  seemingly  intolerant  of  Christian  emperors  pursucd  whenever 
possible. 

Many  Christians  undoubtedly  urged  Constantius  to  go  much  further.  Firmicus 
Maternus  is  one  vivid  and  notably  intemperate  surviving  illustration  (Ch.  s.  1).  But 
emperors  were  reluctant  to  offend  the  rich  and  powerful.  Churchmen  might  put 
spiritual  valúes  first,  but  emperors  faced  more  pressing  priorities.  The  reason 
Constantius  was  in  the  West  at  all  was  a  dvil  war,  and  while  a  few  prominent  Román 
aristocrats  had  rallied  to  Magnentius  (notably  Proculus,  prefect  of  Rome  under 
Magnentius  in  351-52),  many  others  had  left  Rome  to  join  Constantius  (notably 
Adelphius,  prefect  of  Rome  fromjune  to  December  351).  As  it  happens,  Proculus  was 
a  pagan  and  Adelphius  a  Christian,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  allegiance  during  the 
war  turned  on  religious  sympathy.  Even  if  it  had,  that  was  still  an  argument  for  concil- 
iating  powerful  pagans  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  offending  Christian  opinión.  It 
was  no  doubt  explained  to  Constantius  that  Román  priesthoods  were  social  prizes 
rather  than  religious  vocations  (Ch.  4),  and  that  the  pontifls  and  augurs  themselves 
never  touched  a  knife  or  a  sacrificial  victim. 

The  altar  ofVictory  was  back  in  the  senate  house  by  382,  no  doubt  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  Julián  on  Constantius  s  death.  Inevitably,  Christian  senators  are  bound  to 
have  renewed  their  demand  for  its  removal  on  Julians  death.  Some  have  argued  that 

1.  Anuís,  xvi,  10.  4-11;  Symm.  Re!.  3. 7 ¡  Rüpke  1008, 58,  implausibly  claims  that  this  'had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  role  of  pontifex  ituximus,  but  must  be  seen  in  respect  of  the  emperor's  participation  in 
senatorial  appointments.’ 
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Julians  an  ti- Christian  policies  had  a  polarizing  effect  on  Christian/pagan  relations.1 2 * * * 
The  re  raay  be  sume  truth  in  this,  but  they  certainly  had  no  immediate  or  perceptible 
effect  on  imperial  policy.  The  dates  símply  do  not  íit.  Since  the  altar  was  clearly 
s ti  11  diere  in  382,  it  follows  that  (passing  over  the  short  reign  of  Jovian)  Valentinian  1 
(363-75)  must  have  tumed  down  the  appeal  of  the  Christian  party.  This  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  spccch  Ambrose  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  (safely  deceased)  Valentinian  I 
addressing  his  son  Valentinian  II,  beginning:  “  You  have  misjudged  me  in  thinking  that 
I  coilaborated  with  the  pagans.  Nobody  told  me  that  there  was  an  altar  in  that  Román 
senate  house. This  can hardly  be  true.  Symmachus  represents  Valentinian  looking 
down  from  lieaven  on  (pagan)  priests  teariully  reproaching  him  “now  that  the  custom 
which  he  himself  was  glad  to  preserve  has  been  broken  "*  Valentinian  famously  did  his 
best  to  be  neutral  in  matters  of  religión,'’  and  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  he  decided 
to  concede  this  point  to  powerful  pagans. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  Christian  senators  renewed  their  appeal  to  Gratian 
when  he  became  sénior  western  Augustus  on  the  death  of  Valentinian  in  37S.  But  to 
start  with  he  too  must  have  refused,  since  it  was  not  till  382  that  he  ordered  the  altar 
removed  again.  This  refusal  was  presumably  onc  element  in  the  conciliatory  policy 
toward  the  Román  aristocracy  he  pursued  in  the  earlyyears  of  his  reign.  In  382  he  also 
tookcertain  Financial  measures  against  the  State  cults,  and  mostscholars  have  assumed 
that  it  was  in  connection  with  these  two  measures  that  he  also  repudiated  the  title  of 
pontifex  maximus.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  why  he  embarked  on  what  has  tradi- 
tionally  been  seen  as  a  radical  new  policy  toward  paganism.6 

The  standard  view  is  that  in  the  íirst  part  of  his  reign  Gratian  was  still  under  the 
ínfluence  of  his  oíd  tutor  Ausonius,  held  to  explain  the  pro -senatorial  policies  of  his 
early  years.  But  after  moving  his  court  to  Milán  in  381  he  fell  under  the  iníluence  of 
bishop  Ambrose  and  abruptiy  tumed  against  the  pagan  aristocrats  he  had  previously 
been  courtíng.  Though  often  repeated  as  though  undisputed  fact,  neither  part  of  this 
hypothesis  rests  on  any  sort  of  evidence.  The  fact  that  Ausonius  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Symmachus  does  not  prove  that  he  was  behind  Gradaos  early  policy  ofcourting 
the  Román  senate.  That  policy  was  an  inevitable  reaction  to  the  very  hostile  attitude 
to  the  aristocracy  of  Valentinian  l’s  later  years.  Within  months  of  Valentinian  s  death 
those  responsible  for  this  policy  were  either  dismissed  or  executed,7  Given  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  usurpation,  there  had  never  been  any  point  in  treating  so  powerful  a 
group  so  badly,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  paganism  of  some  of  the  most  promínent 
senators  was  a  factor  in  the  new  policy.  Ausonius  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian, 


and  the  fact  that,  like  many  Christians  of  his  generation,  he  was  devoted  to  classical 
culture  need  not  imply  any  sympathy  for  pagan  cult.  Ñor  was  Ausoruus’s  the  only 
voice  Gratian  listened  to.  According  to  Zosimus,  in  the  early  days  of  his  solé  reign 
Gratian  was  under  the  iníluence  of  court  eunuchs  (p.  7S2) .  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  that  Gratian  was  ever  favorable  to  paganism  as  distinct  from  being  attracted  to 
secular  culture. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  the  all  but  universal  assumption 
that  Gratian  ever  fell  under  the  iníluence  of  Ambrose.  In  autumn  378  he  asked  Ambrose 
for  a  statement  of  faith.6  In  the  past  this  was  interpreted  as  a  request  iirom  a  pious  but 
(thanks  to  Ausonius)  theologically  untutored  youth  in  search  of  spiritual  gui dance 
from  a  bishop  known  to  be  impeccably  orthodox.9  It  was  further  assumed  that  Gratian 
at  once  succumbed  to  Ambrose’s  spell.  But  at  this  date  Ambrose  had  not  yet  published 
any  theological  writings,  and  if  it  was  instruction  the  emperor  was  looking  for,  there 
were  many  more  sénior  and  experienced  bishops  he  knew  better  much  closer  to  his 
court  in  Trier.  Most  of  these  bishops  were  Homoeans,  naturally  suspícíous  of  the  new 
Cathoiic  bishop  of  Milán  who  had  replaced  the  loyalHomoean  Auxentius.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  these  Homoeans  were  suspicious  of  Ambrose  and  urged  Gratian  to 
demand  a  personal  statement  of  faith.  Ambrose’s  exact  words  ar ejidem  meam  audire 
vduisti,  where  the  meam  implies,  not  a  theological  treatise,  but  Ambrose s  personal 
creed.  Corning  from  an  emperor,  the  voluisti  is  something  closer  to  a  command  than  a 
wish  (indeed  Ambrose  later  uses  the  term  mandaveras  of  Gratians  request).10  Ambrose 
rapidly  fulñlled  the  request  with  De  fide  i-ii,  to  which  he  subsequently  added  three 
more  books.  Bk  iii  begins  by  claiming  that  “certain  maiicious  minds,  bent  on  sowing 
disputes,  have  provoked  me  to  write  at  greater  length.”  The  natural  implication  is  that 
Gratian  had  shown  Bks  i-ii  to  the  bishops  who  had  requested  the  statement  for  their 
approval.  Not  only  did  the  emperor  not  fall  under  Ambrose’s  spell,  Ambrose's  polem- 
ical  statement  of  faith  was  found  wanting  by  his  experts."  Furthermore,  a  year  or  so 
later  Gratian  agreed  to  "restore"  a  church  ín  Milán  to  the  Homoeans,  apparently  in 
response  to  a  group  of  Milanese  Homoeans  and  plainly  without  the  courtesy  of  Con¬ 
sulting  Ambrose  first.u  It  was  presumably  in  response  to  this  that  Ambrose  took  the 
extraordinary  step  of  refusing  to  meet  with  Gratian  during  his  visits  to  Milán  in  379 
and  38o.13  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  inference  that  relations  between  Ambrose  and  Gratian 
were  often  strained. 

As  for  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  Victory  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidies, 
Ambrose  himself  explicitly  disclaims  any  responsibility,  and  while  (as  we  shall  see)  he 


1.  Drake  1000, 4365  Stark  2006,  196. 

3.  Ambrose,  Bp.  72. 16  (-  Maur.  17).  Referentes  to  Anibioses  letters  are  to  Zelzer  1982. 

4.  se  culpo  tilín  pulat  more  Wo/iilo  quem  ¡ibenler  ipse  sennmt,  Reí,  3. 20;  d.  3, 3. 

5.  mler  religionum  divcnitates  inedias  stetit,  nec  quemquam  inquietavit,  neque  ut  hoc  ioleretur  mperavit  iiuf 

illud,  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  9. 5.  For  more  detail  on  Valentinians  religious  policy,  Lenski  1001,  Ch.  5. 

6.  For  ihisapproach  see  Bowersock  1986, 298-307  at  303. 

7.  Matthews  1975,64-69. 


8.  Nautln  1974, 129-44;  McLynn  1994, 98-106;  Barnes  1999, 165-74- 

9.  Conspicuously  so  the  translation  by  H.  de  Romestin  in  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers  series 
(1883). 

10.  Forexamples,  Vidén  1984, 82, 88;  Ambr.  Dr  fide  i,  pr.;  iii.  1. 1. 
u.  See  McLynn  1994. 111- 18  for  a  ful!  discussion. 

12.  McLynn  1994, 121-23. 

13.  So  Barnes  1999, 172-73- 
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seriously  misrepresents  his  past  conduce  on  more  than  one  occasion,  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  his  veracity  ¡n  tliis  case.  When  recalling  in  394  his  role  in  dissuad- 
ing  Valen tinian  II  from  restoring  tire  altar  and  subsidies  in  384,  Ambrose  adds  that  he 
‘'was  not  responsible  for  their  removal,  but  was  responsible  for  preventing  their 
restoration."w  Why  would  he  take  pride  in  the  one  but  repudíate  any  part  in  the  other 
ifhe  had  been  equally  active  in  both? 

The  two  celebrated  letters  to  Valentinian  II  about  the  altar  and  subsidies  have 
placed  Ambrose  so  squareiy  in  the  center  of  the  “debate"  about  the  altar  and  subsidies 
that  it  is  seldom  appreciated  that  they  were  unsolicited  by  and  almost  certainly  unwel- 
come  to  their  recipient.  It  is  instructivo  to  note  that  when  Ambrose  carne  to  write  his 
funerary  oration  on  Valentinian,  he  was  tactful  enough  to  suppress  entirely  his  Ínter- 
vention.  Instead  we  hear  how1* 

when  all  who  were  in  atteudance  in  the  consistory,  Christians  and  pagans  alike, 
were  saying  that  [subsidies  and  altar]  should  be  restored,  he  alone,  like  Daniel, 
the  spirit  of  God  being  stirred  widiin  him,  denounced  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Christians,  and  opposed  the  pagans  saying:  “How  can  you  think  that  1  should 
restore  what  my  pious  brother  [Gratian]  has  taken  away?"  For  this  would  wrong 
both  his  religión  and  his  brother,  by  whom  he  relused  to  be  surpassed  in  piety. 

This  is  certainly  how  Valentinian  would  have  liked  his  Christian  subjeets  to  view  his 
decisión,  but  Ambrose  s  intervention  made  that  impossible.  If  the  young  emperor  had 
been  intending  to  say  no  all  along,  he  could  not  have  claimed  to  be  the  lone  voice  of 
faith  surrounded  by  waverers.  II,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  thinking  of  the  sort  of 
compromise  his  father  might  have  chosen  (removing  the  altar  but  restoring  the  sub¬ 
sidies),  that  route  too  was  made  impossible  by  Ambrose. 

More  relevant  ¡n  the  present  contcxt,  for  all  that  Ambrose  later  claimed  to  have 
enjoyed  cióse  and  aífectionate  relations  with  Valentinian,  it  is  nonetheless  clear  from 
these  two  letters  that  he  was  not  consulted  about  the  senatorial  embassy  of  384.  He 
heard  about  it  through  the  grapevine,  and  wrote  requesting  a  copy  of  Symmachus  s 
petition.  When  he  had  read  it  he  wrote  a  detailed  refutaron.  Tlie  very  fact  that  he  was 
obliged  to  write  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  not  consulted  in  advance  and  was  not 
present  either  for  the  embassy  or  during  the  discussion  of  the  petition.  The  second 
letter,  certainly  and  possibly  the  first  as  well,  was  written  after  the  decisión  had  aiready 
been  made,  perhaps  without  any  input  from  Ambrose  at  all.  The  notion  that,  because 
he  lived  in  the  same  City  as  the  emperor,  Ambrose  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  court  and 
so  in  a  position  to  exert  informal  inilucnce,  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  late  Román  courts.  Personal  access  to  the  emperor  was  strictly  controlled  by 
the  magister  officioruin  (p.  202)  and  court  eunuchs,  a  group  with  whom  Ambrose  had 


14.  fifi,  exira  cali  10. 2  (=  $7  Maur.j,  with  decenio  yresumably  used  m  the  sense  “votó  in  approvai." 

15.  De  ob.  Val.  íy  (irans.  Liebesclmetz,  adapted). 


especially  bad  relations.  If  Ausonius  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  his  former  pupil, 
that  was  because  he  himself  held  office  at  court  from  375-79,  and  was  expected  to  oífer 
advice.  Hiere  is  no  evidence  that  Ambrose  was  a  frequent  (or  welcome)  visitor  at  the 
courts  of  either  Gratian  or  Valentinian  II. 

On  the  basis  of  his  speech  about  the  altar  ofVictory,  Symmachus  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  uncompromising  Champion  of  the  pagan  cause  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Christianity.  Symmachus  himself  would  have  been  surprised  by  such  a  reputaüon. 
In  the  ürst  place,  it  was  surely  for  his  oratorical  ability  and  extensivo  experience  as  an 
envoy  rather  than  for  his  religious  commitment  or  expertise  that  he  was  chosen  as 
senatorial  spokesman.  He  begins  by  telling  his  imperial  addressee  that  he  is  playing  a 
double  role:  “as  your  prefect  I  am  transacting  public  business  and  as  an  envoy  I  am 
presenting  the  message  of  my  fellow-citizens.”  Both  his  father  and  father-in-law  had 
served  with  distinction  as  senatorial  ambassadors  at  court,16  and  Symmachus  himself 
first  did  so  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  l  at  Trier  in  369-70  when  not  yet  thirty,  as  he 
was  to  again  and  again  in  later  life.17 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  more  than  eloquence  was  required.  An  envoy 
who  felt  he  had  misjudged  the  tone  of  his  formal  speech  might  repaír  the  damage  at 
fhe  emperor’s  table  or  in  prívate  lobbying  at  court.  Until  a  brilliant  paper  by  John 
Matthews,  modero  readers  were  contení  to  mock  the  elegant  emptiness  of 
Symmachus's  letters.  Matthews  showed  that  it  was  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  this 
“idiom”  (as  he  rightly  called  it)  “to  function  across  the  boundaries  of  religious 
difference  (justas  it  also  crossed  the  racial  boundaries  presentad  by  the  barbarían  gen¬ 
eráis  at  court).”18  Fellow pagans  identified  Symmachus  as  the  man  for  the  job  precisely 
because,  though  a  staunch  pagan,  he  was  known  to  be  a  modérate,  with  as  many 
Christian  connections  at  court  as  anyone  in  public  life.  It  must  have  been  obvious  to 
even  the  most  intransigeant  pagans  that  tact  rather  than  confrontation  was  called  for 
if  there  was  to  be  any  chance  of  recovering  the  subsidies  wíthdrawn  by  Gratian.  The 
speech  itself  bears  out  this  perspective.  For  all  its  eloquence  (not  to  be  equated  with 
passion),  this  celebrated  speech  asks  for  no  more  than  toleraron  of  the  State  cults: 
"there  must  be  more  than  one  way  to  such  a  secret."  It  is  clear  that  Symmachus  was 
willing  to  settle  for  compromise  and  coexistence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  involved  in  more  than  the  first  two  of  the 
(atleast)  sixembassies  that  passed  between  senate  and  court  on  this  issue.  In  384  he 
took  advantage  of  his  position  as  prefect  of  Rome  (the  official  intermediary  between 
senate  and  emperor) 19  to  renew  the  382  appeal  in  the  form  of  a  relatio,  one  of  the  forty- 


16.  L.  Aurelias  Avianius  Symmachus,  pruefectus  urbi  R ame  (PVR)  364-6$:  multa  legationibus  pro  amplis- 

simí  ordittis  desideríis  apud  divos  príncipes  j'uncto  (fíA’  1157);  Memmius  Vitrasius  Orfitus  PVR  3S3~$ó, 
3S7-S9'  Icgaius  secundo  (=  twicej  dijficillimis  temporíbus  pelitu  senatus  el  populi  Román  (CILvi.  1739, 
‘740, 1741 1  =  1143],  *74i)  • 

17.  On  his  many  senatorial  embassies,  Matthews  >974, 7S-77!  Sogno  1006. 

18.  Matthews  1974;  Snlzman  1006, 351-67. 
i?.  Chastagnol  1960, 66-68. 
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nine  formal  “reports”  he  sent  to  court  in  the  course  of  his  seven  months  in  office.  That 
year  sawPraetextatus  as  praetorian  prefect  ofltaly  and  Symmachus  as  pre/ect  ofRome. 
Some  have  hypothesized  the  beginning  of  a  pagan  ofiensive,  provoked  by  Gratian’s 
measures.  It  is  true  that  Praetextatus  obtained  an  edictfrom  court  ordering  the  resto- 
ration  of  objects  looted  from  temples,  which  Symmachus  attempted  to  carry  out,  pro- 
voking  accusations  that  he  had  arrested  and  tortured  Christians  (accusations  that 
were  conceded  to  be  false  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Pope  Damasus).20 

But  they  could  not  have  taken  these  initiatives  without  their  respective  prefec¬ 
turas,  to  which  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Why  did  Valentinian  II 
appoint  two  such  prominent  pagans  to  positions  that  allowed  them  to  do  this?  More 
specífically,  why  did  he  authorize  Praetextatus  to  restore  looted  objects  to  pagan  tem¬ 
ples?21  The  obvious  explanaron  is  that,  well  aware  how  upset  a  small  number  of  pow- 
erful  pagan  nobles  had  been  by  Gratians  measures,  he  did  his  best  to  conciliate  them 
in  other  ways,  most  strikingly  in  the  exceptional  honor  accorded  Praetextatus  of  des¬ 
ignaron  to  the  ordinary  consulship  for  385.  If  he  could  not  allow  them  public  funds  for 
the  cults,  he  could  at  ieast  allow  them  to  protect  the  fabric  of  their  temples.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Constantius  pursued  a  similar  policy  when  he  removed  the  altar  in 
357,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  in  389  Iheodosius  too  felt  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
pagan  nobility  after  turning  down  yet  another  embassy  about  the  altar  and  subsidies. 

The  policy  of  clerics  like  Ambrose  on  such  issues  was  very  simple:  no  compro- 
mise.  But  for  an  emperor,  bombarded  with  contradictory  petitions  and  protests  from 
all  sides,  compromise  was  the  ñame  of  the  game.  It  is  a  serious  oversimpliíicaüon  to 
imagine  thatany  fourth-century  Cbristian  emperor  pursued  a  single,  consistent  policy 
toward  pagans  or  paganism.  Valentinian  II  must  have  known  that  many  Christians 
wouid  be  distressed  to  see  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus  holding  high  office  and 
restoring  statues  to  temples.  But  the  more  political  among  them  wouid  recognize  the 
trade-oii'  for  what  it  was.  The  restoration  of  a  few  statues  was  little  enough  compared 
with  the  loss  of  public  subsidies  for  the  cults.  Ñor  were  most  aristocrats  prepared  to 
give  up  more  than  a  few  months  of  their  precious  otium  to  public  office.  Symmachus  s 
prefecture,  predietably  enough,  lasted  barely  seven  months.  When  Praetextatus  died 
later  in  384  Symmachus  was  disheartened,  and  early  in  385  resigned  his  prefecture,  in 
elfect  abandoning  his  role  as  pagan  activist.  A  decade  later  he  was  careful  to  keep  his 
distance  from  the  regime  of  the  usurper  .Eugenius. 

The  third  rekitio  has  always  been  taken  to  representSymraachus’s  own  most  deepiy 
held  convictions.  But  he  was  not  speakingstraightforwardly  on  his  own  buhalf.  While 
the  formulation  and  the  eloquence  are  his,  it  is  likely  that  some  details  (especially  the 
more  philosophical  arguments)  were  contributed  by  those  who  chose  him  as  their 
representative.  Nothing  in  his  correspondente  suggests  that  this  was  an  issue  he  felt 


ao.  Symm.  Reí  11,  with  Chastagnoi  *960.  «61-62;  and  Vera  198»,  153-60. 

ii.  Smce  Valentinian  himself  was  only  thirteen  in  384,  the  suggestion  presumably  carne  from  advisers, 
unfortunatelyurudentiluble  but  unlikely  to  be  pagans. 


passionately  about.  As  already  remarked,  his  letters  never  mention  embassies,  sub¬ 
sidies,  or  even  the  altar  of  Victory.  Predsely  because  they  tell  us  so  little  about  the 
supposed  pagan  reacüon,  it  was  once  assumed  that  the  published  versión  of 
Symmachuss  letters  was  carefully  edited.22  Certainly  anything  politically  compro- 
mising  wouid  have  been  removed,22  but  his  actions  in  382  were  common  knowledge 
and  his  speech  of  384  widely  read  and  admired.  Surviving  letters  to  his  older  pagan 
ffiends  and  kinsmen  refer  so  openly  to  pagan  festivals  and  even  to  the  meetings  of  the 
priestly  colleges24  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  reason  why  such  lobbying  should 
have  been  edited  out 

Second,  while  the  celebrated  rdatio  is  obviously  the  source  of  Symmachuss  repu¬ 
taron  as  a  pagan  Champion,  it  is  less  the  speech  than  the  detailed  refutations  by 
Ambrose  and  Prudentius  that  have  given  him  this  reputation.  The  speech  itself  is  a 
remarkabiy  modérate  document,  notable  for  its  tact  and  reticence.  Why  did  pagans 
decide  to  renew  their  plea  only  two  years  after  Gradan  rejected  it  in  384?  Obviously 
because  Gratian  had  been  overthrown  in  a  coup  and  killed.  Many  (and  not  only 
pagans)  must  have  felt  that  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  new  policy.  Symmachus  is 
careful  to  avoid  even  hinting  at  that  possibility,  but  he  does  begin  and  end  with 
Gradan,  not  indced  mentioning  his  death,  but  claiming  instead  that  unscrupulous 
courtiers  had  failed  to  inform  the  young  emperor  about  the  embassy  in  382,  which  was 
denied  audience  (p.  202).  He  then  "reminds”  Valentinian  II  that  his  father,  Valentinian 
I,  had  not  removed  the  altar.  If  Valentinian  II  had  been  disposed  (as  he  might  well  have 
been)  to  grant  the  senatorial  request,  he  could  haveaccepted  that  Gratian  was  deceived 
by  overxealous  courtiers  and  reinstated  his  father’s  policy. 

i:  THE  ALTAR  OF  VICTORY  AND  THE  LOSS 
OF  PUBLIC  SUBSIDIES 

If  we  may  set  aside  the  supposed  influence  of  Ambrose,  why  did  Gratian  change 
his  policy  toward  Román  paganism?  Should  we  in  fact  be  seeing  a  delibérate  and  rad¬ 
ical  new  policy  here  at  all?  It  is  the  apparent  combinaron  of  the  removal  of  altar,  with- 
drawal  of  subsidies,  and  repudiation  of  the  ti  tle  of  pontifex  maximus  that  has  given  rise 
to  this  assumption.  According  to  Chastagnoi,  itwas  during  a  visit  to  Rome  in  376  that 
Pope  Damasus  warned  Gratian  about  the  dangers  of  Román  paganism,  and  that 
Maecius  Gracchus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  376-77,  was  already  reflccting  this  new  policy 
when  he  ostentatiously  destroyed  a  Román  Mithraeum  before  accepting  baptism.25 


21.  Agalnst  this  assumption,  McGeachy  1949, 222-29. 

ij.  For  example,  all  dealings  with  the  usurper  Maximus.  Symmachus  had  been  more  careful  with 
Eugenius,  but  even  so  he  wouid  have  destroyed  any thing  vulnerable  to  hostile  interpretation. 

24-  E-g-,  Epp.  L  46, 47,  49,  Si;  ü-  34,  53, 59;  v.  85. 

25.  Cnastagno!  1997, 40-41. 
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To  takc  the  last  point  first,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Gratian  ever  even  visited 
Rome,26  much  less  met  Pope  Damasus,  and  certainly  no  basis  for  assuming  that 
Gracchus  was  following  any  sort  of  official  policy.  As  for  the  altar  of  Víctor  y,  we  have 
seen  that  its  removal  was  an  issue  that  had  been  raised  again  and  again  since  357.  In  all 
probability  the  initiative  did  not  come  from  either  Gratian  himself  or  his  immediate 
advisers.  The  natural  assumption  is  that,  when  he  moved  his  court  to  Milán  in  380, 
Christian  senators  decided  to  renew  their  request  to  have  the  altar  removed,  just  as 
pagan  senators  subsequently  renewed  their  request  to  have  it  replaced  when  íirst 
Valentinian  11  and  then  Eugenius  ascended  the  throne,  approaching  both  a  second  time 
when  they  too  moved  their  courts  to  Milán.  Their  spokesman  may  have  been  Anicius 
Auchenius  Bassus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  382  and  a  Christian.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to 
know  why  Gratian  eventually  granted  a  request  his  father  and  perhaps  he  himself  had 
earlier  refused,  but  the  answer  may  in  part  be  no  more  than  his  general  policy  of  court- 
íng  the  Román  senate,  now  increasingly  Christian,  and  in  part  the  increasing  influence 
of  powerful  Román  Christians,  now  with  easier  access  to  a  court  in  Milán. 

Unsurprisingly,  the  altar  of  Victory  afíair  has  been  endlessly  discussed  down  tire  years. 
We  have  not  only  the  plea  for  the  restoration  ofaltar  and  subsidies  by  Symmachus  in  his 
official  capadty  as  prefect  of  Rome  but  also  a  point-by-point  rebuttal  by  so  weli  placed  a 
contemporary  as  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milán.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  directconfrontation 
between  the  leading  pagan  and  the  leading  Christian  of  the  age.  For  many  moderas,  this 
is  the  contlict  between  paganism  and  Christianity.  Yet  no  other  ancient  source  so  much  as 
mentions  it — not  even  Augustine,  present  in  Rome  at  the  tíme.  Outside  pagan  senatorial 
circles  the  aifair  may  not  have  been  such  a  big  deal  as  we  tend  to  assume. 

It  is  oiten  described  as  a  “debate,"  a  debate  that,  if  the  two  texts  are  considered  ¡n 
this  light,  Ambrose  cleariy  wins.  It  is  important  to  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  this  is  a 
misleading  perspective.  Ambrose  makes  a  number  of  neat  points  at  Symmachus’s 
expense,  but  if  Symmachus  ever  saw  Ambrose’s  letters,  he  certainly  never  responded, 
inevitably,  therefore,  Ambrose  had  the  lastword.Thereis  no  evidence  that  Symmachus 
himself  even  published  his  relatio ,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  forms:  in  a  much 
later,  posthumous  edition  of  his  relutiones;  and  disadvantageously  sandwiched  bet¬ 
ween  Ambrose  s  two  responses  in  Bk  10  of  Ambrose’s  published  correspondence. 

Ambrose  certainly  scores  somc  points.  (1)  Where  Symmachus  straightforwardly 
appeals  to  the  importance  of  tradition,  Ambrose  points  out  that  the  Román  State  had 
in  fact  continually  modiiied  its  religious  practices,  adding  new  gods  from  conquered 
peoples.  Seen  in  this  perspective  the  eventual  adoption  of  Christianity  can  be  repre- 
sented  as  in  line  with  the  best  Román  traditions.  But  if  this  had  been  a  real  debate, 
Symmachus  would  undoubtedly  have  responded  that,  while  Román  pagans  had  no 
objection  to  Christianity  being  added  to  the  Román  cults,  it  was  another  matter  entirely 
for  a  new  cult  to  replace  all  the  oíd  cults.  That  was  not  the  Román  way.  (2)  Why  should 


26.  Barnes  1999, 168. 


From  Constantius  to  7 heodosius 
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the  State  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  pagan  cults  when  it  did  not  even  maintain  the 
Christian  church?  Once  again,  the  argumentis  disingenuous.  While  notformally  main- 
taining  the  church,  Christian  emperors  had  poured  favors  and  money  in  its  directiun. 
{3)  Ambrose  claims  that  it  was  not  the  pagan  gods  but  Rome’s  armies  that  had  won  all 
those  wars  down  the  centuríes.  Another  good  point,  until  we  remember  that  elsewhere 
Ambrose  himself  insists  that  the  Christian  emperors  oí  his  own  day  won  their  battles, 
not  by  forcé  of  arms,  but  simply  by  their  piety,  in  eftect  a  Christian  restatement  of 
Symmachus’s  argument  (Ch.3).  (4)  Then  thereis  the  low  number  of Ves  tais.  According 
to  Ambrose,  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  could  recruit  seven,27  ñor  did  they  have 
to  remain  virgins  for  life.  And  even  so  they  had  to  be  paid!  This  is  a  particularly  cheap 
jibe.  Obviously  this  was  not  the  total  number  of  chaste  pagan  women.28 

Butbefore  considering  the  arguments  of  the  protagonists  any  forther,  it  is  essential  to 
establish  what  exactly  Gratian  did  in  addition  to  having  the  altar  removed.  Since 
Symmachus  claims  that,  despitc  removing  the  altar,  Constantius  "did  not  refose  fonds 
( inpensas )  for  the  Román  rituals,”2’  it  has  generally  (and  surely  rightly)  been  inferred  that 
Gratian  did,  in  same  way  or  other,  "refuse”  fonds.  Aiter  all,  the  very  same  sentence  claims 
that  Constantius  "stripped  away  nothing  from  the  privileges  of  the  Vestal  Vurgins,"  and  it 
is  clear  from  Symmachus  that  Gratian  did  indeed  strip  away  the  privileges  of  the  Vestals. 
The  State  cults  were  not  frnanced  directly  from  public  fonds,  but  (as  in  most  parts  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  world)  from  the  income  of  estates  willed  to  the  temples  over  the  course 
of  the  centuríes.*0  The  standard  assumption,  based  on  several  passages  of  Ambrose,  is  that 
Gratian  confiscated  these  temple  estates,  which  had  the  status  of  public  property. 

But  Lizzi  has  recently  pointed  out  that  Symmachus  himself  does  not  mention 
temple  estates,  concentrating  instead  on  the  privileges  of  the  Vestals,  especially  their 
right  to  receíve  legacies.31  Ambrose’s  letters,  she  argües,  "were  rhetorical  pieces  where 
thebishop  selected  what  i  t  seemed  more  convenient  to  say  or  not,”  while  Symmachus ’s 
relatio  “was  an  ofiicial  document...with  the  solé  purpose  of  obtaining  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  those  pagan  privileges  Gratians  measures  had  suppressed.”  On  this  basis 
she  privileges  the  evidence  of  Symmachus  and  suggests  that  only  the  Vestals  were 
aífected.  Indeed,  she  goes  on  to  argüe  that  Gratian’s  measures,  "far  from  proving  that 
official  paganism  was  dying,  appear  on  the  contrary  as  testimony  to  an  attempt  to 
check  the  economic  eíTects  which  excessive  devotion  to  the  cult  of  Vesta  was  still 
producing  in  terms  of  legacies  and  donations  of  large  landed  estates."  On  this  view, 
official  Román  paganism  was  still  thriving  in  382.  Not  only  did  Gratian  not  remove  its 

vj.  In  earlier  times  there  were  six  ( Wissowa  1912, 50411. 5),  but  Expositio  Totius  A tumii  5$,  probably  wri tten 
soon  after  Constantius'*,  Román  visit  oí  .157  and  well  mformed  about  Rome,  also  otfers  seven  (see 
J.  Rougé's  edition  (París  1966],  16).  Ambrose  is  careful  to  use  the  ritual  term  cuperc  oCtakirg”  Vestals, 
and  it  would  have  weakened  Kis  point  iíhe  had  got  the  number  wrong. 

28.  Ambrose  had  already  contrasted  Christian  and  Vestal  virgins  in  his  earlier  De  virgimbus¡  see  Lizzi  1998. 

29.  Remanís  caerimoniis  non  negavit  inpensas,  Reí.  3. 7. 

30.  Bodei  Gigliani  1977,  33-76;  Liebenam  1900, 68-73, 340-46. 

31.  Sym,  reí.  3.  n,  13, 14,  «Si  Lizzi  1007, 251-62. 
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financial  basis;  he  díd  no  more  than  take  steps  to  preven t  the  Ves  tais'  resources  actu- 
ally  increasíng  in  the  future. 

But  there  are  problems  with  this  interpretation.  The  series  of  senatorial  embassies 
to  court  (at least six  between  38a and  394)  strongly  suggests  that  pagans  found  Gratian  s 
measures  very  damaging  indeed  to  the  íinances  of  the  cults.  And  the  distinction  Lizzi 
draws  between  Ambrose  $  "rhetorical  pieces”  and  Symmachus  s  “otñcial  document"  is 
misleading.  Symmachus  was  no  Iess  a  rhetorician  than  Ambrose.  He,  too,  carefully 
selected  which  topics  to  dwell  on  and  which  to  skate  over.  It  is  unwise  to  base  any 
argument  on  what  Symmachus  does  not  say.  Con  cerned  contemporaries  on  both 
sides  knew  exactly  what  the  measures  were,  and  who  and  what  was’  aiíected.  Neither 
Ambrose  ñor  Symmachus  had  to  address  every  detail. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  importance  of  the  cult  of  Victory  to  the  last  pagans, 
but  it  was  surely  for  rhetorical  and  psychologicai  reasons  that  Symmachus  devoted  his 
best  efíbrts  to  Victory,  in  the  hope  that  Christians  at  court  would  be  impressed  by  the 
link  he  drew  between  recent  military  defeats  and  the  reinoval  of  her  altar.  In  the  after- 
math  of  the  catas trophic  defeat  of  Adrianople,  this  was  the  argument  most  likely  to  hit 
home  with  Christians  as  well  as  pagans.  As  for  the  actual  altar,  Symmachus  loyally 
represents  it  as  the  place  where  senators  swore  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  glossing 
over  its  far  more  obvíous  and  signiilcant  role  as  a  locus  of  pagan  cult  oíl’erings,  vividly 
evoked  by  Ambrose  (two  sepárale  descríptions  of  Christian  senators  with  eyes  stream- 
ing  from  the  smoke  and  choking  on  cinders).,: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Vestals’  privileges  was  less  a  frontal  attack  on  paganism 
than  an  attempt  to  transfer  their  no-doubt  extensive  financial  resources  to  the  State. 
Symmachus  contrives  to  make  it  seem  petty  and  vindictive  by  ciaiming  that  their 
emoluments  were  now  being  used  to  pay  dock  workers,13  protesting  that  even 
freedmen  were  allowed  to  receive  legacies  (Reí.  3.  14-15).  Unlike  all  the  other  pub- 
liá  sacerdotes,  Vestals  were  entirely  supported  by  State  funds.  From  the  rhetorical 
point  of view,  it  was  surely  because  tliey  were  potential  objects  of  sympathy  that  he 
devoted  so  much  space  to  spinster  ladies  abruptly  turled  out  of  their  modest 
apartments.,‘l 

Nine  out  of  the  twenty  sections  of  Symmachus  $  plea  are  con  cerned  with  financial 
issues,  a  point  gleefully  exploited  by  Ambrose,  who  refers  at  least  a  dozen  times  to 
what  he  represents  as  the  pagan  obsession  with  money.  Sometimes  in  general  terms 
(“we  glory  in  [the]  blood  [of  martyrs],  they  worry  about  cash”)/5  but  no  fewer  than 


jz.  Ambrose,  Ep.  72-  9  (=  Maur,  170  and  7 i-  31  [=  Maur.  xiS]. 

Sj.  Still  a  popular  taetic  in  política!  rhelorio  (taxes  spent  on  nuclear  weapons  rather  than  school 
lunches...). 

34.  Tf  the  privileges  ofhis  own  coliege  had  also  been  removed,  [Symmachus]  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
say  so  elearly"  (Lizzi  160).  But  the  pontífices,  secura  in  their  estates,  were  not  dependent  on  pubiic 
support. 

35.  »i as  sanguine glariamur,  ¡líos  dispeudium  mo vet  ( Ep .  73. 11);  Je  disponías  quer untar  (Ep.  72. 4))  virginitas 
¡june  pretio  emitur  (73. 12), 


eight  times  he  represents  the  pagans  as  asking  for  “the  cost  of  sacrifice,"36  once  even 
ciaiming  that  “their  rituals  cannot  survive  without  money,”37  We  cannot  dismiss  so 
consistent  a  reífain  as  “rhetoric.*  That  the  financial  losses  even  Symmachus  acknowl- 
edges  included  the  confiscation  of  estates  receives  confirmatíon  from  a  rescript  of 
Honorius  sent  to  Carthage  in  August  41S,  commanding  thatw 

in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  sainted  Gratian..  .all  land  assigned 
by  the  false  doctrine  of  the  andents  to  their  sacred  rituals  shall  be  joined  to  the 
property  of  our  privy  purse.  Thus,  from  the  time  when  public  expenditure  on 
the  worst  superstition  was  forbidden,  the  revenues  shall  be  exacted  from  the 
unlawful  possessors  thereof. . . .  We  decree  that  this  regulation  shall  be  observed 
not  only  throughout  Africa,  but  throughout  all  regions  situated  in  our  world. 

Lizzi  insists  that  this  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  decree  of  Gratian  as  she  recon- 
struets  it  from  Symmachus.  But  it  fits  perfectiy  Ambrose’s  remark  that  “no  One  has 
deprived  the  temples  ofvotive  offerings  (donaría)  or  the  haruspices  of  legacies;  only 
estates  were  canfiscated,  and  filis  because  they  [the  pagans]  did  not  use  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  religión  what  they  defended  by  right  of  religión.”1*  The  first  clause  responds 
to  Symmachus's  complaint  about  the  ban  on  legacies  to  Vestals,  listing  two  options 
apparently  not  affected  by  Gratians  measures:  votive  offerings  to  temples  and  legacies 
to  haruspices.  Such  precise  claims  would  be  counterproductive  if  not  true.  Here  at 
least  we  must  privilege  the  evidence  of  Ambrose.  Clearly,  estates  that  Christians  saw 
as  underwriting  pagan  cults  were  confiscated  by  Gratian.  A  law  addressed  to  the  pro¬ 
cónsul  of  Africa  in  408  reiterares  an  earlier  ban  that  “withdrew  revenues  from  the  tem¬ 
ples,*’  this  time  assigning  them  to  the  army.’1u  What  can  this  be  but  the  decree  of  Gratian 
to  which  Symmachus  and  Ambrose  referí 

Were  temple  estates  still  available  as  late  as  38a?  Ambrose  claims  that  it  was  “now 
many  years  since  the  rights  of  the  temples  (tura  templorum )  were  abolished  all  over 
the  world,”'11  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  rights  of  Román  temples  had  also 
long  since  been  abolished.  Yet  the  point  of  that  "all  over  the  world”  might  be  that, 


36.  ad  usus  queque  sacrijiciorum  prqfanorum  prueben  sumpium  (Ep.  72. 3);  sumpiuitt  sacrifica s  profunis  Jan 
(ib.  9)3  de  superstitionis  impensis  (ib.  .o);  sumpius  sacrifiaorum  (Ep.  extra  coll.  10.  z);  ad  usus  quoque 
sacrijicioruin  profanorum praebere smnptum  (Ep.  71. 3)3  sumptum  sacrijiciisprofjnis  dari (ib.  9);  de  super¬ 
stitionis  impensis  (ib.  10);  s urnptus  sacrtjidorwn  (Ep.  extra  col!,  ¡o.  2  ~  Maur.  sv). 

37.  illi  caerimonias  mas  sitie  quaestu  manen  posse  non  credunt  (Ep.  73. 11). 

38.  omitía  enitn  loca  qu aesacris error  veterum  deputavit,  secundum  divi  Gratiani  constituía  nostrae  reí  iubemus 
sociari,  it  ut  ex  eo  tempore  quo  inhibitus  est  publicas  sumptus  superstitioni  Jeterrimae  exhiben, fructus  ah 
Incubaioribus  exigantur  (Cod.  Thead.  xvi.  10. 20. 1). 

39.  Nemo  tomen  donarla  delubris . . .  denegavUj  sola  subíala  sunt  praedia,  quia  non  religiose  utebantur  his  quae 
rtligionis  iure  defemlerent,  Ainbr.  Ep.  73.  u5. 

40.  templorum  detrahantur  annonae,  Cod.  Iheod.  xvi.  10. 19;  the  fuller  versión  in  Sirm.  12  (Une  12}  reveáis 
that  this  is  a  reiteraron  of  an  earlier  ban,  addressed  to  the  PPO  of  ltaly  but  forwarded  by  him  to  the 
procónsul  of  Africa. 

41.  certe  ante  plurimos  anuos  templorum  iura  toto  orbe  sublata  sunt,  Ambrose,  Ep.  73, 19, 
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since  diese  rights  had  been  abolished  everywhere  else,  it  was  now  high  time  that 
Román  temple  estafes  were  abolished  as  well.  That  this  is  the  preferable  interpretation 
would  secm  to  be  borne  out  by  a  passage  in  his  later  speech  (392)  on  the  death  of 
Valentinian  11: 

Rome  had  sent  envoys  in  order  to  recover  the  rights  of  the  temples  ( propter 
recuperamla  templorum  tura),  the  unholy  prerogatives  (privilegia)  of  tlieir 
priesthoods/2  the  performance  of  dieir  sacred  rites. . .  .And  when  [' Valen tinian 
II]  was  confronted  with  the  precedent  of  his  father  [Valentinian  I],  that  during 
his  reign  no  one  had  taken  them  (ea,  =  templorum  iura  etc)  away,  he  replied: 
“you  praise  my  father  because  he  did  not  take  them  away.  I  have  not  taken  them 
away  eidier.  Did  dien  my  father  restore  them,  that  you  can  demand  that  I  must 
restore  (rcddere)  them?  Finally,  even  ifmy  father  had  restored  them,  my  brother 
[Gradan]  took  them  away,  and  in  this  I  would  rather  imítate  my  brother.” 

The  same  phrase,  tura  templorum,  equated  with  the  "unholy  prerogatives  of  their  priest¬ 
hoods"  and  the  "performance  of  their  sacred  rites.”  Later  in  the  speech  Ambrose 
describes  how  the  day  before  his  death  Valentinian  had  again  “refused  the  privileges  of 
the  temples”  (templorum  privilegia  denegavit),  repeadng  this  formula  on  the  following 
page.^The  senatorial  embassyhad  evidentíy  pointed  out  to  Valentinian  that  his  father 
had  not  taken  away  the  “rights  of  the  temples,"  suggestíng  that  he  should  follow  his 
father  s  rather  than  his  brother's  example.4,1  “Rights”  and  “privileges”  of  the  temples  are 
vague  phrases,  but  surely  imply  temple  estates  rather  than  the  privileges  of  the  Vestals. 
If  so,  then  these  rights  were  evidendy  not  withdrawn  until  after  Valentinian  1 — and  so 
by  Gradan.  There  may  also  be  another  text.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona,  attacks  landowners 
who  allegedly  protect  “smoking  shrines”  on  tlieir  estates  and  are  “struggling  every  day 
to  hang  on  to  their  temple  rights.”'*s  Landowners  struggling  to  hang  on  to  their  “temple 
rights"  look  very  much  iike  Symmachus  and  his  pagan  peers  in  the  380S.40 

Presumably  till  then  the  social  standíng  and  influence  of  the  aristocratic  priests  of 
the  State  cults  (Ch.  4)  had  secured  exemption  for  the  Román  temple  estates.  We  may 
recall  the  case  of  the  364  law  forbidding  nocturnal  sacrifices.47  Praetextatus,  then  pro¬ 
cónsul  of  Achaca,  obtained  an  exemption  for  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  pres'umably 


42.  sacudotiorurn  profana  privilegia ,  De  ob.  Val  19;  Liebeschuetí  zoos,  373,  transíales  profana  "secular/  but 
compare  sacrijiciorum  profanarían  and  sacrificas  profanis  (Ep.  71. 3  and  9}. 

43.  De  ob.  Val.  52  and  55. 

44.  “  What  his  father  had  omittcd  he  eompleted,  what  his  brother  had  decided  he  safegu  arded/  Ambrose, 
ib.  55. 

45.  tus  templorum  ne  quis  eripiat  cotulie  lítigatu,  Truel.  1. 15.  Sy. 

46.  Zeno’s  exact  dates  are  unknown;  his  death  is  usually  placed  ca.  379»  bul  links  with  Ambrose»  De  ojfiáis 
(Lizzi  1990, 162)  from  the  inid-38os  would  support  a  date  after  384  (cf.  lizzi  1989, 4  n.  8). 

47.  Nocturnal  sacrificas  had  always  been  forbidden  because  of  their  presumed  association  with  black 
magic.  When  accused  of  performing  nocturna  sacra  two  hundred  years  earlier,  Apulcius  did  not  daré 
to  belittle  the  charge,  and  concentrated  his  defence  on  discrediting  the  evidencc  (bird  feathers  and 
soot)  and  the  accuser  (Apvl.  s?-óo), 


protesting  that  the  emperors  cannot  have  meant  to  include  such  age-old  and  (above 
ail)  respectable  rites  in  their  ban.4S  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Celsinus  Titianus,  precisely 
datable  shortly  before  his  death  in  380  while  vicarius  of  Africa,  Symmachus  reports  that 
a  pontifical  treasurer  ( pontificalis  arcarías )  called  Rufus  is  vísiting  Africa  to  maintain 
the  college's  rights  to  its  estates  in  Vaga,  an  ancient  city  105  km  west  of  Carthage  (an 
episcopal  Seat  for  at  least  150  years).49  He  urges  Titianus  to  do  all  that  is  in  his  official 
power  and  personal  zealtohelp  Rufus.S0Aslate  as  380  the  Vaga  estates  were  threatened 
butnotyetlost  to  the  college  ofpontiffs.51  One  of  the  laws  cited  above  reveáis  thatsome 
African  “temple  revenues”  had  still  not  been  reassigned  as  late  as  408. 

These  revenues  no  doubt  paid  for  a  multitude  of  routine  expenses  connected  with 
thestate  cults  over  and  above  the  cost  of  sacrificial  animáis.  But  nothingupset  Christians 
SO  much  as  the  idea  of  animal  sacrifice.  Whether  or  not  public  celebrations  of  the  State 
cults  were  still  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  late  as  the  3805  (below),  since  few  Christians 
were  likely  to  watch  them  and  know  for  sure,  it  was  safe  for  Christian  polemic  to  focus 
on  this  aspect  The  hostile  language  of  both  Ambrose  and  the  laws  is  enough  to  suggest 
why  Symmachus  avoided  explicit  mention  of  estates  that  he  knew  would  be  character- 
ized  as  "paying  for  sacrifice."  He  alludes  just  once  to  the  expense  ofwhat  he  refers  to  by 
the  vague  tema  caerimattiae.  Better  to  focus  on  Victory  and  Vestals.  His  concentraron 
on  the  Vestals  can  in  fact  be  reconciled  with  the  traditional  interpretation.  The  writings 
ofthe  land  surveyors  frequently  mention  estates  owned  by  the  Vestals/2  and  it  may  be 
that  it  was  mainly  the  income  from  these  estates  that  kept  the  State  cults  going/5  The 
ban  on  legacies  was  presumably  intended  to  bar  rich  pagans  from  dreumventing  the 
confiscations  by  leaving  the  Vestals  new  estates.  But  whether  or  not  itwas  temple  estates 
sepárate  from  the  Vestals’  estates  that  Gradan  confiscated,  curiously  little  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  sheer  number  of  attempts  made  to  get  them  restored.  It  was 
enough  to  assume  that  the  men  involved  were  pagan  fanatíes.  But  even  so  that  would 
not  explain  why  the  fnancing  of  the  cults  was  apparently  felt  to  be  so  cruciaL 

Why  was  the  money  so  important?  Some  scholars  have  argued  that  it  was  simply 
the  expense  of  the  cults  that  most  concerned  Symmachus  and  his  peers.  Paschoud  saw 
Symmachus  himself  as  a  miserly  parvenú,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  own  money.5-1 
According  to  McGeachy,  “Control  of  the  priesthoods  meant  control  of  landed  estates” 
and  “Román  paganism,  deprived  of  govermnent  support,  would  no  longer  be  a  source 


48.  Zosimus  iv.  3. 2-4.  Ali  sénior  ofticials  had  to  come  from  one  or  the  other  of  two  families,  the  Eumolpidae 
and  Kerukes:  Kevin  Clinton,  The  Sacred  Ojfkials  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  (1974). 

49-  Ep.  66,  with  Callu  s  note.  On  Vaga,  Lepelley,  Les  cites  ii.  128-30  (not  citing  this  text). 

50.  ut  sequestratum  paulisper  qfficium  regressus  adripia t. 

$i.  These  estates  must  have  supportcd  Román  rather  than  local  temples,  if  a  pontifical  arcarías  was 
involved. 

31.  Campbell  2000, 71, 83, 85, 131, 185;  forcommentary,  361-62;  Wildlang  2006, 70-73. 

53.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Vestals  played  a  role  in  at  least  ten  annual  public  festivals:  Wildlang  2001, 
113-56. 

54.  Paschoud  1967, 79-83;  Cameron  1999, 477-505,  showing  that  the  familygoes  back  at  least  to  the  third 
century. 
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oí  income  and  prestígc  to  the  aristocracy.”"  But  there  were  a  great  many  priests,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  was  enough  oía  surplus  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  wealth 
of  any  individual  príest.  We  happen  to  know  the  emolumentó  oí  Axval  brethren:  from 
the  reign  of  Trajan  right  down  to  the  220S  they  received  the  príncely  spartuh  of  100 
denarii  each  time  they  partieipated  in  the  annual  banqueta6 

The  altar  of  Victory  has  always  been  the  center  of  attention  for  modern  scholars, 
but  pagans  would  hardly  have  been  satisñed  if  Gratian  or  Valentinian  II  had  given  way 
on  the  solé  issue  of  the  altar  but  stood  firm  on  cult  subsidies.  When  giving  a  brief  his- 
tory  of  the  issue  in  a  letter  to  Eugenius,  Ambrose  summarízes  the  goal  ofSymmachus's 
relatío  as  "restoring  (reddi)  what  was  withdrawn  from  the  temples,”  identified  a  couple 
of sentences  later  with  "the  expense  of  sacrifice,”  without  even  mentioning  the  altar.’'7 
A  page  or  so  later  he  characterízes  the  petitions  to  Eugenius  himself  in  the  same  words; 
"the  envoys  asked  you  to  restore  [subsidies]  to  the  temples"  (peticrunt  ¡cgati  uttemplis 
redderes).  This  formula  in  effect  exdudes  the  altar,  which  pagans  wanted  restored  to 
the  senate  house,  not  a  temple.  In  his  funerary  speech  on  Valentinian  II  a  year  earlier 
Ambrose  described  the  senatorial  envoys  as  coming“to  recover  the  rights  of  the  tem¬ 
ples  and  tlie  unholy  privileges  of  their  priesthoods,”  agaín  without  even  mentioning 
the  altar  of  Victory.  Clearly  the  subsidies  were  the  real  issue. 

According  to  three  sepárate  passages  of  Zosimus,  the  key  fact  about  the  traditional 
pagan  rituals  of  Rome  was  that  they  had  to  be  performed  publicly  and  at  public  expense. 
If  true,  this  would  explain  aJL  those  embassies.  First  a  passage  (iv.  59. 3)  that  represents 
Theodosius  coming  to  Rome  after  the  Frigidus  and  telling  Román  senators  that 

the  Creas ury  was  burdened  by  the  expense  of  rites  and  sacri fices  and  that  he 
wished  to  abolish  them,  not  only  because  he  did  not  approve  of  them,  but  also 
because  the  army  needed  more  funds.  Although  the  senators  said  that  rites  not 
performed  at  public  expense  were  not  perlbrmcd  properly,  for  this  reason  the 
rite  of  sacrilice  ceased,  and  other  rituals  handed  down  from  their  forefathers 
were  abandoned. 

The  second  (v.  38)  describes  how  Stilicho’s  wife,  Serena,  removed  a  necklace  from  a 
statue  of  Cybele  and  disrespected  a  Vestal, 

when  Theodosius  the  eider  carne  to  Rome  after  the  suppression  of  the  tyrant 
Eugenius  and  instilied  in  everyone  a  contempt  of  the  holy  rites  by  refusing  to 
finance  religión  with  public  money.  The  priests  and  priestesses  were  driven  out 
and  the  temples  deprived  of  all  worship. 


55.  MtGeachy  1941, 151  and  141;  against,  Baynes  1955, 361-66. 

56.  Nos.  64.  t.  51  and  II.  39;  68.  II.  11;  69.  ss;  94-  HI.  14;  99a.  16;  100b.  19;  102. 3  in  Scheid  1998;  Syine  1980, 
112;  and  Scheid  1990b,  514- 16, 529-30. 

57.  tempiis  quite  sublata fuerant  reddi.... sumptussacnjieiarum  (ítp. extra  eolito.  1). 


There  are  problems  with  both  texts,  first  because  Theodosius  did  not  go  to  Rome 
after  the  Frigidusj58  and  second  because,  while  the  detail  about  the  end  of  sacrifice 
fíts  Theodosius’s  ban  on  sacrifice,  the  speech  about  the  expense  of  sacrifice  fits 
Gratian  much  better.  The  senators'  response  implies  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  cults  had  come  up,  and  here  the  contemporary  evidence 
of  Symmachus  and  Ambrose  points  unmistakably  to  Gratian  s  measures  in  382.  It 
loúks  as  if  Zosimus,  who  apparently  knew  nothing  about  Gratians  anti-pagan  mea- 
sures,  mistakenly  ascribed  them  to  Theodosius  (Ch,  17, 6).  He  would  not  be  the  first 
to  make  this  error.  Quodvultdeus  of  Carthage,  writing  between  445  and  451,  claims 
that  Symmachus's  speech  about  the  altar  of  Victory  was  addressed  to  Theodosius,59 
and  we  find  a  similar  error  in  the  manuscript  tradition  of  the  third  Relatío  itself,  which 
give  the  addressee  as  Theodosius  instead  of  Valentinian.613  Zosimus's  coverage  of 
fourth-century  western  afFairs  is  thin,  but  this  is  not  (1  suspect)  the  only  reason  he 
fails  to  mention  the  altar  of  Victory,  since  this  is  a  silence  he  shares  with  all  the  eccle- 
siastícal  historiaos  (even  Rufinus,  writing  in  Aquileia  in  402)  and  all  the  chroniclers. 
In  fact,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that,  if  Ambrose  had  not  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
intervene,  we  would  only  have  known  about  Gratian's  measures  and  the  senatorial 
protests  from  Symmachus's  speech.  While  causing  great  distress  to  the  pagan  sena¬ 
tors  of  Rome,  Gratian’s  measures  seem  to  have  made  little  impression  anywhere  else. 
It  was  Theodosius  who  went  down  in  history  as  the  emperor  who  proscribed 
paganism,  and  it  is  perhaps  notsurprising  that  Gratians  contribution  was  transferred 
to  his  more  celebrated  successor. 

The  third  text  is  the  story  of  the  Etruscan  haruspices  in  408,  who  claimed  to  know  a 
ritual  that  would  drive  Alaric  away  from  Rome,  but  only  “if  it  was  performed  at  public 
expense,  with  the  senate  going  up  to  the  Capítol  and  performing  the  appropriate  cere- 
monies  both  there  and  in  the  fora  of  the  city"  (Ch.  5. 3).  The  fact  that  all  three  Zosiman 
texts  emphasize  the  need  for  public  funding  and  public  performance  supports  the 
conclusión  that  all  derive  from  the  same  pagan  source  consulted  by  his  source  Olympi- 
odorus  during  his  Román  visit.61  Despite  the  confusión  about  emperor  and  context, 
the  detail  about  the  need  for  public  funding  of  the  cults  is  intrinsically  plausible.  It  fits 
the  clear  distínction  drawn  by  the  Antonine  antiquary  Pompeius  Festus  between 
“public  rituals,  which  are  performed  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  public  expense "  and 
“prívate  rituals,  which  are  performed  for  individual  men,  families  and  households.”62 


58.  Cameron  ¡968  at  248-63  argued  in  favor  of  this  visit  in  394,  but  1  now  believe  that  Ensslin  1953  was 
right  lo  reject  it;  see  too  Dopp  1975, 73-83. 

59.  Quodvultdeus,  Livre  des promisses  iii. 38. 41,  R.  Braun  II  (ed.)  (París  1964),  568. 

60.  Ambrose  (of  course)  knew  that  it  was  addressed  to  Valentinian  ( retíuleruí  vir  ampUssimus  Symmachus, 
cuín  essel  praejeclus  urbis,  ad  Valentiniaitum,  Ep.  57.  a). 

61.  The  story  of  Serenas  impiety  during  Theodosius's  visit  in  394  is  a  back  referente  in  Zosimus's  account 
of  her  execution  in  409;  so  both  referentes  to  the  visit  probably  derive  from  Olympiodorus,  whose 
narrative  began  in  407. 

62.  Festus,  De  vcrborum  significatu,  284. 18  Lindsay;  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.1. 1.2. 
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That  the  State  cults  of  Romo  were  índeed  linanced  from  public  funds  is  a  solidly 
documented  fact/’ 

No  other  text  says  that  they  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  or  that  they  luid  to  be 
performed  publicly.  But  then  neither  issue  had  come  up  before.  Until  Gratian,  every- 
thing  to  do  with  the  State  cults  had  been  paid  for  out  of  pubiic  funds,  and  until 
'Lheodosius  all  rituais  of  the  State  cults  had  been  performed  publicly.  It  was  not  till 
Gratian  and  Theodosius  that  Román  pagans  were  faced,  first  with  the  withdrawal  of 
public  funds,  and  then  with  being  forbidden  to  perform  their  rituais  publicly.  It  was 
entirely  natural  that  they  should  have  protested  that  public  funding  and  public 
performance  were  indispensable  features  of  the  traditionai  cults. 

If  it  ís  the  indispensability  of  public  funding  that  lies  behind  Symmachus’s  Relatio 
and  the  series  of  pagan  embassies  to  court,  then  it  is  unlikely  that  Gratians  coniisca- 
tion  of  the  relevant  funds  (whether  temple  or  Vestal  estates)  was  perceived  by  anyone 
except  Román  pagans  as  a  new  policy,  a  concerted  assault  on  Román  paganism. 
Emperors  from  Constantine  on  had  been  confiscating  civic  revenues  all  over  the 
empire,  temple  estates  among  them,  as  part  of  a  general  policy  oí  exercising  tighter 
control  over  civic  finances.  Julián  brieíly  restored  estates  confiscated  by  Constantius, 
but  most  of  them  were  again  coníiscated  by  Valentinian  and  Valens/4  If  the  Román 
temple  estates  managed  to  escape  conliscation,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  a 
goverrunent  in  urgent  need  of  money  to  pay  troops  íinished  the  job.  In  382,  in  the 
aftermath  ofAdrianople,  raising  troops  was  a  priority,  whereas  in  394-95  Theodosius 
had  more  troops  than  he  knew  how  to  handle  (p.  119).  There  was  no  reason  why 
Gratian  or  his  advisers  should  have  anticipated  the  indignan t  senatorial  reaction. 
Members  of  the  priestly  colleges  were  wealthy  men  who  could  easily  have  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  the  festivals  and  the  stipends  of  the  Vestals  and  temple  personnel  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

Why  then  were  they  reluctant  to  foot  the  bilí  themselves?  As  we  shall  see  in  more 
detail  in  chapter  4,  there  is  an  obvious  sense  in  which  the  leaders  of  Román  paganism 
were  the  pontíffs  and  other  publici  sacerdotes.  But  however  seriously  they  took  their 
duties,  these  were  not  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  a  religión  they  had  in  their 
maturity  been  elected  to  represent  and  defend.  Take  Symmachus  himself,  a  loyal 
pagan  who  had  done  his  duty  in  382  and  384,  yet  a  modérate,  respected  by  Christians 
and  pagans  alike.  If  he  had  made  good  the  loss  of  public  money  for  financing  the  State 
cults,  he  would  have  been  accused,  to  use  Ambrose’s  phrase,  of  “paying  for  sacrifice." 
Not  many  pagans  can  have  been  willing  to  embrace  so  total  an  identiíication  with  the 
State  cults. 

r»3.  Liebcnam  1900;  Marquardt  1884,  78-87;  see  too  Rives  1995.  i8-J9;  5  77  of  tlie  Ies  Irnitana  gires 
regulations  for  expenditure  on  ¿aera  (J.  González  [ed.]  witli  M,  H.  Crawtord,  ¡RS  76  [1986],  173, 11 4). 
The  riiundng  of  cult  is  also  prominently  detaileii  in  the  Caesarian  Lex  Colomae  Genetivae 
(M.  H.  Crawford.  Román  Matutes  [1996],  no.  25). 

64.  Delmaire  1989,  641-45;  Liebeschuetz  1001,  Ch.  5,  esp.  175-77;  Goddard,  111  Glülardi,  Goddard,  and 
Porena  2006, 181-88. 
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Private  contributions  had  always  been  encouraged.  In  earlier  times  the  rich  and 
ambitious  had  paid  for  the  building  and  repair  of  temples  as  well  as  baths,  pórticos, 
brídges,  and  aqueducts,  in  part  at  least  because  such  expenditure  reinforced  their 
standing  as  public  benefactors.  We  know  of  four  cases  ofrestoration  of  pagan  temples 
in  late  fourth-century  Rome.  In  357/9,  Symmachus’s  father-in-law,  Orfitus,  restored  a 
temple  of  Apollo;  in  367/8,  Praetextatus  restored  the  pórtico  of  the  Dei  Consentes  in 
the  Forum  and  demolished  private  buildings  that  had  been  erected  too  cióse  to  tem¬ 
ples;  in  374,  Claudios  Hermogenianus  Caesarius  repaired  the  pórtico  of  the  temple  of 
Bonus  Eventus  damaged  by  a  flood;  and  between  November  375  and  August  378, 
Sempronius  Faustus,  prefect  ofthe  cornsupply,  restored  the  temple  and  pórtico  oflsis 
at  Portus,  the  latest  datable  oficial  restoration  of  a  pagan  temple  in  the  ñame  of  the 
emperors.65  The  first  three  are  all  known  from  other  sources  to  have  been  pagans. 

Praetextatus’s  dedication  of  the  pórtico  of  the  Dei  Consentes  characterizes  the 
statues  nssacrosancta  simulacro,  but  itis  going  too  far  to  interpret  the  (heavily  restored) 
formula  cultu  mj[ormam  antiquam  resf/fufo]  as  ímplying  a  restoration  of  cult  rather 
than  just  ornamentation.66  Philippus,  PVR  ca.  400,  restored  a  nymphaeum  ad  pristi- 
num  cuitum;  Román  nymphaea  were  not  cult  sites/7  It  is  also  important  to  add  that, 
since  all  these  men  were  acting  in  their  oficial  capacity  as  prefects  of  the  city,  they 
were  not  spending  their  own  money.  The  same  applies  to  the  case  from  Ostia;  a  prae- 
fectus  atmonae  was  likewise  entitled  to  draw  on  public  funds.  The  main  role  oflsis  in 
the  harbor  of  Rome  was  as  patrón  of  the  corn  supply,  and  so  her  temple  was  appropri- 
ately  restored  by  the  praefectus  annonae  at  public  expense  (p.  695). 

By  the  fourth  century,  many  of  Rome’s  centuries-old  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments  were  inevitably  in  urgent  need  of  restoration.  In  366  Symmachus  pére  restored 
the  Aurelianbridge;  in  377  Probianus  restored  the  Basílica  Julia;  in  414  Albinus  restored 
baths  on  the  Aventine;  ca.  443  Quadratianus  restored  the  baths  of  Constantine.65  In 
every  case  these  were  projeets  undertaken  or  supervised  by  prefects  ofRome  in  office. 
At  any  given  moment  there  must  have  been  a  long  list  of  buildings  in  need  of  restora¬ 
tion,  from  which  new  prefects  would  presumably  choose.  It  was  probably  only  the 
more  committed  pagans  who  optad  for  temples.  There  must  have  been  many  who  took 
care  to  choose  less  controversial  projeets  such  as  bridges,  baths,  or  aqueducts.  One 
exampleísVolusianus  Lampadius,  aponíi/erSoIfs  and  tauroboliate.  Duringhis  twoyear 
tenure  of  office  (365-dó)  he  sponsored  more  restorations  tiran  any  other  prefect  we 
knowof:  he  erected  or  moved  a  number  of  statues;69  restored  a  castellum  for  the  Aqua 
Claudia;70  and  claimed  to  have  restored  no  fewer  than  thirteen  bridges  between  Rome 

65.  Ward-Perkins  1984,  885  Chastagnol  1969,  135-44.  Por  a  diíforent  perspective,  Lizzi  Testa  1001, 
671-707. 

66.  ILS  4003;  Bloch  1945, 203-9;  Kaiilos  1995, 41. 

67.  Known  from  three  dedications:  C1L  vi.  1728  and  31911,  with  CIL  vi.  8. 3  (2000),  4785;  see  p.  518. 

68.  For  the  sources  and  a  few  other  examples,  Ward-Perkins  1984, 41, 187. 

69.  Lísted  by  Chastagnol,  1962, 168-69. 

70.  CIL  vi.3866  =  31963  =  ILS  5791. 
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and  Ostia. 1  More  generally,  Ammianus  raocks  iúin  for  having  bis  ñame  inscribed  on 
buildings  as  though  he  had  built  rather  than  just  restored  them.72  But  despite  his 
obvious  personal  religiosity  (p.  144)»  not  a  single  temple. 

The  choices  made  by  Orfitus  and  Praetextatus  drew  attention  to  their  commit- 
ment  to  maintain  the  deteriorating  fabric  of  Romes  temples,  a  commitment  that  was 
Still  acceptable  to  popular  opinión  in  the  3509  and  3Ó0S.  Ñor  was  it  their  own  money 
they  were  spending.  As  for  both  Praetextatus  and  Claudius,  it  was  not  actual  temples 
they  restored,  but  their  pórticos,  public  areas  outside  the  temples.  Faustus  also 
restored  the  pórtico  of  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Portus.  There  is  no  record  of  any  temples 
restored  by  either  of  the  Symmachi,71  and  while  the  eider  Flavian  was  never  prefect  of 
Rome,  the  younger  Flavian  was,  and  so  far  as  we  know  he  restored  no  temples  either. 

The  fact  that  no  known  temple  restoration  can  be  dated  later  than  the  370S  has 
been  linlced  to  Gratian’s  measures:  “In  381  a  decree  was  issued  banning  the  use  of 
public  funds  on  pagan  temples."7'*  That  is  to  say,  it  is  assumed  that  pagans  were  eager  to 
restore  temples,  and  had  to  be  prevented  by  law.  There  is  certainly  no  evidcnce  for  any 
such  ban.  The  reassignment  of  temple  revenues  would  have  removed  one  possible 
source  of  funding,  but  there  was  nothing  to  stop  a  pagan  using  his  own  money  if  he 
wanted.  Chastagnol  combined  the  absence  of  dated  temple  restorations  after  378  with 
his  own  identillcation  of  the  Philippus  who  played  a  role  in  the  erection  of  tire  church 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura  in  390  as  city  prefect,  and  concluded  that  in  382  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  lost  their  status  as  public  monuments,  which  was  transferred  to  Christian 
churches."'  He  took  it  for  granted  that  Gratian  embarked  on  a  radical  policy  of  elimi- 
nating  paganism  in  382.  But  it  was  only  two  years  later,  in  384,  that  Vaientinian  II 
authorized  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus  to  restare  looted  statues  to  their  temples. 

It  is  in  fact  clear  from  the  pronouncements  of  successive  western  governments 
down  to  the  Ostrogoths  that  Román  temples  continued  to  be  considered  public  mon¬ 
uments,  and  were  protected  under  dire  penal  ties  from  spoliation.:<,An  edictofHonorius 
in  399  reveáis  that  zealots  had  been  producing  laws  forbidding  sacritice  as  justification 
for  destroying  or  despoiling  them.77  While  no  temple  is  known  to  have  been  restored 
later  than  378,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  either  emperors  or  kíngs  that  such  prominent 
monuments  in  the  City  center  should  be  left  to  collapse.  In  510/11  Theodoric  com- 
plained  that  temples  that  he  had  “assigned  for  repair  have  instead  been  given  over  to 
demolición.”78  The  fact  that  it  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  such  excellent  shape 
suggests  that  the  Pantheon  was  carefully  maintained  during  the  two  centuries  when  it 


71.  AE 1975,  n.  154  (more  bridgea  than  were  previoudy  known  to  exn>t). 

71.  Amm,  Maro.  27.  3,  7. 

73.  For  the  temple  oíFlora  see  Ch.  8. 4. 

74.  Meiggs  1973,  S93i  so  toa  Ward-Perkins  1984, 86;  Raidos  1995, 40. 

75.  Chastagnol  19 66, 436-37;  and  1969, 141-43;  on  the  ¡dentification  of  this  Philippus,  p.  518. 

76.  See  now  Fauvinet-Ranson  1006,  u6, 213  - 17, 134-36, 277-79. 

77.  Coi!.  Theod.  16, 10. 15;  cf.  Nov.  Ahí;.  4.  i-í;  Goddard  1006, 182-86. 

78.  Cassiod.  Vanae  iii.  31. 4  (trans.  Barnish);  Fauvinet-Ranson  1006,  n6. 
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was  no  longer  an  active  temple  and  before  it  was  turned  into  the  church  of  S.  María  ad 
martyres  in  the  early  seventh  century.  An  imperial  rescript  of  368  or  370  was  “read  in  the 
Pantheon,"  presumably  now  used  as  some  sort  of  asserably  hall.”  As  late  as  47^/73  the 
city  prefect  Anicius  Acilius  Aginatius  Faustus  restored,  not  indeed  a  temple,  but  a  statue 
ofMinerva  damaged  by  the  collapse  of  a  roofin  a  fire  during  a  civil  disturbance.80 

The  decline  of  temple  restorations  by  prominent  pagans  is  surely  due  less  to  legal 
prohibitions  than  to  their  increasing  reluctance  to  be  identified  with  sacrifica.  There  is 
very  little  evidence  for  prívate  patronage  of  the  State  cults  in  the  fourth  century  as  a 
whole.81  By  the  last  decades  of  the  century  pagan  senators  may  have  felt  that  contrib- 
uting  to  the  repair  of  a  pagan  temple  identified  them  too  conspicuously  with  a  now 
increasingly  unpopular  cause. 

2:  PONTIFEX  MAXIMUS 

That  leaves  Gratian’s  repudiation  of  “the  ancient  pagan  title  of  pontifex  maximus " 
allegedly  “an  uncompromising  break  with  polytheism  and  the  oíd  gods  of  Rome.”81 
Butit  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  should  have  been  such  a  decisive  signal  to  the  pagans 
of  Rome.  It  was  almost  four  centuries  since  the  office  had  been  held  by  a  Román  aris- 
tocrat,  and  during  that  period  its  imperial  holders  had  vastly  expanded  its  scope  and 
powers.83  To  give  a  single  illustration,  from  as  early  as  Augustus  emperors  were  regu- 
larly  consulted  and  gave  detailed  rulings  on  the  qualifications  for  and  privileges  of  the 
Eleusinian  priesthoods  at  Athens.81  While  first-  and  second-century  emperors  had  at 
least  spent  much  of  their  time  in  Rome  and  so  fulfilled  the  primary  obligations  of  the 
office  toward  the  civic  cults  of  Rome,  by  the  380S  it  had  been  well  over  a  century  since 
any  emperor  had  resided  Ln  Rome.  Constantine  paid  three  brief  visits  (312,  315,  and 
326),  Constantius  II  one  (357),  Theodosius  one  (389),  and  Gratian  himself  not  even 
one.  Constantius’s  visit  was  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  an  emperor  had 
attended  to  pontifical  business  in  person. 

The  date  and  context  of  Gratiahs  repudiation  have  been  much  debated  over  the 
years,  but  the  most  basic  question  of  all  has  not  been  raised  since  the  seventeenth 
century.  Did  it  happen  at  all?85  The  only  source  is  a  digression  on  the  pontifex  maximus 
in  a  chapter  of  Zosimus  shot  through  with  absurdities  and  errors  from  start  to  finish 
(Ch.  17.  8).  Sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  scholars  denounced  it  as  a  pagan 


79.  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  3.  iq  (leda  in  Pantheo). 

80.  simulacrum  Minerbae,  C/Lvi,  516=  ¡LS  3131;  Fraschetti  1999, 157-70;  Orlandi  1004, 475- 

81.  Ward-Perkins  1984, 87. 

81.  Chadwick  1976,  U4.  For  a  more  sceptical  assessmenr,  Errington  1997, 33  n.  63;  Leppin  1003,  246  n.  84. 

83.  Gordon  in  Beard  and  North  1990,  201-34;  Millar  1977,  447-56.  After  204  tliere  is  no  record  of  any 
emperor  taking  part  “in  the  periodic  meetings  of  any  college*'  (Rüpke  2008, 60). 

84.  Millar  1977, 449-So. 

85.  This  section  repeats  material  from  the  fuller  treatmentin  Cameron  2007, 341-84- 
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slander,  refusing  to  believe  that  any  Christían  emperor  had  ever  censen  ted  to  accept 
the  office  in  the  íirst  place.  But  the  evidence  ofinscriptions  now  makes  it  certain  that 
they  did.  If  the  íirst  few  Christían  emperors  accepted  the  title,  sooner  or  later  (it  might 
seem)  one  must  have  reíuscd  it,  and,  given  the  explicít  testimony  of  Zosimus  that  it 
was  Gratian,  the  apparently  concerted  measures  of  Gratian  against  the  Román  cults 
seemed  to  provide  the  obvious  context.  It  has  also  been  taken  for  granted  that  all 
subsequent  Christían  emperors  followed  suit. 

The  first  problem  is  Zosimuss  claim  that  Gratian  refused  the  pontifical  robe  when 
the  pontifís  brought  ¡t  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (367).  For  a  Román  inscrip- 
tion  of  370  shows  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian  all  bearíng  the  title.86  Ñor  can  we 
interpret  the  beginning  of  his  reign  as  the  moment  when  he  became  sénior  western 
Augustus  on  Valentirtian's  death  in  375  or  even  solé  ruling  Augustus  on  Valens’s  death  in 

378.  For  in  his  Gratiarum  adío  of  379  Ausonius  compares  Gratian  to  Vestal,  flamen  and 
potiiifex  in  his  chastity,87  and  even  compares  the  “election”  for  his  own  consulate  to  the 
pontifical  elections,  “seeing  that  you  [Gratian]  who  presided  over  them  are  pontifex  tnax- 
inms  and  a  participator  in  the  designs  of  God"  (§  42).  Gn  the  grounds  that  Theodosius 
“never  used  or  refused  the  title,"  Alfoldi  argued  that  i  t  must  have  been  dropped  byjanuary 

379,  the  date  oflheodosius’s  accession.88  But  this  stUl  runs  up  against  Ausonius,  who  did 
not  deliver  his  speech  till  the  second  half  of379,  at  court  in  Trier.  Could  Ausonius,  him- 
self  a  Christían,  have  been  so  gauche  as  to  use  this  ofallimageryif  the  emperor  who  had 
appointed  him  cónsul  had  so  recently  rejected  the  title  on  religious  grounds? 

The  fact  that  Theodosius  is  never  attested  with  the  title  proves  nothing.  Two  ded- 
ications  come  into  play  (ILS  780  and  781},  but  it  is  not  jüStponUfex  maximus  they  lack, 
but  the  whole  of  the  second  halfof  the  standard  litany  of  imperial  tilles,  in  illustration 
here  is  Gratian's  full  style  as  given  on  the  370  inscription,  as  it  happens  the  latest  knawn 
inscription  to  offer  the  full  style:89 

Fl.  Gratianus  pius  felix  maximus  victor  ac  triumphator  semper  Augustus,  pon¬ 
tifex  maximus,  Germanicus  maximus,  Alamanxticus  maximus,  Fraocicus  max¬ 
imus,  Gothicus  maximus,  tribuniciae  potestatis  111,  imperator  II,  cónsul  printum, 
pater  patriae,  procónsul. 

The  full  style  had  become  exceptiunally  rare  by  this  date.  'Hiere  are  in  fact  only 
three  other  examples  known  for  the  half-century  after  Constantine,  one  each  for 
Constantius  II,  Julián,  and  Valentinian.90  The  great  majority  of  fourth-century  and  all 


86.  ILS  771;  CIL  ii.  450* -452’,  purportmg  to  be  milestones  naming  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian  as 
fiontifex  maximus  in  the  neighbourhnod  of  Emérita,  are  all  lorged  011  the  basis  oí/L5  771. 

87.  §  66;  cf.  too  Augustus  saiiititate, pontifex  religioue  (5  3*0;  Rüpke  2008,  63. 

88.  Alfoldi  1937, 37. 

89.  ll&  771,  with  abhreviations  expanded  for  the  sake  ofclarity. 

90.  ILS  731  and  753;  CfL  ii.  4733  (known  only  from  eighteenth-eentury  copies)  from  Corduba  for 
Valentinian  (eos.  1/  and  so  368,  though  Hübner  suggested  cus.  III  for  cus.  II  p.p.,  which  would  gíve  373). 


later  dedications  commemorating  emperors  offer  (omitting  victory  titles)  only  pius 
felix  maximus  victor  ac  triumphator  semper  Augustus  (or  some  minor  variation).  Since 
itis  only  in  the  fuU.  títulature  that  we  ever  find  pontifex  maximus  (together  with  the 
entire  sequence  from  tribuniciae  potestatis  to  procónsul,  italicized  above),  it  is  not 
significant  that  the  two  inscriptions  naming  Theodosius,  both  of  which  offer  the  now 
Standard  abbreviated  titulature,  do  not  include  it.  Since  we  have  no  ediets  or  letters  of 
Theodosius  I  offering  the  full  titulature,  there  is  simply  no  way  of  knowing  whether  he 
used  or  refused  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus. 

There  is  in  fact  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  full  style  was  ever  formally  abolished 
or  even  significantly  modified.  This  is  more  than  an  argument  from  silence,  ñor  is  it  a 
mere  technicality.  Though  extremely  rare,  it  nonetheless  survived  for  at  least  another 
century  and  a  half.  There  is  one  example  each  from  tlie  fifth  and  sixth  centuries:  an 
edict  of  Marcian  and  Valentinian  III  from  4S2;  and  a  letter  of  Anastasius  from  516. 
Remarkably  enough,  given  the  protracted  discussion  about  Gratian's  repudiation  of 
the  title,  no  one  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  both  docu- 
ments  include  the  title  pontifex. 

Here  is  the  style  accorded  Valentinian  III  and  Marcian  ín  an  imperial  letter  dated 
7  February  452  (correcting  a  few  obviously  corrupt  minor  detaiis)  :91 

Imperatores  Caesares  Flavius  Valentinianus,  pontifex  inditas,  Germanicus 
inclitus,  Alamanrücus  inditas ,  <Frandcus  Ínclitas, >  Sarmaticus  inditas,  trib¬ 
uniciae  potestatis  vicies  septies,  imperator  vides  septies,  <consul  septíes>  et 
Flavius  Marcianus,  pontifex  inclitus,  Germanicus  inclitus,  Sarmaticus  inclitus, 
Alamanrücus  inclitus,  Francicus  inclitus,  tribuniciae  potestatis  ter,  imperator 
iterum,  cónsul. 

And  here  is  the  style  of  Anastasius  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Home 
in  si<5:92 

Imperator  Caesar  Flavius  Anastasius,  pontifex  inclitus,  Germanicus  inclitus, 
Francicus  inclitus,  Sarmaticus  inclitus,  tribunickae  potestatis  XXV>, 
imper<ator>  XXV,  cónsul  tertio,  pius,  felix,  victor  ac  triumphator  semper 
Augustus,  pater  patriae,  procónsul. 

These  are  official  documents.91  If  we  compare  the  titulature  of  these  two  letters  with 
the  370  dedication  of  Valentinian  1,  Valens  and  Gratian,  the  only  difference  (apart 


91.  ACO  1.  3.  346.  38-347.  3;  for  deuils,  Barnes,  Román  Emperors,  fortheoming,  Ch.  a.  To  the  Best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  Iirst  scholar  tomen tion  these  texts  m  this  connectionwas  P.  Batiffol  in  Bulletin  de  la  societé 
mtianale  des  antiquaires  de  Frútice  1916, 122-17,  but  they  have  been  ignored  in  recent  discussions. 

<>2.  Cott.Avetl.  no.  113,  with  Barnes,  fortheoming. 

93.  Paschoud  1006, 69,  dismisses  these  imperial  letters  as ‘des  éléments  ténus  et  trés  postérieurs,”  despite 
the  fact  that  the  íirst  at  any  rate  is  a  half-century  earlíer  than  Zosimus,  and  both  are  official  documents! 
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from  iteration  numbers  and  victory  tilles)  is  the  substitution  of  inditas  for  maximus 
throughout.  So  sistemática  change  mustbe  both  inlentional  and  offidal.  From  the  late 
second  century  on  emperors  often  added  a  maximus  to  their  victory  titles  ( Parthicus 
maximus  and  the  like).  Ibis  maximus  too  was  regularly  replaced  by  inditas  in  the  fiíth 
century.  In  312  Constan  tiñe  assumed  a  maximus  to  indícate  that  he  was  sénior  Augustus, 
and  most  of  his  successors  followed  suit.  By  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  this  maximus 
as  well  was  usually  changed  to  inditas.''1  Surprising  though  itmight  seem,  maximus  and 
inditus  apparendy  carne  to  be  felt  as  in  sumo  way  equivalent  imperial  titles. 

The  inclusión  of  iteration  numbers  for  the  emperor’s  tribunicia  poteslas  and  the 
titles  patcr  patriae  and  procónsul  in  the  titulature  of  Valentínian  III,  Marcian,  and 
Anastasius  may  fairly  be  seen  as  meaningless  antiquarian  survivals.  But  the  case  of 
pontifex  cannot  be  dismissed  so  bghtly.  Proof  that  it  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  now 
explicitly  reinterpreted  in  a  Christian  sense,  is  provided  by  a  number  of  acclamations 
addressed  to  both  Marcian  and  Theodosius  II  in  the  Acia  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon: 
"emperor  and  priest,  youhaverestored  thechurch,  pious  andorthodox,  piousemperor, 
emperor  and  priest”  (pontifid  impera  tari ,  ecdesias  tu  correxisti;  pió  el  atihodoxo,  pío 
itnperatorij  pontifid  imperatori).*' 

If  Gratian  repudiated  the  title  of pontifex  maximus,  howis  it  that  we  find  Valentínian 
III,  Marcian,  and  Anastasius  notonlycontínuing  to  style  themselves pontifex  in  formal 
documents,  but  in  effect  the  íifth-century  equivalent  oí  pontifex  maximus ?  Ullmann, 
the  only  scholar  to  attempt  an  explanation,  suggested  that  the  title  had  been  recently 
revived  at  this  period,  in  connection  with  contemporary  disputes  about  papal  prima- 
cy.”6  Yet  if  Gradan  had  repudiated  the  title  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  a  Christian,  how 
could  a  later  Christian  emperor  have  revived  it?  We  are  bound  to  wonder  whether  any 
emperor  ever  formally  and  íinally  repudiated  the  title.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 
that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  abbreviatcd  titulature  in  general  use.  Whatever  Gratian 
did  and  whenever  he  did  it,  it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  Marcian  and  Valentínian  III 
are  formally  styled  pontifex  (if  inditus  rather  than  maximus )  in  an  official  document 
of  452- 

What  then  are  we  to  inake  of  Zosimus's  digression?  However  distorted  and  fic- 
tionalized  in  its  presen t  form,  it  must  conceal  some  initiative  taken  by  Gratian 
concerning  the  imperial  pontiheate.  Ever  y  emperor  up  to  and  including  Gratian  was 
styled  pontifex  maximus,  later  emperors  pontifex  inditus.  In  382  Gratian  in  effect  dises- 
tablished  the  State  cults  of  Rorae,  provoking  controversy  and  protest.  In  the  course  of 
these  protests  he  was  (I  suggest)  reminded  that  he  was  in  fact  ex  oficio  head  of  these 
cults.  One  response  wouid  have  been  to  repudíate  the  title.  Instead  he  surely  disputed 
so  restricted  an  interpretaron  of  his  religious  authority.  Pagan  senators  of  Rome  may 
well  have  continued  to  look  on  the  imperial  pontifex  maximus  as  head  of  the  State  cults 

94.  Kienast  1996, 40-44, 26;  Dessaus  inde  jet  o  1LS  iii.  1.307-13;  Rósch  1978, 159-71. 

95.  Theodosius:  ACO  II.  1. 1, p.  138. 28  Schwartzj  II.  2. 1,  p.  54. 7;  II.  3. 1,  p.  ut.  6.  Marcian:  ACO  II.  2. 2,  p.  101. 

21;  1L 1. 2,  p.  353. 29;  II.3, 2,  p.  438.35;  il.3.  2,  p.  439- 17.  Ule  Greek  versions  uíler  lepe!  or  ápjpepíi. 

96.  "die  Wieiieraufname  des  I'ontiíex-Titels,”  Ullmann  1977, 27. 


of  Rome.  But  this  was  far  too  narrow  a  definition  of  the  priestly  powers  of  cven 
Augustus,  let  alone  Constantino.  For  centuries  now  the  emperors  had  claimed 
authority  over  all  forms  of  religious  expression  within  Román  territory. 

Since  the  term  pontifex,  taken  by  itself,  was  acceptable  to  Christians,  the  obvious 
golution  was  to  modify  the  title  by  removing  the  maximus ,  and  thereby  signal  the  dis- 
golutíon  of  its  link  with  the  State  cults  of  Rome.  An  alternative  limiting  or  defining 
epithet  was  then  required,  one  that  wouid  distinguish  the  imperial  pontifex  from  both 
pagan  pontifex  and  Christian  priest.  For  whatever  reason,  inditus  was  the  epithet 
chosen.  And  once  the  maximus  in  pontifex  maximus  became  inditus,  there  was  a  certain 
logícin  changing  every  maximus  in  the  imperial  titulature  to  inditus.97 

Always  an  elevated,  archaic  word,  at  home  in  epic  and  the  historians,  it  was  (it 
seems)  precisely  in  the  380S  that  inclitus made  its  rather  surprising  entry  into  the 
imperial  titulature.09  The  earliest  inscriptional  examples  are  dated  to  400/401  and 
4i8.100  But  in  his  Relationes,  official  requests  and  reports  addressed  to  court  in  his 
capacity  as  prefect  of  Rome  in  the  course  of  384,  just  two  years  aiter  Gratian's  mea- 
sures,  Syramachus  regularly  styles  Valentínian  II  and  Theodosius  inclyti  Víctores  ac  tri- 
umphatores  semper  Angustí  (or  somethingvery  similar),  no  fewer  than  ten  times.101 

On  the  traditional  assumption,  Christian  emperors  continued  to  bear  the  tide  pon¬ 
tifex  maximus  as  long  as  they  did  so  as  not  to  antagonize  their  pagan  subjeets,  still  in  a 
majorityin  the  early  decades  of  the  fourth  century.  Though  not  false,  this  is  nonetheless 
a  misleading  perspective.  According  to  Dio,  writing  of  Augustus  but  from  the  perspec- 
tive  of  the  third  cen  tury,  in  virtue  of  their  tenure  of  the  supreme  pontificate  the  emperors 
“control  all  sacred  and  religious  matters.’102  The  emperor  gradually  carne  to  monopolize 
the  role  of  symbolic  religious  mediator  for  the  whole  empire.  While  Constan  tiñe  and 
his  Christian  successors  did  not  (of  course)  directly  invoke  their  pon  tifical  authority,  it 
was  in  effect  in  this  capacity  that  they  legislated  about  church  affairs,  endowed  churches 
and  convoked  coundls  to  delibérate  church  doctrine.103  To  surrender  the  office  might 
have  been  held  to  weaken  the  emperor 's  claim  to  play  this  role  in  church  affairs,  a  claim 
welcomed  by  most  Christians  in  the  heady  days  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  if  increas- 
inglyquestioned  when  some  of  his  successors  fell  into  heresy. 


97.  Not  that  maximus  altogetherdisappears  from  imperial  titles  in  the  fifth  century,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  lists  of  documenta  and  inscríptiuns  in  Rósch  1978. 

98.  Por  the  various  spellings,  O.  Prinz,  ‘Inclutusf  Glotta  19  (1942),  138-47;  for  more  Information, 
Caraeron  1007. 

99.  TLLsx.  inditus  1;  O'Brien  1930, 135;  the  indexes  (under  emperors'  ñames)  to  O.  Guenther’s  Callectm 
Avellana  (1895)  and  R.  SchieHers  índex  Prosographicus  to  ACO  i-iv  (1982);  Rósch  1978,  44-45, 
86-87. 

too.  CíL  viii.  969;  Coll.  Avellana  no.  14. 3  (p,  59. 16  Guenther);  cf.  too  ColL  Avellana  no,  35  (Víctor Honorius 
¡ndylus  triumphatar  semper  Augustus).  TWo  other  African  dedications  with  similar  formulas  íall 
between  395  and  408,  and  3S3  and  408,  respectively  (Cagnal/Merlin,  Inscriptions  latines  d’AJrit}ue 
[París  1923],  276, 314. 

mi.  Pora  complete  list,  Vera  1977, 1035-36;  for  further  details,  Cameron  1007. 

nú.  Dio  53. 17.  a. 

103.  Voelkl  1964;  Ullmann  1976, 1-16;  with  Barnes  1981, 49-si.  More  generally,  see  too  the  chapter  “lije 
emperor  and  his  church"  in  Frend  1972, 50-103. 
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So  Gradan  did  not  after  all  repudíate  the  office  of pontifex  maximus.  He  redefined 
his  priestly  authority  in  less  specific  terms.  His  action  was  therefore  less  pointedly  or 
dramatically  anti-pagan  than  hitherto  supposed.  Indeed,  it  is  fax  from  clear  that  we  are 
justified  in  identifying  a  drasdc  new  policy  toward  paganism  at  all  in  382.  The  ques- 
tions  of  the  altar  of  Victory  and  the  confiscation  of  temple  es  tares  had  both  come  up 
again  and  again  before  382.  ít  was  not  inevitable  that  pagans  would  take  such  a  hard 
line  about  the  need  for  public  funding,  and  Gradan  may  well  have  been  surprised  by 
the  inflexíbility  of  the  senatorial  reaction.  The  altar  and  subsidies  undoubtedlybecame 
a  ilashpoint  in  pagan-Christian  relations  in  late  fourth-century  Rome,  but  not  because 
of  a  premeditated  imperial  decisión  to  elimínate  paganism.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
rnind  that  Gradan  did  not  ban  the  cults. 

3:  THEODOSIUS  AND  THE  CULTS  OF  ROME 

Little  is  known  about  the  religious  policies  of  Magnus  Maximus  (after  his  fall  his 
acta  were  naturally  annulled).  He  was  a  devout  Chris  tian  who  went  down  in  history  as 
the  first  Christian  emperor  to  put  a  herede  to  death.IlM  It  is  not  expressly  attested  that 
pagan  senators  petitioned  him  to  restore  the  altar  and  subsidies,  but  the  fact  that 
Ambrose  represents  the  dead  Gratian  telling  Valentinian  II  not  to  do  "what  even  the 
eneray  who  raised  arms  against  him  had  not  done',|ÜS  strongly  suggests  that  Maximus 
too  formally  rebuffed  a  senatorial  embassy. 

In  August  388  Theodosius  invaded  Italy  and  defeated  Maximus.  While  posing  as 
the  savior  of  Valentínian  II,  in  practice  he  quietly  marginalized  the  youth  who  was  in 
fact  the  sénior  member  of  the  imperial  college.  Pacatus  Drepanius  s  panegyric  of  July 
389  before  emperor  and  senate  in  Rome  contrives  to  say  almost  nothing  about 
Valentinian,  while  openly  proclaiming  that  the  future  rulers  of  the  Román  world  will 
be  the  two  (even  younger)  sons  of  Theodosius  {Pan.  Vieod.  16.  5;  45.  3).  During  his 
visit  to  Rome,  despite  turning  down  another  petition  about  the  altar  and  subsidies  late 
in  389,  Theodosius  took  care  to  conciliate  its  governing  class,  pagans  no  less  than 
Chris  tians.  His  first  appointment  to  the  prefecture  of  Rome  was  the  historian  Aurelias 
Víctor,  followed  by  Rufius  Albinus  (Ch.  14. 2).  In  389  the  eider  Flavian  was  appointed 
quaestorsacrí palatii, and  then  the  followingyear promoted  to  the  praetorian  prefecture 
ofltaly,  Africa,  and  Ulyricum.  Symmachus  was  designated  to  the  extraordinary  honor 
(for  a  civilian  who  had  not  held  court  office — and  had  supported  Maximus)  of  ordi- 
nary  cónsul  for  391. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  Theodosius  “fell  under  the  spell"  of  these  pagan  grandees.106 
But  not  for  long,  because  in  February  391  he  ¡ssued  his  celebrated  law  (discussed 


below)  banníng  pagan  sacrifice.  Obsessed  with  the  idea  of  pagan/Christian  conilict, 
modern  scholars  tend  to  see  Symmachus,  Flavian,  and  Albinus  first  and  foremost  as 
pagan  leaders  and  infer  that  all  or  most  of  their  public  actions  were  intended  to  further 
the  pagan  cause,  and  that  any  imperial  gesture  of  favor  to  them  was  a  concession  to 
paganism.  But  this  was  only  one  aspect  of  their  role  in  the  social  and  política]  life  of 
late  antique  Rome.  What  Theodosius  saw  was  surely  first  and  foremost  immensely 
wealthy  and  influential  landowners,  men  worth  conciliating  despite  their  paganism. 
Well  aware  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  oppose  them  on  an  issue  they  felt  deeply 
about,  he  must  have  been  apprehensive  that,  when  he  retumed  to  the  East,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  throw  their  influence  behind  another  usurper  more  willing  than 
Maximus  to  give  way  on  that  issue.  The  obvious  solution  was  to  be  as  conciliatory  as 
he  could  on  other  fronts — not  urdike  a  Democratíc  president  of  the  United  States 
appointingone  or  two  Republicans  to  key  posts  in  his  administration. 

He  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  the  East.  On  the  death  of  his  aggressivdy  pious 
praetorian  prefect  Cynegius  (384-88), 107  Theodosius  turned  to  the  pagan  Tatianus 
(388-92),  aiso  appoíntíng  his  son  Proculus  to  the  prefecture  of  Constantinople.  In  391 
Tatianus,  like  Cynegius,  was  accorded  the  honor  of  the  consulate.  The  most  natural 
explanaron  for  these  appointmentsis  that,  aware  that  Cynegius  s  excesses  had  caused 
ill  will  among  the  many  remaining  pagans,  he  decided  to  appoint  a  modérate,  widely 
respected  pagan  in  his  place. 

The  magíster  ojficiorum  Ruíinus  waged  a  campaign  against  Tatianus  and  Proculus, 
and  eventually  prevailed  on  Theodosius  to  depose  them  both  and  appoint  him  prae- 
fectus praetorio.  Since  Tatianus  and  Proculus  were  both  pagans  and  Rufinus  a  fiercely 
committed  Christian,  few  have  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  ofseeing  this  as  the 
cause  of  the  hostility  between  the  two  factions.  But  that  is  not  the  way  our  most 
detailed  source  saw  it,  and  since  that  source  is  the  pagan  Zosimus,  we  might  haye 
expected  him  to  make  the  most  of  a  Christian  vendetta.  There  is  probably  no  need  to 
see  any  more  here  than  the  sort  of  struggle  for  power  that  goes  on  at  every  court. 
After  all,  it  was  the  pious  Theodosius  who  had  appointed  Tatianus  and  Proculus  in 
the  first  place. 

It  isboth  implausible  and  unnecessary  to  see  Theodosius  going  through  a  phase  of 
being  well  disposed  to  pagans.  The  solu  tion  is  simply  that,  in  East  and  West  alike,  he  did 
his  best  to  work  with  traditional  elites  as  far  as  he  could,  even  when,  like  Tatianus, 
Symmachus,  and  Flavian,  they  were  pagans.  When  he  retumed  to  the  East  he  needed 
influential  western  supporters.  His  western  designs  were  complex,  not  to  say  devious. 
In  the  short  term  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  planning  to  administer  Italy,  Illyricum,  and 
Africa  from  Constantinople  himself,  and  confine  Valentinian  II  to  the  prefecture  of 
Gaul,  under  the  thumb  of  the  (as  he  hoped)  loyal  Arbogast.  In  the  long  term  he  was 
evidently  hoping  to  supersede  this  lone  survivor  of  the  previous  dynasty  with  one  of 


104.  Sulp.  Severus,  Vita  Mari.  io¡  Dial.  II.  6-7;  Stanclitfe  1983,  nj,  129,  i$6;  Birley  1983, 13-43. 

105.  Ambrose,  Ep.  71. 16. 

106.  E.g.,  Blocll  1945,  222. 


107.  For  reservatíons  about  Cynegius  s  reputation  as  a  destróyer  of  temples,  see  below  p.  798. 
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his  ownsons  when  asuitable  opportunity  aróse."8  That  opportunity  was  to  arise  sooner 
than  he  could  have  anticípate d  with  the  death  of  Valentinian  in  392  and  the  usurpation 
of  Eugenius.  Ir»  389-91,  accompanied  by  the  young  Honorius,  he  spun  out  his  western 
stay  as  long  as  lie  dared  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  favorable  climate  for  his  more  remóte 
intentions.  lt  was  obvious  that  he  could  not  count  on  the  support  of  the  independent 
Ambrose.  indeed,  he  could  not  count  on  anyone  once  he  was  back  in  the  East. 

Under  the  drcumstances  it  is  understandable  that  some  of  the  pagan  aristocrats  he 
was  courting  should  have  misread  his  attentions  and  interpreted  personal  favors  as 
favors  transferable  to  the  Román  cults.  They  were  emboldened  to  repeat  their  peti- 
tion.  Asenatorial  embassy  (a  smallone,  according  to  Ambrose)  tried  to  seo  Theodosius 
in  Milán  (apparently  late  in  389),  unsuccessfully  thanks  to  a  personal  (though  evi- 
dently  unwelcome)  intervention  by  Ambrose  (who  admits  that  did  not  daré  go  near 
the  emperor  for  several  days  afterwards).109  Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  either  Symmachus  or 
Flavian  were  among  these  petitioners.  In  384  there  had  been  a  real  possibility  of 
Valentinian  11  returning  to  hís  fathers  policy  of  neutrality  rather  than  reaffirming  what 
had  turned  out  to  be  the  confrontational  new  policy  of  Gratian.  It  was  a  reasonable 
gamble  that  Valentinian  would  prefer  to  identify  with  his  father  than  with  the  half- 
brother  who  had  kept  him  under  somcthing  cióse  to  house  arrest  (p.  646)  But  once  he 
had  reaJhrmed  Gratian  s  policy,  it  became  impossible  for  any  later  Christian  emperor 
to  restore  eitber  altar  or  subsidies.  Symmachus  cannot  have  been  willing  to  jeopardize 
his  hard-won  recovery  from  his  earlier  lapse  of  judgment  in  supporting  Maximus.110 
And  Elavian  is  not  likely  to  have  been  prepared  to  jeopardize  his  now  ilourishing 
career  at  court. 

That  there  were  still  some  pagan  senators  who  felt  strongly  about  the  issue  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  once  Theodosius  was  back  in  the  East,  yet  another  embassy 
was  sent  to  Valentinian  in  Gaul,  shortly  before  his  death  on  15  May  392,  the  fifth  in 
total  and  the  second  to  Valentinian."1  Why  did  they  think  it  worth  trying  Valentinian 
again?  By  confining  Valentinian  to  Gaul,  Theodosius  was  evidendy  hoping  to  preven  t 
him  establishing  the  sort  of  rapport  with  Italian  landowners  he  himself  had  done  Iris 
best  to  establish  during  hís  nearly  three  years  in  Italy.  Afragment  from  the  lost  history 
of  Sulpicius  Aiexander  describes  Valentinian  as  “shut  up  in  his  palace  at  Vienne” 
where  for  the  remainder  of  his  short  life  he  was  to  be  a  puppet  of  Arbogast.11-  The 
senators  were  presumably  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Valentinian  and  Theo¬ 
dosius,  “oftering  [him]  an  opportunity  to  outbid  his  partner.""-5  For  while  Theodosius 

108.  Presumably,  be  was  planning  to  install  Arcailius,  already  Augustus  since  383,  tn  Italy  and  Africa. 
Fortunately,  for  bis  future  designa  he  was  never  faced  with  the  complicado»  of  Valentinian  II  marry- 
ing  and  producing  a  son. 

109.  ¡estatus  legaba.. .  licet  mui  tutus  semitas,  Ambr.  E¡¡.  57-  4- 

tio.  Just  how  hard  won  is  explamed  in  detail  by  Sogno  2006. 71-76. 

111.  (»)  to  Gratian  (382);  (2)  to  Valentinian  II  (384):  (3)  to  Maximus;  (4)  to  Theodosius  {389). 

112.  Greg.  Tur.  HF 11. 9;  Zos.  iv.  53-34;  McLynn  1994, 333-36. 

113.  McLynn  1994, 335. 
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continued  to  administer  Italy,  Africa,  andlllyricum  from  Constantinople,  Valentinian, 
technically  sénior  Augustus,  had  administered  italy  and  Africa  from  Gratians  death 
tilí  Maximus ’s  invasión,  and  ¡t  was  not  clear  that  his  writ  no  longer  ran  there.  He  may 
have  been  tempted  by  the  senatorial  invitation,  but,  no  doubt  under  Arbogast’s 
guidance,  once  again  said  no. 

One  other,  less  familiar  text  has  a  bearing  on  Valentinian  lis  attitude  to  pagan 
cults.  While  Román  State  festivals  were  dependent  on  public  funds,  those  provided  by 
provincial  priests  were  not.lw  The  most  important  text  for  the  imperial  cult  in  the  new 
pOSt-Diocfetianic  Italian  provinces  is  the  Hispellum  inscription,  banning  sacrifice  at  a 
new  cult  of  Constantine  (p.  141).  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  so-called  Feríale 
Campanum,  an  inscribed  calendar  found  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua.lls  lt  lists  seven 
festivals  “by  command  of  the  emperors"  (iussione  domnorum ),  dated  to  22  November 
387.  By  this  date  Maximus  was  master  of  Italy,  but  since  22  November  is  the  anniver- 
sary  of  Valentinian  ITs  proclamation,  the  document  may  have  come  from  his  court. 
Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  a  Christian  emperor  should  have  authorized 
what  have  been  called  “provocatively  non-Christian”  festivals.116  But  though  undeni- 
ablypre-Christian,  they  are  above  all  local  celebrations  ("a  lustration  to  the  iter  Díame 
on  xsjuly";  "a  procession  to  the  iterAverni  on  27  July,“  etc).  What  we  should  be  asking 
is  why  any  emperor  would  be  asked  to  authorize  festivals  that  had  surely  been  cele- 
brated  in  Campania  every  year  for  centuries.  In  the  light  of  the  Hispellum  inscription, 
the  obvious  explanation  is  that  the  provincial  priest,  one  Romanus  júnior,  was  anx- 
ious  to  make  sure  that  the  festivals  for  which  he  was  responsible  conformed  to  the  law. 
Accordingly  (I  suggest),  he  formally  submitted  to  court  a  short  list  of  seven  festivals 
from  which  all  objectionable  features  had  been  carefully  removed.  Did  these  preap- 
proved  festivals  survive  the  Theodosian  ban  on  sacriíice?  Probably — at  least  for  a 
while.  While  churchmen  no  doubt  railed  against  them  as  pagan  abominatíons, 
emperors  were  reluctant  to  curtail  the  traditional  pleasures  of  their  subjeets,  so  long  as 
there  were  no  offerings  at  altars  or  sacriikes. 

4:  THEODOSIUS’S  ANTI-PAGAN  LEGISLATION 

It  is  commonly  believed  that,  on  Valentinian  lis  death,  Arbogast  and  Eugenius 
soon  succumbed  to  the  continuing  pressure  from  pagan  senators  in  Rome  and 
resto  red  the  altar  of  Victory  and  cult  subsidies,  the  ceiebrated  “last  pagan  revivar 
The  notion  that  Eugenius's  brief  reign  saw  a  pagan  revival  presupposes  both  that 
there  is  good  evidenee  for  such  a  revival,  and  that  it  was  necessary  because  all  forms 

114.  For  what  little  is  known  about  provincial  priests  in  late  antique  Italy,  see  Cecconi  1994, 83-106. 

115.  A.  Degrassi,  ¡ttser.  ¡tal.  xiii.  2  (1963),  182-83  (with  píate);  Cecconi  101-5;  Trout  in  Mathisen  1997, 

162-78. 

lió.  iure  íniritndum  es l,  Degrassi  l.c.;  Trout  1997, 168. 
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of  pagan  worship  had  been  íinally  and  derisively  forbidden  by  Theodosius.  Both 
assumptions  are  highly  dubious. 

To  take  (he  second  point  first,  ifc  is  a  commonplace  that  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  decline  of  paganism.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  the  explanation,  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  is  legislation.  Theodosiuss 
laws  are  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  (another)  dramatic  new  policy  shift,  a  long-med- 
itated  decisión  that  the  time  had  Jinally  come  to  elimínate  paganism:  "the  policy  of 
tolerance  until  now  observed  in  the  West  by  Theodosius  thus  abruptly  carne  to  an 
end*j  "The  face  Theodosius  now  presented  [February  391]  to  the  Western  ruling 
classes  was  not  the  urbane  ruler  mixing  easily  with  senate  and  people  fas  in  389],  but 
the  persecuting  fanatic."117  Theodosiuss  anti-pagan  legislation  has  been  assumed  to 
díífer  from  all  earlier  anti-pagan  laws  in  two  ways:  first,  in  going  further  than  earlier 
laws;  and  second,  in  being  enforced  and  effective.  Neither  point  has  ever  been  explic- 
itly  argued  or  documented;  rather  they  are  simply  assumed  as  an  inevitable  corollary 
(and  explanation)  of  the  further  assumption  that  Eugenius's  rebellion  represented  a 
reaction  to  the  new  anti-pagan  policy.  A  classic  circular  argument. 

This  new  policy  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined  in  three  successive  laws,  issued  in 
February  391  (from  Aquileia),  June  392  (from  Milán),  and  November  392  (from 
Constantinople).118  The  November  392  law  is  beyond  question  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  pagan  worship  in  every  form,  not  only  animal  sacrifica,  but  ofíerings  of  incense, 
wine,  and  even  garlands  hung  on  trees,  threatening  ofienders  with  confiscaron  of 
property.  Whether  i  t  was  systematically  enforced  is  another  matter,  but  given  the  brief 
interval  between  the  three  laws  it  is  naturally  tempting  to  take  them  together  as  a 
single  initiative.  The  first  was  addressed  toRome,  thesecond  toAlexandria.  According 
to  Fowden,  “The  two  cities  thus  singled  out  were  potent  symbols,  both  of  catholic 
Christían  dogma  and,  embarrassingly,  of  surviving  polytheism.  But  the  constitutiom 
were  aho  intended  for  universal  applktíticm!,'i'>  In  ¡Ilustraban  he  cites  an  extract  from  the 
third  law,  addressed  to  the  praetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  as  if  the  three  laws  were  in  ter- 
changeable  and  the  third  could  be  used  to  interpret  the  first  two. 

But  how  do  we  know  if  a  given  law  was  “in  tended  for  universal  application”?  In  their 
fiill  form  (never  preserved  in  the  extracts  induded  in  the  Theodosian  Code),  laws 
addressed  to  praetorian  prefects  sometimes  cióse  with  some  such  instruction  as  the  fol- 
lowing:  “cause  this  regulation  to  come  to  the  knowledge  ofall  by  means  of  letters  issued 
to  the  govemor  of  each  province,  so  that  edicts  duly  posted  shall  publish  this  regulation 
to  the  whole  world."120  Thus  an  extract  of  a  law  in  the  Code  addressed  to  a  single  provin¬ 
cial  govemor  might  be  the  only  surviving  copy  of  a  law  circulated  by  higher  authority  to 


117.  Bloch  194S,  213-24;  Williams  and  Friell  1994.  7o;  for  similar  views,  Fowden  in  CAH  xiii  (1998).  S53i 
Ando  2001, 384-85. 

118.  Cotí.  7 heod.  xvi.  10. 10-11,  with  eommentaryby  Rougé,  Delmaire,  and  Richard  1005,  438-47. 

119.  Fowden,  CAH  xiti  (1998},  SS3- 

no.  Ctwst.  Sirm.  9;  cf.  16;  Matthews  2000, 186. 


allgovernors.  Since  the  November  392  law  was  addressed  to  Rufinus,  praetorian  prefect 
of  the  East,  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  copies  were  sent  to  all  provincial  gov- 
emors  within  his  jurisdiction.  But  the  West  was  emphatically  not  within  his  jurisdiction. 

ItisposstWe  that  a  similar  law  was  sent  to  the  praetorian  prefect  ofltaly,  Africa,  and 
ffiyricum — at  this  time  the  pagan  Nicomachus  Flavianus.  But  no  such  law  survives, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  such  assumption  in  the  law  of  February  391  addressed 
to  the  prefect  of  Rome.  This  law  has  been  variously  described  as  "a  death  sentence 
againstpaganism,""the  first  edict  to  proscribe  paganism,”  the  "legal  death”  of  paganism, 
a  “comprehensive  ban  on  pagan  sacrifice,"  and  “a  trumpet  blast  to  the  pagans 
which...they  heard  and  understood.”121  As  already  remarked,  it  is  further  assumed 
that  it  was  in  iarge  measure  the  enforcement  of  this  law  that  drove  the  last  pagans  of 
Rome  todefend  their  way  oflife  on  the  field  ofbattle. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  text  of  the  law  itself  (or  rather  the  excerpt  preserved  in  the 
Theodosian  Code),  it  is  simply  not  the  wide-ranging  general  prohibition  of  pagan  cult 
so  often  assumed.  Stock  minatory  rhetoric  aside,  its  two  provisions  are  (1)  to  ban 
sacrifice  and  (2)  to  ban  access  to  temples.  Unlíke  the  law  of  November  392,  it  does  «of 
in  fact  ban  all  acts  of  pagan  worship.  Emperors  had  been  forbidding  sacrifice  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  And  though  it  is  often  implied  that  forbidding  access  to  temples 
was  an  innovation,131  this  too  appears  as  early  as  a  law  of  356. us  Indeed,  it  goes  back 
before  even  Constantine  to  the  age  of  Diocletian.  In  the  Theodosian  context  it  has  nat- 
urally  been  assumed  that  the  ban  was  directed  at  pagans.  But  canon  56  of  the  Council 
ofElvira  (ca.  300)  forbids  Christian  oficiáis  to  set  foot  in  pagan  temples.  For  centuries, 
participating  in  sacrificial  ceremonies  had  been  a  standard  part  of  the  duties  of  Román 
magis trates.  Local  bigwigs  who  happened  to  be  Christíans  were  also  expected  to  attend. 
Naturally,  this  was  a  problem  for  Christian  oficiáis,  and  the  Elvira  canons  lay  down 
very  strict  bans  on  participating  in  any  way  in  sacrifice.  A  Constantinian  law  of  323  for¬ 
bids  Christían  clergy  to  be  "compelled"  to  “celébrate”  sacrifices,  presumably  meaning 
attend  ceremonies  at  which  sacrifices  were  performed  rather  than  actually  perform 
ritual  acts  themselves.  Eusebius  claims  that  Constantine  forbade  pagan  govemors  to 
sacrifice.134  The  law  may  in  fact  have  forbidden  all  governors  to  sacrifice,  but  even  if  it 
was  restricted  to  pagans,  the  point  was  presumably  to  prevent  si  tuatíons  where  Christian 
dignitaries  might  be  pressured  to  particípate.  By  the  cióse  of  the  century,  we  might  sus- 
pect  that  the  opposite  situation  was  more  common:  compliant  Christían  dignitaries 
wílling  to  attend  such  ceremonies,  to  the  disgust  of  their  more  rigorist  peers. 

Ñor  does  the  law  purport  to  be  binding  on  the  population  at  large.  Its  one  novel 
feature  is  its  concern  to  ban  public  oficiáis  from  participating  in  sacrifice  or  entering 


121.  Piganiol  1975,  2 Sí;  Palanque  1933,  151;  N.  Ring  t96n,  7S;  cf.  Siein  1959,  209;  Chuvirt  «990,  ós;  Lee 
2000, 123. 

m.  “Mais  il  y  ajoute  1‘interciiction  de  fréquenter  les  temples.../'  Gaudemet  1972, 598. 

123.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  «o.  4;  on  the  date,  Seeck  1919, 41-41. 

124.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  2.  s;  Euseb.  VC  2.44. 
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temples.  Ihose  found  guiity  of  so  doíng  will  be  liable  to  fines,  ranging  from  four  to 
fiiteen  pounds  of  gold.  These  are  certainly  stiff  penal ties,  but  why  thls  particular 
emphasis?  What  was  the  overall  purpose  of  the  law?  As  recent  research  on  the 
Theodosian  Code  has  made  abundantly  dear,  time  and  again  if  we  look  carefully  at 
the  text  of  a  law  addressed  to  a  local  official  we  find  indications  that  it  is  the  govern- 
ment's  response  to  a  specific  request  from  that  official  to  deal  with  a  local  sitúa tion.Ilj 
That  is  to  say,  the  surviving  law  is  often,  in  effect,  the  original  request  sent  to  court  by 
some  local  official,  approved,  reformulated,  and  returned  to  him  as  instructions. 

In  the  case  ofthe  February  391  law,  itlooks  as  if  Román  Christians  had  complained 
to  courl  about  public  officials  setting  a  bad  example  by  attending  pagan  rituals  and 
entering  temples.  It  has  (of  course)  been  suggested  that  it  is  simpiy  a  copy  of  a  more 
general  law  sent  to  the  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy,136  but  its  provisions  seem  tailored 
specifically  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  where  the  power  of  the  land- 
owrting  aristocracy  that  traditionally  monopolized  both  the  prefecture  of  Rome  and 
the  Italian  govemorships  must  have  made  it  particulaxly  hard  to  enforce  bans  on 
sacrifice.  Nothing  in  the  text  of  this  law  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  suggests  that  it  ís 
anything  more  than  a  response  to  a  specific  local  situation  rather  than  a  dramatic  new 
shift  in  Theodosiuss  policy  toward  paganism  at  large. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  surviving  extract  from  the  February  391  law  simpiy  hap- 
pened  to  omit  the  more  stringent  and  far-reaching  provisions  of  the  November  39a 
law  sent  to  the  prefect  of  the  East.  For  the  June  39a  law,  while  briefer  and  differing  in 
its  verbal  formulation,  offers  essentially  the  saíne  provisions  as  the  February  391  law, 
forbidding  sacrifice  and  entering  temples,  and  laying  down  fines  for  officials  who 
enter  temples.  Moreover,  its  unique  address  to  two  different  local  officials,  "Evagrius 
the  Augustal  prefect  and  Romanus,  count  of  Egypt,”  strongly  suggests  that  it  was  not 
a  general  law,  but  a  rescript  responding  to  a  specific  request,  an  assump  tion  supported 
by  the  Aiexandrian  context. 

The  situation  that  provoked  the  request  is  well  known.127  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  had  antagonized  pagans  by  converting  a  disused  temple  into  a  church  and 
exposing  sacred  objects  to  public  ridicule;  pagans  responded  by  rioting.  Rufinus, 
Sócrates,  and  Sozomen  all  daim  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  court,  with  Sozomen 
naming  the  officials  who  made  the  appeal  as  Evagrius  the  praejectus  augustalis  and 
Romanus  the  count  of  Egypt,  both  also  named  in  a  fifth-century  Aiexandrian  chronicle 
and  by  the  pagan  Eunapius.138  Theodosius  is  said  to  have  responded  with  a  rescript 
pardoning  the  rioters  but  ordering  the  destrucción  of  the  Serapeum.  These  are  the 
same  officials  mentioned  in  the  address  to  the  16  June  law,  though  since  it  goes  no 


115.  Harríes  and  Wood  1993;  Matthews  aoooj  Errington  1006. 
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further  than  forbidding  officials  to  enter  temples,  this  cannot  be  the  rescript  the 
Christian  writers  describe.  But  since  it  is  addressed,  unusually,  to  the  two  officials 
jnvolved  in  the  eventual  destruction  of  the  Serapeum,  it  may  refiect  an  earlier  stage  in 
adeveloping  situation.  But  an  imperial  order  to  destroy  a  major  functioning  temple  in 
amajor  dty  would  be  without  parallel,  and  both  pagan  and  Christian  sources  assign 
the  primary  responsibility  to  Theophilus.  The  final  page  of  the  Aiexandrian  chronicle 
carries  on  the  left-hand  side  an  illustration  of  Theophilus  standing  above  Serapis 
holding  a  Bible,  while  on  the  right  monks  storm  the  Serapeum.139  Theophilus  may 
have  claimed  to  be  enforcing  imperial  orders,  but  surely  exceeded  them. 

There  is  no  basis  for  Fowden’s  suggestion  that  Rome  and  Alexandria  were  specially 
Selected  as  hotbeds  of  paganism,  ripe  for  a  new  Theodosian  hard  fine.  The  truth  is  that 
the  February  391  and  June  392  laws  do  not  go  much  beyond  earlier  laws  banning 
sacrifice.  It  is  the  November  392  law,  addressed  to  Rufinus  as  praetorian  prefect  of  the 
East,  that  marks  a  new  stage  in  anti-pagan  legislation.  Rather  than  Theodosius  him¬ 
self,  it  was  surely  Rufinus,  a  man  of  stern  and  conspicuous  piety,  who  was  the  moving 
forcé  behind  this  law,  as  he  must  have  been  for  the  very  similar  anti-pagan  law  issued 
on  7  August  39S,  seven  months  after  Theodosius’s  death,  and  a  series  of  laws  against 
heredes,  some  before,  some  after  Theodosius’s  death.1 10  Whether  even  the  November 
law  was  as  inflexibly  enforced  as  usually  assumed  is  a  question  that  need  not  trouble 
us  for  the  moment.  What  matters  in  the  present  context  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 
thatitwas  ever  sent  to  ltaly.  This  means  that  there  is  no  solid  evidence  for  any  absolute 
Theodosian  ban  on  pagan  worship  in  the  West  before  the  rebellion  ofEugenius, 

The  “dramatic  new  policy”  interpretation  is  usually  explained  in  terms  of 
Theodosius  falling  under  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  often  spoken  of  as  though  docu- 
mented  factI}l  But  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  Ambrose  exerting  any  such 
influence  on  Theodosius.  At  this  juncture  it  is  improbable.  Ambrose  himself  admits 
that  his  interíerence  in  Theodosiuss  dealings  with  the  senatorial  embassy  of  389  was 
utiweícome.  According  to  the  manuscripts,  the  emperor  “agreed  to  my  request  ( insin - 
uafíonimeae  assensionem  detulit),  and  so  ( sic )  for  several  days  1  did  not  approach  him, 
ñor  did  he  take  it  amiss  («ec  moleste  tulit),  because  he  knew  that  1  was  not  doing  it  for 
my  own  advantage,  but  for  his  and  that  of  my  soul.”lM  But  if  Theodosius  agreed,  why 
did  Ambrose  stay  away?  The  Maurist  editors  inserted  a  tándem :  “the  emperor  ernitu- 
ally  agreed  to  my  request."  Liebeschuetz  obtained  much  the  same  sense  more  neatly 
by  emending  detulit  to  distulit :  “the  emperor  delayed  his  assent  to  my  request"  That  is 
tosay,  on  both  versions  Ambrose  stayed  away  un  til  Theodosius  had  reached  a  decisión. 
Yet  thatstill  does  not  explain  why  Theodosius  rnight  have  been  expected  to  be  angry. 
If  Ambrose  had  not  raised  the  issue  himself,  why  should  it  ever  have  occurred  to 


1x9.  For  a  reproduction  with  commeotary,  Hahn  1008,  364-65, 
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131.  The  assumption  ís  so  widespread  that  it  would  be  superíluous  to  cite  authori  ties. 
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anyone  that  Theodosius  was  angry  with  him?  That  the  emperor  was  tndeed  furious  is 
put  beyond  doubt  by  another  letter  of  Ambrose  to  Theodosius  himself  about  the 
Thessalonica  massacre  written  a  month  or  two  after  this  coofrontation:1'* 

l  saw  that  I  alone  of  all  your  court  had  been  stripped  of  the  natural  right  of 
hearing,  with  the  consequence  that  I  had  also  been  dcprived  of  the  power  of 
speaking.  Foryou  havefrequently  been  offended  becuuse  I  obtained  knowledge  of  a 
number  of  decisión s  taken  in  the  consistory.  As  a  result,  I  no  longer  enjoy  what  is 
available  to  all,  even  though  the  lord  Jesús  says:  “nothing  is  hidden  that  shall 
not  be  raade  manifest.”  I  nevertheless  showed  as  much  respect  as  L  could  to 
your  imperial  will,  for  1  made  sure  that  you  would  have  no  cause  for  atiger  by 
acting  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  ¡mpossible  for  any  report  relating  to  imperial 
decisions  to  reach  me. 

Not  only  was  Ambrose  not  the  emperor's  counsellor  and  confidant.  Evidentiy, 
Theodosius  was  so  angry  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Ambrose 
was  not  even  to  be  told  what  was  being  discussed  in  the  consistory.  Apparently,  he  had 
been  hoping  to  deal  with  the  embassy  about  the  subsidies  before  Ambrose  heard 
about  it.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  moment  when  Theodosius  is  supposed  to  have  fallen 
under  Ambrose  s  spell  and  decided  on  a  tougher  policy  toward  paganism. 

On  other  grounds  too  the  "dramatic  new  policy”  assumption  is  far  more  problem- 
atic  than  usually  recognized.  It  is  important  here  to  distinguish  between  what 
Theodosius  might  have  wished  to  do  as  a  good  Christian  in  an  ideal  world,  and  what 
was  practical  politics  for  an  emperor  in  a  real  world  recovering  from  a  bitter  civil  war. 
He  must  have  known  that  the  altar  and  subsidies  aifair  had  upset  a  number  of  pow- 
erfui  aristocrats,  and  the  most  natural  explanaron  of  the  favors  he  showered  on  such 
grandees  in  389/91  is  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  conciliate  them  short  of  granting 
the  one  thing  they  really  wanted.  Ambrose’s  heavy-handed  interference  may  well  have 
upset  these  delicate  overtures.  The  last  thing  the  emperor  wanted  to  do  just  before  he 
returned  to  the  East  was  antagonize  the  still*powerful  pagan  lobby  of  Rome  he  had 
been  taking  such  pains  to  win  over.  And  any  such  anxieties  he  entertained  on  this 
score  were  fully  justiíied.  Within  barely  a  year  ofhis  return  another  usurper  was  si tting 
on  the  western  throne,  with  the  eider  ITavian  as  his  praetorian  prefect. 

The  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  East  would  have  been  a  singularly  poor  moment  to 
choose  for  a  raajor  an  ti-pagan  initiative  in  the  West  Once  backin  the  East  he  would  have 
very  limited  power  to  enforce  his  new  policy,  above  all  because  the  chief  olllcials  he  was 
leaving  in  place  behind  him  were  all  pagans.  Tlie  February  391  law  was  addressed  to  the 
prefect  of  Rome,  Ruílus  Albinus.1  M  This  has  often  been  claimed  to  be  "ironic,”  but  that  is 


i.Vj.  Ep.  extra  col!,  n.  1  (=  Muir.  $1);  McLynn  1994, 3*3-15;  Liebeschuetz/Hill  2005,  263-64. 

1.14.  Cutí.  Thtvii.  ¡6. 10. 10;  MSS  liave  PPO,  but  nút  only  was  Flavian  PPO  at  tliis  time;  eleven  other  laws 
and  four  inseriptions  attest  him  as  PVR  (Chastagnol  1962, 233  34). 


jiardly  the  word.  Theodosius  must  have  known  that  Albinus  was  a  pagan,  as  was  the  man 
he  himself  had  appointed  to  the  prefectura  ofltaly,  the  eider  Flavian.  If  he  was  planning 
aserious  onslaught  on  pagan  cults  in  the  West,  the  worst  possible  way  to  launch  it  would 
have  been  to  address  the  first  law  to  a  pagan  and  then  return  to  the  East  Even  if  he 
thought  Albinus  honorable  enough  to  pubiish  the  law  and  punish  any  infractíons  that 
came  to  his  notice,  he  must  have  realized  that  he  could  not  count  on  the  sort  of  ener- 
getíc,  single-minded  enforcement  he  got  from  pious  eastern  ministers  like  Cynegius  and 
Rufrnus.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  reconsider  the  assumption  that  the 
391  law  was  either  intended  or  (more  important)  perceived  as  a  deathblow  to  paganism, 
rigorously  enforced,  provoking  widespread  resentmentand  resistance. 

Itsmain  provisión  was  a  ban  on  animal  sacrifice.  From  the  sons  of  Constantine  (if 
not  Constantine  himself)  on,  edict  after  edict  was  issued  forbidding  sacrifice.  The  fact 
that  such  bans  continued  down  into  the  sixth  century  has  often  been  taken  to  prove 
that  they  were  ineffective  and  that  sacrifice  continued  regardless.IÍS  According  to  an 
influential  article  by  Kenneth  Harl,  "The  ediets  of  Theodosius  abolished  neither  sacri- 
ficesnor  pagans.”  Pagans  certainly  not,  but  sacrifice  perhaps.  According  to  Harl,  animal 
sacrifice  "had  always  been  central  to  pagan  worship,  and...gained  new  emphasis  in 
the  fourth  century  as  the  Román  monarchy  embraced  the  new  faith  and  moved 
steadily  against  the  cults."  Others  too  have  assumed  that  sacrifice  continued  to  thrive 
down  into  the  38os.li6  This  is  a  claim  based,  not  on  evidence,  but  on  a  priori  assump¬ 
tion  (so  long  as  there  were  pagans,  sacrifice  must  have  continued).157 

But  an  important  article  by  Bradbury  has  shown  that,  in  major  eastern  cities  like 
Antioch  at  any  rate,  public  sacrifice  had  virtually  disappeared  from  civic  festivals  even 
before  Julián,  in  part  because  of  imperial  legislation,  but  also  because  of  changes  in  the 
public  funding  available  for  the  purpose,  such  as  it  was  now  transfe rred  to  circus  and 
theatre  entertainments.m  Notoriously,  Julián  sacrificed  beasts  by  the  hundred,  but  this 
was  considered  excessive  even  by  admirers  like  Ammianus  and  Libanius.159  “Do  the 
people  of  Ilion  still  sacrifice?”  wrote  Julián  himself  to  Pegasius,  the  futura  apostate 
feishop  of  Ilium.  Eunapius  describes  how  the  prefect  Anatolius  “boldly”  sacrificed  at 
AthenS  in  359.140  According  to  Libanius,  writing  about  the  festival  of  the  Kalends:  "the 
altara  of  the  gods  do  not  receive  today  every thing  they  once  did,  since  the  lawforbids  it, 
but  before  the  ban  the  beginning  of  this  month  [  January]  saw  many  liras,  much  blood, 
much  smoke  wafting  up  to  the  skies.”ul  Theodosius,  he  claimed  in  a  speech  of  386,  did 


13$.  See  especially  Trombley  I  (1993),  Ch.  1. 

136.  So  recently  N.  Belayche,  in  Georgoudi,  Koch  Píente,  and  Scbmidt  2005, 343-70;  Fowden,  CAH  xiii 
(1998),  ss». 

137-  "pagans  could  not  properly  revere  and  coxnmune  with  the  divine  without  sacrifices,"  Harl  1990, 
7-a?  at  7. 

138.  Bradbury  1995, 331-56. 

»39-  Amm.  11. 12.  6~t,  Lib,  Or.  u.  80;  18.  »7o, 

140.  Julián  Ep.  79;  Eunap.  VS 10. 6. 8. 

*41-  Or.  ¡x.  18  (unfortunately  undatable),  with J.  Martin's  inttoduction  in  the  Budé  Libanius  vol.  1  (1988), 
«87-91. 
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not  "banish  from  the  temples  and  altars  either  iire  or  incense  or  the  offerings  of  other 
perfumes."141  Put  together,  these  texts  clearly  imply  that  by  Libanius’s  day  public 
sacrifice  no  longer  took  place,  at  any  rate  in  Antioch.  What  could  be  more  revealing 
than  Julian’s.  own  account  ot  how  he  arrived  at  the  Antiochene  suburb  of  Daphne 
expecting  extravagant  sacriiices,  only  to  lind  not  a  single  beast  waitlng  for  him.Hi  Not 
one?  If  this  is  truc,  it  would  scem  that  the  infrastructure  for  producing  sacrilicial  ani¬ 
máis  no  longer  existed.  In  earlier  times  they  were  presumably  selected  and  prepared 
months  ¡n  advance  for  the  appropriate  festival  occasions.  Beasts  that  fitted  the  often 
very  precise  requirements  could  not  be  produced  out  of  thin  air  on  a  few  days'  notice. 

it  might  be  argued  that  sacriftce  lasted  longer  in  the  West,  given  the  role  of  the  aris- 
tocracy  in  the  State  culis.  Yet  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  eastern  texts  just  cited,  diere  is 
not  a  single  piece  of  dircct  evidence  either  way — surely  a  significant  silence.  In  386 
Libanius  daimed  that  sacrifice  (to  thucin)  had  not  yet  been  forbidden  in  Rome  and 
Alexandria.144  But  it  is  not  clear  that  his  language  necessarily  implies  actual  blood 
sacrifice.  Just  as  sacrificare  can  be  used  for  offerings  of  cakes,  wine,  or  incense,14  ’  thuein 
too  can  be  applied  equally  to  bloody  and  bloodless  sacriiices.146  Ñor  can  we  be  sure 
that  he  was  either  well  informed  or  up  to  date,  still  less  that  he  was  referring  to  public 
celebrations  of  civic  cult.  The  last  documented  and  dated  example  of  public  sacriíice 
at  Rome  is  Ammianus  s  reference  to  Tertullus  ‘  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  at  Ostia"  in  his  capacity  as  prefect  of  Rome  in  359,  presumably  “the  ludí  of  the 
Castors  at  Ostia”  dated  to  27  January  by  Polemius  Silvius,  an  official  celebration  paid 
for  out  of  public  funds.1'1'  Symmachus  refers  to  sacriiices  being  performed  at  Spoleto 
ca.  378,  but  adds  that  they  were  not  made  “¡n  the  public  ñame."148  It  may  be  that 
Libanius  had  heard  of  the  taurobolia  celebrated  in  the  Phrygianum  (two  in  377,  one  in 
383,  and  the  last  known  in  390),  but  that  was  in  prívate.  In  Rome  the  authorities  (the 
City  prefect,  usually  a  fellow  aristocrat)  may  have  been  prepared  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
what  their  peers  díd  in  prívate. 

But  by  the  380S  the  public  sacriiices  thathad  traditionallyaccompanied  publicfes- 
tivals  of  the  State  cults  would  have  outraged  the  nowsubstantial  Christian  population 
of  Rome.  After  all,  in  addition  to  the  actual  sacrifica  there  was  the  butehering  and  dis- 
tribution  of  the  meat  for  the  massive  banquets  that  followed.  As  early  as  St.  Paul 
Christians  had  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  avoiding  sacrificial  meat.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  of  protests  about  it  in  fourth-century  Rome,  nothing  more  than  trite  clichés 


14a.  Lih.  Or.  xxx.  8,  trans,  A.  F.  Norman  (slightly  rearranged). 

143.  Jul.  Misop.  3ó¡d-36ib. 

144.  Lili.  Or.  xxx.  }3  and  35. 

145.  Many  examples  111  Scheid  2005,  Ch.  1  {siu.njkiwiukue  Dim  ture  vino  fecerunl);  Scheid  1998,110.69,31; 
and  so  forth. 

146.  Hruit  '¿.miman  and  Sehniilt  Pan  t  el  1991, 31- 33;  flaucr-Danker,  GreeL-Eiiglish  Lux.  of  the  Ne  w  Te sí.1  s.v. 
8óu)  1;  Christians  and  pagans  alike  regularly  use  06u)  and  0uoía  meuphorically  (nuich  material  in 
Petropoulou  2008). 

147.  Amn»,  xix.  10.  s;  Stern  1953, 84-85;  Chastagnol  1960, 139;  Meiggs  1973. 343-45' 

148.  sucrjicii¿...uiepe repetitis needum publico  nomine  Epoletinum  piatur  oüenlum,  Ep.  1. 49. 


about  showers  of  blood  in  Prudentius  and  the  Carmen  contra  paganos.  Writing  in  393 
Ambrose  characterizes  the  confiscated  subsidies  as  “funds  for  sacriíice”  (sumptussac- 
rijtciorum),  but  there  is  only  one  reference  to  sacrifice  in  his  two  letters  responding  to 
Symmachus  during  the  famous  “debate.”  Taken  out  of  context,  his  remark  that  pagaos 
“celébrate  their  sacriiices  everywhere”14’  might  seem  proof  enough,  but  in  context  his 
point  is  that,  since  pagans  are  able  to  sacriíice  anywhere  they  want  (in  384  it  had  not 
yet  been  banned),  why  do  they  need  to  sacrifice  in  the  senate  house  where  there  are 
now  lots  of  Christian  senators?  The  offering  he  then  describes  is  clearly  the  burning  of 
incensé,  not  animal  sacrifice.1,40 

In  the  complete  absence  of  evidence  nothing  can  be  proved,  but  1  suspect  that,  in 
the  West  as  in  the  East,  by  the  380S  (if  not  earlier)  public  rituals  no  longer  routincly 
induded  animal  sacrifice.  As  early  as  333/5  we  lind  Constantine  laying  down  that  cel¬ 
ebrations  of  the  imperial  cult  atHispellum  should  not  be  “defiled  by  the  deceits  of  any 
contagious  superstition”  ( ILS  He  must  have  known  that  rituals  of  the  imperial 

cult  would  not  be  Christian.  He  was  not  forbidding  pagan  rituals,  just  animal  sacrifice, 
the  one  ritual  Christians  found  absolu  tely  unacceptable.151  Here  as  early  as  the  330S  we 
have  at  least  one  pagan  festival  in  ltaly  where  no  blood  was  spilled.  And  since  we  lind 
a  Christian  Jlatnen  of  the  imperial  cult  in  North  Africa  datable  between  364  and  366, liJ 
itlooks  as  if  sacrifice  had  been  discontinued  there  too  as  early  as  the  jóos. 

Preaching  in  404,  Augustine  contrasts  his  Christian  congregation  with  their 
pagan  paren  tsj  then  (the  370S-380S)  the  temples  were  full  ofpeople  offering  in  cense, 
now  the  churches  are  full  of  people  praising  god.ls<  Parents  spattered  with  sacrificial 
bloúd  would  have  made  the  point  far  more  dramatically,  but  Augustine  knew  (i  sug- 
gest)  that  his  listeners’  parents  had  long  since  given  up  sacrifice.  Imperial  bans  of 
animal  sacrifice  were  probably  not  so  unsuccessful  as  often  assumed.  In  raajor  rities, 
atany  rate,  sacrifice  may  have  been  dropped  from  public  festivals  from  as  early  as  the 
37OS.  As  long  as  there  was  no  public  sacrifice,  down  to  the  390S  Christian  govern- 
ments  were  sensible  enough  not  to  be  too  concerned  about  what  people  thought, 
said,  or  did  in  prívate. 

Laws  forbidding  sacrifice  continué  to  be  issued  well  down  into  the  fifth  century, 
and  have  always  been  assumed  to  prove  that  sacrifice  continucd.  No  doubt  it  did  here 
and  there,  especially  in  remóte  areas.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  infer  that  every  such 
law  was  provoked  by  a  documented  report  of  sacrifice,  especially  in  cities.  As  we  shall 
seein  more  detall  in  the  Conclusión  paganism  lasted  rauch  longer  for  Christians  than 
pagans.  And  for  Christians,  paganism  always  implied  sacrifice. 


149.  Ep.  57. 2;  Ep.  73. 31  (sacríjicia  ¡uo  ubique  concehbrant). 

15®-  Sacrifice  could  consist  of  offerings  of  incensé,  cakes,  fruit,  meal,  wine:  Beard,  North,  Price  il  (1998), 
Ch.  6. 4;  Scheid  1005. 

151.  ILS  705. 46-47;  Cecconí  87-96;  Lee  200a,  92-93;  van  Dam  2007,53-57,  us-»7. 363-67. 

151.  Oddiy  disputed  by  van  Dam  2007, 32-33. 

153.  See  the  texts  analysed  in  Chastagnol  1978, 44-48. 

154.  Sermo  Dolbeau  11. 16;  Dolbeau  1996,  285. 
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As  aiready  remaxked,  things  changed  dramatically  with  the  eastern  law  of 392,  for- 
bidding  pagan  culi  ¡n  every  form.  But  the  western  law  of  391  simply  repeated  the  ban 
on  sacrilice  (perhaps  provoked  by  complaints  about  the  taurabolium  oí  390  in  the 
Phrygianum,  not  public  but  not  entirely  prívate  either).  As  for  the  ban  on  entering 
temples,  most  rituals  took  place  outside  the  temples  themselves.  Tlie  watching  public 
would  never entera  temple.  Most  pagans  may have felt  that  they  had  made  substantial 
concessions  and  were  now  conforming  to  the  law. 

That  the  391  law  was  not  construed  as  a  dramatic  shift  in  policy  is  in  eliect  implied 
by  the  evidence  of  none  other  than  Ambrose  himself,  who  carefully  enumerates  three 
successive  senatorial  embassies  petitioning  for  the  restoratíon  of  State  subsidies  for 
the  Román  cults  after  February  391:  one  to  Valen tinian  II  (May  392)  and  two  to 
Eugenius  (later  in  392  and  in  393/4).  In  the  first  case  he  writes  of  “the  privileges  of  the 
temples”  and  of  the  others  he  twice  uses  the  phrase  reddere  templis,  “restore  to  the  tem¬ 
ples,”  presumably  with  swnptus,  “expenses,”  understood  (his  biographer  Paulinus 
twice  uses  the  phrase  sumptus  caerímoníarum  of  these  embassies).  With  this  use  of 
reddere,  compare  De  oh.  Val.  19:  “everyone  present,  Christians  no  less  than  pagans,  said 
that  [these  things]  should be restored  [reddcnda]”!SS It seems clear that what Ambrose 
had  in  mind  was  the  request  Symmachus  had  made  in  382  and  384. 

Yet  on  the  traditíonal  interpretation,  while  Gradan  had  merely  withdrawn  public 
subsidies  from  the  Román  cults,  Theodosius  altogether  forbade  them.  If  this  is  really 
how  Román  pagans  of  the  early  390S  perceived  Theodosius  s  legislation,  if  it  was  really 
this  that  drove  them  toopen  revolt,  why  is  it  that  they  continued  again  and  again  to  peti- 
tion  for  the  restoratíon  of  the  subsidies?  Had  not  the  issue  of  State  subsidies  been  ren- 
dered  irrelevant  overnight  by  the  absolute  ban  of  391,  rígorously  enforced?  Surely  what 
these  embassies  should  have  been  asking  for  now  is  the  lifting  of  Theodosius’s  ban.  Yet 
there  is  no  hint  of  this  in  Ambrose’s  account  of  the  three  successive  senatorial  embassies 
after  391.  He  writes  as  though  they  had  the  same  goals  as  the  pre-391  embassies. 

It  might  seem  self-evident  that  imperial  laws,  predsely  dated  original  documentó 
emanating  directly  from  court,  should  form  the  bedrock  of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  reli- 
gious  polides  of  Theodosius.  Yet  a  fascinating  arüde  by  Malcolm  Errington  has  shown 
that  contemporánea  apparenüy  did  not  take  his  legislation  on  religión  quite  as  literaUy 
and  seriously  as  most  modern  scholars.156  The  basis  of  this  disconcerting  claim  is  a  dose 
study  of  the  treatment  of  Theodosius’s  attitude  to  pagans  and  heredes  in  the  four  ecclesi- 
asücal  historians  who  cover  the  period:  Rufinus,  who  wrote  (in  Latín)  in  402/3;  and 
Sócrates,  Theodoret,  and  Sozomen,  who  wrote  (in  Greek)  one  after  another  in  the  440S. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  that  this  is  not  just  an  argument  from  silence.  Errington 
rightly  conceded  that  the  failure  of  (say)  Ambrose  and  Augustme*'7  to  single  out 


Theodosius’s  legislative  activity  as  a  key  part  of  his  fight  against  paganism  is  notneces- 
sarily  significant.  It  was  enough  for  both  their  purposes  to  emphasize  the  emperor's 
personal  picty  and  the  success  of  his  íight.  But  ecclesiastical  historians  are  a  different 
matter.  Their  goal  was  to  trace  the  course  oí  the  (orthodox)  church’s  victory  over  all 
rivals.  Not  only  this.  The  three  Greek  historians  all  wrote  after  the  publicaron  of  the 
Theodosian  Code  in  438;  Sozomen  was  a  lawyer  and  undoubtedly  knew  Latín,  as  also 
did  Sócrates.  All  four  were  working  in  the  tradition  of  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History 
(books  1-9  of  Rufinus  are  actually  an  abridged  translation  of  Eusebius).  The  most 
original  feature  of  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  reason  it  will  always  remain  an 
indispensable  foundation  for  the  history  of  the  church,  is  that  it  incorporates  some 
ijo  original  documents,  quoted  in  full,  and  another  too  summarized  at  length.1'8  The 
three  Greek  writers  likewise  included  a  large  number  of  original  documents,  letters  of 
bishops,  synods,  and  emperors,  especially  Constantine  and  Constantius  II  (Rufinus 
rather  fewer,  in  keeping  with  the  smaller  compass  of  his  work).  Yet  they  virtually 
ignore  the  aimost  two  hundred  laws  included  in  Bk  16  of  the  Theodosian  Code. 

According  to  Sócrates  (e.g.),  Theodosius  persecuted  no  heretics  except  Eunomius, 
whom  he  exiled.  “Of  the  others,  he  interfered  with  none  of  them  and  forced  nobody 
into  communion  with  himself;  but  he  allowed  them  all  to  assemble  in  their  own  places 
and  entertain  their  own  opinlons  on  poínts  of  Christian  faith."  According  to  Rufinus 
too,  writing  of  Theodosius  s  efforts  to  "drive  out  heretics"  after  his  return  to  the  East  in 
391,  “he  exercised  such  moderation  in  doing  so  that,  rejecting  all  motives  of  revenge, 
he  tookmeasures  to  restore  the  churches  to  the  Catholics  only  insofar  as  the  true  faith 
could  make  progress  once  the  obstado  to  its  being  preached  had  been  removed"1'* 
'Jhe  modern  historian,  familiar  with  the  nineteen  ferocious  laws  of  Theodosius  pro- 
claiming  that  all  “vicious  doctrines  hateful  to  god  and  man”  are  “forbidden  by  botíi 
divine  and  imperial  laws  and  shall  forever  cea  se,”160  can  only  register  astonishment  at 
such  a  verdict.  Even  if  we  allow  that  Sócrates  and  Rufinus  simply  did  not  know  about 
these  laws  (hardly  conceivable  in  the  case  of  Sozomen,  given  their  recent  publi catión 
in  the  code,  his  knowledge  of  Latín,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lawyer),  if  they  were 
treated  as  seriously  at  the  time  as  they  have  been  by  modern  critics,  contemporaries 
must  have  been  aware  of  their  effect.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  the  other  sources  Sócrates 
and  Rufinus  consulted,  whetherwritten  or  oral,  cannot  have  conveyed  the  atmosphere 
of  intolerance  and  persecution  the  laws  suggest. 

Here  we  may  compare  Sozomen’s  assessment  of  Theodosius’s  legislation  against 
heretics:*61 

By  issuing  legislation  the  emperor  forbade  the  heterodox  to  meet  in  churches 

and  teach  about  the  faith  and  appoint  bishops, ...And  he  prescribed  severe 


155.  Ambr.  Ep.  57. 5 -6;  Paulin.  Vita  Ambr.  16;  Ambr.  De  ob.  Val.  19:  el  cuín  utiiversi  qwi  aderaiil  Christiani  I  - - 

panter  ah¡ue  gentiles  dicerent  esse  redJemla.  is3,  For  a  useful  briei’nccount,  Lawlor  and  Quitan  1928, 19-17. 

156.  Errington  1997, 398-4+3,  to  wliich  I  am  much  indebted;  see  too  Errington  1006,  Ch.  8.  159.  Socr.  HE  v.  20. 4  -$¡  Rof.  HE xi.  19. 

157.  At  CP  v.  16  Augustine  refere  to  Theodosius’s  iustissiinis  el  misericordissimis  legibus  adversas  impíos,  but  tfio.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  3;  quotations  from  5. 12  and  5. 5. 

the  contextis  the  battle  against  Arianism.  tár  Soz.  HE  vii.  11. 12. 
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penal  ties  in  the  laws.  But  he  did  not  ¡ñipóse  them,  for  he  was  anxious  not  to 
punish  but  to  frighten  his  subjects,  so  that  they  would  come  to  agree  with 
him  in  religious  matters.  For  this  reason  he  also  praised  those  who  converted 
voluntarily. 


unbreakable  bonds  oílove.  The  emperor  [Theodosius],  it  seems  to  me,  keeps 
this  in  mind,  and  to  this  extent  keeps  fear  within  bounds,  winning  over 
everybody  gently,  and  setting  up  voluntary  actíon  as  the  unwritten  law  of 
persuasión. 


None  of  the  three  explicitly  applies  the  principie  of  ffightening  rather  than  punishing  to 
anti-pagan  legislation,  but  it  is  intrínsically  probable  that,  like  earlier  Christian  emperors, 
Theodosius  did  in  fact  follow  the  same  policy  in  this  area  too.  Bishops  and  evangelists 
might  clamour  for  íierce  laws  and  stringent  penalties,  but  experienced  administrators 
knew  that  this  was  not  an  effective  way  to  change  people  s  hearts  and  minds. 

Here  is  Grcgory  of  Nazianzus,  in  Iris  Invective  against  Julián,  probably  early  in  363: u,í 

Have  the  Christíans  ever  inflicted  on  your  people  anything  similar  to  what  you 
have  SO  often  inflicted  on  us?  Have  we  laken  awuy  any  of  your  jrcedam  ofspeech 
(parrhesia)?  Have  we  incited  any  raging  crowds  against  you,  or  magistrates 
willing  to  exceed  tlieir  instructions?  Whose  lives  have  we  put  in  danger? 
Rather,  whom  have  we  deprived  of  Holding  office  and  other  honors  due  to  members 
of  the  díte?  In  a  word,  to  whom  have  we  done  anything  like  the  many  acts  and 
threats  you  made  against  us? 

And  here  isjohn  Chrysostom,  writing  at  Antioch  in  378/9,  addressing  pagans:1*1' 

No  one  has  ever  made  war  on  them.  Ñor  are  Christíans  allowed  to  use  forcé  or 
violente  to  combat  error.  They  must  provide  for  the  salvation  of  men  by  per¬ 
suasión,  speech  and  gentleness.  That  is  why  no  Christian  emperor  could  ever  issuc 
decrecs  against  you  such  as  the  devil- worshippers  issued  against  us. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  error  of  pagan  superstition  spontaneously  collapsed  on  its 
own.  Here  is  Gregory  again,  in  his  autobiography,  writing  perhaps  in  the  early  38os:IM 

1  do  not  consider  it  good  practice  to  coerce  people  instead  of  persuading  them. 
Persuasión  has  more  weight  with  me,  and  indeed  with  those  very  people  i 
direct  toward  God.  Whatever  is  done  against  ones  will,  under  the  threat  of 
Ibrce,  is  like  an  arrow  ardlicially  tied  back,  or  a  river  damned  in  on  every  side 
of  its  channel.  Given  the  opportunity  it  rejects  the  restraining  forcé.  What  is 
done  willingly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  steadfast  for  all  time.  It  is  made  fast  by  the 


A  recent  commentator  was  surprised  by  the  tone  of  this  passage,  judging  that  it 
depreciated  Theodosius's  well-known  efforts  to  promote  the  orthodox  cause.16S  All 
three  texis  are  no  doubt  to  somc  extent  disingenuous,  and  all  three  antedate  the 
anti-pagan  legislation  of  391-92.  But  they  postdate  several  surviving  laws  banning 
sacrifice  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Gregory  and 
Chrysostom  were  making  a  claim  they  lcnew  to  be  absolutely  false.  Surprising 
though  it  might  seem,  it  looks  as  if  they  did  not  take  all  those  ferocious  denuncia- 
tions  so  literally  as  most  modero  sdholars.  Or  perhaps  they  recognized  that  the  goal 
of  the  laws  was  first  and  foremost  to  stop  sacrifice  rather  than  win  hearts  and  minds 
(that  would  come  later).  Gregory ’s  emphasis  on  the  importan  ce  of  persuasión 
rather  than  forcé  also  appears  in  Prudentíus,  writing  ca.  394  of  conversions  after  the 
Frígidus  (quoted  on  p.  121),  claiming  that  none  of  the  converts  were  intimidated  by 
forcé:  “all  are  convinced  by  reason  alone  and  follow  their  own  judgment,  not  a 
command  "  Augustine  refers  to  the  law  closíng  the  temples  of  Carthage  in  399  as 
being  contra  paganos,  and  then  adds  “or  rather/or  the  pagans,  if  they  had  any  sense" 
(immo pro paganis,  si  sapiant).160 

As  far  as  Román  paganism  is  concerned,  particularlyinstructive  is  Socratess  claim 
that  “the  emperor  Theodosius  during  his  short  stay  in  italy  conferred  the  greatest 
benefit  on  the  city  of  Rome.”167  This  was  the  period  when,  on  the  standard  view,  he 
proclaimed  "paganism's  death  sentence."  But  what  Sócrates  reports  is  his  measures  to 
elimínate  two  “infanious  abuses”:  kídnapping  visitors  to  work  in  bake-houses  and 
serve  as  prosti tutes;  and  condemning  women  caught  in  adultery  to  work  in  brothels. 
Nota  word  about  laws  banning  paganism. 

No  less  instractive  are  the  summaries  of  Theodosius's  laws  and  policies  about 
paganism  in  Rufinus  and  Sozomen.  First  Rufinus,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History 
appeared  in  402-3,  only  twelve  years  alter  Theodosius's  supposedly  so  crucial  law  of 
February  391.  Yet  all  Rufinus  says  is  the  folíowing:  "the  cult  of  ¡dols,  which  on  the 
initiative  of  Constantine  and  thereafter  had  begun  to  be  neglected  and  destroyed, 
collapsed  in  Theodosius’s  reign."lwi  Remarkably  enough,  he  does  not  credit  the 
emperor  with  any  specific  initiative  to  bring  about  this  end.  Sozomen’s  summary  is  a 
bit  more  detailed:IW 


iói.  Or. iv. 98; J.  Bernardi,  Gregaircde  Nazianze,  Dncours 4-5  (París  19X3),  244-46. 

163.  In  ftabylain  13:  PG  so.  S37  =  M.  A.  Stlialkin,  C.  Blanc,  and  B,  Grillet,  Jeitn  Chrysosítmtc  Discoun  sur 
Babyhts  (París  1990),  106-8. 

164.  Ctir/n.  IL  1. 11. 1292  1304;  A,  Tuilier,  G.  Batty  andj.  Bernardi,  Saint  G 'régoire  de  Nnztanze:  Oeuvres 
poétiques  toma  1  (París  2004),  *78  date  the  poem,  improbabiy,  as  late  as  388. 


165.  See  the  noteinToileretal.  (n.  164)  181. 
lóó.  Aug,  Strmo  62. 18. 

167.  Soc.  HE  v.  18. 

168.  idohrum  cuítus,  qui  Comtantmi  iustituticne  et  deinceps  neglegi  et  destruí  coeptus  Juerat,  eodan 
[=  Theodosius]  imperante  conlapsus  est  (HE  xi.  19);  Errington  1997, 402. 

S02.  HE  vii.  20. 1-2;  Errington  1997, 429-30. 
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For  when  the  emperor  saw  that  the  habit  of  past  times  still  attracted  his  sub- 
jects  to  their  ancestral  forms  of  worship  and  to  the  places  they  revered,  at  the 
beginning  ofhis  reign  [379]  he  stopped  them  entering  and  at  the  end  destroyed 
many  oí"  them.  As  a  result  of  not  having  houscs  of  prayer,  in  the  course  of  time 
they  accustomed  themsclves  to  attend  the  churches;  for  it  was  not  without 
danger  to  offer  pagan  sacrifíce  even  in  secret,  since  a  law  was  issued  íixing  the 
punishment  of  death  and  loss  of  property  for  those  who  dared  to  do  this. 

But  it  is  surprisingly  ill  informed,  especially  from  a  lawyer.  The  first  known  Theodosian 
law  to  prohibit  access  to  temples  dates  from  391,  not  379,  and  no  surviving  law  orders 
the  destruction  of  temples.17"  Sozomen  is  probably  generalizing  here  from  Ruünuss 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum,  supposedly  authorized  by  an  otherwise 
unknown  imperial  rescript.  Punishment  by  loss  of  property  is  prescribed  in  the 
November  392  eastern  law,  The  decisive  factor  in  the  eventual  conversión  of  pagans, 
Sozomen  concluded,  was  the  closure  of  the  temples.  Augustine  praises  Theodosius 
for  “commanding  that  the  s  tatúes  of  the  pagans  should  be  everywhere  overthrown,”'71 
but  no  such  law  survives.  On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  laws  forbid  the  destruction  or 
spoliation  of  temples.  Not  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  liistorians  portrays  Theodosius  as 
the  emperor  who  finally  forbade  paganism  by  law. 

What  now  of  the  claim — hitherto  taken  for  granted — that  Theodosiuss  anti-pa- 
gan  laws  were  rigorously  enforced.  This  is  a  question  that  has  received  surprisingly 
little  attention,  apart  from  the  simplistic  assumption  that  pagan  oflidals  were  unlikely 
to  enforce  anti-pagan  laws.  That  may  well  have  been  so,  but  it  is  important  to  add  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  responsibility  of  any  ollicial  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  way  that 
modern  States  enforce  the  law.172  The  virtual  absence  of  a  regular  pólice  forcé  to  which 
infractions  might  be  repar  ted  and  who  would  then  take  action  is  one  obvious  problem, 
That  was  up  to  prívate  individuáis,  who  were  expected  to  produce  the  necessary  evi- 
dence  and  witnesses.  If  they  fallecí  to  prove  their  case,  such  prívate  would-be  enforcers 
of  the  law  were  liable  to  be  prosecuted,  in  turn,  themselves.  Bands  of  monks  could 
attack  shrines  in  rural  arcas  with  relative  impunity,  but  those  who  presided  over  the 
cults  of  Rome  were  members  of  the  landowning  aristocracy  (Ch.  4),  and  it  cannot 
have  been  easy  to  lind  witnesses  willing  to  impeach  their  own  landlords  in  court. 

It  may  be  useful  to  underline  why  Gratians  more  modest  measures  were  eflfective 
in  a  way  that  no  direct  anti-pagan  legislation  could  ever  have  been.  Bans  require  not 
only  the  provisión  of  penalties  for  infractions — and  realistic  penalties  imposed  for 
every  infraction — but  constant  policing.  The  elfectiveness  of  any  ban  depends  on 
how  energetically  it  is  enforced  and  how  easy  it  is  to  avoid  detection.  Gratian  did  not 


ban  any  activities.  i  le  simply  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  certain  estates 
that  had  till  then  financed  the  State  cults  and  supported  the  Vestal  Virgíns,  These  were 
not  measures  that  could  be  ignored.  Once  the  revenues  had  been  reassigned  to  other 
purposes,  they  were  simply  not  available  for  their  traditional  ends.  Whence  those 
endless  senatorial  embassies  trying  to  get  them  reinstated. 

In  what  circumstances  are  laws  most  likely  to  be  obeyed?  Even  rigorous  enforce- 
ment  is  seldom  in  itself  sufficient  (and  may  be  self-defeating)  if  the  laws  are  unpopular 
and  the  practices  they  forbid  commonplace.  To  take  the  most  infamous  exaraple  in 
modern  times,  the  U.S.  law  forbidding  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  consuraption  of 
alcohol  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start.  Laws  forbidding  adultery,  homosexual 
practices,  and  abortion  are  hard  to  en/orce  and  generally  ineffective.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  so-called  “war  on  drugs”  is  likewise  bound  to  fail  because  there  are 
simply  too  many  people  willing  and  able  to  buy  drugs.  A  more  revealing  modern 
analogy  is  the  recent  ban  on  smoking  in  public  buiklings  and  restaurants  in  the  United 
States  and  many  European  coun tries.175  The  reason  this  ban  has  been  as  successful  as 
it  has  is,  first,  because  nonsmokers  are  now  in  an  aggressive  (not  to  say  self-righteous) 
majority  in  these  societies;  and  second,  because  it  is  limited  to  public  places  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  ban  smoking  itself  Drastic  measures  against  paganism  were 
bound  to  fail  so  long  as  pagans  represen  ted,  at  first  a  majority,  and,  un  til  the  late  fourth 
century,  a  substantial  minority  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  On  any  hypothesis, 
the  best  that  could  be  achieved  was  the  prevention  of  public  practices.  If  Theodosiuss 
laws  banning  public  cuit  celebrations  were  more  successful  than  previous  laws,  this  is 
mainly  (I  suggest)  because  there  were  fewer  pagans  by  the  390S. 

The  idea  that  Theodosiuss  anti-pagan  laws  were  fiercely  enforced  is  an  inference 
backfrom  the  baseless  conviction  that  it  was  the  resentment  they  fostered  that  led  to 
a  pagan  reaction,  the  rebellion  of  Eugenius.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  was  a  tipping  point  in  the  conversión  of  the  Román  world,  but  not  (or 
not  primarily)  because  of  his  anti-pagan  legislation,  As  far  as  the  West  at  any  rate  is 
concemed,  it  may  be  that  Rufinus’s  seemingly  naive  conclusión  really  does  reilect 
what  most  early  fifth-century  lay  Christians  were  contení  to  believe:  “in  Theodosius's 
reign  the  cuit  of  idols...collapsed.”  Prudentius  said  much  the  same,  praising 
Theodosius  for  closing  the  temples  (p.  348). 

There  is  a  particularly  intriguing  witness  to  this  attitude  in  a  sermón  of  Augustine 
delivered  in  Carthage  in  401:  “if  the  Román  gods  have  abandoned  Rome,  why  do  they 
Still  exist  here?"17'1  Ñor  is  this  just  a  personal  reflection  of  Augustine.  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  he  represents  his  congregation  shouting  “Like  Rome,  like  Carthage.”  Given 
the  date,  the  allusion  must  be  to  the  recent  closing  of  pagan  temples  and  removal  of 
cuit  statues  in  Carthage  by  the  counts  Gaudentius  and  Iovius.  So  a  chronicle  at  this 


170.  Theodorets  claim  that  Theodosius  “issued  laws  ordenng  the  dissolution  of  the  shrines  of  the  idols”  — - 

(HEv.ii.  1)  is  therefore  also  false.  153.  [  am  here  developinga  remarle  by  Wolf  Liebeschueti  at  a  symposium  in  the  Monastery  of  Bose  in 

17».  siwulficnígcHtiiiwm  ubique  cverleiida praecepit,  Aug.  CD  v.  26. 48.  October  2008. 

171.  BrieilyJ.  Harries  1999, 93-96.  l74-  ai  crga,  i/iquam,  dú  roimiu  Romae  de/eceruut,  hic  quare  ranaiiserunt,  Herma  24. 6  (CCL  41  [1961],  332). 
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point  being  maintained  in  Carthage  ( templa  gentilium  demolita  surtí  Joviano  el 
Gaudentio  annitíbus,  under  399).*"'  I11  view  of  the  context  (the  closing  o  i  temples); 
Augustine  cannot  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frigidus,  fought  far  from  Rome,  but  of 
the  now  closed  temples  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

When  Rufinus,  Prudentius,  and  Augustine  made  such  claims,  they  did  not  (of 
course)  believe  there  were  no  pagans  leJft  in  Rome.  But  with  sacrifice  gone  and  the  tem¬ 
ples  closed, public paganism  was  dead.  Rufinuss  idolorum  cu! tus... conlapsus  est  (xi.  19) 
refers  not  to  the  victory  at  the  Frigidus  (xi.  3  2-33)  but  to  bis  much  longcr  and  more 
detailed  account  (xi.  22-30,  almost  a  third  of  his  final  book)  of  the  defeat  of  paganism 
in  Alexandria,  symbolized  in  the  destruction  oí  the  Serapeum,  a  defeat  that  Rufinus 
clearly  treats  as  a  ‘‘paradigm’’176  for  the  final  defeat  0/  paganism  in  the  Román  world. 

No  Christian  wanted  to  believe  that  Christianity  had  to  be  established  in  the  Román 
world  by  forcé.  Rather  i t  was  part  of  tlie  divine  plan.  Had  not  God  long  ago  engineered  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  the  pax  Augusta  so  that  Christianity  could 
more  easily  spread  throughout  the  empire  (the  praeparatio  evangélica )?  'Ihe  conversión  of 
Constantine  marked  the  beginning  of  the  final  stage,  but  the  fact  that  Constantine  himself, 
Constantius  II,  and  Valens  had  all  slipped  into  heresy  left  the  final  establishment  of  an 
orthodox  Christian  empire  to  Theodosius.  Yet  Theodosius  did  not  achieve  this  by  issuing 
Iaws  or  winning  battles.177  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  Rufinus  s  detailed  account  of 
the  Frigidus  as  cribes  victory  to  Theodosius’s  piety  and  prayers. 

5:  EUGENIOS  AND  THE  STATE  CULTS 

We  come  atlast  to  the  "last  pagan  stand.”  AJI  modern  accounts  ofEugenius's  usur- 
pation  assume  that  he  was  pro-pagan  frora  the  start  and,  though  himself  a  (lukewarm) 
Christian,  eventually  allowed  Iris  reign  to  take  on  the  character  of  a  pagan  revolt.1’8 
According  to  Straub,  the  very  beard  he  is  shown  with  on  his  coins  marks  him  as  a  phi- 
losopher  and  so  tolerant  of  pagans,  an  argument  still  taken  seriously  in  several  recent 
studies.179  But  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  not  philosophy,  and  Christ,  the  apos- 
tles,  and  the  saints  are  all  shown  in  the  style  of  the  philosopher  with  a  beard.180  So  are 
Honorius,  Theodosius  II,  and  even  Ambrose. 


175.  Coiis.  Con it.  s.a.  399;  Burgess  1993, 203, 143.  The  Gallic  Chronicle  of  452  generalizes  this  entry  lo  tolo 
orbe  Romano  antujuac  superstilionis  templa  destruc  la  (Citrón.  Alñi.  i.  650). 

176.  So  Hahn  zootí,  345. 

177.  While  acknowledging  the  piety  of  both  Valentinian  1  (xi.  10)  and  Granan  (xi.  13),  Rufinus  no  doubt 
thought  that  both  reigned  too  short  a  time  to  fulfi!  this  role.  More  important,  perhaps,  was  the 
passage  ofanother  two  decades. 

178.  So  most  notably  J.  Straubs  entry  “Eugenius'  in  RAC;  for  a  sensible  correctivo  (though  not  going  far 
enough),  Szidat  1979;  most  extreme  reeent  cxample,  Hedrick  zooo. 

¡79.  Straub,  JtAC  6. 860-61;  Grierson  and  Mays  1991, 74;  Leppin  1003, 106;  Demandt  2007, 166. 

180.  Zanker  1995, 290. 


Once  we  elimínate  the  Carmen  contra  paganos  ( CCP )  from  the  debate,  we  are  left 
with  just  four  pieces  of  evidence:  (1)  his  selection  for  the  throne  by  the  supposedly 
pagan  Arbogast;  (2)  his  appointment  of  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  supposedly  a  pagan 
Fanatic,  as  his  praetorian  prefect;  (3)  Christian  represen tations  of  the  battle  between 
Theodosius  and  Eugenius  as  a  confrontation  between  paganism  and  Christianity;  and 
(4)  most  important,  his  supposed  restoration  of  the  subsidies  to  the  pagan  cults.  We 
sball  see  that  the  evidence  for  Arbogast’s  paganism  is  much  weaker  than  hitherto 
assumed;  in  any  case,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  simply  being  a  pagan  and 
leading  a  pagan  revolt.  As  for  Flavian,  not  only  is  there  no  solid  evidence  that  he  was  a 
pagan  fanatic  (much  more  on  this  later);  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  pious 
Theodosius  who  first  appoínted  him  praetorian  prefect  Eugenius  merely  invited  him 
to  continué  in  office,  perhaps  hoping  that  this  would  reassure  Theodosius  about  his 
intentions.  The  question  of  Christian  represen  tations  of  the  Frigidus  will  be  dealt  with 
atlength  in  the  following  chapter. 

That  leaves  the  key  assumption,  hitherto  taken  as  established  and  uncontroversial 
fact:  that  Eugenius  restored  the  subsidies  to  the  State  cults.  It  is  in  fact  far  from  clear 
that  lie  did  anything  of  the  sort.  The  only  evidence  is  a  vague  and  ambiguous  letter 
Ambrose  wrote  (or  claims  to  have  written)  to  Eugenius  himself, 181  and  a  more  explicit 
Sta  temen  t  in  Paulinus's  Life  of  Ambrose  based  on  this  letter.  The  fact  that  Paulinus  is 
more  explicit  than  what  is  undoubtedly  his  source  has  not  aroused  the  suspicion  it 
should  have.  The  letter  itself  contrives  to  imply  that  Eugenius  restored  the  subsidies 
while  carefully  stopping  short  of  actually  saying  so.  But  if  Eugenius  realiy  did  what 
Gradan,  Maximus,  Valen tinian  II,  and  Theodosius  had  all  steadfastly  refused  to  do, 
why  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity?  Why  not  condemn  his  action  directly  and  explic- 
itly?  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  letter  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  pagan  revival,  it 
deserves  a  much  more  careful  and  detailed  examination  than  it  has  so  far  received. 

The  letter  purports  to  be  a  belatcd  responso  to  (at  least)  two  letters  from  Eugenius 
that  Ambrose  claims  to  have  deliberatelyleftunanswered.  It  professes  to  explain  both 
why  he  did  not  reply  to  these  earlier  letters  and  why  he  left:  Milán  before  Eugenius 
moved  his  court  there  in  spring  393.  If  Eugenius  realiy  did  restore  the  subsidies,  that 
could  explain  why  Ambrose  left  Milán,182  though  given  his  record  we  might  have 
expected  him  to  remain  and  continué  the  battle  against  paganism.  What  it  does  jioí 
explain  is  why  he  refused  to  answer  Eugenius's  letters. 

Ambrose  claims  that  he  refused  because  he  “foresaw  what  would  happen.”'8'  But 
how  can  this  be?  How  can  he  have  taken  so  provocative  a  step  simply  on  the  basis  of  a 
feeling  that  Eugenius  would  one  day  restore  the  subsidies?  Some  have  argued  that 
Eugenius  was  known  to  be  well  disposed  to  pagans  befare  his  accession.  But  he  must 
have  reassured  the  Christian  community  by  relusing,  as  Ambrose  himself  concedes  in 


181.  Ep.  extra  cali,  jo  z-6;  Zelzer  1982, 205-8. 

182.  “My  reason  for  leaving  Milán  was  my  fear  of  the  Lord,"  the  letter  begins. 

183.  Ideo  eiiam  in  pnmordiii  imperii  luí scríbcnti non  rescripsi,  quiu  istud praevidebum  Juturum  (S  Ji). 
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this  very  letter  that  he  did,  not  one  but  two  sepárate  senatorial  embassies  petitioning 
for  the  restoration  of  the  subsidies.  Why  should  Ambrose  have  continued  to  fear  the 
worst  after  so  apparently  convincing  a  demonstration? 

The  real  explanatíon  for  his  refusal  to  meet  Eugenias  is  not  in  doubt.  Like  Sym- 
machus,  so  long  as  Theodosius  refused  to  recognize  the  new  regime,  Ambrose  was  anx- 
ious  to  keep  his  distance.  Symmachus  could  do  this  by  refusing  office,  remaining  in 
Rome  or  one  of  his  villas,  and  maintaining  a  low  profile,  But  as  bishop  of  an  imperial 
capital,  Ambrose  was  more  exposed.  lf  he  remained  in  Milán  he  could  hardly  avoid 
meeting  an  emperor  now  resident  in  that  ci  ty.  Indeed,  Ambrose  and  Symmachus  shared 
a  very  particular  reason  for  keeping  their  distance:  both  had  been  burned  during  the 
usurpation  of  Maximus.  Like  Eugenius,  Maximus  too  had  eventually  invaded  Italy  and 
set  up  court  in  Milán,  and  Symmachus  had  been  unwise  enough  to  attend  his  consular 
inauguration  there  in  Janu  ary  388  and  deliver  apanegyric.  Nothing  is  known  of Ambrose's 
actions  during  tliis  period  (itselfa  significan tsilence),  but  since  he  did  notflee  the  city 
and  does  not  daim  to  have  refused  to  meet  Maximus,  he  musí  have  met  and  oftered  so 
pious  a  Catholic  the  sacramentS' — and  no  doubt,  like  Symmachus,  attended  his  consular 
inauguration.  Theodosius  evidently  forgave  Ambrose  as  he  forgave  Symmachus.  But  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent  to  risk  making  the  same  mistake  twice. 

Ambrose  closes  his  letter  by  claiming  that  “for  a  long  time  1  stifled  and  concealed  my 
distress  and  determinad  to  give  no  hint  to  anyone,  but  now  1  may  no  longer  preterid,  ñor 
am  1  at  liberty  to  be  silent But  when  anxious  that  Valentinian  11  and  Theodosius  might 
give  way  on  the  issue  of  the  subsidies,  he  immediately  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
position  and  eloquence  into  the  fray,  threatening  the  young  Valentinian  and  infuriatmg 
Theodosius.  Why  did  he  feel  that  he  had  to  conceal  his  anxieties  about  Eugenius  and 
keep  them  to  himself,  uncharacteristíc  behaviour  for  Ambrose  in  any  circumstances? 
Why  not  write  him  the  same  sort  of  stern  exhortaron  he  had  sent  Valentinian? 

The  letter  at  once  gives  the  impression  that  Ambrose  is  going  to  accuse  Eugenius 
ofrestoring  the  subsidies  byannoun canga  reviewof  thevaríous  stagesin  the  continuing 
saga  of  the  senatorial  embassies.11'-1  He  then  details  five  successive  embassies  to  court: 
the  one  to  Valentinian  II  known  from  Symmachuss  Reiatio  oí  384;  another  to 
Theodosius  in  Milán  in  late  389;  a  third  to  Valentinian  II  in  Gaui  in  May  39a;  and  then 
the  two  Eugenius  refused.  But  he  also  alludes  to  what  modern  scholars  have  itiferred  to 
be  a  third  occasion  on  which  Eugenius  finally  restored  the  subsidies.  Since  this  para- 
graph  of  the  letter  ($  ó)  is  central  to  the  argument  and  more  allusive  and  problematic 
than  generally  realized,  ít  calis  for  detailed  analysis.  Having  briefly  described 
Valentinians  refusal,  Ambrose  continúes  as  follows: 

But  when  your  ciernen  cy  [Eugenius]  took  over  the  helm  ofgovernment,  it  was 

later  discovered  ( compertum  cst  postea )  that  these  gifts  were  made  (donata  illa) 


1S4.  ut  ordincm  rerwtt  custtxiiam,  strictim  recemebo  quae  ad  hae  upectant  negotmm,  5 1. 


to  men  outstanding  in  public  life,  but  practising  pagans  (gentilis  observatüiae 
virís).  And  it  might  perhaps  be  said  ( fortasse  dicatur),  august  emperor,  thatyou 
did  not  yourself  restore  [funds]  to  the  temples  ( templis  reddideris),  but  made 
gifts  to  men  who  had  served  you  well  (betie  mentís  de  te  donaveris ) . 

Afew  lines  later  he  repeats  this  daim  in  almost  the  same  words  with  slightly  more 
detail: 

During  your  reign,  envoys  asked  that  you  restore  [funds]  to  the  temples 
{ petierunt  ¡egati  ut  templis  redderes).  You  did  not  do  it.  Another  embassy  asked 
again.  You  refused.  But  later  ( postea )  did  you  think  it  right  to  make  gifts  to 
thase  same  envoys  (ipsis  qui  petierunt  donandum  putasti )? 

What  are  “these  gifts”  not  further  specified  ( donata  illa )  made  to  eminent  pagans,  and 
why  were  they  oniy  "discovered  later”?  Some  have  assumed  that  donare  (repeated 
three  times)  is  no  more  than  a  stylistic  variation  for  templis  reddere,  an  oblique  way  of 
Saying  that  Eugenius  yielded  to  a  third  senatorial  embassy.  Croke  and  Harries,  for 
example,  render  donandum  “that  the  request  should  begranted,"185  thus  unmistakably 
implying  that  Eugenius  straightforwardly  granted  the  petition  of  a  third  senatorial 
embassy.  But  both  passages  quoted  above  draw  a  clear  distinctíon  between  templis 
reddere  and  donare.  And  “perhaps  it  might  be  said... that  you  did  not  yourself 
restore... but  made  gifts”  implies  that  what  Ambrose  construed  as  in  ejfect  restoring 
the  subsidies  would  have  been  characterized  by  Eugenius  himself  as  nothing  more 
than  making  personal  gifts  to  individuáis  who  happened  to  be  pagans. 

Nothing  here  licenses  the  idea  of  a  third  embassy.  There  were  just  two,  both  of  which 
Eugenius  refused.  But  it  was  “later”  ( postea ,  twice  repeated)  discovered  (by  whom?)  that 
he  had  made  personal  gifts  to  members  of  one  or  both  of  these  embassies.  The  personal 
nature  of  these  gifts  is  further  underlined  in  a  later  paragraph:  “Who  grudges  your giving 
( donavisti )  to  others  what  you  choose?  We  do  not  pry  into  your  generosity,  ñor  do  we  envy 
Others  theirgifts!’>s6  But  the  remainder  of  the  letter  implies,  without  ever  making  a  specific 
accusation,  that  personal  gifts  to  prominent  pagans  were  equivalent  to  restoring  the  sub¬ 
sidies.  Tile  closest  he  comes  ¡s  at  the  end  of  5  7:  “although  they  persisted,  was  it  not  your 
duty,  emperor,  ou  t  of  reverence  for  the  most  high,  true  and  living  God,  to  oppose  them  no 
less  persistently,  and  to  deny  what  was  haimful  to  the  holy  law?”  (It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  this  sentence,  like  several  others  in  the  letter,  unmistakably  addresses  Eugenius 
asa  Christian.)  Even  after  the  Frigklus,  addrcssing  Theodosius  himself,  all  Ambrose  says, 
vaguely  enough,  is  that  Eugenius  "involved  himself  in  sacrilege’'  (se  sacrilegio  miscuisset ).M,? 


185.  Croke  and  Harries  1982,  s6. 

j86.  Qo/s  inaidet  quoniam  quae  vjluisti  ahis  donavisti?  non  sumís  scu totora  vsstrae  JiberaliUiUs,  nec  aliorum 
EOifímodorum  invidi,  $  8. 

187.  Ep.  extra  cali.  2. 2  (=  Maur.  6¡). 
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With  perhaps  the  solé  excepción  ofNeil  McLynn,1*18  modern  scholars  have  slmply 
accepted  Ambrose’s  innuendo189  as  foct.  According  to  Palanque,  for  example,  at  ihis 
point  Eugeníus  “gave  his  support  unreservedly  to  the  pagan  party.”l9ü  The  standard 
explanaban  of  the  "gifts’J  is  that  Eugenios  realized  that  it  was  politically  impossible 
for  a  Christian  emperor  to  restore  the  subsidies  directly,  and  so  employed  the  subter- 
fuge  of  channeling  the  necessary  funds  indirectly  through  personal  gifts  to  individual 
pagan  senators.  Ambrose  is  supposed  to  be  ietting  Eugenius  know  that  he  has  seen 
through  the  subterfuge.191  It  will  be  noted  that  this  interpretation  of  Ambroses  words 
presupposes  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  proving,  namely  that  Eugenius’  was  well  dis- 
posed  to  pagaos.  Italso  presupposes  that  these  pagans  were  numerous  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  worth  conciliating  at  the  price  of  so  transparent  a  subterfuge.  Yet  the 
foct  is  that  Flavian  is  the  only  pagan  we  can  actually  ñame  who  played  any  part  in 
Eugenius  s  xebellíon. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  possible  interpretation  of  Ambroses  words  taken  by  themselves. 
But  it  is  not  a  likeiy  interpretation  in  context.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that, 
according  to  pagans,  the  State  cuits  oniy  worked  if  publicly  funded  and  (no  less  impor- 
tant)  publicly  celebrated.  It  was  not  so  much  lack  of  funds  that  was  the  problem  as 
their  source.  “LaunderLng”  funds  through  prívate  hands  was  no  solution,  least  of  all  to 
the  question  of  public  celebration,  In  the  second  place,  on  Ambroses  own  evidence, 
Eugenius  had  already  rebuffed  two  embassies,  which  hardiy  suggests  that  he  was 
known  to  be  well  disposed  to  pagans  and  just  loolcing  for  a  way  to  restore  the  funds. 

Many  moderns  have  taken  the  furtber  step  of  assuming  that  the  gifts  were  at  once 
put  to  use,  and  that  Rome  was  soon  awash  in  the  blood  ofpublic  sacrifice.1'’2  But  if  the 
recipients  of  Eugenius’s  gifts  had  actually  used  them  to  finance  pagan  cuits,  how  could 
Ambrose  have  failed  to  say  so,  loud  and  clear?  Ñor  could  the  subterfuge  of  "laun- 
dered"  funds  have  remained  a  secret  to  be  discovered  “later.”  Above  all,  nothing  in 
what  Ambrose  either  says  or  hints  at  implies  that  Eugenius  revoked  Iheodosiuss  ban 
on  sacrifice.  All  he  does  is  exhort  Eugenius  in  the  vagues  t  of  terms  to  reflect  on  the 
power  of  God,  who  "sees  the  hearts  of  all  men,”  warning  him  that  people  will  pay 
attention  less  to  what  he  does  than  to  what  he  intends.  If  the  worst  Ambrose  can  say  is 
that  people  will  judge  Eugenius  by  his  intentiotis  rather  than  his  acts,  it  does  not  look 
as  if  the  recipients  of  his  gifts  had  actually  done  anything  with  them  at  the  time  of 
writing,  let  alone  used  them  to  iinance  the  cuits.  How,  after  all,  could  people  know  his 
intentions?  The  claim  that  God  “sees  the  hearts  of  all  men”  clearly  implies  that  nothing 
mortal  men  could  see  had  yet  happened. 


i88.  “perhaps  the  most  audatious  ofall  the  misinterpretations  the  bisliop  perpetrated,”  McLynn  345. 

1%.  Perhaps  more  aecuratcly  characterized  as  jabí. 

190.  Palanque  1933, 182  (“donne  alore  son  appui  sans  reserves  au  partí  paten“). 

191.  So  even  thesceptieal  O'Donnell  1978, 137  and  139;  Leppin  2003, 109. 

19a.  "ó  la  fin  de  393 ...  les  fbnetionnaires  paiens  organiserent  ouvertement  et  pompeusement  les  cérémo- 
mes  de  1  anden  cuite  aux  írais  du  lisc,  et  les  temples  furent  5  nouvcau  cons truits  et  repares  á  la  charge 
de  I’État,"  Chastagnol  1960, 163;  Matthews  1975, 141  -43. 


The  elabórate  biblical  analogy  from  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  that  follows  likewise 
fails  to  support  the  standard  interpretation.  On  the  occasion  of  quinquennial  gamos  at 
Tyre  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Ambrose  reports,  the  high  priest  Jason  sent  envoys 
fromjerusalem  with  300  silver  drachmas  to  spend  on  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  But  the 
envoys,  being  men  of  god,  used  the  money  for  triremes  instead,  with  the  result  that 
“persecution  gave  way  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  paganism  yielded."m  lf  the 
senatorial  envoys  had  used  Eugenius's  gifts  to  finance  sacrifices,  why  quote  as  a  “sim¬ 
ilar  case"19,1  a  story  in  which  Jason  s  envoys  refused  to  use  the  king's  money  for  sacri¬ 
fices?  If  anything,  the  biblical  analogy  implies  that  the  senatorial  envoys  had  not,  or  at 
any  rate  not  yet,  used  their  gifts  to  finance  sacrifices.  1110  best  Ambrose  can  come  up 
With  is  the  claim  that  f  they  do,  people  will  blame  Eugenius. 

According  to  many  scholars,  the  letler  either  formally  or  implicitly  excommu- 
nicates  Eugenius,  or  at  any  rate  threatens  him  with  excommunication  if  he  does 
not  change  his  policy.m  The  truth  is  that  it  goes  no  further  than  the  vaguest  of 
exhortations  (God  "knows  the  innermost  secrets  of  your  heart”;  Eugenius  must 
"submit  to  God/'  55  7-8).  As  for  the  supposed  threat  of  conditional  excommunica¬ 
tion,  as  McLynn  shrewdly  remarked,  “perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  the 
letter  is  that  it  does  not  ask  Eugenius  to  do  anything,  not  even  to  revoke  his  gifts."196 
If  he  had  really  granted  the  pagan  envoys  what  they  asked,  Ambrose  would  surely 
have  demanded  that  he  revoke  the  concessions  at  once.  We  have  only  to  think  oí 
his  earlier  indignant  tirades  when  Valentinian  II  was  merely  considering  the  same 
request. 

Thereis  in  fact  an  obvious  alternative  explanation  of  Eugenius’s  "gifts”:  that  he  was 
trying  to  conciliate  influential  pagans  whose  petition  he  had  felt  obliged  to  refuse  by 
oíTering  them  something  else  in  consolation.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  exactly  what 
Theodosius  did,  offering  Albinus  the  prefecture  ofRome,  Flavian  two  posts  at  court  in 
succession,  and  Symmachus  the  consulship  for  391.  For  Ambrose  as  for  many  ecclesi- 
astics,  it  was  imperative  to  rebuff  any  and  all  pagan  overturcs.  But  emperors,  ever  con- 
scious  of  the  insecurity  of  their  rule  and  always  reluctant  to  antagonize  the  rich  and 
powerful,  were  anxious  to  soften  the  blow  of  refusal  wherever  possible.  According  to 
Eusebius,  when  settling  disputes  Constantine  would  make  gifts  from  his  own  resources 
to  the  loser  so  that  both  parties  might  leave  his  court  happy.197  In  all  probability 
Eugenius’s  gifts  to  the  envoys  (no  doubt  estates)  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cuits. 
Note  that  “it  was  later  discovered"  (a  vague,  impersonal  passive)  contrives  to  suggest 
that  the  gifts  were  somehow  underhand  or  furtive.  But  of  course  if  they  were  just 
personal  gifts  to  individuáis,  there  was  no  need  for  anyone  except  the  donor  and 


193.  ¡I  Aíacf.  4. 18-aoj  Ambr.  F.p.  extra  cali.  10. 9  (=  Maur.  57). 

194.  hutusmodi  quaestio  tcmporibus  superioribus. 

l95-  Píganiol  197a,  29»;  Lippold  1980, 48;  O.  Faller,  Sancti  Awbrosii  Opera  7  ( Vienna  1955),  114';  Homes 
Dudden  1935, 41S;  Palanque  1933, 281 ;  Seeck  1913, 246. 

196.  McLynn  1994, 347  n.  185. 

197-  Euseb.  VC  iv.  4¡  cf.  McLynn  ¡994, 343. 
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doñee  to  know  anything  about  them.  Emperors  had  enormous  resources,  and  at  all 
periods  made  giíts  of  all  sor  ts  to  all  sorts  of  people.lw 

The  mam  reason  modera  critics  have  been  misled  by  Ambrose’s  innuendos  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  his  biographer,  the  deacon  Paulinus,  was  already  misled 
within  a  decade  and  a  half  of  Ambrose’s  death.  Zelzers  wonderful  edition  ineludes 
useful  summaries  of  Ambrose's  letters  to  emperors.  ln  this  case  she  explains  what  she 
evidently  recognized  to  be  the  obscurity  of  Ambrose's  text  by  quoting  at  length  from 
Paulinus. m  There  are  certainly  no  ambiguities  or  obscurities  in  Paulinus's  narrative. 
The  only  question  is  the  source  of  this  clarity  and  certainly.  Since  §§  26  and  31  of 
Paulinus’s  Life  of  Ambrose  are  two  of  the  only  three  texts  that  directly  implícate  Flavian 
in  any  sort  of  overtíy  pagan  initiative,  it  becomes  essential  to  assess  íts  quaiity  and 
(above  ali)  ¡ts  authority. 

in  general  theLi/c  o/Ambrose  has  received  a  remarkably  favorable  press. J0UPalanque 
praised  íts  sincerity,  veracity,  and  critical  sense.  With  Paulinus’s  sincerity  and  veracity 
I  have  no  quarrel,  but  his  critical  sense  and  (above  all)  his  accuracy  are  another  matter. 
Even  the  sceptical  O’DonnelI  characterized  Paulinus  as  “a  first-hand  witness  who  also 
had  Ambrose's  own  letters  to  draw  upon.”  As  far  as  the  letters  go,  we  may  add  that 
Paulinus  drew  on  letters  not  included  in  the  pubiished  collection  of  Ambrose's  letters, 
most  important,  the  letter  to  Eugcnius  (more  later  on  these  uncollected  letters).  But 
Paulinus  did  not  en ter  Ambrose's  Service  tíll  after  the  Frigídus,201  and  though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  Ambrose's  letters  and  also  Rufinus  s  Ecdesiastical  History,  he  read  his  texts 
very  carelessly,  drew  unjustiíied  inferences  from  them,  and  freely  embroidered  those 
inferences.  Another  factor  is  that,  like  many  ecdesiastical  writers,  Paulinus  saw  heresy 
as  more  ofa  danger  than  paganism.202 

The  clearest  illustration  of  his  tendeney  to  embroider  is  his  account  of  the 
Thessalonica  massacre.  Notoriously,  Theodosius  ordered  troops  to  punish  the  pea- 
pie  oflhessalonica  for  killing  one  of  his  generáis  in  a  riot,  and  things  got  out  of  hand. 
The  Christian  community  in  Milán  was  shocked.  Ambrose  at  once  left:  the  City  to 
avoid  awkward  confrontations,  and  wrote  a  very  skilful  letter  in  his  own  hand  sug- 
gesting  that  the  emperor  make  public  penance,  since  he  did  not  daré  to  offer  him  the 
Eucharist  in  the  present  drcumstances.20*  Theodosius  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  (as 
Ambrose  reported  five  years  later,  no  doubt  with  some  exaggeration)  “threw  on  the 
ground  all  the  royal  attire  he  was  wearing,  wept  publicly  in  the  church .. .  and  prayed 
for  pardon  with  groans  and  tears.”  This  brilíiant  solution,  in  McLynn's  words,  "turned 


19*.  Millar  1977, 491-506,  .irul  the  índex  entry  “gifts  from  emperor"  (641-43). 

199,  Zelzer  1981,  lxxxvii-lxxxviii. 
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the  eatastrophe  into  a  public  relations  triumph.’’20'1  But  this  was  far  too  tame  for 
paulinus,  who  had  Ambrose  forbid  Theodosius  entry  into  his  church  and  participa¬ 
ción  in  the  sacraments  until  he  had  done  public  penance.205  At  this, 

the  emperor  declared  to  him:  “David  committed  adultery  and  also  homicide.” 

But  at  once  the  reply  was  given:  “You  who  have  followed  him  as  he  sinned, 
follow  him  as  he  corrected  himself."  When  the  most  clement  emperor  heard 
this  he  so  took  it  to  heart  that  he  did  not  scom  public  penance. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  Román  emperor  had  publicly  abased  himself  befare  a  bishop  was 
astOnishing  enough,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  contemporaries,  unaware  of 
Ambrose’s  letter,  assumed  ihat  Ambrose  had  publicly  ordered  Theodosius  to  do  so. 
Paulinus’s  extravagan t  account  of  Ambrose  humiliating  a  defiant  emperor  is  puré 
fiction.  All  that  happencd  in  church  was  that  bishop  and  emperor  acted  out  the  roles 
Ambrose  had  laid  down  in  his  letter.206  But  Paulinus  did  not  simply  invent  his  scene  of 
confrontation.  He  misread  and  dramatized  an  obscurely  phrased  sentence  in  Ambrose’s 
letter.  "On  the  very  night,”  Ambrose  wrote,  "in  which  I  was  preparing  to  go  away,  you 
Seemed  (visus  es)  to  have  come  to  the  church,  but  it  was  not  permttted  to  me  to  offer 
the  sacraments.”207  Ñor  did  he  invent  the  bíblica!  parallel  of  King  David’s  sin  and  pen¬ 
ance.  Ambrose's  letter  had  discussed  David  at  some  length,  though  as  a  model  rather 
than  a  defiant  warning.200  Once  again,  Paulinus  embellished  his  source. 

Since  this  paragraph  of  the  letter  begins  with  the  claim  that  Ambrose  was  "wríting 
in  my  own  hand  for  you  alone  to  read”  ( scríbo  manu  mea  quod  soltts  legas),  what  he 
mustmean  is  that  he  had  a  dream  or  visión  of  Theodosius  arriving  at  church,  perhaps 
invented  to  dramatize  his  point:  namely,  that  if  Theodosius  were  to  arrive  in  church 
before  making  some  public  atonement  for  the  massacre,  Ambrose  would  find  it  difli- 
cult  to  offer  him  the  sacraments.  It  is  important  to  note  (and  admire)  the  subtle  way 
Ambrose  makes  this  point.  He  does  not  say:  “if  you  come  to  church,  1  will  not  offer 
you  the  sacraments."  He  conjures  up  a  visión  in  which  he  was  "not  allowed”  to  do  so, 
by  some  higher  power  unspecified.200  Ambrose  knew  perfectly  well  that  in  real  life  he 
would  never  have  dared  publicly  to  refuse  to  offer  Theodosius  the  sacraments. 

But  such  subtlety  was  wasted  on  Paulinus.  Writing  as  he  was  twenty  years  after  an 
event  he  had  not  witnessed  and  that  was  already  passing  into  legend,  Paulinus  had  no 
doubt  that  the  bishop  he  so  admired  was  capable  of  defying  an  emperor,  and  he  read 
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this  into  Ambroses  words.2W  Thus  was  born  the  legend  of  Ambrose  barring  the  door 
oi’his  church  to  Theodosius,  a  legend  that  was  to  do  more  for  his  posthumous  reputa- 
tíon  than  any  of  his  actual  achievements.211 

Armed  with  this  clear  and  specific  iilustration  of  the  way  Paulinus  misread  and 
embroidered  Ambrose  to  the  point  of  falsificaron,  we  may  return  to  his  account  of 
Eugeniuss  supposed  restoration  of  the  subsidies riz 

But  when  Theodosius  had  left  ltaly  and  was  at  Coas  tan  tinople,  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  [ll],  who  was  in  Gaul,  in  the  ñame  of  die 
Senate  by  Symmachus,  then  the  prefect  of  the  City,  regarding  the  restoration  of 
the  altar  of  Victory  and  the  subsidies  for  the  cults. . . .  Not  long  after  ( non  multo 
post)  Eugeniuss  accession,  when  Flavianus  the  prefect  at  that  time  and  Count 
Arbogast  petitioned  for  the  altar  ofVictory  and  the  expense  of  the  State  cults- — 
something  Valentinian  of  august  memory,  though  stiü  a  youth,  had  refused— 
forgetjul  ofhisfaith  he  granted  their  petition. 

Where  Ambrose  details  live  earlier  embassies  about  the  subsidies,  Paulinus  has 
only  two.  Of  course,  he  was  not  abliged  to  be  exhaustiva,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be 
accurate.  Yet  although  he  ciearly  had  Ambrose  s  letter  to  Eugenius  in  íront  of  him  as  he 
wrote  (5  27  quotes  a  dozen  iines  verbatim),  he  incorrectly  dates  Symmachus  s  relatio 
(384)  after  Theodosiuss  return  to  Constantinople  (391)  and  assumes  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Valentinian  II  in  Gaul  instead  of  Milán,  confusing  two  embassies 
Ambrose  had  carefully  distinguished  Paulinus  s  narrativegives  an  impression  ofaccu- 
racy  and  chronological  precisión  that  is  entirely  baseless. 

Tlien,  omitting  the  two  embassies  Eugenius  refused,  Paulinus  representó  him 
restoring  the  subsidies  “not  long  after”  he  began  to  rule.  Why  “not  long  after”?  Because 
he  ¡njerred  that,  when  Ambrose  said  "when  your  elemeney  took  over  the  helm  of 
government,"  he  meant  immediately  after  he  took  over.2“  The  inference  was  not  unrea- 
sonable,  but  nonetheless  mistaken  (and  implicitly  contradicted  by  the  interval  required 
for  the  two  embassies  Eugenius  refused).  This  is  no  trivial  point  It  Ambroses  letter  had 
not  survived,  this  passage  would  have  been  considered  lirm  evidence  that  Eugenius 
restored  the  subsidies  immediately  after  his  accession.  It  was  presumably  this  text  that 
led  Piganiol  to  ciaim,  falsely,  that,  as  Eugenius  marchad  into  ltaly  in  spring  393,  he  “sent 
the  Román  senate  an  arder  to  replace  the  altar  of  Victory.”lw  In  fact,  the  second  unsuc- 
cessful  embassy  surely  postdates  the  establishment  of  his  court  at  Milán  in  suraraer  393. 


210.  He  was  alsu  110  douhl  ¡nlluenced  by  Rulinuss  ;laim  that  Theodosius  did  penante  after  being 
“reproved  by  the  priests  of  ltaly"  (citm  a  meerdotibus  Italiae  urgueretur,  HE  xi.  18). 

211.  Dagron  1003, 105-6, 111-13,  *95»  Mannix  1925, 9  11;  bneíly,  Moorhead  1999, 211-11. 
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These  inaccuracies  illustrate  just  how  sloppy  (not  to  put  it  more  strongly)  Paulinus 
can  be  evenwhen  the  correct  information  was  ciearly  stated  in  his  source,  a  single  letter 
of  Ambrose.  What  did  he  do  when  that  source  became  allusive  and  evasive?  Ambrose  s 
letter  is  not  at  all  the  straightforward  enumeration  of  faets  it  purports  to  be.  While  its 
stated  parpóse  was  to  explain  why  Ambrose  left  Milán  before  Eugenius  s  arrival  in 
spring  393,  his  real  purpose  was  to  inake  himselfscarce,  so  as  to  escape  being  obliged  to 
ofier  Eugenius  the  Eucharist  and  accept  invitations  to  court,  confrontations  thatmight 
later  prove  embarrassing  if  Theodosius  deposed  Eugenius  as  he  had  Maximus.This  was 
a  tacticAmbrose  had  used  on  several  occasions — twice  with  Gratian  (in  379  and  38o)215 
and  once  with  Theodosius  after  the  Thessalonica  massacre.  But  it  was  hardly  a  motive 
he  could  own  up  to,  least  of  all  when  writing  to  Eugenius  himself. 

If  Eugenius  had  really  restored  the  subsidies  and  Flavian  had  really  revived  sacrifice, 
Ambrose  might  have  claimed  to  be  in  personal  danger.  A s  one  staunch  recent  believer 
in  a  pagan  reviva!  put  it,  he  "was  forced  to  flee."210  But  if  so,  why  is  it  that  Theodosius 
too,  immediately  after  the  Frigidus,  rebuked  Ambrose  for  deserting  his  post  (see 
p ,###)?  Once  again,  Paulinus  is  more  explicit  than  Ambrose.  Immediately  after  stat- 
ing  that  Eugenius  restored  the  subsidies,  he  proceeds  (§  2.7):  "when  the  bishop  leamed 
this,  he  left  the  city  of  Milán.”  That  is  to  say,  he  States  as  fact  that  Ambrose  left  Milán 
because  he  had  leamed  about  the  restoration  of  the  subsidies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ambrose’s  letter  was  Paulinus's  source,  yet  he  develops  Ambroses  vague  hints 
into  a  firm  statement.  As  Chastagnol  observed,  Eugenius's  restoration  of  the  State  sub¬ 
sidies  “is  ciearly  attested  by  Paulinus.”217  So  it  is.  But  with  what  justification? 

More  important  stiil,  this  passage  of  Paulinus  ofíers  an  ap paren  tly  precise  detail 
not  known  from  any  other  source.  Those  who  presentad  the  senatorial  petition  are 
identified  as  "Flavian  the  prefect  at  the  time  and  Count  Arbogast”  (“ petentibus  Flaviano 
tune  praefecto  et  Arbogaste  comité").  Hitherto  this  has  been  treated  as  uncontroversial 
fact  What  more  likely  than  that  a  known  pagan  fanatic  was  a  prime  mover  in  getting 
the  subsidies  restored?  But  there  are  serious  grounds  for  scepticism.  Both  the  context 
and  (more  specifically)  the  use  of  the  term  petentibus  imply  that  Paulinus  is  identi- 
fying  Flavian  and  Arbogast  as  senatorial  envoys  (“te  imperante  petierunt  legati  ut  tem- 
pUs  redderes as  Ambrose  himself  put  it).  But  neither  Flavian  ñor  Arbogast  can  have 
been  members  of  an  embassy  to  court.  Both  were  ministers  at  court,  and  while  they 
might  have  influenced  Eugenius’s  response  to  the  envoys  behind  the  scenes,  that  is  not 
what  Paulinus,  our  only  source,  says.  Arbogast  had  been  Eugenius’s  generalissimo  and 
Flavian  his  praetorian  prefect  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  If  they  were  really  the 
pagan  power  behind  the  nominally  Christian  throne,  why  did  they  waitso  long  before 
acting?  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Arbogast  did  not  stop  Valentinian  II  turning 
down  another  embassy  in  Vienne  shortly  before  his  death.  That  makes  three  occasions 
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in  succession  when  Arbogast  was  the  power  behind  two  diflerent  thrones  and  yet 
ailowed  senatorial  embassies  to  be  rejected.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  this  man  an  ardent 
pagan.  lfso,  why  did  he  wait  till  the  fourth  attempt  before  acting? 

Paulinus's  identifieation  of  the  envoys  is  surely  no  more  than  a  guess.  Having 
decided  that  he  wanted  ñames  for  the  wicked  pagans  left  unnamed  by  Ambrose,  he 
tumed  to  perhaps  the  only  other  written  source  he  knew  for  these  events,  the 
liccksiastical  History  of  Rufinus.218  According  to  Rufinus,  the  pagans  prepared  for  the 
confrontation  with  Theodosius  by  sacriiicing  Flaviano  tune  pmefecto  (HE  xi.  33). 
Paulinus  incorporated  the  phrase  unakered,  even  down  to  the  ablative  absolute 
construction  ( Flaviano  tune  praefecto  el  Arbogaste  comité).  The  other  ñame  he  got  from 
the  end  of  the  same  chapter  of  Ruftnus,  where  Arbogast  is  said  to  have  fought  deo 
adverso,  from  which  (1  suggest)  Paulinus  injerred  that  he  was  a  pagan  (p.  no). 

Here  we  should  compare  a  later  chapter  in  Paulinus  (5  31)  that  offers  another  other- 
wise  unattested  story  about  Flavian  and  Arbogast  Before  leaving  for  the  Frigidus,  they 
supposedly  vowed  that,  when  they  returned  victorious,  "they  would  turn  the  Basílica  of 
Milán  into  a  stable,  and  enlis  t  the  clergy  in  the  army”iw  So  long  as  Flavian  was  assumed 
a  pagan  fanatic,  these  words  were  regularly  cited  as  yet  another  colorful  illustration  of 
his  fanaticism.  But  every  aspect  of  the  story  counsels  caution.  To  start  with,  there  is  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  two  ñames.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  at  best  this  is  that  most 
dubious  of  al)  types  of  reported  utterance,  the  unfuliilled  intention.  The  threat  about 
the  clergy  is  suf&ciently  unrealistic  to  look  more  like  a  joke,  and  the  threat  about  the 
stable  is  a  commonplace.  When  consoling  a  friend  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Jerome 
Usted  a  number  of  recent  disasters  the  young  man  will  be  spared,  not  least  barbarían 
incursions  resulting  in  the  slaughter  of  priests,  the  demolition  of  churches  and  "horses 
stabled  at  the  altars  of  Christ."JJ0Ten  minutes’  Googling  produced  a  host  ofreports  of 
French  and  Germán  invaders  of  Russia,  Turkish  invaders  of  Armenia  and  Cyprus,  and 
even  the  British  in  New  Yorkin  1776  turning  churches  into  stabies. 

More  immediately  relevant,  a  passage  in  the  sixth-century  chronicler  Malalas  sug- 
gests  an  altogether  different  perspective  on  the  threat  about  the  stable:  Theodosius 
demolíshed  three  temples  on  the  Acrópolis  in  Constantinople,  turning  the  temple  of 
Helios  into  a  courtyard  that  he  donated  to  the  Great  Church;  the  temple  of  Artemis  into 
a  gaming  hall;  and  "the  temple  of  Aplirodite  into  a  carriage-house  for  the  praetorian 
prefect."212  While  Malalas  is  by  no  means  a  good  source  for  fourth-century  history,  he  is 
fairly  reliable  on  public  buildings  and  monuments.2”  Fie  remarks  that  the  gaming  hall 
continued  to  be  known  as  “the  temple”  in  his  own  day,  and  that  the  next  Street  was  still 
known  as  "the  deer,"  which  is  explained  by  an  earlier  passage  describing  the  temple  of 
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/ytemis  as  possessing  (appropriately  enough  for  the  goddess  of  hunting)  a  statue  of  a 
deer. !  i  According  to  a  third  passage  of  Malalas,  in  314  Constantine  had  deprived  these 
same  three  temples  of  their  revenues.214  In  consequence,  they  must  soon  have  ceased  to 
be  functioning  cult  centers,  and  by  the  380S  may  weil  have  been  in  effect  disused.235  The 
initiatíve  to  dismantle  them  probably  carne  from  his  aggressively  anti-pagan  praetorian 


pcefect  Maternus  Cynegius  rather  tlian  Tlieodosius  himself  (“Like  tlie  Duke  of  Plaza 
Toro,  Theodosius  the  Great  led  his  regiment  from  the  rear”).226  In  this  case  a  connectíon 
■with.  Cynegius  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  became  the 
carriage-house  of  the  praetorian  prefect.  These  temple  conversions  in  Constantinople 
cannót  be  later  than  Cynegius’s  death  in  388,  and  such  scandalous  news  is  bound  to  have 
reached  the  West.  When  the  two  texts  are  brought  together,  the  coincidence  in  detall  is 
surely striking:  a  church/temple  tumed  into  a  stable  by/for  a  praetorian  prefect. 

If  there  is  any  basis  to  the  threat  reported  by  Paulinus,  the  pagan  prefect  of  the  390S 
WaS  just  threateníng  to  do  to  a  Christian  church  what  the  Christian  prefect  of  the  380S 


had  actually  done  to  a  pagan  temple.  That  threats  were  believed  to  have  been  made  is 
borne  out  by  Ambrose’s  remark  about  "faithless  and  sacrilegious  men  threateníng  the 
churches  of  the  Lord  with  cruel  persccution,"217  though,  once  again,  he  leaves  these 
pagans  unnamed.  The  Malalan  parallel  lends  some  support  to  the  threat  about  the 
stable  and  its  attribution  to  Flavian.  But  ít  makes  little  sense  to  attribute  it  to  Arbogast 
as  well  as  Flavian.  Paulinus  apparently  thought  of  Flavian  and  Arbogast  as  a  pair,  his 
wicked  pagans.  He  uses  the  identical  formula,  simply  reversing  the  orderof  the  ñames: 
Arbogastes  tune  comes  ei  Flavianus  praefectus.  As  so  often  elsewhere,  Paulinus  is  just 
adding  color  and  specifícity  to  a  general  remark  of  Ambrose. 

Was  Arbogast  even  a  pagan?  So  it  has  generally  been  assumed — on  the  evidence 
of  Paulinus.  But  the  only  other  text  to  say  so  is  Orosius,  who  undoubtedly  drew  on 
Paulinus  (p.  109).  Two  texts  suggest  that  he  was  actually  a  Christían.  According  to 
John  of  Antioch,  Arbogast  was  the  son  of  Bauto,  and  Ambrose  implies  that  Bauto  was 
a  Christían.228  Paulinus  himself  records  an  anecdote  that  supports  this  assumption. 
According  to  an  eyewitness,  Arbogast  once  proudly  told  a  Frankish  prince  at  a  banquet 
that  Bishop  Ambrose  was  a  cióse  personal  friend  with  whom  he  often  dined.  “That 
explains  your  victories,  Count,”  replied  theFrank,  "because  you  are  dear  to  a  man  who 
says ‘stand  still'  to  the  sun,  and  it  stands  still.”22’  Whether  or  not  he  was  a  Christian,  to 
have  enjoyed  so  long  and  successful  a  career  in  the  Service  ofGratian  and  Theodosius, 
Bauto  must  have  had  good  relatíons  with  Christían  courts.  Outside  these  two  very 


223.  Malalas  p.  221. 74  Thum  =  p.  191  Bonn. 
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225.  Mango  198S,  18,33-34. 

2A6.  Brown  1971, 106.  Matthews  1975, 140-42;  Fowden  1978, 62-64. 
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dubious  passages  of  Paulinus,  there  ¡s  no  basis  for seeing him as  apagan,  much  less  the 
ringleader  of  a  pagan  rebeliion. 

Tli ere  aje  in  fact  good  reasons  for  treating  the  entire  eontext  of  this  second  anee- 
dote  as  suspect.  Flavian  and  Arbogast  made  theír  threat  (Paulinus  alleges)  "because  the 
church  had  spurned  gifts  from  an  emperor  who  had  polluted  himself  with  sacrilege 
(qui  se  sacrilegio  miscuerat),  and  refused  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  praying  with  the 
church."  Yet  it  is  simply  incredible,  above  aii  in  Ambroses  absence,  that  the  church  of 
Milán  would  daré  to  spurn  ( respuo )  gifts  from  an  emperor  residing  in  the  City  and 
refuse  to  allow  him  to  attend  Services.  Even  Ambrose  himself  was  never  so  bold.  The 
“polluted  himself  with  sacrilege”  is  taken  verbatim  (right  down  to  the  pluperfect  tense) 
from  the  letter  Ambrose  wrote  Theodosius  immediately  after  hearing  of  the  victory  at 
the  Frigidus  (qui  se  sacrilegio  miscuisset ),:w  where  the  reference  is  cleaiiy  to  the  myste- 
rious  gifts  he  makes  so  much  ofin  the  letter  to  Eugenius.  The  “spurning”  of  these  gifts 
is  inferred  from  another  passage  in  the  letter  to  Eugenius,  two  questíons  Ambrose 
addresses  Eugenius:  “How  will  you  offer  gifts  to  Christ?”  and  "How  will  the  príests  of 
Christ  distribute  your  gifts?”211  But  in  Ambrose  these  are  rhetorical  questions.  What  he 
means  is,  having  given  presents  to  prominen t  pagans,  how  will  you  have  the  face  to 
offer  gifts  to  the  church,  and  what  will  the  church  do  faced  with  accepting  such  tainted 
gifts?  These  are  in  fact  exactly  the  same  rhetorical  questions  Ambrose  had  addressed  to 
Valentinian  II  in  384,  when  he  heard  ofSymmachus's  embassy  to  court:  “What  will  you 
answer  the  priest  who  says  to  you  'The  Church  does  not  want  your  gifts  because  you 
have  adorned  pagan  temples  with  gifts;  the  altar  of  Christ  spurns  ( respuit )  your  gifts.’1' 
Once  again,  Ambrose  did  not  have  any  speciíic  gifts  in  mind.  The  questions  are  rhetor- 
icai  because  he  knew  that  the  church  could  not  afford  to  “spurn”  an  emperor  or  liis  gifts. 
That  is  why  he  made  himself scarce  when  he  heard  that  Eugenius  was  planning  to  come 
to  Milán.  Paulinus  turned  these  rhetorical  questions  into  real  gifts  really  spurned.  Once 
again,  these  two  letters  of  Ambrose  were  undoubtedly  his  source,  but  (as  before)  he 
goes  far  beyond  what  Ambrose  himself  had  eíther  said  or  implied. 

Ambroses  letters  were  not  only  Paulinus’s  source  but  (together  with  Rufinus)  his 
atdy  source  for  this  entire  episode.231  In  412/13  when  he  wrote  his  Life,  he  was  living  in 
North  Africa  (probably  Car  thage),233  unable  to  consult  potential  informan ts  in  Milán. 
In  the  case  of  Theodosius’s  penance  for  the  Thessaionica  massacre  the  question  of 
additíonal  sources  does  not  arise  since  the  confrontation  in  church  never  happened. 
As  for  the  restoration  of  the  subsidies,  what  source  could  a  humble  deacon  have  had 
for  the  composition  of  a  senatorial  embassy  that  addressed  the  emperor  in  his  consis- 
tory?  Eugenius,  Flavian,  and  Arbogast  had  all  died  as  traitors,  and  no  one  invoived  in 


130.  Ep.  extra  cali.  1.  i(=Maur.ói). 
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131.  Uie  few  other  sourccs  Paulinus  ñames  are  citcii  as  witnesses  to  "miracles”:  V.  Ambr.  14, 44, 46, 47, 50, 
51,52,54  Kaniecka  1928,  ti;  Palenque  1933,412. 
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the  senatorial  embassies  to  Eugenius  was  likely  to  give  interviews.  Not  even  Ambrose 
himself  is  likely  to  have  known  who  said  what  in  Eugenius’s  consistory. 

No  s  tatemen  t  by  Paulinus  based  on  an  extant  letter  of  Ambrose  that  goes  beyond 
what  Ambrose  says  merits  credence.  Tire  only  one  we  are  concerned  with  here  is  his 
daim  that  Eugenius  restored  the  subsidies.  If  Eugenius  did  not  restore  the  subsidies, 
then  Paulinus’s  identification  of  those  who  persuaded  him  to  do  what  he  did  not  do 
eannat  be  authentic.  There  may  be  some  basis  to  the  threats,  though  since  Ambroses 
own  reference  to  those  who  threatened  the  church  gives  no  ñames,  once  again  suspi¬ 
rón  is  in  order,  It  is  especially  suspicious  that  he  twice  offers  the  same  pair  of  ñames 
as  Rufinus.  It  looks  as  if  Flavian  and  Arbogast  were  the  only  pagans  Paulinus  could 
ñame.  In  all  probability  both  his  stories  about  Flavians  aggressive  pagan  behavior  are 
fabrications. 

To  return  to  Ambroses  letter  to  Eugenius,  over  and  above  the  problems  already 
raised,  it  simply  cannot  be  what  it  appears  to  be,  the  actual  letter  Ambrose  wrote 
Eugenius  just  before  leaving  Milán  in  spring  393.  While  purporting  to  explain  to 
Eugenius  why  he  was  leaving,  what  the  letter  actuaily  does  is  justify  Ambrose  s  con- 
ductunder  Eugenius  to  Theodosius.  Ñor  would  it  be  the  first  time  Ambrose  had  fab- 
ricated  such  a  self-justification.  The  dearest  parallel  is  Ep.  30  to  Valentinian  II, 
purporting  to  describe  Iris  second  embassy  toMaximus  at  some  date  between  3$s  and 
387.  Yet  instead  of  describi  ng  the  second  embassy,  most  of  the  letter  is  devoted  to  the 
first  embassy  in  383,  and  represents  Ambrose  addressing  Maximus  with  a  frankness, 
not  to  say  impudence  that  is  not  only  incredible  in  itself  but  would  have  completely 
torpedoed  the  peace  he  was  supposed  to  be  negotiating.  What  Ambrose  actuaily  did 
during  this  embassy  was  skilfully  persuade  Maximus  not  to  invade  ltaly  in  383  when  it 
was  at  hismerey.  He  could  not  possibly  have  done  this  by  taking  the  defiant  approach 
SO  vividly  described  in  the  letter.  What  Valentinian  must  have  wanted  to  hear  at  the 
time  Ambrose  is  supposed  to  have  been  writing  was  the  outeome  of  the  second 
embassy,  ofwhich  the  letter  says  virtually  nothing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  while 
SOme  details  may  derive  from  a  genuine  letter  written  at  the  time,  in  its  present  form 
Ep.jo  was  completely  rewritten  for  publicaron  after  Maximus's  death  to  present  the 
bishop  as  afearless  and  unrelenting  opponent  of  the  usurper,234  The  truth  is  that,  while 
Valentinian  II  left  for  Thessaionica  when  Maximus  seized  Milán,  Ambrose  remained 
there  and  so  must  have  worked  out  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  new  regime,  a  relation- 
ship  about  which  both  his  own  writings  and  Paulinus's  biography  observe  a  discreet 
(and  understandable)  silence. 

Much  the  same  is  surely  true  of  the  letter  to  Eugenius.  We  have  seen  that  Ambrose 
left  Milán  to  avoid  confrontations  with  emperors  on  at  least  three  other  occasions.  On 
none  of  those  occasions  did  he  explain  or  justify  his  absence,  evasively  pleading  illness 
Or  other  engagements  instead.  On  this  occasion,  burned  by  his  blunder  with  Maximus, 


234.  So  Liebesehuetz  1005, 349-57,  whose  arguments  1  accept and  sumniatize. 
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he  was  presumably  pianning  to  stay  away  until  the  issue  between  Theodosius  and 
Eugenius  was  decided.  So  why  offer  an  explanatíon  that  wauld  have  raade  it  impos- 
sible  for  him  to  return  if  Eugenius  won,  thus  rendering  thestratagem  pointless?  Above 
all,  why  so  elabórate  an  explanatíon?  If  Eugenius  had  really  restored  the  subsidies, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  lie  obviously  knew  what  he  had  done  and  the  merest 
hint  would  have  sufficed.  Why  then  the  long  review  of  earlier  attempts  to  get  the  sub¬ 
sidies  restored,  fully  a  third  of  the  ietter? 

This  review  suggests  that  the  Ietter  was  written  for  a  wider  audience  tliat  might  not 
be  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  questíon.  Here  we  have  another  parallel  among 
Ambroses  imperial  epistles,  the  long  Ietter  he  sent  Theodosius  abuut  lite  alíair  of  the 
synagogue  at  Callinicum,  The  local  bishop  had  led  a  band  of  monks  to  loot  and  burn 
the  synagogue,  and  Theodosius  angrily  ordered  him  to  rcbuild  it  and  the  monks  to  be 
punished.  Ambrose  urged  the  emperor  to  cancel  both  rebuilding  and  punishment. 
Theodosius  agreed  to  drop  the  rebuilding,  but  refused  to  pardon  the  monks.  In  the 
first  eight  sections,  as  Liebeschuetz  points  out,2*'  Ambrose  “provides  information 
wliich  tile  emperor  had  already  discussed  with  his  advisers,  and  even  acted  on.  It  is 
information  which  the  emperor  did  not  need,  but  which  a  wider  readership  would 
need.”  He  suggests  that  this  part  of  the  Ietter  “was  from  the  first  intended  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  well  as  the  emperor,"  More  probably  it  was  added  or  rewritten  for  publi¬ 
caron.  In  the  versión  published  in  Ambroses  collected  corresponden  ce,  an  edition 
supervised  by  Ambrose  himself,2*  the  Ietter  closes  with  the  threat  that,  unless  the 
emperor  pardons  the  Christians  who  bumed  down  the  synagogue,  Ambrose  will  raise 
the  matter  in  church.2'7  Tliat  this  is  a  later  addition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  small 
group  of  letters  omitted  from  the  collected  correspondence  preserves  a  difieren t  ver¬ 
sión  that  lacks  this  final  paragraph. 

Ominously  enough,  the  group  omitted  from  the  published  correspondence  also 
ineludes  the  Ietter  to  Eugenius.  The  most  signiíicant  other  Ietter  in  this  group  is  a  brief 
missive  to  Theodosius  written  immediately  after  the  Frigidus,  responding  to  the  accu- 
sation  that  Ambrose  had  left  Milán  because  he  did  not  believe  that  Theodosius  would 
deíeat  Eugenius.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  was  not  Eugenius  who  had  demanded  an  explanatíon 
for  Ambroses  absence  from  Milán,  but  Theodosius.  Ambrose  indignantly  demes  the 
accusation,  claiming  that  he  never  had  a  moments  doubt  "that  divine  support  would 
be  on  the  side  of  your  Piety,”  and  that  the  truc  reason  for  his  departure  was  “avoiding 
the  presence  of  one  who  was  contaminated  with  sacrilege.”2*  Suspiciously  enough,  the 
Ietter  to  Eugenius  provides  a  detailed  (if  allusive)  justiiieation  of  this  cryptic  claim. 

As  for  Ambroses  insistence  that  he  had  refused  to  respond  to  any  of  Eugenius’s 
letters  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  clearly  he  protests  too  much.  As  if  aware  that 


so  sweeping  a  claim  was  implausible  (and  easily  refutable),  he  concedes  that  when 
there  was  occasion  to  perform  my  duty  on  behaLf  of  anxious  individuáis,  I  both  wrote 
letters  and  made  petítions.’'25*  But  why  would  he  take  such  pains  to  make  so  iine  a  dis- 
tinction  when  writing  to  Eugenius  himself  ?  The  truth  is  that  he  was  really  writing  for 
the  eyes  of  Theodosius,  attempting  to  show  that  he  had  kept  his  dealings  with  the 
usurper’s  court  to  the  absolute  mínimum  consonant  with  his  episcopal  duties  and  his 
responsibilities  to  others. 

As  for  the  “sacrilege,”  this  is  the  dubious  claim  thatEugenius  gave  money  to  pagans. 
But  on  Ambrose  s  own  evidence,  the  gifts  he  makes  so  much  of  were  not  discovered 
till  “later,"  later  (presumably)  than  the  two  embassies  he  refused.  So  when  would  that 
be?  The  first  of  these  embassies  presumably  approached  Eugenius  soon  after  his 
accession  in  392,  and  the  second  a  year  later,  after  his  arrival  in  Milán,  when  no  hope 
remained  of  accommodation  with  Theodosius,  and  pagan  aristocrats  might  have 
hoped  that  he  would  now  be  more  willing  to  seek  the  support  of  italian  landowners.2iU 
If  the  gifts  were  later  than  this,  that  must  have  been  ujier  Ambrose  had  kit  Milán.  So 
they  cannot  have  been  the  reason  he  left.  The  Ietter  cannot  have  been  written  at  the 
timeitpurports  to  have  been  written. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Eugenius’s  defeat,  accused  of  deserting  his  post  by 
Theodosius,  Ambrose  was  naturally  anxious  to  justify  his  conduct  under  the  usurpers 
regime,  Not  daring  openly  to  aecuse  Eugenius  of  restoring  the  subsidies  when  contempe¬ 
rarles  who  were  present  would  have  known  that  he  had  not,  he  contented  himself  with 
vague  innuendo.  But  when  conskiering  which  of  his  letters  to  indude  in  a  collected 
edítíon  after  Theodosius’s  death,  he  decided  to  omitboth  accusation  and  defense.  In  imi- 
taüon  of  the  younger  Pliny’s  letters,  Ambroses  were  published  in  ten  books,  those  in  Bks 
i-ixaddressed  to  a variety  of  friends  and  colleagues  on  religious  subjeets,  while  Bk  x  con- 
sisted  of  letters  addressed  to  emperors  or  conceming  public  affairs:  the  Altar  of  Victory 
debate,  the  Callinicum  affair,  the  conflict  with  the  empress  Justina,  the  finding  of  the 
remains  of  the  martyrs  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  his  oration  on  the  death  of 
Theodosius.  That  it  is  to  say,  Bkx  coliects  in  one  place  all  the  most  spectacular  episodes  of 
Ambrose's  public  carcer.241  The  Ietter  to  Eugenius  and  the  Ietter  to  Theodosius  after  the 
Frigidus  clearly  did  not  belong  in  this  context  Both  are  evasive  responses  to  an  embar- 
rassing  accusation  that  may  have  served  their  immediate  purpose  of  conriliating  the  vic- 
torious  Theodosius,  but  added  nothing  to  the  list  of  Ambrose's  triumphs.Much  wiser  to 
omitall  mentíonofBugenius  from  the  published  conrespondence.  But  the  letters  Ambrose 
himself  had  prudendy  omitted  were  found  among  his  papers  and  published  by  some 
admiring  (butpoliticallynaive)  disciple,perhaps  (as  Zelzerplausibly  suggests)  his  deacon 
and  future  biographer  Pauiinus,  who  certainly  knew  and  quotes  from  them.242 
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6:  PROTECTUS  AND  THE  “TEMPLE  OF  HERCULES” 

Three  other  texis  have  been  adduced  in  support  o f  the  claim  that  Eugenius 
restored  the  subsidies.  First,  Zosimus’s  claim  that  Theodosius  withdrew  public 
funds  from  the  pagan  cults.  According  to  Chastagnol,  he  did  this  because  Eugenius 
had  restored  them.24t  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Zosimus  mistakenly  ascribed 
Gradaos  measures  to  Theodosius  (p.  645).  Second,  Rufinuss  elabórate  description 
of  Flavian  performing  public  sacrifice  before  the  Frigidus.  For  those  who  believed 
that  Eugenius  restored  the  subsidies,  it  was  natural  to  see  this  text  as  proof  that  he 
also  revoked  Theodosius’s  ban  on  sacrUice.  But  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
chapter,  Ruíinus's  description  may  well  be  puré  íiction.  Even  granted  that  Flavian 
perfbrmed  such  a  ritual,  by  itself  that  proves  no  more  than  that  the  Theodosian  ban 
was  not  strictly  enforced.  Flavian  was  after  ail  a  praetorian  prefect.  Who  was  going 
to  stop  him? 

The  final  text  is  the  now  famous  fragmentary  dedication  of  Numerius  Proiectus 
that  formed  the  starting  point  for  Bloch’s  194$  study.  On  the  standard  interpretation, 
Proiectus  restored  a  temple  of  Hercules  in  Ostia  in  his  capacity  as  prefect  of  the  corn 
suppty  “under  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Arcadius  and  Eugenius.”244  The  prefect  of 
the  corn  supply  was  a  subordínate  of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  at  this  time  the  younger 
Flavian,  Everything  seemed  to  fit.  The  dedication  is  securely  dated  to  the  reign  of 
Eugenius,  apparently  attests  the  restoration  of  a  pagan  temple,  and  ñames  an  official 
who  answered  to  one  of  the  Nicomachi  Flaviani.  Here,  it  has  always  been  assumed,  is 
unmistakable  epigraphic  proof  of  the  pagan  revival.  Chastagnol  added  a  further 
argument,  claim  i  ng  that  the  temple  must  have  been  restored  at  public  expense  and  so 
provided  concrete  proof  that  Eugenius  restored  the  subsidies. 

The  date  is  secure,  but  none  of  the  other  assumptions.  In  the  iirst  place,  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  argument  about  the  use  of  public  funds.  More  impor- 
tant,  Douglas  Boin  has  reexaminad  the  question  of  the  site  hitherto  identified  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Invictus  at  Ostia,  a  large,  central  structure  near  the  Forum,245  and 
identified  it  instead  as  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  the  principal  god  of  the  city.  Of  course,  that 
does  not  in  itself  exelude  the  possibility  that  Proiectus  restored  a  temple  of  Hercules 
somewhere  else  in  the  neighborhood.  But  there  is  no  literary  or  epigraphic  evidence 
for  any  sort  of  temple  of  Hercules  at  Ostia. 

As  for  the  Proiectus  dedication,  itisoften  carelessly  stated  that  he  restored  a  temple 
of  Hercules.  But  all  the  surviving  text  says  is  that  he  restored  the  “celia  of  Hercules.” 
Assuming  that  celia  refers  to  the  room  inside  a  temple  where  the  image  of  the  god 
stood,  Bloch  claimed  that  “celia  Herculis  is  equivalent  to  templum  Herculis,’’  and  since 


143.  Zos.  iv.  59. 2-3;  Chastagnol  1960, 163;  1969.  143. 

144.  AE 1948, 117;  tura  piloto,  Bloch  in  Momigliano  1963,  pL  ». 

145.  Brieily,  Meiggs  1973, 347-so;  see  now  Boin  2010. 


then  scholars  have  stated  that  Proiectus  restored  a  temple  as  though  this  was  astraight- 
forward,solidly  documented  fact.246  It  is  true  that,  in  literary  texts,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  part  to  be  used  for  the  whole  ( carina  or  puppis  for  rtavis),  the  figure  known  as 
synecdoche.  But  celia  is  never  used  for  templum,  not  even  ín  the  poets.247  In  his  Fasti 
(e.g.)  Ovid  frequently  has  occasion  to  mention  temples.  The  word  templum  itself  he 
usesfifty-two  times,  aedes  sixteen  times,  ddubrum  eight  times, fanum  three  times,  and 
sacellum  twice.  The  metrically  so  convenient  celia  not  once.  Bloch  cited  a  single  text 
fi-om  the  Acta  of  the  Arval  Brethrcn,  ante  cellam  ¡monis  reg(inae).  Actually  this  is  a 
regular  formula  in  these  Acta,  but  what  Bloch  failed  to  notice  is  that  each  time  it  is 
preceded  by  the  words  in  Capitolio.  Clearly  the  reference  is  to  the  temple  of  Júpiter 
Optimus  Maximus  on  the  Capítol,  which  had  three  cellae,  one  each  for  Júpiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva  (there  are  references  throughoul  the  Acta  to  offerings  made  in  Capitolio 
Iouilunom  Minervae).24*  In  this  context  the  formula  means  exacüy  what  it  says:  certain 
rituals  of  the  Arvals  were  performed  in  front  of  the  celia  of  Juno  (not  either  of  the 
other  two  cellae )  at  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Triad. 

The  word  celia  is  also  used  in  a  variety  of  quite  different  senses,  usually  of  small 
rooms  (a  wine  cellar,  a  poor  raan's  hut,  a  prostitute's  cubicle,  a  monk’s  cell)  but  also  of 
large  public  areas.  One  much-discussed  case  is  the  supposedly  unsurpassable  celia 
splíaris in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  where  the  epi thet  means  equipped  with  solía,  baths. 24y 
Fourlate  antique  inscriptions  from  African  baths  refer  to  the  restoration  or  refurbish- 
ingof  a  celia  soliaris.  Other  late  antique  inscriptions  from  baths  refer  to  the  restoration 
of  a  celia  natatoria,  a  celia  balnearum,  celia  thermarum ,  celia  unctuaria,  celia  jrigidarii, 
and  celia  vestíbulo.160  Pliny  describes  the  large  and  spacious  celia  jrigidaria  in  the  baths 
ofhis  Laurentine  villa;  and  also  the  celia  frigidaría  of  his  Tuscan  villa,  which  contaíned 
a  sizable  pool.251  Clearly  celia  was  the  standard  term  for  a  variety  of  rooms  or  halls  in 
bath  complexes,  to  judge  from  the  frequeney  with  which  they  were  refurbished  in  late 
antiquity,  often  elaborately  decorated  and  adorned. 

Celia  Herculis  cannot  refer  to  a  temple  of  Hercules,  ñor  would  it  be  a  natural  way 
even  to  refer  to  the  celia  in  a  temple  of  Hercules.  In  all  probability  what  Proiectus 
restored  was  a  hall  in  one  of  the  many  bath  complexes  at  Ostia,252  perhaps,  as  Boin 
suggests,  the  baths  at  the  Porta  Marina  gate,  where  in  the  1770S  Gavin  Hamilton  found 
four  statue  groups  representing  Labors  of  Hercules,  now  in  the  Vadean. 251  It  would  be 
natural  for  a  hallin  a  bath  complex  decorated  with  the  labors  of  Hercules  to  have  been 


14$.  Rg„  Bloch  1945,  202,  234;  Chastagnol  1960, 164;  1969»  >43;  Matthews  1975,  241;  Szidat  1979,  499; 
Ward-Perkins  «984, 88;  Hedrick  2000, 4S;  Leppin  2003, 209;  and  so  on. 

147.  As  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  entry  in  TLL  iii  (1906-12). 

148.  Scheid  1998, 99320,  and  seven  other  places,  with  the  note  on  p.  188, 1.  io;  Scheid  ízcti,  and  passim. 
249.  HA  Carac.  9. 4,  with  DeLaine  1987, 147-56. 

150.  All  listed  in  Fagan  1999, 368  69;  DeLaine  1987, 156. 

251.  Plin .Epp.  ii.  17.  ti;  v.  6. 25. 

i$i.  Listed  in  Meiggs  1973, 404-10, 590;  Fagan  1999, 401. 

153.  Palma  1978-80, 137-50. 


known  as  Celia  Herculis.  Proiectuss  restorations  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
pagan  reviva!. 


To  pulí  the  threads  together,  there  is  no  setious  evidence  that  Eugenius  revoked  ar 
modified  in  any  way  the  anti-pagan  measures  oí either  Gradan  or  Theodosius.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  Augustine  and  Prudentius  make  no  distinction  between 
the  religious  policies  of  Eugenius  and  the  pious  Maximus,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  self-exculpatory  letter  to  Eugenius,  no  other  text  of  Ambrose  does  either. 


3 


THE  FRIGIDUS 


In  his  continuation  of  Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  written  in  401/3,  Rufinus  of 
Aquileia  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  confrontation  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius 
by  the  river  Frigidus.  The  pagans  (pagani)  prepared  for  battle  with  endless  sacrifices, 
Theodosius  by  fastíng  and  prayers.  Flavian  prophesied  victory  for  Eugenius  by  exam- 
ining  sheep  entrails,  and  then  took  his  own  Life  because  his  prophecies  proved  false. 
Theodosius  threw  down  his  weapons  in  mid  battle  and  called  upon  God  for  help, 
whereupon  a  miraculous  wind  aróse,  tuming  the  enemy’s  weapons  back  upon  them- 
gelves.  Despite  the  brave  efTorts  of  Arbogast,  God  was  against  him  (adversa  deo),  and 
“more  glory  accrued  to  the  devout  sovereign’s  victory  from  the  failed  expectations  of 
the  pagans  than  from  the  death  of  the  usurper  (tyratmus),  the  pagans  whose  empty 
hopes  and  false  prophecies  meant  that  the  punishment  of  those  among  them  who 
died  was  less  grievous  than  the  shame  of  those  who  survived.” 

Rufinus’s  account  proved  influential,  among  contemporaries  and  successors  as 
well  as  modem  historians.  According  to  Hedrick,  most  of  the  Greek  sources  for 
Eugenius  "confirm  that  the  usurpation  had  some  religious  connotaron.’'1 2  But  all  the 
mosfcwidely  cited  Christian  accounts  of  the  battle  (those  of  Augustine,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret)  are  derived  ffom  Rubnus/  This  is  not  to  say  that  Rufinus  is  their  only 
source,  or  that  they  follow  him  slavishly.  Augustine,  for  example,  adds  a  quotation 
irom  Claudian,  But  even  Augustine  follows  Rufinus  more  dosely  than  he  admits.  For 
example,  he  claims  to  have  his  account  of  the  miraculous  wind  from  “soldiers  who 
were  presen t”  (milites... qui  aderant ),  a  claim  taken  literally  by  many  critics.  Yet  he 
borrowed  this  very  plirase  from  Ruíinus's  "oflicers  who  were  present"  (qui  aderant 
duces)*  All  three  undoubtedly  derive  the  basic  outline  of  their  accounts — a  victory 


1.  Rufin.  HExi.  3J,  tr.  Amidon;  Hedrick  1000, 71  (my  emphasis). 

2.  Theodorets  indirectly,  through  So7omen  or  a  Greek  translation  of  Rufinus.  The  queslion  of  lilis  Greek 
translatíon  is  linked  to  (lie  question  of  the  lost  Ecdesinstical  History  of  Gelasius  of  Caesarea  (for  a  useful 
sum^see  Amidon  1997,  xili  xvii).The  standard  view  is  thatmuch  of  Rufinuss  narrativedown  to  the  death 
of  Valeos  was  translated  from  Gelasius,  but  van  Nulfelen  200a  has  now  made  it  probable  that  the  history 
ascribed  to  Gelasius  is  a  pseudonymous  cocnpilatiau  of  the  mid  fifth  century.  Fortunately,  the  controversy 
does  not  aífect  the  chapters  discus  sed  here,  which  are  indisputabiy  original  workby  Rufinus. 

i-  Doval  1966,-  Courcelle  i96s>(this  important  study  will  be  drawn  upon  further  below). 
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over  paganism  won  by  prayer — from  Rufinus.  Tilas  we  should  not  be  overly  impressed 
by  the  fact  Chat  we  have  four  difíérent  witnesses  to  this  versión.  Augustine,  Sozomen, 
and  Theodoret  add  seemingly significan C  details,  but  (as  we  shall  see)  these  «are  embel* 
lishments  rather  tlian  genuine  facts,  based  on  theulogicaí  considerations  rather  than 
independent  factual  sources. 

Back  in  the  days  when  people  took  it  for  established  fact  Chat  the  Frigidus  repre- 
sented  the  last  pagan  stand  in  the  West,  it  was  assumed  that  contemperarles  saw  it  as 
a  confrontation  between  paganism  and  Christianity.  But  there  is  far  less  authende  evi- 
dence  than  citen  assumed  for  treating  Eugenias  s  brief  reign  as  favorable  to  paganism 
(Ch.  a),  and  in  chapter  8  we  shall  see  that  the  most  iniportant  single  source  for  the 
traditional  assumption,  tlie  Carmen  contra  paganos  ( CCP ),  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  liis  revolt.  With  that  eliminatcd,  Christian  accounts  of  the  battie  have  become 
the  principal  remaining  source  for  the  very  existence  of  a  “pagan  revivar 

Modem  studies  of  the  battie  itselfhave  been  mainly  concerned  to  trace  the  course 
of  events.'1  Earlier  accounts  treated  all  sources  equally  as  transmi tters  of  details  that 
could be  combined  into  acompositepicture:  a  battie  that  lasted  for  two  days,  with  the 
iirst  day  going  in  Eugeniuss  favor  and  the  second,  thanks  to  the  miracuious  wind, 
turning  the  tables.  RuÜnus,  Sócrates,  and  Sozomen  were  faulted  for  oH’ering  a  single 
day,  but  it  is  only  Theodoret,  the  latest  and  (as  we  shall  see)  overall  least  trustworthy 
of  all  surviving  sources/  who  speciíies  two  days.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Matthias 
Springer ’s  recent  contention  that  the  sources  are  simply  not  of  a  nature  or  quality  to 
permit  such  a  reconstruction,  and  this  chapter  incidentally  advances  new  consider¬ 
ations  in  favor  of  this  positiori. 

Most  modem  critics  have  taken  Christian  representations  of  the  Frigidus  more  or 
less  literally  as  historical  narratives  that  describe  the  defeat  of  a  dangerous  pagan 
uprising,  reílecting  a  perspective  unique  to  the  special  círcumstances  of  Eugenius  s 
rebellion.  There  are  probiems  with  this  assumption,  ñor  is  it  enough  to  concede  (as 
often  done)  that  some  of  the  writers  may  have  exaggerated.  The  distortion  that  must 
be  allowed  for  goes  much  deeper  than  simple  exaggeration.  The  truth  is  that  all  these 
accounts  are  stylized  in  ways  that  cali  into  question  their  claim  to  be  considered  his¬ 
torical  narratives  at  all  in  the  modern  sense. 

In  the  Jtirst  place,  impiety  of  one  sort  or  anotlier  (dishonoring  the  gods,  robbing 
temples,  magic  practices)  had  long  been  one  of  the  stock  accusations  against  tyran- 
nical  rulers  or  enemies  of  the  State.4 5 6 7  To  give  a  single  early  illustration,  Augustus  boasted 
that  he  had  replaced  ornaments  that  his  defeated  rival  M.  Antonius  “had  taken  into  his 
prívate  possession”  in  all  the  temples  of  Asia.'  But  such  accusations  carne  to  assume  a 

4.  The  Basic  sludics  are  Seeck  and  Veith  1913;  Paschoud,  Zomne  2. 1  (1979)1 474  5<>o;  Springer  in  Bratoz 

45-93;  and  Paschoud  1997, 177 -So.  Pora  balanced  recent  account,  Leppin  1003, 116-10. 

5.  Not  counting  later  and  derivativo  sources.  For  a  versión  that  attempts  to  rehabilítate  Theodoret, 
Brasseur  1938. 

6.  For  a  collcction  of  texts,  Ziegler  1970,  1-25. 

7.  Res  (¡estile  Divi  Angustí  14. 


sharper  and  more  specihc  focus  in  the  wars  of  Christian  emperors.  It  was  in  the  age  of 
Constantine  that  the  term  tyratuws  tookon  the  specialized  sense  "usurper,”  often  with 
the  additional  connotation  of  a  persecutor  of  Christians.8  Indeed,  as  time  passed  the 
connotations  of  impiety  andpersecution  carne  increasingly  to  domínate,  as  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari  explicitly  style  the  pious 
but  Arian  Constantius  II  fynm mes, 9  ¿espite  the  unimpeachable  legality  ofhis  claim  (as 
a  legitímate  son  of  Constantine)  to  the  throne.  And  Athanasius  comes  cióse  to  doing 
soby  describing  him  as  inflicting  more  cruel  punishments  on  the  orthodox  “than  ear¬ 
lier  tyrants  and  persecutora.’'10 

Eusebius  describes  Maxentius  “putting  his  trust  in  devices  of  magic  rather  than 
the  goodwill  ofhis  subjeets,”  while  Constantine  “relie d  on  the  help  that  comes  frorn 
God,°adding  the  illustration  ofMoses'  victory  over  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  and  (most 
famously)  Constantine’s  mysterious  visión  in  tlie  sky.  Lactantius  too,  after  describing 
Maxentius  s  recourse  to  the  Sibyliine  books,  tells  the  story  of  Constantine  having  the 
sign  of  the  cross  Lnscribed  on  his  army's  shields.11  Eusebius  also  recurs  again  and  again 
to  Licinius's  hostility  to  Christianity  contrasted  with  Constantine’s  piety.  The  fact  is 
that  Eusebius  was  prepared  to  label  any  and  all  rivals  of  Constantine  as  persecutora.12 
As  MacCormack  put  it,  “In  the  Christian  empire  of  the  fourth  century  the  enemy  of 
religión  and  the  enemy  of  the  State  were  explicitly  united  as  one.”13  Ñor  were  even 
pagan  writers  unaffected  by  the  trend :  two  probably  pagan  panegyrists  of  Constantine 
condenan  Maxentius  and  his  troops  alike  as  "impious  ”  Since  the  emperor's  power  was 
thought  to  come  from  God,  it  was  impious  for  anyone  to  oppose  the  legitímate 
emperorof  the  day.13 

Itsays  much  for  the  power  of  such  propaganda  that  modern  historians  have  been  so 
reluctant  to  accept  that  Magnentius,  defeated  by  Constantius  II  at  Mursa  in  351,  was  a 
Christian,  preferring  partisan  literary  sources  to  the  contemporary  coinage.13  The  most 
instructíve  illustration  is  the  story  that  Constantius  saw  a  visión  of  the  cross  in  the  sky 
before  the  battie.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  evolu- 
tion  of  such  a  story.16  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wrote  a  (surviving)  letter  to 
Constantius,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  West  preparing  for  his  campaign  against 
Magnentius,  telling  him  that  people  in  the  Holy  Land  had  seen  a  cross  in  the  sky  on  7 
May  351.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  striking  meteorological  phenomenon 


!.  Barnej  1996,  55-65;  Neri  1997, 71-86;  see  Barnes  58-60  for  the  connotution  "persecutor.” 

9.  Hilary,  Í11  Coiistoiiium  7. 5;  ib.  11. 3  brands  his  regime  a  tyninnis-,  nostri  temporil  tyramus,  according  to 
Lucifer,  De  non  parcendo  13. 35  (p,  140,  G.  F.  Diereks  fed.j  1978);  cf.  ib.  ti.  44  (p.  136);  ib.  31. 9  (p.  254)3 
Moriundwn  esse  3. 26  (p.  270). 

10.  Athan.  Hist.  Arian.  40. 1. 

U.  Euseb.  HE  ¡x.  9. 3-5;  VC  i.  27-32,  and  i.  36. 1;  Laet.  AÍP  44- 

ti.  HEx.  8-9;  VC  i.  S7¡  ii.  18  and  26-17  (a  letter  of  Constantine  himself);  iii.  1-3. 

13.  MacCormack  1981, 150. 

14.  Pan.  Lat.  xii  (ix).  17. 1;  Pan.  Lat.  iv  (x).  6. 1  and  7. 1;  Burdeau  1964, 39. 

>$•  Ziegler  1970, 53-73;  Bastien  1983, 268-72;  Barnes  1993, 101-2;  Rubín  1998, 124-41. 

16.  Formore  details,  Chantraine  1993/94, 430-41;  Bleckmann  1999, 58-68. 
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was  sointerpreted  by  Christians  on  that  day,  presumably  overaverylimitedgeographical 
area.  Cyrü  interpretad  it  as  a  sign  of  divine  favor,  an  indication  that  with  God  as  his  ally 
(, symmachon )  Constantius  would  carry  the  standard  ( tropaion )  of  the  cross.17  The  mili- 
tary  metaphors  make  it  iikely  that  Cyril  had  the  coming  campaign  against  Magnentius 
in  mind.  But  according  to  Philostorgius,  the  cross  was  also  visible  during  the  battle  of 
Mursa  (28  September),  inspiring  Constantius  and  his  armywith  invincible  bravery,  but 
terriíying  Magnentius  and  his  troops  "inasmuch  as  they  were  utterly  given  over  to  the 
worship  of  demons”w  Obviously,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  this  rare  meteorological 
phenomenon  happened  on  both  7  May  and  28  September  in  two  widely  separated 
locations,  and  there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  second  occurrence  is  a  doublet  of  the 
first.  Philostorgius's  final  phrase  cannot  be  taken  seriously  as  evidence.  Even  if  we  ailow 
that  Magnentius  himself  might  have  had  pagan  leaníngs,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  his  entire  armyshared  them.19  If  Constantius  wasfighting,as  theArian  Philostorgius 
buiieved,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  it  was  axiomatic  that  Magnentius  must  have 
been  an  enemy  of  the  true  faith.  Naturally,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  versión  in  the 
orthodox  ecclesiastical  historians,  for  whom  it  was  Constantius  who  was  the  herede.-0 
It  is  in  eftect  an  Arian  counter-version  of  the  visión  of  Constantine. 

Magnus  Maximus,  a  man  of  deep  Chrisdan  piety  and  unimpeachable  orthodoxy/1 
posed  more  of  aproblem.  Having  been  initially  recognized  by  Theodosius,  he  was  not  even 
technically  a  usurper.22  But  if  he  was  defeated  by  another  Chrisdan  emperor  of  unimpeach- 
able  orthodoxy,  there  had  to  be  a  reason.  According  to  Orosius,  though  a  lesser  warrior, 
Theodosius  excelled  Maximus  in  faith  alone.  Ambrose  implies  that  God  allowed 
Theodosius  to  defeat  Maximus  because  he  was  soft  on  Jews  (a  warning  to  Theodosius  not 
tofollow  the  same  path).25  According  to  the  deacon  Paulinas,  Theodosíus's  penance  for  the 
Thcssalonica  massacre  “prepared  a  favorable  victory  for  him,''  evidently  reíerring  to  the 
defeat  of  Eugenius.  For  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  historians,  it  was  for  his  “treachery"  in 
“murderíng''  Gradan  that  Theodosius  took  justified  vengeance  on  Maximus.2'*  TheArian 
Philostorgius  says  nothing  about  treachery  and  attacked  the  orthodox  Gradan  instead  He 
also  deprecíales  Theodosius  by  explaining  that  he  entrusted  the  campaign  to  his  generáis, 
as  though  he  did  not  take  the  field  against  Maximus  in  person.25 

17.  Cyr.Jeruv  Ep.  Cansí,  in  PGxxxiii.  1165-76  at  1171.  For  laterreferences,  Socr,  HE  ti.  18.  22;  Soz.  HE  iv.  5; 
Co»si.  Cpol.  s.a.  35*  (CJiitoi.  Mili.  i.  138 );  Citrón.  Pasch.  5.a.  354  («ans.  Whitby  and  Whitby,  Liverpool 
1989, 31  with  n.  94);  Theoph.  Omm.A.M.  5847  (pp.  69-70  Mango-Scou). 

18.  Philost.  HE  iii.  26,  p.  51. 7  Bidez. 

19.  Rubín  1998, 133-41  implauúbly  argües  that  Magnentius  wai  trying  to  plácate  a  largely  pagan  army. 

20.  The  only  other  test  lo  ¿asocíate  the  visión  with  the  battle  of  Mursa  is  the  Chronicon  Pínchale,  at  this 
poinl  denving  from  an  Anan-influenced  source  (see  Whitby  and  Whitby  1989, 3* n-  9+)- 

21.  The  prime  document  on  his  orthodoxy  is  his  letter  Contra  Arianas  (Coi/.  Ardí.  39),  quuted  by  Rufinus, 
HExi.  16. 

22.  Brandt  1999,  s3-66;  Vera  1975, 177-823  Barnes  1996, 64- 

23.  sola  fule  matar,  Oros.  vii.  35. 1;  Ambrose,  Ep.  40  (74)-  21-26;  Hornea  Dudden  1  (1935),  J75- 

24.  Paulan.  Vite  Ambros.  24;  Rutin.  HE  xi.  17;  Soc.  v.  11  and  13;  Soz.  vii.  13-14;  Hieod.  v.  15;  see  loo  Paulinus, 
Vito  Ambr.  19.  On  Gratian’s  posthuinous  rehabilitation,  McLynn  1994.  *55- 

25.  Philostorgius,  HE  x.  $  and  8. 
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A  second  motif  relevan t  to  accounts  of  the  Frigidus  campaign  is  that  emperors 
who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  God  are  regularly  said  tohave  defeated  their  enemies  without 
fightíng,  without  shedding  blood,  or  by  prayer  alone.  It  is  often  said  that  the  first 
examples  of  the  motif  oceur  in  Ambrose,  ranging  from  the  De  fule  of  378  (victory 
comes  jide  magis...quam  virtute  militum)  to  his  obituary  on  Theodosius  in  39$.26  But 
there  are  earlier  examples.  Eusebius  writes  of  Constantine  condnuing  to  win  “his 
usual  bloodless  victories”  into  oíd  age,  and  a  dedicadon  to  Constantine  by  a  governor 
of  Thrace  praises  him  for  winning  HbIoodless  victories  from  West  to  East.”27  Again,  we 
find  occasional  examples  in  pagans.  The  Gallic  rhetor  Nazaríus  praises  Constantine 
for  defeating  Maxcntius  in  “a  victory  so  happy  and  bloodless  that  you  would  not 
believe  that  they  struggled  in  a  dangerous  war,  but  only  that  punishment  was 
demandad  from  the  impious”;  and  Themistius  writes  of  Valeos  defeating  the  usurper 
Procopius  “without  spilling  blood.”28 

The  claim  is  made  both  in  general  terms  and  in  accounts  of  actual  imperial  vic¬ 
tories  (where  it  is  naturally  often  untrue,  or  at  any  rate  a  gross  exaggeration).  Paulinus 
of  Nola's  2<5th  poem,  written  under  the  threat  of  barbarían  invasión,29  illustrates  the 
fcheme  at  length,  citing  a  host  of  biblical  illustrations  (Joshua,  Hezekiah,  and  Daniel): 
“arms  have  always  needed  faith,  but  faith  has  never  needed  arms.”  According  to 
Paulinus,  the  sign  of  the  unconquered  cross  affords  surer  protection  than  legions  and 
walls.M  Sermons  85  and  86  of  Maximus  of  Turin,  likewise  written  under  the  threat  of 
invasions,  make  the  same  point,  citing  David,  who  slew  Goliath  “not  with  an  iron 
spear  but  with  a  spiritual  sword."31  As  the  exempla  cited  suggest,  the  ultímate  source  of 
this  conviction  is  the  Oíd  Testament:  “The  Lord  said  to  Joshua,  ‘See,  I  have  handed 
Jericho  over  to  you”;  “The  Lord  gave  victory  to  David  wherever  he  went";  “the  peopie 
ofjudahprevailed,  because  they  relied  on  the  Lord,"  and  many  similar  passages/2  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  Israel  suffers  a  defeat,  it  is  because  its  peopie  turned  to  other 
gods:  “The  Israelites  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  gave  them 
into  the  hand  of  Midian.”  Ten  verses  later  we  discover  tbat  they  had  been  “paying  rev- 
erence  to  the  gods  of  the  Amontes.” 

To  turn  to  specific  late  fourth-/early  fiíth-century  examples,  according  to 
Rufinus,  Chrysostom,  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  Orosius,  and  Theodoret,  Theodosius  won  a 


26.  Ambrose,  De  file  i.  y,  Ep.  51. 6;  De  obitu  Theotl.  7  and  ioj  Zecehini  1984, 391-404;  Heim  in  Duval  1974, 
267-81;  much  material  too  (though  lamentably  ignorant  ofscholarship  in  English)  in  Heim  1992. 

27.  Eus.  VC  vi.  53;  SEG  si  (2001),  695, ■  Tantillo  1999, 73-9S  at  81-83. 

28.  Naz.  Pan.  Luí.  i v.  7. 1;  Nazaríus  may  have  been  a  Christian:  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994»  334-42;  Them.  Or. 
vii.  9  (903.4).  The  claim  at  Or.  xvi.  19  (213A)  that  Theodosius  defeated  the  Goths  ávaiporri  is  rather 
ditferent,  since  the  reference  is  to  a  negotiated  surrender  or  treaty. 

29.  Probably  written  in  401,  before  the  battle  ofPollentia:Trout  1999, 118. 

30.  Curen.  16. 156-57, 103-10;  Heim  1992, 293-301. 

31.  Serm.  85;  B.  Ramsey,  Tíre  Serenaos  afSt.  Maximus  of  Turin  (New  York  1989},  los,  336, 34S. 

32.  Joshua  6. 2;  8.  i;  10. 10;  n.  8;  2  Samuel  8. 6;  2  Chronicles  13. 18;  1  Chronicles  14, 11;  and  so  on.  This  con¬ 
cepción  was  m  fact  widespread  in  the  ancient  Near  East:  for  a  collection  of  texts  and  survey  of  the 
extensive  modern  literatura,  see  Lori  L.  Rowlett,  Joshua  and  the  Rheloric  afViolence  (Slieífield  1996), 
Ch.  4  and  5, 
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“bloodless"  victory  over  Maximus.  This  is  a  half-truth  at  best.  While  his  capture  at 
Aquileia  involved  little  fighting  (perhaps  the  result  of  treachery),  this  was  after  two 
lierce  and  bloody  earlier  engagements,  at  Siscía  and  Poetovio,  graphically  described 
by  a  contemporary  panegyrist.*3  Orosius  goes  on  to  daim  that  both  Theodosius  and 
Honorius  won  a  series  of  víctories  both  internal  and  externa]  “spilling  little  or  no 
blood"  ( vd  nullo  ve l  mínima  sanguina ).M  According  to  Orosius  again,  Gildo  the  rebel 
count  of  Africa  was  defeated  by  his  brother  Mascezel  by  prayer,  winning  victory 
without  war  and  vengeance  without  slaughter;  and  Honorius  defeated  the  huge 
“pagan”  army  of  Radagaisus  in  yet  another  bloodless  victory.3'  According  to 
Theodoret,  Theodosius  s  troops  did  not  receive  any  casualties  after  the  miraculous 
wind  at  the  Frigidus.  According  to  Sócrates  (vii.  23),  the  defeat  of  the  western 
usurper  John  in  423  was  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  Theodosius  II.  Sulpicius  Severus 
preserves  the  story  that  Constantius  spent  the  battie  of  Mursa  praying  in  a  martyr- 
ion  nearby.'6  The  orthodox  Severus  is  hostile  to  Constantius,  accusing  him  of  cow- 
ardice,  but  in  all  probability  the  original  versión  simply  ascribed  victory  to  the 
emperor's  prayers.37  Valeos  s  defeat  at  Adrianople  was  easy  to  explain;  had  he  not 
been  an  Arian  heretic?1*  And  Julián  (of  course)  had  been  a  pagan.  From  one  per- 
spective  or  another  the  pious  (defined  as  orthodox)  always  win  and  the  impious 
(whether  pagan  or  heretic)  always  lose.  More  important,  the  converse  is  also  true: 
those  who  win  must  be  pious,  and  those  who  lose  must  be  impious. 

Finally,  the  very  fact  that  what  is  at  issue  here  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  battie 
should  give  us  pause.  After  all,  Rulinus  was  writing  a  history  of  the  church.  Obviously 
the  outcome  of  certain  battles  was  important  to  the  church,  but  not  battles  in  and  of 
themselves.  No  battie  is  described  so  elaborately  by  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  historiaos 
as  the  Frigidus.  No  details  are  given  of  any  of  Constan  tiñe s  victories.  Battles  were  only 
of  ¡nterest  to  ecclesiastical  historiaos  for  the  light  they  cast  on  the  piety  and  orthodoxy 
of  the  victors.*9  lt  is  worth  taking  a  brief  look  at  the  only  three  battie  descriptions  we 
find  (omitting  the  Arian  Philostorgíuss  description  of  Constan  tius's  victory  at  Mursa). 
First,  Socrates’s  account  of  the  struggle  against  the  Arian  Gamas  in  400,  where  we 
have  angeis  intervening  and  a  sudden  wind  that  destroyed  Gainas  s  fleet.  Second, 
Sócrates  s  account  (vii.  23)  of  how,  thanks  to  the  prayers  of  Theodosius  II,  an  ángel 
(disguised  as  a  shepherd)  ied  Aspar  through  the  marshes  surrounding  Ravenna  to 

33.  Por  the  various  versions  oí  the  capture,  Nixons  notes  m  Nixon  and  Rodgcrs  1994,  5 10  *'•  ]47-  bor  Siscia 
and  Poetovio,  Pacatus,  Pan.  Theod.  34  Jé,  with  Nixons  notes. 

34.  Ruf.  HE  xi.  31;  Chrys.  PC  63. 49>  (quoled  helow);  Oros.  vii.  35.  >-y;  Theod.  v.  is. 

35.  Oros.  vii.  36. 2-3  and  37. 15. 

36.  Citrón.  ii.  38. 3;  G.  de  SemieviUe-Grave,  Sulpice Sévérc:  Chrontqucs  (Paria  1999), 312, 448. 

37.  Nazarius  describes  Constantinos  victory  over  Maxenttus  at  the  Müvtan  Bndge  as  '‘bloodless,'’  Pan. 
Lal.  iv  (x).  7. 1.  Uke  his  daughter,  Nazarius  may  have  been  a  Christian  (Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994, 
334-41). 

38.  On  the  date  oí  the  conversión  of  the  Visigodas  (to  Ariamsm),  Thompson  1966,  Cli.  4- 

39.  Or  for  the  opposite;  thus  Sozomen  (vii.  1  -a)  and  Theodoret  (iii.  20)  devote  quite  a  bit  of  space  to  the 
death  of  the  Apostate  Julián  in  battie. 
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defeat  the  usurper  John  in  425.  Finally,  there  is  Sócrates  s  narrative  of  the  Persian 
carnpaigns  of  Theodosius  II,  portrayed  as  religious  wars  provoked  by  persecution  of 
the  Christians  in  Persia.  Once  again,  he  emphasizes  repeatedly  that  it  was  God  who 
gave  victory  to  the  Romans,  with  the  help  ofangelic  intervención.40  The  one  common 
feature  all  three  share  with  the  accounts  of  the  Frigidus  is  that  they  attribute  victory  to 
the  intervention  of  the  God  of  the  (orthodox)  Christians. 

Thus  even  without  the  miraculous  wind,  it  was  always  likely  that  Theodosius  svic- 
tory  at  the  Frigidus  would  be  represen  ted,  by  the  orthodox  at  any  rale,  as  proof  of  his 
piety  and  the  power  of  prayer.  That  was  put  beyond  question  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
victory.  On  the  other  side,  the  mere  fact  of  his  defeat  proved  Eugenius  deficient  in  this 
area,  and,  pagan  revival  or  no,  the  presence  of  the  pagan  Flavian  at  his  right  hand  was 
the  obvious  place  to  look  for  an  explanación.  Without  actually  accusing  Eugenius  him- 
$elf  of  paganism,  Rulinus  contrives  to  imply  that,  like  Magnentius’s  troops  in 
Philostorgius,  his  entire  army  consisted  of  pagaos.  Given  the  emphasis  on  Theodosius  s 
“rebanee  on  the  aid  that  comes  from  true  religión”  (veras  religionis  jretus  auxilio ),  the 
two  references  to  the  enemy  as  “the  pagans"  (pagatti),  the  claim  that  when  Theodosius 
began  to  forcé  the  Alpine  passes  “the  demons  were  the  first  to  flee,”  and  not  least  the 
dosing  claim  that  Arbogast “strove  in  vain  against  God,"  incautious  readers  were  likely 
to  draw  the  conclusión  that  the  Frigidus  was  a  straightforward  case  of  a  Christian 
army  fighting  a  pagan  army.  So  Theodoret,  for  example,  who  represents  the  battie  as  a 
directconfrontation  between  Hercules  and  the  cross.  Sozomen  did  not  go  quite  so  far, 
but  made  the  inference  implicit  but  unstated  ín  Rulinus  that  Eugenius  was  "by  no 
means  sincere  in  his  profession  of  Christianity"  (vii.  22.  4). 

This  is  undoubtedly  false.  Eugenius  himself  was  certainly  a  Christian,  and  so  were 
mast  members  of  his  court  and  many  of  his  troops.  As  for  the  implication  that 
Theodosius  s  entire  array  was  Christian,  that  cannot  be  true  either.4'  Much  of  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  eastem  army  were  barbarians,  at  this  date  predominantly  Arians  or 
pagans,41  It  may  well  be  that,  in  general,  soldiers  were  prepared  to  accept  the  religión  of 
their  commanders,  but  many  of  Theodosius’s  officers  were  still  pagans.  Until  his  sudden 
dea  til  shortly  before  the  campaign,  the  man  picked  to  command  his  cavalry  was 
Richomer,  a  pagan.  At  least  one  of  his  federate  commanders,  Saúl,  was  a  pagan,  and  two 
others,  Alaric  and  Gamas,  were  Arians.  A  number  of  sénior  eastern  generáis  continued 
to  be  pagans  or  Arians  well  down  into  the  fifth  century43  lt  would  be  many  years  before 
the  Romans  would  field  an  army  that  consisted  entirely  of  orthodox  Christians. 


40.  Sac.  HE  vi.  6  and  vii.  18-20.  Theodoret  (v.  39)  gives  harrowing  details  of  the  suíferings  of  martyrs  in 
Persia  during  this  period,  but  nothing  about  the  wars.  Sócrates'  prolixityis  no  doubt  ín  part  explained 
by  the  induence  of  contemporary  panegyrics  and  epic  poems,  three  of  which  he  cites  by  ñame:  the 
Guinea  oFEusebius  Scholastícus  and  Ammoníus  (vi.  <5. 35-37)  ;  and  the  empress  Eudocia  on  the  Persian 
wars  (vil  21. 7-8). 

41.  SoSzidat  1979, 504-5;  Leppin  2003, 216. 

42.  Tomlin  1998, 21-51;  I-®e  2007, 176-211, 

43-  Plinthas,  Ardabur,  Aspar,  and  the  yuunger  Ardabur  (eos.  419, 427 , 434,  and  447)  were  all  Arians,  and 
Fcavíttas  eos.  401,  was  a  pagan. 
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Hitherto,  historians  havc  treated  Rufinus’s  sentences  about  Flavian  as  straightfor- 
ward  rcportagc  of  hard  facts  that  can  be  used  to  build  up  a  detailed  picture  ofhis  reli- 
gious  beliefs.  According  to  Hedrick,  for  example,  '‘Rufinus . . .  mentions  Flavian’s 
predilection  for  sacrifice  and  the  arts  of  prediction,”'H  as  though  he  might  have  "men- 
tioned"  any  number  of  other  interests  but  just  happened  to  píck  these  ones. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  all  this  apparently  circumstantial  detail  in  context  and 
in  the  light  of  these  literary  and  theological  traditions.  The  account  begins  with  the 
preparations  of  the  two  sides  for  the  coming  battle.  Theodosius  got  ready  by  fasting 
and  prayer  and  prostrating  himseif  before  the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs.  He  also 
consulted  John  of  Lycopolis,  the  same  holy  man  he  had  consuited  before  marching 
agaínst  Maximus.'1'  Rufinus  then  describes  the  pagan  preparations: 

But  the  pagaos,  who  are  always  giving  fresh  life  to  their  errors  with  new  ones 
(qui  errores  suos  novis  setnper  erroribus  animant),  renewed  their  sacrifices 
(innovare  sacrificia )  and  stained  Rome  with  the  blood  of  their  accursed  vic- 
tims,  examining  the  entrails  of  cattle,  and,  from  their  foreknowledge  based  on 
these  organs,  announced  that  Eugenius  was  sure  of  victory.  Flavian,  who  was 
prefect  at  the  time,  performed  these  rites  according  to  his  superstition  and 
with  enormous  enthusiasm,  and  because  ofhis  assertions — for  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  wisdom  was  very  high — they  were  sure  that  Eugenius  would 
prevail. 

Taken  out  of  context,  with  its  references  to  "new  errors"  and  "renewing  sacrifices,”  this 
extract  might  weil  seem  to  support  the  widespread  modern  assumption  that  Flavian 
directed  a  general  pagan  revival.  But  read  in  context  the  picture  is  less  clear-cut. 
Rufmus’s  point  throughout  is  that  the  war  was  not  won  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Just  as  Theodosius's  preparations  consisted  of  prayers  and  a  prophecy 
by  a  Christian  holy  man  (§§  5-6),  so  too  the  pagans'  preparations  consisted  of  a 
prophecy,  one  based,  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  their  beliefs,  on  the  examination  of 
a  slaughtered  animal’s  entrails.  The  first  sentence  might  seem  to  imply  indiscrim inate 
sacrifice,  but  on  closer  examination  its  three  elements — sacrifice,  examination  of 
entrails,  and  prophecy — describe,  from  a  Christian  viewpoint,  the  succcssive  stages 
of  a  single  practice:  extispicy,  the  art  of  the  haruspex.  Of  course,  extispicy  was  not 
really  prophecy,  but  a  way  of  discovering  whether  a  specific  course  of  action  under 
consideration,  in  this  case  the  coming  battle  against  Theodosius,  had  divine  approval. 
Hyperbole  aside,  Rufinus  is  simply  accusing  Flavian  of  predicting  Eugenius’s  victory 

44.  Hedrick  1000, 71  (obviously  ray  italics). 

45.  More  on  Jolui  of  Lycopolis  below. 
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tbrough  extispicy.  Rather  than  “revive  the  practice  of  sacrifice,"  innovare  sacrificio 
should  be  translated  "sacrifice  again  and  again."16 

Rufinus  is  not  here  describing  anything  so  general  as  the  revival  of  pagan  sacrifice, 
ñor  is  he  even  primarily  interested  in  Flavian.  His  focus  is  on  the  folly  of  prophecy 
based  on  so  futile  a  conception  as  animal  sacrifice.  He  develops  the  point  further  by 
going  on  to  describe  Flavian  killing  himseif  in  embarrassment  at  the  failure  of  his 
prophecy.  Rufinus  is  the  only  source  to  mention  Flavian’s  suicide,  which  he  seems  to 
place  before  the  battle,  with  the  explanatory  comment  that  he  "judged  that  he  deserved 
death  because  of  his  error  rather  than  his  crime."  Modern  scholars  trying  to  recon- 
struct  the  sequence  of  events  have  understandably  been  puzzled.  How  can  the 
prophecy  have  been  falsified  before  the  battle  began?  Assuming  that  the  battle  lasted 
for  two  days,  some  have  inferred  that  Flavian  killed  himseif  after  some  minor  engage* 
ment  on  the  first  day/7  But  why  should  he  have  abandoned  hope  before  the  final  battle, 
and  is  the  battle  not  supposed  to  have  gone  in  Eugeniuss  favor  on  the  first  day? 
Paschoud's  explanation  is  simply  that  Rufinus's  account  is  muddled/8  No,  there  is  a 
muchmore  revealing  explanation. 

We  have  only  to  follow  Rufinus’s  own  narrative,  though  it  works  on  a  theological 
rather  than  histórica!  plañe.  After  describing  the  prophecy,  Rufinus  continúes  as 
follows: 


Butwhen  Theodosius,  confident  in  the  assistance  provided  by  true  religión, 
began  to  forcé  the  Alpine  passes,  the  first  to  jlee  were  the  demoits ,  fearfully  aware 
ofhow  deceitfully  they  had  received  the  many  victims  offered  to  them  in  vain 
(primi . . .  daemoms  infugam  versi ).  Next  were  those  who  taught  and  professed 
those  errors,  especially  Flavian,  who  was  weighted  with  more  shame  than 
guilt. 

In  Rufinus’s  narrative  Flavian’s  suicide  follows,  not  the  defeat  of  some  contingent  in 
Eugenius’s  army,  but  the  flight  of  the  demons  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  in  vain. 
Moderns  naturally  tend  to  gloss  over  references  to  demons  in  a  histórica!  narrative, 
but  these  demons  play  a  key  part  in  what  Rufinus  sawas  the  “true”  sequence  of  events, 
a  spiritual  rather  than  merely  narrative  sequence.  Flavian  took  his  own  life  not  (Rufinus 
claims)  because  Eugeniuss  troops  were  defeated  in  battle,  but  because  he  realized  that 
his  gods  were  deserting  him.  HLis  account  falls  into  two  parts:  first  the  falsification  of 
the  pagan  prophecy  of  victory;  then  the  (inevitable)  pagan  defeat  in  battle.  Flavian, 
the  pagan  prophet,  belonged  in  the  first  part.  But  these  two  parts  are  not  consecutive 
on  the  chronological  plañe.  Rufinus  has  no  interest  in  specifying  at  which  stage  of  the 
battle  or  hour  of  the  day  Flavian  died.  His  entire  account  is  more  interpretation  than 


46.  For  innovare  =  iterare,  see  TLL  vii.  1. 7  ( 1951),  1717. 

47.  E.g.,  Stein  (1959),  117;  King  1960, 88. 

48.  Paschoud  1979,485. 
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narrative,  on  the  Christian  no  less  than  the  pagan  side.  Just  as  Theodosius  wins  by 
faith  and  prayers  rather  than  fighting,  so  paganism  loses  by  its  intrinsic  ialsity  rather 
than  its  inferior  military  prowess.  In  all  probability  no  more  was  known  about  Flavians 
death  than  the  fact  that  he  did  not  survive  the  Frigidus. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  beginning  of  Sozomen’s  account  of  the  rebellion:47 

A  certain  Eugenius,  by  no  means  sincere  in  his  profession  of  Christianity, 
aspired  to  sovereignty  and  assumed  the  syinbols  of  imperial  power.  H.e  thought 
he  would  succeed  in  his  enterprise  because  he  was  led  on  by  the  words  of  men 
who  claimed  to  see  the  future  by  examining  the  livers  of  sacrificial  victims  and 
from  the  course  of  the  stars.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  Romans  were 
addicted  to  these  things,  notably  Flavian,  thm  praetorian  preject,  a  learned  man 
active  in  politics.  He  was  believed  to  be  highly  skilled  in  every  form  ofprophecy. 

He  persuaded  Eugenius  to  take  up  arms,  assuring  him  that  he  was  destined  for 
the  throne,  that  he  would  be  victorious  in  battle,  and  that  the  Christian  religión 
would  be  abulished. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  entire  passage  is  no  more  tiran  an  embeüishinent  of 
Rufinus.'0  Over  and  above  the  general  similaritíes  between  the  two  passages,  both 
emphasize  Flavians  prophetic  expertise.'1  Sozomen  even  kept  Rufinus's  remark  that 
Flavian  was  "prefect  at  the  time”  ( tune  praefecto  ~  ótÓt e  imap^oc;).  Given  his  obvious 
debt  to  Rulinus,  it  is  unlikely  that  his  two  additional  detaíls,  Flavian's  otherwise  unat- 
tested  astrological  accomplishments  and  the  predicted  abolition  of  Christianity, 
derive  from  an  independent  source.’4  They  are  simply  embellishments  of  Rufinus  s 
general  point  about  Flavians  prophetic  expertise.  Simüarly,  where  Rufmus  says  only 
that  “the  pagans”  thought  Eugenius  would  defeat  Theodosius  because  of  these  proph¬ 
ecies,  Sozomen  claims  that  he  was  led  to  seize  the  throne  in  the  first  place  by  Flavians 
prophecies.  This  is  demonstrably  false.  Eugenius  did  not  seize  the  throne;  he  was 
chosen  by  Arbogast  three  months  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.  The  only  arca  in 
which  Sozomen  oflers  genuine  Lnformation  not  in  Rufinus  concems  the  prophecies  ot 
John  of  Lyco polis,  drawn  from  monastic  sources  (below). 

The  two  xemaining  Rufinus-influenced  accounts,  diose  of  Augustine  and 
Theodoret,  have  attracted  more  attention  than  Rufinus  himself.  Both  add  detaíls  that, 
if  based  on  genuine  evidence,  would  have  important  implications  for  the  idea  of  a 
pagan  reviva!.  These  detaíls  are  so  attractive  (not  to  say  necessary)  to  truc  believers 


49.  S02.  HE  vii.  ai.  4-5. 

50.  See  Hansens  preface  111J.  Bidez/G.  C.  i  lansen,  Suzomaius  Kinhengcschichte  (Berlín  i9éo),xlvii. 

51.  /ntigíiu  citan  erat  aun  m  sapicntia  praerogatm 1  ~  íaurrijpii  mmoficmijí  pavrda?,  where  praerogativa  is 
used  ¡n  the  general  sense  "distinction”:  TLL  x.  1. 6. 797-  b¡>-79&-  3*. 

51.  Rufinus  seems  to  have  been  the  only  detailed  source  for  the  battle  known  to  «he  ecclesiastica! 
historiaos. 
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that  few  have  questioned  their  credentials.55  So  (e.g.)  Bloch,  followed  in  many  later 
studies:5’* 

Flavian  emphasized  the  religious  character  of  the  coming  battle,  On  the  ledges 
which  flanked  the  prospective  battlefield  he  had  set  up  statues  of  Júpiter  with 
thunderbolts  ofpure  gold.  Standards  with  the  picture  of  Hercules  were  carried 
before  the  army. 

Hedrick  recurs  again  and  agaln  to  Flavians  “appeal  to  Júpiter  at  the  battle  of  the 
Frigidus"  and  claims  that  Hercules  “was  singled  out  as  a  special  patrón  of  the  pagan 
cause . . .  at  the  Frigidus."55  After  pointing  out  that  Júpiter  and  Hercules  had  been  the 
prOtecting  deities  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  Bloch  went  on  to  follow  Theodoret  in 
cbaracterizing  the  battle  itself  as  a  showdown  between  “Hercules  and  the  Cross.”  On 
purely  a  priori  grounds  this  is  improbable  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  first  place, 
whíle  declaration  ofwar  in  pagan  times  was  preceded  by  consultaron  of  the  gods  and 
sacrifice,5*  the  Romans  never  went  to  war  under  the  "standard"  of  Júpiter  or  any  other 
god.  Thatis  a  Christian  perspective.57  Second,  the  supposedly  so  significant  iink  bet¬ 
ween  Júpiter  and  Hercules  is  an  entirely  modern  construction,  based  on  Christian 
sources.  Each  deity  is  mentíoned  separately  in  one  ancient  text  each:  Augustine 
(Júpiter)  and  Theodoret  (Hercules).  No  source  says  anything  about  “ledges  which 
flanked  the  prospective  battlefield” 

Let  us  begin  with  Hercules.  Theodoret  does  not  actually  sperify  standards:  he 
simply  refers  to  Hercules  “leading”  Eugenius's  army.58  Leppin  has  recently  illustrated 
the  technique  of  Sócrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  by  a  comparison  of  their  ver* 
sions  of,  precisely,  the  battle  of  the  Frigidus,  concluding  that  “Theodoret's  aspiration 
towards  theological  consistency  has  grave  consequences  for  his  reliability  as  a  histór¬ 
ica!  source.  He  has  no  qualms  about  stylizing  or,  to  put  it  bluntly,  of  falsifying  his- 
tory.”s,To  give  a  couple  of  illustrations,  the  night  before  the  battle  Theodosius  is  said 
to  have  dreamed  that  he  saw  two  men  in  white  raiment  riding  on  white  horses.  After 
identifying  themselves  as  John  the  Evangelist  and  Philip  the  Apostle,  they  told  him 
they  had  been  sent  to  fight  on  his  side.  A  common  soldier  is  said  to  have  had  the  same 
dream.40  Epiphanies  of  heroes  and  saints  on  white  horses  (in  earlier  Román  times 


$3.  For  Leppin  1003,  218,  the  stories  are  not  necessarily  false  despite  the  lateness  of  the  sources,  and  even 
the  sceptical  Courcelle  (1969, 113)  derived  them  from  a  common  written  source. 

54.  Bloch  194S,  235-36.  So  (e.g.)  Th¿lamon  1981, 317,  and  already  Palanque  1933. 185,  more  recently  Ando 
zooi,  384;  Potter  2004, 532. 

SS-  Hedrick  2000,70  and  515  cf.  45-46, 7 h  íl9- 

$6.  Beard,  North,  Pnce  1  (1998),  43-45. 

57-  Asiroplicitly  recognized  by  Potter  2004, 532:  “For  the  first  and  only  time  would  an  army  that  identified 
its  cause  with  that  of  the  gods  confront  an  army  that  had  identified  its  salvatíon  with  the  Christian 
God.* 

58.  HEv.  23. 4,  p.  324. 16  Parmentier. 

59-  Leppin  in  Ma rasco  2003, 231-33. 

60.  Theod.  HE  v.  24. 5-7;  on  (supposedly)  shared  dreams,  Harris  2009, 42. 
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usually  Castor  and  Pollux)  are  found  in  battle  accounts  of  many  nations  and  periods 
down  into  the  modera  era.61  Theodorets  direct  “source”  here  may  have  been  the 
dream  ofDidymus  the  Blind  in  which,  at  the  very  moment  Julián  was  kilied,  he  saw 
figures  on  white  horses  proclaiming  that  Julián  was  dead.  Didymus  s  visión  is  reported 
by  both  Sozomen  and  Paüadius.6' 

Theodoret  also  claims,  against  ail  the  evidence,  that  Theodosius  s  army  was  hope- 
lessiy  outnumbered  and,  thanks  to  the  miraculous  wind,  suífered  not  a  single  casualty. 
Whiie  it  is  impossible  to  exelude  the  possibility  that  he  carne  across  same  independen  t 
witness  to  the  battle,  the  real  objection  is  that  Theodoret  was  simply  not  interested  in 
factual  details.  Mis  accoun  t  is  well  over  twice  as  long  as  thosc  of  So  crates  and  Sozomen, 
with  most  of  the  additional  material  consisting  of  visions  and  inven  ted  speeches 
designed  to  underlino  the  religious  message.  In  fact,  if  we  read  Sócrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Iheodoret  in  sequence,  it  is  obvious  that  each  account  expands  the  religious  signifi¬ 
cante  of  the  battle.  The  same  applies  to  their  accounts  of  the  death  of  Julián  and  of 
Christianssupposedly  martyred  under  Julián,  where  Sozomen  and  Theodoret  have  a 
mass  of  unhistorical  detail  missing  in  Sócrates.61 

David  Woods  has  recently  interprcted  these  allusions  to  Júpiter  and  Hercules  as 
“distorted  references  to  the  standards  of  just  two  units,  the  loviaiti  Séniores  and  the 
HcrcuUani  Séniores.”61  His  argument  is  largely  based  on  the  Passion  oj Saints  Bonosus 
and  Maximilianus,  two  standard-bearers  supposedly  tortured  and  executed  at 
Antioch  under  Julián  for  refusing  to  remove  the  sign  of  the  cross  from  their  stan¬ 
dard.64  Woods  inferred  that  Constantine  had  pagan  images  removed  from  military 
standards  that  Julián  then  replaced,  thus  making  military  standards  "amatter  of  con- 
troversy  during  the  religious  conílict  of  the  fourth  century."  Notoriously,  Constantine 
is  said  to  have  had  the  sign  of  the  cross  painted  on  the  shields  of  his  troops  following 
a  dream  before  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  but  even  if  this  is  accepted  as  fact,  all 
it  means  is  that  a  sraall  cross  was  added  to  the  main  device  that  covered  the  whole 
shield  (as  shown  on  a  well-known  statuette  of  Constantine  discussed  by  Alfoldi).66 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  hundreds  of  traditional  d evites  of 
the  various  units  werc  replaced  by  the  cross,  ñor  is  there  any  evidence  (e.g.,  in  the 
more  than  150  shield  devices  ¡llustrated  in  the  Natitia  Dignitatum )  that  the  addition 
ofa  cross  became  general  practice.67  Whenjcrome  cites  as  an  illustration  of  the  rapid 


61.  Cracco  Ruggmi  1972, 265-72;  Pntchett  1979, 11  -46  ( whose  latest  e  xa  triple  is  an  appearance  of  St.  James 
"eareeringon  his  milk-white  steed"  at  the  battle  of  Ütumba  in  México  on  7  July  1520). 

62.  Pallad.  Hat  Luis.  4.  4;  Sorom.  HE  vi.  i.  6-7.  Por  Theodorets  debt  to  Pailadius,  Urbatnczyk  2002, 
49-5°. 

63.  Leppm  1996, 112  11.  56  (it  is  not  certain  that  Theodoret  actual ly  wrote  after  Sozomen);  Pendía  1993, 
31-4.V 

64.  Woods  1995, 61-68. 

65.  BUI.  4721;  1  have  used  tlic  reprim  oí’T.  Ruinart  s  cdition  by  B.  Catara  (3  [Augsburg  1803],  363-72). 

66.  Lactantius,  De  morí,  pernee.  44. 5;  Alfoldi  1959, 179,  with  lig.  1;  on  Constantinos  'dream,"  Harris  200S. 

67.  Inset  crosses  would  no  doubt  have  been  invisible  on  the  scale  of  diese  ¡Ilustra  tions,  but  the  fact  remams 
that  the  original  devices  clearly  continuad  to  lie  considerad  pnmary. 


■ 

decline  of  paganism  that  "soldiers  standards  bear  the  sign  of  the  Cross,"0*  he  ¡s  either 
speaking  metaphorically  or  making  a  sweeping  generalization  on  the  basis  of  the 
story  about  the  Milvian  Bridge. 

Only  one  standard  was  transformed  by  the  conversión  of  Constantine,  the  emper- 
or's  own,  the  so-called  labarum,  carried  by  an  elite  corps  of  guards  renamed praepositi 
labarum.69  The  handful  of  depictions  of  shields  with  chi-rho  devices  on  coíns  and 
other  monuments  secm  to  be  restricted  to  imperial  bodyguards.  According  to 
Eusebius,  Constantine  used  the  labarum  “against  every  opposing  and  hostile  forcé 
and  commanded  replicas  of  it  to  lead  all  his  armies."  If  the  emperor  was  leading  his 
UOOps  in  person,  then  it  could  be  said  that  his  army  was  following  the  cross.  In  a 
heavily  military  context  Firmicus  Maternus  exhorts  Constantius  II  and  Constans  to 
"raise  up  the  banner  of  fai th";7U  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents  Constantius  II 
carey  ing  the  standard  ( tropaion )  of  the  cross  against  Magnentius.71  A  consular  diptych 
datable  to  40 6  shows  Honorius  depicted  as  an  infantryman  holding  the  labarum,  a 
banner  on  a  pole  bearing  the  legend  In  nomine  Christi  vincas  semper.  In  Prudentius, 
Theodosius  urges  Roma  to  “acknowledge  my  standards,  on  which  the  figure  of  the 
cross  leads  the  van,  either  gleaming  in  jewels  or  fashioned  of  solid  gold  on  long 
shafts.’inThe  evocation  of  gold  and  jewels  underlines  that  he  is  referring  to  the  emper- 
or's  personal  standard,  not  the  shields  borne  by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  armies.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  the  standards  or  the  shield  devices  of  the  army  as  a 
whole  were  modified  in  any  way.  After  all,  the  point  of  legionary  standards,  held  aloft 
On  long  poles,  was  to  distinguish  the  many  different  units  of  the  army,  so  that  com- 
manders  knew  who  was  where,  to  serve  as  rallying  points,  and  to  convey  signáis  and 
commands.  The  shield  devices  iüustrated  in  the  Notitia  reveal  an  amazing  variety  of 
geometrical  patterns  and  animal  motifs.71  Earlier  scholars  were  sceptical  about  the 
authenticity  of  these  ¡llustrations,  but  some  have  now  been  confirmed  by  contempo- 
rary  representations.71 

Woods  successfully  identified  a  modest  amount  of  “accurate  and  detailed 
Information  about  the  personalities  and  events  of  the  reign  ofjulian"  in  the  Passion  oj 
Saints  Bonosus  and  Maximilianus,  but  the  trial  and  torture  scenes  are  puré  fiction,  as 
are  the  grounds  alleged  for  their  tria!.  According  to  Downey,  the  two  men  'refused  to 
remove  the  Christian  Symbol,  the  labarum,  from  their  standards.1’75  Butwhat  the  text 
actually  says  is  that  they  refused  to  remove  the  cross  from  their  labarum.  The  writer 


68.  vexilla  nulitum  erucis  insignia  ¡unt,  Jer.  Ep.  107. 2. 

6?.  For  earlier  practice,  Speidcl  1994, 98;  for  the  praepositi  labarum,  Frank  1969, 142-45  (the  temí  is  only 
found  once,  and  should  perhaps  be  corrected  to  praepositi  ¡aban ¡  a  contracted  gen.  plural  is  improb¬ 
able  in  this  context). 

70.  Woods  1997,-  Eusub.  VC  i.  3 1;  Firm.  Mar.  De  err.  prof.  reí.  10. 7  (erigite  vexillumJiJei). 

7i-  Cyr.Jerus.  Ep.  Comí,  in  PC  xxxiii.  1172. 

?X  Prud.  Contra  Syimn.  i.  464-68;  cf.  ii.  713-14;  Cameron  1007. 

53-  Dermis  1982, 51-59  at  56;  Berger  1981, 43-57. 

74.  Speidel  1992, 414-18;  Woods  1997;  Berger  1981. 

75-  Woods  199S,  25-ss  (at  55);  Downey  1961, 392;  Bowersoek  1978, 107. 
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was  ignoran  t  enough  to  think  that  ¡abanan  was  Latín  for  the  standard  of  a  palatino 
legión  such  as  the  Herculiani  or  loviani/*  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  where  he  got 
this  misconception.  The  only  evidence  for  Julián  removing  the  cross  trom  military 
stand  ards  is  Gregory  Nazianzen’s  rather  vague  claim  that  he  “attacked  the  ¡abarum 
that  was  carried  in  front  of  the  Román  army,"  meaning  that  he  liad  the  cross  removed 
from  his  personal  standard.  The  author  of  the  Passion  evidently  thought  Gregory  was 
describing  a  general  attack  on  Christian  standards. 

Hercules  leading  Eugeniuss  army  is  simply  an  imaginary  counterpoise  to  the 
Constantinian  ¡abara ni  that,  as  Theodoret  knew  from  Gregory  and  Eusebius,  led  the 
armies  of  Christian  emperors.  But  while  the  aggressive  pagan  Julián  had  the  cross 
removed  from  iús  personal  standard,  Eugenius  was  at  least  a  nominal  Christian.  He 
must  have  gone  to  warwith  the  ¡ abanan  just  like  his  Christian  predecessors.  Ñor  are 
diere  any  grounds  for  invoking  the  loviani  or  Herculiani.'*  It  is  not  even  certain  that 
the  standard  of  the  Herculiani  bore  an  image  of  Hercules.  Their  shield  device  in  the 
Notitia  is  that  ubiquitous  imperial  Symbol,  the  eagle.  The  confrontation  between 
Hercules  and  the  cross  is  simply  part  of  Theodoret  s  theological  stylization.  It  is  not 
hard  to  thinkofreasonswhy  hepicked  Hercules  to  representpaganism.  In  his  Curefor 
Heüenic  Maladies  he  had  dwelt  particularly  on  Hercules  as  the  classic  case  ofa  mortal 
man  deified  by  credulous  posteríty,  a  mortal,  moreover,  whose  life  on  earth  had  been 
devoted  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 9 

If  Theodoret's  Hercules  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Herculiani,  the  statues  ofjupiter 
certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  loviani.  According  to  Augustine,  after  the  battle, 

Theodosius  threw  down  the  statues  ofjupiter  which  had  been  consecrated  against 
hón  by  1  know  not  what  rites  (Inris  simulacra  quae  adversus  eum  juerant  ncscio 
quibus  ritibus  velut  consécrala)  and  set  up  in  the  Alps.The  thunderbolts  of  these 
statues,  which  were  made  of  gold,  he  laughingly  and  generously  gave  to  his 
messengers,  who...joked  that  they  would  like  to  be  struck  by  such 
thunderbolts. 

Some  have  argued  that  Augustine  s  “against  hím”  (adversus  eum )  is  to  be  taken  quite 
literally:  these  were  apotropaic  statues  put  where  Theodosius  s  men  found  them  spe- 
ciíically  to  keep  him  from  Crossing  the  Alp.s.w  The  rites  Augustine  refers  to  so 


76.  As  recogmzed  by  Woods  1995, 62.  Actually  che  text  a  we  have  it  ttself  Joes  not  mcntion  either  legión, 
but  the  ütle  stylea  them  soldiers  de  numero  Hercuhaiwruw  seinorwn  (an  aut  lien  tic  detall). 

77.  tnXjia  Sé  k«1  kcito  toó  ^ityiXou  tniv8>ipaTOS  5  (¿era  toó  crtaupoü  jic-fuu-úfi  eai  fiy£i  t5v  crrpcrróv  t¡5  ú’í'Os 
aipójacvov,  Greg.  Naz,  Or.  4. 66  (p.  174  Bernardi).  Suzomens  elaim  (HE  v.  17.  2-3)  that  Julián  had  ¡magas 
of  Zeus,  Ares,  and  Mermes  painted  on  the  standard  is  probably  no  more  (han  cmbroidery  of  Gregory. 

78.  It  might  be  added  tlut  there  were  also  loviani  and  Herculiani  in  Theodosius  s  army,  tumores  as  opposed 
to  séniores  (Not.  Dign.  Or.  v.  5-  4). 

79.  Theod.  Graee.Ajj.  On.  iii.  26-19  and  viii.  11-18;  for  che  priority  of  the  Cure,  Canivet  2000, 18-3». 

80.  Turcan  1000, 161-63. 


dísdainfully  are  identiíxed  as  thcurgic,  presumed  (without  evidence)  to  be  one  of 
flavian  s  specialities.81  It  is  true  that  there  are  one  or  two  (distínctly  dubious)  cases  of 
late  antique  apotropaic  statues  erected  at  boundaries  to  prevent  invaders,81  but  there 
is  a  much  simpler  and  better  documented  explanation  for  statues  ofjupiter  in  the 
Alps.  The  natural  place  for  shrínes  ofjupiter,  the  Román  sky  god,  was  on  the  top  of 
hiils  or  mountains,  and  many  such  shrines  are  Ln  fact  found  so  sitcd.83  No  one  setting 
up  apotropaic  statues  at  shart  notice  for  a  very  specific  purpose  would  be  likely  to  lug 
them  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Furthermore,  the  apotropaic  interpretación  presupposes  that  the  statues  were 
(xsown  to  have  been  recently  consecrated  (by  Flavian,  of  course).  But  this  is  not  what 
Augustine,  our  only  source,  actually  says.  It  ignores  (as  does  the  translation  cited 
above)  a  key  word  Ln  the  Latín:  the  velut  beíore  consecrata.  The  statues  were  “as  it 
were"  consecrated  against  Theodosius.  That  is  to  say  they  were  not  actually  consecrated 
against  hiift  but  appeared  to  have  been,  or  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been.  And 
if  they  were  not  set  up  for  the  purpose,  then  the  accompanying  rites  Augustine  men- 
tions  are  likewise  imaginary.  Unlike  Theodoret’s  Hercules-standards,  these  statues  of 
Júpiter  may  actually  have  existed,  but  almost  certainly  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Eugenius  or  Flavian— or  the  fourth  century.  Even  if  Augustine  got  his 
information  from  someone  who  was  present,  what  could  this  informant  actually  have 
told  hím?  The  most  likely  explanation  is  that,  while  travelling  through  the  Alps, 
Iheodüsiuss  messengers  carne  upon  shrines  ofjupiter  on  mountaintops  where  they 
had  stood  for  centuries. 

3 

It  is  often  stated  that  accounts  of  the  battle  fall  into  two  distinct  categories,  the 
pagan  versión  opposed  to  “the  unanimity  of  Christian  historiography  in  presenting 
the  clash  as  an  encounter  between  a  pious  Christian  ruler  and  an  impious  pagan 
usurper,”81  This  is  a  serious  oversimplification.  The  reason  we  have  as  many  as  four 
accounts  of  this  versión  is  because  the  three  later  writers  (Augustine,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret)  all  follow  Rufinus.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  Christian  versión. 
There  are  in  fact  four  other  Christian  accounts,  none  of  which  say  any  thing  about  the 
defeat  ofpaganisra. 

Modero  accounts  of  the  Frigídus  have  paid  little  attention  to  these  versions.  Much 
the  earliestsurviving  eastern  versión  is  a  sermón  preached  byjohn  Chrysostora  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Aposües  in  Constantinople,  on  the  anniversary  of  Theodosius’s 


8|-  Ouval  ioBratoi  1996, 95-107;  Hedrick aooo,  45-46  ("profoundlysignilicant"). 

Sl-  For  a  sceptical  discussion  of  the  two  best-known  cases,  Treadgold  1004, 715-17, 717. 
*-'•  Asrcalised  long  ago  by  Mommsen  1870, 362;  Wissowa  1912, 116  n.  s;  Le  Gall  1969- 
*4-  Sívan  1994, 586. 
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death,  probably  17  January  399.  Since  Chis  text  has  not  been  used  in  earlier  accounts  of 
the  battie,  it  is  worth  citing  in  full:** 

It  was  with  i  bese  atms  Chat  he  deposed  tyrants,  both  the  íirst  [Maximus] 
and  the  second  [Eugenias].  Ihe  first  without  effortorspillingblood,  caising 
his  trophy  without  losing  even  a  fracción  of  his  army.  As  for  the  second, 
although  there  was  a  battie,  it  was  Theodosius  alone  who  destroyed  him 
[Eugeníus}.  When  the  Cwo  armies  were  drawn  up  facing  each  other,  and 
clouds  ofspears  were  hurled,  and  his  own  troopswere  being  lurned  back  by 
the  violent  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  Theodosius  leapt  from  his  horse,  threw 
his  shield  on  the  ground,  and  feli  to  his  knees  calling  for  help  from  heaven, 
transforming  the  site  of  the  battie  into  a  church,  fighting  with  tears  and 
prayers,  not  arrows  and  javelins  and  spears.  At  this  a  sudden  wind  aróse, 
and  the  spears  of  the  enemy  were  blown  back  on  those  who  had  thrown 
them.  Seeing  this,  the  enemy,  who  till  then  had  been  breathing  fury  and 
slaughter,  changed  tack,  acclaiming  Theodosius  as  their  emperor.  They 
bound  the  arms  of  their  fellow-soldiers  behínd  their  backs  and  surrendered 
them.  And  the  blessed  Tlieodosius  returned  covered  in  glory,  not  from  the 
victory  alone  but  from  the  way  he  had  won  it.  Unlike  other  emperors,  his 
soldiers  díd  not  share  the  victory  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to 
him  alone,  and  to  his  faith.  This  is  why  we  judge  him  blessed  and  say  that  he 
is  not  truly  dead. 

This  is  not  just  a  passing  reference.  It  is  a  detailed  account  of  what  is  clearly  repre¬ 
sentad  as  Theodosius’s  final  and  greatest  achievement  as  a  Christian  emperor. 
Chrysostom  treats  the  battie  as  an  extreme  example  of  the  importance  of  prayer.  It 
was  not  Theodosius's  army  that  won  the  battie,  but  Theodosius  himself,  alone,  by 
prayer.  Obviously  the  tone  is  both  panegyrical  and  theologicaL  If  Chrysostom  had 
been  familiar  with  the  claim  that,  in  addition  to  vanquishing  Eugeníus,  Theodosius 
had  also  vanquished  paganism,  why  not  mention  it  in  this  of  all  contexts? 

Next  in  date  comes  Ehilostorgius,  perhaps  the  most  significan  t  of  the  altemative 
versions:86 

On  arriving  at  the  Alps,  [Theodosius]  seized  them  by  treacheny  and,  having 
met  the  usurper  near  the  river  called  Frigidus,  and  having  lought  a  fierce  battie 
in  which  very  many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  at  length  victory  turned  aside 
from  the  usurper  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  lawful  emperor. 

8$.  PG  63. 491  (my  translatíon);  for  a  Prendí  translalion,  Poschoud  1997)  i?9-  'the  equivalen!  of another  4 
Migue  colinnns  rcmains  unpublished  in  Cod.  Athon.  Stavron.  6,  If.  79’-84¡  Wenger  19S6,  38-39; 
Aubmcau  1989. 

86.  Phil.  HE  a.  1,  p.  133  Bidez. 
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qhe  brevity  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  summary  by  Photius.  But  brevity 
alone  doesnotexplain  the  absence  of  the  miraculouswind,  imperial  prayers,  or  pagan/ 
Christian  confrontation.  Ñor  can  we  credit  Philostorgius  with  a  distaste  for  the  super- 
natural.  We  have  seen  that  he  ascribed  Constantius's  victory  over  Magnentius  to  a 
celestial  visión  of  the  cross.  The  explanation  is  simply  that  an  Arian  writer  could  not 
attribute  either  victory  or  miracles  to  tire  prayers  of  an  anti-Arian  emperor.*' 
Philostorgius  treated  Theodosius’s  victory  as  a  straightforward  case  of  the  triumph  of 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker.  He  may  have  suppressed  the  triumphalist  anti-pagan 
versión  for  the  same  reason,  though  (since  he  did  not  know  Rufinus)  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  he  simply  did  not  know  it.8*  The  fact  that  he  (mistakenly)  identified  Eugeníus  as  a 
pagan  suggests  that  he  knew  something  of  it  but  did  not  choose  to  emphasize  this 
aspect.89  We  may  be  sure  that,  if  Theodosius  had  chanced  to  be  an  Arian,  none  of  our 
orthodox  sources  would  have  said  anything  about  the  power  of  his  prayers  or  the 
defeatof  paganism. 

As  for  Sócrates,  in  most  respeets  he  follows  Rufinus  fairly  dosely  (Theodosius 
prays,  Bacurius  fights  bravely,  and  the  miraculous  wind  turns  the  enemy  s  spears 
against  themseíves).  But  there  is  not  a  word  about  Flavian  and  the  pagan  prepara- 
tions  or  the  defeat  of  paganism,  This  is  the  more  striking  in  that,  like  Sozomen, 
Sócrates  certainly  knew  Rufinus  at  firsthand  (citing  him  by  ñame  no  fewer  than  nine 
times).  Indeed,  he  began  by  following  Rufinus  quite  closely,  but  when  revising  the 
fírst  draift  of  his  work  in  the  light  of  various  writings  of  Athanasius  he  became 
increasingly  distrustful,  especially  for  chronology  (ii.  1),  and  in  his  later  books  only 
cites  him  for  events  in  which  Rufinus  was  himself  a  participant  (iii.  19.  8;  hr.  24.  8;  iv. 
16. 2,5).  In  fact,  even  when  following  Rufinus  he  sometimes  omits  details  he  judged 
implausible.VÜ  If  he  had  just  stated  the  outeome  of  the  battie  and  pressed  on,  the 
omíssion  might  have  seemed  less  noteworthy.  In  fact,  he  gives  a  very  full  account, 
including  such  relatively  minor  details  as  the  bravery  of  Bacurius.  The  only  thing  he 
Omitted  was  the  pagan/ Christian  dimensión  of  the  battie,  so  central  to  what  we 
know  to  have  been  his  main  source.  Intriguingíy  enough,  while  mentioning 
Bacurius’s  bravery,  he  even  drops  Rufinus’s  emphasis  on  its  inspiration,  Bacurius’s 
Christianity.  The  very  fact  that  he  omitted  what  modero  scholars  have  considered 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  battie  should  make  us  wonder  whether  we  were 
right  to  consider  it  so  important.  For  whatever  reason,  the  undoubtedly  pious 
Sócrates  clearly  did  not. 

No  lcss  remarkably,  though  clearly  familiar  with  both  the  Rufinus  and  Augustine 
versions,  Orosius  too  dropped  the  anti-pagan  coloring  of  his  sources.  While  he 


8?.  Leppin  2001, 111-24  (»21  for  the  Frigidus). 

88.  On  Pbilostorgiuss  sources  (wiiich  ineluded  Eunapius  and  Gelasius),  see  J.  Bidez,  Philostorgius 
Kírchcngeschichtt1  (Berlin  1961),  cxxxiv-cxL 

89.  "EXXijva  x6  af  fien;,  p.  133. 11  Bidez. 

90.  Hansen  1995,  xiiii;  Urbaincsyk  1997, 49-59- 
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idencified  Arbogast  (probably  mistakenly)  as  a  pagan,  chore  is  no  suggestion  Chat 
Eugenius  too  was  a  pagan,  and  no  mention  of  Flavian,  Júpiter,  or  Hercules.'”  Around 
560,  Cassiodorus  s  protege  Epiphanius  produced  a  variorum  Ecclesiastical  History  that 
consists  of  excerpts  from  Sócrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret  translated  ¡nto  Latín. 
The  chapter  on  the  Frigidus  (ix.  45)  ineludes  substantial  extraets  from  all  three,  but, 
for  whatever  reason,  omítted  the  bits  of  Sozomen  and  Theadoret  that  depicted  the 
battle  as  a  pagan/ Christian  confrontación. 

Finally,  we  may  turn  to  what  is  genorally,  though  misleadingly,  known  as  the 
“pagan”  versión,  represented  by  Zosimus  and  John  of  Antioch.1”  Both  reflect  the 
accoun  t  of  what  we  know  to  have  been  Zosimus’s  main  source  for  the  period,  Eunapius 
of  Sardis,  like  Zosimus  an  aggressive  pagan.  Eunapius ’s  history  went  down  to  the  year 
404  and  cannot  have  been  published  later  than  ca.  420,  when  be  would  have  been  in 
his  seventies/*  What  Zosimus  and  John  actuaily  offer  is  a  rather  confused  account, 
featuring  an  unhistorical  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  which  Theodosius  wins  by  attacking 
Eugenius ’s  men  at  dawn  while  they  were  still  sleeping  after  a  late  dinner.  The  classi- 
iication  “pagan”  is  predicated,  perversely  enough,  011  the  assumption  that  Eunapius 
deliberately  suppressed  both  the  pagan  revival  and  the  miraculous  victory  won  by 
Theodosius  s  prayers.  According  to  Buck,  for  example,  his  account  “was  designed  to 
save  the  honor  of  the  pagan  gods  by  ignoringthe  conflict  ofpaganism  and  Christianity," 
which  is  why  it  “omitted  completely  not  only  the  statues  of  Júpiter  and  Hercules, 
under  whose  protection  the  pagans  fought,  but  also  the  Bora,  the  wind  which  gave  the 
Christian  army  victory”'’4 

But  this  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactoryan  explanation  as  usually  supposed.  In  the  first 
place,  it  presupposes  as  axiomatic  not  only  a  full-blown  pagan  revival  but  also  the 
literal  truth  of  Rufinus  s  account,  complete  with  the  embellishments  of  Augustine  and 
Theodoret  Even  so,  why  would  an  aggressively  pagan  historian  ignore  or  suppress 
what  he  was  bound  to  consider  the  false  and  absurd  claim  that  Christianity  defeated 
paganism  at  the  Frigidus?  The  obvious  pagan  response  to  such  a  claim  was  to  deny 
rather  than  suppress  it.  To  suppress  it  would  be  tantamount  to  conceding  that  it  was 
true;  it  would  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Frigidus  did  in  íact  spell  the  eflective  end 
of  Román  public  paganism.  Zosimus  ’s  very  next  chapter  describes  Theodosius  exploit- 
ing  his  victory  by  going  to  Rome  and  urging  its  pagan  elite  to  conver  t.  But  they  refuse, 
thus  implicitly  rebutting  the  Christian  claim.  Theodosius  then  abolishes  pagan  rites, 
which  Zosimus  represents  as  leading  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
(iv.  59).  Elsewhere  in  iris  history  Zosimus  shows  no  embarrassinent  at  repurting  the 
various  setbacks  suffered  by  paganism  from  Constantine  on,  and  he  is  particularly 
hostíle  to  Theodosius. 


a  1.  Oros.  liiU.  Adv.  Pag.  vii.  35. 1 a. 

9a.  “La  versión  paíenne,"  Paschoud,  Zcsune  2. 2  (1979)1 475-78»  so  too  M.  Springer  1996, 30-52. 

93.  On  Eunapius»  dates,  a  eontroversialsubject,see  Liobesehuetz  m  Maraseo  2003, 177-201. 

94.  Buck  1988,  at  48-33. 


ritis  often  argued  that  Eunapius’s  eclipse  is  a  pagan  answer  to  the  miraculous  wind, 
on.  the  grounds  that  it  is  introduced  to  explain  Eugenius  s  defeat.*'  But  how  would  an 
eclipse  explain  defeat  in  a  way  that  was  less  embarrassing  to  pagans  than  a  sudden 
storxn?  Both  were  likely  to  be  seen  as  divine  manifestations  in  favor  of  the  eventual 
Víctor)  and  while  sudden  storms  are  common  enough  (especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Frigidus  in  September),96  eclipses  are  far  rarer  and  so  more  likely  to  be  seen  as 
Sígns  from  heaven.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncomraon  for  sudden  storms  to  be  turned  into 
eclipses  in  literary  texts  for  dramatic  elfect/7  Agood  parallel  is  provided  by  the  second 
¡battle  of  Cremona  in  a.d.  69,  where  the  bright  moon  that  puts  Vitellius’s  troops  at  a 
disadvantage  in  Tacitus's  account  is  turned  into  an  eclipse  by  Dio/8  The  seventh-cen- 
tury  Christian  chroniclerjohn  of  Antioch  olTers  essentially  the  sanie  versión  (with  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  unhistorical  eclipse),  which  he  too  obviously  got  from 
Eunapius.  Butjohn  had  also  read  one  ofthe  Christian  versions  and  added  Theodosiuss 
prayer  to  what  he  tookfrom  Eunapius,  which  in  effect  turned  the  eclipse  into  an  ornen 
fávoring  Theodosius,  resulting  in  an  account  not  so  very  diflerent  from  the  versión  we 
find  in  the  eedesiastieal  historiaos/9 

Taken  by  itself,  without  reference  to  Rufinos,  Augustine,  or  Theodoret,  there  is  no 
trace  ofapagan/Christian  dimensión  in  Zosimus  s  account  ofthe  battle.  Like  Zosimus 
(who  describes  Eugenius  as  “terrified”  by  Theodosiuss  ad vanee),  John  blames  the 
defeat  on  Eugenius  s  inexperience.  Arbogast  Eunapius  praised  as  brave  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible,  Eugenius  as  leamed  and  virtuous.100  But  not  so  much  as  a  hint  that  cither  favored 
paganism.  It  seems  that,  like  Philostorgius,  Eunapius  treated  Theodosiuss  victory  as 
just  another  triumph  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker.  There  is  no  detectable  pagan 
agenda.  It  is  simply  a  secular  versión,  what  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a  secular 
history. 

Inlight  of  the  silence  of  Chrysostom,  Philostorgius,  and  Sócrates,  the  true  expla¬ 
nation  of  Zosimus  s  failure  to  mention  the  pagan/Christian  dimensión  of  the  battle 
may  be  nothing  more  than  ¡gnorance.  It  has  long  been  realized  that  Eunapius  was 
poorly  informed  about  western  events,  to  the  extent  that  he  apparently  knew  nothing 
about  the  saga  of  the  altar  of  Victory  or  Gratians  wíthdrawal  of  subsidies  from  the 
pagan  cults — very  surprísing  omissions  in  a  pagan  historian,  only  really  explicable  in 
terms  of  ¡gnorance  (p.  47).  Moreover,  depending  on  just  when  and  where  he  com- 
posed  the  final  installment  of  his  history,  Eunapius  may  actuaily  have  written  before 
the  wind  miracle  entered  the  Greek  historícal  tradition  (next  section). 


9J.  So  Paschoud,  2 osime  2. 2  ( 1979),  477. 
p6.  KovaC  in  Bratoz  1996, 109-18. 

97-  Out  of  250  referentes  to  eclipses  in  ancient  literature,  more  than  200  are  false:  see  Demandt  1970, 
discussing  the  Frigidus  on  it  and  32. 

98.  For  Cretnona,Tac.  Hisl.  iii.  iy,  Dio  65.  n¡  Demandt  1970, 12. 

9?.  Joh.  Ant.  F  280. 37-69  R  =  iS2.M;  it  is  trae  that  John  places  Theodosius's  prayer  after  the  eclipse,  but 
that  does  not  aifect  its  potential  status  as  a  manifestation  of  divine  will. 

100.  Zos.  iv.S3-S4»  Eun.  F  38. 1-2. 
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According  to  Hcdrick,  even  those  wiJJing  to  minimize  the  role  of  religión  in  Che 
actual  Frigidus  carapaign  "must  concede  that  in  the  aftermath  influential  Christian 
authors  such  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine  conceived  of  the  usurpation  as  a  pagan 
revolt.”101  There  is  in  fact  no  evidence  whatever  for  any such  contemporary  conception, 
least  of  all  ín  Ambrose.  It  does  not  appear  un  til  Rufinus,  who  was  followed,  with 
important  qualilications,  by  Augustine.  Writing  as  he  was  in  402/3,  Rufinus  may  look 
like  a  virtually  contemporary  source  for  394,  but  he  had  becn  far  away  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  time,  and  a  very  different  perspective  had  developed  in  Che  course  of  those 
eight  interveningyears.  As  for  Augustine,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that,  despite  sticking 
closely  to  Rufinus's  narrative  throughout  his  account  of  the  Christian  emperors  of  the 
fourth  century,10i  he  entlrely  dropped  the  vivid  description  of  the  “pagan”  prepara- 
tions  for  the  Frigidus.  Since  he  added  the  story  about  the  statues  of  Júpiter,  he  evi- 
dently  believed  that  Eugenias  had  pagan  supporters,  but  Eugenius  himself  he  brackets 
with  Maximus  as  just  another  usurper  (p.  122).  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  pagan 
revolt. 

It  has  not,  1  think,  been  sufficiently  appreciated  that  Ambrose,  the  only  cxactly 
contemporary  western  source  with  íirsthand  access  in  Milán  to  participants  in  the 
battle  itself,  says  nothing  about  either  a  pagan  revolt  or  a  confrontaron  between 
paganism  and  Christianity.  It  is  worth  examining  the  references  in  Ambrose  Ln  chro- 
nological  order,  without  preconceptions.101  In  the  three  earliest,  even  the  miraculous 
wind  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

First  there  is  a  letter  to  Theodosius  himself  written  immediately  after  Ambrose 
received  news  of  the  victory,  in  September  394: llM 

Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  our  God  who  has  responded  to  your  faith  and  piety.  He 
has  refashioned  an  ancient  type  of  holíness,  letting  us  see  in  our  time  what  we 
marvel  at  as  we  read  the  Scriptures,  namely  the  mighty  presence  of  divine  help 
in  battles,  so  that  mountain  heigbts  have  not  slowed  up  the  course  of  your 
coming,  ñor  did  enemy  arms  prove  any  obstacle. 

After  explidtly  evoking  divine  help  in  battles  on  a  biblical  scale,  the  best  Ambrose 
can  come  up  with  is  a  speedy  transit  of  the  Alps  and  facility  at  coping  with  enemy 
arms!  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  anything  so  dramatic  as  a  miraculous  wind  that 

íoi.  Heürick  1000, 85;  atxiv  he  chums  that  they  "represented  the  revolt  m  exduswely  religtous  terms”  (my 
1  tahes). 

101,  On  which  see  especially  Duval  1966  and  Courcelle  1969. 

ioj.  Paschouds  useful  list  ol"  sources  for  the  Fngnius  ( Zastme  1.  i  [1979J1  488-500)  does  not  in  fact 
inelude  all  relevant  texts  of  Ambrose. 

104.  Ep.  61. 3  (Ep.  exira  culi.  1. 3,  p.  «79  Zeteer). 
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turned  those  enemy  arms  against  themselves  during  the  actual  battle.105  Second  is  a 
íollow-up  letter  to  Theodosius,  no  later  than  (say)  November  394:100 

It  is  said  that  your  victory  was  granted  in  the  manner  of  the  andents,  with 
ancient  por  ten  ts  ( vetustis  miraculis)  like  those  of  the  blessed  Moses,  the  blessed 
Joshua  son  of  Nun,  of  Samuel,  and  of  David.  It  was  granted  not  by  marís  fore- 
sightbutby  the  outpouring  ofheavenly  grace. 

Once  again  Ambrose  attributes  the  victory  to  divine  help,  citing  the  usual  Oíd 
Testament  precedents.  But  Ambrose  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  all  victories  won  by 
orthodox  emperors.  Zelzer  identiíied  the  vetusta  miracula  as  the  miraculous  wind,  but 
the  Oíd  Testament  normally  just  assigns  God  the  credit  in  very  general  terms  (“The 
Lord  gave  victory  to  David"  or  the  like).107  There  is  no  basis  for  seeing  speciiic  acts  of 
divine  intervention  behind  such  remarles.  More  important,  there  is  nothing  here  about 
paganism — and  again  no  wind. 

Next  comes  §  7  of  Ambrose  sfuneraryoration  on  Theodosius  ( Deobitu  Theodosii), 
delívered  on  25  February  395: 

Youwillrecall,  Iam  sure,whattriumphs  the  faith  (fules)  ofTheodosiusacquired 
for  you.  When,  because  of  difficulties  in  the  terrain  and  the  hindrance  of  camp 
followers,  the  army  line  came  down  to  battle  a  little  too  slowly  and  because  of 
your  delay  in  offering  battle  the  enemy  seemed  to  insult  you,  the  princeps 
leaped  down  from  his  horse  and,  advancing  alone  before  the  line, said:  “Where 
is  the  God  of  Theodosius?” 

This  may  be  the  ultímate  source  for  the  detail  of  Theodosius  leaping  off  his  horse  in 
Ohiysostom.,OK  But  in  Chrysostom,  as  in  Rufinus  and  his  followers,  Theodosiuss 
dramatic  battleheld  prayer  is  immediately  followed  by  the  miraculous  wind.109  In 
Ambrose,  however,  all  that  happens  is  that  he  “aroused  all”  with  his  words  (quo  dicto 
excitavit  omnes).  In  the  most  obvious  context  imaginable,  the  wind  is  not  even  men- 
tioned.  Yet  Ambrose  nonetheless  compares  Theodosius’s  victory  to  Oíd  Testament 
victories  throughout. 

ioj.  hoc  loco  ad  mimada  insólita  alludit,  quibus  deus  victoriam  de  Eugenio  reltihm  iüustravit,  notes  Zelzer  ad 
loe.,  citing  Augustine.  But  Ambrose  himself  goes  on  lo  ¡Ilústrate  very  minor  phenomena. 

108.  Ep,  61. 4  ( Ep.  extra  cotí,  3. 4,  p.  181  Zelzer). 

107.  The  closest  parallels  to  the  miraculous  wind  would  be  the  collapse  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  or  the  hail- 
storm  that  fell  on  the  Amontes  when  they  were  already  in  flight,  the  day  the  sun  stood  still  (Joshua  6. 
xoj  10. 11-14). 

108.  SoMacCormack  1981, 336  n.  149.  It  is  uniikely  that  Chrysostom  could  read  Latin,  but  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  copies  of  Ambroses  funeral  oration  accompanied  Theodosiuss  body  on  its  return  to 
Constantinople,  and  that  its  more  strikingdetails  became  known  among  Greek-speakers. 

l0S-  post illarn  imperatoria precem. . .  ventas ita  vehemens  exortus  est..., HE xi. 33  (p.  1039.  s Mommsen);  ‘at 
this  a  sudden  storm  aróse . .  .*  (Chrysostom). 
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For  Ambroses  one  and  oniy  reference  to  a  miraculous  wind  we  have  to  wait  another 
month,  until  his  sermón  on  Psalm  36. 15  delivered  between  19  and  2,4  March  395: 1111 

For  spears  often  rebound  on  those  who  have  thrown  them.  This  happened  in 
the  recent  war,  when  faithless  and  sacrilegious  men  attacked  a  man  trusting  in 
the  Lord,  and  tried  to  snatch  his  throne  away  from  him,  making  diré  thrcats  o£ 
persecuting  the  churches  of  the  Lord,  so  that  suddenly  a  wind  aróse  which  core 
their  shields  from  the  hands  of  the  faithless  and  turned  all  their  spears  and 
missiles  back  on  the  army  of  the  sinner. 

Tire  miraculous  wind  is  the  high  point  of  most  surviving  accounts  of  the  Frigidus. 
Sudden  storms  during  the  first  week  of  September  are  indced  common  in  this  area.m 
But  they  are  normally  accompanied  by  torrential  rain  (not  mentioned  in  any  of 
these  texts),ul  which  might  have  been  expected  to  inconvenience  both  sides  equally. 
A  storm  consisting  solely  of  a  wind  that  affected  only  one  side  is  neither  probable  in 
itself  ñor  in  keeping  with  local  condi tions.  And  a  storm  that  Üterally  blew  spears  back 
on  those  who  had  thrown  them  is  sheer  fantasy. 

In  the  context  of  his  sermón  it  was  not  Ambroses  purpose  to  describe  the  battlc, 
but  to  ¡ilústrate  the  verse  he  was  explaining;  the  sinner  whose  malice  hurts  only  him- 
self.  Like  the  good  preacher  he  was,  he  cast  around  for  a  vivid  illustration,  and  found 
it  in  a  sudden  storm  that  hit  the  iield  of  the  Frigidus.  Like  the  trained  rhetoridan  he 
was,  he  naturally  felt  free  to  exaggerate  to  underline  his  point,  producing  what,  in  a 
sermón,  was  a  perfectly  acceptable  hyperbole."*  Yet  why  does  he  fail  to  mentíon  the 
wind  in  those  three  earlier  passages  where  he  had  ascribed  Theodosiuss  victory  to 
divine  assistance? 

The  answer  is  there  in  the  text  if  we  just  read  the  following  sentence.  There  is  no 
suggestion  in  Ambrose  that  the  storm  carne  in  answer  to  the  emperor  s  prayers — or 
even  during  the  battle.  It  took  place  be/ore  the  battle.  “The  enemy  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  already  they  could  not  withstand  the  onslaught  of  a  wind.  They  were  being  laid 
low  by  their  own  javelins  and,  worse  still,  these  wounds  affected  their  minds  more 
than  their  bodies"  ( adhuc  hostis  deerat,  et  iam  ilii  ventorum  proeliaferre  non  poterani, 
suisque  spiculis  stemebantur  et,  quod  peius  est ,  non  erant  corporum  graviora  vulnera  illa 
quain  mentium).  Ambroses  point  is  that  Eugeniuss  troops  were  already  demoralized 
by  this  sudden  storm  before  the  battle.  Another  half-dozen  lines  continué  the  motif  of 
men  wounded  by  their  own  weapons,  but  it  soon  becomes  olear  that  these  are  now 
metaphorical  weapons.  Like  any  skilful  preacher,  Ambrose  has  returned  to  his  text: 

no.  Palanque  1933, 551-53;  Homes  Dudden  1935, 689-90. 
in.  Gerbenne  1999, 173-75;  KovaC  inflratoí  íyyfi,  109-18. 

111.  As  Pasclioud  1997, 178,  remarks,  the  darkness  that  accompanied  or  preceded  the  dawnpour  miglit 
expiain  the  eclipse  versión. 

113.  A  deceits  ven  supcriectio,  in  QuinUlians  terminology:  InU.  8. 6. 67;  Lausberg  1998,  §  909,  p.  410. 
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those  who  act  from  malice  dcstroy  themselves.  The  degree  of  reality  that  lies  behind 
this  moral  lesson  is  unclear  (if  the  enemy  had  not  arrived  yet,  why  were  Eugenius  s 
mentbíowing  their  spears?),  but  let  us  concede  that  the  troops  were  indeed  discon- 
eerted  by  a  sudden  storm.  Ambrose  himself,  our  earliest,  best-placed,  and  most 
authoritative  source  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  did  not  happen  during  the  battle.  We  are 
surely  bound  to  accept  this  chronology.  What  possibie  motive  could  he  have  had  to 
move  it  from  during  to  before  the  battle?  Herc  is  our  explanation  for  his  earlier  silence. 
Since  the  only  storm  Ambrose  knew  carne  before  the  battle,  naturally  it  never  occurred 
tohim  that  it  was  the  answer  to  Theodosiuss  prayers  during  the  battle,  much  less  the 
lurning  point  of  the  battle.  The  only  thing  about  it  that  caught  his  interest  was  the 
moral  ofwickedness  defeating  itself. 

Verbal  parallels  strongly  suggest  that  ¡t  was  from  Ambrose  (¡acula  in  ipsos  qui  ea 
iecerint  rejunduntur. . ,  tela . . .  retorqueret)  that  Rufinus  got  his  formulation  of  the  wind- 
miracle  ( tela  hostium  in  eos  qui  iecerant  retorqueret). UH  Since  he  had  returned  from 
Pd  les  tiñe  and  was  living  in  Aquileia  when  he  wrote  the  HE,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Ambrose,  no  doubt  conveniently  available  to 
him  in  the  library  of  his  patrón  Bishop  Chromatius  of  Aquileia,  a  friend  of  Ambrose. 
It  is  tempting  to  conclude  that  it  was  Rufinus  who  transformed  a  minor  prebattle  curi- 
osity  into  a  major  battlefield  miracle.  Yet  Rufinus  was  not  in  fact  the  first  person  to 
take  thisstep. 

Surprisingly,  ironically  enough,  that  was  the  new  court  poet  Claudian,  according 
to  Augustine  a  staunch  pagan.  Yet  despite  its  superficial  classicizing  veneer,  his  pane- 
gyric  on  Honorius’s  third  consulate,  recited  at  Milán  early  in  January  396,  closely 
folíows  the  offidal  line:  an  emperor  beloved  by  God  for  whom  a  miraculous  wind 
turned  the  enemy ’s  spears  against  themselves:115 

Te  propter  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procellis 
obruit  adversas  acies  revolutaque  tela 
vertit  in  auctores  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 
o  nimium  dilecte  deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antris 
Aeolus  armates  hiemes,  cui  militat  aether 
et  corüurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti. 

Foryour  [Honorius's]  sake  the  north  wind  overwhelmed  the  enemy  line  with 
itsicymountain  storms,  hurled  their  weapons  backon  the  throwers  and  drove 
back  their  spears  with  its  blast.  You  are  indeed  beloved  of  god,  you  for  whom 
Aeolus  pours  armed  tempests  from  his  cave,  you  for  whom  the  elements  do 
battle,  and  the  winds  come  together  at  the  sound  of  your  war-trumpets. 

114.  For  fuller  discussion,  Courcelle  19 69,  passim;  see  too  Perrelli  1995,  s6»-6a. 

uj.  111  Cons.  Him.  94-95.  The  fact  that  the  emperor  Ciaudian  ís  addressing  is  Honorios,  to  whose  aus- 
píces  (as  cónsul)  be  credits  bis  father  s  victory,  is  írrelevant  to  the  point  at  issue. 
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The  same  paradox  expressed  in  much  the  same  terms  and  words  as  Ambrose.  Yet 
while  the  shared  conceit  ofspears  being  blown  backon  thuse  who  threw  them116  leaves 
little  doubt  that  Claudian  knew  Ambrose  (if  only  indirectly),  he  was  surely  also  influ- 
enced  by  another,  much  older  text:  Silius's  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Hxpanding 
on  a  brief  statement  in  Livy,  Silius  representsjuno  ordering  Aeolus  to  release  a  wind 
(the  Vulturnus)  that  blewsand  in  the  face  of  the  Romans,  blinding  them,  causing  their 
spears  to  fail  uselessly  behind  them,  and  blowing  their  swords  asi  de  when  they  were 
about  to  strike  the  foe.  Claudian  undoubtedly  knew  Silius,11'  and  it  makes  a  neat 
reversal  to  turn  the  wind  responsible  for  Romes  most  infamous  defeat  into  the  wind 
that  gave  Theodosius  his  greatest  victory.  Silius's  two  conceits  are  slightly  difieren  t 
from  Claudian’s,  but  one  major  motif  Claudian  surely  took  from  Silius  was  the  sudden 
wind  that  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  As  for  Ambrose,  Claudian  may  have  beenin  Milán 
as  early  as  March  395  to  hear  him  preach  in  person.  Paradox  and  hyperbole  were  the 
essence  of  panegyric,  and  no  one  could  have  faulted  a  verse  panegyrist  for  making  the 
most  of  Ambrose's  storm.  It  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that  Claudian’s  earlier  ref- 
erence  to  the  Frigidus  ( Panegyric  on  Olybrius  and  Probinus  103-13)  has  nothing  about 
the  miraculous  wind.  For  it  was  recited  at  Rome  in  January  395,  beíore  Ambrose’s 
sermón.  Claudian  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  thís  wind  carne  in  answer  to  the 
emperor  s  prayers,  but  he  nonetheless  clearly  implies  that  it  carne  during  the  battle  at 
his  bidding  (Silius’s  wind  carne  at  a  goddesss  bidding).  Since  his  íirst  appearance  at 
Rome  in  January  395  Claudian  had  become  the  new  poetic  sensation.  His  poems  were 
widely  read  (Augustine  cites  this  very  passage  in  his  account  of  the  Frigidus),  and  no 
doubt  found  readersin  Constantinople.11* 

This  might  explain  Chrysostom.  Tlie  detail  oí  Theodosius  leaping  down  from  his 
horse  to  pray  is  only  otherwise  known  from  Ambrose’s  De  obitu.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Rutinas  and  so  is  also  missing  from  all  his  derivativas.  Chrysostom  also  has  the  miracu¬ 
lous  wind  in  much  the  same  form  as  Ruiinus  three  years  before  Ruiinus  wrote.lw  While 
it  is  conceivable  that  Chrysostom  got  to  know  the  highlights  of  De  obitu,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sermón  on  Psalm  36.  If  Claudian’s  III  Com. 
Hotu  was  read  in  Constantinople,  it  is  likely  to  have  found  Greek  imitators,  wliich 
Chrysostom  is  likely  to  have  read  or  heard.  He  may  have  got  both  details  from  the  same 
work,  a  panegyric  bysomebilingual  visitor  from  the  West  that  combined  both  Ambrosian 
details  in  the  same  work,  with  the  miraculous  wind  iiltered  tlirough  Claudian. 

If  Ruiinus  read  Ambrose  through  the  filter  of  Claudian,  that  would  explain  why 
(likc  modern  scholars)  he  ignorad  or  overlooked  "the  enemy  had  not  yet  arrived”  By 

u6.  So  lar  as  t  have  been  able  10  discover,  a  conceit  unknown  to  dassieal  poelry  or  rhetonc. 

117.  W are  1004, 168-69;  Li  vy  11.46. 9;  Silius,  Púnica  ix.  491  Silius  is  clearly  mtluenced  here  by  Vergil  ¡> 

account  oi'Juno  ordering  Aeolus  to  loose  the  wind»  against  Aeneass  fleet  mAenenh.  81-90,  but  there 
is  no  sign  thai  Claudian  had  Vergd  in  mind.  Polybius  has  nothing  about  ,1  wind,  and  most  scholars 
regard  it  as  “an  mvention  of  Román  propaganda"  (Walbanks  note);  Dewar  1994. 

118.  For  the  evidente,  Catneron  1970, 241-46;  Whitby  1985, 507-16. 

119.  "¡a  pév  péXt)  tííiv  ¿vnvTtuv  team  twv  á^iévtuiv  ¿«pipeto,  PG  63. 491. 
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transferring  Ambrose's  wind  from  its  original  metaphorical  and  spiritual  context  into 
what  purports  to  be  a  historical  narrative,  he  turned  it  into  a  miracle.  What  started  out 
as  atrope  in  a  sermón  gave  the  miracle  of  the  wind  its  place  in  the  evolving  saga  of  the 
Frigidus. 

Back  to  the  pagans.  This  wind  aróse,  Ambrose  explained  in  his  sermón,  “in  the 
recent  war,  when  faithless  and  sacrilegious  raen  ( infideles  et  sacrilegí)  attacked  a  man 
trusting  in  the  Lord,"  and  goes  on  to  describe  them  “shooting  poisoned  arrows  of  per¬ 
fidy  against  the  people  ofChristfrom  the  quiverof  their  hear ts."  It  might  seem  obvious 
that  fchese  people  must  be  pagans.  But  any  unsuccessful  challenger  of  a  victorious 
Christian  emperor  was  likely  to  be  so  characterized.  In  such  a  context,  Maxentius, 
Licmius,  Magnentius,  and  Magnus  Maximus  would  be  infideles  et  sacrilegí  no  less  than 
Eugenius.  Moreover,  it  is  one  thlng  for  a  partisan  of  the  victor  to  blacken  the  ñame  of 
defeated  rebels  by  ímplying  that  they  were  unbelievers,  and  quite  another  to  claim  this 
as  solid  evídence  that  the  revolt  itself  was  inspirad  by  paganism. 

If  the  Frigidus  had  really  been  perceived  by  contemporaries  as  the  final  defeat  of 
paganism,  we  should  expect  to  find  clear  evídence  in  De  obitu  ‘Ifieodosii,  a  public  eulogy 
of  the  emperor  pronounced  in  Milán  barely  four  months  after  the  battle.120  Some 
scholars  have  indeed  so  read  it.121  Yet  there  are  only  two  unmistakable  references  to 
paganism  in  the  entire  speech.  First  a  curiously  oblique  passage  in  De  obitu  4  in  which 
“supplanting  the  perfidy  of  tyrants”  is  linked  to  the  stamping  out  of  worship  of  ¡dols.  It 
might  seem  tempting  to  see  an  allusion  to  the  suppression  of  a  pagan  revolt  here,122  but 
closer  analysis  reveáis  the  reference  to  be  much  more  general.  In  the  first  place  the 
plural  tyranm,  obviously  including  Maximus  as  well  as  Eugenius,  prohibits  exclusive 
focus  on  the  Frigidus.  In  thesecond,  the  entireparagraphisshot  through  with  allusions 
to  the  biblical  story  ofjacob.  Honorius  performs  the  burial  rites  for  his  father  after  forty 
d,iys  just  as  Joseph  performed  the  burial  rites  for  his  father  Jacob  after  forty  days. 
íhcodosius  is  said  to  have  "supplanted"  ( supplantavit )  the  perfidy  of  tyrants  because 
Jacob  “supplanted”  his  brother  Esau  (Génesis  zs.  25;  27. 3 6),m  and  to  have  "hidden  the 
idols  of  the  gentiles”  ( abscondit  simulacro  geittium ).m  “For,"  Ambrose  explains,  "his 
faith  has  hidden  ( abscondit )  all  worship  of  idols  and  stamped  out  all  their  rituals.” 

This  is  not  at  all  the  straightforward  statement  of  contemporary  fact  it  appears  to 
be.  Why  that  curious  abscondit,  usually  translated  “put  away“  (implying  “abolish”)  but 
properly  “hid”  or  “buried”?  Once  again  this  is  a  biblical  allusion,  to  Jacob's  wife  Rachel 
stealing  the  gods  of  her  father,  Laban,  and  then  "hiding"  them  by  sitting  on  them  and 


lio.  The  De  obitu  was  delivered  on  25  Fcbruary  395. 

141.  "Ambrose  ehooses  to  stylise  it  into  a  battle  against  paganism,"  Errington  1997, 399. 
ni.  So,  for  example,  the  recent  discussion,  by  Gerbenne  1999, 161-76  at  171. 

«13.  edebrat. . .  quadragesimain  patris  Jacob,  supplantatoris  iltius ,  et  nos  celebrumus  Tbeodosii  quadragesnnam, 
qui  ¡mitatus  Jacob  supplantavit  perfidiatn  tyrannorum,  De  obitu  Vieodosii  3-4;  cf.  S4-SS- 
‘24.  Errington  1997,  399,  improbably  claims  that  these  simulacro  are  the  pagan  idols  set  up  before  the 
battle. 
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clainúng  that  she  was  having  her  period  (Génesis  31. 34-35).  Ambrose  is  in  face  drawing 
here  on  Iiis  own  sermons  on  Jacob  delivered  in  386, 1ÍJ  where  he  had  interpretad 
Radiéis  "hiding”  ( abscomiit )  of  these  “idols  o f  the  gentiles”  as  proving  that  they  were 
unelean.  A  few  chaplees  later  (Génesis  35.  4)  Jacob  "buries  the  foreign  gods”  of  the 
Hivites  beneath  a  terebinth  tree.  In  his  De  Jacob  Ambrose  had  interpreted  this  "bury- 
ing"  ( abscotido  again)  of  the  “idols  of  the  gentiles"  ( simulacra  gentium)  as  proof  that 
the  "faith  of  the  church  has  destroyed  every  practica  of  paganism"  (fitics  enim  ecdesiae 
oitmem  abservantiain  gentilitatis  abolcvit).llb  Talcen  by  itself,  the  claim  in  De  obilu  4  that 
"the  faith  of  Theodosius  has  hidden  ali  worship  of  idols  and  stamped  oot  all  their  rit- 
uals"  might  well  seem  to  imply  an  impressive  recent  defeat  of  paganism.  But  when  we 
discover  that  Ambrose  himself  made  exactly  the  same  daim  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  words  eight  years  before  the  Frigidus,  right  down  to  the  (in  the  context  of  De 
obitu  puzzlmg)  self-quotation  about  "hiding  idols,”  its  contemporary  relevance  and 
factual  basis  is  inevitably  much  diminished. 

The  second  reference  to  paganism  in  De  obitu  comes  in  §  38: 

Whoever  during  lite  fittingly  celebrates  the  Pasch  of  the  Lord  shall  be  in 
perpetual  light.  Who  celebrated  it  more  gloriously  than  he  who  removed  sac- 
rilegious  errors,  closed  temples,  destroyed  idols?  For  in  this  was  King  Josiah 
preferred  to  his  aneestors. 

Once  again,  the  entire  passage  is  modeled  on  an  Oíd  Testament  text,  this  time  2,  Kings 
13,' 27  where  Josiah  king  of  Judah  destroys  the  altars  and  idols  of  false  gods  and  com- 
mands  all  the  people  to  celébrate  the  Pasch  of  the  Lord  (where  Pasch  =  Passover). 
Naturally,  it  is  signiikant  that  Theodosius  is  compared  to  the  ene  Oíd  Testament  king 
who  attempted  to  stamp  out  the  paganism  of  his  day,  but  nothing  in  the  context  sug- 
gests  that  this  achievement  was  due  to  the  recent  victory  at  the  Frigidus.  Rather  it  is 
represented  as  a  timeless  consequence  of  Theodosius’s  piety.  In  an  earlier  section 
Ambrose  had  compared  Honorius  to  KingJosiah,  and,  more  than  two  years  before  the 
Frigidus,  Valentinian  II  as  weü.,2l< 

The  victory  itself  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  De  obitu,  in  each  case  as  an 
illustration  of  the  emperor ’s  piety  rather  than  for  its  own  importance  or  even  to  ¡ilús¬ 
trate  his  prowess  as  a  commander.  When  he  leaps  off  his  horse  to  pray  (5  7)  we  are 
merely  told  that  he  “aroused  all,”  with  no  reference  even  to  the  enemy,  let  alone 
paganism.  The  second  passage  is  §  34:  altbough  he  had  won  a  glorious  victory, 
because  of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy  Theodosius  abstained  from  the  sacraments 
until  he  recognized  the  grace  of  God  toward  him  in  the  arríval  of  his  children 

115.  Hornea  Dúdele n  193$/  ¡5  83;  Moorhead  1999,  13S. 

116.  De  ¡Mab  ii.  5. 15  and  ii.  7. 33  (C.  Schenkl  [ed.],  CSEL  xxxii.  i,  1897,  pp.  46-13»  and  51. 13). 

117.  Or  the  parallel  narrative  in  1  Chronicles  34-35. 

118.  De  obitu  Theodosií  15  {¡¡rae  ceteris  re¿ibus  Israel  Dmnini  pincha  celebmvtt  tí  ctrtmoiiiarum  abóle vit 
errores);  De  obilu  Valeulinúini  57  (itti  do/nini  pascha  cclebravil  ut  «ñutes  retro  principes  ¡uperaret). 
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(Honorius  and  Placidia).129  This  is  cited  as  one  of  many  illustrations  of  Theodosius  s 
willingness  to  do  penance. 

The  third  passage  is  §  10.  After  describing  how  Elisha,  surrounded  by  Syrians, 
prayed  to  God  to  blind  thein,  Ambrose  argües  that  perfidy  is  a  form  ofblindness  (ubi 
perfidia,  ibi  caecitas).  “Deservedly,  then”  he  continúes,  “was  the  army  of  unbelievers 
(exercitus  infidelium )  blind.”1  w  What  he  is  accusing  this  "army  of  unbelievers"  of  is  per¬ 
fidia,  a  term  that  in  Ambrose  denotes  any  repudiation  or  perversión  o ffides,m  in  this 
context  almost  certainly  disloyalty,  as  in  §  1  (ultorem  perfidias  after  a  reference  to  exer¬ 
citus  fident)  and  6  ( perfidiam  tyrannorum ).  Again  and  again,  Ambrose  appeals  to  the 
loyalty  the  army  owed  to  its  two  new  emperors,  especially  the  ten-year-old  Honorius 
(§§  2,  d,  8),  and  one  out  of  many  passages  in  Claudian  reveáis  why.  This  is  from  a 
speech  of  Theodosius  addressing  Arcadius  in  a  dream,  describing  the  immediate  after- 
math  ofhis  own  death:m 

cum  divus  abirem 

res  incompositas  (fateor)  tumidasque  reliqui. 
stringebat  vetítos  etiamnum  exercitus  enses 
Alpinis  odiis,  alternaque  iurgiavicti 
victoresque  dabant.  vixhaec  amentia  nostris 
excubiis,  nedum  puero  rectore  quiesset. 
heu  quantum  timui  vobis,  quid  libera  tan  tí 
mllitis  auderet  moles,  cum  patre  remoto 
ferveret  iam  laeta  novis.  dissensus  acerbus 
et  gravior  consensus  erat. 

When  I  was  raised  to  heaven  I  left  disorder  and  chaos  behind,  I  admit.The  army 
was  sdll  drawing  their  forbidden  swords  in  that  bitter  Alpine  conflict  [the 
Frigidus];  conquerors  and  conquered  alike  gave  rise  to  conflict  in  tum.  This 
madness  could  scarcely  have  been  calmed  by  my  vigilance,  much  less  by  tlie 
rule  of  a  boy.  How  1  feared  for  you  what  the  uncontrolled  might  of  so  many  sol- 
diers  might  daré,  when,  with  your  father  gone,  there  carne  a  feverish  desire  for 
change.  Discord  was  dangerous  enough,  but  unanimity  more  dangerous  still. 


The  loyalty  of  the  two  now  uncomfortably  combined  armies  to  their  child  emperor 
was  a  more  urgent  consideration  in  February  395  than  the  fate  of  paganism.  As  in  the 
sermón  on  Psalm  36,  infidelis  is  not  precise  enough,  in  the  absence  ofany  other  pointer 


319.  jtlioruin ...  advento:  for  the  inclusión  of  Placidia,  Paulin.  V  Ambr.  31,  with  Oost  1968, 60  n.  63, 

130.  Mannix  thought  that  caeeus  here  alluded  to  the  etfects  of  the  miraculous  wind,  but  whtle  a  sandstorm 
might  blind,  this  was  simply  a  wind,  and  there  is  no  other  reference  to  the  miraculous  wind  in  De 
obitu. 

131.  Madec  1974, 231,  eíting  many  examples  in  n.  274. 

132.  De  bella  Gildonico  292-300  ( Loeb  translation,  adapted).  For  the  other  passages,  notably  ¡a  Rufimim  ó. 
105-19,  Cameron,  1970, 162-65, 171-72. 
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ín  the  context,  to  prove  a  referen  ce  to  paganism  rather  than  the  impiety  predicated  of 
any  and  all  opponents  of  a  legitímate  Christian  emperor.  As  many  critics  have  noticed, 
here  as  elsewhere  ín  the  speech  Ambrose  regularly  plays  on  the  two  meanings  of fides, 
(religious)  faith  and  (poütical)  loyalty.1" 

Ihe  two  passages  in  De  obitu  that  proclaim  the  end  of  paganism  (55  4  and  38}  are 
overshadowed  by  four  other  themes  allotted  far  more  space  and  emphasis; 
Theodosius's  clemency,  humility,  and  penitence;  and  above  all  his  Christian  faith 
and  the  loyalty  owed  to  the  sons  who  have  inherited  both  his  throne  and  his  faith. 
First  clemency.  De  obitu  is  full  of  referentes  to  Theodosius's  clemency  (§5  12,  13,  14, 
25,  26,  33,  39).  Tire  only  other  emperor  identihed  among  Constantines  Christian 
heirs  is  Gradan,  and  the  fact  that  Ambrose  twice  links  Thcodosius  with  Gratian  in 
heaven  (§5  39  and  52)  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  his  purpose  was  to  link  theír 
campaigns  against  paganism,  Tempting  though  this  might  seem,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  context  of  either  passage  to  suggest  such  a  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  both  pas¬ 
sages  stress  the  clemency  of  the  two  emperors  (“in  litis  world  they  took  delight  in 
pardoning  many”  5  52).  It  was  Ambrose  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  emperor 
to  pardon  rebels  and  theír  kin.  Augustine  too  emphasizes  Theodosius's  demency 
after  the  battie,  as  does  Paulinus  the  deacon.1'11  So  too,  despite  those  "pagan"  trim- 
mings  that  misled  earlier  critics,  did  Claudian,  combining  piety  and  clemency  in  a 
single  sentence.,1!1  The  emperor  himself  aifected  regret  about  Flavian’s  suicide, 
claiming  that  he  would  have  spared  him.1'6  If  pagan  resentment  played  any  part  in 
Eugenius's  usurpation  (which  is  doubtful),  given  the  extreme  youth  of  the  new 
western  emperor  Honorius  and  the  uncertain  loyalty  of  the  army,  the  immediate 
aitermath  of  Eugenius's  defeat  would  have  bcen  the  worst  possible  moment  to 
embarkon  the  campaign  of  forced  conversions  some  have  postulated. 

Yet  according  to  Hedrick,  immediately  after  the  Frigidus  ''Thcodosius  insisted  that 
the  surviving  pagan  elite  convert.”  He  cites  two  texts,  neither  of  which  comes  cióse  to 
supporting  so  extreme  a  claim,  one  each  from  Augustine  and  Prudentius.  First 
Augustine:07 

The  sons  of  his  enemies  ( ininucorum  suorum ),  whose  fathers  had  been  slain 
not  so  much  by  his  command  as  by  the  violence  ofwar,  took  refuge  ín  a  church 
even  though  they  were  not  yet  Christians.  Wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation  to  make  Christians  of  them  ( Christianos  hac  occasione fieri  voluit),  and 
loving  them  with  Christian  charity,  he  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  property, 
but  indeed  increased  their  honors. 


133.  Sce  partieularly  Steidle  1978, 103, 

134.  McLynn  1994, 354;  Aug.  CD  v.  16;  Paulin.  Vita  Ambr.  31. 

13$.  non  í multare  iactnti  /  malebat;  mitis  precibus,  pietatis  abumians,  /  poeime  parcus  erat  (¡V  Con*. 
ni- 14). 

136.  ILS  294 8,  linc  16;  Hedrick  1000, 3, 

137.  Hedrick  2000,  xv,  56, 71;  Aug.  CD  5, 26. 


Taken  by  themselves,  the  words  Christiattos...  fieri  voluit  might  imply  forccd  convcr- 
sion.89  But  the  combination  of  the  context  and  the  limiting  formula  hac  occasione 
support  a  milder  translation,  such  as  that  of  Dyson  (quoted  above),  or  David  Knowles 
(penguin) :  "Theodosius  wished  them  to  become  Christians,  since  the  occasion  thus 
offered.”  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  sons  of 
ringleaders  (presumably  no  more  than  a  handful  of  sénior  officials)  who  had  actually 
taken  refuge  in  Christian  churches,  and  ordering  the  conversión  of  all  remaining 
pagans.  Augustine  gives  no  ñames,  but  the  younger  Flavian  did  not  lose  his  property 
and  was  soon  reappointed  to  high  office.  It  is  going  too  far  to  claim  that  Theodosius 
pardoned  him  on  condition  that  he  convert  to  Christianity.09 

Thesecond  text  is  a  fanciful  account  by  Prudentius  of  mass  conversions  of  Román 
senators  followingan  exhortationby  Theodosius,  again  immediately  after  the  Frigidus. 
Tostart  with,  the  exhortation  is  fiction,  since  we  know  that  Theodosius  did  not  in  fact 
go  to  Rome  or  address  the  senate.  And  even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  eioquent  speech 
Prudentius  supplies  reflects  an  imperial  letter  or  speech  to  a  senatorial  embassy  in 
Milán,  the  conversions  that  supposedly  followed  were,  he  emphasizes,  entirely 
voluntary.  He  describes  a  formal  motion  in  the  senate  to  ban  the  worship  of  idols:M0 

Alarge  number  cross  over  to  the  sitie  where  our  noble  emperor  s  motion  calis, 
asjree  in  miad  as  in  foot.  No  room  is  there  for  resentment;  no  one  is  intimidated 
by  bride  forcé-,  it  is  clear  to  see  that  such  is  their  will;  all  are  convinccd  by  reasoti 
alone  andfollow  their  own  judgment,  not  a  command.  And  our  good  leader, 
requiting  earthly  Services  with  equal  rewards,  gives  to  the  worshippers  ofidols 
ashare  of  the  highest  dignities,  allows  them  to  viewith  the  repute  of  their  fam- 
ilies,  and  forbids  not  to  men  who  are  still  in  the  coils  of  paganism  a  career  in 
the  highest  worldly  ranks  when  they  have  deserved  them. 

While  implying  that  few  pagans  were  left,  Prudentius  was  obviously  very  concemed 
to  underline  that  no  one  was  forced  to  convert.  Symmachus  himself,  as  Prudentius's 
poem  iliustrates,  continued  to  remain  ín  high  public  esteem  despite  his  unrepentant 
paganism. 

Theodosius's  penitence  is  a  favorite  Ambrosian  theme.  It  receives  renewed 
emphasis  in  De  obitu  (§5  13,  27-28,  and  especially  34).  The  themes  of  his  faith  and 
piety  run  right  through  the  speech,  with  victory  on  the  field  of  battie  just  one  of  its 
rewards.  In  a  remarkable  digression  toward  the  end  of  the  speech  Theodosius's  faith  is 
set  in  a  historícal  context  going  back  to  Constantine.  Rather  surprisingly,  the  primary 
credit  is  assigned  to  his  mother  the  Augusta  Helena,  who  not  only  (so  Ambrose 


138.  For  voto  used  (especially  of  emperors)  in  the  sense  ‘order,"  sce  Vidén  1984,  8j. 

139.  Chaslagnol  1962, 242;  Sogno  2006, 80.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  Flavian  was  one  of  those  who 
took  refuge  in  a  church. 

140.  Contra  Symm.  i.  608-15. 
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dairas)  discovered  che  True  Cross,  but  also  the  nails  Chat  had  pinned  Christ  to  itMI 
These  nails  she  had  fashioned  into  a  diadem  and  a  bit  for  her  son's  bridle,  the  diadem 
as  a  symbol  of  empire,  the  bit  as  a  curb  that  lilts  the  eyes  of  emperors  heavenward  to 
seekCbrist  rather  than  downward  to  the  corruption  of  the  world.M2  Constantine  used 
both  and  "passed  on  his  faith  to  the  emperors  who  succeeded 

Ihe  relevance  of  this  lengthy  digression  (§§  40-51,  a  sixth  of  the  entire  speech)  has 
been  much  debated.144  It  is  the  most  elabórate  of  four  dilferent  treatments  of  essen- 
tially  the  saíne  theme:  the  transmission  of  faith.  Tlie  lirst  of  the  other  three  is 
Theodosius  himself  leaving  his  sons  the  "legacy  of  his  piety”  (pietatis  suae  reliquit  here¬ 
des,  5  2).  The  second  the  heritage  of  faith  among  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  with  Honorius  playing  the  role  ofjoseph  to  Theodosius’s  Jacob  {§§  3, 4, 9).  And 
the  third  is  a  reverse  illustration:  the  four  sepárate  passages  in  which  Theodosius  is 
praised  íbr  deposing  usurpers  ( tyraimi )  in  the  plural,  4,  53, 56,  and  most  explicitly 
39,  where  as  a  pendant  to  Theodosius  embracing  Gradan  in  heaven  in  the  assembly  of 
the  saints,  Ambrose  describes  Maximus  and  Hugenius  in  hell  together,  “teaching  by  a 
miserable  example  the  wickedness  of  taking  up  arms  against  their  emperors."1'1'  The 
fourfold  repetition  makes  it  clear  that,  though  writing  in  the  immediate  aítermath  of 
the  Frigidus,  Ambrose  drew  no  significant  distinction  between  the  crimes  ofMaximus 
and  Eugenius.  More  remaxkably  still,  5  39  represents  Theodosius  embracing  Gratian, 
“who  no  longer  grieves  for  his  wounds,  for  he  has  found  an  avenger,”  thus  (by  implica- 
tion)  saying  more  about  the  defeat  ofMaximus  than  Eugenius. 

Maximus  and  Eugenius  are  often  linked  as  the  two  successive  usurpers  deposed  by 
Theodosius  in  other  contemporary  texts,  such  as  Claudian  and,  more  important, 
Prudentius  (gemini  bis  victor  caede  tyranni).  The  relevance  ofPruden  tius  to  the  Frigidus 
has  often  been  overlooked.  The  bulk  of  the  íirst  book  of  the  Contra  Symmachum  seems 
to  have  been  written  shordy  aiter  the  Frigidus,  befare  Theodosius  s  death  in  January 
395  (Ch.  9.  4).  Like  Zosimus,  though  from  the  opposite  perspective,  it  implies  that 
Home  was  sunk  in  paganism  till  Theodosius,  fresh  from  his  victory  at  the  Frigidus, 
urged  the  senate  to  convert.140  In  the  oponing  Unes  Prudentius  daims  to  have  believed 
that  Theodosius  had  already  climinated  the  disease,  but  then  the  plague  broke  out 
anew  (renovata  lúes,  i.  5).  It  is  tempting  to  identífy  this  “renewal  of  the  plague”  with 
Flavian’s  “pagan  revivar  under  Eugenius,  but  nothing  in  the  rest  of  Prudentius's  narra- 

141.  Ambrose  i¡>  the  earhest  sur viving source  for  this  celebrated  but  unhistoricil  story.  Borgchammar  1991, 
60-66,  and  Drijvers  1992, 108-13,  both  argüe  that  Ambrose  got  it  from  the  lost  Ecdesiastical  Hislory  of 
Gelawus.  But  if  Geiasius  wrote  no  earlier  than  the  inid-liíth  century  (11. 3),  vre  should  perhajis  relurn 
to  the  oíd  vi ew  that  the  kgend  developed  m  the  West  (Borgchammar  1991,  8  n.  6),  which  would 
expiain  why  Chrysostom  liad  apparently  not  heard  of  it  as  late  as  the  390S  (Drijvers  95)  and  why  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historiansall  seem  to  be  dependent  on  Rulinus. 

142.  For  the  various  traditions  about  these  nails,  Borgehammar  1991, 48-49, 62-03. 

143.  Jijan  transinisit  ¡id  ¡micros  reges,  §  47* 

144.  Duval  1977, 274-86;  Steidlo  1978;  Bonamente  1979;  Consobno  1984  and  1994. 

145.  Note  too  $  56,  where  lraly  is  “freed  a  second  time  from  tyrants"  (in  the  plural). 

146.  Prud.  Cwiíra  Symm.  L  410;  1. 408-631. 


tive  supports  so  precise  an  identification.  lndeed,  aíter  elaborately  developing  the 
metaphor  of  Theodosius ’s  “cure"  for  twenty  Unes,  at  22-27  he  briefly  touches  on  the 
unsatisfactory  “medicine”  applied  by  the  “tyrants,”  They  did  no  more  than  see  what 
suited  the  needs  of  the  moment,  with  no  thought  for  the  future.  They  deserved  poorly 
of  both  the  people  and  the  senate  by  aUowing  them  to  plunge  headlong  into  hell 
together  wi  th  Júpiter  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gods: 

heu,  male  de  populo  meriti,  male  patribus  ipsis 
blanditi,  quos  praedpites  in  Tartara  mergi 
cum  Iove  siverunt  multa  et  cum  plebe  deorum. 

He  then  returns  to  the  more  successful  measures  of  Theodosius.  There  is  no  sugges* 
tion  that  either  of  the  "tyrants”  had  actively  fostered  paganism.  They  are  mentioned  as 
inferior  predecessors,  yardsticks  for  measuring  the  achievement  of  Theodosius  him- 
self.  The  fact  that  Prudentius  does  not  distinguish  Maximus  from  Eugenius  in  this  of 
all  contexts  hardly  suggests  that  he  saw  Eugenius  as  sponsoring  a  pagan  revivaL  For 
Maximus  was  a  devout  Christian,  The  implication  is  simply  that  neither  took  their 
responsibilities  as  Christian  emperors  seriously  and  “allowed”  ( siverunt )  Rome  to 
wallowin  paganism.  In  the  eyes  of  serious  Christians,  this  had  been  true  ofmost  ear¬ 
lier  Christian  emperors.  In  this  context,  the  implication  is  that  paganism  revived  on 
Eugenius s  watch simply because  he foiled  to  enforce Theodosiuss anti-pagan laws. 

For  those  content  to  accept  Rufinus’s  account  as  a  faithful  narrative  of  a  pagan/ 
Christian  confrontation  that  was  decided  at  the  Frigidus,  it  was  natural  to  look  for 
corroborating  evidence  in  Ambrose  and  Prudentius.  But  the  moment  we  set  Rufinus 
on  one  side  and  look  at  the  relevant  passages  of  Ambrose  and  Prudentius  by  them- 
selves,  without  preconceptions,  even  collectively  they  provide  nothing  approaching 
the  proverbial  smoking  gun.147  Nothing  more  than  vague  innuendos  about  pagan 
troops,  which  look  even  less  impressive  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  at  least 
as  many  pagan  troops  in  Theodosius’s  army.  Not  one  clear  statement  Unking  Eugenius 
to  paganism.  If  the  victory  at  the  Frigidus  had  realiy  been  perceived  by  contempo- 
raries  as  a  victory  over  paganism,  we  should  expect  to  find  much  more  explicit  and 
emphatic  evidence  in  the  abundant  writíngs  of  so  well  placed  a  contemporary  as 
Ambrose.  As  for  Prudentius,  not  a  word  about  the  actual,  very  recent  battle  that  had 
determined  Eugenius  s  fate. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  silence  more  eloquent  than  in  those  two  letters  Ambrose 
wrote  to  Theodosius  immediately  aíter  the  Frigidus.  To  be  sure  the  reference  in  the 
First  to  Eugenius’s  “sacrilege”  alludes,  however  obliquely,  to  favors  allegedly  conferred 
On  pagans.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Frigidus.  Ambrose  is  replying  to  a  letter 
from  Theodosius  reproaching  him  for  deserting  his  post  in  Milán  six  months  earlier. 


147.  Ambrose  s  letter  to  Eugenius  has  been  discussed  ¡n  detail  in  chapter  2. 
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He  denies  Che  accusation,  claiming  that  he  was  just  "avoiding  the  presence  of  one  who 
had  poiluted  himself  with  sacrilege.1’148  The  “sacrilege"  to  which  he  refers  is  ti  tose  mys- 
terious  "gifts”  discussed  in  chapter  2.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  allusion  to  paganism  in 
these  two  letters  is  Ambroses  specious  retrospective  justificaron  of  his  own  behavior 
six  months  before  the  Frigidus.  'Ihere  is  not  a  hint  of  a  recent  pagan  threat  hanging  over 
the  heads  of  ali  good  Christians  now  triumphantly  averted. 

Ambrose’s  silence  might  help  to  explain  Chrysostom’s  silence,  if we  assume  that  it 
was  (ultimateiy)  from  Ambrose  that  Chrysostom  got  the  details  of  Theodosius  leap- 
ing  off  his  horse  to  pray  and  the  spears  blown  back  on  the  men  who  threw  them.  It  is 
aiso  worth  emphasising  that,  whenwritingabout  the  Frigidus,  Chrysostom  toobegan, 
like  Ambrose,  by  linking  Eugenias  with  Maximus.  Even  Augustine  treated  Maximus 
and  Eugenius  together  in  a  chapter  titled  “On  the  faith  and  piety  of  Theodosius 
Augustos, ”  introducing  Eugenius  as  just  “another  tyrannus  unlawfully  substituted  in 
the  place  of  that  emperor.’’149  Emphasis  on  the  importance  of  piety  and  prayer  in 
dealing  with  usurpers  is  by  no  means  an  innovation  of  Christian  accounts  oí  the 
Frigidus.  It  gees  all  the  way  back  to  Constantine. 

No  less  tellingly,  Ambroses  silence  is  also  rcílected  in  Paulinus's  Ufe  of  Ambrose. 
Paulinus  seems  to  have  first  entered  Ambrose  s  Service  after  the  Frigidus.  He  returned 
to  Milán  with  Ambrose  in  mid-  to  late  September  394,  arriving,  as  he  remarks  with  the 
precisión  of  someone  who  was  there,  one  day  before  Theodosius.1511  If  Rufinuss 
account  had  really  reílected  the  perception  of  contemporaries,  we  should  have 
expected  everyone  still  to  be  talking  about  the  defeat  of  paganism.  Yet  Paulinus  does 
not  even  mention  the  battie.  He  dismisses  the  entire  saga  of  Eugenius’s  defeat  in  an 
ablativc  absolute  (extindo  Eugenio,  §  31). 

5 

None  of  the  sources  closest  to  the  event  treats  the  Frigidus  as  the  final  confronta- 
tion  between  paganism  and  Christianity  in  the  West  This  perspective  first  appears  in 
Rufinus.1*1  lf  it  was  Claudian  who  first  put  the  miraculous  wind  during  rather  than 
before  the  battie,  it  was  surely  Rufinus  who  invented  the  motif  of  pagan/ Christian 
confrontador!,  though  "invented”  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  term,  with  inappropriate 
impiieations  of  deceit.  He  was  not  so  much  inventing  as  adding  color  and  specificity 
to  the  impiety  that  contemporary  Christians  must  inevitably  have  predicated  of 
Eugenius  in  the  light  of  his  defeat  by  the  pious  Theodosius.  While  Ambrose  did  not 
explicitly  make  the  point  himself,  if  asked  he  too  would  surely  have  agreed  that  God 


J4S.  non  autifi  ego  eulesiam  Metliolaneiniurn  dereliqueram  ilomini  tnihi  ¡minio  cammissiun,  mí  et us  vilabain 
pratMitiíim  qui  se  sacrilegio  mtscuuset,  Ep.  61. 2  (Ep.  extra  coll.  1. 1,  p.  178. 10-13  Zelzer). 

149.  CD  v.  z6¡  as  Marro u  1951, 147-49,  showed,  tire  chapter  tilles  go  back  to  Augustine  hiinsell. 

150.  Vito  Ambrm.  31. 

íSi.  A  point  inissed  even  by  the  subde  and  sceptical  McLynn  1994, 353. 


granted  Theodosius  victory  because  Eugenius  was  soft  on  paganism.  And  if,  as  sug- 
gested  in  chapter  2,  the  letter  Ambrose  daims  to  have  written  to  Eugenius  before  the 
Frigidus  was  in  fact  written  (or  at  least  rewritten)  after,  then  the  fact  that  he  acenses 
the  usurper  of  nothing  more  than  making  undefined  "gifts*'  to  prominent  pagans 
^puld  become  even  stronger  evidence  against  the  notion  of  a  final  clash  between 
paganism  and  Christianity. 

On  top  of  this,  as  Courcelle  pointed  out,  Rufinus  s  chapter  on  the  Frigidus  is  yery 
much  a  literary  set  piece.m  Classical  historians  had  long  treated  battles  as  opportu- 
nities  for  rhetorical  dispíay.‘si  In  general,  as  already  remarked,  ecclesiastical  historians 
had  no  interest  in  battles  as  such.  But  Theodosius  died  only  four  months  after  the 
Frigidus,  and  since,  like  most  historians  of  recent  events,  Rufinus  prudently  decided 
not  to  continué  his  narrative  into  the  reign  ofliving  emperors,  inevitably  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius  was  the  last  event  in  his  book.  It  is  not  sutprising  that  he  was  tempted  to 
make  the  Frigidus  a  fitting  climax  to  the  reign  of  a  great  Christian  emperor. 

Where  Ambrose  has  Theodosius  simply  get  off  his  horse  to  pray,  Rufinus  makes 
hira  climb  up  on  a  rock  so  that  he  could  see  and  be  seen  by  both  armíes.  Courcelle 
cites  a  passage  from  Livy  where  Hannibal  climbs  onto  a  high  point  "whence  he  could 
be  seen  far  and  wÍde",M  Zecchini  preferred  to  explain  Rufinus’s  divergence  from 
Ambrose  here  by  a  difieren  t  source,  the  panegyric  super  vicloria  [singular]  tyrannorum 
that  Gennadius  ascribes  to  Paulinus  of  Ñola.155  But  Sivan  was  surely  right  to  identify 
this  lost  work  as  celebrating  Theodosius's  victory  over  Maximus  and  his  co-emperor 
Víctor  in  388/9,I5<s  In  any  case,  even  if  it  postdated  the  Frigidus,  since  according  to 
Gennadius  Paulinus  had  represented  Theodosius  winning  "by  faith  and  prayer  rather 
than  arms”  (fide  et  oratione  plus  quam  armis )  and  since  Paulinus  himself  explained  his 
purpose  as  proclaiming  Theodosius  “not  so  much  an  emperor  as  a  servant  of  Christ,” 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  gave  a  description  of  the  battie.157  Not  that  Rufinus  was  interested 
in  factual  details  anyway.  In  real  life,  of  course,  Theodosius  would  not  have  done 
anything  so  foolish  as  expose  himself  to  enemy  fire  simply  in  order  to  pray  (Hannibal 
climbed  on  a  rock  so  that  he  could  address  his  troops  more  effectively  before  the 
battie).  A  more  likely  influence  here  is  Exodus  17.  9-12,  where  Moses  climbs  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  and  raises  his  hand  in  prayer  so  that  Joshua  might  defeat  the  Amalekites. 


151.  “un tablean  de  bataille  tres littéraire, dallare épique," Courcelle  1969, ay. 

153.  For  an  oíd  but  wide-ranging  overview,  Peter  1897,:».  307-13. 

154.  stans  in  edita  rape,  ande  et  cortipiare  et  conspici  ab  utraque posset  exercitu  (Rufinus)  -  Hannibal  in  pro - 
muittono  quodant,  ande  ¡ongt  adate  prospectas  cssei  (Livy  zu  3S.  8). 

•55-  Geni».  Vtr.  ill.  49;  Zecchini  1987, 47-48. 

158.  Most  scholars  have  da  te  d  the  work  to  394/3  (for  detailed  bibliography,  Guttila  1990,  139-54; 
Mratschek  1002,  111-17),  but  see  Sivan  1994,  S77-94-  For  firmly  dated  inscriptions  commemorating 
the  defeat  of  Maximus  and  Víctor  as  joint  tyrarmi,  see  ILS  789  and  811. 

157.  Paul.  Nol.  Ep.  iS,  6.  Paulinus  wouid  have  been  writing  taraway  in  his  villa  in  Spain,  with  no  access  to 
independent  firsthand  Information  about  the  course  of  the  battie  (and  a  year  before  the  miraculous 
wind  had  entered  the  story).  Since  Ambrose's  De  obitu  Theodasii  likewise  represen»  Theodosius  as 
“not  so  much  an  emperor  as  a  servant  of  Christ,"  it  may  well  have  been  influenced  by  Paulinus. 
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The  most  important  example  (of  course)  is  the  transieren  ce  of  Ambroses  pre- 
battle  storm  to  the  battle  itself.  Whether  or  not  Rufinus  was  iniluenced  by  CLaudian, 
verbal  parálisis  show  that  he  drew  on  Ambroses  sermón  on  Psalm  36.  Seen  from  a 
modero  perspecti  ve  and  judged  by  modern  standards,  he  was  creating  a  miracle  where 
none  existed  in  his  source.  Bul  in  ail  probability  Rufinus  saw  Ambroses  prebattle 
storm  as  a  miracle  too,  and  thought  of  himself  as  simply  dramatizing  his  narrative  by 
givíng  it  a  more  central  placing.  There  is  also  a  lesser  but  still  significan  t  example. 
According  to  Ambrose,  the  actual  words  of  Theodosius’s  prayer  were  “where  is  the 
God  of  Theodosius?"  Rufinus  gives  him  a  speech  with  epic  tones  (huc  ven  i,  porrige 
dexteram  tuis),  and  introduces  a  bíblica!  quotation  (Psalm  113. 10):  “why  should  the 
nations  say  'where  is  their  God’?'1  ( quare  dicunt  gentes,  ubi  est  Deus  eorutn),lyi  thereby 
making  explicit  a  conilict  betwecn  the  Christian  God  and  pagan  gods  that  is  at  most 
implicit  in  Ambrose. 

Ñor  is  it  only  Flavian  who  plays  a  typological  rather  than  striedy  historical  role  in 
Rufinus's  re-creation  of  the  Frigidus.  He  is  full  of  praise  for  the  bravery  of  Bacurius,  a 
former  Georgian  chieftain  whom  he  had  got  to  know  personally  while  they  were  in 
Palestine,  a  man  “outstanding  in  his  faith  and  piety”  In  an  earlier  book  he  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  conversión  of  Georgia  to  Christianity  apparently  provided  for  him  by 
Bacurius.1'9  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  only  four  participants  in  the  battle  he  ñames 
(apar  t  from  Theodosius  and  Eugenius)  fallinto  two  neaüy  contrasted  paire:  twoprophets, 
Flavian  and  John  of  Lycopolis,  the  fitlse  versus  the  true;  and  two  warriors,  Bacurius  and 
Arbogast,  the  noble  Christian  barbarían  versus  the  misguided  pagan  barbarían. 

6 

So  what  do  ail  these  Frigidus  texts  really  tell  us  about  Flavian  and  the  pagan  re  vi  val? 
Very  little — perhaps  nothing  at  all.  We  may  elimínate  Sozomen  at  once  as  entirely 
derivative,  adding  nothing  but  embellishment  to  Rufinus’s  praise  of  Flavian  s  pro- 
phetic  expertise.  As  for  Rufinus,  the  fact  that  he  singled  out  Flavian  as  the  pagan  face 
ofEugeniuss  administraron  proves  little.  After  all,  Flavian  ¡vas  the  most  conspicuous 
(perhaps  the  only)  pagan  in  Eugenius’s  administration.  In  all  probability  the  only 
pagan  Rufinus  couid  ñame.  The  claim  that  Flavian  was  well  known  for  his  skill  in  div- 
ination  has  hitherto  been  thought  to  find  confirmation  in  an  independent  pagan 
source,  Macrobius’s  daim  that  he  was  an  authority  on  augural  law.160  On  this  basis 
Rufinus  has  been  held  to  provide  genuino  informa tion  about  Flavians  interests  and 
expertise,  characteristic  interests  for  a  pagan  ringleader.  But  at  least  three  reservations 

158.  Psalm  78.  10;  cf.  Psalm  113.  10; joel  2. 17;  Micah  2. 10. 

159.  fifi*.  10-11;  Ihélamon  1981, 93-95;  Paschouü,  Ztmme  1.  2  (1979).  464;  Zeechini  1987,  35-37;  Braund 

1994,  240-52. 

160.  Hat.  i.  24, 17;  so  (c.g.)  Leppin  2003, 209. 
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ate  in  order.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  shall  see  in  chapter  7,  Macrobius  was  almost  cer- 
taínly  a  Christian.  In  the  second,  augury  (looking  for  and  interpreting  signs  from 
h caven)  is  dififerent  from  extispicy  (inspecting  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  animáis), 
Augurs  had  nothing  to  do  with  inspecting  entrails;  that  was  the  job  of  the  haruspex. 
Augury  and  extispicy  were  two  entirely  difieren t  ways  of  ascertaining  the  favor  of 
tbe  gods. 

Third,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  either  Rufinus  or  Macrobius  to  record  biograph- 
ical  faets  about  Flavian,  For  Rufinus,  Flavian  simply  represented  false  prophecy  as 
opposed  to  tbe  true  prophecy  of  John  of  Lycopolis.  As  for  Macrobius,  his  purpose  was 
to  illustrate  the  knowledge  of  augural  law  displayed  by  Vergil,  not  Flavian.  Once  it  is 
recognized  that  Macrobius  was  a  Christian,  the  explanation  of  his  selection  of  Flavian 
for  this  particular  role  is  obvious:  Rufinus's  praise  of  his  “wisdom"  (sapientia)  in  this 
area.  Macrobius  turns  out  not  to  be  an  independent  witness  after  all. 

Much  has  often  been  made  of  a  Greck  Oracle,  supposedly  circulated  by  pagans, 
according  towhich  Christianity  would  lastfor  365  years  and  then  disappear.  We  know 
about  this  curious  prophecy  from  a  long  discussíon  in  Augustine's  City  ofGod .l61  It  is 
alleged  to  be  a  promise  obtained  by  St.  Peter  from  demons  after  sacrificinga  one-yeax- 
oldboy  (i.e.,  a  child  who  had  lived  365  days).IfiJ  íf,  with  Augustine,  we  count  from  the 
traditional  date  for  the  Crucifixión  (a.d.  19),  that  takes  us  to  394,  the  year  of  the 
Frigidus.  It  is  naturally  tempting  to  link  the  Oracle  to  Eugenius's  rebellion  and  (more 
specifically)  to  its  supposedprophet,  the  eider  Flavian.  Few  modern  writers  have  been 
abite  to  resist  the  temptation.161  But  not  only  does  Augustine,  our  only  source,  not 
mention  Flavian,  he  does  not  mention  Eugerüus  either.  Indeed,  his  own  interpreta- 
tíonof  the  Oracle  exeludes  both  Flavian  and  Eugenius.  Remarkably  enough,  when  add- 
ing3¿s  to  29,  he  miscounted,  arriving  at  398.  Is  this,  as  Dyson  assumes,  just  a  slip?  If  so, 
3t  is  a  slip  that  Augustine  at  once  exploited  by  pointing  out  that  the  following  year 
(399)  saw  the  closure  of  pagan  temples  in  Carthage.  Thus  for  Augustine  the  fateful 
yearmarked  the  endofpaganism  rather  than  Christianity.164  The  closure  of  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  in  Carthage  was  no  doubt  a  landmark  for  those  who  lived  in  North  Africa,  but  if 
Augustine  had  known  a  pagan  interpretation  of  the  Oracle  as  predicting  Eugenius’s 
victory,  would  he  not  have  used  it  in  his  account  of  the  Frigidus?  Would  not  Rufinus 
too  have  used  it  in  his  account,  which  lays  such  emphasis  on  the  failure  of  pagan  pre- 
dictíons  of  victory? 

Most  critics  have  assumed  that  the  Oracle  was  either  an  anti- Christian  fabrica  tion 
•from  the  start,  or  at  any  rate  interpretad  in  an  anti-Christian  sense  by  pagans.  This 

161.  CD 18. 53  -54;  Hubaux  1948, 343-54;  O’Meara  19S9, 67-72;  Chadwick  1984, 125-26. 

161.  On  the  motif  of  divination  by  child  sacrifice,  Chadwick  1984, 125  n.  2. 

1Í3.  Seeck  1913,  248;  GeHcken  1920,  i6ij  Klein  1971,  54  n.  81;  \Vyl2es  1977,  171-72;  Ihélamon  1981,  313; 

Amidon  1997,  m;  PCBE  ii.  1. 817;  Hedrick  aooo,  44-45;  Honoré  1989, 9;  Adamik  1995, 189;  Romano 

1998,23. 

l¿4.  If  Augustine  had  deliberatelyfudged  his  calculación  to  this  end,  why  not  malee  the  coincidence  exact 

by  arriving  at  399  rather  than  398. 
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assumption  has  been  thought  to  ünd  support  in  the  further  assumption  (in  itself  plau¬ 
sible)  that  die  oracle  comes  from  the  Philosophy  fram  Grades  of  Porphyry,  an  authoi 
assumed  (less  plausibly)  to  be  well  known  to  the  last  pagans  of  Rome.K’s  But  the  only 
interpietations  we  know  of  are  Christian.  Since  Augustine  begins  his  calculations  by 
remarking  on  thevanity  of  trying  to  estabiish  the  date  of  the  comingof  Antichrist  and 
the  Finaljudgement  (citing  three  failed  attempts),  this  oracle  wassurely  anothersuch 
Christian  attempt.  Filas trius  of  Brescia,  writing  between  385  and  391,  records  just  such 
a  Christian  calculation,  based  on  Isaiahs  claim  (61. 2)  that  he  was  sent  "to  proclaixn  the 
yeax  of  the  Lords  favor”  (annurn  dei  acceptabilem),  interpreted  as  365  years  til!  the 
Sccond  Corning.166  Filastrius  rejeets  this  prediction  on  the  grounds  that  ¡t  was  already 
“more  than  400  years"  since  the  Corning  of  the  Lord.  Ihe  fact  is  that  therc  are  no 
grounds  íor  believing  that  the  oracle  was  even  known  to  pagans,  much  less  exploited 
in  connection  with  the  confrontaron  between  Eugenius  and  Theodosius — still  less 
(in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  any  kind)  by  Flavian. 

To  return  to  Ruíinus,  having  described  Theodosius  s  preparations  in  sume  detall, 
he  needed  something  to  balance  them  on  the  pagan  side,  something  that  would  corre- 
spond  to  Christian  expectations  of  pagan  divination.  Rulinus  was  an  educated  man, 
whose  writings  reved  him  surprisingly  well  informed  about  some  aspeets  ofaugury 
and  extispicy,  presumabiy  from  his  knowledge  of  the  classics  rather  than  observa- 
tion.!í'7  Natu rally,  extispicy  suited  his  purpose  better  than  augury.  Christians  found 
watching  the  movements  of  birds  silly  enough,  but  solemnly  examining  the  entrails  of 
dead  animáis  was  dísgusting  as  well  as  silly.  Since  Rulinuss  description  corresponds 
so  perfectly  with  the  worst  Christian  expectations  of  a  pagan  diviner,  we  are  bound  to 
wonder  whether  he  simply  made  it  up — or  at  any  rate  added  color  and  detall  out  of 
his  imagination.'fhere  is  a  parallelofsorts  in  Augustine.  To  underline  the  importance 
of  the  defeat  of  the  pagan  barbarían  Radagaisus  in  406  (Ch.  5. 3),  Augustine  claimed 
that  "he  used  to  sacrifice  to  Júpiter  every  day,”  to  the  delight  of  Román  pagans.168  The 
truth  is  that  nothing  whatever  was  known  about  tliis  shadowy  barbarían.  He  certainly 
did  not  sacriiice  to  the  very  Román  god  Júpiter,  ñor  can  Augustine  have  had  any 
information  about  how  often  he  did  so.  He  simply  invented  these  details  to  dramatize 
the  danger  Radagaisus  posed. 

Rulinus  implies  that  Flavian  conducted  the  extispicy  in  person,  but  Flavian  was  a 
potüifex,  not  a  haruspex.  He  also  implies  that  the  ritual  was  performed  publicly 
(whence  the  embellishments  ofHercules-standards  and  statues  of  Júpiter  in  Theodoret 
and  Augustine).  Flavian  may  have  consulted  haruspices ,  but  he  cannot  possibly  have 
done  so  publicly  on  behalf  of  Eugenius  and  his  en  tire  administration  and  army. 


ió$.  O'Meara  1959,  67-72;  Chadwick  19S4, 125-26;  Ch.  15. 

166.  Fil.  ¡teres,  toó,  p,  6$  Marx;  PCBE  ti.  1  ( 1999).  818. 

167.  Lmderski  1981, 11.5  15. 

\6¡f.  Aug.  CD  v.  í y,  Sermo  jo>  13. 
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Mor  is  it  only  Flavians  preparations  that  have  been  wrítten  up.  Let  us  take  a  closer 
Iook  at  Rulinus’s  account  of Theodosius  s  preparations: 

He  madíe  ready  for  war  by  arming  himself  not  so  much  with  weapons  as  with 
fásts  and  prayers;  guarded  not  so  much  by  the  night  watch  as  by  nightly  vigils 
in  prayer,  he  would  go  round  all  the  places  of  prayer  with  the  priests  and  peo- 
pie,  lie  prostrate  in  sackcloth  before  the  reliquaries  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles, 
and  implore  assistance  through  the  faithful  íntercession  of  the  saints. 

I)id Theodosius  do  all  these  things?  Did  he  really  lie  prostrate  in  sackcloth?  Ruíinus 
has  undoubtedly  added  color  and  detail  here  too.  Theodoret  added  apostles  on  white 
horses,  and  Sozomen  too  expanded  Rulinuss  dossier.  After  setting  out  from 
Constantinople,  Theodosius  stopped  at  a  church  of  John  the  Baptist  and  prayed  for 
theBaptist's  help.  Months  later,  at  the  very  moment  (Sozomen  claims)  that  the  battle 
wasbeingfought,  ademoniacabused  the  Baptist,  and  cried  out“You  are  defeatingme 
and  laying  snares  against  my  array”169 — presumabiy  addressing  the  devil.170  The 
emperor  may  well  have  prayed  at  this  church,  but  the  rest  is  later  embellishment. 
Above  aLl,Rufmus’smip/jíisAmustbe  theveryopposite  ofthetruth.  WhileTheodosius's 
piety  is  beyond  question,  on  any  realistic  assessment,  as  an  experienced  and 
conscientious  but  not  very  successfiil  general,  he  is  bound  to  have  devoted  as  much 
time  and  eñort  as  he  possibly  could  to  conventional  military  preparations.  It  is 
revealing  here  to  contrast  the  detailed  account  by  Pacatus  of  his  preparations  for  the 
campaígn  against  Maximus:  although  (he  claims)  marching  not  so  much  to  fight  as  to 
punish  an  unworthy  enemy,  “yet  you  carried  out  the  war  with  such  careful  planning 
and  so  many  calculations  that  you  seemed  to  be  prepaxing  to  meet  some  Perseus  or 
Pyrrhus oreven  Hannibal  himself.” According to  Philostorgius, Theodosius spent  the 
entire  winter  before  he  set  out  for  the  West  preparing  for  the  campaign  against 
Eugenius.171  It  was  from  the  theologians  rather  than  military  sources  that  Ruíinus  got 
his  emphasis  on  prayer  as  the  best  preparation  for  battle. 

As  for  the  prophecies  of  John  of  Lycopolis,171  they  too  have  been  adjusted  to  fit 
Runnus’s  context  and  purpose.  Here  we  are  fortúnate  to  have  what  must  have  been 
Rulinuss  source,  the  (now  anonymous)  Historia  Monachorum  (HM),  an  account  in 
Greek  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Lower  Egypt  by  seven  monks  in  the  winter  of 394-95/  which 
Ruíinus  himself  translated  into  Latín  a  year  or  so  after  hnishing  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
The  HM  begins  its  Ufe  ofjohn  of  Lycopolis  by  claiming  that  he  foretold  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius  everything  that  happened  in  the  world  by  the  will  of  God,  including  “the 
revolt  of  tyrants  and  their  prompt  defeat,  and  the  destruction  of  the  barbarians  who 

!<59-  Soí.vii.  14.  i  and  8. 

170.  SoO’Donnell  1978, 139. 

r?J.  Paca!.  Pan.  Iheod.  32,  with  Nixon  in  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994, 49S-98;  Phil.  HE xi.  2. 

'72.  Thélamon  1981, 341-43. 
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attacked  him.’'1'3  Obviously  we  cannot  be  sure  exactly  what  John  said,  but  chis  text  is 
as  cióse  as  we  could  ever  hope  for.  The  seven  pilgrims  visited  John  himself  in  Lycopolis, 
and  while  they  were  there  he  produced  one  final  prophecy  (dyingsoon  after):  that  the 
news  of  the  Frigidus  had  just  reached  Alexandria  on  that  very  day,  and  tliat  Theodosius 
would  shortly  die  a  natural  death.1"* 

The  neutral  "prompt”  defeat  of  the  HM  did  not  suit  Rufinus  for  either  “tyrant.”  So 
he  made  John  prophesy  a  'bloodless”  defeat  for  Maxim  us,  in  keeping  with  the  now 
comraon  Christian  belief  that  pious  emperors  won  by  prayer  alone.  “Prompt"  was 
even  less  appropriate  for  the  Frigidus,  so  he  made  John  foretell  a  victory  "with  great 
bloodslied  on  both  sides.”  The  temptation  to  make  prophecies  and  predictions  more 
accurate  by  retroactively  adjusting  them  against  the  historical  record  is  almost  irresist¬ 
ible.  Sozomen  goes  one  step  further  by  makingjohn  prophesy  to  Iheodosius  himself 
that  he  would  defeat  Eugenius  and  then  die  (vii.  zz.  ü).  Theodoret  follows  Rufinus  in 
making  John  prophesy  a  bloodless  victory  over  Maximus  and  one  “with  much 
slaughter”  over  Eugenius  (v.  24.  z).1,s 

Since  Rufinus  has  either  iinproved  or  invented  virtually  every  detail  in  his  picture 
of  Theodosius  s  preparations  for  battle,  we  need  not  take  his  "pagan”  preparations  as 
literally  as  most  modern  critics  have.  The  description  of  Flavian’s  sacrifice  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  preparations  of  the  two  sides  for  battle  in  Rufmus's  chapter.  Moderas 
have  read  more  into  it  than  even  Rufinus  intended  by  taking  it  out  of  this  context  and 
inserting  it  into  an  entirely  different  contexto  the  modera  hypothesis  ofa  reviva!  of 
paganism  at  Rome.  In  its  original  context  it  is  an  exercise  in  what  the  rhetoricians  cali 
enargeia  (a  “vividly  detailed  depiction . . .  through  the  enumeratíon  of  (real  or  invented) 
observable  details")”6  designed  to  balance  the  equally  fanciful  description  of  the  very 
different  preparations  of  Theodosius.  Just  like  Augustine's  picture  of  Radagaisus's 
daily  sacrifices  to  Júpiter,  it  was  never  meant  to  be  treated  as  a  straightforward  record 
of  hteral  fact.  It  was  perhaps  because  he  appreciated  this  that  Sócrates  dropped  the 
section  when  adapting  Rufinus ’s  account.  It  may  be  more  than  coincidence  that,  on 
the  very  next  page  of  his  book,  Sócrates  expressly  repudiates  the  techniques  ancient 
historiaos  used  to  play  up  or  down  the  events  they  were  describing.177 

One  final  point.  How  important  was  the  Frigidus  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things? 
ün  the  standard  modera  view,  it  was  a  watershed  of  European  history;  Eugenius’s 
defeat  crushed  the  pagan  reaction  and  sealed  the  fate  of  paganism  in,  the  West.  But  not 
even  Rufinus  makes  so  extravagant  a  claim.  Would  things  have  tumed  out  so  very  dif- 


ferently  if  Eugenius  had  won?  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  ambitious  enough 
to  try  to  conquer  the  eastern  provinces,178  so  in  all  probability  the  same  división  bet- 
ween  East  and  West  would  have  ensued,  with  Arcadius  ruling  in  the  £ast.17'J  We  have 
seen  that  Eugenius  did  not  restore  the  subsidies,  but  even  ifhe  had  won  and  restored 
both  subsidies  and  sacrifice,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  this  would  have  halted 
the  steady  and  surely  now  irreversible  spread  of  Chrisbanity,  or  that  paganism  could 
ever  have  recovered  its  hold  on  the  populace  at  large — or  indeed  survived  much 
longer  than  it  did.  Román  paganism  was  not  extinguished  on  the  field  of  battle  or  even 
by  imperial  laws.  It  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  already  mortally  ill  before Theodosius 
embarked  on  his  final  campaign. 


178,  So,  briefly,  Demandt  in  Bratoi  1996,  31—4.3  at  40-41.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  Arbogast 
could  have  succeeded  where  Stilicho  failed. 

179.  [/Theodosius  had  survived  his  victory  by  a  decade  or  so,  tliut  just  mighl  have  foreatalled  by  a  genera- 
tion  the  surely  inevitable  split  between  East  and  West. 


173.  trjv  T£  Ttiiv  Tupáwüiv  aÜTtjt  tjtavácrtatiiv  wü  ttjv  ra^tiav  náXiv  aürióv  ávaíproiv,  MAÍ  i.  1,  p.  9 
Festugiére. 

174.  HM  1. 64,  p.  35  Festugiére. 

175.  It  seems  harti  to  doubt  that  Theodoret  tirew  directly  on  Rutinus  here,  prcsumably  in  ,1  Greek  transía- 
tion,  tiiough  the  versión  primee!  below  the  Latín  text  in  Moinmsens  edition  (p.  1036)  omits  this 
detail. 

176.  Lausberg  199a,  5  810,  p.  359- 

177.  Socr.  HE  vi.  1. 3  (the  Frigidus  closes  Bk  v,  except  for  a  bnef  epilogue). 
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PRIESTS  AND  I NITI ATES 

Much  of  our  evidence  for  tlie  religious  aiiiiiations  of  pagan  aristocrats  comes  from 
inscribed  dedications— more  índeed  than  most  people  probably  realize.  ln  símpler 
times  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  inscriptions  provided  a  peculiarly  uncomplicated 
sort  of  evidence,  bare  facts  not  mediated  by  human  art  or  bias,  We  have  now  come  to 
realize  that  few  facts  are  bare.  We  neeii  to  know  what  sort  of  monuments  these  dedi¬ 
cábaos  were  inscribed  on,  where  they  were  erected,  by  whom,  and  with  what  purpose. 
After  ali,  if  it  is  their  honorands'  prívate  religious  belíefs  they  are  supposed  to  be  attest- 
ing,  why  was  it  considered  appropriate  to  record  this  sort  of  Information  on  pubüc 
dedications?  And  which  dedications  were  in  fact  public? 

l:  ROMAN  PRIESTHOODS 

Let  us  begin  with  the  largest  category,  priesthoods  of  the  Román  State  cults.  Much 
has  been  made  of  the  priesthoods  held  by  the  last  lew  generations  of  Román  aristo¬ 
crats,  Since  the  traditíonal  priesthoods  were  monopolizad  by  men  of  noble  birth,  in 
modem  studies  this  has  often  been  interpretad  as  proving  that  aristocrats  were  the 
charapions  of  the  traditíonal  cults.  The  evidence  is  not  quite  so  straightforward. 
Herbert  Bloch  wrote  of  these  men  having  a  "policy”  of  “advertís  [ing] . . .  their  various 
religious  activities  and  achievements”  on  dedications  and  epítaphs.1  Many  other  crítics 
have  tacitly  followed  this  approach,  taking  it  for  granted  that  anyone  epigraphically 
attested  as  a  pontifex  was  a  devout  pagan,  lmplying  as  it  does  that  they  were  deliber- 
ately  and  deJkntly  proclaiming  their  paganism,  this  is  a  misleading  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  late  fourth  century  the  great  majority  of  these  dedíca- 
tions  were  inscribed  on  prívate  monuments,  erected  in  cult  settings  or  prívate  houses 
(5  4),  Without  these  dedications,  in  most  cases  we  would  not  know  that  these  men 
were  pagans  at  all.  More  importan  t,  listíng  priesthoods  on  dedications  and  epitaphs 
was  by  no  means  an  innovation  of  the  fourth  century.  Already  ¡n  the  first  they  were 
regularly  included  in  cursus  inscriptions,  normally  placed  conspicuously  out  of 
chronological  sequence  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  marís  career  together  with  his 

1.  Bloch  1945, 111. 


highest  honors  (the  consulship  or  proconsulship  of  Asia  or  Africa).2  The  cursus  of 
the  younger  Pliny  lists  his  consulate  and  augúrate  out  of  sequence  before  a  detailed 
Ustofpostsheld:1 

cónsul,  augur,  curator  alvei  Tiberis  et  riparum  et  cloacarum  urbis,  praefectus 
aerarí  Saturni . . . 

Priesthoods  were  regarded  as  political  rewards  rather  than  religious  responsibilities. 
TObere  can  be  no  questíon  that  Pliny  valued  his  augúrate  at  least  as  highly  as  his  cónsul- 
ate.4  In  theory  the  colleges  co-opted  new  members  themselves,  but  in  practice  they 
SUpplied  nominations  to  the  emperor,  who,  on  top  of  being  pontifex  maximus,  was 
a  member  of  every  college.s  Not  surprisingly,  he  was  careful  to  keep  so  important  a 
source  of  political  patronage  under  his  personal  control.  Our  sources  often  speak  as 
if  priesthoods  were  straightforwardJy  within  the  emperor  s  glft.6  The  locus  classicus 
is  a  passage  of  Seneca  on  the  sort  of  honors  the  dissatisfied  ambitious  man  hopes 
for  from  the  emperor: 

He  has  given  me  the  praetorship,  but  I  had  hoped  for  the  consulship;  he  has 
given  me  the  twelve  fasces,  but  not  made  me  cónsul  ordinarius-,  he  hade  the  year 
be  dated  by  my  ñame,  but  failed  me  with  regard  to  a  priesthood;  1  was  co- 
opted  into  a  priestly  college,  but  why  only  one? 

The  fu  ture  emperor  Galba  received  the  ornamenta  triumphalia  and  three  priesthoods, 
One  major  and  two  minor,  as  a  reward  for  victories  in  Africa  and  Germany.7 

Priesthoods  were  ranked  as  major  and  minor,  with  the  four  amplissima  collegia 
( pontífices ,  augures,  quindeciniviri  sacrís  faáutidis,  and  septemviri  epulonum)  the  most 
sought  after.  In  274  Aurelian  established  the  new  college  of  pontífices  Solis,  at  once 
counted  among  the  major  priesthoods.®  After  274  the  original  pontiffs  styled  them¬ 
selves  pontífices  matares,*  though  from  around  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  we 
occasionally  find  the  style  pontífices  Vestae,  first  known  from  four  parallel  dedications 
commemorating  the  second  City  prefecture  (357-59)  of  Symmachus’s  father-in-law 


i,  Líwis  1955, 10;  Sherwin-White  1966, 27a. 

3.  CIL  v.  $161  (=  ILS  2927),  5263  and  5667.  Eiisions  (...)  indícate  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
administrative  poses.  In  citing  cursuses  in  this  chapter,  I  (a)  expand  abbreviations  and  supplement  rea* 
sonably  certain  missing  letters  witliout  indicación;  (b)  italicize  priesthoodsj  and  (c)  sepárate  posta 
with  a  carama.  There  would  be  no  point  in  translating  such  lists,  but  for  case  of  comprehension  I  give 
all  posts  and  tilles  in  the  nominativa  case. 

4.  Pliny,  Epp.  ii.  1. 8j  iv.  8;  x.  13. 

5.  See  the  section  “Cooptatus  in  oninia  collegia'’  in  Riipke  2oos,  1603-s. 

6.  Lewis  1955, 16-17;  Millar  1977. 355-58. 

?.  Seneca,  De  ira  iíi.  31. 2¡  Suet.  Galb.  8.  *;  E  Millar  1977, 297-99. 

8.  Christol  ¡986, 65, 167-68. 

9.  The  style  pontifex  maior  is  in  fact  occasionally  found  earlier,  to  distinguish  from  the  pontífices  minores: 
Panciera  2006, 995. 
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Memmius  Oríitus.’1'  Praetextatus  is  twice  styled pontifex  Vestae,  but  truc  conservatives 
like  Symmachus  and  Flavian  preferred  the  more  traditional  pontifex  tnaior. 

By  the  late  empire,  and  especially  after  the  conversión  of  Constan  tiñe,  the  approval 
of  the  mostly  absent  emperor  must  have  become  more  and  more  a  formality  and  the 
membership  of  the  colleges  more  and  more  exclusive  and  self-perpetuating.  Already 
in  the  hrst  century  something  like  a  third  of  all  holders  of  major  priesthoods  were 
allowed  to  inherit  them  from  fathers,  grandfathers,  or  other  kinsmen.  And  the  well- 
born  were  not  only  permitted  but  also  encouraged  to  hold  several.  Accumulatíon  of 
one  major  and  one  or  more  minor  priesthoods  was  always  common,  but  the  íirst  man 
known  to  have  held  two  major  priesthoods  is  P.  Cluvíus  Maximus  Paullinus,  eos.  ca. 
143.  After  that,  only  two  more  before  the  reign  of  Aurelian:  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus,  eos. 
11. 203,  and  Octavius  Appius  Suetrius  Sabinus,  eos.  214  and  24o.11  By  the  fourth  century 
accumulatíon  of  even  the  major  priesthoods  became  common, 

Almost  all  the  minor  priesthoods  are  last  attested  in  the  third  century.  In  the  case  of 
the  Arvals,  the  argument  from  silence  is  particularly  strong.  Up  till  241  the  acta  inscribid 
in  the  grove  of  Dea  Dia  are  now  complete  enough  to  supply  the  ñames  of  almost  the 
entire  brotherhood  over  a  period  oí  250  years.  Then  a  gap  of  more  than  sixty  years  before 
a  single  ñame  dated  to  304,  inscribed  on  the  back  of  the  acta  for  134-35  (itself  an  omi- 
nous  sign  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  sanctuary).u  Ihe  presumption  is  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  revive  a  defunct  order  under  the  tetrarchs  when,  in  Víctor  s  words,  "the  old- 
est  cults  were  accorded  the  utmost  respect."  But  this  "desperate  attempt"  was  shor  t-lived; 
none  of  the  fourth-century  pagan  priests  discussed  in  this  chapterwere  Arvals." 

Just  one  Salius  palatinus  stands  on  record,  C.  Vettius  Cossinius  Rufinus  eos,  316. 
Adedication  by  two  otherwise  unknown  and  undatable  pontilfs  of  Vesta  records  the 
refurbishing  of  the  mansiones  of  the  Salü.M  The  fact  that  they  claim  to  have  made  their 
repairs  pecunia  sua  has  often  bcen  taken  to  imply  a  date  after  382  (and  so  to  reflect  the 
“pagan  revivar),  but,  given  the  lackofany  Salii  later  than  Ruiinus,  as  with  the  Arvals 
a  short-lived  tetrarchic  revival  is  more  likeíy.  Three  men  are  described  as  duodecimvir 
urbis  Romae,  a  college  created  in  connection  with  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
dedicated  by  Hadrian  in  135,  generally  known  as  templum  urbis  in  late  antiquity:" 
T.  Fl.  Postumius  Titianus  eos.  11  301;  M.  Aurelius  Consius  Quartus  in  a  dedication 
from  the  early  340S;  and  Caelius  Hilarianus  in  a  dedication  dated  13  May  377.16 


10.  Chastagnol  19Í2, 1.59-40. 

11.  i:or  sources  and  liibliography,  Rüpke  2005,  nos.  1175, 1773,  and  2557. 

ii.  Scheid  1990b,  139;  Scheid  1992, 219-23.  The  last  Mgn  of  use  at  the  baths  in  the  Arval  grove  ¡s  a  purse  of 
coins  dated  to  334/5,  from  which  Scheid  and  Broise  1987,  275  77,  inferred  that  the  sanctuary  was 
closed  by  Constanss  law  of  341  ( Cod .  Tliead.  16. 10, 1).  But  no  other  Román  eult  seems  to  have  been 
alFected  by  this  law,  and  the  tact  that  tablets  of  the  Acta  were  rcused  in  the  adjacent  basílica  of  Saines 
Faustinus  and  Viatnx  butlt  by  Pope  Damaaus  (Scheid  and  Broise  19S0,  242-48)  suggest  that  it  had 
been  aliandoned. 

13.  veterrimac  religiones  eastissnne  euratae,  Caes.  39. 45;  ‘tentativo  désespérée1’  Scheid  1990a,  738  40. 

14.  ILS 4944  (misinterpretedby  Curran  2000, 207  n.  266). 

15.  Wissowa  1912, 340;  Ch.isUgnol  1987, 177  n.  37. 

16.  ILS  1249;  C7L  vi,  1419b;  ILS  4148;  also  -anus  in  ILS  1198. 


£Hd  the  minor  priesthoods  disappear,  orsimply  lose  prestige?  The  fact  thatanother 
dedication  for  Cossinius  Rufinus  of  the  same  date  omits  his  Saliate  suggests  the  possi- 
bility  that  other  minor  priesthoods  might  have  survived  into  the  fourth  century  but 
(hke  the  suífect  consulate)  were  no  íonger  consídered  worth  listing.17  Postumius 
Titianus  s  duodecimvirate  is  usually  assumed  to  have  been  acquired  late  in  life,  since  it 
isnot  listed  among  his  priesthoods  in  an  early  cursus.18  But  it  may  be  that  the  fourth- 
century  nobility  no  Ionger  bothered  to  list  minor  priesthoods.  Consius  Quartus  and 
Caelius  Hilarianus  were  rather  minor  figures. 

The  fact  that  accumulatíon  of  major  priesthoods  begins  about  the  time  minor 
priesthoods  disappear  suggests  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  priesthoods. 
While  it  is  natural  to  connect  this  decrease  with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  that 
need  not  imply  that  the  State  cults  as  a  whole  were  already  in  general  decline.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  exclusivity  of  the  colleges,  there  had  to  be  fewer  places  than 
candidatos.  In  the  high  empire  there  were  perhaps  as  many  as  forty  pontífices  and 
augurs  and  at  least  twenty  XVvin)  the  septemviri  epulonum  may  have  remained  at 
ten,  and  the  number  oí  pontífices  Solis  is  unknown.  That  makes  perhaps  as  many  as 
eighty  places  in  the  major  priesthoods  alone,  not  to  mention  several  hundred  minor 
priesthoods.19 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  there  may  have  been  enough  priesthoods  to  go 
around  much  of  the  Román  elite  on  an  even  división.  Whence  the  practice  of  cumu- 
lation,  to  ensure  that  there  was  competí  don.  It  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  system 
that  aman  like  the  younger  Pliny,  a  wealthy  and  deserving  public  servant  but  on  the 
f  inges  of  the  aristocracy,  should  be  kept  waiting  till  his  fortíes.  By  the  mid-fourth 
century,  when  perhaps  no  more  than  half  the  aristocracy  remained  pagan,  it  may  be 
that  any  noble  who  wanted  could  obtain  a  major  priesthood,  which  would  explain  the 
decline  in  the  minor  priesthoods. 

For  centuries,  most  aristocrats  listed  their  priesthoods  along  with  all  their  other 
honores  on  cursus  inscriptíons  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  no  thought  of  “adver- 
tising... their  religious  activities”  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
situation  had  changed  by  at  any  rate  the  age  of  Constantine.  The  prestige  valué  of 
Román  priesthoods  is  clearly  enough  illustrated  by  their  inclusión  in  the  cursus. 
But  more  speciftc  details  are  illustrated  by  their  location  within  the  cursus. 
Revealingly  enough,  some  cursuses  list  priesthoods  at  the  point  in  the  honorand's 
career  they  were  awarded.  For  example,  Julius  Celsus  suff.  eos.  92  evidently  became 
a  quindecim  uir  between  his  governorship  of  Cilicia  and  a  consular  postj  and  Terentius 
Gentianus  suff  eos.  n6  a  pontifex  between  his  consulship  and  governorship  of 
Macedón ia.  More  revealing  still,  the  two  priesthoods  of  Valerius  Festus  suff.  eos.  71 


'7-  ILS  1117;  CIL  vi.  32040;  quoted  in  Chastagnol  1962, 63-64.  Even  m  eariier  times,  membership  of  the 
Salii  was  noc  always  mentioned  (Christol  1986, 6s  n.  7). 
lS  Chastagnol  1962, 44;  PLR£  i.  919;  P1RS  P.  899  (p.  380). 

i9-  Far  a  convenient  brief  list  of  all  the  priesthoods  with  the  best  modera  estímate  of  their  numbers, 
Fiipke  1007, 223  28;  see  now  the  annual  lists  in  Rüpke  2005  (ET  2008), 
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appear  at  differerent  points  in  his  cursus,  presumably  be  cause  he  won  them  on  dif¬ 
ieren  t  occasions.20 

This  practice  underlines  the  equivalence  of  priesthoods  to  pubJic  offices.  It 
remained  standard  right  down  to  the  end  of  paganism.  For  example,  Q.  FJavius 
Maesius  Egnatius  Lollianus  Mavortius,  eos.  355:  quaestor,  praetor,  augur,  consularis 
alvei  liberte . . . ¡  Turcius  Apronianus  Asterius,  PVR-1 362-64:  suffect  cónsul,  quaestor, 
praetor,  quintiecimvir ,  corrector Tusciae et  Umbriae...;  Memmius  Vitrasius  Orfitus, 
353  55  and  357-58:  quaestor,  praetor,  suflect  cónsul,  pontifex  Solis,  quitulecimvir, 
pontifex  trnior,  consularis  Siciliae...;22  Symmachus  eos.  391;  quaestor,  praetor,  pan- 
iifex  maior,  corrector  Lucaniae  et  Bríttiorum,. and  the  eider  Fiavian:  quaestor,  prae¬ 
tor,  pontifex  maior,  consularis  Siciliae. . .  Zi 

There  is  also  a  smaller  group  where  the  priesthoods  appear  together  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  honorand  s  careen  Furius  Placidus,  eos.  343:  pontifex  maior,  augur ;  quin- 
decimvir,  corrector  Venetiarum . ..;  Vulcacius  Rufinus:  pontifex  maior,  consularis 
Numidiae ... (347);^  Clodius  Octavianus;  pontifex  maior,  consularis  Pannoniarum... 

L-  Aur.  Aviarüus  Symmachus  PVR  364/5:  quindecimvir,  pontifex  maior,  praefec- 
tus  annonae.../6  The  PLRE  entries  for  this  second  group  State  that  the  priesthoods 
need  not  have  been  held  as  early  as  this.  But  why  not?  It  is  true  that  priesthoods  are 
sometióles  Usted  out  of  sequence  at  the  beginning  of  a  cursus,  but  only  when  they  are 
placed  together  with  the  honorands  hlghest  posts.  Tlius  the  younger  Pliny  (cónsul, 
augur...).  And  such  was  the  cachet  of  múltiple  priesthoods  that,  even  when  won  at  dif- 
ferent  times,  they  were  sometimes  grouped  together  out  of  sequence,  in  order  of  rank,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cursus/’  Tlius  the  infamous  Fabricius  Veiento,  with  three  cónsul- 
ships  and  four  priesthoods  under  the  Flavians.  His  one  surviving  dedication  reduces  his 
honores  to  just  eos.  111  followed  by  his  priesthoods  spelled  out  in  full/"  But  in  every  case 
in  the  second  group  of  fourth-century  dedications  the  highest  post  appears  in  its  proper 
position  in  the  sequence,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cursus  from  the  priesthoods. 

In  both  groups  distinguished  here  priesthoods  precede  the  honorand’s  first 
significan  t  post,  normally  a  provincial  governorship.  The  only  difference  between 
them  is  that  in  the  íirst  group  the  offices  that  precede  the  priesthoods  are  one  or  more 
of  the  trio  quaescorship,  praetorship,  and  suffect  consulship.  By  the  mid-fburth  century 
the  quaestorship  was  held  by  aristocrats  as  early  as  the  mid-teens;  the  praetorship  in 


10,  ILS  8971,  J046, 989,  with  Syme  RP  vi.  423;  sec  too  RP  iv.  404.  For  another  case  of  priesthoods  at  rwo 
different  points  in  a  cursus,  Q.  Pomponius  Munatianus  Clodianus  in  the  late  third  century:  AE 1974, 
119,  with  Christo!  1986, 224-3S. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  use  the  convenient  ancieni  ahbrevi.itions  PVR  =  praejectus  urbis  Romae  and 
PPO  =  praefeetus  praetorio. 

11.  ¡LS  1223, 1114a;  1119  (early  career);  1243. 

23.  ILS  2946  and  2947. 

24.  ILS  1237;  PLRE  i.  781-83. 

25.  ILS  1153;  PLRB  i,  637. 

16.  !LS  1237;  PLRE  i.  865-66. 

27.  Many  example*  collected  by  Syme  vi.  413-24. 

28.  PIR  P.  ¿54  (Siivaiuis);  ILS  1010;  PIR  F.  91  (Veiento). 


or  before  the  early  twenties;  and  the  suffect  consulship  (now  often  spurned  by  the 
nobilíty)  in  the  early  twenties.29  The  praetorship  still  involved  some  real  duties,  but  its 
main  function,  accompaníed  by  extravagant  games,  was  to  mark  a young  noble’s  entry 
mto  public  life.30  The  one  feature  common  to  all  members  of  the  second  group  is  that 
they  do  notlist  either  quaestorship  or  praetorship,  in  all  probability  because  they  were 
taken  for  granted  in  an  aristocratic  career.  The  slightly  abbreviated  cursus  given 
Praetextatus  on  his  monument  in  the  Forum  Romanum  omits  the  quaestorship  and 
praetorship  recorded  in  his  two  surviving  full  cursuses.31 

Whether  or  not  the  men  in  this  second  group  actually  held  either  quaestorship  or 
praetorship,  their  priesthoods  are  probably  Usted  in  chronological  sequence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cursus.  Two  of  a  group  of  eight  late  third-century  dedications  by 
urban  praetors  to  Hercules  at  the  Ara  Maxima  showpraetors  who  are  already  quindeci- 
mvirisacris  jadundis?1  From  the  age  ofAugustus  on  it  had  been  common  for  members 
of  thenobility  to  win  their  priesthoods  as  early  as  this  (Augustus  himself  acquired  his 
íirst  pontificate  at  the  age  of  fifteen),33  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  these 
fourth-century  nobles  acquired  their  priesthoods  in  the  traditional  way  by  their  early 
twenties,  before  holding  their  earliest  provincial  command. 

In  the  early  empire  new  men  had  to  wait  rather  longer,  tiU  just  before  or  after 
the  consulship  (which  then  meant  mid-  to  late  thirties).31  Here  too  the  oíd  pattern 
continued.  The  long  career  of  a  rather  minor  figure  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  C.  Iulius 
RufiniaiuKs  Ablabius  Tatianus,  is  an  instructive  case:35 

Rufiniani  oratoris  iilius,  fisci  patronus  rationuin  suramarura,  adlectus  ínter 
consulares  ludido  divi  Constantini,  lega  tus  provinciae  Asiae,  corrector  Tusciae 
et  Umbriae,  consularis  Aemiliae  et  Liguriae,  pontifex  Vestae  inatris  et  itt  collegio 
pontificum  promagister,  sacerdos  Herculis,  consularis  Campaniae. 

Tlie  long  sequence  of  júnior  posts,  culminating  in  the  governorship  of  Campania,  the 
most  prestigious  of  the  Italian  governorships,  makes  it  clear  that  Tatianus  was  a  man 
of  undistinguished  origins  who  worked  hard  to  achieve  his  modest  success.  It  was  not 
til!  near  the  end  ofhis  career  that  he  was  rewarded  with  two  priesthoods,  the  second  a 
my  s  te  rio  us  tille  unattested  before  the  fourth  century,  but  apparently  carrying  some 
prestige,  since  Praetextatus  was  a  curialis  Herculis .M 


29.  Chastagnol  1958, 121-53  =  1987, 83-115. 

3°.  On  the  age  of  praetors,  Chastagnol  1958, 138;  and  1992, 243-47.  Cod.  Theod.  vi.  4. 1  envisages  quaestors 
younger  than  sixteen  years  oid. 

3U  CIE  vi,  1779a,  with  addendain  vi.  8.3  (2000),  p,  4758;  so  too  the  dedication  by  his  child  (JLí>  1158),  p.  158, 
13*  3Ha  and  318  at  C1L  vi.  312-19  (cf.  ILS  3402-9);  for  the  date  of  315  see  Chastagnol  1962,  32;  lun. 

Ptíscillianus  Maximus  (in  the  290»)  is  another  praetor  with  two  priesthoods  (PLRE  1.589). 

Si-  Howe  1904, 9-n;  Lewis  1955,  as- 26;  Syme  vi.  421-22. 

H-  For  a  sumraary  of  the  evidence,  Scbeid  1990b,  160-70, 

Si-  CILX.1125;  PLRE  i.  875-76- 

36.  ¡LS  1239,  abbreviated  to  a  bare  cuñal:  on  CIL  vi.  1778.  'Ihere  is  also  an  apparently  fourth-century 
ponltifex]  Herculis  on  CIL  vi.  30893  (with  Mommsen*  note). 
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Next,  two  more  distinguished  careers.  First  the  case  of  Rufius  Caeionius  Volusianus 
eos.  311  and  314.  As  one  of  five  illustrations  of  characteristíc  senatorial  careers  in  the 
age  of  Constan  tiñe,  Chastagnol  presen  ted  Volusianus's  cursus  as  follows:57 

Suflect  cónsul,  pontifex  Satis,  augur,  corrector  Italiae  (282-9),  procónsul 
Africae,  [praefedus  praetorio  (P P  O),  praefedus  urbiRomae  (PVR),  cónsul  ord. 

II  (311)3  comes,  PVR  II  (313-5),  cónsul  III  (314). 

That  would  be  a  characteristíc  aristocratic  career.  But  the  placing  of  the  two  priest- 
hoodsw  in  second  and  third  place  is  puré  speculation.  They  do  not  appear  in  the  only 
full  cursus  we  have  for  Volusianus,  dating  froin  (or  soon  after)  314,  which  omits  the 
posts  bracketed  above,  since  they  were  held  under  Maxentius.  Two  fragmentary 
inscriptíonal  lists  imply  that  the  priesthoods  were  late  acquisitions,w  which  would  be 
surprising  in  an  aristocrat.  The  explanation  is  provided  by  the  horoscope  of  a  Román 
senator  Barnes  has  identified  as  Ceionius  Ruhus  Albinus  eos.  335,  Volusianus’s  sondu 
Accordíng  to  the  horoscope,  this  mans  father  won  two  ordinary  consulates  before 
being  dríven  into  exile  by  his  enemies.  Only  Volusianus  and  Albinus  lit  the  data  of  the 
horoscope.*1  The  one  detall  it  supplies  reievant  to  the  present  context  is  that 
Volusianus’s  origin  was  undistinguished.42  Not  surprisingly  for  a  successful  man,  he 
rnade  a  brilliant  marriage41  and  founded  one  of  the  great  houses  of  the  fourth  eentury. 
Yet  he  was  not  himself  of  noble  birth.  Itmay  be  that  it  was  not  tiil  after  his  consulship 
in  314,  while  he  was  prefect  of  Rome,  that  he  was  fmaJly  invited  to  join  the  exclusive 
fraternity  of  the  XVviri  sacris  faciundis. 

Second,  JFabius  Titianus,  who  after  three  provincial  governorships  and  a  post  at 
court  became  cónsul  in  337,  PVRin  339-41,  PPO  (of  Gaul)  in  341-49,  and  finally  PVR 
again  in  350-51  under  Magnencius.44  No  dedication  earlier  than  350  records  a  priest- 
hood,  but  a  votive  inscription  of  that  year  offers  the  following  cursus:  “XVvir  sacris 
faciumiis,  cónsul  ordinarius,  iterum  praefectus  urbi.”  His  ñames  do  not  suggest  any 
aristocratic  connection,  and  the  obvious  explanation  is  that,  for  all  his  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career,  Titianus  too  was  not  of  noble  birth.  But  in  every  age  the  nobility  has 
always  been  happy  to  marry  their  daughters  to  powerful  new  men,  and  the  eider 

37-  Chastagnol  19X2, 171. 

38.  By  an  uncharacteristic  error  Chastagnol  in  adiiition  named  the  wrong  priesthoods, 

39.  Bames  1982,  ni. 

40.  Pirm.  Mat.  Mathesis  11. 19. 10-20;  Barnes  1975, 40-49. 

41.  However,  it  is  remarkahle  that,  while  supplying  a  detailed  career  for  Albinus,  the  one  detail  Maternus 
omits  is  the  highest,  his  consulship.  1  suggest  that  a  couple  of  wurds  have  fallen  otit  of  the  test  (by 
homoeoteleuton):  in  tulnmislrulianern  Campa niae  prunum  tlcstmatus  eU,  deinde  Achante  prvavisula- 
tum,  poil  vero  ad  Asate  procomulatwn  el  cordinariuin  eonsulalum  et>  praejecturani  urbi  Romae  (p.  81. 
17-19  Kroll-Skutsch). 

42.  pulenium  gemís  oslemtit  ignabile,  p,  82. 7  Kroll-Skutsdi. 

43.  Probably  a  Nummia  Albina,  descended  Irom  a  long  line  ol  consuls;  Barnes  1975, 44-43. 

44.  For  the  details,  Chastagnol  1962, 107-11;  PLRE 1. 919-20. 
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Symmachus  chose  one  of  Titianus's  daughters  (Symmachus  had  a  brother  called 
Cekinus  Titianus)45  and  he  was  finally  admitted  to  the  magic  circle  of  the  priestly  fra- 
ternities.  As  though  to  the  manner  born,  in  his  350  dedication  he  adopts  the  tradi- 
tional  abbreviated  cursus  of  the  truly  great:  consulship,  two  urban  prefecturas — and 
the  coptagstone,  his  new  priesthood. 

Itis  not  without  justification  that  membership  of  the  priestly  colleges  in  the  eariy 
empire  has  been  treated  "as  an  aspect  not  of  Román  religión  but  of  the  history  of  the 
senatorial  élite."46  And  in  the  fourth  eentury,  as  before,  it  is  dear  that  the  qualifications 
lor  apriesthood  remained  either  noble  birth  or  (a  distant  second)  a  distinguished  career. 
When  making  his  point  that,  despite  removing  the  altar  of  Victory  írom  the  senate 
house.in  otherrespeets  Constantius  II  treated  Román  paganism  with  great  respect  dur- 
inghiS  357  visit,  Symmachus  describes  how  he  “filled  up  the  priesthoods  with  nobles" 
( repievit  nabilibus  sacerdotia).*7  Grandees  like  Rufius  Volusianus  and  Fabius  Titianus 
had  to  wait  till  perhaps  their  fiities  to  be  admitted.  in  earlier  centuries  the  emperor 
would  have  rewarded  promising  newcomers  earlier  than  this,  but  when  the  decisión  was 
left  entirely  to  existing  members  of  the  colleges,  they  were  likely  to  be  less  welcoming. 

The  íact  that  they  continued  to  structure  their  dedications  in  the  same  way  does  not 
in  itself  prove  that  the  honorands  themselves  continued  to  lookon  their  priesthoods  as 
social  prizes.  Indeed,  there  must  always  have  been  sorae  pontiffs  who  took  the  religíous 
aspeets  of  their  posts  seriously.  In  the  Republic  and  eariy  empire  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  those  who  presided  over  the  cults  of  the  city  should  be  chosen  from  among  the 
elite.  But  the  growing  pressure  of  Christianity,  with  its  very  diíferent  priests,  elected  at 
a  mature  age  to  lead  communities  of  Christians,  may  eventually  have  prompted  more 
religiously  inclined  pagans  to  see  their  pontifical  duties  in  a  newlight 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  whether  Praetextatus  was  one  such.  Macrobius  presents 
him  as  a  religious  expert,  and  one  of  the  poems  inscribed  on  his  funerary  monument 
describes  him  dismissing  his  worldly  honores  as  “fleeting  and  trifling”  compared  to  his 
various  initiations: 

quid  nunc  honores  aut  potestates  loquar 
hominumque  votis  adpetíta  gaudia, 
quae  tu  caduca  ac  parva  semper  autumans 
dívum  sacerdos  infulis  celsus  clues? 

The  cursus  on  his  monument  distinguishes  between  his  priestly  and  political  honors. 
After  a  list  of  priesthoods  and  initiations,  the  transition  to  public  offices  is  marked, 
uniquely  on  the  surviving evidence,  by  the  formula  in  república  vero : 


4S-  Chastagnol  1961, 21S;  PLRE  i.  1146,  stemma  27. 

40.  Gordon  inBeard  and  North  1990, 221.  Significandy  enough,  the  subtitle  ofLewis  1955  was  AStudy  of 
Ihe  Nobility. 

47.  IW.3.7. 
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D(is)  M(anibus).  Vettius  Agoráis  Praetextatus,  augur,  pontifex  Vestae,  pontifex 
Solis,  quindecemvir,curialisHerculis,sacratusLiberoetEleusiniis,hierophanta, 
neocorus,  tauroboliatus,  pater  patrum.  In  re  publica  vero :  quacstor  candidatus, 
pr(a)etor  urbanus,  corrector  Tusciae  et  Umbriae,  consularis  Lusitaniae,  pro- 
consule  Achaiae,  praefectus  urbi,  legatus  a  senatu  missus  Vil,  praefectus  prae- 
torio  II  Italiae  et  Illyrici,  cónsul  ordinarius  designatus. 

It  is  worlh  emphasizing  that  there  ¡s  no  hint  of  tliis  perspective  in  the  cursuses  of 
Praetextatus’s  supposed  fellow  pagan  champions,  Symmachus  and  the  eider  Flavian. 
In  both  cases  their  one  priesthood  (pontifex  maior)  is  listed  in  its  chronoiogical  place 
between  an  early  praetorship  and  their  Jirst  provincial  governorship.  It  is  also  worth 
emphasizing  that,  in  an  age  when  so  many  pagan  grandees  held  two,  three,  or  even 
(like  Praetextatus)  four  Román  priesthoods,  both  Symmachus  and  Flavian  held  only 
one  each. 

It  is  tempting  to  attach  a  similar  signiíicance  to  the  four  priesthoods  that  promi- 
nently  open  the  cursus  of  L.  Aradius  Valerius  Proculus  eos.  340»  whosc  distinguished 
career  ran  from  about  315  to  351:'** 

Augur,  pontifex  maior,  quindecimvir  sacris  faciundis,  pontifex  Flavialis,  praetor 
tutelaris,  legatus  propraetore  provinciae  Numidiae,  peraequator  census 
provinciae  Callaeciae,  praeses  provinciae  Byzacenae,  consularis  Europae  et 
Thraciae,  consularis  Siciliae,  comes  ordinis  secundi,  comes  ordinis  primi, 
procónsul  prov.  Africae . . .  perfunctus  officio  praefecturae  praetorio,  comes 
iterum  ordinis  primi  intra  palatium,  praefectus  urbi,  cónsul  ordinarius. 

On  this  basis  Proculus  has  been  described  as  a  "devout”  or  “zealous"  pagan,  a  “paien 
engagé,"  a  “grand  seigneur  paien.”  But  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  simply  acquired  ali 
these  priesthoods  before  a  late  praetorship. 

In  a  cursus  from  the  380S  itmight  have  been  legitímate  to  suspect  a  defiantly  pagan 
emphasis.  But  in  340  Christianity  posed  no  imminent  threat  to  Román  paganism.  The 
priesthoods  are  simply  details  in  the  litany  of  Proculus  s  honores.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  he  restored  the  pórtico  of  a  temple  of  Cybele  and  Attis  in  Carthage 
while  procónsul  of  Africa.’,'>  But  por  ti  cues  were  public  amenities.  Dedications 
throughout  the  century  reveal  proconsuis  of  Africa  sponsoring  the  restoration  of 
public  buildings  in  Carthage,  most  of  them  at  public  expense.'0  The  State  monitored 
major  building  projeets,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Proculus  had  a  freo  hand.  The  proba- 
bility  is  that  he  chose  from  a  list  of  buildings  needing  renovation  provided  by  local 


48.  Baroe:.  1982, 119-20. 

49.  C1L  viii.  1094;  Matthews  197.1,  185.  Chastagnol  1962,  100,  carelessly  writes  ¡litar;  the  inscnption  is 
incomplete,  but  euough  survives  to  malte  clear  that  lie  restored  a  pórtico:  Lepelley,  Cites  ii.  14. 

50.  Lepelley,  Ci tés  ii.  13-53. 


authorities.  That  he  chose  a  temple  rather  than  (say)  baths  may  rcflect  his  personal 
inclinaron,  but  it  does  not  make  him  a  zealot. 

L»  addition  to  being  an  augur,  pontifex  maior,  and  quindecimvir,  Proculus  appears 
on  three  of  these  dedications  with  the  short-lived  but  instructive  tille  pontifex  Flavialis. 
Shortly  before  the  end  of  his  reign  Constantine  allowed  the  Umbrian  town  of 
Hispellum  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  imperial  house,  the  gens  Flavia,  on  the  condition 
that  it  was  not  to  be  polluted  by  sacrifi.ee.51  A  dedication  found  at  Hispellum  reveáis  a 
local  oíHcial  of  equestrian  rank  as  pontifex  gentis  Flaviae.  He  is  described  as  the  editor 
of  gladiatorial  games  and  theatrical  shows,  evidendy  those  mentioned  in  Constan  tiñes 
letter  toHispeUum.s:  Presumably,  this  man  did  most  of  the  actual  work  with  Proculus 
as  honorary  coileague  (perhaps  on  the  strength  of  property  he  owned  ¡n  the  area)  to 
elévate  the  status  of  the  cult.  Proculus  cannot  have  become  pontifex  Flavialis  before 
the  establishment  of  the  cult,  about  333. 

While  the  pontificaius  Flavialis  was  technically  a  "pagan"  cult,  it  was  a  cult  sanc- 
tioned  by  and  actually  named  after  Constantine.  Its  award  was  a  mark  of  imperial 
favor.Though  an  aristocrat  of  oíd  Rorae,  Proculus  enj  oyed  high  favor  wi  th  Constantine. 
His  cursus  lists  three  conferments  of  the  title  of  comes,  the  third  time  intra  palatium, 
implying  that  he  served  at  court  in  Constantínople.  The  base  of  his  statue  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  preserves  a  flattering  letter  from  Constantine  himself  (p.  9).  A  pagan  who 
publicly  reproduced  such  a  letter  from  the  ñrst  Christian  emperor  can  hardly  be 
described  as  exercising  "independence ...  in  the  face  of  the  Constantinían  dynasty.”53 
He  was  still  sufficiently  influential  at  court  to  obtain  the  {for  an  aristocrat)  tare  dis- 
tinction  of  an  ordinary  consulate  from  Constans  in  340.  The  fact  that  the  usurper 
Magnentius  called  the  grand  oíd  man  out  of  retirement  to  be  prefect  of  Rome  in  351  is 
not  to  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  pagans,  but  rather  as  part  of  his  well- 
documented  attempt  to  win  recognition  from  Constantius  II,  by  appointing  a  tried 
and  trusted  Constantinían  supporter. 

A  closer  look  at  Proculus ’s  cursus  as  a  whole  (we  have  four  copies,  three  from  the 
family  house  on  the  Caelian  HUI)55  reveáis  perhaps  the  longest  and  mostboastful  cur- 
susof  the  age,  no  fewer  than  twelve  offices  or  titles,  including  a  number  of  minor  ítems 
one  woiikl  hardly  expect  to  see  solemnly  spelled  out  in  the  career  ofsuch  a  grandee.55 
In  context,  the  pontijicatus  Flavialis  makes  it  clear  that  Proculus’s  cursus  begins  as  it 
does  for  reasons  ofprestige  rather  than  pagan  pride.  He  may  have  been  a  pious  pagan, 
who  tookhis  priestly  dutics  seriously.  But  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and 
funcüon  of  Román  State  priesthoods  to  proclaim  such  men  pagan  champions,  let 
alone  leaders  of  a  pagan  party. 


5>-  «e  ¡ledís  nosíro  itumini  dedícala  cuiusquam  contagióse  superstitionis jraudibus  pollita  tur,  ILS  705,  line  46. 
S*  C.  Mairimus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (ILS  66 23);  PLRE  i.  75 ;  and  Lepelley  in  Christol  1991, 355-58. 

Si-  Salzraan  2002, 76. 

54  Quoted  in  fali  by  Chastagnol  1961,  96-100;  cf.  PLRE  1. 747-48. 

Si  For  «ampie,  peraequator  census  provincia:  Callaeciae,  an  oificial  charged  with  revising  the  census, 
generally  regarded  as  "onerous . . .  [and]  a  disagreeable  imposition'  (Jones,  LRE  ii.  537,  íií.  156  n.  35). 
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2:  "oriental”  initiations 

The  other  main  category  of  dedications  is  those  attesting  priesthoods  and  initia- 
tions  in  what  have  traditionally  been  called  “oriental"  cults,  The  djstinction  goes  back 
more  than  a  century  to  the  work  ofFranz  Cumont,  summarized  in  his  classic  Oriental 
Relígions  in  Román  Puganism  (1911 J.'6  The  basic  thesis  is  that  during  the  early  empire  ¡t 
was  the  ecstatic  cults  of  the  Orient  that  met  the  spiritual  needs  left  unfuliilled  by  the 
empty  ritual  of  the  State  cults,  The  very  term  “oriental"  with  its  implication  of  direct 
contact  with  exo  tic  eastern  cul  ts,  is  misleading.  Some  of  these  cults  (notably  Jsis,  Magna 
Mater,  and  Mithras)  had  long  been  domesticated  (the  latter  perhaps  even  invented)  in 
Rome.  Cumont  also  virtuaily  ignored  the  still-popular  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  which 
ultimatelyderived  from  archaic  Greece.S7  Yetwhüe  theinadequacy  ofthe  term  "oriental" 
is  now  universally  recognized,  in  the  absence  of  a  succinct  and  satisfactory  alternative, 
I  propose  to  go  on  using  it,  without  scare  quotes,  as  a  convenient  shorthand. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  thesis  was  applied  to  the  “pagan  revival”  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  Robinson,  who  conciuded  that  ”  the  main  strength  of  the  pagan  revival  was 
supplied  primarily  by  the  oriental  religions."'*  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this 
view.  The  actual  religious  experiences  these  dedications  commemorate  were  no  doubt 
more  emotional  than  anything  the  State  cults  could  ofier.  But  there  are  many  prob- 
lems  with  the  stronger  formulatíon  developed  in  Bloch’s  famous  ar ticle  of  1945,  namely 
that  it  was  the  oriental  cults  that  energized  the  last  generation  of  pagans  to  resist  the 
encroachment  of  Christianity  on  the  State  cults. 

The  main  evidence  for  these  oriental  initiations  and  priesthoods  is  a  series  of 
dedications  that  record  exotic-sounding  initiations  and  priesthoods  lor  a  handfui  of 
members  of  the  fourth-century  Román  nobility.sv  These  dedications  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups.  First,  seven  found  at  the  site  of  a  Mithraeum  in  the  Campus 
Martius  in  Rome,  all  concemed  with  a  single  family.60  Second,  a  couple  of  dozen 
dedications  mostly  from  a  shrine  of  Magna  Mater  and  Attis  on  the  Vadean  hill  known 
as  the  Phrygianum.61  Some  still  survive;  some  have  not  been  seen  since  they  were 
dug  up  in  1609  during  the  construction  of  St.  Peters.  According  to  Matthews  these 
dedications  revea!  cults  that  “convey  an  atmosphere  of  personal  and  emotional 
intensity”  that  has  “little  to  do  with  the  State  cults,"62  This  may  be  true  of  the  actual 


>6.  Lates t  French  edition  1929,  reprinted  in  2006  with  an  introduetion  by  C.  Bonnet  and  F.  van 
ilaeperen, 

57.  Nilsson  1957. 

58.  Robinson  1915, 87-101  atSj. 

$9-  All  these  inseriptions  have  been  republished  by  M.  J.  Vermasere»,  Corpa „  lmcriptumum  et 
Mauuinentorum  Religíonis  Mithriucae  1  (71  le  Hague  1956)  [=  CiAIRAí]  and  Corpus  Cultus  Cybelae 
Atlidisijuc  3  (Leiden  1977)  [=  CCCA].  It  has  10  be  said  that  botli  text  and  notes  olFered  in  these  two 
works  are  shockingly  inaccurate. 

60.  ILS  41672-6,  4108,  and  4169;  Vermaseren,  CIMRM 1  (1956),  171-73,  nos.  399-406;  Grifiith  1998, 

61.  Piatner*Asliby  1919,325-26;  Vermaseren  in  C.C.CA  3  (1977),  47-49. 

62.  Matthews  1973. 177, 179. 


initiations  commemorated  by  these  dedications.  But  is  it  true  of  the  dedications 
themselves?  Are  they  really  as  ‘‘private"  as  Matthews  (after  many  others)  assumed? 
'Ihey  are  private  in  that  they  were  inscribed  in  or  around  temples  rather  than  on 
monuments  erected  in  the  public  spaces  of  Rome.  But  they  were  not  completely 
inaccessible  to  the  general  public. 

Let  US  begin  with  the  Campus  Martius  group.  Five  report  the  promotíon  of 
unnamed  persons  to  various  grades  on  eleven  occasions  in  357,  358, 359, 361,  and  367 
by  Nonius  Víctor  Olympius,  described  as  pater  patrian,  and  his  two  sons  Aurelius 
Víctor  Olympius  and  Aurelius  Víctor  Augentius,  both  described  as  pater.  In  37 6 
Aurelius  Víctor  Augentius,  now  pater  patrum,  promoted  his  son  Aemilianus  Corfo 
Olympius  (described  as  a  boy, puero),  to  the  rank  of  hierocorax.  Finally,  in  (probably) 
382/jTámesius Augentius  Olympius  reters  to  grand  "temples  of Apollo”  (i. e.,  Mithras) 
builtby  his  grandfather  Víctor  (presumabiy  Nonius  Victor  Olympius)  and  an  even 
grander  cave  built  by  himsel£M  Since  grandfather  was  promoting  his  sons  in  the  3$os 
and  360,  Olympius’s  dedication  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  the  380S,  in  which 
case  his  daim  that  his  own  cave  “requires  no  public  funds"  ( sutnptusque  tuos  nec,  Roma , 
requirit)  may  well  allude  to  Gratian's  withdrawal  of  public  funds  for  the  public  cults. 

The  social  and  geographical  context  is  clear.  We  have  three  generatíons  of  the  same 
family  dominatingone  particular  Mithraeum,  from  thejsos  to  the  38os.Noadultfamily 
member  held  alesser  post  than  pater,  and  none  ofthe  seven  dedications  ñame  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  congregation.  While  we  need  not  doubt  the  spiritual  importance 
of  thecult  to  the  Olympíi,  family  control  was  apparently  their  first  priority.  Such  family 
culi  organiza tions  are  no  new  phenomenon  among  tlie  Román  elite.  The  best-docu- 
mented  case  is  a  dedication  of  a.d.  nSs/70  from  Torre  Nova  by  more  than  four  hundred 
members  of  a  Bacchic  thiasos  in  honor  of  their  priestess,  Pompeia  Agrippinilla,  wife  of 
M.  GaviuS  Squilla  Gallicanus  eos.  150,  and  a  descendant  of  Porapey  s  historian  and  friend 
Theophanes  ofMytilene.64  The  initiates  ( mystai )  are  Usted  in  twenty  different  categories 
with  four  of  the  most  sénior  the  husband,  daughter,  brother,  and  sister  of  Agrippinilla.  It 
is  natural  to  assume  that  all  or  most  of  the  others  are  family  retainers  or  dependents 
( gi ven  that  three  hundred  of  them  bear  Greek  ñames,  presumabiy  slaves  and  freedmen) . 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  members  there  were  in  the  Mithraeum  of  the 
Olympii.  I  would  guess  at  most  a  hundred  or  two  rather  than  thousands. 

Here  we  have  clear  evidence  of  a  Mithraic  community  located  somewhere  on  the 
property  of  the  Olympii.  The  fact  that  the  people  the  Olympii  promote  to  the  lesser 
Mithraic  grades  are  never  named  strongly  ímplies  that  they  were  not  fellow  members 
of  the  elite,  presumabiy,  like  the  Torre  Nova  thiasos,  members  of  their  household  and 


<3  antro,  ILS 4269. 5,  which  1  take  to  be  a  poetic  plural  metri  causa. 

G.  114  and  P,  667;  for  the  family  tree,  PIR  P.  625  stemma  (p.  274).  For  the  dedication,  A.  Vogliano 
audR  Cumont,  AJA  37  (1933),  215-70,  with  pIL  xxvii-xxvíx;  IGUR  i.  160;  Bruhl  1953, 275-76;  Nilsson 
t952,S24-41-  For  its  date  (165/70)  and  the  people  named,  Alfoldy  1979, 521-31  and  543-44;  Scheíd  1986, 
175-90.  The  monument  is  now  on  public  view  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
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retainers.  The  very  fact  that  it  was  a  Family  aftair  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  Olympii  had 
any  thoughts  ofproselytizing  beyond  the  Family  órele,  that  is  to  say  their  immediate 
dependen  ts/'  Anodier  consequence  of  the  support  of  such  a  community  by  wealthy 
prívate  individuáis  (initiations  were  not  cheap),  is  that,  once  the  Family  died  off  or  lost 
interest,  the  cult  itself  was  likely  to  disintegrate  (dependen ts  may  not  all  have  shared 
their  high  priest  s  enthusiasm),  While  the  Mithraeum  oF  the  Olympii  seems  to  have 
survived  Gratian’s  anti-pagan  measures  of  382,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  outiived 
Tamesius  Augentius  Olympius. 

During  his  city  prefecture  of  376/7  Furius  Maecius  Gracchus  destroyed  a 
Mithraeum  and  received  baptism,00  lt  would  be  interes ting  to  know which  Mithraeum. 
Not,  I  suggest,  an  active  one  run  on  the  Family  grounds  by  a  powerful  clan  like  the 
Olympii.  By  376  Mithraism  was  in  terminal  decline,  and  there  were  doubtíess  a 
number  of  more  or  less  abandoned  Mithraea  in  or  around  Rome,  easy  targets  for 
a  Christian  convert  eager  to  prove  his  mettle. 

Next  the  Phrygianum.  Not  qui  te  the  Family  business  run  by  the  Olympii,  but  the  ded~ 
ications  do  reveal  strong  Family  connections  nonetheless.  Prominent  among  this  group 
are  C.  Caeonius  Ruiius  Volusianus  signo  Lampadius,  city  prefect  in  365,  his  son  Ceionius 
Rufius  Volusianus,  one  daughter,  Sabina,  and  another,  Rufia  Volusiana,  with  her  hus- 
band,  Petronius  Apollodorus.  Also  two  further  Caeonii:  Alfenius  Caeionius  lulianus 
Kamenius  and  Ruiius  Caeionius  Sabinus.6'  Like  the  priests  of  the  State  eults,  all  members 
of  the  nobility,  with  just  one  exception:  Sextilius  Agesilaus  Aedesius.  As  his  detailed  cur- 
sus  informs  us,  this  man  started  out  as  a  lawyer  in  Africa,  then  obtained  a  legal  post  at 
court  and  served  in  a  number  of  rather  minor  palatino  ministries  before  ñnally  becoming 
vicarius  of  the  Spains.  But  for  a  chance  remark  of  Ammianus  we  might  well  have  won- 
dered  what  so  modest  a  figure  was  doing  in  these  óreles.  Ammianus  happens  to  remark 
that  Aedesius  was  a  “very  cióse  friend”  of  Volusianus  Lampadius  (15. 5.  4).  It  must  have 
been  this  personal  relationslúp  that  gave  him  his  entrée  into  such  grand  company. 

Some  of  the  Phrygianum  dedications  list  oniy  initiations  and  priesthoods.  For 
example/*  Petronius  Apollodorus  (dated  to  370): 

pontifex  maior,  XVvir  sacris  faciundis,  pater  sacrorum  dei  invicti  Mithrae; 

Ulpius  Egnatius  Faventinus  (376): 

augur  pub(Iicus)  p(opuli)  r(oinani)  Q(uiritium),  pater  et  hieroceryx 

D(ci)  S(olis)  I(nvicti)  Mithrae,  archibucolus  Dei  Liberi,  hieroíanta  Hecatae, 

sacerdos  lsidos; 


65.  Ai  Nilsson  1952,  54»,  reirarked  oí  Agnppinill.i,  “elle  rve  íit  pas  di  propaganda  parmi  le  peupie,  m.iis  créa 
un  collége  composé  de  sa  íamille." 

66.  Jer.  Ep.  107.  2;  Chasiagnol  1962, 200. 

67.  See  McLynn  1996, 327;  Duthny  1969, 102-3. 

68.  C/L  vi.  509  and  $11;  ILS  4148. 4149, 4151. 
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Ruiius  Caeonius  Sabinus  (377): 

pontifex  maior,  hierophanta  deae  Hecatae,  augur  publicus  populi  Romani 
Quiritium,  pater  sacrorum  invicti  Mithrae,  tauroboliatus; 

CjelmsHflarianus  (377): 


duodecimvir  urbis  Romae,  pontifex  Solis,  hieroceryx  invicti  Mithrae,  sacerdos 
dei  Liberi,  sacerdos  deae  Hecatae; 

Q.  Clodius  Flavianus  (383): 

pontifex  maior,  XVvir  sacris  faciundis.  septemvir  epulonum,  pontifex  dei  Solis; 
and  L.  Ragonius  Venustus  (390): 


augur  publicus  populi  Romani  Quiritium,  pontifex  Vestalis  maior. 

In  viewof  the  Fact  that  the  Phrygianum  was  a  shrine  to  Magna  Mater  and  Attis  and 
inost  of  these  dedications  were  inscribed  on  altars  dedicated  to  Magna  Mater  and 
Attis.it  might  seem  entirely  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  prodaim  prívate  religious 
allegiances  in  a  private  location.  But  there  are  two  complicating  factors.  First, 
although  most  of  the  dedications  commemorate  altars  to  Magna  Mater  and  Attis 
following  the  taurobolium,  all  the  priesthoods  Usted  concern  other  eults,  both 
Román  and  oriental.  Why  list  all  their  other  priesthoods  when  commemorating 
the  one  initiation  performed  on  this  site?  Second,  at  least  two  give  detailed  regular 
cursuses. 

One  we  have  already  considered,  the  ful!  account  of  his  modest  career  given  by 
Sextilius  Aedesius  in  37 6  ( ILS  4152);  first  administrative  posts,  followed  by  priest¬ 
hoods  and  initiations.  Then  there  is  Clodius  Hermogenianus  Caesarius  PVR374: 


Clodius  Hermogenianus  Caesarius,  v.  c,  procónsul  Africae,  praefectus  urbis 
Romae,  XVvir  sacris  faciundis,  taurobolio  criobolioque  perfecto ...  aram 
dicavít. 


But  the  best  illustrations  are  Ceionius  Ruiius  Volusianus  júnior  (39o)69  and 
Altenius  Ceionius  Julianus  Kamenius  (374).  First  Volusianus,  who  lists  just  one  office, 
presumably  his  only  major  administrative  post,  but  boastfully  takes  up  more  than 
lull  his  dedication  by  naming  both  father  and  mother  complete  with  lides: 


1  distinguish  this  man  from  his  homonymous  father  (C.  Ceionius  Ruiius  Volusianus  signo  Lampadius) 
as  Volusianus  júnior,  although  the  suffix  is  not  in  fact  fountl  in  surviving  ancient  texis. 
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ex  vicario  Asiae  et  Ceioni  Rufi  Volusiani  v.  c.  et  inlustris  ex  prefecto  pretorio 
et  ex  prefecto  urbi  et  Caecinae  Lollianae  clarissimae  et  inlustris  feminae  deae 
Isídos  sacerdotis  tilius. 

Evldendy  a  man  anxious  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  career 
byunderlining  thenobility  afhis  birth,  on  bothsides.  As  for  Kamenius,  his  Phrygianum 
dedication  {i9july  374)  lists  only  priesthoods,  as  6)110™$:^ 

v.  c.,  sep  temvir  epulonum,  pater  et  hieroceryxsacrorum  summi  invicti  Mithrae, 
hierophanta  Hecatae,  archibucolus  dei  Liberi,  aram  taurobolio  criobolioque 
percepto  dicavit. 

But  we  are  fortúnate  enough  to  have  three  other  versions  of  Kameniuss  cursus.  First, 
two  from  monuments  erected  in  the  Family  house  soon  after  he  laid  down  the  office  of 
coHSularis  Numidiae,  at  a  date  unknown  before  381,  augmented  by  two  Román  priest- 
hoods.71  And  íinally,  his  epitaph  (dated  4  September  385,  when  he  was  for  ty- two), 
virtually  idenücal  except  for  the  addition  of  one  further  post,  the  vicariate  of  Africa.72 

v.c.,  quaestor,  praetor  triumphalis,  scptcmvir  epulonum,  magister  numinum, 
pater  sacrorum  summi  invicti  Mithrae,  hierophanta  Hecatae,  archibucolus  dei 
Liberi,  XVvir  sacris faciundis,  tauroboliatus  deae  Matris,  pontifex  maior,  consul- 
aris  Numidiae,  vicarius  Africae. 

The  oniission  of  the  quaestorship  and  praetorship  from  the  Phrygianum  cursus  has 
several  parallels  (p.  137).  The  expianation  of  the  additiona!  post  is  not  in  doubt, 
Kamenius’s  vicariate  (securely  placed  in  381)  postdates  his  Numídian  governorship. 
This  is  surely  also  the  expianation  for  his  two  additional  Román  priesthoods.  That 
would  also  explain  why  they  are  separated  from  his  First  Román  priesthood,  which, 
like  so  many  young  men  of  noble  birth,  he  acquired  immediately  after  his  praetorship. 
He  might  have  grouped  all  his  Román  priesthoods  togetlier,  like  Praetextatus,  But 
since  he  did  not  choose  this  option,  the  obvious  alternative  arrangement  was  simple 
chronological  sequence.  That  would  explain  why  the  two  additional  Román  priest- 
hoads  are  separated  from  each  other.  Kameniuss  priesthoods,  like  his  administrative 
offices,  are  arranged  in  strict  chronological  order  of  their  acquisition,  all  of  them  won 
before  his  Hrst  provincial  governorship  in  Numidia. 

Alore  important,  if we  had  only  Kamenius s  Phrygianum  dedication,  we  might  rea- 
sonably  have  concluded  that  its  litany  of  tilles  reflected  prívate  religious  allegiances, 

yo.  AH  19.53,  138  =  ClAÍRAI  i.  515  Vermaseren;  Duihoy  no.  34;  for  his  career,  PLRE  i.  474-75. 

71.  C¡L  vi.  1675  (=26  Duthoy  =  516  Vermaseren)  and  31940. 31940  otfers  mag(islro)  num(iituml)  for  the 
mag(iítra)  of  1675. 

71.  ILS 1264. 
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jjlegianceshe  had  no  wish  to  reveal  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Phrygianum.  But  the  three 
other  dedications  all  indude  the  same  litany  of  titles,  in  their  entirety.  How  prívate  can 
ihcse  culis  have  been?  The  actual  taurobolia  commemorated  in  the  Phrygianum  dedi¬ 
cations  were  no  doubt  performed  in  secret,  but  the  Phrygianum  itself  and  all  those 
altars  the  tauroboliati  provided  were  hardly  prívate.  They  are  simply  one  aspect  of  the 
ostentatious  expenditure  expected  of  pubüc  figures  like  priests,  commemorated  in  the 
usual  way  by  dedications  making  clear  in  detail  just  what  important  people  they  were. 
This  is  why  the  dedications  indude  every  honor  they  had  won. 

jFurthermore,  the  final  versión  on  Kamenius 's  funerary  monument  (found  in  what 
must  havebeen  a  family  villa  at  Antium)  begins  with  a  ten-line  poem  proclaiming  how 
he  has  equaled  the  achievements  and  virtues  of  his  father,  grandfathers,  and  forefa- 
thers,  an  omament  to  his  family  and  the  senate,  cut  off  too  soon,  deeply  lamented  by 
his  wifeand children.  Not  aword  about  his  priesthoods  or  the  gods.  This  is  a  clear  case 
where  titles  like  pater  sacrorum  summi  invicti  Mithrae  and  archibucolus  dei  Liberi  seem 
to  havebeen  treated  straightforwardly  as  honores  to  be  listed  at  the  appropriate  points 
in  his  cursus,  along  with  his  Román  priesthoods  and  administrative  posts. 

What  then  of  the  five  men  whose  Phrygianum  dedications  list  only  priesthoods? 
The  obvious  expianation  is  that  these  were  the  only  titles  these  men  had  earned  at  the 
date  of  the  dedications.  Not  one  of  them  is  known  from  any  other  source.  Certainly 
none  are  known  to  have  reached  high  office.  Some  may  still  have  been  in  their  early 
twenties.  Our  clearest  control  here  ¡s  the  cursus  of  Kamenius:  all  eight  of  his  priest¬ 
hoods  are  listed  between  his  praetorship  and  first  provincial  governorship.  At  the  time 
of  hisown Phrygianum  dedication  in  374,  at  age  thirty-one,  Kamenius  himself  had  not 
y  et  won  his  fost  governorship. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  the  Phrygianum  dedication  of  Volusianus 
Lampadius  himself,  apparently  the  doyen  of  this  last  generation  ofinitíates.  But  we  do 
have  a  very  similar  dedication  found  on  the  Aventine,  presumably  from  another  temple: 
Rttf.  Volusianus  v.  c.,  pater ;  ierophanta,  profeta  Isidis,  pontifex  dei  Solis  vot(um)  solví  (¡LS 
44ri)-The  fact  that  ¡t  begins  with  his  senatorial  rank  and  ends  with  a  single  State  priest¬ 
hood  suggests  that  this  is  an  early  cursus,  before  he  had  won  his  first  governorship. 
Odilly  enough,  despite  having  eleven  dedications  of  one  sort  or  another  we  do  not 
have  a  single  foll  cursus.  But  the  abbreviated  dedication  to  a  cult  s  tatuette  of  Attis  found 
at  Ostia  takes  care  to  mention  his  múltiple  prefectures  ( Volusianus  v.c.  expraefectis  tau¬ 
roboliatus  donum  dedit)7¡  Volusianus  was  obviously  a  religious  enthusiasL  It  must  be 
significant  that  the  Phrygianum  was  filled  with  dedications  by  his  family  and  friends. 

All  in  all,  this  little  group  of  dedications  does  not  at  all  give  the  impression  of  a 
prívate  (much  less  secret)  religious  fraternity.  The  eyes  of  modern  scholars  eagerly 
searchingfor  evidence  of  personal  religión  tend  to  gloss  over  all  the  worldly  details 
they  supply.Vérmaseren’s  Corpus  of  Mithraic  dedications  on  occasion  actually  omits 

AL  1945, 55*  Meiggs  1973, 401;  photo,  Bloch  1963,  pl.  10. 
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such  Information  as  irrelevan  t  and  distracting.73  I  suspect  that  most  ccmtemporaries 
would  have  read  these  dedications  first  and  foremost  as  cursus  inscriptions  o£  Very 
Importan  t  Persons. 

Given  the  solid  epigraphic  evidence  for  aristocratic  interese  in  Mithras  and  Magna 
Mater,  there  is  what  might  seem  a  surprising  gap  ¡n  the  epigraphic  evidence  for  Isis, 
For  Aifóldi,  isis  worship  was  Christianity  s  most  dangerous  rival  in  late  fourth-century 
Rome.7-'1  It  was  on  this  basis  that  he  identified  a  series  of  medallions  struck  in  Rome 
with  reverses  0/  Iris,  Anubis,  the  Nile,  and  the  Sphinxas  "pagan  propaganda"  pro- 
duced  by  the  aristocracy  (Ch.  19. 1).  But  most  of  the  evidence  rited  is  trite  clichés  of 
anti-pagan  polemic.  Isiac  priests  with  shaven  heads  are  ridiculed  in  all  four  verse  invec¬ 
tives  studied  in  chapters  8  and  9,  and  to  cite  one  of  the  few  texts  missed  by  Ajfoldi,  in 
a  context  where  he  obviously  just  means  "pagans,"  Ambrose  evokes  those  who  “shave 
their  heads  and  eyebrows  when  attending  the  mysteries  of  Isis”  ( Ep .  27  [58].  3).  Two 
of  the  invectives  cite  Vergil’s  "barking  Anubis"  (íatrator  Anubis),  and  in  a  famous 
passage  of  the  Confessions  (  8.  2.  3)  Augustíne  describes  the  nobility  as  devoted  to 
"monstrous  gods  of  every  kind  and  Anubis  the  barking  dog."70  Ambrosiaster  ridicules 
a  man  wearing  a  dog’s  head  dashing  in  all  directions  "looking  for  the  body  parts  of 
Osiris  the  adulterer."”  Were  such  figures  really  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Rome  every 
day?  The  truth  is  that  Christian  polemic  tends  to  dwell  on  the  gods  of  Egypt  (a) 
because  shaved  heads  and  eyebrows,  tañí  bou  riñes,  and  dog-headed  gods  were  so 
much  easier  to  mock  than  dignilied  aristocratic  pon fifis;  and  (b)  because  this  mockery 
goes  back  to  the  ciassical  poets  themselves.  Anubis  is  already  barking  in  Propertius 
(iií.  11, 42)  and  Ovid  (Met.  ix.  690)  as  well  as  Vergil.  Such  polemics  tell  us  more  about 
the  ciassical  culture  of  the  wríters  than  con  temporary  pagan  practice.78  The  factis  that 
only  one  of  the  Phrygianum  dedications  ñames  a  priest  of  Isis,  that  of  Faventinus, 
dated  to  376,  where  sacerdos  ¡sidos  is  only  one  of  his  five  priestly  titles.  Then  there  is 
Volusianus  Lampadius,  with  profeta  Isidos  as  one  of  four  priestly  tifies  in  an  early  ded- 
ication  (no  later  than  the  350s}.  Isis  does  not  appear  among  the  ten  priestly  tifies  of 
Praetextatus.79  Symmachus  never  mentions  Isis,  Osiris,  or  Anubis.  Nothing  suggests 
that  Isis  remained  a  serious  competí tor  as  late  as  the  380S. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  enthusiasm  these  nobles  shared  for  all  these  exotic  cults 
was  in  some  sense  a  reaction  against  the  rising  tide  of  Christianity.  But  the  traditional 
clairn  that  such  cults  were  part  of  a  battle  against  Christianity,  with  these  men  as  its 
leaders,  is  not  convincing.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  exclusive,  elite  form 


74.  For  example,  see  his  note  on  CÍMRAÍ  510  (Aedesius). 

75.  AJfóldi  1937, 40, 4.1-44- 

76.  In  fact,  Augustine  goes  on  to  dcvelop  the  quotation,  describing  these  gods  js  “monslers  who  once 
bore  arms  against  Neptune  and  Venus  and  against  Minerva,  gods  that  Rome  once  conquered  and  then 
iinplored  for  aid“  His  point  is  that  in  Vergil  the  Romam  defeat  the  Egyptian  gods  at Actium,  but  now 
they  hold  sway  over  Rome. 

77.  Quaest.  vet.  et  nov.  test.  114. 11  (p.  131  M.-P.  Bussiéres  [ed.J,  SC  $ii,  París  2007). 

78.  See  O’Donnells  sensible  note  on  the  passage  (3  (1992],  18  19). 

79.  His  wife,  Paulina,  is  described  as  Istaca  on  JLS 1260,  but  not  on  1259,  Praetextatus'  funerary  monument. 


of  religious  expression  than  these  initiations.  They  can  hardly  have  deluded  them- 
selves  loto  supposing  that  this  was  the  way  to  rally  rank-and-file  pagans  against 
Christianity,  much  less  cause  defections. 

Tlie  one  thing  all  Phrygianum  dedicants  share  is  the  taurobolium,  the  sacrifice  of  a 
bull  for  thebenefit  of  one  person  (§  4).  Most  of  them  were  also  Mithraists,  every  one 
either  a  pater  or  pater  patrum.  The  Olympii  no  doubt  presided  over  a  genuine 
corninunity  ofMithraists,  even  if  only  members  of  their  own  household.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  these  other  nobles  all  just  happened  to  have  reached  the  highest  grade 
111  a  number  of  different  Mithraic  congregations.  Furthermore,  in  every  case  these 
Mithraic  titles  are  just  one  in  a  sequence  of  top  grades  in  other  cults.  For  example, 
Aedesius,  Faventinus,  Kamenius,  Sabinus,  Sabina,  Praetextatus,  and  Paulina  were  all 
hierophants  of  Hecate  as  well  as  tauroboliati  and  (the  males  among  them)  Mithraic 
paires.  Three  of  them,  Aedesius,  Kamenius,  and  Faventinus,  were  also  archibucoli  of 
Liber,  a  Dionysiac  title  widely  attested  in  Asia  Minor  in  earlier  ccn  tunes.80 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  all  this  religious  activity  was  part  oí  the  conservatísm  of 
the  last  pagans.  Certainly  this  was  why  they  did  their  best  to  preserve  the  State  priest- 
hoods.  Yet  is  it  really  true  that  they  made  “a  final  effort  to  preserve  all  the  oriental 
cults.”81  The  priestly  tifies  we  find  in  the  Phrygianum  inscriptions  do  not  at  all  suggest 
the  cults  of  Cybele,  Mithras,  or  Isis  as  they  were  celebrated  in  early  imperial  Rome. 

Take  Mithraism.  Throughout  the  early  empire  Mithraism  had  always  been  a  cult  of 
tlie  military,  and  was  in  decline  by  the  beginningof  the  fourth  century.  Alison  Griffiths 
has  argued  that  the  prestige  of  Mithraism  rose  after  the  tetrarchs  restored  a  shrine  of 
Mithras  at  Carnuntum  in  308,  describing  the  god  as  the  fautor  oí  their  imperium  ( JLS 
659). 82  This  is  not  convincing.  Carnuntum  had  been  the  site  of  a  legionary  camp  from 
the  early  second  century,  and  the  Mithraists  there  were  overwhelmingly  soldiers.  The 
fact  that  Mithraism  found  favor  with  soldier  emperors  is  not  likely  to  have  influenced 
the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  This  unexpected  flowering  of  Mithraism  in  late  fourth-cen¬ 
tury  Rome  is  an  innovation  rather  than  either  a  survival  or  a  reviva! 

The  archibucoli  are  also  a  puzzle.  Bucoli  derive  from  some  early  Dionysiac  festival 
in  which  the  god  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  bul!,  tended  by  "herdsmen,”  who 
performed  a  ritual  dance.83  We  may  well  doubt  whether  our  aristocrats  still  per- 
iormed  the  traditional  dance.  It  is  in  keeping  with  their  other  titles  that  none  of 
them  is  anything  less  than  an  archibucolus.  What  sort  of  organization  does  that 
imply?  The  Torre  Nova  thiasos  numbered  eleven  bucoli,  eight  bucoli  sacri,  and  three 
archibucoli.  But  all  bore  Greck  ñames,  implying  (as  we  have  seen)  that  they  were 
slaves  or  freedmen:  the  archibucoli  ranked  no  higher  than  eighth  in  the  hierarchy  0/ 

80  The  evidente  is  collected  by  W.  Quandl,  0c  Baccha  uh  Aíexandri  aetate  ín  Asia  Minore  culto,  diss. 

(Halle  1912),  2,$¡~S4;  Kem,  RE 3.  x  (1987).  1013-17;  Cumont,  AJA  37  (1933).  *47-49;  Nilsson  1957, 48, 

S*-5<S,58-óo. 

Sl-  Por  example,  Vermaseren  1977, 180  (my  italics). 

8l-  Cliuss  2000;  Griffiths  1000. 

*3-  Lucían,  0e  Salíatione  79. 
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the  thiasos,  w  he  reas  Aedesius,  Kamenius,  and  Faventinus  were  clearly  at  the  top  of 
their  hierarchy. 

There  are  indications  that  the  se  aristocratic  hierophants  were  not  quite  at  home 
in  the  sacred  Greek  terminoiogy  that  obviously  gave  them  so  much  pleasurc. 
Faventinus  and  Hilarianus  both  style  themselves  hieroceryx,  sacred  herald,  0f 
Mithras,ÍW  an  oíncial  alten  found  in  temples  and  at  festivals  all  over  the  Greek  world 
but  not  otherwise  attested  in  the  abundant  Mithraic  dossier  (why  would  a group  that 
met  in  caves  nccd  heralds?}.  lt  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  this  reflects  a  misreading 
of  the  term  hierocorax  ( cornx  or  rayen  was  one  of  the  standard  Mithraic  grades).  The 
dedication  oí'  Aemilianus  Corfo  Olympius  mentions  hkrocoracka,  the  tokens  or 
symbols  of  the  corax.SÍI 

According  to  Turcan,  these  grand  titles  "presuppose  at  least  the  temporary  survival1 
of  a  whole  organization  of  cullic  societies”  Certainly,  they  might  seem  to  imply  such 
an  organization.  But  Burkert  has  raised  serious  questions  about  the  size  and  nature  of 
mystery  cult  followings.c,c'  W hether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  agree  with  his  claim  that, 
even  in  earlier  times,  no  mystery  cult  can  be  called  a  religión,  the  cults  of  this  little 
band  of  late  fourth-century  aristocrats  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than  initiations 

by  exclusive  groups.  The  taurobolium  was  normally  undergone  once  in  a  lifetime _ -or 

at  most  twice  (two  dedications  mention  a  second  performance  after  twenty  years).8? 
Nine  ofour  little  band  are  described  as  liierophants  of  Hecate,  and  the  reference  in  the 
dedication  ofLampadiuss  daughter  Sabina  to  the  “nights  of  dread  Hecate"  Lmplies  the 
traditional  nocturnal  initiation.as  Praetextatus  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  at 
Eleusis,  and  Paulina  into  the  mysteries  of  Hecate  on  Aegina  and  Dionysus  at  Lema, 
presumably  during  Praetextatus’s  proconsulate  of  Achaca  in  364,  when  he  managed  to 
get  Eleusis  exempted  from  a  recent  law  forbidding  nocturnal  sacrifice.^  Ihese  too 
musí  have  been  once-in-a-lifetime  experiences.  The  archibucoli  of  Bacchus  presum¬ 
ably  also  presided  over  a  mystery  cult.  But  this  little  group  of  dedications  is  the  only 
evidence  there  is  for  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Hecate  and  the  “herdsmen  of 
Bacchus”  in  Rome. 

In  the  ordinary  way  each  pater  (e.g.)  should  imply  a  sepárate  Mithraeum  and  con¬ 
gregación,  but  the  office  has  surely  been  reconceived  on  the  Lines  of  the  State  priest- 
hoods.Just  as  there  could  be  up  to  twenty  pontífices  of  equal  rank,  so  there  could  be  as 
many  patres  or  archibucoli  as  there  were  suitable  candidates  among  the  elite.  Therc  was 
no  need  for  a  congregaban;  if  a  ritual  required  an  audience,  retainers  on  their  estates 
suíliced.  If  this  was  a  battle  against  Christianity,  it  was  fought  by  an  axmy  in  which 
everyone  was  a  general. 

84.  ILS  4153  and  4148. 

85.  Foran  iliustration  of  these  tokens,  Claus»  íooo,  133. 

86.  Turcan  1996,316;  Burkert  1987,  Ch.  1. 

87.  ILS 4153  (Faventinus)  in  376;  it».  4154  ( Volusianus  júnior)  in  390. 

88.  Cil  vi.  30966;  Duthoy  11,  no.  31;  CCCA  3  (1977),  no.  138. 

89.  Zos.  iv.  3. 14.  For  Paulina'  titles,  ILS  1259-61. 
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lt  has  aften  been  suspected  that  in  their  late  fourth-century  form  some  of  these 
^ilts  notably  the  taurobolium,  were  ínfluenced  by  Christianity.  There  may  be 
soim'thingin  this.  Aedesius 's  claim  that  he  had  been  in  aeternum  renaius  (ILS  4152)  is 
suggestive.  But  this  need  not  imply  that  Cybele  would  save  everyone  who  turned  to 
her  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  rich  and  powerful.  Even  if  many  or  all  the  unknown  mem- 
bers  participated  in  initiations,  this  can  hardly  be  seen as  a  prosely tizing  cult,  trying  to 

compete  with  Christianity. 

In  this  context  Praetextatuss  famous  quip  that  he  would  become  a  Christian  if  he 
was  made  pope  takes  on  a  new  meaning.  Nobles  like  Praetextatus  and  Kamenius 
would  not  have  been  happy  to  find  themselves  rank-and-file  catechumens,  gathering 
in  groups  with  women  and  children  to  be  instmeted  by  some  lowborn  presbyter.  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  born  to  be  top  dogs  in  any  religión  they  joined.  In 
404  Augustine  complains  that  the  pagan  elite  of  Carthage  “refuse  to  be  humble  so  that 
they  can  become  Christíans."90  This  attitude  goes  far  to  explain  the  failure  of  late 
Román  paganism  to  ofler  any  effective  resistance.  The  answer  of  these  nobles  to  the 
crisis  of  Román,  paganism  was  to  experiment  with  more  and  more  cults  themselves 
rather  tlian  offer  guidance  or  leadership  to  their  humbler  fellow  pagans,  much  less 
dev  ise  some  way  ofuniting  all  pagans  in  a  common  cause. 

Wheredidall  these  initiation  cults  come  from?  The  earliest  documentation  bothfor 
the  initiations  themselves  and  for  their  cumulation  in  one  person  is  aPhrygianum  dedi¬ 
ca  tion  dated1  to  15  £pril  313,  commemorating  a  taurobolium  by  an  otherwise  unknown  C. 
Magius  Donatus  Severianus  u  c.,  who  proclaims  himself  p«fer  sacrorum  invicti  Mithrae, 
luer opilantes  Liben  patris  et  Hecatarum.  Three  slightly  earlier  dedications  commemorate 
tauroboha  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  OrHtus,  an  augur,  ín  295;  Iulius  Italicus,  XVvir  sacris 
faciundis,  in  305;  and  an  Antoninus,  pont/ex  and  XVvir  sacris  /adunáis,  in  3SO.  Another 
dated  to  319  commemorates  a  taurobolium  by  a  woman  called  Serapias,  sacrata  [ deum ] 
Matris  et  Proserpinae,  with  FL  Antonius  Eustochius,  sácenlos  Phryx  maximus,  officiating 
and  inthepresence  ofunidentified  members  ofthe  college  oí X\rvirisacrisf adunáis?1  All 
three  men  were  evidently  nobles,  to  judge  from  their  Román  priesthoods,  but  Serapias 
(an  Kgyptian  ñame)  is  styled  merely  honesta  femina,  implying  equestrian  rank  (319).^ 
Only  in  Severianus  (313)  do  welind  all  four  ofthe  cults  practícedby  our  little  band  oflate 
fourth-century  diehards;  Mithras,  Bacchus,  Hecate,  and  Magna  Mater.  And  Severianus, 
though  a  senator,  was  not  (to  judge  from  his  ñames)  of  noble  birth.  Even  the  earliest  in 
the  senes  are  men  who  held  Román  as  well  as  oriental  priesthoods. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Antoninus  (350),  there  is  a  gap  of  more  than  fiíty 
yearsbetween  Severianus  and  what  we  might  cali  the  Volusianus  Lampadius  group. 
Ihis  gap  may  be  due  to  more  than  chance,  lt  is  not  just  that  only  one  Phrygianum 
dedication  has  survived  from  this  period.  There  is  no  evidence  from  any  other  source 


9Q.  Sermo  >1198.59  (Dolbeau  ió). 

9i-  ¡LS  4143  and  4143  (cf.  4144);  CJL  vi.  498;  ILS  4146. 
9i-  For  this  connotaban  of  honestas,  Gamsey  J970, 139. 
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either.  It  may  be  significan  t  that  Firmicus  Maternus’s  rant  against  pagan  culis,  pub- 
lished  in  the  340S,  mentions  neither  Recate  ñor  (¡n  a  chapter  mocking  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  the  form  of  a  buli)w  his  aristocratic  “herdsmen.”  fíy  contrast,  the  Carmen 
contra  paganos  <^384  ridicules  its  prefect  (Praetextatus,  as  we  shall  see)  as  Bacchique 
comes  Triviaeque  sácenlos,  surely  an  allusion  precisely  to  the  combination  of  these  two 
initiations.94  If  there  had  been  a  continuous  sequence  o ftaurobolia  froin  295  to  390,  we 
should  expect  to  have  more  evidence  between  320  and  370.  Most  of  the  inscribed 
altars  were  iound  in  1609,  but  more  recent  excavations  have  not  changed  the  picture.- 
one  in  1949  turned  up  Kamenius’s  altar,  dated  to  374;  and  another  in  1959  an  anony- 
mous  altar  dated  to  13  August  376,  the  same  date  as  two  of  the  1609  altars."4  In  all  prob- 
abilíty  the  gap  is  real,  and  the  370-90  series  reflects  a  reviva!  of  these  cuitó  by  a  single 
group,  the  circle  of  Volusianus  Lampadius. 

Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  link  the  Román  reviva!  of  Mithraism 
among  the  Román  aristocracy  with  the  attempted  pagan  revival  ofjulian.96  But  other 
objections  aside,  the  dates  simply  do  not  iit.  The  earliest  initiations  at  the  mithraeum 
of  the  Olympü  are  dated  to  357,  well  before  anyone  in  Rome  can  possibly  have  known 
either  that  Julián  was  a  pagan  or,  more  important,  that  he  would  become  Augustus. 
Tlie  taurobolia  of  the  Volusianus  group  are  a  iittle  later,  mostly  in  the  370S.  'lhat  is  to 
say,  earlier  than  Gratians  measures  against  the  State  cults.  Three  fall  later  than  this 
(two  dated  to  383,  one  to  390),  but  none  later  than  the  banningofsacriíice  in  391.  They 
are  thus  not  easy  to  connect  in  any  straightforward  way  with  any  of  the  hypothesized 
‘pagan  reactions,"  whcther  under  Julián,  Gradan,  or  Theodosius. 

If  there  was  anythingso  organized  as  a  "pagan  party”  in  late  fburth-century  Rome, 
the  Phrygianum  group  must  have  been  prominen t  members.  it  is  thus  the  more 
striking  that  Symmachus,  whose  public  lite  ran  from  365  (his  tirst  governorship)  to 
402,  never  mentions  a  single  one  of  them  in  his  extensive  correspondencc,  addressed 
to  or  mentioning  several  hundred  members  of  the  late  Román  elite."7  That  he  should 
not  menüon  any  of  them  must  be  more  than  coincidence.  We  are  bound  to  infer  that 
they  were  at  any  rate  not  among  his  ínner  circle  of  friends,  ñor  even  acquaintances  he 
considered  worth  cultivating. 

Some  of  them  may  have  been  friends  of  Praetextatus,  an  initiate  in  some  of  the  same 
mysteries.  Yet  I  have  the  impression  that  Praetextatus  was  not  a  member  of  this  group. 
In  the  tirst  place,  he  was  an  important  figure  in  his  own  right,  not  (like  most  of  the 
group)  a  chiíd  or  dependen  t  of  Volusian  us.  Second,  though  a  pa  ter patrum,  tauroboliatus, 
and  hierophant  (presumabiy  of  Hecate)  like  most  of  them,  he  also  boasted  other  titles 


9S-  De  errore  profatiamn  rekponum  $  21.  Even  if  the  mulierem  quidein  trijonm  vultu  oí  ¡5  5.  1  ¡5  Hecate, 
Maternus  himsclf  did  not  so  identify  her. 

94.  CCP  71  (Trivia  a  Hecate)  ¡  see  p.  284. 

95-  Vermaseren,  CCCA  3  ( 1977),  nos.  245a,  241b,  133, 242;  McLynn  1996, 326  n.  53. 

9ó.  For  «¡ampie,  Hackethal  1968, 144 -4S. 

9?.  Oven  if  Sabinos  is  iiientified  with  the  Sabinus  memioned  (but  not  wricten  to)  a  couple  of  limes  in 
lettersof  Symmachus  ( PLfLE  1. 793),  thatdoes  notimply  a  relationship. 


none  of  them  had:  curialis  Herculis  and  neocorus,  as  well  as  being  an  initiate  in  the 
gleusiaman  mysteries.  His  wife,  Pabia  Paulina,  was  tauroboliata,  an  Eleusinían  initiate, 
3  hierophant  of  Hecate,  and  an  initiate  ofDionysus,  but  she  cmphasizes  that  she  was 
initiated  into  the  original  mysteries  of  Hecate  on  Aegina  and  ofDionysus  at  Lerna.98 
There  iS  perhaps  a  hint  here  that  Praetextatus  and  Paulina  had  experienced  the  real 
thing  rather  than  the  ersatz  mysteries  now  being  celebrated  in  Rome. 

If  there  was  no  unified  pagan  party  in  late  fourth-century  Rome,  this  helps  to 
explainwhy  there  was  no  concerted  pagan  reaction. 


3:  ROMAN  AND  ORIENTAL 

What  then  ofBlochs  thesis  that  it  was  oriental  rather  than  State  cults  that  inspired 
politic.il  resistance  to  Christianity?  If  there  were  a  clear  correiation  between  the 
holdingof  oriental  priesthoods  and  politically  active  pagans,  it  would  be  a  hypothesis 
worth  testing.  But  there  is  no  such  correiation.  Quite  the  opposite.  As  Blochs  own 
well-known  table  of  priesthoods  held  by  members  of  the  fourth-century  aristocracy 
clcariy  shows,  virtually  all  male  members  of  the  Phrygianum  group  held  Román  as 
well  as  oriental  priesthoods,  sometimes  several.  Of  those  whose  noble  birth  rendered 
them  eligible,  only  one  lacks  a  Román  priesthood:  Rufius  Volusianus  júnior.  And  in 
this  case  the  explanation  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  date  of  the  dedication,  390  (more 
below)?9  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Aedesius,  a  retíred  bureaucrat  of  modest  attain- 
ments.was  not  judged  worthy  of  the  honor.  The  otherwise  unknown  Leontius  men- 
tionedin  one  of  the  two  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Phrygianum  was  a  visitor  from  the 
Ea&t.Butthe  otherwise  unknown  Crescens  named  in  the  same  dedication  wa sXVvir 
and pontifex  Sotos.100 There  is  one  fragmenlary  inscription  that,  according  to  Matthews, 
‘does  not  look  as  if  it  went  on  to  mention  public  priesthoods.”101  But  this  overlooks  the 
possib  ib  ty  that  the  Anonymus  was  a  young  man  who  acquired  his  Román  priesthood(s) 
afier  hisMithraic  tille.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  cvery  eligible  member  of  the 
Phrygianum  group  before  the  380S  held  at  least  one  Román  priesthood. 

There  is  no  solid  basis  for  the  once-popular  notion  that  there  were  two  streams  in 
late  Román  paganism,  the  “traditionalists''  (like  Symmachus),  who  confined  them- 
selves  to  the  Román  State  cults,  and  the  "orientalists”  (like  Praetextatus)  who  turned  to 
the  exoticrituals  of  the  East.  Avianius  Symmachus  wrotc  a  series  of  verse  portraits  of 
some  of  the  great  men  of  his  time:  to  Valerius  Proculus  eos.  340  he  ascribed  simplex 
caelicolum  cultas.102  What  is  the  forcé  of  simplex l  It  is  hardly  a  formula  anyone  would 


9S  For  Paulina'  titles,  ¡LS 1159-61. 

99-  ILS  4154  =  Duthoy  25;  so  Matthews  1973, 182. 

,0°  CILvi.  30780  =  Duthoy 30  =  Vermaseren  237;  Matthews  1973, 182. 
101  A£í953,  137  =  Vermaseren  240;  Matthews,  1975, 182. 

>°i-  Quoted  jn  Symm.  Ep.  i.  2. 4. 
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apply  to  Praetextatus  or  the  niembers  of  the  Phrygianum  group.  Proculus  held  tlvree 
traditional  priesthoods  ( augur,  pontifex  matar,  quindeámvir  sacris  faci unáis). m  It  is 
natural  to  infer  that  Avianius  was  alluding  to  the  fanciful,  nontraditional  titles  paraded 
by  some  of  his  pagan  peers,  but  that  need  not  imply  active  disapproval.  in  any  case, 
since  vir  tually  all  the  orientalists  we  can  identífy  also  held  at  least  one  traditional  priest- 
hood,  there  is  no  way  of  discovering  on  this  e  vi  den  ce  wliich  cults  they  valued  most. 
Symmachus  may  not  have  shared  Praetextatus ’s  enthusiasm  for  mysteries,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  matter  of  serious  disagreement  between  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Praetextatus  certainly  shared  Symmachuss  concern  for  the  traditional 
cults  (several  of  Symmachus’s  letters  to  him  actually  discuss  pontifical  matters). 

Note  the  way  Rufius  Caeonius  Sabinus  and  L.  Ragonius  Venustus  lovingiy  spin 
out  their  augurates  into  the  poinpous  title  augur  publicas  poptili  Romani  Quiritium 
(and  Venustus  his  pontiiicate  into  poniifex  Vestalis  muior).  Note  too  that  one  of  the 
two  epigrams  that  adorn  Sabinus  s  altar  gives  a  brief'poeticai”  description  of  each  of 
his  five  priesthoods:10'’ 

antiqua  generóse  domo,  cui  regia  Vestae 
pontiiici  felixsacrato  militat  igne, 
idem  augur,  triplicís  cultor venerande  Dianae 
Persidicique  Mithrae  antistes  Babilonie  ternpli 
taurobolique  simul  magni  dux  mistice  sacri. 

Noble  scion  oían  ancient  house,  forwhom  aspontiffthe  house  of  Vesta  stands 
firm,  happy  in  her  sacred  firej  you  are  augur  as  well;  venerable  worshipper  of 
Diana  of  the  triple  form  [=  Hecate];  Babylonian  priest  of  the  Persian  temple  of 
Mithras;  at  the  same  time  mystical  leader  of  the  great  bull-slaying  rite. 

Nothing  hcre  suggests  that  Sabinus  differentiated  in  any  way  between  his  two  Román 
and  three  oriental  priesthoods.  No  less  important,  linc  i  implies  that  all  hve  (and  not 
just  the  first  two)  are  linked  to  his  noble  birth. 

There  is  also  a  more  specifk  problem  with  the  assumption  that  orientalists 
were  more  politically  active.  Only  three  of  the  orlen talist  group  seem  to  have  been 
people  of  any  consequence  or  influente:  Volusianus  Lampadius,  Praetextatus,  and 
Kamenius,  Lampadius  won  his  first  prefecture  in  354  and  his  second  in  365.  His  son 
Volusianus  júnior  underwent  his  second  taurobolium  after  twenty  years  in  390,  by 
when  he  must  have  been  at  least  forty,  and  so  born  no  later  than  350' — 'and  perhaps 
much  earlier.  Lampadius  was  presumably  born  no  later  than  ca.  315,  in  which  case 
he  may  have  been  dead  by  the  380S.  Praetextatus  died  in  October  or  November 

103.  His  title pmetor  Plavialis  was  an  innovación,  but  in  no  sense  exotic  or  'orientar';  indeed  it  was  a  priest- 
hood  ol'the  imperial  culi. 

104.  CIL  vi.  511;  the  best  text  is  CLB 1529. 
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384  Kamenius  in  September  385.  Praetextatus  and  Kamenius  were  alive  to  support 
Symmachus  in  384, ws  but  all  three  were  probably  dead  befare  the  so-called  last 
pagan  stand. 

\Vho  then  were  the  supposedly  oríentalist  senators  who  supposedly  urged 
Eugenios  to  make  concessions  to  paganism  in  392-94?  The  eider  Flavian,  so  most 
scholarshave  always  believed.  Flavian  has  always  been  held  to  be  an  arch-orientalist. 
But  on  what  basis?  The  only  grounds  ever  adduced  are  the  identífication  of  the 
unnamed  prefect  of  the  Carmen  contra  paganos  as  Flavian.  This  assumption  is 
fundamental  not  only  to  Bloch’s  study  but  to  every  modern  account  of  the  rebellion  of 
Eugenius.  We  shall  see  in  chapter  8  that  it  is  mistaken:  the  prefect  cannot  be  Flavian, 
ñor  can  the  poem  be  as  late  as  394.  Of  course,  while  the  lapse  of  the  identífication 
removeswhat  used  to  be  considered  the  positive  evidence  that  he  was  an  oríentalist, 
it  d oes  not  in  Itself  prove  that  he  was  not.  But  there  is  another  objection. 

Flavian s  one  surviving  cursus  mentions  a  single,  Román  priesthood.  This  cursus 
has  tobe  studied  in  tándem  with  Symmachus's  cursus,  because  they  are  a  pair,  dedica- 
nons  to  statues  of  Symmachus  and  Flavian  erected  side  by  side  in  the  palace  of  the 
Symmachi  on  the  Caelian  hill  by  Memmius  Symmachus,  son  of  the  one  and  grand- 
son-in-law  of  the  other:106 


Eusebii,  QjAur.  Symmacho,  v.  c. 
quaesefori),  praet(ori),  pontifici 
maiori,  correctori  Lucaniae  et 
Rrittiorum,  comitis  ordini  tertíi, 
procons(uli)  Africae,  praef(ecto) 
urb(is),cons(uli)  ordinario, 
oratori  disertissmo, 

Q.  Fab(iu>)Memni(ius)  Symmachus,  v.  c., 
patri  optimo 


Virio  Nicomacho  Flavianq,  v.  c. 
quaest(ori),  praet(ori),  pontifici  maiori, 
consular!  Siciliae,  uicario  Africae, 
quaestori  intra  palatium, 
praef(ecto)  praet(orio)  iterum, 
cons(uli)  ord(inario), 
histórico  disertísimo, 

CLFab(ius)  Memmius  Symmachus,  v.  c., 
prosocero  optimo 


Tlie  two  dedications  were  carefully  composed  to  balance  each  other,  with  the  last 
three  fines  in  each  case  identifying  the  dedicatee's  claim  to  literary  distinction  and 
reUtionsliip  to  the  dedicator.  Each  mentions  just  one  priestly  title,  pontifex  muior.  If 
Flavian  was  the  enthusiast  for  oriental  cults  he  is  traditionally  assumed  to  be,  why  no 
oriental  titles?  Here  is  Bloch’s  explanation:107 

the  addition  of  any  other  sacred  office  possibly  held  by  Flavian  would  have 
upset  the  balance  of  the  two  inscriptions. . . .  If  Flavian,  e.g.,  was  a  tauroboliatus 
Or  apriest  of  Isis,  Symmachus ’s  son  was  under  no  obligation  to  mention  these 


■o.v  Not  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  ofsuch  support. 
loe-  CIL  vi.  1699  and  1782  =  ILS 1946-47. 

•07  Bloch  1945,210. 
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things.  They  were  Flavians  prívate  affair  which  he  could  and  undoubtedly  did 
divulge  in  inscriptions  set  up  by  himself.  Yet  none  has  survived. 

The  argument  is  weak  at  best.  The  additíon  of  Symmachus’s  signum  in  the  genítíve  has 
alreadyleit  the  balance  less  than  perfect,10*  and  the  vartous  offices  are  differentlyabbrevi. 
ated  in  the  two  dedications.  More  important,  thcre  ís  simply  no  basis  for  Bloch's  clairn 
that  oriental priesthoods  were  a  mans  “prívate  affair/’  not  to be  mentioned  "in  an  inscrip- 
tion  set  up  in  his  honor  by  someone  else.”  On  the  contrary  we  have  seen  that  their  holders 
seenr  to  have  treated  them  as  public  honores  no  less  than  their  Román  priesthoods. 

Matthews  (who  was  in  no  doubt  thatFlavian  was  the  prefect  of  the  CCPand  so  an 
ardent  orientalist)  agreed  with  Bloch's  argumenta,  but  went  on  to  object  that  “they 
apply  to  precisely  the  same  degree  to  Symmachus  as  they  do  to  Flavian  "1,w  Accordingly 
he  was  willíng  to  entertain  the  possibüity  that  Symmachus  too  was  an  enthusiast  of 
oriental  cults.  He  righdy  emphasized  that  the  silence  of  the  third  relatio  is  no  real 
objection.  Tlie  relatio  is  wholly  concerned  with  the  State  cults,  and  ít  would  have  been 
irrelevan t  to  bring  in  Isis  and  Mithras  (and  counterproductive,  since  the  oriental  cults 
were  so  much  easier  for  Christians  to  make  íun  of). 

Yet  the  arguments  of  both  scholars  are  nonetheless  misguided.  Both presuppose  the 
identilication  ofFlavian  as  the  prefect  of  the  CCP.  On  that  assump tion,  Flavian  uw  an 
orientalist  and  so,  for  whatever  reason,  Memmius  Symmachus  must  have  deliberately 
omitted  alibis  oriental  priesthoods  and  initiations.  For  Matthews,  ifhe  omitted  Flavian's 
initiations,  why  not  Symmachus's  too?  But  with  the  lapse  of  the  identilication,  all  such 
possibilities  lapse.  The  reason  Memmius  Symmachus  does  not  list  oriental  priesthoods 
for  eithor  Symmachus  or  Flavian  is  the  obvious  One.  They  did  not  have  any. 

The  distinction  betwecn  public  and  prívate  priesthoods  is  mistaken.  There  is  no 
case  of  a  man  known  to  have  held  both  State  priesthoods  and  mystery  initiations  who 
omitted  only  the  latter  on  a  dedication.  All  surviving  dedications  (whether  public  or 
prívate)  either  inelude  all  a  man’s  cult  titles,  or  none — -itself  an  indicación  of  their 
equivalence.  We  are  surely  bound  to  conclude  that  both  Symmachus  and  Flavian  held 
only  Román  priesthoods,  one  each.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  Macrobius 
appropriately  cast  Practextatus  as  an  expert  on  oriental  cults,  Flavian’s  contribución 
(unfortunately  lost)  was  to  have  been  on  the  very  Román  topic  of  augural  Science. 

The  distinction  we  should  be  drawing  is  between  public  and  private  dedications. 
Bloch’s  table  Usted  sixteen  dedications  with  priesthoods  and  initiations  from  the  last 
third  of  the  fourth  century.  All  but  one  come  from  either  a  cult  site  or  a  private  house 
(e.g.,  all  four  dedications  that  attest  Orfitus s  three  Román  priesthoods).  If we  look at 
Bloch's  table  from  this  perspective,  his  daim  that  pagan  nobles  were  "advertising” 
their  religious  activities  loses  its  forcé,  lndeed,  Niquet  made  the  opposite  daim,  that 


108.  Flavian  too  had  a  signum,  revea  le  d  by  a  dedication  from  Lepcis  Magna  ( Inscr.  Rom.  Trip.  475). 

109.  Matthews  1973, 188. 


¡ji  the  decades  after  Constantino  they  deliberately  dropped  their  priestly  tiües  from 
public  dedications,  with  only  one  exceptíon  to  the  “rule,”  the  posthumous  statue  of 
/Vvianiui Symmachus  in  the  Forum  Romanum  ( 377 

lt  is  true  that  Symmachus's  statue  is  the  latest  surviving  public  monument  to  list 
pagan  priesthoods.  But  it  is  also  the  only  such  Román  monument  from  the  entire 
fourth  century,  which  makes  it  hard  to  see  it  as  an  exceptíon,  or  to  linkany  such  “rule” 
to  Constantino.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  numerous  dedications  by  fourth- century 
pagan  city  prefeets  to  statues  they  erected  or  buildings  they  restored  that  do  not 
includepriesthoods.  But  dedications  by  officials  in  office  seldom  give  a  complete  cur¬ 
sos  and  SO  seldom  inelude  priesthoods,  normally  naming  just  their  current  office. 
Thus  Volusianus  Lampadius,  vainest  of  all  late  Román  grandees,  is  named  in  eleven 
dedications,  only  two  of  which,  both  from  cult  sites,  list  his  priesthoods.  Of  the  nine 
monumentshe  restored  as  city  prefect  (365-66)/“  four  describe  him  as  just praefectus 
nrbi,  the  ofcher  five  add  that  he  was  a  former  praetorian  prefect.  It  is  only  dedications 
m  honor  of  officials  that  give  a  complete  cursus,  routinely  including  priesthoods  along 
with  al!  their  other  titles. 

The  first  undoubted  case  of  the  delibérate  omission  of  a  priesthood  from  a  full 
cursus11-  is  the  posthumous  dedication  rehabilitating  the  eider  Flavian  in  431,  an  omis¬ 
sion  some  have  ínvested  with  enormous  significance  (Ch.  5.5).  But  the  fací  that  there 
is  only  one  such  public  cursus  with  a  priesthood  in  fourth-century  Rome  makes  it 
lurd  to  know  whether  omission  or  inclusión  is  more  significant  Avianius  must  have 
been  in  his  earlysixties  when  he  died  in  377.  Some  peers  who,  like  him,  had  picked  up 
their  priesthoods  in  the  330S  may  not  have  been  so  willing  to  “advertise”  them  in  the 
changing  climate  of  the  370S.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  dedication  to 
Avianius  s  monument  was  probably  drafted  by  his  son,  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  a 
notable  Champion  of  the  traditional  priesthoods.  There  is  almost  certainlyone  case  of 
omi ssionwell  befare  431,  the  posthumous  statue  ofPraetextatus  erected  in  the  Forum 
Romanum  in  385.  AU  we  have  is  a  fragment,  but  enough  survives  to  make  it  virtually 
certainthatpriesthoods  (which  come  before  public  postson  Praetextatus's  other  ded¬ 
ications)  were  not  included: IU 


[Vettio  Agorio  Praet]extato 
[v(¡ro)  c(larissimo),  correctori  Tusciae  et  U)mbriae 
[consulari  Lusitaniae,  procjonsuli  Achaiae, 
[praef(ecto)  urb(i),  praef(ecto)  Uljyrici  et  Italiae. . . , 


"O-  Níquel  aooo,  178. 

vi-  AJI except  AE 1975  n.  134  cited  in  ful!  by  Chastagnol  1961, 164-Ú9. 

*0  While  meluding  his  two  priesthoods,  Avianius’  cursus  in  fact  omits  his  minor  offices. 

"J-  CU.  vt.  1779a,  with  the  addenda  at  CiL  vi.  8. 3  (aooo),  p.  4?S9¡  and  Niquet  aooo,  138.  It  has  been  sug- 
gesied  that  the  priesthoods  were  Usted  on  one  side  of  the  base,  but  such  a  división  of  titles  would  be 
without  parallel.  In  addition,  we  have  anolher  (private)  dedication  that  indisputably  omits  all 
Praetextatus  priesthoods  (below). 
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Niquet  assumed  Chat  what  she  saw  as  a  chango  of  policy  between  the  dedications  of 
Symmaclius  in  376  and  Praetextatus  in  385  reflected  Theodosius ’s  decisión  to  elimí¬ 
nate  paganism.  This  is  improbable.  Christian  emperors  were  concerned  to  stop  pagan 
prácticos.  It  was  not  against  the  law  to  be  a  pagan,  and  few  were  likely  to  have  been 
bothered  if  individual  pagans  chose  to  inelude  all  those  silly  titles  in  their  cursus.The 
initiative  probably  carne  from  the  family  of  Praetextatus. 

In  the  high  empire  the  man  in  the  Román  Street  knew,  when  comparing  two  other- 
wise  parallel  cursuses,  that  priesthoods  implied  noble  birth  and  imperial  favor.  But  by 
the  second  half  of  the  íourth  century  priesthoods  must  have  come  to  be  viewed  quite 
difieren  tly,  by  both  Christians  and  pagans.  The  Christian  man  in  the  Street  was  likely  to 
see  a  pontijex  as  something  Like  a  pagan  bishop  and  a  quindccimvir  sacris  Jaciundis  as 
someone  personally  stained  with  the  blood  of  sacriíiee.  Aristocrats  would  not  have 
continued  to  spend  fortunes  on  games  (Symmachus  a, 000  pounds  of  gold  on  the  prae- 
torian  games'  ofhis  son)  unless  popular  favor  was  still  importan»  to  them.  When  they 
held  (as  most  of  them  did  sooner  or  later)  the  prefecture  of  Rome,  they  were  faced  with 
the  delicate  responsibility  of  provisioning  the  city.  'Ihere  were  constant  famines  and 
riots.  The  eider  Symmachus  was  not  the  only  noble  to  have  his  fine  Trastevere  mansión 
bumed  down  by  a  rampaging  mob.  In  an  increasingly  Christian  Rome  it  was  unwise  for 
nobles  to  run  further  risks  by  “advertising”  their  paganism  to  everyone  who  passed 
their  dedications  in  the  public  spaces  of  Rome  on  a  daily  basis.  The  reason  members  of 
the  Román  elite  had  in  the  past  routinely  listed  priesthoods  along  with  the  rest  of  their 
honores  was  the  prestige  they  brought,  Bven  before  the  38 os  it  was  becoming  dear  that 
they  were  now  becoming  liabilities.  it  was  not  prudent  to  flaunt  them. 

The  monuments  of  Praetextatus  are  an  instructive  case  study.]H  The  dedication  to 
the  funerary  altar  he  shares  with  his  wife,  Paulina,  is  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  discussed  epigraphic  text  of  the  fourth-century  West.  Famously,  it  lists  all  ten  of 
his  priesthoods  and  initiations,  as  does  the  dedication  to  a  statue  erected  in  his  honor 
more  than  two  years  after  his  death.  The  three  poems  inscribed  on  the  funerary 
monument  underline  the  evident  pride  he  tookin  these  cult  titles.  Bven  so  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  see  Praetextatus  defiandy  proclaiming  them  to  the  world.  Both  dedica¬ 
tions  come  from  prívate  locations.11*  We  also  have  one  further  dedication  to  the 
memory  of  Praetextatus,  this  time  by  a  son  or  daughter.  Praetextatus  is  styled  the 
paretts  of  the  (unnamed)  dedicator,  presumably  another  dedication  from  a  prívate 
house,  where  the  identity  of  this  child  of  the  great  man  would  have  been  obvious.  Yet 
here  the  priesthoods  are  omitted.  Given  the  prívate  context,  the  natural  assumption  is 
that  this  child  was  either  a  Christian  or  a  modérate  pagan  who  did  not  want  visitors  to 
assume  that  (s)he  shared  father’s  obsessive  religiosity.  It  may  have  been  this  same 
child,  especially  ifa  male  with  Iris  career  ahead  of  him,  who  chose  to  drop  the  priest¬ 
hoods  from  the  public  monument  in  the  Forum  Romanum. 


04.  For  the  various  Praetextatus  monuments,  see  Niquet  1000, 237-52. 

nS.  For  Culi  bibliography,  see  the  addenda  to  both  dedications  in  CIL  vi.  8. 3  (1000),  pp.  4757-60. 


An  earlier  case  of  a  son  apparently  unhappy  about  a  father’s  priesthoods  is  Placidus 
Severus,  vicarius  of  Rome  in  364-65.  The  augúrate  of  his  father,  Flavius  Maesius 
PgnatiusLollianus  signo  Mavortius,  city  prefect  in  342  and  cónsul  in  355,  is  commemo- 
ratetl  in  fourCaniipanian  dedications  of  337,  all  evidently  following  the  same  script,  since 
all  give  it  in  the  full  form  augur  publicus  populi  Romani  Quiritiutn.  Years  later  Severus 
honored  Lollianus  with  a  dedication  in  the  family  house  on  the  Aventine  that  offers 
every  detail  of  his  cursus  in  full  except  for  the  augúrate,  but  praised  him  as  pater  religio- 
¡us  Religiosas  need  imply  no  more  than  "behaving  with  scrupulous  integrity”  ( OLD 
s)  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  Lollianus  was  the  dedicatee  ofan  astrological  work 
by  Firxrucus  Maternus  that  repeatedly  uses  the  adjective  with  reference  to  cult  obser- 
vance.117  It  looks  as  if  Severus  respected  but  did  not  share  his  father  s  brand  of  piety. 
Ihese  are  cases  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  take  it  for  granted,  without  evídence, 
that  lite  younger  Flavian  pursued  his  father  s  paganism  throughout  his  own  long  life. 


4:  THE  TAUROS OLIUM 

The  taurobolium  is  by  lar  the  most  notorious  ritual  celebrated  by  the  last  pagans  of 
Rome,  thanks  to  a  vivid  account  by  Prudentius.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
description  for  modern  interpretations  of  the  role  of  oriental  cults  in  the  “pagan 
revival,"  itmust  be  quoted  in  full:118 

In  order  tobe  made  holy  ( consecnmdus ),  the  high  priest  (summus  sacerdos )  goes 
down  into  a  trench  dug  deep  in  the  ground  wearing  an  extravagant  headband 
(infulatus),  his  temples  bound  with  fillets  (vittis)  for  the  occasion  and  his  hair 
clasped  with  a  golden  crown,  while  his  silken  robe  is  held  up  with  the  Gabine 
girdle  ( cinctu  Gabitio).  Above  him  they  lay  planks  to  make  a  stage,  leaving  the 
timber-structure  open,  with  spaces  between;  and  then  tbey  cut  and  bore 
through  the  floor,  perforating  the  wood  in  many  places  with  a  sharp-pointed 
tool  so  that  it  had  a  great  number  of  little  openings.  Hither  is  led  a  great  bull  with 
a  griin,  shaggy  brow,  wreathed  with  garlands  of  flowers  about  his  shoulders  and 
encircling  lüs  horns,  while  the  victim's  brow  glitters  with  gold,  the  sheen  of  the 
plates  tinging  his  rough  hair.  When  the  beast  for  sacrifice  has  been  stationed 
íiere,  they  cut  his  breast  open  with  a  consecrated  hunting  spear  (sacrato  venab- 
ulo)  and  the  greatwound  disgorges  a  stream  of hotblood,  pouring  on  the  plank- 
bridge  below  a  steaming  river  which  spreads  billowing  out.  Then  through  the 
manyways  afforded  by  the  thousand  chinks  it  passes  in  a  shower,  dripping  a 


‘16.  US 1123, 1214a,  b,  c;  1125  +  «32  =  CIL  vi.  37U1;  CIL  vi.  8. 3  (2000),  p.  4819- 

><7-  reíigiaui  sane  erit  et  cultor  deorum  (ii.  11.  12);  erunt  reiigiosi  in  deorum  cultu  (ii.  50.  8)j  <runí  sane 
religwsi  iusti  cultores  deorum  (ii.  128. 13);  see  the  índex  verb.  in  the  Kroll/Skutsch/Ziegler  edition, 

*(i9u),S15. 

‘•8.  Per.  x.  1011—50  (Thompson’  Loeb  translation,  sligbtJy  adapted). 
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foul  rain,  and  the  priest  in  the  pit  below  catches  it,  holding  his  filthy  head  to 
meet  every  drop  and  getting  his  robe  and  his  whole  body  covered  with 
corruption.  Laying  his  head  back  he  even  pues  his  cheeks  in  the  way,  placinghis 
ears  under  it,  exposing  lips  and  nostrils,  bathing  his  very  eyes  in  the  stream,  not 
even  keeping  his  mouth  (rom  it  but  wetting  his  tongue,  until  the  whoíe  of  him 
drinks  in  the  dark  gore.  After  the  blood  is  all  spent  and  the  jlamines  llave  drawn 
the  stiff  carease  away  from  the  planking,  the  pontijex  comes  forth  from  his  place, 
a  grisly  sight,  and  displays  his  wet  head,  his  matted  beard,  his  dank  liliets  and 
soaking  garments.  Defiled  as  he  is  with  such  pollution,  all  unclean  with  the  foul 
blood  of  the  victim  just  slain,  they  all  stand  apart  and  give  him  salutation  and  do 
him  reverence  because  the  paítry  blood  of  a  dead  ox  has  washed  him  while  he 
was  ensconced  in  a  loathsome  hole  in  the  ground.  (1011-50) 

Wíll  you  have  me  speak  also  of  that  hecatomb  of  yours  [i,e.,  you  pagaos], 
when  a  hundred  beasts  at  a  time  fall  by  the  knife  and  the  gore  from  all  the  sep¬ 
árate  slaughters  swells  into  a  ilood,  so  that  the  augures  almost  have  to  swim  to 
make  their  way  through  the  sea  of  blood.  (1051-55) 

In  an  earlier  chapter,  I  argued  against  using  loaded  terms  like  "fanatic,"  but  anyone 
who  quite  literally  bathes  in  the  fresh  blood  ofa  bull  and  then  proudly  displays  himself 
or  herself  dripping  with  that  blood  to  the  apptause  of  the  assembled  company  really 
does  lo ok  like  a  fanatic.  Ihe  contrast  between  this  and  simply  presiding  over  the  State 
cults  is  indeed  extreme. 

One  critic  calis  Prudentius  s  account  our  “most  reliable  and  detailed  description”; 
another  “a  clear  exposition According  to  yet  another,119 

Hiere  are  no  doubt  a  few  exaggerations  due  to  Christian  zeal  in  his  versión  of 
the  rite,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  iraportant  points 
are  incorrect  or  invented.  Moreover  the  oiher  texts  obviously  refer  to  a  similar 
ceremony. 

On  the  contrary,  the  entire  passage  is  puré  liction  from  start  to  finis!!.12'*  In  the  first 
place,  since  it  was  so  obviously  Prudentius  s  purpose  to  expose  the  taurobolium  a s 
both  disgusting  and  ridiculous,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  at  best  a  caricature  of  the 
truth.  Cumont  took  it  for  granted  that  Prudentius  wrote  as  an  eyewitness.121  Yet  not 
only  is  it  inconceivable  that  a  Christian  was  allowed  to  watch  such  a  ritual;  as  McLynn 
points  out,  the  very  fact  that  Prudentius  himself  describes  the  initiand  emerging 
from  the  pit  to  cheers  ‘‘from  afar"  (emuius)  in  eñect  concedes  that  the  ritual  itself  was 
conducted  in  prívate. 

ns-  Vermasereu  19??,  102  (with  agarish  illustration  nn  104);  Rutter  1968, 239;  Duthoy  1969, 104. 

120.  So  McLynn  1996,  312-30,  one  of  those  artides  I  wish  1  had  wrítten  myself. 
ui.  Cumont  1929, 03  (“témoins  oculaire"). 
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According  to  Rutter,  the  CCP  “conñrms  Prudentius s  account.”  Only  if  we  assume 
jts  truth-  Otherwise  it  merely  describes  the  initiand  changíng  into  rags  and  being  "pol- 
luft’d  by  the  blood  of  the  bull”  (57-62).  Anyone  standing  cióse  to  a  sacrifice  was  Hable 
to  be  splashed  by  a  bull  having  its  throat  cut.  And  even  this  conflicts  with  Prudentius, 
who  has  a  “high  priest”  ( summus  sácenlos )  dressed,  not  in  rags,  but  in  his  best  silk  toga 
tied  with  a  Gabine  knot  wearing  a  headband  ( Ínfula )  decorated  with  fillets  (w'ífae). 
Prudentius  envisages  his  initiand  as  a  Román  priest  dressed  in  the  costumc  he  has  read 
aliout  in  the  Latín  poets.  But  those  who  underwent  the  taurobolium  did  not  do  so  in 
their  capacity  as  public  priests,  but  as  prívate  individuáis.  Prudentius  apparendy  has  no 
conception  Qf  the  difference  between  the  public  activities  of  Román  pontífices  and 
prívate  ini  tiation  rituals.  Note  too  that  the  victim  is  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  hunting 
spear,  instead  of  having  its  throat  cut  by  a  knife,  and  that  the  ¡nitiate,  described  as  a  pon- 
t¡fex,iS  surrounded  by Jlamines  (1042-43),  thus  mixing  up  State  priesthoods  and  exotic 
initiation  rites.  In  rituals  of  the  State  cults,  it  would  have  been  servile  victimara who  both 
pcrfbrmed  the  actual  sacrifice  and  dragged  away  the  carease,  certainly  not  Jlamines. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  account  of  the  taurobolium  is  immediately  fol- 
lowedby a  denunciation  of  hecatombs.  Prudentius  was  apparently  unaware  that  hec- 
atombs  are  a  feature  of  Greek,  not  Román  cults.  Prudentius  was  a  Spaniard  who  may 
have  paid  a  single  visit  to  Rome.mln  all  probability  he  had  no  firsthand  knowledge  of 
Román  paganism.  The  man  who  could  describe  a  panting,  foaming  fanatic  spouting 
Sibylhne  Oracles  ( Apoth .  439-40;  cf.  CS  ü.  893)  obviously  knew  nothing  about  the 
real  guardians  of  the  SibyUine  Oracles,  the  sober  quindecimviri  sacris faciundis.  G  oddard 
has  inferred  that  the  quindecimviri  were  sti.il  active  till  408,  when  Stilicho  had  the 
Sibylline  feooks  burnt,123  But  as  we  shall  see  in  chapter  6,  it  was  Christian  Sibyllines 
Stilicho  burned,  not  the  books  of  the  quindecimviri. 

W'hat  appear  to  be  descriptions  of  contemporary  pagan  ritual  in  Prudentius  are 
either  clichés  of  anti-pagan  polemic  (bald  Isiac  priests  shaking  tambourines),12,1  or 
details  recollected  from  his  reading  of  the  classics.  The  martryr  Lawrence  “foresees"  the 
day  when  a  Christian  emperor  wíll  cióse  and  bar  the  temples  of  Rome  (Peristcphanon  ii. 
473-84):  from  that  day  the  people  will  begin  to  desert  the  temples  and  rush  to  the 
churches,  men  who  had  once  been  /«pera  or  Jlamines  will  kiss  the  shrines  of  martyrs. 
Since  Prudentius  is  so  obviously  thinking  ofTheodosiuss  legislation  of  391,  it  is  tempt- 
ing  tojnfer  that  he  is  referring  to  actual  holders  of  these  ancient  priesthoods  at  that  time. 
In  Paistephanon  x.  161-65  he  vividly  describes  naked  luperci  running  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  as  he  does  again  in  CS  ii.  862-63.  But  the  last  two  named  luperci  on  record 
are  C.  Iulius  Camilius  Galerius  Asper  eos.  212,  and  L.  Crepcreius  Rogatus,  of  the  late 
third  ot  possibly  early  fourth  century.125  Lactantius  too  ridicules  those  qui  nudi,  uncti, 

111  His  Román  visit  has  been  much  discussed:  for  a  summary  of  the  arguments,  Shanzer  1989, 461  a  1. 
’H-  GoddanJ  2007, 280. 

,J4-  F-irni.  Mat.  Detrrore proj.  reí  i;  Carmen  ad  Señalaran  21-27;  Prudentius,  Contra  Syrnmachum  i.  631. 
llS.  PIR-  J,  2,31-  PLRE  l  767;  Wiseman, /RS  8s  (i99s),  16;  for  a  list  of  all  known  luperci,  Rüpke  2005, 599. 
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coronal  i. . .  luto  obliti  currunt  ( Div .  Inst.  i.  21. 25),  but  there  is  no  evidente  that  he  ever  vi$- 
ited  Rome  or  saw  the  festival.  Sinte  the  uncir  echoes  Ciceros  descríptionof  Mark  Antony 
as  lupercus  ( Phíl .  13. 31),  like  Prudentius,  he  is  surely  drawing  on  literatura  not  lile.126 

As  for  the  lifteen fulmines,117  we  know  oí  only  two  later  than  the  íirst  century,  Ter- 
entius  Gentianus  eos.  211,  a  flamen  Dialis;  and  lulius  Silvanus  Melanio,  an  equestrian 
holder  oí  one  of  the  minor  flaminates  in  the  third  century.12*  But  at  Apoth.  460-88 
Prudentíus  describes  a  haruspex  wearing  fillets  (vittatus)  exaraining  the  entrails  oía 
cow  sacriñced  to  Hecate  (!)  by  the  axes  of  the  pontífices  under  Julián,  attended  by  a 
flamen  wearing  bay  leaves  on  his  head.l2g  Prudentius  liad  no  ¡dea  who  the  fumines 
were  or  what  they  did  (or  used  to  do).  He  did  not  even  know  the  best-attested  thing 
about  them,  that  they  wore  a  special  spiked  cap  ( galerus  or  apex).liü  Donatus  included 
much  material  on  fumines  m  his  Vergil  commentary,  almost  all  of  which  Servius, 
writing  in  the  420S,  omitted,  probably  because  he  considered  it  too  obscure  or  unfa- 
miliar  for  his  pupiis  (Ch.  16.  ó).  "Líese  three  texts  of  Prudentius  are  wholly  insufíkíent 
to  prove  that  the flamines  still  existed  in  the  late  fourth  century. 

Prudentius’s  classical  reading  ¡s  on  prominent  show  in  his  two  references  to  the 
taking  oíauspices.  First  CS  i.  237-40;  "oíferings  are  made  to Janus . . . with  auspices  and 
sacred  íeasts,  which  the  wretches  still  keep  in  its  long-established  honor,  and  carry  on 
the  testal  rejoicing  of  the  Kalends,"  a  passage  treated  by  F.  Heim  as  a  precisely  dated 
reference  to  the  oíficial  taking  of  auspices.141  Then  there  is  PerisL  x.  146-47,  evoking 
consuls  feeding  chickens  with  meal  (Jarre  pullos  pascitis).  Several  scholars  have  been 
incautious  enough  tosee  a  contemporary  allusion  here  to  the  taking  of  auspices,  but 
the  giveaway  is  his  mention  oí  consuls.  Evidently,  Prudentius  is  thinking  of  consuls 
taking  the  auspices  before  setting  out  on  campaign  half  a  millennium  earher  in  the 
pages  of  Livy  (where  the  formula  pullos  poseeré  recurs  often.).1'2  We  find  the  same  cli¬ 
ché  of  consuls  feeding  chickens  in  Minucius  Félix  and  Salvian.1"  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  by  the  390»  most  consuls  were  Christians,  with  the  imperial  family  heavily 
represented.1 14  More  tellmg  is  the  remark  of  the  pagan  Servius,  writing  ca.  420,  that 


116.  On  the  Luperealia,  below  Sí  6- 

117.  Vangaard  1988, 24-  29.  i  am  not  counlingJJittiimes  of  the  imperial  culi,  which,  though  denved  from  the 
original familia,  are  a  different  phenomenon:  Weimtock  1971, 305  8;  Fishwick  1. 1  (1993),  164-8. 

128.  Vanggaard  1988, 70  73;  for  a  list  of  all  known  fumines,  Rúpke  2005, 588-90.  Egger  1962, 79-80,  fbl- 
lowed  by  Rüpke/Glock  2005, 813,  no.  941,  takes  lavis  antisles  ¡11  ÍLS  3404  =  CLH  869  (a  praetor  callcd 
Perpetuus)  as  identifying  a  flamen  Dialis,  and  then  identitíes  the  man  as  Betitius  Perpetuus,  corredor 
Sialiae  in  312/24.  Possible, but  both  elements  in  the  reconstruí  tion  are  speculatíve,  and  this  wouldbe 
a  century  later  than  the  last  known  flamen. 

129.  Puré  liction,  based  on  Lactanmis’  account  of  a  Christian  disrupting  the  divination  of  a  haruspex 
under  Diocletian  (De  imirl.  pers.  10). 

130.  Distussed  in  detail  by  Vangaard  1988, 40-45. 

131.  Heim  1988, 41  53  at  4}  (a  paper  often  cited,  but  wholly  uncriticai). 

131.  Livy  6. 41. 6;  10. 40. 4;  22. 42. 8. 

133.  Minucius  Félix  25.  12;  16.  3;  Salvian  vi.  12-13  (read  as  a  contemporary  reference  by  Goddard 
2007, 281). 

134,  Exceptionally,  both  consuls  of  391  (Symmachus  and  Tatianus)  were  pagans. 
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*our  ancestors  used  to  do  everything  according  to  auspices.”135  As  for  his  frothing 
5ibylhne  priests,  Prudentiuss  source  here  is  beyond  question  Vergil,  writing  of  the 
cjibyl  herselí  not  her  priests.1* 

Like  manyChristians,knowing  no  thingabout  contemporary  paganism,  Prudentius 
simply  assumed  that  what  he  had  read  about  pagans  doing  in  Livy  or  Vergil  they  still 
did  in  hisown  day.  We  find  this  even  in  Macrobius,  who  repeatedly  makes  his  interloc- 
utorsrefer  in  the  present  tense  to  long-obsolete  pagan  practices  as  though  they  were 
still  curren!  in  the  380S.  Since  Christians  were  (understandably)  reluctant  to  watch 
pagan  rituals,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  their  ideas  about  what  pagans  actually  did 
derived  from  the  classical  texts  the  more  cultivated  among  them  knewso  well. 

Toretum  to  the  taurobolium,  the  fairly  abundant  epigraphic  evidence  suggests  an 
entirely  different  sort  of  ritual  Nothing  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  after  which 
eitheritS  blood  or  íts  testicles  (vires)  were  put  in  a  ritual  vessel  known  as  cemus.  On 
th  chasis  of  Prudentiuss  account  alone  a  dramatic  transformation  in  the  nature  of  the 
ritual  has  been  hypothesized.137  But  if  the  taurobolium  was  no  more  than  the  sacrifice 
oía  bull,  then  the  only  difference  from  traditional  sacrifice  would  be  that  it  was  per- 
formed  in  the  interest  oían  individual  rather  than  the  State. 

The  Phrygianum  dedicaüons  suggest  not  so  much  a  vigorous  pagan  revival  as  a  sinall 
gioup  of  individual  pagans  unwilling  to  embrace  Christianity  and  desperately  experi- 
menting,  searching  for  an  alternative  route  to  what  Symmachus  had  calied  “so  great  a 
sccret 0  (tam  grande  secretum).  All  the  top  people  seem  to  have  been  top  people  in  all  the 
cults.Even  if  we  assume  that  there  were  many  other  initiates  beside  our  aristocrats,  such 
cults  were  exclusive  bodies.  They  did  not  proselydze  for  recruits.  Even  if  all  the  cults 
nominally  presided  over  by  Praetextatus,  Kamenius,  and  their  peers  had  had  thousands 
ofadhcrcntSjwhat  was  their  stake  in  the  expensive  initiations  of  their  high  priests?  What 
sort  ofallegiance  could  such  priests  expect  from  the  adherents  of  their  cults?  How  much 
attention  could  men  with  estates  and  careers  to  manage  devote  to  so  many  different 
cults?  What  happened  to  the  rankand  file  once  the  high  priest  died? 

5:  THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  PRIESTLY  COLLEGES 

Symmachus’s  correspondence  implies  that  the  priestly  colleges  were  still 
flourishing  as  late  as  the  380S.  But  his  letters  reveal  that  absenteeism  from  both 
festivalsand  pontifical  meetings  was  common,  withboth  Praetextatus  and  Flavian 
trequentoffenders.  For  example,  in  Ep.  ii.  34  Symmachus  expresses  surprise  that 
Flavian  wiU  not  be  returning  to  Rome  in  time  for  the  festival  of  the  Magna  Mater 


OnAett.  iv.  340;  on  Servius"  imperfecta,  see  p.  168. 

U*.  With  bacchantis  in  CS  ii.  893,  cf.  bacchatur  in  Atn.  vi.  78;  with  anhelas  in  Aputh.  439,  c£  Aeiu  vi.  48. 
>37.  Duthoy  1969, 121. 
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on  27  March.  In  Ep.  ii.  59  he  says  he  is  returning  to  Rome  for  the  festival  of  Vesta 
(9  June),  and  hopes  that  Flavian  will  be  there  to  particípate  in  the  designaron  of 
his  son  Memmius  as  quaestor.  Apparently,  he  did  not  feel  able  to  count  on  him 
being  in  Rome  anyway  for  the  festival  of  Vesta.  Ep.  ii.  53  replies  to  a  reminder 
(which  he  insists  was  unnecessary)  from  Flavian  about  some  festival  involving  a 
fast  (perhaps  that  of  Ceres  on  4  October).  To  judge  from  the  sequel,  Flavian  had 
playfully  asked  Symmachus  to  take  his  place.  Evidently,  yet  another  festival  he 
missed.  Ep.  ii.  36  to  Flavian  deplores  the  decisión  of  the  Vestals  to  erect  a  statue  to 
the  memory  of  Praetextatus.  Apparently,  Symmachus  had  been  unable  to  carrya 
vote  at  the  college  of  pontiffs,  in  part  (it  seems)  because  Flavian  had  once  again 
been  absent. 

In  Ep.  i.  51  Symmachus  tells  Praetextatus  he  has  decided  to  return  to  Rome  earlier 
than  he  had  oríginaliy  intended  because  of  troubles  there  (probably  a  food  shortage). 
On  top  of  this  there  are  his  pontifical  duties,  it  being  the  month  for  which  he  was 
responsible  (ojfitium  stati  tnensis).  In  earlier  times,  he  goes  on,  it  was  common  to  del¬ 
égate  such  duties  to  a  colleague,  but  Symmachus  felt  he  could  not  do  this  “when  so 
many  are  neglecting  their  priesdy  duties"  (in  tanta  sacerdotum  ncglegentia).  It  is  here 
that  he  makes  his  much-quoted  remark  that  "it  is  now  a  way  of  currying  favor  for 
Romans  to  deser  t  the  altars"  ( nunc  aris  deesse  Romanos genus  est  ambiendi).  What  has 
not  been  sulfiriently  appreciated  is  that  this  is  not  a  comment  on  the  small  numbers  of 
pagans  left  because  of  the  inroads  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  complaint  about  the  small 
number  oí  pontiffs  who  took  tbe  trouble  to  show  up,  whetlier  at  meetmgs  of  the  college 
or  at  the  festivals.  It  is  clear  from  the  letter’s  cióse  that  Praetextatus  was  away  from 
Rome,  and  although  this  could  be  because  it  was  not  his  month,  nonetheless 
Symmachus  strikes  a  reproachful  note. 

Ep.  i.  47  reproaches  Praetextatus  for  vacationing  at  Baíae  while  Symmachus 
performs  his  pontifical  duties  in  Rome,  and  while  the  tone  is  playful  (‘‘there  is 
much  to  be  discussed  in  our  college;  who  aliowed  you  a  holiday  from  your  public 
responsibilities?”),  Symmachus  devotes  four  sentences  to  the  point.  Ep.  i.  49  tells 
Praetextatus  about  attempts  to  expíate  publidy  some  portent  at  Spoletum,  prom- 
ising  to  inform  him  of  the  decisión  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 
Once  again,  Praetextatus  was  clearly  absent.  Ep.  i.  46  reports  a  decisión  of  the  col- 
leges  concerning  the  public  performance  of  cult  acts,  and  an  imperial  edict  appar¬ 
ently  related  to  cult  statues.  Unfortunately,  Symmachus  gives  no  details,  evidently 
assuming  that  Praetextatus  was  familiar  with  the  issues  involved,  even  though,  yet 
again,  he  was  evidently  not  present  at  the  meeting.  Symmachus  was  a  member  of 
only  one  college,  the  pontiffs.  When  wereilect  howmany  other  colleges  Praetextatus 
belonged  to,  it  does  not  seem  likeíy  that  he  can  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
affairs  of  any  one  of  them. 

Were  the  priestly  colleges  really  still  a  going  concern?  Perhaps  in  380,  but  hardly  by 
the  late  390S.  According  to  Christophe  Goddard,  "The  last  pagan  priest  we  know  of, 
Rufius  Antonius  Agrypnius  Volusianus . . .  was  a  Román  pontiff  who  died  after  his 
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conversión  in  Constantinople  in  437.’’“*  Did  the  college  really  still  exist  nearly  forty 
years  after  Symmachus's  death?  Actually,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Volusianus 
was  a  pontiff.  Indeed,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  there  is  no  good  evidence 
that  be  was  even  a  pagan. 

Referente  isoften  made  in  this  connection  to  Orosius’s  story  that  Tertulias,  cónsul 
in  4 10,  made  a  speech  in  the  senate  that  opened  as  follows:  “I  shall  speak  to  you,  con- 
script  fathers,  as  cónsul  and  pontifex,  of  which  offices  1  hold  the  one  and  hope  for  the 
other.'1  w This  speech  has  always  been  held  to  prove  him  a  milítant  pagan."10  But  if  the 
referen  ce  were  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  the  two  wishes  would  be  curiously  incom- 
mensurate.  The  consulate  was  the  supreme  honor  available  to  a  prívate  Citizen  (even 
rarer  now  that  so  many  went  to  emperors  and  their  sons),  while  membership  of  the 
priestly  colleges  (even  assuming  they  still  existed)  was  a  distinction  shared  with  scores 
of  others,  a  distinction  that  carne  to  nobles  like  Tertullus  unsolicited  in  their  teens.MI 

lt  is  hard  not  to  connect  this  text  with  a  strikingly  similar  passage  in  Paulinus  of 
Ñola,  urging  Augustine’s  young  protégé  Licentius  in  39 6  to  renounce  his  worldly 
ambi  tions  and  follow  Augustine  s  footsteps:  "lfyou  heed  and  follow  Augustine . . .  then 
indeed  you  will  be  fashioned  cónsul  and  priest  (formatus  cónsul  et  pontifex),  not  in 
thephantom  ofa  dream,  butin  reality.’’ And  then,  "For  Licentius  will  be  truly  a  pon¬ 
tifex  and  truly  a  cónsul  (vere  enim  pontifex  et  vere  cónsul ),  íf  you  hug  the  footsteps  of 
Augustine...  tread  the  ways  of  God  in  cióse  attendance  on  your  master,  so  that  you 
mayleam...  to  deserve  the  priesthood  ( sacerdotium)"M  To  be  both  cónsul  and  pon¬ 
tifex  had  been  the  summit  of  a  Román  nobles  ambitions  since  the  days  of  the 
Republic.143  Paulinus’s  first  cónsul  et  pontifex  symbolizes  the  traditional  worldly  suc- 
cess  Licentius  is  currently  pursuing,  while  the  vere  pontifex  et  vere  cónsul  represents  a 
spi  ritual  versión  of  this  success,  leading  after  a  long  apprenticeship  to  apriesthood  he 
deserves,  which  must  be  a  Christian  priesthood.  Lf  Tertullus's  speech  is  correctly 
reported,  his  patres  conscripti  confirms  that  he  too  was  building  on  the  traditional 
formula;  like  Paulinus,  the  priesthood  he  hopes  for  must  also  be  Christian,  hardly 
less  than  abíshopric,  perhaps  (if  it  is  comparable  to  the  consulate)  the  papacy  itself. 

The  latest  Román  pontifex  known  is  Symmachus  himself,  who  died  in  402.  No 
pontifex,  augur,  or  quindecimvir  is  known  to  bave  lived  later  than  402.  All  those  we  can 
positively  identify  (Albinus,  Flavian,  Kamenius)  were  more  or  less  exact  contempo- 
raries  of  Symmachus,  that  is  to  say  men  who  lived  till  the  380S,  39<>s,  or  early  400S,  but 
acquired  their  priesthoods  in  the  360S.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  Q.  Clodius 


MÍ-  Godd.ird  in  Ghilardi  2006, 294. 

>i9  "Loquar  vobis,  patres  conscripti,  cónsul  et  pontifex,  quorum  alterum  teneo,  alterum  spero,”  Oros. 

vii.  42.  $•  Paschoud,  Zos¡me¡.  1  (1989),  46;  PLRE  ii.  1059. 

140.  Moit  rcccnll),  Salzman  zooz,  65. 

141  Assuming  that  Tertullus  was  onc  of  the  Insten  Ter tullí:  PLRE  1.  883-84;  ii.  1060.  The  way  to  win 
such  apriesthood  was  to  be  nominated  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  colleges,  not  to  make  a  speech 
1,1  the  senate. 

■42  Paul.  Nol.  Ep,  8. 1. 

U3-  E.g.,  Cíe, Ds  harusp.  resp.  n¡  De prov.  coas,  ai;  Val.  Max.  4. 1. 1;  Oros.  ii.  5. 10  (from  Livy). 
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Flavianus  and  L.  Ragonius  Venustus,  holders  ofvaríous  Román  priesthoods,  beyond 
their  Phrygianum  altars  dated  to  383  and  390,  respectívely.  Both  might  have  been  a 
year  or  two  younger  than  Symmachus- — but  not  sigrtiücantly  younger.  Bloch  identi- 
fied  che  Postumianus  mentioned  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Macrobius ’s  Satumaliu 
with  a  Postumianus  who  is  attested  on  an  undated  Román  dedication  as pontifex Solisj 
qumdeámvir,  and  Mithraic  pater  patrum.  But  this  dedication  might  be  as  much  as  a 
century  earlier  than  Macrobius's  interlocutor,  who  could  not  have  been  younger  than 
Symmachus  in  any  case.1'H 

iMore  telling  is  the  altar  dedicated  by  Ceionius  Ruíius  Volusianus  in  390.  Here  we 
have  a  pagan  noble,  at  least  forty  years  old,NS  son  of  Volusianus  Lampadius,  without  a 
single  Román  priesthood.  And  this  in  the  Phrygianum,  surrounded  by  altars  com- 
memorating  the  Román  priesthoods  of  his  fellow  nobles.  In  the  ordinary  way  he 
should  have  picked  up  at  least  one  by  his  early  twenties.  If  he  performed  a  tauroboiium 
he  was  obviously  a  pagan.  So  why  no  Román  priesthoods?  Then  there  is  the  younger 
Flavian.  He  was  no  doubt  brought  up  a  pagan,  but  there  is  no  actual  evidence  that  he 
ever  held  a  priesthood. 

Goddard  claimed  that  the  great  Román  families  rexnained  pagan  down  to  the  late 
fifth  century.  But  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  possibility  that  a  few  (per- 
haps  more  than  a  few)  nobles  continued  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  to  drop  a  few 
grains  of  incense  on  a  domes  tic  altar,  and  the  continued  exístence  of  the  priestly  col- 
leges.  According  to  Liebeschuetz,  when  Gratian  renounced  the  title  of  pontifex  máx¬ 
imas,  this  meant  that  “there  would  be  no  one  to  lili  vacancies  in  the  priestly  colleges, 
which  would  therefore  die  out."we  But  for  a  haif-century  before  even  the  conversión  of 
Constantine,  emperors  had  spent  so  little  time  in  Rome  that  by  382  there  must  have 
been  several  generations  ofpriests  co-opted  inte  the  colleges  without  imperial  approval. 
The  reason  Constantius  II  approved  appoinunents  in  person  in  357  must  in  part  be 
because  he  was  díreedy  asked  during  his  Román  visit,  but  more  important  because  he 
was  at  the  time  very  anxious  to  conciliate  the  aristocracy  of  the  West  before  returning 
to  the  East.  It  is  not  likely  that  (say)  Valentinian  I,  notoriously  unsympathetic  to  the 
Román  nobility,  was  approached.  Ñor  is  it  likely  that  either  Gratian  or  Theodosius 
directly  abolished  the  priestly  colleges.  What  would  have  been  the  poínt  in  so  provoc- 
ative  an  act?  The  colleges  had  no  power  in  themselves.  Ihey  simply  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  publici  sacerdotes  to  meet  and  discuss  issues  aliecting  their  various  colleges. 
But  once  pagan  rituals  had  been  banned,  there  was  nothingleft  to  discuss. 

At  a  practica!  level,  the  continued  functianing  of  the  colleges  must  have  depended 
on  mustering  a  quorum,  that  is  to  say  a  quorum  for  each  of  the  four  major  colleges. 
And  while  there  are  bound  to  have  been  a  fewpontifFs  and  augurs  unknown  to  us  who 
lived  beyond  402,  were  tliere  really  enough  to  lili  four  sepárate  sets  of  meetings?  Those 


144,  Macrob.  -S'iit.  i,  t-i;  CJL  vi.  2151;  PLRE  1.  719;  Matthews  1967»  497-98. 

14$.  He  performed  aseeond  lauwboHum  after  twenty  years;  ILS  4154  -  Vermaseren  CC.CA  244. 
146.  Liebeschuetz/ HiU  2005, 6 1. 


whoconsult  the  lists  ofpriests  in  Rüpkes  recent  Fasti  Sacerdotum  (2005/2008)  might 
beinclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  foimat  ofannual  lists  is  problematic 
for  tbis  pulpóse.  While  it  was  reasonable  to  inelude  (e.g.)  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  as 
p0ntifcxVestae  everyyear  from  361  to  402,  to  record  the  ñames  of  those  who  held  three 
or  four  major  priesthoods  under  each  of  those  priesthoods  every  year  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  gives  a  misleading  impression  of  the  total  number  ofpriests  and  the  vitality 
of  the  colleges.  Rüpke',s  lists  also  tend  to  prolong  Uves  (and  so  tenuxes)  further  than 
the  evidence  warrants  (e.g.,  Ulpius  Egnatius  Faventinus,  listed  as  augur  from  361  to 
390,  when  he  is  not  known  to  have  lived  later  than  376).147 

Even  so,  Rüpke  was  able  to  list  only  one  ñame  later  than  402,  Fl.  Macrobius 
Longinianus,  praetorian  prefect  in  406-8.  But  this  dependí  on  the  unwarranted 
identiñeation  of  the  prefect  Longinianus  with  a  pagan  Longinianus  who  corresponded 
with  Augustine,  and  the  assumption  that  the  sacerdoiia  Augustine’s  corresponden! 
mentions  are  Román  priesthoods  (Ch.  5. 3). 

The  factis  that,  on  the  evidence  we  have,  Symmachus  (+  402)  is  the  latest  known 
pontifex,  Praetextatus  (t  384)  the  latest  known  augur,  Kamenius  (f  385)  the  latest 
known  quindedmvir,  Coelia  Concordia  (385)  the  latest  known  Vestal,  and  Q.  Clodius 
Flavianus  (if  he  outlived  Kamenius)  the  latest  known  septemvirepulonuin.  In  a  letter  of 
400  Jerome  evokes  Caecína  Albinus  the  pontifex,  listening  fondly  as  his  Christian 
granddaughter  chants  Alleluia.l4H  Albinus  was  a  contemporary  of  Symmachus,  who 
cannot  have  lived  much  later  than  this.  There  is  no  indication  that  any  pagan  noble 
boro  later  than  ca.  360  (the  generation  of  the  younger  Flavian)  ever  held  any  of  the  oíd 
priesthoods.  The  colleges  were  not  abolished;  they  simply  faded  away  as  their  older 
members  died  off,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth  century. 

Moderns  tend  to  assume  that  nobles  with  many  priesthoods  were  more  dedicated 
pagans.  In  fact,  the  accumulation  of  more  than  two  major  priesthoods  in  a  single 
person  should  probably  be  seen  as  an  early  sign  of  the  decline  of  the  priesthoods. 
Nobles  who  expected  to  hold  public  office  on  top  of  ali  the  other  responsibilities 
attendant  on  wealth  and  influence  cannot  have  done  justice  to  the  duties  of  three  or 
even  four  sepárate  priesthoods.H'í  It  may  be  that  someone  like  Symmachus,  who 
restricted  himself  to  a  single  priesthood  and  took  the  trouble  to  attend  as  many  meet- 
ings  as  he  could,  was  actually  serving  the  State  cults  better  than  those  who  ostenta  - 
tiously  filled  their  cursuses  with  a  multitude  of  priesthoods  they  had  no  time  for. 

Books  ii— vii  of  Symmachus  s  letters  were  published  posthumously  by  his  son.  But 
Symmachus  himself  revised  and  published  Bk  i,  and  was  presumably  planning  to 


*47.  Iiuhe  Germán  edition  the  improbably  ñamad  M.  Philonius  Philomusus Eugenianus  is  listed  every 
year  from  381  to  400,  on  the  basis  of  a  modern  forgery:  CIL  vi.  736  =  30813  (Tnonumentum 
•Juín  novicium  sit  nullo  modo  dubitandum,”  Huelsen).  Removed  from  the  lists  of  tbe  English 
translation  (2008). 

'4*  Jerome,  £¡>,  107. 1. 

‘49-  Three  men  are  known  to  have  held  four  priesthoods:  Praetextatus,  Kamenius,  and  Q¿  Clodius 

Flavianus. 
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publish  the  rest  when  death  intervened.  He  had  surely  completed  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  at  any  rate  Bk  ii,  letters  to  tlie  eider  Flavian,  a  delicate  task  young 
Memmius  would  hardly  have  undertaken  without  his  father  s  guidance  (Ch.  10).  If  so, 
Bk  i  probably  appeared  in  the  late  rather  than  early  39QS,  when  the  sacerdotum  negk- 
gentía  complained  about  in  383  ( Ep .  i.  51)  was  more  advanced.  It  would  be  naive  to 
suppose  that  at  this  date  so  prominent  a  pagan  did  not  give  careful  thuught  tu  the 
inclusión  0/ letters  reíerring  to  the  priestly  colleges,  letters  he  had  written  before  the 
disestabiisliment  of  the  cults.  It  is  not  mere  chance  (1  suggest)  that  the  letters  he 
selected  give  the  impression  that  up  till  then  the  college  of  pontiffs  at  any  rate  was 
llourishing,  and  that  Symmachus  liimself  was  the  only  member  of  the  college  who 
tuok  his  duties  seriously. 

6:  CONCLUSION 

The  re  is  little  evidence  that  oflicial  Román  paganism  survived  the  fourth  century. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  Román  paganism  itself  died  out  (in  avariery  ofways  and 
forms  it  never  entirely  died).  Ñor  do  1  mean  that  no  individual  pagans  were  left.  But 
there  can  (I  would  argüe)  be  no  serious  doubt  that  tire  formal  apparalus  of  the  State 
cults  as  administered  by  the  various  priestly  colleges  was  gone.  Hiere  is  one  higlily 
signilicant  piece  of  evidence  that  has  never  so  far  been  expioited  by  historians.  The 
grammarian  Servius  frequently  and  systematically  refers  to  pontífices,  J lamines ,  and 
countless  details  of  sacriiice  and  other  cult  practices  in  liis  Vergil  commentary,  pub- 
lished  in  (at  latest)  the  420S,  in  the  imperfect  tense  (Ch.  16. 3).  This,  that,  or  the  other 
was  what  the  priests  used  to  do  or  say  (sacrificaban i,  rogabant,  immolabant,  dicebant , 
faáebant,  etc.).  This  is  the  way  all  the  late  antique  commentators  refer  to  details  of  the 
State  cults,  but  none  of  the  others  can  be  dated  so  early  and  so  precisely.  It  is  not  just  a 
single  ritual  that  Servius  is  referring  to,  but  everything  to  do  with  the  priests  and  rit- 
uals  of  the  State  cults  of  Rome. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Servius,  a  pagan  himself,  most  of  whose  pupils  would  now 
be  Christian,  was  taking  care  to  distance  himself  from  the  oid  rituals.  But  how  would 
writing  of  these  rituals  as  if  tliey  were  all  extinct  when  some  of  them  were  still  per- 
formed  achieve  this?  For  reasons  discussed  in  detail  ín  chapter  16 ,  Vergd’s  knowledge  of 
pontifical  and  augurallawhad  been  a  central  preoccupation  of  his  commentators  since 
the  first  century.  As  the  last  known  western  pagan  commentator  working  in  a  now 
Christian  world,  Servius  might  have  been  expected  to  take  one  of  two  Unes  with  this 
material:  either  (in  the  interests  ofself-preservation)  to  minimize  or  drop  it  altogetherj 
or  (assuming  the  pagan  reaction  model),  whether  openly  or  indirectly  to  defend  this 
approacli  against  Christian  criticism.  He  did  neither.  The  only  difference  between  his 
notes  on  such  topics  and  those  of  his  main  source,  the  commentary  of  Aelius  Donatus 
(dating  Irom  ca.  350,  before  any  serious  Christian  inroads  against  the  cults),  is  that 
where  Donatus  had  used  present  tenses,  Servius  systematically  substituted  imperfecta. 
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Ihe  natural  inference  is  that  as  early  as  the  420S  the  apparatus  of  the  State  cults  as  a 
wrhole  nO  long  fimctioned.  Above  all,  the  regular  use  of  imperfects  with  respect  to  the 
activdy  ofponüífs  and  augurs  implies  that  the  priestly  colleges  no  longer  cxisted. 

Itis  often  assumed  that  a  few  at  least  of  the  traditional  festivals  long  continued  to 
b«  celebrated.  That  some  festivals  continued  in  some  form  is  likely  enough,  though 
there  is  less  evidence  than  often  supposed,  ñor  is  that  evidence  very  revealing.  The 
Calendar  of  354  offers  a  very  full  list  of  the  festivals  and  games  (ludi)  still  celebrated  in 
nud  fourth-century  Rome.150  That  (ofcourse)  was  longbefore  Gradan  andTheodosius. 
In  all  probabihty  most  continued  in  some  form  down  to  the  380S,  though  (as  we  have 
seen)  it  i®  likely  that  the  more  objectionably  pagan,  features  (most  obviously  animal 
sacrifice)  were  eliminated.  Rutilius  arrived  at  Faieria  when  the  Heuresis  of  Osiris  was 
bemg  celebrated  in  November  417,  but,  though  himself  a  pagan,  all  he  reports  is  vil- 
lagersrelaxing  and  enjoying  themselves  (De  red.  i.  373-76). 

From  almost  a  century  after  the  Calendar  of  354  we  have  the  Calendar  of  Polemius 
Silvius  (449),  which  lists  the  Carmentalia,  Parentaüo  tumulorum,  Lupercalia,  Quirinalia, 
Terminaba,  Quinquatria,  Natalisurbis  Romae,  and  Lavatio.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  infer 
that  ali  were  still  celebrated,  much  less  in  anything  approaching  their  original  form,  with 
offerings  at  altare.  As  Mommsen  pointed  out,  Silvius  clearly  based  his  bst  on  a  copy  of 
che  Calendar  of  354,  omitting  (as  Silvius  himself  remarles  in  his  prcface)  all  the  obviously 
pagan  ñames  (c.g.,  lsidis  navigium,  Iunonaba,  Neptunalia,  Saturnalia,  Volcanalia),  and 
keeping  those  whose  pagan  origin  was  less  obviousT1  He  evidentiy  did  not  know  that 
the  Lavatio  (27  March)  commemorated  the  washing  of  the  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater, 
since  he  identified  it  as  the  Resurrection  of  Christ!152  In  the  case  of  other  festivals  he 
included  he  emphasized  history  rather  than  cult  ( Carmentalia de  notninis  matris 
Evandri).  If  this  was  his  method,,S5  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  any  actual 
evidence  for  the  continued  performance  of  any  of  the  pagan  festivals  he  included. 

The  long  series  of  illustrated  calendare  may  cast  a  little  more  light  here.  As  Stern 
pointed  out,  in  a  well-preserved  late  second-  or  early  chird-century  mosaic  pavement 
from  el-Djem  in  Tunisia,  no  fewer  than  nine  months  are  illustrated  by  scenes  of  pagan 
festivals.  The  Codex  Calendar  of  354  has  reduced  the  number  of  pagan  festivals  illus- 
trated  to  four;  while  an  early  fifth-century  mosaic  ffom  Carthage  has  only  one.15’’  And 
that  oneis  the  consular  games  of  the  first  wcekof Jan  uary,  which,  like  many  other  ludi, 
certainly  continued.  The  long  series  of  consular  diptychs  show  consuls,  all  now 
Christian, spending fortunes year  after yearon  their  (nowentirely  de-paganized)  con¬ 
sular  games  in  both  Rome  and  Constantinople,  right  down  to  the  Basilius  who  cele- 
brated  the  last  consolate  of  all,  at  Rome,  in  S4i.,ss 

'.v>-  Saksman  1990. 

'Si-  la  Ghronica  Minora  1  (Berlín  189a),  513-145  Slem  1953, 32—35. 

‘Si-  Lavationem  veteres  nominabartt;  Resurrectio,  in  A.  Degrassi  (ed.),  Inscr.  ¡tal.  13. i  (Rome  1963),  166. 

*53.  For  some  reservations,  see  Salzman  1990, 141-43. 
na-  Stem  1981, 431-75. 

•55-  Cameron  and  Schauer  19825  Cameron  2007, 195. 
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It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  Lupercalia  (15  February),  attacked  in  a 
well-known  pamphletbyPope  Gelasius,  was  maintained  by  a  core  ofstubborn  pagan$ 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  the  church  for  a  full  century  aíter  'Iheodosius.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  charade  nostalgicaliy  watched  by  Christians  in  the  490S  retained 
any  genuinely  pagan  elements.  To  start  with,  the  senator  who  defended  the  festival, 
and  to  whom  Gelasiuss  Letter  is  addressed,  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  since 
Gelasius  begins  by  excommunicating  him.‘fi6  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  letter  is  Gelasius’s  failure  to  use  what  might  have  seemed  the  most  obvious 
argument  of  all  against  the  continued  performance  of  the  festival:  the  fact  that  it  was 
now  more  than  a  century  since  all  pagan  festivals  had  been  banned  by  law.  How  could 
he  have  failed  to  make  this  point  if  the  Lupercalia  of  the  49°s  had  been  in  any  sense  an 
authentic  pagan  ritual?  Indeed,  Gelasius  mocks  the  inauthenticity  of  the  festival  as  it 
was  now  performed,  pointíng  out  (explicitiy  citing  as  his  source  the  “second  de  cade” 
of  Livy)  that  in  olden  times  it  was  the  nobility  who  ran  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
nude  and  Román  matrons  whom  they  whipped  with  strips  of  goatskin.1'7  Now  it  was 
the  dregs  of  the  populatíon  (v/ies  trivialesquc  personas),  by  which  he  probably  meant 
actors.,iS  Ñor  does  he  mention  pontiffs  or  luperci.  Apart  from  the  addressee,  he  men- 
tions  only  “backers”  ( patroni ),  again  undoubtedly  Christians.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
college  of  luperci  no  longer  existed  in  495.  Ascholiast  onjuvenalwritinga  half-century 
before  Pope  Gelasius,  in  Rome,  wrote  (using  the  imperfect  tense  we  have  seen  to  be 
so  telling  in  Servius)  that  “sterile  women  used  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Luperci  for 
purification”,VÍ  Clearly,  this  no  longer  happened.  The  celebration  that  took  place  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  490S  was  not  in  any  sense  a  genuine  pagan  survíval  huta 
completely  de-paganized  re-creation  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  festivals  of  andent 
Rome.  Nothing  in  Gelasiuss  letter  suggests  (as  often  assumed)  that  his  attack  was  suc- 
cessful.  Indeed,  he  concedes  that  earlier  popes  had  tried  to  get  it  stopped  without 
success,  which  suggests  that  the  civil  authorities  did  not  share  his  own  anxiety. 

Modero  historians  tend  to  take  it  for  granted  that  holders  of  the  State  priest- 
hoods  must  have  been  the  principal  champions  of  the  pagan  cause.  But  while  (as 
already  remarked)  some  Christians  may  have  identified  pontífices  as  the  pagan 
equivalent  of  bishops,  their  role  in  Román  paganism  was  actually  very  differenL  The 
college  of  pontiífs  determined  the  date  of  festivals,  administered  burial  law,  and  (in 
earlier  times)  advísed  the  senate  on  religious  matters.I6ü  They  played  a  role  in  a 


156.  Cuín  Christianum  videri reíd et projileaturcl dicat.. . ( Culi.  Avellana  [1895-98],  no.  100.3  =G.  Pomatés, 
Celase  I;  Lettrc  contretes  U, penales  [París  1959],  164). Pora  new  interpretación  of  this  puazling  test,  ta 
which  1  am  indebted,  McLynn  1008, 161-81,  together  with  North»  contribution  to  the  same  volume 
(pp.  144-60). 

157.  Evidcntly,  Gelasius  did  not  want  his  opposition  to  the  Lupercalia  to  be  pul  down  to  ignorante, 
Elscwhere  in  the  letter  he  quotes  entire  lines  of  Lucan  andjuvenal  (55  14  and  10). 

158.  Apud  illas  enim  nubiles  ipsi  currebant  et  matwnae...vos...deduxistis...ad  viles  trivialesquc  personas, 
abiertas  et  ínfimos,  Col!.  Aveli  100. 16  =  Pomares  »959»  >74i  Cameron  1004, 511-15. 

159.  deriles  inulieresjebruantibus  Lupercis  se  fferebant  et férula  verberaba, itur  (Schol.  Vet.  on Juv.  ii.  141);  £>n 
the  date  of  the  Juvcnal  scholia,  Cameron  1010. 

.60.  For  what  pontiffs  actually  did,  Beard  and  North  .990, 19-48;  Por*  ‘989,  >51-4-4;  van  Haeperen  aooi. 


handful  of  festivals,  but  were  not,  as  pontiffs,  significant  public  figures  (after  all, 
therc  were  twenty  of  them  at  full  strength,  not  to  mention  the  scores  of  augurs, 
quíndecimviri  and  septemviri).161  They  did  not  represent,  and  certainly  never 
addressed publicly,  any  sort  of  congregation.  It  is  typical  (and  significant)  that  at  the 
beginning  of  hisRe/nrio  Symmachus  identifies  himselfas  prefect  of  Rome  and  voice 
of  the  senate,  not  pontifex. 

Thcreis  no  reason  to  suppose  that  pontiffs  were  more  pious  than  other  pagans,  or 
in  anybutapurely  titular  sense  pagan  leaders.  In  view  of  their  wealth  and  social  impor- 
tance  as  arístocrats  they  were  certainly  the  most  authoritative  representatives  of 
Román  paganism,  and  so  the  obvious  spokesmen  to  protest  at  the  Christian  abroga- 
tion  of  State  subsidies  for  the  cults  in  382.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  necessariiy 
the  most  committed  champions  available.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  they  were  so 
proniinent,both  socially  and  politically,  may  have  meant  that  most  were  unwillíng  to 
commit  their  prestige  too  decisively  to  a  losing  cause.  Pontífices  did  not  in  any  sense 
represent  a  pagan  community  in  the  sense  that  Christian  clergy  represented  the 
Christian  community.  With  a  few  pagan  counterparts  to  bishops  like  Athanasius  or 
Ambrose  to  rally  the  troops,  the  fate  of  Román  paganism  just  might  have  been  differ- 
ent  But  pagan  priests  known  to  have  been  appointed  in  their  teens  and  twenties  on 
the  basis  of  birth  and  connections  could  hardly  command  either  the  authority  needed 
for  the  task  or  the  respect  of  their  Christian  counterparts.  More  important,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  make  the  attemp  t.  Men  like  JKamenius,  Praetextatus, 
Flavian,  and  Symmachus  were  first  and  foremost  aristocrats  and  landowners,  nat 
priests.The  very  fact  that  their  descendants  continued  to  hold  high  office  in  a  Christian 
world Is  enough  to  show  that  it  was  their  families  and  estates,  not  the  cults,  that  they 
saw  as  their  primary  responsibilities. 

It  is  ínstructive  to  contrast  the  fate  of  the  priesthoods  of  the  imperial  cult.  In 
Román  North  Africa,  such  was  the  range  of  responsibilities  and  privileges  these  priests 
cnjoyedl6J  (notably  the  games  they  provided  and  paid  for)  that  they  survived  the  loss 
ot  their  specifically  religious  functions.  Already  by  the  late  fourth  century  we  find 
Christian  fluir,  ines  of  the  provincial  cult.16í  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  did 
the  repeated  senatorial  protests  irrevocably  identify  pontiffs  with  paganism.  For  all 
their  social  prestige,  Román  priests  did  not,  in  their  capad ty  as  priests,  provide  games 
or  even  pay  for  the  publicly  funded  festivals  they  superentended.  Their  games  they 
gave  in  a  different  capacity,  as  quaestors,  praetors,  or  consuls,  and  this  they  continued 
to  do  down.  into  the  sixth  century.  Lacking  as  they  did  the  flexibility  to  modify  the 
cults  so  that  they  could  continué  without  the  subsidies,  with  disestabiishment  the 
publici  sacerdotes  lost  their  religious  duties  and  functions.  Since  their  social  position 
did  not  dependon  the  priesthoods  (as  that  of  provincial  priests  did),  it  is  notsurprising 


l6t  P°r  Román  priests  in  the  public  life  of  Rome,  Rupke  in  Eck  1005, 183-93. 
>61.  F01  iicoovenient  list,  Rives  1995,  Si. 

16 J-  Chastagnol  and  Duval  1974, 87-118;  Lepelley  1979, 361-79. 
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that  tho.se  with  the  most  to  lose  were  willing  to  Limit  their  protests  and  quietly  Jet 
them  go. 

Nonetheless,  ¡n  defauit  of  any  evidence  that  "orientar  cults  were  the  driving  forcé 
Bloch  and  many  others  have  assumed,  we  are  left  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  some 
at  leastof  the  last  pagans  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  State  funding  of  the  traditional 
Román  cults  restored.  Perhaps  after  all  it  was  the  State  cults  that  provided  the  last 
resistance,  such  as  it  was,  to  Christianity. 


Aiidetuium  to p.  161 :  Lizzi  Testa,  “Augures  et  pontífices:  Public  Sacr.il  Law  in  Late  Antique  Rome”  in  A.  Caín 
and  N.  Lenski  (eds.),  The  Power  of  Religión  in  Late  Antiquity  (Ashgate  2009),  isi-78  at  p.  167  argües  that 
Prud.  Penst.  tv.  527-18  records  the  conversión  of  a  real  Vestal.  But  her  very  ñame,  Claudia,  shows  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  famous  Claudia  Quinta  of  myth  (Ovid,  Fas  ti  iv.  505-44). 
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Ever  since  Gibbon  cnumerated  the  "secondary"  causes  for  the  spread  of  Christianity 
(the  primary  cause,  naturally,  being  “the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself  ”), 
historian*  have  sought  to  trace,  date,  and  account  for  the  Christianizatíon  of  the 
Román  world.  It  is  clear  that  the  conversión  of  Constantine  was  a  turning  point, 
though  there  Is  less  agreement  about  the  exlent  of  pre-Constantinian  Christianity. 
Thanks  to  the  support  of  a  succession  of  Christian  emperors  and  an  aggressive  church, 
by  the  beginning  of  the  hfth  century  paganism  was  in  rapid  decline.  What  this  book 
seeks  to  discover  is  how  rapid  (and  how  defiant)  this  decline  was. 

Unül  recently,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  fourth- century  Román  world  was 
divided  Straightforwardly  between  pagans  and  Christians.  Tlie  question  was  how  to 
determine  the  relative  proportions  and  the  date  and  rate  of  conversión  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  not  only  are  we  faced  with  all  the  usual  problems  of  the  ancient  historian  about 
lack  and  quality  of  evidence.  Even  more  problemafctc  is  the  assumption  that  these  are  the 
sort  of  questions  we  could  answer  if  only  we  had  more  evidence.  It  should  be  recognized 
straightaway  that  they  are  questions  only  a  Christian  would  have  asked  at  the  time: 


The  image  of  a  society  neatly  divided  into  "Christian"  and  “pagan”  is  the 
creation  oflate  fourth-century  Christians,  and  has  been  tooreadiiy  taken  at  its 
face  valué  by  modern  historians.  Unlike  Christianity,  with  its  growing  worid- 
wide  cohesiveness,  “paganism”  was  a  variedgroup  of  cults  and  observances. . . .  It 
existe  d  onlyin  the  minds,  and,  increasingly,  the  speech-habits,  of  Christians. 


As  Henry  Chadwick  charmingly  pul  it,  “Pagans  did  not  know  they  were  pagans 
until  the  Christians  told  them  they  were.’’1  Even  then,  no  pagan  would  have  thought  of 
himself  as  a  pagan  except  in  relation  to  Christians. 

It  is  also  a  problem  that  we  have  so  few  conversión  stories — for  the  aristocracy, 
none.  Fascinating  as  Augustine’s  incomparable  account  o/his  own  conversión  is,  such 
confessions  are  always  misleading  in  one  way  or  another.  More  important  in  the 
present  context,  Augustine  had  never  really  been  a  pagan.  We  have  the  outline  of  a 
conversión  for  one  ininor  member  of  the  nobility,  a  certain  Firmicus  Maternas,  vir 


>•  NUrkui  1990, 28;  Chadwick  1985, 9, 
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darissimus,  inferred  from  his  two  surviving  works:  the  Mathesis,  an  astrological  work 
undoubtedly  written  by  a  pagan,  and  De  errore  profanarían  religionum,  the  inost  intem- 
perate  surviving  work  of  Christian  polemic.  VVhat  wc  do  not  have,  unfortunately,  ís  * 
narrativo,  any  account  of  how  and  why  Matcrnus  turned  from  paganism  to  such  an. 
aggressive  form  of  Christianity.2 3 

If  we  had  only  his  Mathesis,  he  would  have  been  confidently  classilied  as  a  pagan. 
The  ferocious  polemic  of  the  De  errore  might  seem  to  imply  a  powerful  conversión 
experience  between  the  two  works  that  produced  an  evangelical  fervor/  But  there  is 
another  possibility,  persuasively  argued  by  Caseau.4 5  Given  the  suspicion  ¡nevitably 
aroused  by  opportune  conversions  among  ambitious  members  oi  the  elite,  such  con- 
verts  were  under  some  pressure  to  prove  their  conversions  genuine.  Take  Arnobiuss 
Advenus  Nationes.  Though  often  described  as  Christian  apologetic,  according  to 
Jerome  Arnobius  wrote  the  book  to  convince  a  bishop,  sceptícal  because  in  his  pagan 
days  he  had  attacked  Christianity,  that  he  was  a  genuine  conver  t/  While  this  need  not 
detract  from  the  sincerity  of  Arnobius ’s  conversión  (no  one  was  likely  to  pretend  to  be 
a  Christian  in  the  age  of  Diocletian),  it  does  cali  the  sincerity  of  his  polemic  into 
question.  Constans  íssued  a  law  banning  sacrifice  in  341,  and  since  De  errore  (343/50) 
repeatedly  apostrophizes  Constantius  and  Constans  (fourteen  times,  in  fact),  urging 
them  to  ban  sacriiice  by  law  and  overthruw  pagan  temples,  it  has  often  been  assumed 
that  Firmicus  was  a  fanatic  urging  them  to  go  even  further.6  Indeed,  a  law  of  Constans 
addressed  to  Taurus  as  praetorian  prefect  and  dated  to  346,  banning  sacrifice  and 
ordering  temples  closed,  has  been  claimed  to  be  “a  response  to  Firmicus  or  to  the 
mood  which  he  represented.”7  But  Taurus  did  not  hold  this  office  tili  35S,  and  the  date 
of  the  law  ís  generally  now  correctcd  to  356/  in  which  case  the  link  to  Firmicus  van- 
ishes.  Again,  without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  conversión,  we  may  nonetheless 
question  his  motive  in  writing.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  his  Mathesis  (337)  opens 
with  aflattering  dedication  to  a  prominent  pagan,  Lollianus  Mavortius,  whose  distin- 
guished  career  Firmicus  obsequiously  traces  from  office  to  office,  apostrophizing  him 
no  fewer  than  thirty  times  in  the  course  ofhis  book,  just  as  he  repeatedly  apostrophizes 
Constantius  and  Constans  in  De  errore.'1 9  While  no  doubt  delighted  to  observe  the 
conversión  of  a  former  pagan  man  of  letters  and  protégé  of  pagan  aristocrats,  sceptical 
Christians  might  need  to  be  convinced  that  he  really  had  rejected  his  pagan  past. 

More  speculatively,  there  is  the  case  of  M.  Aurelius  Consius  Quartus.  A  Román 
dedication  of  the340S  gives  him  the  correctorship  of  Flaminia-Picenum,  by  whenhe 
was  already  pontifcx  maior,  promagister  iterum,  and  duodecimvir.  A  flattering  public 

2.  The  missing  first  two  folio»  of  the  unique  manuscript  may  have  contained  some  biographical  material 

3.  So  Festugiére  1944, 9. 

4.  Caseau  2007, 39-63,  with  e.irlier  bihliography. 

5.  Jer.  Chron.  s.a.  326-27;  Simmons  1995,  6-9. 

6.  Cotí.  Titead.  xvi.  io.  2  and  3;  Firm.  De  err.  16. 4;  20. 7;  29. 1. 

7.  Forbes  1970, 17. 

S.  PLRE  i.  879-S0;  Delmaire  etal.  2005, 432. 

9.  See  Barnes  1975, 40- 
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dedicaron  from  Hippo  a  decade  orsolaterlistsfourmoregovemorships,  culminating 
m  theproconsulate  of  Africa — but  no  priesthoods.10  Did  he  conver  t  (as  many  pagans 
[nust  have)  between  the  late  330S  and  early  360S,  or  is  there  some  more  mundane 
explanationfor  the  omission  ofhis  príesthoods  at  Hippo? 

One  case  (discussed  in  more  detail  later)  that  we  know  to  have  been  based  on 
niature  reflectíon  rather  than  self-advancement,  is  Augustines  account  of  the 
conversión  of  the  celebrated  pagan  professor  Marius  Victorinus.11  Aiter  studying 
Christian  writings  for  some  years  in  private,  Victorinus  told  his  friend  the  Christian 
priest  Simplicianus  that  he  was  "now  a  Christian.”  "1  shall  not  believe  that  or  countyou 
among  the  Christians,”  Simplicianus  replied,  "until  i  see  you  in  the  church  of  Christ.” 
"Do  then  walls  make  a  Christian?”  Victorinus  famously  responded.  They  had  this 
conversation  many  times,  until  one  day  he  finally  said  to  Simplicianus,  "Let  s  go  to 
church;  I  want  to  become  a  Christian’'  (voío  Christianus  jieri).  Not  the  least  ¡nteresting 
detail  in  this  story  is  the  implication  that,  but  for  Simplicianus’s  insistence,  Victorinus 
might  have  continued  to  believe  that  his  personal  acceptance  of  Christian  teaching 
was  enough  to  make  him  a  Christian,  without  the  need  to  confess  his  faith  publicly  in 
church.  That  public  confession  in  ffont  of  a  crowd  of  their  social  inferiors  must  have 
been  particularly  hard  for  Román  aristocrats. 

Forthosebrought  up  in  the  world  of  civic  cults  and  prívate  initiations,  it  cannot 
have  been  easy  to  comprehend  the  exclusive,  absolute  commitment  Christianity 
demanded.  During  much  of  the  fourth  century,  there  must  have  been  many  who  took 
a  genuine  interestin  Christianity  and  presented  or  considered  themselves  as  Christians 
but,  while  rejecting  sacrifice  to  what  they  were  willing  to  accept  were  false  gods,  still 
followed  (say)  pagan  burial  customs,  continued  to  watch  a  favorite  festival,  or  occa- 
sionally  consulted  a  haruspex.  Rigorists  would  have  dismissed  such  folk  as  no  better 
than  outright  pagans.  Depending  on  which  side  the  evidence  in  such  cases  comes 
from,  the  modera  historian,  grateful  for  any  evidence,  would  render  a  firm  yerdict  one 
way  ortheother — averdict  that  might  have  been  contested  at  the  time.  Take  Bacurius, 
an  Iberian  chieftain  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  magister  militum  in  Theodosius  s  army  at 
the  Frigidus.  Rufinus  was  in  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  but  Libanius 
seems  tohave  thought  of  him  as  a  pagan  (PLRE  i.  144).  Both  men  actually  knew  him, 
and,  by  itself,  the  opinión  of  either  would  have  been  considered  decisive  by  any 
modera  scholar.  But  what  do  we  do  with  both? 

Sandwell  has  recently  studied  religious  identity  in  late  fourth-century  Antioch, 
where  wehave  extensive  evidence  on  both  the  pagan  and  Christian  side  in  the  volumi- 
nous  writings  of  Libanius  and  John  Chrysostom.12  For  Chrysostom  (she  concludes), 
pagan  and  Christian  were  “fixed  and  clear-cut  identíties.”  You  were  either  one  or  the 

10  ILS 1249;  AE 1955, 150;  Chastagnol  1987, 202-3, 

IL  Aug.  Conf.  vüi.  i,  3-  4.  The  story  continúes  for  several  pages,  and  it  is  important  to  try  to  distinguish  the 
hctualaccount  the  elderly  Simplicianus  gave  theyoungAugustine  from  the  imaginative  color  added 
by  Augubtine  (Victorinus’s  fear  ofhis  "devil-worshipping"  aristocratic  patrons  and  so  on). 
n-  Sandwell  1007. 
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other.  Members  of  his  congregation  were  constanlly  warned  that  they  cuuld  not  be 
considerad  Christians  if  they  engaged  in  any  activities  that  Chrysostom  judged  irre- 
deemably  pagan  (attending  pagan  festivals,  Consulting  soothsayers,  even  wearing 
amuléis,  not  to  mention  sacriiicing).  Libanius,  on  the  other  hand,  "allowed  people  a 
more  flexible  approach  to  religious  interaction  in  which  they  could  play  down  their 
religious  allegiance  in  certain  circumstances  in  order  to  case  relations  with  others  and 
then  emphasize  it  again  when  it  was  use  ful  or  necessary  to  do  so." 

The  classic  illustration  is  Domitius  Modestos,  who  proíessed  Christianity  under 
Constantius,  carne  out  as  a  pagan  under  Julián,  and  returned  to  (Arian)  Christianity 
again  under  Valeos.  When  Libanius  wrote  to  him  shortly  after  his  promotíon  byjulian 
he  simply  remarked  on  his  open  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  he  had  long  admired  in 
prívate.  The  sophist  Hecebolius  made  the  same  double  switch,  and  though  Libanius 
does  mention  (without  actually  naming  him)  that  his  Christianity  helped  him  become 
julian's  tutor,  he  does  not  mention  his  two  subsequent  switches.1' 

In  19x3  R.  Guignebert  posited  a  category  he  callcd  ‘‘semi- Christians."  There  were 
no  doubt  many  who,  while  no  longer  fully  pagans,  were  not  yet  fully  Christians  ei  ther, 
but  “semi-Christian”  is  not  a  term  contemporaries  would  have  chosen.  Chrysostom 
applies  it  only  tojudaizing  Christians,  never  pagans.14  And  when  Faustus  the  Manichee 
called  Christians  semi- Christians,  Augustine  responded  that  “sometliing  that  is  semi' 
is  imperfect  in  sorae  respect,  butstill  not  false  in  any  respect,”  adding  that  all  Christians 
were  striving  to  make  their  faith  more  perfect.,s  Manichaeans,  he  said,  were  pseudo- 
Christíans.  More  recently,  Kahlos  has  conjurad  up  a  group  she  calis  mcerti.t!'  No  doubt 
there  were  many  Christians  unsure  just  what  they  believed.  But  there  must  also  have 
been  many  who  were  in  no  doubt  what  they  believed,  but  were  nonetheless  founti 
wanting  by  more  rigorist  peers,  whether  because  they  were  thought  to  believe  false 
doctrine,  or  simply  because  they  still  went  to  the  circus  (Ch.  21).  To  this  day  there  are 
sects  that  see  “true"  Christians  as  a  select  sodety  of  saints  in  a  corrupt  world,  while 
others  believe  that  one  day  the  wholc  world  will  bow  before  Christ. 

Rather  than  a  simple  división  between  pagans  and  Christians,  l  would  posit  as 
manyas  five  overlapping  categories.  In  characterizing  them  it  is  important  to  avoid  the 
tendentious  Iabels  that  have  so  bedeviled  past  scholarship:  fanatics,  zealots,  extrem- 
ists,  diehards,  devout  on  the  one  side;  time-servers,  conformists,  opportunists,  trim.- 
mers,  lulcewarm,  indifterent,  or  weak-kneed  on  the  other.17 1  prefer  the  neutral  terms 
‘committed”  and  (occasionally)  ‘rigorist."  ün  the  two  extremes  of  ray  fivefold  group- 
¡ng  1  would  place  committed  Christians  (Ambrose  and  Augustine)  and  committed 
pagans  (Praetextatos  and  Syramachus);  then,  on  the  one  side  center-Christians,  on 
the  other  center-pagans.  Center-Christians  would  include  both  time-servers  and 


13.  Lib.  Ep.  804. 5;  Or.  xviii.  12;  PLRE  j.  605-8;  Libanius  had  a  grudge  against  Hecebolius  (Kinzig  1993). 

14.  Xpumovós  é%  f|pt0£ía<;,  Chrys,  Ativ.  fud.  i.  4  (PC  48. 844);  Brottier  2004, 439. 

15.  Aug.  Contra  Faust.  i.  3  and  ii.  2,  the  only  occurrences  of  the  word  in  Latín. 

16.  Guignebert  1923, 65-roa;  Kahlos  2007. 

17.  The  delightfully  tendentious  “weak-knced"  comes  from  Dill  1899, 20. 


sincere  believers  who  were  nonetheless  not  interested  in  or  well  informed  about 
detalla  of  theology,  and  saw  no  reason  to  reject  secular  culture  (Ausonius).  Center- 
pagans  would  be  people  brought  up  as  pagans  but  with  no  deep  investment  in  the 
cults  themselves  (people  like  Servius). 

In  between  would  be  the  (for  a  time)  perhaps  rather  large  group  of  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  resisted  straightforward  dassification  (people  like  Bacurius). 

I  would  not  suppose  that  there  was  ever  more  than  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  entire  population  in  either  of  the  “committed”  groups.  The  major  shift,  as  I  see  it, 
would  be  from  the  center-pagan  to  the  center-Christian  category.  From  about  340  to 
(say)  430 1  would  guess  that  some  three-quarters  of  the  one  passed  into  the  other. 

2 

In  attempting  to  trace  this  shift  our  biggest  problem  is  the  complete  lack  of  both 
numbers  and  dates,  'lhere  are  two  ways  of  creating  numbers  and  dates  (of  a  sort).  The 
Jirst  is  to  investígate  how  late  we  find  pagans  appointed  to  the  highest  offices  of  State. 
Here  the  starting  point  must  be  a  massive  volumeby  von  Haehling  (1978),  assembling 
every  scrap  ofinformation  about  the  religión  of  every  holder  of  the  six  highest  offices 
of  State  between  324  and  4S5.18  His  book  concludes  with  a  series  of  tables,  listing  pagan 
and  Christian  officeholders  under  each  emperor,  both  as  absolute  numbers  and  as  a 
percentage  of  all  officials  known. 

Von  Haehling  assumed  that  within  this  period  a  substantial  proportion  of  all 
holders  of  these  offices  is  known  (86  percent  was  his  estímate),  and  that  the  religión 
ofapproximately  halfof  this  total  could  be  determined  with  some  probability.  On  his 
calculations,  20  percent  of  Constan  dne’s  appointments  were  Christians;  22  percent  of 
Constantius  Il’s  (337-61);  31  percent  of  Valentinian  l's  (364-75);  and  5°  percent  of 
Gratian’s  {375-83).  On  this  basis  he  concluded  that  the  reign  of  Gratian  marked  a 
turning  point.  But  if  Gratian's  reign  had  reailybeen  a  watershed,  we  shouid  expect  this 
shift  tobe  reflected  in  the  longer  and  much  better  documented  reigns  of  Theodosíus 
I  (379-95)  and  Honorius  (395-4*3)-  Yet  on  von  Haehling ’s  figures  only  27  percent  and 
34  percent,  respectively,  of  their  appointees  were  Christians. 

There  are  also  other  probiems  with  these  figures.  Many  rest  on  single  sources  sub- 
ject  lo  all  the  usual  uncertainties.  More  important,  they  represent  offices  held  rather 
than  officeholders.  Remarkably  enough,  von  Haehling  counted  men  who  held  two  of 
the  offices  he  treated  twice,  and  some  three  times.  The  787  offices  held  included  in  his 
survey  represent  only  584  difíerent  officeholders.  In  addition,  he  almost  certainly 
underestimatcd  the  number  of  holders  of  these  offices  who  are  simply  unknown.  To 
return  to  his  figures  for  the  reign  of  Gratian  (which  was,  after  all,  very  short),  while 

>8.  Praetorian  prefects,  prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  proconsuls,  prefects  of  Egyp t,  and  magisiri 

«1  ilitum. 
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Chrístians  clearly  predomínate,  Christians  and  pagans  combined  represent  less  than 
two-thirds  (61  percent)  of  the  total  number  of  known  ofticials,  not  to  mention  the 
unknown. 

It  was  certainly  an  error  to  count  posts  rather  than  people,  but  the  error  does  not 
falsiíy  von  Haehling  s  results  quite  as  fundamentally  as  it  might  seem.  The  fact  that 
(say)  a  Christian  emperor  filled  two  or  three  different  vacancies  in  his  administraüon 
with  the  same  pagan  does  after  all  mean  that  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  he  might 
have  appointed  a  Christian  he  appointed  a  pagan.  Barnes s  main  criticism  is  that  von 
Haehling  undercounted  Christian  appointees  under  Constantine  and  Constantiusj 
mine  that  he  overcounted  pagans  under  Honorius  (§  3)  and  Valentinian  111  (§  4).“ 

Take  the  sixteen  pagans  and  ten  Chrístians  von  Haehling  lists  for  Constantine. 
Four  of  the  pagans  have  been  counted  twice  and  one  four  times.  In  addition,  Barnes 
transferred  two  pagans  to  the  other  camp,  giving  nine  Chrístians  and  six  pagans. 
Following  the  same  method  for  the  reign  of  Constantius  II,  instead  oí  twenty-one 
pagans  and  cighteen  Chrístians,  he  ended  up  with  twenty-two  Chrístians  and  only  ten 
pagans.  These  are  dramaticaüy  different  proportíons,  and  Barnes  drew  a  very  firm 
conclusión;  ‘"lhe  daim  that  a  majority  of  the  holders  of  high  administrative  offices 
under  the  Christian  emperors  continued  to  be  pagan  until  the  reign  of  Gratían  is  quite 
simply  faise."  The  Christianization  of  the  Román  elite,  he  argües,  took  place  faster  and 
reached  a  critical  point  earlier  than  generally  believed. 

As  we  shall  see,  this  is  probably  true.  But  it  is  doubtftd  whether  it  can  be  proved  by  a 
handful  of  cases  based  on  such  unccrtain  evidence.  Take  two  of  Constantinos  longest- 
serving  ministers:  Junius  Bassus,  praetorian  prefect  for  fourteen  years  (318-31)  and 
cónsul  in  331;  and  Domitius  Zenophilus,  holder  of  three  proconsuiates  and  cónsul  in 
333.au  Barnes  ineludes  Bassus  among  "consuls  attested  as  Chrisüans,”  on  the  basis  oía 
speculative  identiíication  of  an  anonymous  Cliristian  cónsul  represented  on  a  fragmen- 
tary  Román  sarcophagus.  Other  identifications  are  just  as  likely,  especially  if  the  portrait 
represents  asuffect  cónsul.21  A  dedica tion  Zenophilus  made  to  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia 
might  seem  to  prove  him  a  pagan.  Barnes  less  piausibly  suggests  a  nominal  Christian 
falling  into  oíd  ways  because  (as  the  dedication  implies)  he  was  ill  at  the  time.'" 

Acilius  Severas,  PVR  325-26  and  eos.  323,  is  also  included  in  the  ‘'attested  as 
Clirístians”  column  on  the  strength  of  the  assumption  that  this  is  the  Severas  to  whom 
Lactantius  dedicated  two  (lost)  books  of  letters.  But  the  single  ñame  Severas  is  hardly 
enough  to  warrant  a  firm  identiíication,  and  Lactantius  s  first  six  books  of  letters, 
induding  those  dedicated  to  Severas,  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  classical  themes: 


philology.  metrics,  geography,  and  philosophyd'Jerome  gave  a  copy  to  Pope  Damasus, 
whofound  them  long-winded  and  tedious.2''  Why  would  Lactantius  be  concemed  to 
dedícate  works  of  this  nature  to  a  Christian?  It  is  possiblc  that  one  or  all  of  these  three 
were  (or  became)  Christians  (Bassuss  son  died  a  Christian).  But  there  is  no  real  evi¬ 
dente,  jost  the  assumption  that  Constantine»  most  trusted  ministers  “must  have  been” 
Christians.  If  they  were  not,  the  entire  assumption  is  called  in  question. 

Barnes  laid  much  weight  on  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  Prudentiuss  Contra 
Synvnachum  that  lists  converts  to  Christianity  among  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  The 
two  books  of  the  poem  were  published  together  soon  after  the  battlc  of  Pollentia  in 
402,  but  the  context  of  this  passage  is  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Frigidus  at 
gome,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  core  of  Bk  i  was  originally  written 
soon  after  the  Frigidus,  as  a  panegydc  on  Theodosius  (Ch.  9. 4).  Theodosius  delivers 
a  lengthyharangue  (i.  415-505),  whereupon  "the  fathers  leap  for  joy”  (exultare  patres 
videos),  throw  off  their  pontifical  robes, 


iamque  ruit,  paucis  Tarpeia  in  rape  relictis, 
ad  sincera  virum  penetraba  Nazareorum 
atque  ad  apostólicos  Evandria  curia  fontes, 

Amniadum  suboles  et  pignera  clara  Proborum. 

and  now,  leaving  just  a  few  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  [meaning  the  Capítol,  site  of 
&e  temple  of  Júpiter  Capitolínus],  the  senate  of  Evander  rushes  to  the  puré 
sanctuaries  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the  baptismal  waters  of  the  Apostles,  descen- 
dants  of  the  Amnii,  and  the  famed  sons  of  the  Probi. 


Then  follows  a  list  of  Christian  converts  among  the  Román  aristocracy — evidently 
thought  of  as  the  traditional  bastión  of  paganism.  Four  can  be  identífied  with  cer- 
tainty,  the  rest  are  famiíy  ñames  that  admit  of  more  than  one  possible  identífication. 
lhe  most  detailed  and  penetrating  analysis  is  an  árdele  by  Barnes  and  Westali,  whose 
main  flaw  lies  in  their  assumption  that  Prudentius  was  as  well  informed  about  the  late 
Román  aristocracy  as  they.2*  However  diligent  his  inquiries,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  obtain  reliable  Information  about  the  earliest  noble  converts.  Their  Christian 
grandehildren  in  the  very  different  world  of  the  390S  had  every  reason  to  exaggerate. 
All  Prudentius  needed  was  a  few  prominent  Christian  family  ñames. 

We  may  begin  with  line  552:  the  pignera  clara  Proborum  must  refer  to  Anicius 
Olybrius  and  Anicius  Probinus,  the  brother  consuls  of  395.  In  his  panegyric  on  the 


19.  Barnes  t994¿  and  >99Sa. 

20.  Novak  1979. 308-10. 

u.  Schumadier  1958, 100-12.0,  not  considering  the  possibility  oi'a  sutfcct  cónsul;  as  we  shall  see  later 
(p.  731),  sutfeets  wore  lhe  Pulí  consular  regalía  on  their  inauguratiun;  though  bearded,  the  man’s 
face  looks  yniing. 

22.  Barnes  1994a.  Vil,  5. 


Por  the  fragments,  S.  Brandt,  Lactantii  Opera  2. 1  {Vienna  1893),  135-58;  A.  Wlosok,  in  Herzog  and 
Schmidt  s  §  57Q,  11.  To  judge  from  E  3  and  4,  the  two  books  dedicated  to  Demetrianus  contained 
Christian  material,  but  then  he  is  also  the  dedicatee  ofDr  o pijitia  Dei. 

H  v]uu  jn,  at  et  legenti  Jastúiium  gentret  longitudo,  et,  si  ¡¡un  h revia  sunt,  scolasticis  magis  siut  apta  quam  nobis 
de  nutrís  et  regionum  sita  et  philosaphis  disputante,  Damasus  ap.Jer.  E p.  35. 1. 1. 

1v  Barnes  and  Westali  1991,  so-ói.  For  his  modest  career  as  a  bureaucrat,  Palmer  1989, 24-  3«- 
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pair  Claudian  styles  them  pignora  cara  Probi.26  They  were  the  sons  ofSex.  Petronius 
Probus  eos.  371,  though  since  their  mother  Anida  Proba  was  the  dowager  head  of  the 
famiiy  aíter  her  husbands  death  ca.  390,  Probana»  should  perhaps  be  translated  (with 
Barnes  and  Westall)  “Proba  and  Probus.” 

fertur  enim  ante  alios  generosus  Anidus  urbis 
inlustrasse  caput:  sic  se  Roma  inclyta  iactat. 
quin  et  Olybriaci  generisque  et  nominis  heces 
adiec tus  fastis,  palmara  insignis  abolla, 
martyris  ante  foresBruti  submittere  fasces 
ambit,  et  Ausoniam  Christo  inclinare  securem. 

For  it  is  said  that  a  noble  Anidan  befare  all  others  shed  lustre  on  the  city's  head 
(so  glorious  Rome  herself  boasts).  And  the  inheritor  of  the  blood  and  ñame  of 
Olybrius,  though  he  was  entered  on  the  consular  fasti  and  enjoyed  the  splen- 
dour  of  the  palm-figured  robe,  was  eager  to  lower  Brutus's  rods  before  a  mar- 
tyr ’s  doors  and  humble  the  Ausonian  axe  to  Christ. 

Tlie  enim  implies  that  what  follows  explains  the  preceding  line,  and  Olybrius  and 
Probinus  were  Lndeed  Anidans.  Lines  554-57  identify  Hermogenianus  Olybrius  eos, 
379,  father  of  Anida  Proba.  But  the  unnamed  Anician  íirst  convert  {generosus  Anidas) 
is  not  so  easy  to  pin  down. 

No  fewer  than  three  Anicii  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Constantine:  (1)  Amnius 
Anidus  Julianos,  PVR  326-29  and  eos.  312;  (2)  Sex.  Anicius  Paulinus,  PVR  331-33 
and  eos.  325;  and  (3)  Amnius  Manius  Caesonius  Nicomachus  Anicius  Paulinus,  PVR 
334-35  and  eos.  334.27  Barnes  labels  all  three  “consuls  attested  as  Christians,”  but  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  about  a  single  one  of  the  three.  Number  2  is  styled  benignus  and 
sanctus  on  a  fragmentary  dedicatíon,  which  has  been  thought  to  “imply  a  Christian."28 
Yet  while  both  epithets  are  often  applied  to  Christians,  neither  is  used  to  desígnate  an 
ordinary  lay  Christian.  In  fact,  both  appear  just  as  often  in  pagan  inscriptions,  espe- 
cially  epigraphic  poetry.w  Particularly  striking  is  the  epitaph  of  the  pagan  hierophant 
Alfenius  Ceionius  lulianus  Kamenius  (t  385),  which  refers  to  his  sanctum  parentem 
and  addresses  him  as  sánete  Katneni  ( CLE  Ó54. 1  and  4).  The  fact  that  the  dedicatiort 


26.  Ptiti.  O/,  et  Prob.  145;  it  is  generaliy  assumed  that  Prudentius  was  eclioing  Claudian  here,  but  the  reverse 
is  cqually  possible. 

27.  No.  3  is  the  son  of  no.  1  and  nephew  of  no.  2.  For  brevity  l  use  the  contemperar)'  acronyms:  PPO  = 
praejectus prattaria,  and  PVR = praejectus  urbi  Rmnae. 

18.  Chastagnol  1960, 53  n.  3;  Novak  1979,  291;  von  I  laehlmg  1978, 366, 110.  s. 

29.  M.  L,  Fule,  C,  Coceo,  t.  Rossi,  and  A.  Flore,  ConcantaiUiae  in  Carmina  Latina  Epgraphica  (Hildesheim 
1988),  1036-40;  there  is  no  entry  for  beníg'.us  in  the  index  of  Christian  vocabulary  in  E.  Diehl, 
Inscriptiai i»  Latina  e  Christianae  Veteres  1-33  (Berlín,  1925).  According  to  Fronto,  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
ta/n  sanctus  uxori,  tan  1  futrí  bauus  ac  benignus  (mi M.  Caes.  v.  48);  note  too  vfirgiaij  v(estali)  sanclae 
benignissimae,  CIL  vi.  213». 
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to  a  s tatué  of  no.  3  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  does  not  inelude  any  pagan  priesthoods 
HÚght  suggest  that  he  was  a  Christian,  but  fails  short  of  proving  it,  and  another  dedica- 
tion  by  the  tanners’  guild  is  inscribed  on  a  reused  Dionysiac  altar,  with  Dionysiac 
jraagery  on  three  of  its  four  sides.  One  further  detail:  a  ñame  probably  to  be  restored 
as  [Ani]n.  Anicius  P[aul¡nus ]  is  included  on  what  appears  to  be  a  íist  of  pagan  priests 
of  Rome  datable  to  either  ca.  300  or  ca.  32o.30  One  of  the  other  ñames,  the  poet 
(and  PVR  in  329  and  333)  Publilius  Optatianus  Porphyrius,  undoubtedly  became  a 
Christian,  so  Paulinus  too  might  subsequently  have  converted.  Nonetheless,  this 
document  can  hardly  be  said  to  support  the  assumption. 

Bames  and  Westall  want  to  go  further  back  even  than  the  age  of  Constantine. 
Accepting  Champlins  argument  (suggestive,  though  not  compelling)  that  Ovinius 
Gallícanus  eos.  317  was  a  Christian,  and  assuming  that  Prudentius  knew  this,  they 
argued  that  "Prudentius'  stress  on  ante  alios  should  point  to  a  date  significantly  earlier 
than  the 320S,”  and  suggest  Anicius  Faustus  eos.  298.  But  this  presupposes  improbably 
detailed  knowledge  of  Anician  famiiy  history.  More  important,  it  would  imply  that  the 
Anicii  were  not  opportunists,  but  genuine  converts  from  an  agewhen  Christians  were 
still  persecuted.  Prudentius’s  vague  fertur  may  refiect  nothing  more  than  an  Anician 
familyboasí,  not  easy  to  refute  in  the  Theodosian  age. 
pinally,  i.  558-60: 

non  Paulinorum,  non  Bassorum  dubitavit 
prompta  lides  daré  se  Christo,  stirpemque  superbam 
gentis  patridae  venturo  attollere  saeclo.  560 

'i  he  ready  faith  of  the  Paulini  and  Bassi  did  not  hesitate  to  surrender  to  Christ 
and  to  lift  up  the  proud  stock  of  a  patrician  clan  to  meet  the  age  that  is  to 
come. 

It  used  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  Paulinorum  alludes  to  the  Gallic  noble  Paulinus  of 
Ñola,  but  Barnes  and  Westall  claim  that  the  context,  "blue-blooded  aristocrats  of  the 
Ronun metrópolis"  is  against  this,  preferring  Anicius  Paulinus PVRin 38o.31  But  once 
dgain  that  overestimates  Prudentius's  knowledge  and  sense  of  relevance.  At  the  very 
moment  he  was  writing  these  lines  the  renuncia  tion  of  rank  and  wealth  by  Paulinus  of 
Ñola  "captured  the  contemporary  imagination."  To  quote  a  single  illustration,  from 
Ambrose:  “what  will  the  senators  say  when  they  hear;  a  man  from  that  famiiy,  that 
üneage.”J2  Paulinus  of  Ñola  was  the  íirst  ñame  that  would  occur  to  anyone  listing 
prominent  Christian  converts  in  the  mídaos.  It  is  unlikely  that  Prudentius  would 
have  left  him  out  just  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gallic  rather  than  Román 

,ü  Groag,  1926/7, 101-9;  T.  Barnes  1973, 173-86. 
n.  Barnes  and  Westall  1991, 54;  so  too  Chastagnol  1962, 207. 
i1-  Ambrose,  Ep.  6. 27. 8;  Trout  1999, 2-3. 
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aristocracy — if  indeed  he  knew.3'  If  so,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Anicius  Paulinus  PVR 
380  was  a  Christian. 

While  eraphasizing  early  noble  converts,  the  context  in  which  Prudentius  inserís  his 
list  is  mass  conversions  aíter  the  fall  of  Eugenios.  Aíter  his  victory  at  the  Frigidus 
Theodosius  turns  his  gaze  on  Rome,  a  City  "beset  wíth  black  clouds"  and  bids  her  put 
offher  gloomy  garb;  her  head  is  befouled  with  vapors,  and  smoke  pours  over  her  face. 
He  sees  murkyshades,  darkspirits,  and  blackidols  fli  tting  about  her.  That  is  to  say,  Rome 
is  still  sunk  in  paganísra.  The  emperor’s  lengthy  harangue  (i.  415-505)  bids  her  "put 
aside  her  childish  iestivals,  her  absurd  ceremonies,  her  shrines  that  are  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  empire"  ( deponas  ianifesta  vetím  pucrilia,  ritus/ ridiculos  tantoque  indigna  sacraria 
regno,  499-500).  Then  comes  the  passage  just  quoted  about  Evander’s  senate  throwing 
off  their  pontifical  robes  and  rushing  to  be  baptized.  Whoever  the  first  noble  Christian, 
taken  as  a  whole  the  passage  implies  that  the  nobility  oí  Rome  was  largely  pagan  right 
down  to  the  Frigidus.  So  the  very  text  cited  for  early  conversions  offers  an  exceptionally 
(indeed  improbably)  late  date  for  widespread  conversions.  Of  course,  Prudentius  is 
exaggeradng  so  that  he  can  credit  Theodosius  with  inspiring  mass  conversions,  and  his 
own  list  of  converts  provides  one  or  two  conspí  cuous  earlier  examples.  But  if  his  picture 
is  so  distorted,  how  do  we  decide  which  parts  to  take  literally  and  which  not? 

There  are  also  more  general  problems  with  this  approach.  As  early  as  the  330S 
Eusebius  was  complaining  about  those  who  “adopted  the  false  facade  of  the  Christian 
ñame”  and  ’crept  into  the  church  with  fraudulent  purpose  through  fear  of  the  emper¬ 
or’s  threats.”14  Men  seeking  office  had  a  stronger  motive  than  most  to  profess 
Christianity.  Christians  were  contemptuous  of  those  who  (as  they  saw  it)  pretended 
to  be  Christians  in  ordcr  to  advance  their  careers.  But  those  who  di d  so  may  not  have 
seen  themselves  as  pretending,  or  indeed  doing  anything  in  the  least  dishonest  or  dis¬ 
honorable.  They  were  simply  honoring  their  emperor’s  chosen  god,  just  as  their  grand- 
fathers  had  honored  Aurelian’s  choice  of  Sol. 

Ñor  should  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Christian  emperors  appointed  Christians 
rather  than  pagans  whenever  possible.  Ammianus,  the  most  detailed  narrative  source 
we  have  for  the  period,  never  implies  that  any  emperor  (even  Julián) selected  ofi¬ 
ciáis  for  their  religión.  It  is  true  that,  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  a  secular  history,  he 
plays  down  the  role  of  religión  in  late  antique  life.  But  we  might  have  expected  so 
opinionated  a  writer  to  at  least  hint  if  some  oficial  he  particularly  despised  (Petronius 
Probus,  e.g.),  got  his  job  because  he  was  a  Christian  (p.  2x3).  In  fact,  Probus  held  most 
of  his  offices  under  Valentinian  1,  notoriously  the  most  impartial  of  the  Christian 
emperors  in  religious  alfairs. 

33.  The  GracM  who  pullcd  down  muges  of  the  gods  m  lines  61-05.  reler  «o  Furius  Maecius  Graccus,  PVR 

in  376/7,  who  destroyed  a  Mithraeum  and  was  baptized  during  his  prefecture  (Chastagnol 

198-200). 

34.  Euseb.  Vií«j  Con.  iv.  34.  a;  «¡i.  66. 1;  MacMullen  1984, 56. 

35.  Julián  certainly  preferred  pagans  (82  percent  on  von  H.ieblings  figures),  yet  Ainmianus  does  not 

nieniion  the  fact. 
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Theodosius  I  deliberately  appointed  a  number  of  iníluential  pagans  during  his 
lialian  stay  of  388-91  (Ch.  2.  3).  Constantine  too  needed  the  cooperation  of  the 
immensely  rich  and  powerful  nobility  of  Rome,  especially  when  he  was  in  the  East  or 
camp3igning  on  some  distant  frontier.  He  could  hardly  have  avoided  appointing  one 
or  wo  Anicii  to  high  office,  whether  ornot  they  were  Christians.  In  the  case  of  Aradius 
proco  lus,  PVRin  337,  he  contributed  a  eulogy  for  the  base  of  a  gold  statue  in  his  honor 
(p  9).  Two  holders  of  pagan  priesthoods  were  among  Constantiuss  most  trusted 
niiuisters:  Vulcadus  Rufinus,  with  three  praetorian  prefectures  and  a  consulship,  and 
Symmachus  s  father-in-law,  Memmius  Vitrasius  Orfitus  (who  may  actually  have  mar- 
ried  a  niece  of  Constan  tius). 30 

More  important,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  any  emperors  ministers  repre- 
sent  a  cross  section  of  society  as  a  whole,  least  of  aü  the  society  of  fourth-century  Rome. 
Here  we  are  fortúnate  enough  to  have  a  genuine  and  more  abundant  set  of  statistics, 
deriving  ftom  a  source  that  has  yet  to  be  fully  exploited  by  historians,  the  more  than 
twelve  thousand3’  sculptured  sarcophagi  found  in  and  around  Rome,  dating  from  the 
carlv  second  to  the  early  fifth  century.  Few  are  dated  exactiy,  but  most  can  be  assigned  a 
date  to  within  a  couple  of  decades  on  stylistic  grounds.  On  the  latest  availabie  figures 
there  are  788  pagan  and  71  Christian  sarcophagi  dating  (rom  270-300;  3x7  pagan  and  463 
Christian  from  300-330;  and  only  12  pagan  but  325  Christian  from  330-400*  Christian 
are  already  outnumbering  pagan  sarcophagi  before  the  death  of  Constantine. 

Ihese  figures  needafewwordsofexplanation.  First,  in  this  context' pagan  means 
no  more  than  decorated  with  the  traditional  themes  familiar  from  the  second  and 
third  centuries  (mythological,  Dionysiac,  hunting,  seasons,  etc.).3*  So  while  “pagan” 
sarcophagi  might  continué  to  be  commissioned  by  traditionaiist  Christians,  no  pagan 
is  Hkely  tó  have  ordered  the  scenes  from  the  Bible  that  decórate  so  many  Christian 
sarcophagi.  Second,  the  fashion  for  elaborately  carved  stone  sarcophagi  rapidly 
declined  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  barely  surviving  into  the  fifth.40  That 
explams  the  startling  lack  of  proportion  between  the  463  Christian  sarcophagi  bet- 
ween  300—330  compared  with  only  325  for  the  entire  rest  of  the  century,  when  there 
mustobviously  have  been  many  more  Christians. 

Marble  (sometimos  imported)  was  expensive,  and  those  carved  in  high  relief 
required  months  of  expert  labor.41  Purchasers  of  sarcophagi  must  have  been  well  to  do, 
though  to  judge  from  the  ñames  engraved  on  the  few  surviving  lids,  as  in  the  early 

Camarón  1996, 295-301. 

37-  I  owe  this  figure,  which  ineludes  a  large  number  of  fragments  as  well  as  the  magnificent  complete 
apedmens  illusirated  in  every  book  on  Román  and  early  Christian  art,  to  Bjórn  Christian  Ewald. 

38-  Dresken  Weiland  2003, 64  -  6s.  Such  precise  figures  musí  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  are  approx- 
unately  corree  t. 

39.  For  a  pie  chart  illustrating  che  popularity  of  dilferent  themes  at  díffercnt  times,  Ewald,  JRA  16 
(2003),  564. 

40.  Brandcnburg  2002, 

41.  For  Information  on  prices  ibr  sarcophagi,  Dresken-Weiland  2003, 76-80. 
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empire,  mostly  below  the  leve!  of  the  nobility  (Junius  Bassus  PVR  359  is  the  only 
identiüable  aristocrat)  43  If  we  add  to  those  463  the  77  from  270-300,  540  Christian 
sarcophagi  between  270  and  330  reveal  Christianity  firmly  entrenched  among  the 
propertied  classes  of  Rome  under  the  tetrarchs,  and  rapidly  increasing  its  hold  after 
the  conversión  of  Constantine. 

Saizman,  rightly  assigning  Jess  weight  to  imperial  pressure,  argües  that  her  own 
statistics,  based  on  a  wider  pool  of  evidence  than  just  officeholders,  support  the  impli- 
cation  of  “statements  of  contemporaries”  that  the  sliift  of  balance  from  pagans  to 
Christians  occurred  in  the  380S  and  390S.  Rut  these  are  invariably  the  statements  of 
Christían  contemporaries.  Such  statements  tend  to  fit  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  cat- 
egories  according  to  the  point  the  writer  is  making:  eithcr  paganism  is  now  on  the  run, 
or  the  temptations  of  paganism  are  all  around  us.  The  same  writer  may  even  take  both 
approaches  in  the  same  poem  or  sermón.  We  have  just  seen  that  Prudentius’s  Contra 
Symmachum  implies  that  the  aristocracy  remained  sunk  in  paganism  till  the  Frigidus, 
when  they  converted  en  masse.  Both  claims  are  grotesque  distor tions.  I11  his  account  of 
the  conversión  of  Marius  Victorinus,  Augustine  claims  of  the  period  around  350  that 
“almost  all  the  Román  nobility  was  enthusiastic  for  the  cuit  of  Osiris  and  monstrous 
gods  of  every  kind,'M*  often  cited  as  a  statement  of  fact.  But  Augustine s  purpose  was  to 
highlight  the  shock  he  imagined  that  the  conversión  of  a  fashionable  professor  must 
have  caused.  Ruíinus's  claim  that  paganism  ‘'coliapsed”  under  Theodosius,  though  an 
impressíon  shared  by  many  contemporaries,  refers  to  the  closing  of  the  temples  (Ch.  1. 
4)  rather  than  the  winning  of  minds.  When  emphasizing  in  405/6  that  Christianity  had 
spread  all  over  the  world,  Augustine  claimed  that  there  were  now  "very  few''  pagans 
left.44  Later  remarks  ín  his  many  writings  give  a  much  less  confident  impression. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  about  Symmachus’s  claim  that  he  was  charged  to  present 
his  appeal  about  the  altar  of  Victory  by  “the  senate.”  Over  the  years  there  has  been  a 
futile  debate  about  whether  or  not  there  was  a  Christian  or  pagan  'Tnajority”  in  the 
senate  in  384/*  Futile,  because  in  all  ages  politicians  claim  to  represent  the  majority,  if 
orúy  (whenoutvoted)  a“silent”  majority;  futile  too  because  the  votes  of  any  assembly 
turn  on  such  factors  as  when  the  meeting  is  held,  how  much  notice  is  given,  and 
(above  all)  on  how  exactly  the  motion  is  framed.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  majority  of 
Christians  present,  many  are  bound  to  have  been  center-Christians,  unwilling  to  vote 
yes  if  eonfronted  with  (say)  the  motion:  “In  view  of  the  current  barbarían  threat, 
should  this  house  turn  its  backon  a  tradition  that  has  brought  Rome  a  thousand  years 
ofvictoryand  prosperity”?  According  to  Ambrose,  sume  Christians  in  Valentinian  il's 
consistory  urged  him  to  grant  the  senatorial  request.  The  question  of  “majority"  is  a 
dístraction.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  Christian  senators  by  382,  not  necessarily 
either  holders  of  high  office  or  members  of  the  noblest  families. 


42.  Dreskeii-Weihnd  2003, 30-41;  Borgforthcoming. 

43.  Con/.  8. 2. 3;  for  the  rest  of  this  instructivo  passage,  ice  Ch.  5. 1. 

44.  pauaaiini,  Contro  Cre¡c.  iii.  63. 70. 

4j.  Sheridan  1966,  at  188-93;  Mattliews  1975, 206-7;  Fowden,  CAH 13  (1998),  551. 
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The  closing  of  the  temples  in  the  first  half  of  the  390S  marked  the  end  of  public 
paganism,  but  that  tcils  us  nothing  about  hearts  and  minds.  The  numbers  and  dates 
aresimply  not  there  to  fix  a  tipping  point/6  Though  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove, 
occasional  flashpoints  like  the  altar  of  Victory  conflict  may  actually  have  slowed 
jown  the  Steady  drift  of  middie-of-the-road  pagans  into  middle-of-the-road 
Christianity,  making  it  harder  for  pagans  on  the  brinkof  conversión  to  accept  a  faith 
that  apparentty  repudiated  Victory.  Whatever  the  proportion  of  Christian  and  pagan 
officials  under  Constantine  and  Constantius,  the  evidence  of  the  sarcophagi  strongly 
supports  the  more  general  Barnes  thesis  that  this  drift  was  well  under  way  before  the 
deathof  Constan  tiñe. 

Saizman  rightly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  such  intangible  factors  as 
Christianity ’s  gradual  acquisition  of  the  “status  and  respectability"  that  were  so 
essential  to  aristocrats.47  Hete  we  are  fortúnate  to  have  the  evidence  of  two  predsely 
dated  high-quality  Christian  artefaets,  and  another  not  quite  so  firmly  dated:  the 
Calendar  of  354,  the  Junius  Bassus  sarcophagus  of  359,  and  the  Esquilme  treasure. 
The  original  of  the  calendar  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  later 
copies  that  it  was  a  sumptuously  illustrated  book  of  lists,  by  the  leading  calligrapher 
of  the  age.  Pope  Damasus’s  friend  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus.  ll  contained  not  only 
all  the  traditional  festivals  but  also  an  Easter  eyele  and  list  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
Us  dedicatee  was  called  Valentinus,  possibly  a  brother  (or  únele)  of  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus/s 

The  Bassus  sarcophagus  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  masterpiece  of  classicizing  high 
relief  sculpture.  There  are  also  dozens  of  other  high-quality  Christian  sarcophagi  lack- 
ing  exact  dates  but  judged  even  earlier,  to  cite  only  one,  the  so-caüed  Two  Brothers 
Sarcophagus,  generally  placed  between  330  and  jso/6  On  rather  imprecise  art  histor- 
ical  grounds,  Shelton  dated  the  Esquilme  treasure  between  330  and  370.  The  weak 
point  in  her  argument  is  distinguishing  the  Christian  bride  Prometa  of  the  Esquilme 
caskel  from  the  Christian  bride  Proiecta,  whose  death  in  December  383  notyet  seven- 
teenyears  oíd  is  commemorated  by  Pope  Damasus.50  Most  have  identiiied  the  two,  in 
which  case  the  casket  would  date  from  ca.  380,  but  two  Proiectas  and  an  earlier  date 
cannot  be  excluded.  The  high-end  art  market  of  Rome  was  cleajrly  targeting  rich 
Christians  of  noble  birth  as  early  as  the  3sos. 

Then  there  are  Jerome ’s  attacks  on  the  Christían  society  of  Rome  during  his  stay  of 
382-85.  Scores  of  passages  Iambaste  the  Román  clergy  for  their  greed,  venality,  hypoc- 
risy,  gluttony,  and  corruption,  ñor  does  he  spare  the  Christian  nobility  on  whom  they 


4&  The  point  at  which  'momentom  for  change  becomes  unstoppable,"  Malcoim  Gladwell  (The  Tipping 
Point,  2000 ). 

4"  In  addltion  to  Salzmahs  discussion,  see,  more  generally  on  the  importance  of  status,  Lendon  1997/ 
¿6-47. 

•ts-  Salaman  1990;  Valentinus  7  and  12  in  PIRE  i;  and  1  in  PLRE  ii. 

•49-  Deichman  etal.  1967,00. 453  magnificently  illustrated  in  Grabar  1968,243-45;  for  illustrationsol  other 
Constantlnian  Christian  sarcophagi,  Grabar  239-68. 

>v.  For  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  Cameron  1983, 135-4S,  and  Shelton  1985,  M7-S5- 


preyed.''1  Many  texts  could  be  cited,  but  one  must  suíFice.  Jerorne  warns  that  the  virgin 
should  shun  widows: 


To  see  them  in  their  capacious  litters,  with  red  cloafcs  and  plump  bodies,  a  row 
of  eunuchs  walking  in  front  of  them,  you  wouíd  fancy  them  not  to  have  lost 
their  husbands  but  to  be  seeking  them.  Iheir  houses  are  filie d  with  flatterers 
and  gucsts.  The  very  clergy,  who  ought  to  inspire  them  with  respect  by  their 
teachingand  authority,  kisses  these  Jadíes  on  the  forehead,  and,  putting  forth 
their  hands  (so  that,  if  you  knew  no  better,  you  might  suppose  them  in  the  act 
of  blessing)  take  wages  for  their  visits. 

Jeromes  vivid  sketches  are  (of  course)  exaggerations,  not  to  say  caricatures,  inspired 
as  much  by  literature  as  real  life.  But  they  clearly  imply  an  established,  surely  second- 
generation  Churistian  elite,  not  a  few  recent  converts. 

Ihis  earlier  generation  is  documented  by  a  pamphlet  (cited  as  Gesta)*2  writtenin 
368/9  by  a  supporter  of  Pope  Damasus’s  rival,  the  anti-pope  Ursinus,  claiming  that 
“ladies  of  quality  ( matrome )  so  loved  Damasus  tiiat  he  was  known  as  the  ladies’  ear- 
tickler  (inatronarum  auriscalpius)"  lt  is  important  to  be  clear  that  this  is  more  than  a 
personal  attack  on  Damasus’s  moráis.  Ammianus’s  account  of  the  struggle  in  which  137 
of  Ursinuss  followers  were  killed  is  immediately  followed  by  a  description  of 
unnamed  celebrities  who  are  “enriched  by  gifts  from  ladies  of  quality  (obktionibus 
inatronarum )  ...ride  in  carriages,  dress  splendidly,  and  outdo  kings  in  the  lavishness  of 
their  table.’’55  While  no  doubt  exaggerating,  Ammianus  is  drawing  here  on  a  pro-Ursín- 
ian  pamphlet  like  the  Gesta.  He  knew  that  che  fighting  took  place  in  the  Basílica  Sicinini 
(named  in  a  document  of  367),  knew  exactly  how  many  died,  and  not  only,  like  the 
Gesta,  specifies  matronas  as  Damasuss  patrons  but  uses  the  Christian  term  oblatio .s* 
Furthermore,  in  July  370  an  edict  was  addressed  spedfically  to  Damasus  forbidding 
clerics  to  visit  the  homes  of  widows  and  wards  (viduarum  ac  pupillarum)  or  to  accept 
any  thing  either  by  gíft  or  tcstament  from  “women  to  whom  they  have  attached  themseh'es 
privately  under  the  pretext  of  religión.”55  "Bar  tickling”  was  apparently  a  vivid  me  taphor  for 
coaxing  money  and  favors  out  of  rich  women,  a  practice  for  which  Damasus  evidently 
became  notorious.  In  fact,  it  helps  to  explain  Jerome’s  famous  anecdote  about  PraetextatuS 
telling  Damasus  that  he  would  convert  at  once  if  he  could  be  bishop  of  Rome,  a  joke 
implying  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  leading  pagan  noble  of  tiie  360S,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  power,  a  priest  with  the  social  status  of  a  pontifex  or  augur. 


51,  W  tesen  1964»  passim. 

Si.  From  ils  (misieading)  title  Quae  gesta  sutil  ínter  Ltbenum  et  Felicein  episcopos  (Colledio  Avellana, 
O.  Guenther  [ed.]  [ iSy.s]  no.  1. 10);  Pietri  1976, 408-13. 

53.  xxvii.  3. 11-15  (Hamilton  1993.  adapted). 

54.  Pietri  1976, 410  ('archives  prefectorales”);  Col!.  Avell.  6  ( 160  dead);  TLL  s.v.  oblatio,  9. 1. 73-78. 

55.  Cotí  Vieod.  16.  a.  ao,  according  to  the  subscription,  ‘reail  in  the  chinches  of  Rome.“ 
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But  the  ear  tickling  of  Román  matronae  did  not  begin  with  Damasus.  According  to 
Iheodoret,  citing  a  contemporary  Román  source,  again  probably  related  to  the  Gesta, 
duringhis  Román  visit  of  357  Constantius  II  was  pressured  into  restoring  the  exiled 
Liberius  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  wives  of  important  officials.56  Mothers,  wives, 
daughters,  and  sisters  have  traditionally  been  seen  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
conversión  of  the  nobility,  an  assumption  recently  questioned  by  Salzman.57  However 
this  may  be,  Christianity  was  undoubtedly  making  substancial  inroads  into  aristo- 
cratic  (especially  female)  society  as  early  as  the  ssos  and  360S. 

Ithas  traditionally  been  assumed  that  paganism  remained  dominan t  well  into  the 
fifth  century.  This  is  little  more  than  speculation,  based  not  on  evidence  but  assump- 
tions,  assumptions  that  will  be  reassessed  in  the  course  of  this  book.  Least  of  all  did 
paganism  retain  any  sort  of  intellectual  hegemony  in  elite  Román  society  at  the  end  of 
the  century.  By  the  early  380S  fashionable  Christian  ladies  were  studying  the  Bible 
witli  Jerome.  In  the  early  390S  Pope  Siridus  and  Ambrosc  were  worried  by  the  success 
of  jovinians  anti-ascetic  teaching  among  cultivated  Christians  (p.  21a),  and  a  year  or 
two  Jater  the  teachings  of  another  “heretic,”  Pelagius,  were  further  dividing  the 
Christian  elite  of  Rome.58  These  were  the  hot  issues  of  the  age. 

3 

To  return  to  officeholders,  how  long  aíter  the  death  of  Theodosius  do  we  find 
western  pagans  holding  the  highest  offices  of  State?  According  to  von  HaehJing,  there 
were  eleven  pagan  prefeets  of  Rome  aíter  395,  and  Chastagnol  added  one  more.  Earlier 
in  the  fourth  century,  pagans,  many  of  them  aristocrats,  certainly  dominated  the 
prefecture  ofRome.  But  did  this  tendeney  really  continué  throughout  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fifth.  century?  Even  if  it  did,  a  dozen  pagan  prefeets  aíter  395  would  not  in  itself 
prove  that  paganism  remained  a  powerful  forcé  among  the  Román  elite.  In  fact,  we 
shall  see  that  there  were  less  than  half  this  number.  Here  is  the  list: 

39S-97:  Florentinus 
398:  Félix 

399-400:  Nicomachus  Flavianus júnior 
401:  Protadius 

401/2;  Fl.  Macrobius  Longinianus 
402:  Caecina  Decius  Albinus 
403/7:  Postumius  Lampadíus 
408-9:  Gabinius  Barbaras  Pompcianus 

i6-  Theod,  HE  ii.  17. 1-4;  on  his  source  (citedib.  15. 10),  A.  Martin  etal.,  Thtod.  HE  1  (1006),  87-89;  Maier 
1995. 

S7-  Salzman  2001,  Ch.  S- 

J8-  See  Brown  s  papers  on  “The  Patrons  of  Pelagius"  { 1972, 183-226);  and  Maier  1995. 
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409:  Priscus  Attalus 

40  9- 10;  Marcianos 

414:  Rutilius  Claudios  Namatíanus 

417-18:  Ruiius  Antonius  Agrypnius  Volusianus 

Von  Haehling  and  Chastagnol  also  list  íive  pagan  praetorian  prefects,  a  number  we 
can  effectively  reduce  to  one,  since  Lampadius,  Longinianus,  Volusianus,  and  the 
younger  Flavian  also  appear  on  the  list  of  City  prefects:'''' 

406-8:  Fl.  Macrobius  Longinianus 

409-10:  Lampadius 

428-19:  Volusianus 

430:  Macrobius Ambrosius  Theodosius 

431:  Nicomachus  Flavianus  júnior 

Hiere  is  in  fact  no  good  evidence  that  more  than  four  of  these  city  prefects  and  per- 
haps  not  cven  one  of  the  praetorian  prefects  were  really  pagans.  Setting  aside  the 
younger  Flavian  for  more  detailed  treatment  in  §  4,  let  us  begin  with  the  Jfirst  three  city 
prefects:  Félix  and  the  brothers  Florentinus  and  Protadius,  both  Gauls. 

Von  Haehling  s  argument  about  Félix  rests  entirely  on  a  letter  Symmachus  wrote 
to  a  certain  Hadrianus  in  397/8  ( Ep .  vü.  58),  reporting  that  he  had  sent  copies  of  two 
of  his  speeches  to  Félix  and  Minervius  (a  third  brother  of  Florentinus  and  Protadius),, 
whom  he  describes  as  "distinguished  men,  endowed  with  the  priesthood  of  vjrtue  and 
letters”  ( inlustres  viros  virtutum  ac  litterarum  praeditos  sacerdotio).  Von  Haehling 
inferred  from  sacerdotio  that  both  men  were  pagans,  and  if  Minervius  was  a  pagan,  so 
too  (he  assumed)  were  both  his  brothers.6"  But  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  word  is 
being  used  metaphorically  here,  with  a  sort  of  chiasmus;  virtutum  is  being  applied  to 
Minervius,  at  the  time  holding  the  íinancial  post  of  comes  rerum  privutarum,  and  Iit- 
terarum  to  Félix,  then  quaestorsacripalatii and  sochargedwith  drafting imperial  laws.“ 
Cassiodorus  often  uses  sacerdotium  metaphorically,62  and  we  shall  encounter  several 
similar  metaphors  (adytum,  cultus,  mysterii j,  penetral,  sectaria)  in  chapter  16. 6. 

That  does  not  prove  Félix  a  Christian,  but  he  can  hardly  have  been  a  committed 
pagan.  After  holding  office  under  Eugenius,  not  only  was  he  immediately  promoted  to 
quaestor  sacri  palatii  by  Honorius,  in  396  Symmachus  thanked  him  profusely  for 
puttingin  agood  word  with  thenewregime  forboth  himselfand  theyounger  Flavian.63 
As  for  Florentinus,  Minervius,  and  Protadius,  Protadius  was  the  recipient  of  some  of 
Symmachuss  most  ílowery  and  ahectionate  letters,  and  on  that  basis  dubbed  by 


59.  On  the  younger  Flavianuss  three  urban  prefecturas,  Ch.  14.  a. 

60.  Von  Haehling  1978, 389;  see  Callu's  note  ad  loe. 

61.  For  then  careers,  see  PLRE  i.  4S9J  ú03)  Delmaire  1989,  *49-52. 

62.  Service  under  a  pious  eniperor  and  the  proper  discharge  of  public  office  are  both  a  kind  of  priest- 
hood,”  quoddatn  sacerdotium  (Cass.  Varias i.  11.  4  and  vi. 3. 9;  el.  vi  19. 5). 

63.  Symm.  Ep.  v.  47,  with  Callu's  notes  and  Seeck,  Symmachus  cliv-clv. 


f  Chastagnol  “a  fervent  defender  of  paganism.”  Chastagnol  also  claimed  Florentinus  as 
a  pagan  for  being  the  dedi  catee  of  Claudian’s  De  raptu  Proserpinae .M  But  like  Félix,  all 
tlireebrotherswere  appointed  to  high  office  immediately  after  the  Frigidus.  Florentinus 
became  quaestor -at  the  beginning  of  395  and  prefect  of  Rome  by  summer  39S.  Minervius 
was  appointed  to  some  unidentiñed  postat  courtin  395  and  ¡n  quicksuccession  to  the 
c0n¡¡tiva  of  the  res  privata  and  sacras  iargitiones  in  397-99.  Protadius  arrived  at  courtin 
Milán  ¡n  395,  evidently  hoping  to  ride  the  family  bandwagon,  but  was  not  immediately 
successful  and  retumed  to  Gaul.  Yet  by  400  or  401  he  too  was  PVR,  presumably  hav- 
ing  heldsomelesser  post  in  the  interim.65 

Once  again,  von  Haehling  was  misled  by  a  Symmachan  metaphor.  One  typical 
letter  to  Protadius  (iv.  2 ó)  closes  with  the  sentence:  "even  if  I  am  not  your  equal  in 
elegante  of  s ty le,  I  shall  strive  to  match  you  canstantia  religionh"  For  von  Haehling, 
t onstantia  religio nis  proved  Protadius  “unwaveringly  loyal  to  the  oíd  religión."66  But 
eligió  ¡$  Symmachus's  favorite  word  (more  than  fifty  examples)  for  the  dudes  of 
friendship,  or  for  friendship  itself.67  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  three  brothers  could 
have  met  with  such  remarkable  success  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Frigidus  if 
they  had  been  committed  pagans.  The  obvious  assumption  is  that,  like  so  many  culti- 
vated  Gauls  (Ausonius,  Pacatus  Drepanius,  Paulinus  of  Ñola),6*  they  were  at  any  rate 
center-Christians. 

Next  Longinianus  (401-2),  a  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  who  received  Epp.  vii. 
93  -101,  a  man  in  high  office  at  cour  t  from  ca.  399  and  so  to  be  identified  as  FL  Macrobius 
Longinianus,  comes  sacrarum  largitionum  in  399-400,  PVRin  401-2,  and  PPO  in  406-8. 
'Ihe  only  possi  ble  groun  ds  for  seeing  him  as  a  pagan  is  toidentifyhim  as  the  Longinianus 
with  whom  Augustine  corresponded  at  some  date  unknown  after  395,  a  philosopher 
who  had  atone  tíme  held  pagan  priesthoods  ofsome  sort  (p.  167).  But  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  single  ñame  and  approximate  date  in  favor  of  identifying  the  two  Longiniani. 
Nothing  in  tbe  nine  letters  of  Symmachus  suggests  that  his  man  was  a  pagan,  stili  less  a 
philosopher.  And  nothing  in  Augusdne’s  letter  suggests  that  his  Longinianus  was  a 
pmon  of  high  rank:  while  the  heading  of  his  letter  to  Volusianus  runs  domino  illustri  et 
meritomlgni  etpraestantissmojilio  ( Ep .  137),  his  letters  to  Longinianus  are  headed  just 
Longinuino  (Ep.  233, 235).  In  the  text  of  the  letter,  Volusianus  is  styled  excellentia  tua  (§ 
20)  f  while  Longinianus  is  just  benevolentia  tua  (Ep.  235. i).69 

Furthermore,  the  prefect  Longinianus  built  a  baptistery  in  the  church  of 
St.  Anastasia  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  known  from  a  dedicatíon  that  describes  the 
church  as  a  “house  of  faith.”70  Since  the  dedicatíon  praises  his  distinction  and  loyalty 


*4-  Chastagnol  1962, 148, 253. 

6>  ELR £  i,  jó 3;  603;  and  751;  Chastagnol  1961,  2S3-5S- 
66,  Syrr.m.  Ep.  ir.  26}  "an  der  alten  Religión  unbeirrbar,"  p.  400. 

67  As  showuby  Wistrand  *971, 119-31.  More  examples  could  be  added  from  Lomanto  1983. 
6S  That  is  to  say  (o/course)  Paulinus  before  his  conversión  to  the  asceticliíe. 

69  For  cxctUentia  tua,  “used  chiefly  for  laymen  of  high  oHicialstanding,”  O'Brien  1930, 4S- 
7o.  ILCV  92  (known  from  a  medieval  copy)¡  for  St.  Anastasia,  Pietri  1976, 461-64, 490. 
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but  does  not  actually  say  that  he  was  a  Christian,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  a 
pagan.71  It  no  doubt  occasionally  happened  that  a  pagan  prefect  was  obliged  ex  officio 
to  superíntend  the  building  of  a  church,  sínce  the  first  five  Unes  eJoquently  describe 
the  power  of  baptism  to  wash  away  sins,  it  seems  perverse  to  suppose  that  Longinianus 
was  not  himself a  Christian. 

In  405/6  a  horde  of  Goths  led  by  a  chieftain  called  Radagaisus  invaded  Italy. 
According  to  Augustine  and  Orosius,  Román  pagans  were  encouraged  by  the  news 
tliat  Radagaisus  was  a  pagan  into  clamouring  lbr  the  restoratíon  of  sacrifice  (Ch.  3. 
6).  But  this  barbarían  will  hardly  have  shared  the  sophisticated,  tolerant  Román 
paganism  of  Román  aristocrats,  who  must  have  been  as  well  aware  as  their  Christian 
peers  that  Radagaisus  was  not  likely  to  treat  pagan  nobles  any  diflerently  from 
Christian  bishops  or  holy  nuns.  JFears  araused  by  the  invasión  were  soon  dispelled, 
because  the  Goths  were  conipleteiy  defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Fiesole.  Christians  made 
much  of  the  victory,  the  tirst  time  a  Christian  army  had  ilecisively  defeated  the 
Goths. 7“  Uiestí  vague  assertions  (by  people  who  were  not  in  Rome  at  the  time) 
are  often  taken  to  ¡Ilústrate  the  continuing  ¡nfluence  of  paganism  in  Rome,7'  but  they 
are  surely  no  more  than  Christian  propaganda. 

Lampadius,  Pompeianus,  Attalus,  and  Marcianus  have  been  woven  into  a 
continuing  story  of  pagan  reaction  late  in  the  first  decade  of  the  lifth  century.7'*  First 
Pompeianus.  According  to  Zosimus,  during  Alaric's  siege  of  Rome  in  408/  ' 

Pompeianus,  the  prefect  oí  the  city,  carne  upon  same  Etruscans  visiting  Rome, 
who  said  that  they  had  freed  a  city  called  Narnia  from  danger,-  prayers  to  the 
gods  and  ancestral  observantes  had  caused  violent  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  had  driven  olí  the  barbarían  besiegers.  Alter  taJking  with  these  men 
Pompeianus  turned  to  how  the  priests  could  help.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
prevailing  religión  and  anxious  to  proeeed  with  caution,  he  laid  the  whole  plan 
before  Innocent,  the  bishop  of  the  city.  Innocent  considered  the  city  s  safety 
more  important  than  his  own  convictions  and  allowed  them  to  perform  what 
they  knew  in  prívate.  But  the  priests  declared  that  the  only  way  their  rites 
wouid  beneJit  the  city  was  if  the  traditional  ceremonies  were  performed  at 
public  expense,  with  the  senate  processing  up  to  the  Capítol  and  performing 
the  necessary  rites  there  and  in  the  public  spaces  of  the  city'  No  one  dared  to 
particípate  in  the  ancestral  worship,  so  they  dismissed  the  Etruscans,  and 
turned  to  ílattering  [Alaric]  as  best  they  could. 


71.  MasUindrca  1978,  s*3  4°;  Rüpke  i  (2005),  991  93  (no.  1697);  von  Hachlmg  1978,  311  13  ¿cnsibly 
registeis  him  as  a  Christian. 

7¿.  Fuli  discussion  111  Camerún  2007, 191-202. 

73.  Forexample,  Pietri  1970, 441. 

74.  Heinzberger  1976, 144-121;  Malthews  1975,  290, 296;  Ptetri  1976, 443-45;  Denundt/Brummer  197?, 
496-501. 

75.  Zos.  v.  41. 1-3,  with  Paschouds  notes  011  pp.  275 -So. 
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YVe  have  another  account  of  this  intriguíng  episode  in  Sozomen  (both  reflecting  the 
^eil-iiiformed  contemporary  pagan  history  of  Olympiodorus)  :76 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  same  time,  and  fearful  ravages  had  been  made  in 
the  citybyfamine  and  pestilence . . .  thoseamong  tlie  senators  whostill  adhered 
to  pagan  superstition  thought  ¡t  necessary  to  otfer  sacrifices  on  the  Capítol  and 
in  other  temples.  Certain  Etruscans,  who  were  summoned  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  promised  to  drive  off  the  barbarians  with  thunder  and  lightning.  They 
boasted  of  having  performed  a  similar  exploit  at  the  Tuscan  city  of  Narnia, 
which  Alaric  had  passed  by  on  his  way  to  Rome,  aiter  failing  to  capture  it. 

Nothmgin  Zosimus’s  account,  taken  by  ítself,  suggests  that  Pompeianus  was  a  pagan. 
While  the  formula"takinginto  consideration  the  prevailing  religión'’  reveáis  the  historian 
as  a  pagan, it  tells  us  nothing  about  the  prefect77  For  the  first  time  in  eight  hundred  years 
barbarians  were  besieging  Rome,  and  here  were  some  people  who  claimed  to  know  a 
ntual  that  wouid  drive  them  away.  In  such  a  crisis  many  Christians  wouid  have  been 
tempted.  Sozomen  no  doubt  assumed  that  Pompeianus  was  a  pagan,  but  the  only  source 
to  say  that  he  was  is  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Life  of  Saint  Melania ,  describing  how  the 
noble  Melania  and  her  husband,  Pinianus,  liquidated  all  their  property:78 

And  when  they  left  Rome,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  was  a  very  arden  t  pagan 
(hdlenikotatos),  decided  along  with  the  entire  Senate  to  have  their  property 
confiscated  to  the  public  treasury....By  God’s  providence,  it  happened  that 
the  people  rebelled  against  him  because  of  a  bread  shortage.  Consequen  tly  he 
was  dragged  olí  and  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 

Ihis  is  surely  no  more  than  an  inference  by  the  biographer,  whether  from  the  story  of 
the  Etruscans  (which  he  does  not  mention  but  surely  knew  from  Sozomen)79  or  based 
on  his  own  conviction  that  only  a  pagan  wouid  attempt  to  confíscate  the  property  of 
the  sain  tly  Melania  and  Pinianus.  But  the  disposition  of  their  estates  was  a  cause  célé- 
breat  the  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  paganism  played  any  part.80  Their 
(no  doubt mainly  Christian)  kin  were  trying  to  block  what  they  saw  as  the  irreponsi- 
ble  liquidation  of  Family  property,  and  the  main  goal  of  the  senate  was  finding  the 
money  to  meet  Alaric's  demand  offive  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  thirty  thousand 
oí  silver  to  lift  his  siege. 


~b-  Sol  HE  ix.  6. 3-4;  Matthews  1970;  Gillett  1993;  Treadgold  2004. 

For  various  interprelaüons  ofthis  formula,  Paschoud,  Zuúme  3. 1  (1986},  276. 

7*.  Vita  Mdumac  19,  p.  166  Gorce. 

79  it  is  suggesiive  that,  like  Sozomen,  the  biographer  does  not  ñame  the  prefect.  The  Life  of  Melania  was 
wri tten  in  the  early  4SOS,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Sozomens  history. 

So.  Forfurther  objections  to  the  more  elabórate  specuíotions  of  Demandt/Brummer  1977,  see  Deichman 
et  al.  i967j  304—8. 
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As  for  the  biographer  s  claim  that  Pompeianus  was  a  "hellene,”  Byzantines  regu- 
larly  apply  the  term  loosely  to  Christians  with  unpopular  or  theologically  dubious 
views.  For  exainple,  Cyrus  of  Panopolis,  poet,  prefect,  and  cónsul  ¡n  441,  who  ended 
his  days  as  a  bishop  and  patrón  of  Daniel  the  Stylite;  Orestes,  prefect  ofEgypt  in  415, 
baptized  by  the  patriarch  0/  Constantinople;81  and  the  jurist  Tribonian,  often  cited  as 
¡llustrating  the  “tenacity”  of  paganism  in  the  age  of  Justinian.82  Some  scholars  eveti 
believe  that  theemperor  Anthemiuswas  planninga'TmaT  pagan  revivalin  the  West  as 
late  as  the  47OS,8'  on  thestrength  of  a  statement  by  the  neoplatonist  Damascius  that  he 
was  hellenophrón.M  Others  describe  him  as  a  devout  Christian,8  and  Latin  sources 
suggest  nomore  thanamisunderstandingbyGreek-speakers  ofthefact  that  Anthemius 
was  unpopular  in  the  West  because  he  was  a  Grcek,  that  is  to  say,  a  Greek-speaking 
easterner,  denigrated  as  Graecus  imperator  and  Graeculus.*6 

Another  aristocrat  thought  to  attest  to  the  "persistence"  of  paganism  in  early  fifth- 
century  Rome  is  Apronianus,  husband  of  Avita  and  niece  of  the  eider  Melania.87 111  his 
birthday  poem  for  St.  Félix  injanuary  407,  Paulinus  of  Ñola  asks  what  new  thing  the 
year  has  brought  him,  and  ñames88 

Apronianus,  the  glory  of  the  family  of  Turcii,  a  boy  in  years  but  oíd  in  the  sen- 
sations  of  the  flesh,89  a  noble  in  the  ancient  stock  of  Rome,  but  more  famous  in 
his  titíe  as  Christian.  The  fame  ofhis  ancient  and  of  his  recent  birth  are  inter- 
mingled;  he  is  a  longstanding  member  of  Rome’s  senate,  but  new  to  Chríst. 

'Ihat  is  to  say,  Paulinus  appears  to  consider  Apronianus  a  recent  convert  in  407.  The 
Turcii  had  been  a  prominent  pagan  family  (Apronianuss  grandfather,  Secundus 
Asterius,  and  great-uncle,  Apronianus  Asterius,  had  both  held  pagan  priesthoods), 
which  (according  to  Moine)  made  Iris  conversión  a  "scandaT  for  the  pagan  party  and 
a  great  coup  for  Christians.9U  But  was  there  still  a  pagan  party  around  to  be  scandalized 
as  late  as  407?  Palladius  describes  how  Melania  returned  to  Rome  in  400  and  "cate- 
chized  and  made  a  Christian  of  Apronianus,  a  hellene  ”  whom  she  also  prevailed  upon 


Si.  For  many  dlustrations,  Rochow  195»,  133-56;  Cameron  iy8z,  117-89  at  268;  and  1993, 157, 146-48, 317. 

Si.  The  claim  that  Tribonian  was  a  hellene  derives  from  a  Suda  cntry  that  is  mainly  based  on  Procopius— 
except  ibrthis  one  detail:  Tony  Honoré,  Tribonian  (London  1978),  64-67. 

83.  Vassili  1938;  Courcelle  1969,  261-62;  Pietri  1981,  420-21;  Shanzer  1986,  15-16;  O'Flynn  1991, 1x7; 
Orlandi  2004, 509. 

84.  Athanassiadi  1999, 198,  F  77A  (actually  an  indignant  summary  by  Photius).  As  for  Photius  s  further 
charge  that  Anthemius  had  a  “secret  plan  to  restore  the  abomination  of  idolatry if  it  was  secret, 
how  did  anyone  know  ahout  it?  'Ihe  fact  that  Messius  Phoebus  Severus,  PVRand  western  cónsul  in 
470,  studied  philosopliy  in  Alexandria  (Damascius)  does  not  prove  him  a  pagan,  still  less  a  patrón 
of  o  ther  pagans. 

85.  fivSpa  Xpicmavicwrarov,  according  to  Theophanes,  Citrón.  5957. 

86.  Sidonius,  Eji.  i.  vii.  5;  Ennodius,  Vita  Epifanii  $0. 

87.  So  Salzman  2002, 81. 

S8.  Paul.  Kol.  Carin,  21. 210-15. 

89.  aetate  pueruin,  sewibus  (antis  senein,  presumably  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  had  sired  two  children. 

90.  Moine  1980,  28. 


to  livein  continence  with  his  wife.91  But  Apronianus  appears  as  the  patrón  of  Ruhnus 
and  dedícatee  of several  ofhis  translations  from  Origen,  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
aS  early  as  39S-99.  In  the  preface  to  the  Origen  translation  Avita  is  described  as 
Apronianuss  "sister  in  Christ.”92  Melania's  return  to  Rome  from  the  East  is  securely 
Jated  to  400,  by  when  Apronianus  must  already  have  been  a  Christian.  Palladius’s  use 
oí  ihe  technical  term  "catechized"  suggests  that  he  was  a  catechumen,  What  Melania 
did  was  convince  liim  to  accept  baptism  and  embrace  the  ascctic  lifestyle.  In  the 
asee  tic  cirdes  ofPaulinus,  Palladius,  and  Melania,  "hellene"  need  imply  no  more  than 
that  he  had  till  then  refused  baptism  and  continence.  We  are  not  obliged  to  believe 
that  Apronianus  was  ever  an  out-and-out  practicing  pagan.  Another  únele  had  mar- 
ried  Proiecta  and  is  named  ín  the  Christian  inscription  to  the  casket  in  the  Esquilme 
treasure  (Secunde  et  Proiecta  vivatis  in  Christo),  implying  that  one  member  at  least  of 
the  couple  was  a  Christian  ca.  380  (if  not  earlier)  91 

To  return  to  Pompeianus,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  role  assigned  the  senate 
111  the  two  versions.  According  to  Sozomen,  the  íirst  stage  in  the  aíFair  was  pagan  sen- 
ators  eager  to  sacrifice  on  the  Capítol,  while  ín  Zosimus  the  Etruscans  say  that  their 
ritual  onlyworked  ifsenators  partidpated  in  a  procession  to  the  Capítol.  Itis  only  the 
Christian  versión  that  describes  a  senatorial  initiative.  In  Zosimus,  the  Etruscans  just 
happened  to  be  in  Rome,  and  Pompeianus  knew  nothing  about  their  rites  before 
meeting  them.  Módems,  convinced  that  there  was  still  a  powerful  pagan  element  in 
the  senate,  privilege  Sozomen,  but  the  more  detailed  and  less  tendentious  account  of 
the  pagan  Zosimus  is  surely  to  be  preferred.  Why  would  a  pagan  have  played  down  the 
pagan  context  of  the  episode?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  why  the  Christian 
Sozomen  would  have  played  up  the  failure  of  what  he  saw  as  a  dangerous  pagan  plot. 

We  roay  be  sceptical  about  the  claim  that  the  pope  agreed  to  the  ritual  provided  it 
was  performed  in  secret, w  but  the  priests’  response  that  it  only  worked  if  performed 
publicly  and  at  public  expense  rings  true  (p.  46).  And  so  does  Pompeianus's  consulta- 
tionofthe  pope.  As  prefect  of  Rome,  he  had  the  authority  to  allow  the  ceremony.  But 
apublic  performance  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  itnotauthorized  by  the  church  would  have  been  likely  to  provoke  riots.  It  might 
be  added  that,  while  processing  to  the  Capítol  was  a  traditional  ritual,  a  rite  Chat  pro- 
ducedthunderand  lightningand  drove  barbarians  away  was  not95  This  episode  does 
uotbelongin  a  narrative  of  pagans  trying  to  revive  their  traditional  cults. 

Next  Postumius  Lampadius,  city  prefect  at  some  time  between  403  and  407  and 
thenpraetorian  prefect  in  409,  often  identífied  with  asupposedlypagan  Lampadiuswho 
corresponded  with  Augustine.96  But  nothing  in  Augustines  letter  suggests  that  his 


9‘-  Anpoviavóv,  'EJXijva  óvra,  cat^cre  *¡al  ^ptemavóv  énofr|cr£.  Pallad.  Htst.  Laus.  54. 4. 
91  Murphy  1945,  ai;  Moine  1980, 32. 

W'  On  the  Esquiline  treasure,  Cameron  and  Shelton  «983, 135-55. 

9+  A  detail  understandably  omttted  by  Sozomen. 

9*  Not  even  Briquel  1997  could  find  any  but  a  legendary  parallel  for  conjuring  lightning. 
Ep.t+6;  so  Chastagnol  1962, 260;  von  Haehling  1978, 316. 
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Lampadius  was  either  a  pagan  or  a  person  of  high  rank.  Where  Augustine  addresses 
Volusianus  as  excellenlia  tua  (p.  189)^  Lampadius  is  merely  caritas  tua,  a  formula  of  gen¬ 
eral  use,  not  implying  a  person  of  high  status.97  In  any  case,  no  one  who  read  the  letter 
carefully  could  be  in  much  doubt  that  Augustine’s  Lampadius  was  a  Chxistian,  abeliever 
in  astrology  who  had  consultad  Augustine  about  fate.  In  his  reply  Augustine  offers  an 
explanation  that  he  hopes  will  safeguard  Lampadius  s  faith  ( Jidei  tune),  and  then  deplores 
the  way  Lampadius  excuses  his  sin  and  so  turns  away  "from  the  remedy  of  confession" 
( medicamento  conjessionis ).**  The  fact  that  Augustine  had  recently  seen  this  man  (evi- 
dently  in  Africa)  is  also  strongly  against  the  identiJlcation  with  a  prefect  of  Rome. 

On  3  November  409  Priscus  Attalus,  at  the  time  prefect  of  Rome,  was  proclaitned 
emperor  by  Alaric  and  "a  clique  oí  romantic  pagan  senators."99  But  it  is  only  a  Greek 
ecclesiastical  historian,  Philostorgius,  who  calis  Attalus  a  hellene.  He  said  the  same 
about  an  earlier  usurper,  Eugenius,  on  that  occasion  certainly  in  error.1UÜ  Some  have 
indeed  prodaimed  a  mini  pagan  revival  of  409-10,  following  on  the  affair  of  the 
Etruscan  priests  in  408:  the  one-time  pagan  Attalus  appointed  Lampadius  praetorian 
prefect,  Mardanus  city  prefect,  and  Tertullus  cónsul,  all  three  allegedly  pagans.101  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  the  apostate  Mardanus  mentioned  in  the  Carmen  contra  paganos 
(CCP),  dated  to  394.  But  we  shall  see  ¡n  chapter  8  that  the  CCP  dates  from  384.  Given 
the  twenty-frve-year  interval,  this  identiftcation  is  improbable.  It  is  possible  that  the  city 
prefect  of  409  is  a  Marcianus  who  held  office  under  Eugenius,102  but  that  falls  far  short 
of  proving  him  a  pagan,  We  have  just  seen  that  Tertullus  was  a  Christian.  Whether  or 
not  Attalus  was  ever  a  pagan,  since  he  immediately  accepted  baptism  on  his  elevation  it 
is  dear  that  he  waswilling  to  put  careerbefore  religión,  in  which  case  appointing pagans 
to  his  administration  would  have  undermined  the  effect  of  his  own  baptism. 

Accordíng  to  Sozomen,  Attalus's  fall  upset  both  pagans  and  Arians,  the  former 
because  they  had  conjectured  from  his  ¡nterests  and  his  early  education  that  he  would 
openly  declare  his  paganism  and  restore  the  traditional  temples,  festivals,  and  sacri- 
fices;ltu  the  latter  because  he  had  been  baptized  by  Sigesarius,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  an 
Arian,  and  would  restore  thera  to  the  position  they  had  enjoyed  under  Constantius 
and  Valens.uw  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a  factual  report  of  what  either 
pagans  or  Arians  believed.  It  is  a  claim  by  an  orthodox  Christian  depreciating  an 
unsuccessful  usurper.  The  fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  rather  than  con¬ 
verted  suggests  that  he  was  not  only  not  a  pagan  but  already  a  catechumen. 


There  is  no  serious  evidence  that  a  single  one  of  this  quartet  was  a  pagan  at  all,  much 
|ess  a  committed  pagan.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  city  and  praetorian  prefects  after  395 
were  Christians,  much  less  pious,  committed  Christians.  Caecina  Decius  Albinus  is 
one  of  the  interlocutor  in  the  Satumalia,  and  so  (in  Macrobius's  judgment  anyway)  a 
pagan  in  382.  But  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Campania  in  397/ 8,  and  either  quacstor 
sacri palatii  or  magister  ojficiorum  (possibly  both  in  succession)  at  the  court  of  Honorius 
in  398 ¡9  before  becoming  prefect  of  Rome  in  402.105  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  actu- 
ally  held  office  under  Eugenius,  but  clearly  his  paganism  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
advan  cenient.  It  will  no  doubt  be  suggested  that  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  Prudentius 
represents  as  conver ting  after  the  Frigidus.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  Macrobius  would  have 
chosenso  conspicuous  a  convert  for  his  band  of  pagans.  More  generally,  the  rapid  and 
brilliant  post-Frigidus  career  of  so  prominent  a  pagan  aristocrat  lends  little  support  to 
the  notion  that  Eugenius  was  supported  by  pagan  aristocrats  as  a  class.  The  same  applies 
lo  Messala,  praetorian  prefect  in  399-400,  if  he  too  was  a  pagan  (p.  394) . 

Hiere  is  no  solid  evidence  that  any  of  the  perhaps  four  pagan  city  prefects  were 
committed,  active  pagans,  not  even  Rutilius  Namatianus,  whom  we  shall  see  to  have 
been  something  less  than  the  unregenerate  pagan  of  so  many  modern  studies 
(Ch.  6.  2).  More  generally,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  here  Peter  Browns  per¬ 
ceptivo  remark  that  Christian  emperorsW6 


put  very  little  direct  pressure  on  individual  pagans. . . .  Rather,  from  time  to 
time,  the  emperors  tookmeasures  to  render  pagan  worship  incapable  of  being 
performed  in  public.... These  governmental  actions  were  sporadic  It  was 
Christian  opinión  which  invested  them  with  an  aura  of  inevitability. 


It  is  amistake  to  see  the  occasional  pagan  prefect  in  the  first  decade  or  two  of  the  áfth 
century  as  proof  that  paganism  remained  strong  and  anti-pagan  legislation  LnefFective. 
No  individual  pagan  could  have  used  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  his  prefecture  to  do 
much  more  for  the  pagan  cause  than  restore  a  few  statues.  Indeed,  pagans  who 
accepted  high  office  from  Christian  emperors  were  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  collabo- 
rators  than  champions  of  the  cause.  Heresy  was  the  real  worry  for  both  church  and 
court.  As  far  as  paganism  was  concemed,  it  was  enough  that  there  was  no  more 
sacrifke  and  the  temples  were  closed.  The  stragglers  would  soon  come  over. 


97.  O’Bnen  19.10,51-53. 

98.  Ep.lqó.l. 

99.  flrown  1971, 190. 

100.  HExii.  3,  p.  141. 1  Bidez  (‘EXXrjv  Si:  rfjvSó^av);  xi.  2,  p  133. 11  for  Eugenius. 

101.  M.itthews  i97S,  29.5-96;  Paschoud,  Zosime  3. 2  ( 1980},  44. 

102.  PLRE  i.  5JS,  Marcianus  14  (accepting  the  394  date  for  CCP). 

103.  TEKpupityevoi  AmiXou  spoaiptoroi^  koí  1^5  jtpoTépa$  áyrayfjg  £¡5  ió  jipo^avi^  éXXijvícmv  aútov 
fjyoüvro  xai  xotig  xarpioe^  áxoSiSóvai  va oü$  icai  Joprá;  Kai  tíeoíac;,  Soz.  HE  ix.  9. 1. 

104.  PCBE  ii.  2. 10 66;  Thompson  1966, 163. 


4 

Many  historiaos  have  proclaimed  a  second  (or  third)  “pagan  reaction”  in  the  430S. 
The  evidence  alleged  is  threefold:  1)  the  Tehabilitation”  of  the  eider  Flavian  in  43  h  the 

'OS-  RL.RE  1.35-36;  Chastagnol  1962, 158-59. 

>o6.  P,Brown,2oo3,74. 
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year  of  bis  son’s  praetorian  prefecture;  2)  a  sequence  of  three  supposedly  pagan  prae- 
torian  prefects  oí  Italy  (Vulusianus,  Macrobius,  and  the  younger  Flavian);107  and  3) 
the  publication  of  Macrobiuss  two  “pagan"  books  in  or  around  the  year  of  his 
prefe c ture.  If  all  three  reaily  were  committed  pagans,  holding  office  in  sequence,  we 
might  indeed  feel  obliged  to  examine  the  possibility  oía  pagan  revival  of  some  sort 
under  the  weak  Valen tinian  III.  Furthermore,  ífpagans  were  able  to  exercise  this  sort 
of  influence  as  late  as  the  430S,  we  might  feel  obliged  to  take  similar  evidence  alleged 
from  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century  more  seriously. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  three  prefects.  First,  Volusianus,  prefect  in  428-29,  son  of 
Ruiius  Albinus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  389.  Thanks  to  his  inclusión  among  Macrobius's 
interlocutors,  Ruiius  Albinus  i s  generally  considered  a  paladin  of  the  pagan  cause.  In 
real  life  he  married  a  Christian  wife  who  gave  birth  to  a  Christian  daughter,ltW  So 
Volusianus  had  a  Christian  mother  and  sister,  and  was  únele  to  none  other  than  that 
formidable  Christian  ascetic  the  younger  Melania.  Some  aristocrats  (the  Turcii  and 
Symmachi)  chose  to  spend  most  of  their  time  taking  care  of  prívate  aflairs,  content  to 
hold  the  bare  mínimum  of  public  posts  consonant  with  their  dignity  (an  Italian 
governorship,  proconsulate  of  Africa,  and  prefecture  of  Rome).  Others  pursued  posts 
at  court  as  well  as  the  traditional  senatorial  career,  notably  tire  Nicomachi.  It  is  pos- 
síble  that  such  men  secretly  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  sacrifice,  but  those  with 
ambitians  at  court  could  not  alford  subversivo  agendas.  Their  priority  was  evidently 
holding  office  and  perpetuating  the  family  ñame,  wealth,  and  power.  Two  such  were 
Volusianus  and  the  younger  Flavian.  Such  ambitions  required  compromise. 

While  resident  in  Carthage  in  411/ 12,  Volusianus  conducted  an  urbane  but  respectful 
correspondente  with  Augustine  on  a  seríes  of  problems  he  had  with  Christianity.  He 
seems  to  have  moved  in  circles  where  such  issues  were  discussed  by  a  mixed  group  of 
pagans  and  Christians  (among  them  aristocratic  exiles  Jrom  the  sack  of  Rome), 
induding  Augustine’s  Christian  friend  Marcellinus  (future  dedicatee  of  the  City  of 
God ),  who  urged  Augustine  to  take  Volusianus  seriously  and  forwarded  additional 
problems  Volusianus  had  raised  privately  with  him.liw  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
Volusianus  was  a  pagan  at  the  time,  but  severa!  hints  in  these  letters  suggest  that  he  was 
actually  a  catechumen,  notably  the  fact  that  one  of  the  points  on  which  he  sought 
Augustines  guidance  (and  which  Augustine  dealt  with  at  length  in  his  reply)  was  the 
belief  widespread  among  men  of  status  that  baptism  was  incompatible  with  the 
demands  of  a  public  career.110  Particularly  striking  is  the  question  “who  can  solve  the 
uncertainties  in  which  I  am  entangled?”  (whether  or  not  the  anonymous  speaker 
Volusianus  is  quoting  was  himself ),  and  Marcellinus  s  remark  that  Volusianus  "is  being 
drawn  away  from  firm  belief  in  the  truegod”  (ti  veri  dei  stabilitate...  revoca  tur). 111 


107.  Von  Haehlmg  1978, 606  -8;  Gninewald  1991, 4S5. 

108.  Hie  mother  of  Albina  2  (mother  of  the  younger  Melania)  and  Ruiius  Volusianus:  PLRE  i.  3}  and  38. 

109.  Aug.  Epj>.  132, 135, 136, 137, 138;  Moreau  1974, 6-181  at  113-18;  PC  HE  1. 686-87. 

110.  Ep.  138. 9  - 15,  quotmg  and  respoiuiing  to  Volusianus  »  words  m  Ep.  136. 
ni.  Ep.  135. 1  and  136. 1. 


R  has  fur  ther  been  assumed  that  he  remained  a  pagan  un  til  a  deathbed  "conversión" 
at  Constantmople  a  quarter  century  later  in  437,  described  in  the  Life  of  Melania.111  It 
¡s  true  that  the  biographer  begins  by  describing  him  as  "still  a  hellene,"  but  we  have 
seen  how  slippery  a  tema  this  is.  When  Melania  found  him  sick  and,  in  her  anxiety  to 
get  him  to  accept  baptism,  threatened  to  tell  the  emperor,  he  replied  as  follows, 
according  to  the  biographer,  supposedlyan  eyewitness:11' 

I  exhort  your  holiness  not  to  take  from  me  the  gift  of  self-determinatíon  with 
which  God  has  honored  us  from  the  beginning.  For  1  am  completely  ready  and 
long  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  my  many  errors.  But  if  I  should  do  this  by  the 
command  of  the  emperors,  I  would  gain  it  as  if  I  had  come  to  it  through  forcé 
andwould  lose  the  reward  ofmyfree  decisión. 

If  this  bears  any  relationship  to  what  Volusianus  actually  said,  it  is  the  response  of  a 
catechumen  rather  than  apagan.  Evenifit  is  purefiction,  itis  nota  speech  any  Christian 
biographer  was  likely  to  invent  for  a  man  he  believed  to  be  an  out-and-out  pagan  dra- 
matically  converted  on  his  deathbed.  A  week  or  so  later  Melania,  seriously  ill  herself, 
is  expressly  warned  that  he  might  die  a  catechumen,114  though  in  the  event  further 
inquiry  revealed  that  he  had  been  baptized  in  time.  If  he  remained  a  catechumen  for 
many  years,115  Volusianus  was  no  doubt  a  poor  Christian,  the  despair  of  his  pious 
mece.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  a  committed  pagan,  much  less  as  late 
as  hisprefecture  of  428-29.  As  Peter  Brown  wrote  in  1967,  Volusianus  was  born  into  "a 
pos t-pagan  world,1’  a  man  who  at  best  knew  the  pagan  cults  from  books,  not  the  streets 
and  temples.116 

Next,  the  younger  Flavian,  prefect  in  431-32.  For  Grünewald  as  for  many  others, 
converted  or  not,  both  Flavian  and  his  son  Nicomachus  Dexter  remained  pagans  at 
heart,117  their  true  sentiments  sufficiently  revealed  by  their  “edition”  of  Livy— ¡n  fact 
(as  wcshall  see)  no  more  than  a  proofreading  of  a  copy  made  for  a  friend  in  400,  with 
nobearing  at  all  on  fifth-century  paganism  (Ch.  14).  As  for  Dexter,  he  cannot  have 
been  more  than  four  or  hve  when  sacrifice  was  forbidden.  There  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  assuming  regardless  that,  deep  down,  he  shared  his  long-dead  grand- 
father  s  paganism.  With  a  record  three  tenures  of  the  city  prefecture,  for  a  late  fourtli- 
century  Westerner  an  altogether  exceptional  proconsulate  of  Asía  and  a  praetorian 


llí-  V Mel, 50;  Chastagnol  1956, 153.  So  cniplulieally  Frasclietti  i99y,  ix-x. 

nJ-  Vit  deMélanie  50  55;  Dcichman  el  aL  1967,  61  68,  with  commentary  on  129-33.  Quotation  from 
5  53  =  p.  6S  Clark. 

l,4  wvSuveÚH  reXonrjaai  kcanixoúpevos,  §  54  fin. 

One  of  the  great  pastoral  problems  of  the  age  was  the  large  number  of  permanent  catechumens 
who  put  olf  their  baptism  until  a  serious  illness  or  some  other  emergeney  threatened  (van  der  Meer 
1961, 148). 

116  P.Brown  1967, 298;  see  too  p.  797. 

"7.  Both  Chastagnol  and  von  Haehlingclassify  him  as  a  Christian,  but  oniy  a  “nominar  Christian. 
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prefectura  in  his  seventíes,  it  seeras  dear  that  holding  public  office  ivas  especially 
important  to  the  younger  Flavian. 

As  for  Macrobius,  he  has  almost  always  been  assumed  an  out-and-out  pagan.  But 
as  we  shall  see  in  chapters  7  and  1 6,  once  we  Look  beyond  Che  subject  matter  of  his  two 
books,  there  is  nothing  in  the  presentation  to  make  him  a  pagan  at  all.  Whatever  fheir 
personal  feelings,  all  three  prefects  were  probably  atleast  nominal  Christians.  Certainly 
center-Christians  rather  than  committed  Christians.  Macrobius  undoubtedly  kepc  a 
soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  oíd  ways.  But  only  che  younger  Flavian  was  oíd  enough  to 
have  seen  pagan  sacrifice  in  the  temples  rather  than  just  read  about  it  in  books.  And  it 
must  be  signifícant  that  Macrobius  discreetly  refrained  from  including  him  alongwith 
his  father  among  his  all-pagan  interlocutors. 

By  430  it  was  more  than  twenty  years  since  pagans  had  been  banned  from  holding 
imperial  office, m  and  while  the  law  was  not  strictly  enforced,  olficials  who  made  no 
secret  of  Cheir  hostility  to  Christianity  were  certain  to  provoke  protest  and  risk  the 
embarrassment  of  dismissal.  After  two  such  disgraces  Flavian  was  not  likely  to  courta 
third.  In  addition  to  the  débácle  of  394,  he  had  been  dismissed  for  ilogging  a  town 
councillor  during  his  proconsulate  of  Asia  in  383,  and  reduced  to  ignominious  ilighc  to 
escape  further  retribu  tíon.IW  Symmachus  had  to  bail  him  out,  but  such  an  arroganfc  vio- 
latíon  of  long-standing  custom  recently  reinfurced  by  law  would  have  termínated  the 
career  of  anyone  less  well  connected.120  It  was  Symmachus  again  whose  patient 
diplomacy  restored  him  to  imperial  favor  after  394.  How  did  Symmachus  achieve  this? 
By  withdrawing  from  pagan  activism  after  the  failure  of  his  petition  in  384  and  pru- 
dently  taking  no  part  in  Eugenius  s  rebellion.  The  lesson  of  his  prudence  cannot  have 
been  lost  on  his  son-in-law.  But  for  Symmachus's  survival  of  the  coup  with  influence 
intact,  the  younger  Flavian  might  never  have  been  restored  to  favor,  office,  and  power, 

5 

The  hypothesís  of  a  pagan  reaction  in  the  430S  presupposes  a  pagan  reaction  in 
392-94;  it  also  presupposes  that  the  eider  Flavian  was  its  “ringleader."  The  moment 
these  two  claims  are  cast  in  doubt,  most  of  the  basis  for  seeing  his  “rehabilitación”  in 
431  as  another  pagan  reaction  disappears.  A  recent  book  by  Hedrick  characterizes 
Flavian  as  the  "chief  ideologue”  of  the  392-94  reaction,  and  makes  much  of  his  aboUtio 
memoriae :Ui 


118.  Zos.  v.  46. 3;  Cod.  Vieotl.  16. 5.  42  (408). 

119.  Libanius,  Or.  18.5;  Symm.  Ef.iii.  69. 1;  PLREi.  345;  Matthews,  in  Xenia  23  (1989),!». 

120.  Cod.  Thecut  xii.  1. 8s  of  381  imposed  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold  plusiifty  for  the  olfender  s  staff 
and  perpetua  injainiu,  which  among  other  legal  disabilities  entailed  disbarmcnt  from  public  office. 
The  Ilogging  of  curiáis  was  also  deeply  shocking  to  public  opinión:  P.  Brown  1992, 51-55. 

121.  Hedrick  1000,  xiv-xv,  and  passim. 


In  the  years  immediately  foilowing  394,  he  carne  to  be  regarded  by  some 
Christians  as  an  irreconcilable  and  militant  foe  of  Christianity . . .  the  moving 
spirit  behind  the  “last  pagan  resistance  to  Christianity":  in  short,  in  retrospect 
he  carne  to  exemplify  the  despised  oíd  order  in  its  death  throes.  For  a  long  time 
after  his  condemnation  he  was  unnamed  in  any  source. . . .  Suddeniy,  in  the 
430S,  he  appears  as  a  promínent  character  in  two  texts:  Macrobius’s  Saturwalia 
and  the  inscription  of  rehabilitation. 

This  fe  indeed  a  wídely  held  view.  But  it  is  absolutely  baseless.  By  comparing  the 
smashingof  the  statues  of  Piso  and  Sejanus,  Hedrick  contrives  to  imply  that  Flavian 
sulíered  ábolitio  memoriae  in  the  fullest  and  most  insulting  sense,  a  complete  erasure 
of  memory  that  makes  its  allegedly  sudden  revocation  in  431  seem  to  demand  an 
explanación  in  the  context  of  that  time.  But  the  sanctions  imposed  on  the  disgraced 
were  seldom  systematicaüy  imposed  or  permanent,m  and  the  key  factor  in  Flaviaris 
case  is  that  his  offense  was  taking  the  wrongside  in  a  civil  war.  Reconciliation  is  always 
the  wisest  course  in  the  aítermath  of  civil  wars,  and  imperial  policy  toward  those  who 
had  servcd  Eugenius  was  conciliatory  from  the  beginning.  There  is  constant  reference 
to  Theodosius ’s  chmentia  in  the  earliest  sources  (Ch.  3.  4),  And  a  law  of  21  April  395 
allowed  the  validity  of  virtually  all  transactions  from  the  period  of  the  “tyrant,"  laying 
down  that  “the  ñames  of  the  calamitous  consuls  only  shall  be  abolished”121  meaning 
Eugenius  himself  and  Flavian,  western  consuls  in  393  and  394.  That  was  inevitable 
(Theodosius  had  appointed  his  own  consuls  in.  their  place).  We  may  assume  that  at 
this  point  Flavian's  ñame  was  stricken  from  the  bases  to  his  statues  in  the  public  spaces 
of  Rome.Evenso,  ábolitio  was  not  carried  out  systematically,  since  his  only  other  sur- 
vi  ving  dedi  catión,  the  base  to  a  statue  commemorating  his  vicariate  of  Africa  by  the 
city  of  Lepcis  Magna  in  377,  stands  undamaged  in  the  forum  of Lepcis  to  this  day.UH 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  18  May  395»  a  full  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Honorius 
armounced  that"if  any  man  was  in  the  imperial  Service  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  orwas 
given  any  administrativo  post  or  filled  any  place  of  honorary  rank. . .  he  shall  not  sus- 
tain  the  brand  of  infamy  (notam  ittfamiae)  or  be  polluted  by  any  title  of  disgrace”m 
Tliis  certainly  included  the  younger  Flavian  (soon  restored  to  office),  and  that  it  also 
includedhis  father  is  proved  not  least  by  the  letter  Symmachus  wrote  to  the  younger 
Flavian  later  the  same  year126  telling  him  that  his  reputation  with  the  pcople  was 


121.  We  now  have  the  benefit  of  several  important  modern  studíes:  Flower  1006  and  Varner  2000 
and  2004. 

113-  Cnii.  Jheod.  15. 14. 9. 

1 14-  J.M.  Reynolds  andj.  B.  Ward-Perkins,  Juscr.  0/ Román  Trípoli  lanía  {Rome  195a}  no.  475.  Coi  naden tally, 
a  dedi catión  commemorating  the  AJrican  proconsulate  ofCn.  Calpurnius  Piso  was  left  undamaged 
in  the  forum  of  Lepcis  (Flower  1006, 136). 

1  *5-  Cod.  Thead.  ij.  14. 11;  this  amnesty  did  not  (of  course)  mean  that  they  could  count  offices  held  under 
tlic  usurper. 

Ilt!  por  the  date,  Seeck  1883,  clxii;  Marcone  1983, 59. 
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restored  and  referring  unmistakably  lo  his  “father  s  restoration”  (paterna  reparado 
Seeck  thought  that  reparado  referred  to  the  rehabilitation  documented  by  the  dedica- 
tion  of  43»*1'8  But  if  thís  took  place  as  early  as  395»  what  happened  in  431?  FuJJ  rehabil¬ 
itation  so  soon  is  unbkely.  But  the  reparado  Symmachus  describes  involved  Flavian’s 
“memory"  (memoria)  and  his  sons  “safety”  ( salus )-  lt  must  have  been  a  measure  of 
substance,  and  since  it  is  lirmly  datable  to  395,  the  obvious  explanation  is  that,  lilcehis 
son,  the  eider  JPlavian  too  benefitted  froin  the  general  lifting  of  the  “brand  of  infamyf 

This  did  not  mean  that  his  ñame  could  be  restored  to  his  public  monuments.  That 
would  have  been  a  positive  honor,  requiring  sperific  imperial  authorization.  The  rein- 
scribing  of  his  monuments  had  to  wait  until  431.  But  the  amnesty  of  May  395  did 
remove  the  infamia.  This  would  explain  why,  shortly  after  Symmachuss  death  in 
402,  his  son  Memraíus  Symmachus  felt  able  to  inelude  in  his  father ’s  published 
correspondence  an  entire  book  containíng  almost  a  hundred  letters  to  Flavian, 
Evidently,  this  young  man,  a  twenty-year-old  with  his  career  before  him,  felt  no  appre- 
hension  that  such  a  publication  might  damage  his  prospeets. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  notion  of  Flavian  as  pagan  “ídeologue.”  But  not 
the  least  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  letters  Memmius  included  show  the  two 
friends  openly  discussing  pagan  cults  and  festivals.  Ñor  is  there  anything  polemical  or 
defiant  about  these  allusions.  What  is  so  intriguing  about  them  is  precisely  that  they 
are  so  casual  (Ch.  4. 5).  Even  granting  the  lifting  of  the  nota  infamiae,  we  might  have 
expeeted  Memmius  to  play  safe  by  deleting  these  letters  at  any  rate.  That  he  did  notis 
perhaps  the  ciearest  single  prooí  that  Flavian's  paganism  was  twt  the  source  of  his  infa¬ 
mia.  Thatwas  simply  and  solely  the  consequence  ofbeinga  usurper's  chiefminister— * 
above  all  being  unwise  enough  to  accept  a  consulate  from  him, 

Memmius  also  erected  a  statue  to  Flavian,  his  grandfather-in-law,  in  the  family 
house  on  the  Caelian  Hill,  which  went  so  far  as  to  inelude  that  consulship  in  the  ded* 
ication — and  his  priesthood.  This  was  a  prívate  house,  but  the  house  of  a  Román  aris- 
tocrat  in  a  fashionable  part  of  town  was  hardly  altogether  prívate  space.  He  would 
never  have  dared  to  do  either  of  these  things  if  the  abolitio  of  April  395  had  still  been  in 
effect.  So  if  Flavian's  infamia  ended  in  May  395,  then  at  one  stroke  the  ‘'rehabilitation" 
of  431  loses  most  of  the  significance  it  holds  in  the  mythology  of  pagan  revival.  Flavian 
did  not  lurk  in  a  limbo  of  disgrace  for  thirty-sevenyears,  to  the  fes  tering  resentment  of 
a  still-powerful  pagan  communi  ty,  but  for  a  little  over  eight  months.  All  that  happened 
111431  was  the  reinscríption  of  his  public  monument. 

The  dedication  to  this  monument  is  inscribed  on  a  statue  base  discovered  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan  in  1849. uv  The  inscribed  surface  is  so  uneven  that  it  may  be  the 


117.  Symm.  Ep.  vi.  1;  Sogno  2006, 82. 

128.  Seeck,  RE 6. 1  (1909),  2511. Matthews  1975, 247  n.  1,  enigmatically remarles  ih.it  Flavianus  s“reputation 
was  ’protected'  under  the  succeeding  regime." 

129.  CIL  vi.  1782  =  ILS  2948;  Germán  translation  in  Grünewald  199a,  465  66;  Prendí  in  Cliastagnol  1976, 
107-9;  English  in  Hodrick  2000, 1-3.  There  are  several  mistnkes  in  the  inscription  (Hedrick  200 d, 
252-58),  aiul  I  have  no  coniidence  that  I  understand  every  word  of  the  ramblfng,  not  to  say  incoherent 
chanccllery  rhetoric. 


original  defaced  base,  scraped  and  reinscribed  with  a  new  dedication.1  J0  It  is  natural  to 
ínter  that  it  was  the  embarrassment  of  this  defaced  monument  inso  prominent  a  place 
that  rankled,  and  prompted  the  younger  Flavian  to  decide  that  the  time  had  finaily 
come  to  elimínate  all  trace  of  the  Family  disgrace.  It  was  not  just  a  new  cursus  that  was 
required  to  make  the  monument  whole,  but  the  accompanying  imperial  eulogy  that 
marked  out  the  truly  great  (p.  9).  For  obvious  reasons  i t  would  have  been  premature 
to  askfor  the  restoration  of  so  prestigious  a  distinction  in  39S  when  the  family  was 
relieved  enough  to  have  escaped  infamia.  But  a  generation  later,  when  Eugenius’s 
rebellion  was  fading  into  ancient  history  and  Flavian’s  son  and  grandson  were  now 
praetorianand  city  prefeets,131  the  time  had  finaily  come. 

Let  usbegin  with  the  dedication  before  turning  to  the  imperial  letter: 

ToNicomachus  Flavianus,  consularis  of  Sicily,  vicax  of  Afríca,  quaestor  at  the 
court  of  the  blessed  Thcodosius,  twice  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy,  lllyricum 
and  Africa,  because  of  his  worth  and  prestige  in  the  senate  and  as  a  public  offi- 
cial  (virtutis  auctoritatisque  senatoriae  et  iudiciariae  ergo ),  a  statue  restored  (red- 
dita)  in  honor  of  his  son,  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  consularis  of  Campania, 
procónsul  of  Asía,  frequently132  prefect  of  the  city  and  currently  praetorian 
prefect  of  Italy,  lllyricum  and  Africa. 

It  shouldbe  clear  that  the  real  honorand  is  the  younger  Flavian.  The  eldcr’s  rehabili  ta¬ 
bón  is  ifterely  hínted  at  in  the  single  word  reddita.  The  imperial  letter  begins  by  refer- 
ringobliquely  to  the  “interruption’  in  his  honors  (interpolatum...honorem)¡  then  “let 
us  recaUto  the  monuments  ofhis  worth  and  his  tilles"  (in  monumento  virtutum  suarum 
titulosquerevocemus)  a  man  whom  Hieodosius 

desired  to  survive  for  us  and  be  spared  lor  you — many  of  you  remember  his 
words  before  you — so  that  you  may  realise  that  whatever  Flavian  suffered  from 
underhandedinsinuations  (caeca  insimulatione)  was  far  from  [hisown]  wishes. 

It  was  the  kindness  ( benevolentia )  the  emperor  showered  upon  him  and  even 
his  Armáis  (which  he  wanted  his  quaestor  and  prefect  to  dedícate  to  him)  that 
excited  the  jealousy  ofscoundrels  (livorem  improborum). 

Flavian  ¡s  not  being  pardoned  for  past  transgressions.  There  were  none.  Nothing  but 
maliciouslies  spread  by  scoundrels.  We  are  reminded  of  Symmachus ’s  claim  (Reí.  3. 1) 
that  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Gratian  was  denied  an  audience  by  scoundrels 


■jo.  Secjhc  description  in  Hedrick  iooo,  249-50  (with  new  text  and  full  bibliography).  Hedrick  himself 
hints  at  but  stops  short  of  making  this  inference. 

,JL  City  prefeets  in  office  often  oversaw  the  repair  ofbuildings  and  erection  ofstatues  (Chastagnol  1960, 
45-46, 51-51).  But  the  fact  that  Nicomachus  Dacter  describes  himself  as  former  prefect  suggests  that 
tae  work  was  tactfully  done  at  family  rallicr  than  public  expense. 

131 '  sa*pius¡  on  the  explanación  for  this  curiousiy  evasive  formula,  Cb.  14. 2. 
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( improbi  again).  This  accusadon  too  ¡s  usually  dismissed  out  of  hand,  but  there  was 
surely  something  to  it.  Emperors  seidom  reversed  themselves,  and  if  Gradan  had  see¡n 
the  ambassadors  he  would  no  doubt  have  refused  their  request  anyway.  But  as  Sogno 
has  pointed  out,1"  to  refuse  even  to  see  them  was  insulting.  'Ihose  who  fiad  a  radical 
new  approach  to  paganism  he  re  may  not  be  troubled  by  the  insult,  but  it  would  be 
very  surprising  in  Gradan,  who  had  hitherto  gone  out  of  his  way  to  conciliate  the  sen- 
ate.  When  faced  with  reíusing  the  saíne  request,  both  Valentinian  II  and  Theodosius 
did  their  best  to  soften  the  blow  (Ch.  2).  Soine  have  assumed  that  Symmachus’s 
scoundrds  are  Ambrose  and  Pope  Damasus,  but  that  too  would  have  been  improb- 
ably  insulting.  More  important,  Ambrose  simply  did  not  have  the  power.  Symmachus 
does  not  say  that  these  scoundrels  poisoned  the  emperor  s  mind  against  the  embassy 
but  very  precisely  that  they  denied  it  an  audience.  Only  one  official  had  the  power  to 
grant  or  refuse  petitioners  an  audience,  and  that  was  the  magister  ofjiciorum.lM  It  so 
happens  that  the  man  who  held  this  o  Hice  at  Gratian's  court  in  383  was  a  certain 
Macedonius,  accused  of  misconduct  on  Gratians  death  and  due  to  be  tried  by  none 
other  than  Symmachus  in  384.a'’  Deflecting  blame  for  the  failure  of  Üie  embassy  from 
Gradan  to  Macedonius  was  a  neat  way  of  preparing  the  ground  for  a  fresh  attempt 
with  Gratian’s  successor. 

When  faced  with  hostility  or  failure,  Syramachuss  technique  was  to  deilect 
attention  from  the  real  source  of  that  hostility  or  failure,  and  blame  tíre  jealousy  of 
personal  enemies.1  ,hTo  turn  back  to  the  imperial  letter,  the  Nícoinachi  undoubtedly 
had  enemies.  In  a  letter  ol  un  certain  date  we  luid  Symmachus  complaining  to  the  mag¬ 
ister  militum  Ricomer  that  subordínales  of  his  have  been  intriguing  against  both 
Flaviani  without  his  knowledge.1'7  A  letter  to  Ruiinus  claims  that  he  was  so  devoted  to 
Flavian  as  to  "upset  the  improbi!niv  The  letter  that  informs  Flavian  júnior  about  the 
reinoval  of  his  infamia  refers  to  “the  notorious,  unceasing  envy  (livor)  of  our  col- 
leagues"  that  has  incited  the  plebs  against  him.,w  Sogno  plausibly  infers  that  enemies 
of  the  Nicomachi  took  advantage  of  Flavian  junior’s  vulnerability  in  the  months  aíter 
the  Frigidus.  Typically,  Symmachus  blames  the  family  troubles  on  personal  jealousy. 
Just  so  the  imperial  letter  of  431  focuses  on  the  malice  of  personal  enemies. 

The  suggestio  falsi  is  breatlnaking.  Flavian  is  now  the  innocent  victim  ofslanderous 
attacks;  Theodosius  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  a  man  he  had  elevated  to  the  high- 
est  offices  of  State.  His  request  for  the  dedication  of  the  Anuales  is  represented  as  the 
culmination  of  imperial  favors  lavished  on  this  outstanding  public  servant.  The  point 


133.  Sogno  aooe,  48. 

134.  Boak  and  Dunlap  1914, 91. 

135.  Vera  1981, 2?;  PLRE  i.  526;  Symm.  Reí.  36. 

136.  As  ¡llustraied  by  Maíthews  1980, 163-75. 

137.  8 p.  iii.  69;  dated  by  Callu  to  382,  but  (like  i»i.  58  and  66}  perhaps  writtcn  to  Ricomer  at  court  in  Milán 
in  389-91.  For  the  present  purpose  it  malees  little  diderence. 

138.  ai  i  improbarían  ¡labran,  Ep.  iii.  86.  2. 

139-  eoUcgarum  vero  notissimus pervutox  livor,  Ep.  vi.  i;  Sogno  2006, 81-82. 


^ras not  toproclaim  Flavian s  contínuing  fame  as  a  historian  (Ch.  17. 1),  but  to  suggest 
that  be  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  against  whom  he  had  in  fact  rebelied. 
There  ís  no  more  than  one  glandng  hint  of  Eugenius’s  revolt:  Theodosius’s  wish  that 
flavian should  "survive  for  us  and  be  spared  for you 

jyluch  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Flavians  cursus  omits  his  priesthood,  but  by 
431  It  was  a  half-century  since  anyone  had  included  priestly  titles  on  any  public  dedi¬ 
cation  (not  even  the  family  of  Praetextatus).  Perversely  enough,  it  has  been  thought 
"significa  nt”  that  the  imperial  letter  makes  no  reference  to  Flavian’s  paganism,  as 
though  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  rehabilitation.140  But  (of  course)  this  presup- 
p0ses  that  Eugenius’s  usurpation  was  perceived  as  a  pagan  rebellion.  Above  all,  it  is 
ditficult  to  see  how  studiously  not  mentioning  Flavian’s  paganism  was  supposed  to 
evoke  his  paganism. 

Thirty-seven  years  aíter  the  Frigidus,  the  "pagan  ringleader'’  of  modera  textbooks 
may  have  appeared  to  contemporaries  much  as  he  does  in  Macrobius's  Saturnalia ,  a 
great  man  of  a  bygone  age,  whose  one  mistake  was  to  have  joined  the  wrong  side  ¡n  a 
civil war.  Apagan,  tobe sure,but  thensowere  the  ancestors  of many  good  Christians 
of  the  430S.  Fifth-century  Christian  aristocrats  felt  no  embarrassment  about  their 
pagan  foxbears.  Accordíng  to  Cassiodorus  it  was  "in  imitation  of  his  kinsmen”  that 
Aur.Memmius  Symmachus  eos.  4S5  wrote  bis  History  ofRotne  (one  of  the  historians 
implíed  by  the  plural  must  have  been  the  eider  Flavian).141  Symmachus  (according  to 
Cassiodorus),  “a  modera  imitator  of  ancient  Cato,  transcended  the  virtues  of  the  men 
of  oíd  by  his  holy  religion.’'w2  That  is  to  say,  his  Christianity  is  an  extra  layer  on  top  of 
thequalities  he  has  inherited  from  his  pagan  ancestors.  Despite  their  paganism,  those 
ancestors  are  not  rejected. 

The  writi  ngs  of  Symmachus  not  only  continued  to  be  read  and  admired.  His  literary 
fameactually  íncreased  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  His  eloquence  receives  glowing 
tributes  from  Christian  writers  on  all  sides:  Ambrose,  Prudentius,  Prosper,  Sidonius, 
Cassiodorus,  Ennodius.143  The  Bobbio  palimpsest  that  preserves  all  we  have  of  his 
speeches  was  written  in  Italy  ca.  500, H4  and  it  must  have  been  in  response  to  this  growing 
fame  that  books  8-10  of  his  letters  and  the  Relationes  were  first  published  several 
decades  after  his  death  in  402  (Ch.  10. 3).  They  must  have  been  preserved  in  the  íamily 
archives,  evidently  by  some  now  Christian  descendant,14''  One  particularly  revealing 
illustration  míssing  from  Polara’s  survey  of  those  who  read  or  quoted  Symmachus  is 
Caesarius,  bishop  of  Arles  from  502-42.  In  his  entire  voluminous  oeuvre,  Caesarius 
cites  only  three  secular  authors:  Vergil  (the  same  passage  three  times),  Juvenal,  and 


Hedtidciooo,  passim;  Grünewald  ¡991,  \?\. 

•41-  partr.lesquc  suos  imitatus,  Origogeti.  Cess.  io  (=  Antedatan  Holderi),  L.  Viscido  (ed.)  (Naples  1992),  38. 
*41.  antiqui  Catonisfuit  noveüus  imitator,  sed  virtutes  veterum  ¡anctissima  religione  transcendit,  ibid. 

•4J-  Pelara  1971, 3-16;  for  Ennodius,  see  the  Iist  of  echoes  in  F.  Vogel's  edition  (i88S;  33*)- 
>44.  CIA  i.  29  and  iii  p.  20. 

‘4S-  Perhaps  in  the  4.30S  ralher  than  a  century  later  (so  Marcone  1988). 
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Symmachus.146  That  is  to  say,  Symmachus  s  weU-documented  reputation  as  defender 
par  exceUence  of  the  oíd  gods  in  no  way  detracted  from  his  influente  as  a  stylist.  ** 

A  certain  Vettius  Agorius  Basilius,  not  certainly  identifiable  but  clearly  a  late  fifth. 
or  early  sixth-century  descendant  of  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  preserved  the  only 
surviving  copy  of  the  scurrilous  poent  on  his  famous  ancestor  (Ch.  8).  Late  antique 
men  knew  not  to  take  invectives  too  seriously.  Anyone  of  any  importan  ce  was  liable  to 
make  enemíes.  Like  the  younger  Flavian,  Basilius  too  no  doubt  put  the  abuse  down  t0 
caeca  insimulado  and  livor  improborum.  It  was  part  of  the  price  of  fame. 

Because  of  his  association  with  the  "pagan  reviva!"  of  392/4,  it  has  always  seemed 
obvious  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  eider  Flavian  in  431  musí  imply  another  pagan 
revival  of  some  sort,  or  at  any  rate  some  sort  of  concession  to  the  pagan  aristocracy 
of  Reine.»'  But  di  d  any  such  body  still  cxist?  What  sort  of  cuncessions  could  realisti- 
cahy  have  been  sought  in  the  43os?  The  restoration  ofsacrifice  was  out  of  the  questíon 
and  the  priestly  colleges  long  defunct.  Short  of  partidpation  in  the  oíd  cults,  most 
other  aspects  of  the  tradiüonal  aristocratic  lifestyle  had  now  been  embraced  by  their 
Christian  descendants.  Any  attempt  to  restore  the  oíd  cults  would  have  outraged  not 
only  the  Román  church  but  the  now  overwhelmingiy  Christian  population  of  Rome. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  important 
aspects  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Román  aristocracy  is  that  “the  secular  traditions 
of  the  senatorial  class,  traditions  which  one  might  have  assumed  bound  up  with  the 
fate  of  their  pagan  beliefs,  carne  to  be  continued  by  a  Christian  aristocracy.”"1» 

Flavians  rehabilitation  has  usually  been  treated  as  an  event  of  considerable  impar- 
tance,  requiring  an  explanaron  in  terms  of  the  wider  poÜtical  and  relígíous  situation 
of  the  430S.  The  nominal  ruler  of  the  West  was  the  child  emperor  Valentinian  III  (425- 
SsX  at  this  point  in  his  inglorious  reign  under  the  compe  tíng  iníluence  of  his  mother. 
Galla  Placidia,  and  his  all-powerful  master  of  soldiers  Aetius.  On  Stein’s  view,  the 
rehabilitation  was  an  early  illustration  ofthe  policy  of  the  then  newly  dominant  Aetius 
to  conciliate  the  ar  istocracy  of  Rome.  For  Oost,  this  was  the  policy  rather  of  Galla 
Placidia."19  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  aristocracy  at  large,  even  the  few  remaining 
pagans  among  them,  would  be  pleased  by  such  a  gesture.  As  we  have  just seen,  like  any 
aristocratic  famiiy,  the  Nicomachi  were  engaged  in  constant  rivalry  with  their  peers, 
and  not  just  Chxisbans.  A  letter  of  Symmachus  expresses  anxiety  that  the  pagan 
Euangelus  will  bad-mouth  the  younger  Flavian  at  court  in  397 .«•>  Their  fall  írom  power 
in  394  must  have  delighted  those  rivals,  pagans  no  less  than  Chrístians. 

¡46.  M.-J.  Dclage  .Chain  ¿‘Aries:  Sermons  1  (París  ,97.),  95-  The  Syinmachus  ciülions  «en,  to  have  been 
taken  Irom  S.don.us  (fy.  vni.  .o,  citeH  by  ñame,  Symmehuimim  M).  in  one  sermón  (11%  3) 
Caesanus  cites  it  as  r Ha  ¡ajenia  Wn  in  a  secón, i  (136.  +)  as  r llam  senkntiam  sueculjrcm 

¡juukinsei!  vahie  utilem. 

147.  Solari  1936,  357-60;  Grünewald  1991, 486,  with  earlierreferencea. 

148.  Browni96i,4. 

’-,y-  3405  Twyman  I970'  0ust  W».  «•  (fer  whom  the  letter  was  written  by  Placidia 

150.  That  is  10  say,  the  'real*  Euangelus,  not  the  Macrobian  interlocutor  (Ch.  7. 9). 
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A  less  grandiose  explanation  will  suífice.  The  inscription  does  indecd  have  an 
agenda  beyond  the  rehabilitation  of  a  man  dead  thirty-seven  years:  to  promote  the 
[•íicoraachi,  past,  present  and  fu  ture.  Even  after  the  lifting  of  infamia  in  395,  that 
defaced  monument  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  was  an  embarrassment  for  the  entire 
famiiy-  The  initiatíve  for  imperial  rescripts  carne  from  members  of  the  consistory,  in 
particular  from  the  praetorian  prefect.,sl  Tlie  younger  Flavian  took  advantage  of  the 
opp0rtunity  presented  by  his  own  prefecture  to  make  a  personal  request  a  weak 
emperor  was  unlikely  to  deny  his  chief  miníster:  the  imperial  eulogy.  It  was  not  Aetius 
or  Galla  Placidia  who  drafted  the  imperial  letter,  but  Flavian  himself — as  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  use  of  his  father-in-law’s  trick  of  blaming  setbacks  on  the  jealousy  of 
rivals.  The  famiiy  could  now  holtl  up  their  heads  and  see  their  great  ancestor’s  ñame 
and  titles  where  they  belonged  in  the  public  places  of  Rome  together  with  his  peers, 
complete  with  the  all-important  * eterna!  commendation”  oían  emperor. 

Tire  new  inscription  ends  as  it  began  with  the  younger  Flavian: 

The  honor  of  the  younger  Flavianus,  which,  thanks  to  his  father's  upbringing, 
has  often  been  praised  by  us  and  our  predecessors,  seems  only  half  complete 
compared  to  the  sumtnit  of  the  praetorian  prefecture  which  his  providente  and 
industry  enhances  every  day,  unless  he  finally  recovers  the  integrity  of  his  whole 
house  and  famiiy. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  final  sentence,  which  holds  up  his  “descendants"  (in  the 
context  evidently  including  Nicomachus  Dexter,  who  superintended  the  erectíon  of 
the  statue)  for  the  same  admiration  as  Flavian  himself.  Dexter  no  doubt  had  sons  and/ 
ornephews  with  expectations  of  rank  and  privilege. 


151.  "The  suggestiü ...  was  usually  put  forward  formally  by  a  praetorian  or  City  prefect,"  Harries  19S8, 164. 
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How  late  do  we  find  pagan  writer $  revealing  their  paganismin  theirwritings?  Once  upon 
a  time  diis seemed  an  easy  quesüon.  Mythological  poets  líke  Claudian  and  Nonnus  were 
unhestitatingly  Idendiied  as  pagans,  defiant  pagans.  Nowadays  we  malee  more  aüowance 
íbr  the  influence  of  the  li  terary  tradi  tion  on  Christian  writers  in  secular  genres.  There  are 
a  number  of  Latín  writers  of  the  late  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries  whose  reíigtous  beliefs 
have  been  repeatedly  debated  over  the  years;  Ausonius,  Claudian,  Rutilius  Namatianus, 
Macrobius,  Martianus  Capeüa,  Pacatos  Drepanius,  to  ñame  the  most  prominen  t. 

It  is  often  claimed  of  writers  who  fall  into  this  category  that  such  and  sueh  a  passage 
'could  not  have  been  written  by  a  Christian .”  At  best,  this  means  that  a  well-informed 
and  observant  Christian  is  not  likety  to  have  written  thus.  But  a  poorly  informed  or  not 
very  pious  Christian  might  have.  And  even  a  well-informed  and  observant  Christian 
might  have  ¡f  he  was  writing  in  a  classicizing  genre,  for  example  an  epithalmium  or  a 
panegyríc,  whether  in  prose  or  (esperially)  verse.  If  all  we  had  from  the  pen  of  Sidonius 
Apolfinaris  was  his  imperial  panegyrics,  and  we  knew  nothing  about  his  Life  beyond 
these  poeras,  it  might  well  have  been  argued  that  he  was  a  pagan.  It  might  have  seemed 
surprísing  to  find  a  pagan  celebrating  (as  Sidonius  did)  Christian  emperors  of  the  4sos 
and  4Ó0S,  but  tlie  Egyptian  pagan  Pamprepius  briefly  enjoyed  high  favor  at  court  in 
Constan  tinople  in  the  late  470S.1  The  survivai  of  Sidonius’s  correspondence  puts  it 
beyond  doubt  that  he  had  always  been  a  Christian,  who  eventuaily  entered  the  church 
and  ended  his  days  as  a  bishop.  As  late  as  468  (his  panegyríc  on  Anthemius),  audiences 
at  western  courts  dearly  still  enjoyed  classicizing  poetry  full  of  the  oíd  mythology. 

All  too  often,  havinginferred,  usually  on  the  basis  of  just  one  or  two  passages,  that 
one  of  these  writers  is  a  pagan,  some  critics  at  once  take  the  further  steps  of  assuming 
that  he  must  therefore  have  been  hostile  to  Christianity,  assign  him  to  “pagan  circles,” 
and  then  look  for  signs  of  covert  polemic.  The  polemic  is  always  covert,  never  open, 
because  (we  are  assured)  pagans  did  not  daré  to  speak  their  mind  openly.  Alfóldi, 
Straub,  and  Chastagnol  are  the  classic  exponen ts.  More  recently,  here  is  Shanzer, 
writing  on  Martianus  Capella:  "Too  often  a  discreet  silence  on  the  part  of  a  pagan 
autíior  is  taken  for  lack  of  conviction,  rather  than  a  refusal  to  recognize  Christianity 
and  an  unwillingness  to  get  involved  in  the  possible  legal  consequences  ofprofessed 

1.  Cameron  in  Bagnall  2007. 
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paganism.”  Her  claim  that  the  “esoteric  material  in  Martianus’  work  would  have  been 
prosecutable"  is  improbable  in  itself  and  further  undermined  by  the  lack  of  any  known 
prosccution  for  any  pagan  work.  Her  emphasis  on  Marüanus’s  knowledge  of 
lamblichus  and  the  Chaldaean  oracles  proves  nothing.  Both  were  known  to  the 
Christian  Synesius.  Praetextatus’s  speech  on  solar  theology  in  Macrobius's  Satumaiia 
(she  even  less  probably  suggests)  is  “a  rationalizing,  monotheistic,  pagan  answer”  to 
Christian  attacks  on  the  incredible  multiplicity  of  pagan  deities.2 

Such  an  approach  presupposes  that  any  and  all  pagans  should  be  expected  to  be 
actively  hostile  to  Christianity  simply  by  virtue  of  their  paganism.  The  grammarian 
Servius  is  often  assumed  to  have  been  engaged  in  an  implicit  battle  against  the  rising 
jíde  of  Christianity  (Ch,  16).  Many  scholars  have  operated  on  this  assumption  without 
stating  it  so  bluntly.  But  it  is  by  no  means  obviously  true  of  even  the  most  prominent 
western  pagans:  Symmachus,  for  example,  There  is  simply  no  evidence  that  Christians 
inauthority  actually  punished  the  expression  of  pagan  sentiments.5  Obviously,  there 
must  have  been  some  limits.  But  so  far  as  we  know  courteous  disagreement  was  never 
forbidden.  A  full  treatment  would  fiU  another  book.  What  follows  is  no  more  than  a 
few  dísconnected  sketches  on  a  handful  of  individual  writers. 


i:  RUTILIUS  NAMATIANUS 


Many  (too  many)  studies  have  been  devoted  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  Rutilius. 
One  ox  two  outliers  have  aüowed  the  possibility  that  he  was  a  Christian;  the  great 
majority  have  concludcd  that  he  was  a  pagan,  wíth  many  insisting  that  he  was  an 
ardent  pagan  who  hated  Christians.  The  key  passages  are  his  denunciatíons  ofmonks 
and  Jews,  traditionally  read  as  indirect  attacks  on  Christianity,  and  above  all  his  attack 
On  Stilicho  for  burning  the  Sibylline  books.4  Since  Iris  voyage  can  be  securely  dated  to 
autumn  417  and  his  fomous  little  poem  not  long  after,  it  would  be  ¡mportant  if  a 
prominent  pagan  could  be  shown  to  express  such  views  openly  this  late.  Claudio 
Bondi's  2003  film  de  Reditu  (il  rítorno)  represents  Rutilius  returning  to  Gaul  in  order 
to  raise  an  army  to  overthrow  the  Christian  government  of  Ravenna  (excerpts  avail- 
üble  on  YouTube).  He  would  (I  suspect)  have  been  very  disappointed  if  he  had  tried 
to  rally  the  now  largely  Christian  aristocracy  of  Román  Gaul  for  any  such  attempt. 

My  purpose  is  more  limited  than  these  studies.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  proposi- 
tions  can  be  proved.  Take  the  case  of  Claudian.  Augustine  calis  him  “alien  from  the 
ñame  of  Christ  ”  but  we  do  not  know  whether  he  had  positive  informa  tion  or  was  just 
guessing  from  his  poems.  Orosius  calis  him  a  "most  stubborn  pagan,"  but  otherwise 
Simply  copied  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Augustine.  The  "pagan"  imagery  of  which 

a.  Shanzer  1986, 136, 17;  Cameron  and  Long  1993, JJJ see  Ch.  7. 13. 

3.  Chastagnol  1991. 40-42;  against,  Cameron  196S,  240-4*!;  Syme,  Román  Papen  3  (1984),  899  909. 

4.  Corsaro  1981,  $S-M;  Wnlfij  Lancel,  and  Soler  2007,  xiii-xvii. 
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critics  once  used  to  mako  so  much  is  now  recognized  to  be  purely  Iiterary.'’  While 
there  is  no  way  of  discovering  his  personal  bdiefs,  there  is  one  thing  we  do  know  f0r 
certain:  all  his  poems  were  written  for  Christian  patruns  and  publicly  performed  in 
front  of  an  overwhelmingly  Christian  audience  at  cour t  in  Milán  and  (later)  Ravenn* 
Claudian  was  more  than  a  court  panegyrist.  He  was  at  the  canter  of  a  Iiterary  circle  at 
court.  His  minor  poems  inelude  severa!  addressed  to  high  imperial  officials,  some  cer- 
tainly  and  all  probably  Christians.  In  addition,  he  enjoyed  a  do  se  personal  relatíon- 
ship  with  the  pious  empress  Serena,  to  whom  he  addressed  severa!  poems,  one 
thanking  her  for  íinding  him  a  wife.5 6  Clearly  his  poetry  appealed  to  at  any  rate  my 
"center-Christian"  group.  If  he  was  a  pagan,  he  cannot  have  been  considered  a  militant 
pagan  by  those  who  knew  him  best  And  if  Claudians  “pagan”  poems  were  so  popular 
with  Christians,  then  the  argument  that  other  works  of  “pagan”  character  must  have 
been  written  by  and  for  pagans  loses  much  ofits  forcé. 

Interpretation  of  RutiJiuss  De  reditu  suo  has  been  transformed  since  1970,  wben 
Mirella  Ferrari  unexpectedly  found  thirty-nine  fragmentary  lines  from  Bk  ii,  till  then 
lost  except  for  the  íirst  sixty-eight  lines.7 8  The  most  important  gain  is  the  discovery  that 
the  poem  as  a  whole  cannot  after  all  be  interpretad  straightforwardly  in  terms  of 
Rutiliuss  supposed  paganism.  We  now  know  that  the  invective  against  Stilicho  at  the 
beginning  of  Bk  ii  was  followed  (and  balanced)  by  a  eulogy  of  the  patrician  Constantius, 
a  devout  Christian.  Whatever  we  decide  about  the  attack  on  Stilicho  for  burníng  the 
Sibylline  books  (ii.  51-56),  the  main  thrust  of  the  attack  is  clearly  Rutiliuss  conviction 
that  Stilicho  betrayed  Rome  to  the  Goths,  an  accusation  by  no  means  coníined  to 
pagans.  In  a  paper  on  Stilichos  supposed  treachery  written  beíbre  Ferraris  discovery, 
Cracco  Ruggini  suggested  that  Rutilius’s  attack  on  Stilicho  was  “probably  a  polemic 
against  the  policies  oí  Constantiu s."s  A  reaso  nable  suggestion  on  the  evidence  then 
available,consistentwith  theassumption  that  his  resen  tmentagainst  Stilicho  was  largely 
inspired  by  the  latters  supposedly  anti-pagan  policies.  But  we  can  now  see,  on  the  cón- 
trary,  that  the  condemnation  of  Stilichos  treachery  prepares  the  ground  for  praise  of 
Constantius  for  repairing  the  damage  and  íinally  bringíng  the  Goths  to  their  knees.  This 
ncwly  discovered  praise  of  Constantius  also  undermmes  the  oíd  assumption  that  De 
reditu  is  a  prívate  poem,  in  tended  for  an  audience  of  the  poets  pagan  fríends,  which  in 
turn  further  Iessens  the  likelihood  that  it  is  any  sense  a  pagan  manifestó. 

In  the  most  famous  passage  of  his  poem,  Rutiláis  eloquently  describes  how  Rome 
has  always  risen  with  renewed  and  increased  strength  from  her  defeats,  whether 
the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  Pyrrhus,  or  HannibaL  More  than  a  century  ago  Dufourcq 

5.  For  more  details  and  older  views,  soe  my  C.Iaudian  ( 1970). 

6.  Camarón  1970,  .193-  402;  an  50  must  be read  as  an  aitatk  on Jacoliuss excessive  devotion  to  the  cult  of 
saints,  not  as  an  attack  on  the  cult  itself:  Vanderspod  1986;  Consolino  zoo*;  D.  Woods,  CQ41  (1991), 
571*74. 

7.  Ferrari  1973.  i-4i¡  for  the  most  recent  text  and  disaiss.ons  of  these  lines,  Wolíf,  Uncel,  and  Soler  2007, 
xlvii-lv. 

8.  Cracco  Ruggmi  1968,  +47  n.  64, 
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^ggested  that  this  was  a  discreet  pagan  reply  to  Augustine's  thesis  (in  CD  i-iii)  that 
these  same  early  defeats  proved  that  the  pagan  gods  did  not  exist.  Courcelle  tried  to 
strengthen  the  argument,  arguing  that  Rutilius  knew  CD  iv-v  as  well.y 

qhere  is  in  fact  one  further  scrap  of  evidence.  In  the  course  of  a  bitter  invective 


against  thejews  (i.  395-98),  Rutilius  makes  the  point  that,  ironically  enough,  it  was 
Titus’s conquest  ofjudaea  that  dispersed  thejews  throughout  the world: 


latius  excisae  pestis  contagia  serpunt, 
victoresque  suos  natío  victa  premit. 

Once  the  pestwas  destroyed  its  contagión  spread  farand  wide; 
the  conquered  nation  overwhelmed  its  own  conquerors. 


Commentators  have  long  noticed  the  cióse  similar! ty  in  both  thought  and  language 
between  the  last  line  and  fragment  42  of  Sénecas  De  Superstitione,  also  an  invective  on 
thejews:  “the  customs  of  this  detestable  race  have  become  so  prevalent  that  they  have 
been  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  world;  the  conquered  have  imposed  their  laws  on 
their  conquerors"  (victi  victoribus  leges  dederunt ).  That  captive  Greece  had  captured 
Rome  was  a  commonplace,  but  Seneca  is  Rutilius's  only  known  predecessor  in 
applying  the  same  epigram  to  the  Jewish  Diaspora.  'There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is 
echoingSeneca's  words. 

But  where  did  he  read  them?  Seneca's  prose  writings  were  not  fashionable  in  the 
pagan  áreles  of  the  later  erapire,  His  style  was  severely  criticized  by  Fronto  and 
Gelhus,  and  he  is  scldom  quoted  by  the  grammarians.  Ñor  did  he  share  to  the  same 
Jegree  in  the  rcvival  of  interest  in  Silver  Age  writers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century!0 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  widely  read  and  admired  by  Christians.  As  early  as  the 
second  century  dose  parallels  to  New  Testament  ideas  and  phrases  were  noted  in  his 
writings,  and  to  Tertullian  he  was  Seneca  saepe  noster.  By  the  fourth  century  it  was  even 
believed  that  he  had  known  St.  Paul,  and  a  correspondence  between  them  (in  bad 
Latín)  was  duly  produced  to  prove  it. 

Jerome  went  so  far  as  to  inelude  Seneca  in  his  catalogue  of  Christian  writers.  Of  all 
his  works,  De  Superstitione  was  the  one  most  likely  to  be  read  by  Christians  rather  than 
pagans.  For  the  attack  it  contains  on  the  Román  State  religión  was,  according  to 
Augustine,  “fuller  and  sharper"  than  even  Varro’s  (CD  iv.  10) — obviously  a  Christian 
perspective,  but  nonetheless  a  judgement  borne  out  by  the  extant  fragments.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  of  the  fifteen  that  survive  only  one  is  quoted  by  a  grammarian, 
onebyTertullian — -and  the  remaining  thirteen  by  Augustine  in  the  City  o/God.11  In  all 


9  Dufourcq  1905, 488-92;  Courcelle  1964, 104-7. 

lo-  Macrob.  Sal.  pr.  and  1.  2.  7  quote  from  Sen.  Epp.  84  and  47  more  or  less  verbatim,  probably  at  second 
huid. 


11  O'D.ily  1999, 109, 250-51. 
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probability  Rutilius  Jen  ved  bis  knowledge  of  this  passage  from  the  same  source  as  us 
CD  vi.  11,  a  chapter  titled  “What  Seneca  thought  about  thejews."  If  Rutilius  had  read 
CD  i-v,  why  not  vi  too?  Books  i-lii  appeared  in  412,  iv-v  in  414/15,  and  vi-xi  in  41$ 
Since  Rutilius  was  writing  in  October  417,  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  him 
the  early  chapters  of  the  latest  instaliment. 

Yet  this  would  not  make  it  a  pagan  reply.  Rutilius  does  not  turn  the  passage  against 
Augustine.  He  simply  borrows  it  for  his  own  anti-Jewish  polemic.  No  Christian  reader 
would  have  taken  any  exception  to  these  sentiments.  As  for  his  emphasis  on  Rome’s 
recovery  from  past  disasters,  that  can  be  sufficiently  explained  ¡n  terms  of  a  different 
aspect  of  the  date.  For  five  years  aíter  their  sack  of  Rome  in  410,  the  Goths  had 
continuad  under  Athaulf  and  Wallia  to  cause  trouble  to  the  Romans,  until,  early  in 
416,  the  patrician  Constantíus  starved  them  into  surrender  in  east  Spain.  Thereafter 
they  fought  as  allies  ofRome  against  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain. 

Since  we  now  know  that  Bk  ii  went  on  to  praise  Constantius’s  settlement  of  the 
Gothic  problem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  i.  141-44  allude  precisely  to  the  Gothic 
defeatof4i6. 

ergo  age,  sacrilegae  tándem  cadat  hostia  gentis: 

submittant  trepidi  pérfida  colla  Getae. 
ditia  pacatae  dent  vectigalia  terrae: 

impleat  augustos  barbara  praeda  sinus. 

Come  then,  let a  sacrilegious  race  fall  at  last  in  sacrifice;  Jet  the  trembling  Goths 
bend  their  treacherous  necks  in  surrender.  Let  the  pacified  lands  pay  rich 
tribute  and  barbarían  booty  fill  [Rome's]  inajestic  lap. 

It  may  well  be  that  Rutilius  was  unimpressed  by  Augustine’s  inference  from  Rome's 
pre-Christian  defeats.  But  there  is  no  need  to  interpret  his  own  emphasis  on  Rome's 
resilience  in  terms  of  anti-Christian  polemic.  It  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Goths,  the  most  recent  and  (as  it  must  have  seemed  to  everybody  at  the  time, 
Christians  no  less  than  pagans)  spectacular  illustration  of  his  thcme.  Aiter  oniy  six 
years,  Rome  had  risen  above  its  worst  disaster  in  almost  a  millenium  and  defeated  the 
enemy  who  inflicted  it.  Courcelle  aptly  quotes  the  parallel  of  Orosius,  writing  in  the 
following  year  (418),  who  from  his  very  diíferent  standpoint  took  a  similarly  opti- 
mistic  viewof  the  future  ofthe  empire  under  the  new  Romano- Gothic  alliance.  Most 
commentators  explain  sacrilegae... gentis  as  the  sacrilege  of  attacking  Rome,  which 
might  well  be  what  Rutilius  had  in  mind,  But  many  contemporaries  were  likely  to 
think  of  the  Goths’  Arianism.  lf  Rutilius  really  read  as  far  as  Bk  vi  of  the  City  of  God 
wíthout  attacking  its  thesis,  that  does  not  suggest  an  aggressive  pagan. 

To  return  to  the  attack  on  thejews,  the  context  is  highly  circumstantial:  Rutilius’s 
indignation  at  a  Jewish  innkeeper  who  overcharged  him.  In  addition,  he  begins  by 
denouncing  circumcision,  emphatically  rejected  by  Christians,  before  rehearsing  a 
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series  of  traditional  anti-Jewish  motifs  of  Román  satire.12  According  to  Lana,  “It  is 
obvioüS  that  Rutilius  could  notspeak  freely  in  his  poem.”'3  On  the  contrary.  He  seems 
,0  gí ve  free  rein  to  his  strongest  feelings  in  these  invectives.  And  now  we  know  that  Bk 
ii  went  On  to  praise  the  administration  of  Constantíus,  ít  is  difficult  to  see  why  he 
should  have  felt  unable  to  speak  freely.  There  was  no  reason  why  any  contemporary, 
Christian  or  pagan,  should  see  this  for  anythíng  but  what  it  was:  an  open  attack  on 
jews,  not  a  covert  attack  on  Christians. 

Ihe  same  applies  to  the  two  attacks  on  monks.  It  is  impor  tant  to  bear  in  mind  how 
very  different  from  simple  conversión  to  Christianity  or  even  organizad  monasticism 
¡s  the  extreme  form  of  ascetícism — withdrawal  to  an  uninhabited  island — that 
Rutilius  attacks  in  both  passages  (i.  439-5^  and  515-26).  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
reacted  with  horror  to  tliese  island  hermits.  He  was  meant  to.  'Ihe  most  alarming 
account  of  the  phenomenon  comes  (predictably  enough)  from  the  pen  o/Jerome, 
who  describes  how,  in  374,  his  boyhood  friend  Bonosus,  a  young  man  of  culture, 
wealth,  and  rank,  gave  them  all  up  to  live  in  sackcloth  on  a  desoíate,  dangerous,  and 
terrifying  island,  forever  surrounded  by  the  din  of  waves  crashing  against  bare  rocks. 
This  overwrought  picture  was  clearly  intended  to  inspire  horror  as  much  as  admira- 
tion.  Ñor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  The  first  generation  of  western  hermits  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  reading  the  Life  ofAntony.  They  were  tryíng  to  re-create  the  world  of 
the  Desert  Fathers  with  all  its  most  extreme  privations  in  Italy  and  GauL  In  the  absence 
of  real  deserts,  the  abundan  ce  of  uninhabited  islands  was  the  natural  alternative — as 
Jeromehimself  reveáis  by  describinga  pious  youngman  as  “burning  daily  to  make  his 
way  to  the  monasteries  of  Egypt...or  at  least  to  live  a  lonely  life  in  the  Dalmatian 
islands.”14  This  is  why  he  insists  that  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  of  shade  on 
Bonosus  s  island. 

Tlie  earliestknown  example  is  St.  Martin,  who  lived  for  a  year  or  two  ca.  358  on  the 
island  of  Gallinaria  with  a  single  companion.,s  The  generally  hostile  reaction  of  urban 
eliteswas  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  deportaron  to  an  uninhabited  island 
( relegatio )  had  long  been  a  standard  form  of  imprisonment  for  members  of  the  Román 
elite.  Ammianus  records  two  cases  of  relegation  to  the  Dalmatian  island  of  Boae  in  361 
and  368, 16  and  some  Priscillianist  heredes  were  sentenced  to  exile  on  the  remóte  Scilly 
Isles.17  It  has  been  suspected  that  Martins  was  a  case  of  imprisonment  rather  than 


12  Sehenkl  1911, 391-410.  According  to  Gager  1985,  $6,  “Circumcision  carne  to  be  seen  as  a  synonym  for 
Judaism  itself.”  At  i.  389  Rulílius  applies  the  much-díscussed  phrase  radix  ¡tullitíae  to  Judaism,  and 
many  have  been  tempted  to  identify  ¡tullitia  as  Christianity  (see  now  the  note  in  Wolft  Lancel,  and 
Soler  aooy).  But  the  nine  following  lines  are  exclusiveiy  devoted  to  Judaism,  and  given  Christianity  s 
emphatie  rejection  of  Judaism,  this  would  be  an  improhably  antiquarian  way  for  a  pagan  to  attack 
Christianity  as  late  as  the  iifth  century. 

‘i-  Lana  1961,  167. 

•<-  Jer.Sp. 3.  4-3j  p,  60. 10  (396);  cf.  Ep.  118. 5  (406). 

■S-  V.Mari.  6.  s,  with  Fontaine  1968, 599-601. 

16  Aram.Marc.  12. 3.  f¡  and  28.  l  23. 

Stilp.  Sev.  Chron.  2.51.4. 
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voluntary  wíthtlrawal,w  and  it  is  surely  no  coíncidence  that  both  Jerome  ( carcerem ) 
and  Rutilius  {ergastula)  introduce  prison  terms,  albeit  metaphorically,  into  their 
descriptions. 

Some  of  these  islands  resembled  the  Egyptian  desert  less  than  others.  The  Lérins 
Islands,  fbr  example,  off  the  French  Riviera,  a  fifteen-minute  boat  ride  from  modera 
Cannes.  The  Lérins  community  were  not  wild-eyed  hermits,  but  Gallic  aristocrats, 
men  of  culture  and  natural  authority,  many  of  whomi  wrote  books  and  engaged  ener- 
getically  in  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  región.19  One  of  them  gives  the  game  away 
with  a  lyrical  description  of  the  place  as  a  locus  amoenus.20  But  Hilarios,  in  his  biography 
of  the  founder,  St.  Honoratus,  did  his  best  to  maintain  the  forbidding  desert  stereo- 
type:  when  Honoratus  arrived  the  islands  had  been  abandoned21  (he  claimed)  because 
ofpoisonous  snakes,  which  miracuiously  withdrew  the  moment  the  saint  landedP 
The  Lérins  settlements  date  from  ca.  400/410.  By  ca.  386  Ambrose  knew  of  a 
number  ofisland  hermits;  in  letters  of  399  and  406  Jerome  refers  to  such  hermits  being 
supported  by  his  friends  Fabiola  and  Julianus.2*  Around  398  Augustine  wrote  to  the 
abbot  of  the  community  on  Capraria  (the  subject  of  Rutilius ’s  first  invective),  and 
(according  to  Orosius)  their  prayers  helped  Mascezels  expedition  against  Gildo  in 
that  year.24  Island  hermits  were  clearly  a  newly  fashionable  phenomenan  of  Rutilius^ 
day  (he  must  have  been  born  370/380). 

The  context  of  the  second  attackon  the  monjes  (i.  517-26)  is  as  circumstantial  as  the 
attackon  thejews.  As  hisship  passed  by  the  uninhabited  island  of  Gorgo,  Rutilius  was 
reminded  of  a  fellow  countryman,  a  young  man  of  good  Family  with  an  excellent 
marriage,  who  had  thrown  it  all  away  to  live  in  squalor  and  solitude  there.  Why  should 
this  invective  have  made  anyone  thinkofordinaryurban  Christians,  mostof  them  just 
as  appalled  by  these  island  hermits  as  pagans.2-4  Twenty  years  beíore  Rutilius  wrote,  a 
monk  called  jovinian,  though  a  celibate  himself,  attadked  what  he  saw  as  the  exaltation 
of  celibacy  over  the  married  State  as  a  ‘dogma  against  nature."  His  views  were  eventu- 
ally  condemned,  but  for  a  while  they  drew  much  popular  support  ín  the  Christian 
community  0/  Rome.2fl  Other  Christians,  most  notoriously  but  not  ordy  Jerome, 
accused  Román  monks  of  gluttony  and  hypocrisy.27  Monas  ticism,  espedally  in  its  most 
extreme  form,  threatened  the  traditional  way  of  Ufe  of  the  Román  aristocracy,2ít 

18.  Fontaine  196S,  600. 

19.  Courcelle  1968,  379  409;  Mathisen  19S9, 83-85  (culture);  85-140  (polines). 

20.  iiipiu  cateas,  herbu  virens,  Jhnbiu,  reniten*,  visibu,  odoribinque  manida...,  Eucherius,  De  laude 
eretw  4 1. 

21.  Though  certdinly  settled  in  earlier  times:  Strabo  4-  c  10;  Valentín  (next  note)  108  n.  1. 

21.  Hilarius,  Vrtii  Houorali  15  =  Vie  dt  Saint  Hoiwrat,  M.-D.  Valentín  (ed.)  (París  1977),  106-10. 

23.  Ambr.  Hcxaemeran  iii.  5. 23;  Jer.  Ep.  77. 6  (399)  and  118. 5  (406). 

24.  Aug.  Ep.  48;  Oros.  vii.  36.  5. 

25.  For  a  list  ot 'lnselcremiten,"  Lorenz  1966, 11. 

26.  Duval  2003;  Hunter  2007. 

27.  Wiesen  1964, 86-90;  Conuituitnmei  Zacchaei  et  Apolhnii  Iii.  3. 1  -  2,  with  Hunter  2007, 59. 

28.  Fontaine  1979;  Gordini  1983;  Hunter  2007. 
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By  no  means  all  Christians  agreed  that  (as  Rutilius  put  it)  “the  divine  is  nurtured 
in  hltb-**9  Many  Christian  members  of  the  elite  had  reservations  enough  about  sons 
and  daughters  giving  away  their  money  and  adopting  the  ascetic  lifestyle  in  cities  or 

fanuly  eStates  (Paulinus  of  Ñola  and  the  younger  Melania  a  decade  or  so  earlier). 
gui  the  danger  of  desert  islands  (on  top  of  their  prison  associations)  was  something 
altogether  different.  There  is  no  reason  most  contemporaríes  should  not  have  taken 
both  invectives  at  face  valué  as  attacks  on  island  hermits  rather  than  Christians  in  gen¬ 
eral  Indeed,  many  conservative  Christians  would  have  warmly  endorsad  such  hos- 
tility  to  this  alarming  development. 

The  fourth  of  the  poet's  invectives  accuses  Stilicho  of  betraying  Rome  to  the  Goths 
and  buming  the  Sibylline  books  (ii.  41-60).  The  latter  accusatíon  has  always  been 
identihed  as  the  clearest  single  proof  of  Rutilius's  paganism  and  requires  more 
extended  discussion.  It  has  often  been  taken  for  granted  that  Stilicho's  treatment  of 
the  Sibylline  books  was  a  ddiberately  anti-pagan  act,  sometímes  connected  with  his 
spoliation  of  the  gates  of  the  Capitol  recorded  by  Zosimus.30  But  Stilicho’s  motive  in 
stripping  the  Capitol  gates  was  surely  his  need  for  gold  to  pay  the  four  thousand 
pounds  of  gold  demanded  by  Alarle  in  405,’*  not  hostility  to  paganism.  He  normally 
Jid  his  best  to  concíllate  the  pagan  aristocracy,  so  far  as  he  could  without  making  any 
concessionson  the  religious  front. 12 

The  Sibylline  books  had  long  been  a  marginal  (if  picturesque)  element  in  the  complex 
of  rituaís  that  made  up  Román  paganism,  consulted  at  irregular  intervals  in  times  ofdanger 
or  disaster.  And  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  on,  only  emperors  were  authorized  to  order 
consultado»,  which  they  did  very  rarely,  and  only  when  it  suited  their  own  ends.3J  There  is 
no  good  evidence  that  they  were  consulted  at  all  between  the  late  first  and  mid-third  cen- 
tunes.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  have  been  ‘  associated  in  the  post-Constantine 
period  with  militant  paganism.”*4  Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  link  them  with  the  genera- 
tion  ofSymmachus  or  the  banningofsacrifice,  as  often  assumed  on  the  basis  of  one  or  two 
referentes  ín  the  Historia  Augusta.  Symmachus  himself  never  mentions  them,  ñor  did  the 
pagan  Eutropius  lind  room  for  a  single  reference  in  his  potted  account  of  one  thousand 
years  of  Román  history.  Servius  too  shows  little  interest  Donatus  devoted  a  long  note  to 
sacrifices  performed  by  the  quimiectmviri  sacris /adunáis,  the  priests  responsable  for  Con¬ 
sulting  the  books.  But  Servius,  writing  in  the  420S,  dropped  it.  He  knew  that  during  the 
empire  they  were  housed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  by  his  characterislic  use  of  the 
imperfect  ( servabantur ;  “used  to  be  kept")  he  treats  them  as  a  thing  of  the  past  (Ch.  16). 

19-  ¡lluvia  caalcstid  pasci,  i.  523. 

J°'  v-  38.  5;  Mamrino  1938,  249-50;  Paschoud,  Zosime  3.  1  (1986),  166.  It  is  rrue  that  the  Sibylline 

books  were  originally  kept  on  the  Capitol,  but  Augustus  had  long  ago  moved  them  to  the  temple 

of  Palatino  Apollo. 

31  7o5.  v.  29.  j);  Paschoud  iii.  1  (1986),  220, 267. 

32-  Cauieion  1970, 230-41;  Marcene  in  Paschoud  1986, 145-62. 

33-  Parke  1988,  210. 

34-  B;rd  1994, 146. 
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'Ihe  HA  reports  an  obviously  fictitious  debate  in  which  one  senator  reproaches  hí$ 
colleagues  for  delaying  to  consult  tlie  books  under  Aurelian;  the  author  (lien  cites  an 
(obviously  forged)  letter  from  Aurelian  with  the  same  complaínt,  expressing  astonish- 
ment  at  their  hesitation  “as  though  they  were  deliberating  in  a  Christian  church  rather 
than  a  temple  of  all  the  gods"  (Aun  20. 5).  Certainly  a  hit  at  Christianity,  but  aiso  at  the 
senate,  ñor  is  it  obvious  that  Chis  debate  is  “propaganda"  for  the  Sibylline  books.  The 
wríter  was  apparendy  unaware  that  the  books  were  not  cansulted  about  military  prob- 
lems  and  that  only  the  emperor  could  order  consultation.1*  The  last  known  occasions 
when  they  were  consulted  do  not  suggest  any  pagan  bias.  Maxentius  supposedly  con- 
sulted  them  before  the  Battie  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  in  312,  and  was  told  (with  suspi- 
dously  Delphic  ambiguity)  that  enemies  of  Rome  would  perish;'6 Julián  ordered  them 
consulted  about  his  Persian  expedition  in  361,  and  then  disregarded  the  warning  rvot  to 
leave  his  írontiers  that  year.  '7  If  any thing,  both  stories  are  hos  tile  to  pagan  emperors. 

To  link  in  teres  t  in  the  Sibylline  books  with  the  “pagan  revivar  of  the  390S  is  to 
overlook  a  couple  of intriguing  texts  that  point  to  much  earlier  interest.  According  to 
Aurelius  Víctor  (361)  and  the  so-called  Epitome  ele  Caesuribus  (395),  when  consulted 
about  the  threat  from  the  Goths  in  2Ó9/70,  the  Sibylline  books  decreed  that  the  “fore- 
most  man  in  the  senate"  should  consécrate  himself  to  victory.  When  Pomponius 
Bassus  oflered  himself,  the  emperor  Claudius  II  claimed  the  honor  instead,  and  routed 
the  Goths  by  sacrificing  his  own  life,  “reviving  the  tradition  of  the  Decii."w  Claudius 
may  have  consulted  the  books,  but  the  only  fact  here  is  his  death  soon  after  defeating 
the  Goths  (according  to  Eutropius  and  the  HA  from  the  plague).  This  is  certainly  a 
iiction,  but  from  the  age  of  Constantine  at  latest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  spe- 
cifically  pagan  purpose. 

Even  in  the  HA,  references  to  the  Sibyllines  are  not  always  to  the  “officiaT  books 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apollo.  The  clearest  illustration  is  the  claim  that  they 
foretold  the  accession  of  Hadrian. w  This  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a  formal  con- 
sultation,  restricted  to  times  of  crisis,  when  the  quindecimviri  would  ídentify  a  passage 
in  the  Sibyllines  that  seemed  relevant  and  make  a  recommendation.  For  example,  the 
Uves  of  Gallienus  (5.  s)  and  the  Gordians  (26.  2)  record  consuítations  after  eaxth* 
quakes,  in  both  cases  recommending  the  performance  ofspecific  rituals.  Whether  true 
or  not,  these  are  at  any  rate  plausible  scenarios.  But  a  formal  consultation  about  the 
identity  of  a  future  emperor  (by  definition  under  his  predecessor)  is  inconceivable. 

Yet  it  is  not  puré  inventíon.  There  can  be  iittle  doubt  that  what  the  writer  had  in 
mind  here  is  a  passage  in  the  twelfth  in  the  surviving  Corpus  of  "unoffidal”  Sibylline 
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Orarles  thatdoes  indeed  ofFer  an  unmistakable  (ifobviouslyposteventum)  prophecy 
ofthereígn  of  Hadrian:  “he  will  have  the  ñame  of  a  sea  beginningwith  the  first  letter 
of  the  alphabet  [Adriatic],  in  four  syllables...and  dedícate  temples  in  all  cities, 
inspeCt’nS  wor^  on  bis  own  feet  ”40  The  claim  that  the  emperor  Tacitus  was  like- 
wise  "promised  by  the  Sibylline  books0  (HA  Tac.  16.  6)  reflects  a  similar  conception, 
whether  or  not  the  writer  was  simply  inventing. 

Ibis  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  significance.  By  late  antiquity,  appeal  to  Sibylline 
Orarles  need  have  no  connection  with  the  Sibylline  books  of  Román  cult — indeed 
seldom  does.  “Unofficial"  collections  of  Sibylline  Orades  had  been  circulating  for 
ccnturies,tnany  of  those  thatsurvivejewish  or  Christian.  Augustine’s  scholarly  friend 
Flaccianus,  procónsul  of  Africa  in  393,  showed  him  a  Greek  Sibylline  with  a  Christian 
acrosticdescribing  the  Lastjudgment.  A  century  earlier  Lactantius  quoted  a  number 
oí  Sibylline  prophedes  of  Christ.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
leenth  orades  were  circulating  together  by  the  mid-third  century,'’1  and  it  seems  clear 
that  the  author  of  the  HA  consulted  Greek  sources  (p.  779). 

To  return  to  Rutilius,  which  Sibylline  books  did  Stilicho  burn,  and  why?  As 
Dcmougeot  saw  a  half-century  ago,  his  motive  must  have  been  to  elimínate  a  current 
Sibylline  prophecy  unfavorable  to  himself  or  his  poiicies.41  A  quarter-century  after  the 
disestablishment  of  the  cults,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  formal  consultation  of 
the  books  formerly  kept  in  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apollo — even  supposing  they  sur- 
vived  the  fire  of  363/0  Five  years  earlier  Prudentius  had  ineluded  the  Sibyl  in  a  list  of 
pagan  orades  now  silent,  drawing  an  absurdly  unhistorical  picture  of  raving  Sibylline 
priests  and  priestesses  (p.  íéi).  Evidently,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  unsensational 
aclivitiesof  the  surely  now  defunct  college  of  quindecimviri. 

The  Oracle  in  question  must  have  been  one  of  the  multitude  of  unofficial  Sibyllines, 
many  of  which  do  indeed  contain  prophedes  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  prophedes  naturally 
very  disturbing  to  any  Román  government  faced  with  a  hostile  barbarían  army  in  Italy. 
According  to  the  Christian  Palladius,  Alaric's  capture  of  Rome  was  “long  ago  foretold 
in  prophecy”  by  which  he  must  have  meant  the  Sibylline  prophecy  that  Rome  would 
bccome  a  ruin  ('Pwp»i  (Súpírj),  already  known  to  Lactantius.’4  In  its  earliest  redaction, 
Ihe  so-called  Tiburtine  Sibyl  “foretells”  a  mighty  warrior  called  Constantine  who  will 
humble  the  Hellenes  (-  pagans)  and  found  Constantinople  (330),  but  then  goes  on  to 
warn  her  not  to  boast,  because  she  will  not  rule  for  sixty years,  In  its  extantform  this  text 
is  in  prose,  but  there  are  telltale  traces  of  the  original  hexameters.45  It  was  evidently 


35.  Paschoud  1001, 357-09,  has  pointed  out  that,  for  a  pagan,  the  writer  15  curiousiy  ill  informed  about 
pagan  cults,  though  1  ain  not  aitracted  by  Üie  idea  that  he  was  a  renegade  Christian. 

36.  Reportad  by  both  Lactantius,  Demort.pers.  44. 8  and  Zosunus,  ii.  16. 1  ( rather  surprismgly  accepted  as 
fact  by  Paschoud,  Zosune  r  [París  2000],  220). 

37.  Amm.  Marc.  23. 1. 7. 

38.  Víctor  34. 1-5;  Epil.  34. 3. 

39.  HA  ¡huir.  i.  8. 


40.  Sífc.  Or.xii.  163-75;  another  possible  link  is  the  claim  at  HAMurcus  24. 4  that  the  famous  rain  miracle 
carne  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  The  only  other  text  to  make  this  claim  is  (again)  Sib.  Or.  12,  at  line  200. 
4i-  Aug.  CD 18. 23  =  Or.  Sib.  viii.  217-50;  Ogilvie  1978, 28-33;  Potter  1990, 154-57. 

4i-  Demougeot  1951, 83-92. 

43-  As  Amm.  Marc.  23. 3, 3  claims. 

44-  PaRHijf.  Laus.  S4. 7;  Sib.  Or.  viii.  165;  iii.  363;  Lact.  Div.  huí.  vii.  25. 7.  The  Metaphrastic  text  of  Palladius 
aitually  cites  the  Sibyl  at  this  point  p.  148. 9  Buder), 

45.  Alexander  1967, 14,  lines  94-95.  For  more  details,  Cameron  2001, 45-52. 
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composed  between  378  (there  is  an  obiique  allusion  to  Che  death  oí  Vaiens  on  the 
field  of  Adrianople)  and  390,  the  date  prophecied  for  the  fall  oí Constantinople.  * 

The  end  oí  the  fourth  century  was  an  age  in  which  prophecies  of  doom  circulated 
thick  and  fast.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  pagan  Oracle  in  Greek  hexameters 
described  by  Augustine  Chat  predicted  the  end  of  Christianity  365  years  after  the  res, 
urrection  (Ch.  3. 6).  Then  there  is  the  sermón  Augustine  preached  on  the  fall  ofRome 
1,1  410' which  8lves  a  detailed  account  of  a  prophecy  that  Constantinople  would  be 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  "a  few  years  ago"  under  Arcadius  (395-408).  When  the 
appointed  day  carne,  a  fiery  cloud  hung  over  the  city.  O ther  sources  link  celestial  maní- 
festations  with  an  earthquake  datable  to  395  or  396/'’ 

Extravagant  comparisons  are  so  routine  in  late  antique poetry  that  no  one  has  paid 
muchattention  to  the  comparison  with  Ñero  that  follows  in  Rutilius's  poem:  “Stilicho  s 
victím  [Rome]  was  immortal,  Ñeros  mortal;  Stilicho  destroyed  the  mother  of  the 
world,  Ñero  his  own."  But  if  we  attend  to  the  context,  no  Román  emperor  is  evoked 
more  often  ¡n  the  surviving  “unofficial"  Sibyllines  than  Ñero/7  Even  in  his  lifetime,  a 
purported  Sibylline  verse  daimed  that  a  matricide  would  be  the  last  of  the  deseen- 
dants  of  Aeneas/*  Orneles  referring  to  Ñero  were  often  reinterpreted  as  prophecies  of 
later  public  enemies/*  and  Rutilius’s  rather  strained  comparison  suggests  that  such  a 
prophecy  was  reinterpreted  for  Stilicho. 

In  a  poem  recitad  at  Rome  in  402,  a  few  years  before  Stilicho  s  action,  Claudian 
gives  a  long  Üst  of omens  and  portents  that  caused  people  to  worry  as  Alaric  advanced 
mto  Italy:  birds,  thunderbolts,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  "the  linen  [book]  that 
guards  the  destiny  of  Rome  with  its  fateful  song."5»  While  undoubtedly  using  language 
that  evokes  the  “official”  Sibylline  books  of  Román  tradición,  once  again  he  cannot 
possibly  be  referring  to  an  actual  consultation  of  those  books.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
Hononus  ordered  a  consultation,  and  that  the  passage  produced  was  a  prophecy  of 
doom.  It  must  again  be  one  of  the  "unofficial”  Sibyllines,  which  Claudian  links  to 
Román  destiny  because  they  are  so  full  of  referentes  to  the  fate  ofRome.  Caesar’s 
Crossing  of  the  Rubicon  was  followed,  according  to  Lucan,  by  a  long  series  of  terrible 
portents:  new  stars,  comets,  thunderbolts,  eclipses  (lunar  and  solar),  Alpine  snow 
suddenly  vanishing,  talking  animáis,  monstrous  births,  and  “diré  prophecies  from  the 
Sibyl  of  Cumae  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.'’  Here  too  commentators  assume  a  ref- 
erence  to  the  oficial  Sibyllines/1  At  this  date  it  is  notimpossible  that  the  senate  ordered 
a  consultation,  but  the  quituiccimviri  would  never  have  come  up  with  a  prophecy  of 
doom.  'Tlús  must  be  an  early  reference  to  an  unofficial  Sibylline  prophecy. 

46.  U’ReiUy  1955,  S  7, 68-70.  For  the  ocher  sources  and  fuU  analysis,  Camerún  roo.,  47-So. 

47.  See  the  índex  toj.  Gcffekens  edirion  (p.  140,  s.v.  Romische  Kaiser). 

4a.  tajeaos  AívtitSürv  |u|rpoKt*w$  fiytpovsécrH,  quoted  in  Dio  62. 18. 3;  so  too  Sib.  Or.  v.  363. 

49-  Potter  1990, 300-302. 

50.  quid  carmine  poscal / fatídico  cusios  R omani  carbasos  aev  1,  Cet.  231  32. 

S..  diraque  per  popula, n  Cwnanae  carmina  valis  /  valgan, ur,  Lucan  ..  564  65,  w,th  R.  ].  Gettys  note 
(Cambridge  1935).  7 
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A  few  Unes  later  Claudian  dismisses  all  the  prophetic  manifestations  he  has  just 
described  as  “womanish  wailings.”  He  would  never  have  treated  an  official  consulta¬ 
ción  of  the  Sibylline  books  on  the  emperor’s  orders  so  contemptuously.  On  the  con- 
crary,  we  ace  meant  to  see  all  these  portents  and  oracles  as  uninformed  and  (above 
all)  misguided  defeatism — misguided  because  in  402  this  wave  of  defeatism  was  tri- 
umphantly  routed  by  Stiücho's  (as  it  seemed  at  the  time)  decisive  victory  over  Alaric 
at  pollentia.  Butit  reappeared  when  Alaric  reappeared  stronger  than  ever  outside  the 
wa lis  ofRome  in  408.  It  was  around  this  time  that  Jerome  published  his  commentary 
on  the  book  of  Daniel,  interpreting  Daniel  8.  11  as  predicting  the  fall  of  Rome. 
A  number  of  Christian  writers  at  this  period  saw  Alaric  and  his  Goths  as  harbingers 
ofAntichrist.”  Stilicho  presumably  seized  and  destroyed  all  such  defeatist  prophetic 
texts  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He  was  followlng  good  precedent.  No  less  a  person 
than  Augustas,  in  his  capacity  as  pontifex  maximus,  burned  thousands  of  lines  of 
Sibylline  Oracles  deemed  “unsuitable,”  retaining  for  future  consultation  only  what 
he  liad  personally  authorized  (among  other  things  presumably  weeding  out  all 
prophecies  of  doom)/5  If  the  Sibyllines  Stilicho  burned  included  what  remained  of 
the  books  rescued  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  that  would  explain  why  pagans  were 
angr>'.  But  given  the  fact  that  so  many  unofficial  Sibyllines  were  thought  to  have 
prophesied  the  birth  of  Christ,  many  Christians  must  also  have  been  disturbed. 

I  am  happy  to  agree  that  Rutilius  was  probably,  though  perhaps  not  (as  his  latest 
editors  claim)  “incontestably”  a  pagan/-1  In  addítion  to  all  the  usual  arguments  and 
assumptions,  they  insist  that  the  Rome  Rutilius  celebrates  in  his  famous  eulogy 
(i.  47-164)  is  a  pagan  Rome,  that  he  completely  ignores  the  numerous  Christian  basíl¬ 
icas  that  adornad  the  city  by4i7.  But  this  is  entirely  to  misunderstand  the  passage.  The 
Rome  of  Rutilius’s  eulogy  is  not  the  brick  and  marble  fifth-century  city  but  Roma  the 
symbol  and  personification  of  an  empire.  Roma  is  apostrophized  as  the  goddess  who 
made  a  Single  fatherlaund  for  nations  far  apart  (63),  made  a  city  of  what  was  once  a 
world  (óó),  the  goddess  every  comer  of  her  dominión  celebrates  (79).  In  the  diction 
of  poetry,  dea  Roma  means  no  more  than  the  personification  with  helmet,  shield,  and 
one  haré  breast  that  are  her  attributes  in  art  and  Literatura,  Christian  no  less  than 
pagan,  down  into  the  sixth  century.  Rutilius's  white-haired  Roma  rejuvenated  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Goths  derives  from  Claudian,  but  then  so  does  Prudentius’s  Roma,  reju¬ 
venated  by  her  conversión  to  Christianity/5  Above  all,  Rutilius's  Roma  is  the  Rome 
that  recovered  with  renewed  strength  from  even  its  worst  defeats,  by  Gauls,  Samnites, 
Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  now  Goths.  To  have  introduced  Christian  churches  would 
llave  destroyed  the  unity  and  purpose  of  the  passage.  Not  even  the  most  pious 
Christian  could  have  claimed  that  Christianity  helped  Rome  defeat  Brennus  and 


S1-  Courcelle  1964,  as,  33, 43-44;  Demaugeot  1952;  nothing  ncw  in  Doignon  1990, 120-46. 

S3-  SueuAug.  31. 1. 

"incontestablement  paien,”  Wollf,  Lancel,  and  Soler  2007,  xiii. 

54.  Claud,  de  bello  Gdd.  21-25, 208-12;  RutiL  115-54;  Prud.  CSíi.  655-767;  Cameron  1970, 274-76, 364-69. 
Rutilius  gives  Roma  a  turreted  helmet,  perhaps  thinking  of  Lucan  i.  188. 


Hannibal.  No  educated  fifth-century  Christian  would  have  found  anything  objection- 
able  in  Rutilius’s  stirring  eulogy  of  Rome. 

The  íact  that  Rutilius  attacks  island  hermits  twice  may  suggest  that  he  found  the 
phenomenon  more  disturbing  than  his  Christian  peers.  He  may  have  felt  rha! 
Christianity  was  more  prone  to  such  antisocial  extremes  than  the  oíd  culis.  He  may 
have  offended  clerics  and  rigorists.  But  ifwe  place  his  four  invectives  in  a  contempo- 
rary  social  and  reiigious  context,  they  are  unlikely  to  have  struck  most  lay  Christian 


contemperarles  as  offensive.  He  surely  did  not  intend  his  poem  as  a  pagan  manifestó 
ñor  would  most  Christians  have  so  read  it. 


2:  MARIUS  VI CT  ORIN  US 


If  asked  to  ñame  a  fourth-century  pagan  Champion,  many  readers  of  Augustine’s 
Confessions  would  think  of  tlie  celebrated  pagan  rhetor  and  philosopher  Marius 
Victorinus:  “until  he  was  ofadvanced  years  he  was  a  worshipper of  idols  and  tookpart 
in  sacrilegious  rites. . . .  Oíd  Victorinus  had  defended  these  cults  for  many  years  with  a 
voice  terrifying  to  opponents."  A  couple  of  pages  later  we  are  told  that  “special  plea* 
sure  was  felt  at  the  conversión  ofVictorinus  s  heart,  in  which  the  devil  had  an  impreg- 
nable  fortress,  and  of  Victorinuss  tongue,  which  he  had  used  as  a  mighty,  sharp 
weapon  to  destroy  many”56  On  this  evidence  it  is  tempting  to  count  Victorinus  as  an 
active  member  of  the  “pagan  opposition.11  But  as  Markus  has  seen/7 

Ihe  process  of  thought  which  had  brought  the  neo-Platonist  tliinker  and  Latín 
rhetor  to  find  in  Christianity  an  expression  of  the  txue  phílosophy  is  trans- 
formed  in  Augustine’s  account  into  a  dramatic  renunciation  of  a  militant  pagan 
past,  and  a  painful  break  with  the  circle  of  his  aristocratic  friends. . . .  The  image 
of  conversión  in  terms  of  Crossing  from  one  of  the  front  lines  on  a  battlefield  to 
the  other  belongs  to  the  390S  rather  than  to  the  35 os. 


It  is  also  a  purely  Christian  perspective.  Victorinus  himself,  who  became  a  prominent 
Christian  theologian  and  polemicist,  like  St.  Paul  before  him  and  Augustíne  after,  in 
retrospect  no  doubt  exaggerated  the  militaney  of  his  pagan  past.  Since  he  could  not 
have  held  one  of  the  traditional  priesthoods,  reserved  for  the  nobility,  as  far  as  the 
State  cults  are  concerned  it  is  unlikely  that  he  ever  actually  “took  part  in  sacrilegious 
rites”  except  as  a  spectatoi.  'fhere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  reiigious  trajectory 
cither  began  with  hostility  to  Christianity  or  involved  the  rejection  of  an  active  pagan 
past.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  he  was  a  longtime  student  of  Neoplatonism  who 
at  some  point  began  to  study  Christian  writings,  and  was  eventually  won  over. 

$6.  Conj.  8.  i.  3  and  S.  4,  with J. J.  O'Donnslls  eonjmentary,  vol.  3, 199a,  19. 

37.  Markus  1974, 7;  ef.  Markus  1990, 29. 
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1/  victorinuss  pagan  writings  had  perished,  scholars  might  reasonably  have 
assumed,  on  the  basis  of  Augustine's  characterization,  that  they  “must”  have  been 
aggressively  anti- Christian.  In  fact,  among  his  lost  works  we  know  of  translations  of 
histories  Cafegoríes  and  De  inierpretalione,  the  former  in  eight  books  complete  with 
a  commentary;  and  a  work  De  syllogismis  hypotheticisJ The  subject  matter  cannot 
veadily  have  lent  itself  to  reiigious  polemic.  Among  his  surviving  works  we  have  part 
oían  Ars grammatica,  and  a  detailed  commentary  on  Cicero’s  De  inventione.  No  one 
would  expect  to  find  polemic  here  either,  but  one  passage  positively  leaps  out  at  us. 
VVhen  commenting  on  De  ittv.  i.  29. 44,  Victorinus  distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of 
arguments,  those  that  merely  make  probable  and  those  that  prove  irrefutably  (aut 
probabihter  ostendetis  aut  necessurie  demonstrara) .  Things  proved  irrefutably  are  those 
that  "cannot  happen  or  be  proved  otherwise,"  and  the  illustration  Cicero  himself  gives 
is:  Tfshe  has  born  a  child,  she  has  slept  with  a  man"  (si  peperit,  curtí  viro  concubuit ). 
Victorinus  qualifies  this  claim,  arguing  that  irrefutable  arguments  scarcely  apply  to 
human  relations,  where  probability  is  the  most  we  can  hope  for:59 


If  the  probable  depends  on  what  seems  true,  the  irrefutable  must  depend  on  what 
is  true.  But  in  human  afiairs  the  truth  is  hidden  (verum  latet)  and  everything  is 
subject  to  conjecture.  So  there  can  be  no  irrefutable  arguments.  In  human  affaírs 
things  can  only  be  irrefutable  to  the  extent  that  human  opinión  (opinio  humana ) 
allows  them  this  power.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Opinión  of  the  Christians 
(Christíanorum  opinio),  the  argument  "if she  has  born  a  child,  she  has  slept  with 
a  man”  is  not  irrefutable,  ñor  the  argument  “if  he  has  been  born,  he  will  die.”  For 
among  them  itis  certain  ( ttumifestum )  thatsomeone  was  born  without  the  inter- 
vention  ofaman  and  did  not  die  (sitie  vironatum  et  non  mortuum). 


It  is  dear  that  Victorinus  wrote  these  words  while  still  a  pagan,  and  tempting  to  see 
them  as  polemic  against  the  twin  notions  of  virgin  birth  and  resurrection.00  But  as  a 
careful  analysis  by  Pierre  Hadot  has  made  clear,  this  would  be  a  mistake.*1  To  start  with, 
while  Victorinus  may  not  at  the  time  ofwritinghave  accepted  the  Christian  positíon,  it 
is  to  misunderstand  his  argument  as  a  whole  to  see  even  scepticism  here,  much  less 
polemic  His  point,  which  he  goes  on  to  discuss  at  considerable  length,  is  that  very  lew 
propositions  relating  to  human  afFairs  are  susceptible  of  irrefutable  proof.  He  cites  sev- 
eral  more  examples:  the  existence  of  an  underworld,  the  existence  of  gods,  whether  the 
world  had  a  beginning  or  not  (235.  28).  These  are  "opinions”  ( opiniones ,  dogmata),  the 
sort  ofthingwe  can  never  make  more  than  probable.  Ñor  does  averyone  find  the  same 
things  probable.  Romans  find  one  thing  just,  barbarians  another  (234.  39).  In  this 

R - 

i*-  Schanziv.  1.155-56. 

C  Halm,  Rhetcres  latini  minores  (Leipzig  1863),  131. 35-44. 

6o-  So  de  LabrioUe  1934, 360-61. 

61  P.  Hadot  1960,  iz-17;  see  too  Courcelle  1963,  69-74,-  and  Hadot  1971, 47-54- 
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context  Christian  belief  ¡n  the  virgin  birth  simply  functíons  as  a  neat  qualiíication  of 
thc  scemingly  irrefutable  argument  about  the  birth  of  a  child  necessarily  iniplyjng 
sexual  intercourse.  And  V'ictorinus  pieles  on  this  particular  argument,  not  because  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  attack  Christianity,  but  because  it  happened  to  be  the 
exampíe  Cicero  offers  in  the  passage  under  discussion.  Thus  he  is  able  to  show  that  an 
example  long  considered  irrefutable  would  no  Ionger  be  so  considered  by  everyone, 

The  antithesis  he  draws  between  truth  and  opinión  is  a  Platonic  doctrine  heavily 
emphasized  by  the  Neoplatonists.  The  speciíic  claim  that  in  human  affairs  “the  truth  Js 
hidden”  derives  from  Porphyry,  as  shown  by  a  passage  of  Macrobius,  ¡ateí,  inquit 
[Porphyrius],  omite  verumf'1  where  the  quotation  continúes  with  a  descríption  of  the 
soul  trying  to  discern  truth  through  a  veil  oí  darkness.  In  a  later  passage  Macrobius 
uses  the  verb  opinor  in  the  same  way  of  what  men  find  probable.  It  is  cleax  from  the 
examples  both  cite  that  (presumably  following  Porphyry)  they  saw  religión  as  the 
clearest  example  of  an  area  where  mens  most  tírmly  held  “opinions"  were  liable  to  dif- 
fer  sharply.  In  context,  the  truth  of  Christian  “opinión”  was  simply  irrelevant  to 
Victorinus  s  poínt.  While  Christians  would  have  been  happy  to  agree  that  the  virgin 
birth  constituted  an  exception  to  Ciceros  argument,  they  would  have  been  less  happy 
to  see  it  cited  as  a  case  of  the  inevitable  relativism  of  religious  belief. 

Victorinus’s  conversión  may  not  have  been  the  dramatic  event  a  superficial  reading 
of  Augustíne  might  imply.  'Ele  day  he  made  bis  public  profession  in  church  maywell 
have  caused  a  sensación,  but  he  had  been  quietly  studying  Christian  writings  for  a 
long  time  by  then,  as  he  admitted  privately  to  Augustines  informant,  a  Milanese 
priest  called  Simplicianus  who  had  been  cióse  to  Victorinus  in  Rome  forty  years 
before  (Ch.  5. 1).  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  passage  in  the  De  inventione  commentary 
is  an  early  indication  of  thisinterest  in  Christian  writings. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  he  let  slip  polemical  asides  in  class,  like  the  iifth-cen- 
tury  Egyptian  grammarian  Horapolion.61  But  the  surviving  "pagan"  writings  of 
Victorinus  do  not  at  all  give  the  impression  of  a  pagan  controversialist.  On  the  con- 
trary,  they  suggest  that  his  conversión  was  a  slow  process  based  on  prívate  study,  not  a 
sudden  rejection  of  a  militant  pagan  past.  And  once  converted,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  light  against  heresy,  not  paganism. 


3:  AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS 

Hiere  has  never  been  any  question  that  Ammianus  was  a  pagan.  Unusually  for  a 
pagan,  he  refers  quite  openiy  to  Christians  and  Christianity,  sometimes  favorably, 
more  often  not.  He  is  usually  seen  as  a  modérate,  tolerant  pagan.  Barnes  has  recently 

bi.  Camin.  Somn.  Sap.  1. 3. 18;  Hado! and  Courcelle,  11.  co. 

63.  Zacli.  SehoL,  Vifij  Severi  (Patr.  Orient.  ú.  1. 6)  1903, 15-13. 


ríew.  He  makes  a  number  ofgood  points,  but  he  has  not  convinced 
indulges  in  covert  as  weil  as  open  polemicé  This  section  does  no 
more  than  touch  on  two  topics. 

First,  the  claim  that  Ammianus  “sets  out  to  marginalize  Christianity  by  deiiber- 
ately  understating  the  role  that  Christians  and  Christianity  played  in  the  political  his- 
tory  ofthefourth  century”  in  particular  by  "leav[ing]  out  completeiy  the  ecclesiastical 
aífairs  that  occupied  a  large  amount  of  Constantius'  time  during  the  years  for  which 
hisaccount  is  extant."45  This  is  (I  believe)  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  (and  lim- 
¡tations)  of  Ammianus's  history.  As  Averil  Cameron  and  I  pointed  out  long  ago,  his 
rpparent  avoidance  of  Christian  ternas  as  if  unfamiliar  (Christiani  rituspresbyterj  ut  ipsi 
oppcUant,  to  give  a  typical  illustratíon)  is  no  more  than  a  classirizing  affectation.66  We 
lind  exactly  parallel  apologetic  formulas  in  the  work  of  Christian  secular  hislorians, 
most  cOnSpicuously  Procopius.  For  the  very  same  unclassical  reference  acquired  by 
"presbyter"  compare  the  late  fifth-century  Malchus:  “the  priest,  whom  the  Christians 
cali  presbyter”;  and  Procopius:  "he  donned  the  garb  of  the  priest  whom  they  are 
aecustomed  to  cali  presbyter”.67  According  to  Barnes,  our  argument 

is  valid  in  general,  but  it  has  been  given  a  misleadingapplication.  In  contrast  to 
Ammianus,  Procopius  makes  his  Christianity  clear  in  several  passages.  But 
when  Ammianus  twice  glosses  the  word  synodus  with  the  phrase  ut  appellartt, 
he  impíies  that  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  political  assembly  in  the  fourth 
century  was  an  exotic  rarity. 

But  the  fact  that  Procopius  elsewhere  “makes  his  Christianity  clear"  is  irrelevant  The 
key  pointis  that  both  were  writing  history  in  the  grand  style,  restricted  to  events  tra- 
ditionally  considered  important  (war  and  politics)  and  written  in  the  style  and  vocab- 
ulary  of  the  classical  historians. 

It  was  thegenre  that  marginalized  Christianity.  Procopius  too  deliberately  omitted 
almost  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  from  his  narrative,6*  despite  the  fact  that  religious  divi- 
íions  were  even  more  important  under  Justinian  than  Constantius  II.  Well  aware  how 
incomplete  apicture  of  the  politics  of  the  age  his  Wars  gave,  Procopius  says  a  bit  more 
about  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  less  classicising  Secret  History,  and  more  than  once 
makes  an  (unfulíilled)  promise  of  a  sepárate  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  instructive  to 
consider  his  cuxiously  detached,  almost  Herodotean  characterizations  of  this  pro- 
jected  supplement  to  the  Wars:  "a  conflict  (siasis)  had  arisen  among  the  inhabitants 

^4-  Barnes  1998,  esp.  Ch.  8,  with  JRS  99  (2009),  294. 

65  Barnes  1998, 81-82. 

86.  Note  too  cotí us. ..  eiusdem  legis  cultorum,  synodus  ut  appeílant,  Amm.  xxxt.  12. 8;  xv.  7. 7;  xxi.  16. 18;  and 
often  elsewhere:  Cameron  and  Cameron  1964, 316-28. 

6“  Malchas  F  20  line  139  Blockley  (having  just  apologized  a  fewlines  earlier  for  the  term  magistriani,  ib. 

line  121)  ■  proc.  H’ítri  i.  25. 31. 

68.  Averil  Cameron  1985, 36, 131. 
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conce raing  those  matters  ovcr  which  the  Christians  Hght  among  themselves,  as  wi]| 
be  told  in  ray  work  on  the  subject”;  "the  measures  that  were  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Christians  will  be  described  in  my  subsequen  t  narrative.”69 

One  or  two  scholars  have  questioned  Procopius ’s  Christianity,  and  Kelly  has 
recently  claimed  that  “the  Cliristian  persuasión  of  sonie  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
whom  [Cameron  and  Cameron]  cite  is  not  necessarily  clear-cut”73  Tliat  some  were 
less  thanfuíly  committed  Christians  is  possible.That  they  were  all  out-and-out  pagans 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century  so  hostile  to  Cliristianity  that  they  could  not  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  refer  to  presbyters  without  apology,  is  beyond  belief.  That  this  is  not  the 
explanation  in  the  case  of  Procopius  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  he  apolo- 
gizes  in  exactiy  the  same  way  for  using  “Hellene"  in  the  unclassical  sense  “pagan”  ("the 
so-called  Hellenes,"  Sil  xi.  31)!  Whatever  their  religious  convíctions,  avoiding 
Christian  terms  and  marginalizing  Christian  aíFairs  was  dictated  by  consideratians  of 
style  and  genre.  Bornes  objects  that  Ammianus  is  inconsistent  in  his  terminology,  no 
less  citen  using  Christian  terms  without  apology.  Yet  Procopius  too  is  inconsistent  in 
exactiy  the  same  way.'1  Since  such  terms  must  in  fact  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to 
everyone  even  by  Ammianus’s  day,  even  purists  must  have  thought  it  overly  pedantic 
to  apologize  every  single  time. 

As  the  case  oí  Procopius  makes  clear,  two  centuries  after  Ammianus  ecclesiastical 
aíiairs  were  still  not  felt  to  belong  in  a  traditional  narrative  history,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  providing  even  an  outline  of  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  age  would  have 
required  an  entirely  diíferentsort  of  research  and  expertise — and  a  difterent  narrative 
structure.  Ñor  did  Ammianus  entirely  exclude  ecclesiastical  politics.  He  let  one 
striking  incident  in  by  the  back  door.  One  of  his  regular  sections  was  events  at  Rome, 
pegged  to  successive  prefects  of  Rome.  By  this  route  he  included  the  exile  of  Pope 
Liberius  under  the  prefecture  of  Leontius  (356),  something  of  a  stretch,  because  all 
Leontius  did  was  have  Liberius  spirited  out  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
taken  to  court  at  Milán.  But  it  allowed  Ammianus  to  explain  that  Liberius  was  exiled 
because  he  refused  to  endorse  Constantiuss  exile  of  Athanasius  with  the  “higher 
authority"  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Even  without  a  context,  this  is  a  revealing  glimpse 
of  Constantius's  obsession  with  controlling  the  church.  Nothing  covert  here.  The 
accusation  he  reports*  that  Athanasius  practiced  divinado»  and  magicis  confirmed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  historians.72 

Second,  inferences  from  individual  passages.  The  most  detailed  portrait  ofany  non- 
imperial  individual  in  Ammianus  is  his  devastating  attackon  Pctronius  Probus  (xxvii,  u. 
1-3).  According  to  Barnes,  "In  the  chorus  of  praise  for  Probus,  there  are  only  two 


69.  Wars  viii.  15. 13;  Sccret  History  xi.  33;  ef.  xxvi.  18;  i.  14. 

70.  Kaldellis  1004;  G.  Kelly  2008, 68  n.  114.  For  Procopius,  see  rather  Averil  Cameron  1985,  Ch.  7;  brielly 
Treadgold  2007, 177;  íbrMalchus,  Treadgold  2007,  ioj. 

71.  Averil  Cameron  1970, 151-53,  for  a  list  of  Christian  terms  in  Procopius,  in  $  6  those  used  with  apology, 
in  5 10  those  without.  For  a  collection  of  such  formulas  in  Malchus,  Bloddey  1981, 77. 

72.  Aram.  xv.  7. 6  10,-  Rufin.  HE  x,  16;  Socr.  HE  i.  27. 18;  Soz.  EJE  iv.  9, 10. 


¿issenting  voices/’Jerome  and  Ammianus,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  reason  for 
Ammianus  sattack  was  Probus’s  Christianity.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  Christian  Jerome 
aecuses Probus  of  “destroying  the  provinces  he  governed”  in  his  greed  (s.  a.  372)  at  once 
undermines  this  claim.  As  for  that  “chorus  of  praise,"  it  is  precisely  that,  dedications  in 
honor  of  Probas  by  his  own  clients  and  a  panegyric  on  his  sons  by  Claudian.  We  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  criticism  here.  The  truth  is  that  all  we  know  about  Probus’s 
Christianity  is  that  he  was  baptized  on  his  deathbed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Christian  community  in  his  lifetíme.  In  any  case,  Ammianus  men- 
tiuns  innumerable  other  Christians  in  his  narrative  favorably  enough. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  was  the  source  of  Ammianus’s  hos- 
tility  to  Probus  in  particular  or  the  Anicii  in  general.  If  Ammianus  had  a  personal  axe 
lo  grind  (which  is  entirely  probable),  it  would  be  enough  that  Probus  was  one  of  those 
who  had  refused  or  withdrawn  his  patronage.  It  is  going  too  far  to  infer  from  these 
passages  that  he  “makes  it  clear  that  he  regarded  Christians  as  corrupt  in  every  way.”7' 

His  account  of  Oiybríus's  city  prefecture  is  another  fascinating  illustration  of 
Ammianus’s  technique: 

He  never  deviated  from  a  humane  poücy,  and  took  great  pains  to  ensure  that 
noword  or  act  of  his  should  be  accounted  harsh.  He  punished  slander  severely, 
pruned  the  proíits  of  the  treasury  wherever  he  could,  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  all  in  all  was  an  admirable  judge  and  very  mild 
towards  those  he  governed.  Nevertheless,  these  good  qualities  were  overshad- 
Owedby  a  defect,  which  did  littie  harm  to  the  community  but  was  discredit- 
able  in  a  high  official.  His  prívate  life  verged  on  the  luxurious  and  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  stage  and  to  women,  though  his  liaisons  were  not 
criminal  or  incestuous.  (28.  4. 2) 

A  seemingly  glowing  testimonial — with  a  sting  in  the  tail.  Once  again,  Barnes  deteets 
an  explanation  in  terms  of  Oiybríus’s  Christianity.  But  this  would  be  a  strangely 
oblique  way  of  attacking  a  man  for  his  religión.  Then  there  is  Ammianuss  account  of 
the  capture  of  the  Mesopotamian  city  ofBezabdeby  the  Persians  {20.7.9  [B-  87]): 

The  bishop  incurred  suspicion,  which  in  my  opinión  was  ill-founded  but 
obtained  wide  currency,  that  he  had  had  a  secret  meeting  with  Sapor,  in  which 
he  had  pointed  out  which  parís  of  the  walls  were  weak  on  the  inside  and  there- 
fbre  best  to  attack.  What  seemed  to  lend  plausibility  to  this  suspicion  was  that 
after  his  visit  the  enemy  deliberately  directed  his  engines  agalnst  the  danger 
spots  where  the  walls  were  crumbling,  as  if  he  were  exultantly  takingadvantage 
ofinformation  about  conditions  inside  the  town. 


73-  Barnes  1998, 117-18, 180. 
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Barnes  is  unduubtedly  right  to  see  Matthews’s  claim  that  Ammianus  "dcfends  üie 
bishop...against  unjust  suspicions”  as  misguided.  If  Ammianus  had  really  thought 
the  allegation  oftreachery  a  baseless  slandei,  he  would  either  not  have  mentioned  it  at 
all  or  else  justiíied  his  own  opinión.  As  it  is,  he  suppiies  evidente  in  support  ofthe 
accusation.  Barnes  more  plausibly  argües  that,  like  Tacitus,  Ammianus  is  using  rumor 
‘'to  suggest  disreputable  conduct  or  a  dishonest  motive  while  taking  no  authoriai 
responsibili  ty  for  the  dubious  information  thus  conveyed."7',  But  he  surely  goes  too  far 
in  drawing  the  wíder  conclusión  that  “in  Ammianus’s  opinión,  Christians  were  intrin- 
sically  unpatriotic” 

Compare  the  rathersimilarpassagewhere  Ammianus  describes  the  city  preíecture 
of  the  eider  Symmachus,  "a man  of  the  most  exemplary  learning and  discretion"  anda 
pillar  ofthe  pagan  establishment: 

Through  his  elíorts  [Rome] . . .  can  boast  of  a  splendid  and  solid  bridge  which 
he  restored  and  dedicated,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  who  nevertheless 
some  years  later  demonstrated  their  ¡ngratitude  in  the  piainest  way.  They  set 
fire  tohis  beautiíul  house  across  the  l  íber,  enraged  bya  story,  invented  wíthout 
a  shred  of  evidence  by  some  worthless  ruffian,  that  Symmachus  had  said  he 
would  rather  use  his  wine  to  quench  lime-kilns  than  sell  it  at  the  reduced  pnce 
that  the  people  were  hoping  for.  (27. 3. 4) 

Once  again,  Ammianus  claims  not  to  beiieve  the  accusation,  but  if  he  had  really 
thought  it  a  baseless  slander,  why  repeat  it  at  all,  especially  since  the  fire  happened 
"some  years  later”?  He  must  have  realized  that  the  anecdote  was  more  memorable 
than  his  account  of  the  bridge.  Note  too  that  this  chapter  of  Ammianus  goes  straight 
on  to  the  prefecture  of  Volusianus  Lampadius,  a  long  and  uniformly  hostile  account. 
Volusianus  was  so  vain  that  he  louk  it  amiss  ifeven  his  spitting  was  not  praised,  again 
with  a  devastating  final  touch,  that  he  was  occasionally  (non  numquam )  strict  and 
honest.  Volusianus  was  the  head  of  a  clan  of  tauroboliates  (Ch.  6. 2).  Yet  according  to 
Barnes,  That  does  not  exelude  the  possibility  that  the  prefect  had  been  a  Christian 
under  Constantine,  when  it  would  have  helped  his  career."7'’  Not  only  is  this  the  rank- 
est  speculation.  While  Christians  were  scathing  about  the  falsity  and  ¡nsincerity  of 
those  who  professed  Christianity  for  advancement,  there  ís  little  evidence  that  it  both- 
ered  pagans  much.  Ammianus  critidzes  Domitius  Modestus  as  a  flatterer  of  Valens, 
but,  like  Libanius,  never  alludes  to  his  switches  from  Christian  to  pagan  and  back 
again  according  to  the  religión  of  the  emperors  he  was  serving.'*  Remember  too  his 
portrait  of  the  arrogant  and  uncouth  Memmius  Vitrasius  Oriitus,  the  younger 
Symmachus's  father-in-law. 


?4-  Barnes  1998,  S7-B8. 

7>.  Barnes  1998,110. 

76.  Amm.  xxix.  1. 10 - 11:  PLRE 1. 605-8; see  p.  316. 


The  fact  that  he  openly  mocked  three  of  the  most  prominent  Román  pagans  of  the 
scc0nd  half  of  the  fourth  century  should  make  us  hesitate  before  postulating  covert 
oiockery  of  prominent  Christians.  Why  resist  the  more  commonsense  conclusión: 
that  Ammianus  found  Orfitus’s  arrogance  and  lack  of  culture,  Volusianus  s  vanity, 
Symmachus’s  contempt  of  the  masses,  Probus  s  greed  and  ambition,  and  Olybrius  s 
womanízing  equally  offensive. 

Barnes  and  Kelly  are  right  to  argüe  that  Ammianus  was  more  hostile  to  Christianity 
than  generally  supposed.  It  is  obviously  significan  t  that  his  praise  of  the  modest  Ufe¬ 
sele  of  "certain  provincial  bishops”  immediately  follows  his  account  of  a  battle  beb¬ 
den  Daraasus  and  Ursinus  for  the  papacy  that,  “it  is  agreed  (constat)"  left  137  dead 
jodies  in  a  churchí77  But  this  is  not  quite  the  “ironic  juxtaposition"  Kelly  suggests.  Once 
again,  Ammianus  is  openly  drawing  on  a  Christian  text,  the  Ursinus  dossier  (p.  186), 
to  show  Christians  in  an  unfavorable  light  This  openness  is  surely  more  instructiva 
about  Christian  tolerance  of  dissent  than  all  that  supposed  covert  polemic. 

4:  JULIUS  OBSEQUENS 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Julius  Obsequens's  little  collection  of  prodigies  was,  if 
not  apagan  counterpart  to  Orosius  or  Augustine,  at  any  rate  some  sort  of  pagan  inter- 
pretation  of  Román  history.78  It  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  work  to  interpret:  no  surviving 
manuscript,  notbing  known  about  the  writer,  the  beginning  losf9  The  most  prudent 
course  would  be  to  set  it  aside  as  undatable  (perhaps  as  early  as  the  second  century). 
But  suppose  (with  Schmidt)  we  date  it  to  the  eariy  fifth  century,  where  does  that  get 
us?  Rossbach  righdy  pointed  out  that  inany  chapters  of  Obsequens  seem  to  link  prod¬ 
igios  to  successful  or  unsuccessful  events  at  Rome.  For  example:  "showers  ofstones  on 
the  Aventine  were  expiated  by  a  nine-day  observance;  there  was  a  successful  campaign 
in  Spain”  (5  2).  Obsequens,  he  conduded,  was  a  good  pagan  who  believed  in  the 
importance  of  expiating  prodigies  in  the  traditional  way.80 

Whether  or  not  this  is  what  Obsequens  thought  (and  it  would  be  a  strange  thought 
for  a  late  fourth-century  pagan,  writing  four  centuries  aiter  the  State  had  abandoned 
public  expiation  of  prodigies),  this  was  certainly  not  genuine  Republican  practice. 
Prodigies  were  not  any  strange  happening,  but  a  very  restricted  range  of  happenings, 
maínly  damage  done  to  temples  and  s  tatú  es  by  storms,  unusual  births  (whether 
animal  or  human),  and  unusual  precipitation  (hail,  blood,  or  milk).  Furthermore, 
these  happenings  had  to  be  officially  recognized  as  prodigio  by  the  senate  (suscepta), 


77.  Amm.  xxvií.  3. 11  - 15;  G.  Kelly  1008, 4. 

78.  Schmidt  1968, 

79.  The  title  (ah  atino  urbis  continué  quini[uttilcíítno  quinto)  gives  the  starting  díte  as  259  b.c.,  bul  the  sur- 
viving  text  begins  at  190.  Ifthe  information  is  authentic,  the  title  must  have  been  tallen  from  an  explicit 
rather  than  inctpit  in  the  now-lost  manuscript  used  for  the  Aldinc  edition  (1508). 

8a  Rossbach  1897, 3-4;  his  edition  ( 1910),  xxxiv,  Peter  1897, 347; p-  Schmidt  1968,  114 
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and  then  they  were  dealt  with  ( procurata )  by  one  of  severa!  forms  of  expiation 1,1 
Expiation  was  supposed  to  ward  o£f whatever  evil  the  prodigy  portended  and  that  was 
the  end  ofit.  Hiere  is  no  evidente  that  subsequent  military  successes  were  ascribed  to 
successful  expiation,  or  military  failures  to  failure  to  expíate.  In  any  case,  even  in 
Obsequens  the  link  is  often  unclear.  For  example,  in  92  a.c.  an  immense  nuinber  of 
prodigies  are  elaborately  expiated — and  a  barbarían  tribe  devastates  Macedonia  (5  53; 
cf.  63).  If  Obsequens  s  purpose  was  to  stress  the  importance  of  expía  ti  ng  prodigies  for 
winning  the  favor  of  the  gods,  why  inelude  examples  that  conspicuously  contradicted 
his  thesis?  Five  out  of  thelirst  twenty  chapters  consist  ofnothingbut  a  iist  of  prodigios 
without  any  reported  outeome  (§5  1,  s,  7,  14,  15),  and  in  four  of  these  there  is  no 
mention  of  expiation.  It  is  true  that  expiation  o íprodigia  suscepta  could  be  taken  for 
granted/2  butif  it  was  Obsequens  s  purpose  to  stress  the  importance  of  expiation,  he 
could  hardly  afford  to  omit  this  step  in  the  process. 

Furthermore,  Obsequens  does  not  restrict  himself  to  prodigies  proper.  His  kter 
chapters  inelude  a  number  of  omens  and  even  dreams  of  prívate  dtizens.  This  shift 
from  publicprodigy  to  prívate  ornen  mirrors  a  genuine  contemporary  shift  of  in  teres  t 
reflected  in  the  biographies  of  Suetonius  and  the  IlA.  Dreams  and  omens  prove 
nothing  about  the  due  performance  of  traditional  pagan  rites.  Whatever  ¡ts  date,  it  is 
difficuit  to  discern  any  clear  religious  purpose  in  Obsequens  s  book.  His  interest  in 
prodigies  and  omens  may  have  been  simply  antiquarian.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  the  beginning  of  the  workis  missing,  since  it  might  well  have  included  an  explan- 
atory  preface  that  wouid  have  answered  at  least  sorae  of  our  questions. 

In  order  to  counter  the  pagan  claim  that  it  was  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  that  had 
led  to  recent  disasters,  Augustine  devoted  Bk  iii  of  his  City  ofGod  to  disasters  suffered 
by  Rome  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  he  did  not  inelude  prodigies  among  those 
disasters.  Indeed,  he  made  fun  of  them:  “1  say  nothing  of  manifestations  which  were 
more  remarkabie  than  harmful;  tallcing  oxen,  unborn  infants  shouting  words  while 
still  in  the  womb,  flying  serpents,  women  turning  into  men,  hens  into  cocks  and  so 
on.”81  To  Augustines immense  catalogue  of pre-Christian  disasters  there  was  in fact  a 
simple  pagan  answer:  Rome  had  survived  them  all  with  ever-increasing  strength.  But 
sínce  it  was  now  four  centuries  since  the  senate  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  tradi- 
tionalprodigies,  much  less  formaliy  expiated  them,  it  is  difficuit  to  see  why  late  fourth- 
century  pagans  wouid  have  been  impressed  by  Obsequens’s  list.  Taiking  oxen  and 
flying  serpents  wouid  surely  have  been  an  embaurrassment. 

Yet  according  to  Hedrick,  "Even  in  Honorius*  time  prodigies  continued  to  be 
observed,  interpreted,  and  expiated”84  If  by  this  he  means  that  traditional  practice 
continued  unchanged  down  to  the  390S,  this  is  undoubtedly  false.  Traditional 
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practice  was  abandoned  as  early  as  the  age  of  Augustus.  When  Symmachus  teils  his 
jon-in-law  in  401  that  the  City  is  disturbed  by  “signs”  (ostenta),  the  most  serious  of 
which  was  the  suffect  cónsul  being  thrown  out  of  his  ceremonial  carriage  on  the  way 
to  his  inauguration  (£p.  vi.  40. 1),  this  is  no  more  than  the  sort  of'bad  ornen’1  identi- 
fied  by  superstitious  people  at  all  periods  of  human  history.  Ammianus  often  men- 
tions  omens  and  portents,  particularly  during  his  account  of  Julian's  Persian 
expedición.  In  another  context,  when  reporting  the  birth  of  a  two-headed  child 
(xix.  12.  20),  he  remarks  that  "portents  of  this  kind  often  occur,  pointing  to  various 
outeomes;  but  as  they  are  no  longer  expiated  by  public  rites  as  they  were  in  the  oíd  days 
(«t  apud  veteres  pubiiee ),  they  pass  by  unheard  of  and  unknown."  This  is  just  the  sort 
of  prodigy  we  find  recorded  by  Livy  and  Obsequens,  yet  despite  using  the  verb  expi¬ 
are,  it  is  clear  that  Ammianus  does  not  have  traditional  Republican  practice  in  mind. 
In  the  oíd  days,  once  the  prodigy  had  been  expiated,  it  was  as  though  it  had  never 
happened.  Itwas  not,  like  Ammianus ’s  string  of  omens  and  portents,  regarded  as  an 
ornen  of  futurc  disaster. 

Aletter  to  Praetextatus  about  a  portent  at  Spoletum  (Ep.  i.  49)  refers  to  a  whole 
series  ofsacrifices  performed  by  various  authorities  (nineteen  in  fact,  eight  to  Júpiter 
and  eleven  to  Fortuna  Publica),  all  of  them  (he  laments)  in  vain  (nequiquam).  What 
ísgoing  on?  It  seems  that  pagans  in  Spoletum  had  been  expecting  these  sacrilices  to 
bringabout  some  perceptible  improvement  in  the  situation.  But  there  was  no  empirical 
way  of  judging  whether  or  not  expiatory  sacrifices  had  "worked.”  If  the  proper  forms 
had  been followed,  it  was  simply  assumed  that  the  expiation  had  warded  off whatever 
evil  the  prodigy  had  portended.*  Symmachus  goes  on  to  say  that,  despite  all  the  sac¬ 
rifices,  "the  portent  of  Spoletum  has  not  yet  been  publicly  expiated”  ( needum  publico 
nomine...  piatur).  There  is  no  need  to  say  more  here  about  the  importance  of  public 
observance.86  It  seems  that  the  nineteen  expiatory  sacrifices  Symmachus  lists  had 
been  made  by  individual  pagans  privately.  The  authorities  had  presumabiy  not  allowed 
a  public  sacrifice  in  the  traditional style.  It  is  tantalizing  thatwe  do  notknow  either  the 
date  of  this  letter87  or  the  nature  of  the  portent. 


5:  LATINIUS  PACATUS  DREPANIUS 

I  dose  with  a  case  that  has  been  put  on  an  entírely  new  basis  by  an  unexpected 
discovery:  Latinius  Pacatus  Drepanius,  a  younger  firiend  of  Ausonius,  who  describes 
hitn  asan  outstanding  poet.  Hitherto  he  has  only  been  known  as  the  author  of  the  last 
in  date  of  the  twelve  so-called  Panegyríci  Latini,  delivered  before  Theodosius  in  Rome 


81.  MacBain  1981;  see  John  Norih,  JRS  76  (1986),  154-57,  añil  in  North  and  Beard  1990, 54-55. 

82.  For  a  eonvenient  iist  of  prodigies  together  with  the  forni  of  expiation,  MacBain  1981,  81-105. 

83.  CD  iii.  31-  Sex-change  prodípa  are  in  fact  ver  y  rare  (not  in  Obsequens,  lliough  cf.  Livy  24. 10.  tój 
Macbain  1981, 127  n.  138);  the  hens  changad  into  cocks  example  is  presumabiy  a  joke. 

84.  Hedrick  aooo,  56,  cf.  69. 


#$•  Urless  the  sacrifice  itself  was  judged  a  faíiure,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  nineteen  successive  victims 
could  have  been  found  defective. 

86.  When  Symmachus  asks  his  brother,  then  vicar  of  Africa,  to  belp  maintain  pontifical  ownership  of 
some  temple  estates  in  Vaga,  he  refers  to  “public  benefit"  ( publica  uiilitas,  Ep.  L  68). 
s7-  Secck ’s  378  (p,  lxxxix)  is  no  more  than  a  guess. 
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sometime  between  June  and  August  389.**  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  it 
was  Drepanius  himselfwho  compiled  the  corpus  of  Che  Panegyrici  Latini,  allofwhich, 
like  Drepanius,  have  strong  Gallic  connections.®9  Imperial  panegyric  Is  a  highly  con¬ 
vencional  ib  mi,  to  sCart  with  apparendy  unaffected  by  the  conversión  of  Constantine 
who  is  the  subject  of  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  speeches.  They  are  characterized  by  "a 
neutral  monotheism  which  would  be  acceptable  to  Christians  and  pagans  alike.'9® 
Nonetheless,  a  number  of  passages  have  led  most  scholars  to  condude  that  Pacatus 
Drepanius  was  a  pagan.91  For  example,  phrases  like  “the  god  who  is  your  consort* 
(6. 4),  “divine  beings  ( divina )  enjoy  perpetual  motion”  (10.  i,  referring  to  Tlieodosius), 
and  “that  god  who  shares  in  { partkeps )  your  majesty”  (18.  4).”:  Among  those  who 
carne  aut  of  Emona  in  procession  to  greet  Theodosius,  §  37  describes  Jlamines  vener¬ 
able  in  their  purple  robes  and  pontífices  wearing  ápices,  the  corneal  hat  worn  by  varioug 
pagan  priests.  Bul  no  mención  of  Christian  clergy.  Section  4.  5  has  been  generally 
thought  to  go  further  than  most  divine  comparisons: 

Let  the  land  of  Crete,  famous  as  the  eradle  of  the  child  Júpiter,  and  Délos, 
where  the  divine  twins  learned  to  crawl,  and  Thebes,  illustrious  as  the  nurse- 
maid  of  Hercules,  yield  to  this  land.  We  do  not  know  whether  to  credit  the 
stories  we  have  heard,  but  Spain  has  gíven  us  a  god  we  can  actually  see” 
(deum . . .  quem  videmus). 

Would  even  the  most  liberal  Christian  have  followed  classidzing  conventions  thatfar? 
In  this  case  the  answer  is  yes. 

Thanks  to  a  brilliant  recent  discovery  by  Turcan-Verkerk,  we  now  know  that 
Drepanius  (as  he  shouid  be  called)  was  not  only  a  Christian,  but  the  autlior  of  devo- 
tional  poetry.  We  can  now  read  one  of  his  poems,  an  openly  Christian  piece  titled  On 
the  Paschal  Candle  (De  cerco  paschali) The  poem  has  long  been  known,  but  was 
attributed  in  error  to  a  ninth-century  poet,  Florus  of  Lyons  The  only  manuscript 
(París  BNF  lat.  7558)  contains  a  series  of  works  by  Gallic  writers,  with  De  cerco  pos- 
chalí,  ascribed  to  Drepanius,  immedíately  preceded  by  poems  by  Claudius  Marius 
Víctor,  Ausonius  and  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  and  followed  by  Florus.  The  context  is  thus 
solidly  the  poetry  of  late  antique  Gaul.  With  the  aid  of  online  databases  Turcan- 
Verkerk  was  able  to  list  countless  paraliels  with  both  the  panegyric  on  Theodosius  and 
the  poems  of  Ausonius  and  Paulinus.  To  take  a  single  example,  the  reference  to 
perpetual  modon  at  Pan.  10. 1  reappears  in  De  cereo  (line  1-2)  as  weli  as  in  a  couple  of 


88.  Delniaire  1989,  nú;  Nixon  ¿md  Rodgers  1994, 443. 

89.  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994, 6;  Rees  200a,  23. 

90.  Liebeschuetz  1979, 300. 

91.  E.  Galietier,  iii. 50-51;  Von  Haehling  1978, 432-33;  Delmaire  1989, 127. 

92.  Nixon  and  Rodgers  453  n.  13. 

93.  Turcan-Verkerk  2003;  C.  E,  V.  Nixon,  Gmimen  78  (2006),  126-30. 

94.  On  whomsee  (briefly)  Raby  1953, 196  -99. 


assagcsof  Ausonius.9*  Tliere  can  be  no  quesüon  that  the  poem  shouid  be  restored  to 
[he  fourfh-century  Pacatus  Drepanius,  the  only  writer  of  any  period  who  bore  this 

unusual  ñame.  ( 

jvlore  than  any  other  speech  in  the  Corpus  of  the  Panegyrici,  Drepanius  s  borrows 

ideas  and  phraseology  from  all  or  almost  all  the  other  speeches  in  the  collection,”  and 
most  of  the  passages  just  cited  are  modeled  on  pirrases  in  the  others.96  His  poetry  too 
,3  written  in  the  traditional  style  in  cióse  imitation  of  classical  models.  Indeed,  he 
showsawide  familiarity  with  classical  poets,  not  only  Vergil  and  Ovid,  butLucretius, 
ívianilius,  and  Statius.  The  poem  begins  with  the  nonspecific  apostrophe  Aime  deus 
rerum,  and  the  long  invocadon  that  follows  could  as  easily  be  from  a  monotheistic 
pagan  hymn  until  Une  18,  where  we  are  told  that  the  assembled  worshippers  celébrate 
"one  deity  under  three  ñames.”  Lines  19-23  offer  a  mild  polemic  against  the  nmse, 
incense,  and  blood  involved  in  the  nocturnal  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  and 
Dionysiac  mysteries,  but  if  the  two  references  to  the  Trinity  (linc  18  and  by  implica- 
tion  Unes  26-27),  the  apostrophe  Chríste  at  line  45,  and  Une  30  ( intacto  pregnans  útero 
dedit  irtnuba  mater),  were  removed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  that 
die  poem  celebrated  a  Christian  rather  than  pagan  vigil.  Interestingly  enough, 
Drepanius,  a  contemporary  of  the  austero  PauUnus,  is  more  consistently  classidzing 
thaneven  Ausonius.  The  eighty-five-line  prayer  included  in  Ausonius  s  “Daily  Round," 
though  written  in  his  usual  classidzing  hexameters,  is  full  of  overtly  Christian  ideas 
Üke  original  sin,  explidtly  rejeets  blood  sacrifice,  and  evokes  Elias,  Enoch,  and  David. 
Drepaniuss  dassical  culture  stands  out  in  sharper  relief  in  that  there  is  not  a  single 
ailusion  to  the  Bible,  here  again  unlike  his  contemporary  and  fellow  disdple  of 
Ausonius,  PauUnus  of  Ñola,  who  not  infrequentiy  quotes  Scripture  in  his  poems.97 

With  Drepanius's  description  of  pontífices  and  jlatnines  quoted  above,  we  may 
compare  a  speech  that  forsome  reason  Drepanius  did  not  inelude  in  the  corpus  of  the 
Panegyrici,  the  Gratiarum  Adió  of  his  teacher  Ausonius,  undoubtedly  a  Christian, 
comparing  Gratian’s  chastity  to  that  of Vestals,  jlamines,  and  pontífices 9®  This  passage 
of  Ausonius  is  more  intriguing  than  has  (I  think)  been  appredated.  Being  virgins, 
Vestals  were  naturally  supposed  to  be  chaste,  but  there  was  no  such  requireraent  or 
cxpectation  for  fiamities  and  pontífices.  Perversely  enough,  to  treat  them  as  exemplars 
of  chastity,  as  though  all  Román  priests  were  holy  men,  seems  to  be  a  Christian  per- 
spective.  Drepanius’s  reference  to Jlamines  and  pontífices  probably  recalls  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  tívic  procession  in  an  earüer  panegyric  where  jlamines  and  pontífices  were 
singled  out  for  their  social  prominence. 


9S-  Turcan-Verkerk  2003, 72,  note. 

96.  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994, 6;  cf.  te  2. 10. 5;  9. 2. 4-5;  7-  »7-  3;  5-  Given  (a)  the  very  larga  number  oi 

pancgyiks  that  must  have  been  composed  year  by  year  on  every  emperor  and  (b)  what  Raes  2002 
(188)  nicely  calis  the  “innate  transicnce  of  the  gen  re,”  it  is  surely  signidcant  that  Pacatus  shows  such 
Familiarity  with  preciseiy  thesc  speeches. 

97-  Creen  1971, 54-60. 

9».  Auson.  Grat.act.  14. 
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Thisis  a  discovery  with  importan!  ramükations.  ít  is  not  just  the  puzzle  of  Pacat 
Drepanius  that  has  finally  been solved.  The  solution  mises  the  bar for similar pxnz* 
in  the  future.  If  the  pious  Christian  his  poem  reveáis  him  to  have  been  can  refer  to  “ih 
godwhois  yourconsort,"  describe  the  dress  of/ftwiúi»  and  pontífices  as  venerable,  and 
cali  a  Christian  emperor  to  his  face  "a  god  we  can  seo/  it  makes  it  harder  to  know  ar 
what  point  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  this  or  that  classicizing  formula  could  not 
have  been  written  bya  Christian. 


7 

MACROBIUS  AND  THE  “PAGAN 
CULTURE  OF  HIS  AGE 


i 

Macrübius  s  Satumalia  is  a  key  text  for  any  evaluation  of  the  intelectual  interests  of  the  elite 
olTilefourth-  and  early  ñfth-century  Rome.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  “nobles  and 
otherfeamed  men”  of  the  age  gather  to  devote  the  holiday  firom  which  the  dialogue  takes 
its  nam  e  to  li  terary  conversatíon.  In  the  first  category  we  have  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus, 
Q,  Aurelius  Symmachus,  (Virius)  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  (Publilius  Caeionius)  Cae  ciña 
Albinus,  (Ceionius)  Ruíius  Albinus,  Euangelus,  and  a  young  man  called  Avienus.  In  the 
second,  the  philosopher  Eustathius,  the  rhetorician  Eusebius,  the  doctor  Dysarius,  the 
Egyptian  Cynic  Horus,  and  Servius,  who  had  recently  set  up  school  as  a  grammarian.  A 
nice  mix  of  amateurs  and  professionals,  age  and  inexperience,  Roinans  and  foreigners, 
aUowmgdifferentperspectíves  in  the  discussions  that  follow.1 

The  principal  interlocutors  are  cultivated  men,  enthusiasts  oí  the  oíd  Leaming, 
anxious  to  keep  alive  the  oíd  traditions.  The  function  of  those  who  are  represen  te  d  as 
challenging  their  elders  and  betters  (Avienus,  Dysarius,  and  Euangelus)  is  to  forcé 
them  to  formúlate  (for  the  reader  s  benefit)  views  they  would  otherwise  have  taken 
for  granted  in  such  company.  And  all  are  pagans,  Praetextatus,  Symmachus,  and 
Flavianus  the  most  prominent  pagans  of  the  age.  The  dramatic  date  (as  we  shall  see)  is 
382,  the  eve  of  the  withdrawal  ofstate  subsidies  from  the  traditional  cults.  And  there  is 
much  discussion  of  pagan  sacrifice  and  priestíy  practice.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
modem  readers  have  assumed  the  Satumalia  to  be  a  showcase  for  pagan  culture, 
according  to  some  nothing  Iess  than  a  work  of  pagan  propaganda,  lndeed,  sfcudy  of  the 
Satumalia  has  overlapped  with  study  of  what  has  become  known  as  the  “pagan  revivar 
ol  the  late  fourth  century.  Those  gathered  in  Macrobius’s  pages  have  been  identified  as 
the  circle  of  Symmachus — or  (as  some  prefer)  the  árele  of  Praetextatus.  It  was  long 
taken  tor  granted  that  Macrobius  was  himself  a  member  of  this  circle.  But  was  he  even 
a  contemporary?  When  did  he  live?  And  what  was  the  purpose  of  his  work? 

The  writer’s  full  ñame  and  rank — Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  vir  clarissi- 
mus  rí  inlustris — are  attested  in  the  titles  and  explicits  to  most  books  of  both  Satumalia 


1  VViih  twelve  guests,  Macrobius  ís  oliviously  ignoring  Varro's  upper  limit  of  nine  (Gellius  13.  n)j  there 
are  twenty-one  named guests  at  Athenaeuss  banquet,  not  to  mention  various  unnamed  extras:  Baldwin 
l976, 38-39. 
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and  the  Commeniary  on  thc  Dreatn  of  Scipio.  Hiere  are  a  number  of  cióse  and  often 
extended  parallels  between  the  two  works,  and  in  every  case  there  is  either  more  detall 
or  the  subject  matter  aríses  more  naturally  in  the  context  of  the  passage  in  the 
Commeniary The  natural  conclusión  is  that  Contmentary  was  written  before 
Saturnalia.  Both  are  dedicated  to  his  son  Eustathius,  and  the  prefaces  to  both  proclaim 
their  principal  aim  to  be  his  education  (implying  that  Saturnalia  followed  Cnmmentaty 
at  no  great  interval).  The  preface  to  the  Commcntary  refers  to  their  joint  readings  of 
the  Rcpublics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  suggesting  a  boy  in  his  teens  rather  than  a  small 
cliild.  That  fits  well  enough  witíi  the  writer  s  illustrious  rank  (mentioned  in  the  titles 
to  both  works),  unlikeiy  to  be  conferred  on  a  man  before  his  forties. 

'lhree  Macrobii  held  office  at  the  tura  of  the  fourth  and  íifth  centuries:  a  vicar  of  the 
Spains  in  399-400,  a  procónsul  of  Africa  in  410,  and  a  praepositus  sucri  cubicuii  in  42a.  a t 
one  time  all  three  were  identiiied  and  assumed  to  be  the  writer,  with  the  Saturnalia  dated 
ca.  39S  and  the  Commeniary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio  a  decade  or  so  carlier. '  The  praepositus 
can  be  ruled  out  at  once.  Apraepositus  must  have  been  a  eunuch.  Yet  the  writer  undoubt- 
edly  had  a  son,  born  of  his  own  flesh  (Pr.  1).  The  vicar  0/399-400  and  the  procónsul  of 
410  could  be  the  same  man.4  Barnes  has  recently  argued  that,  as  in  the  early  empire,  pro- 
consuls  of  Africa  continued  to  be  appointed  for  a  year  at  a  time,  with  the  year  of  office 
beginning  and  ending  first  in  April  and  then  from  407  in  October.'  On  this  basis  only 
one  year  between  391/2  and  414/s  gives  problems:  precisely  409/10,  where  we  ilnd 
Macrobius  attested  on  25  June  410,  and  Pailadius  on  16  August  and  25  September.  ifso, 
then  either  Macrobius  was  replaced  before  bis  term  expired,  or  the  date  of  the  law  is 
wrong.  If  the  date  is  wrong,  all  is  uncertain.  If  he  died  or  was  removed  from  office,  that 
augurs  ill  for  the  promotion  needed  to  provide  the  necessary  rank  of  vir  inlustris. 

L.  Jans  suggestion  that  the  writer  was  bom  in  North  Africa  is  sufficient  explana- 
tion  of  the  "other  sky“  under  which  he  was  born.6  We  may  compare  Claudian’s 
characterization  of  Africa  as  "another  sky."7  It  is  often  inferred  from  his  apology  for 
lacking  “the  native  elegance  of  the  Román  tongue”  that  Latín  was  not  his  native  lan- 
guage/  More  probably  this  is  no  more  than  one  of  those  mock  modest  apologies  for 
“rusticity  ”  so  popular  among  late  antique  writers/  Against  the  earlier  explanation  that 
he  was  a  Greek,  some  have  pointcd  to  his  occasional  mistranslations  from  Greek10 


a.  This  is  a  revised  and  pruned  list  oí  the  examples  collected  hy  Wissowa  1880, 12:  Comin.  1.  6. 17  ~  Sat. 
vii.  5,  21, •  C  üinitu  1.  u.  i  ~  Sai.  i.  17. 63;  Comm.  1. 10.  i  -  Sai.  i.  17.  3;  Corma.  1. 9. 2  -  Sai.  i.  6.  6;  Comm. 
1. 17. 14  -  Sut.  i.  t8. 15;  Comrn.  1.  6. 6o  ~  Sai.  v.i,  5. 20;  Gjm/m.  1. 6.  81  -  Sai.  vii.  9. 3. 

3.  Following  the  standard  article,  Georgii  1912. 

4.  PLREu.  698;  Chastagnol  1959, 191-203. 

5.  Barnes  in  Phoenix  37  (1983),  259  fio. 

<5.  Macrobii  opera  1  (1X48),  ó;  there  are  two  Atrican  bishops  called  Macrobius  ( PCBE  i.  662-63). 

7.  alterna  convexa  poli,  Gild.  2. 

8.  pr.  12;  i-laman  1 1977, 124. 

9.  Curtius  1953,  83-84,  411-12.  For  example,  Conppus,  Johannis  37,  rustica  Romana  dum  certat  Musa 
Caín  nía. 

10.  Wissowj  188a,  15;  Flamant  1977, 93-94. 


contrasted  with  his  obvious  familiarity  with  Latin  literature.  There  ís  a  more  powerful 
objection.  In  all  three  of  his  books  Macrobius  writes  as  a  Latín  speaker.  Examples  in 
the  Saturnalia  might  be  disallowed  on  the  grounds  that  the  speakers  are  mostly 
Romans— for  example,  "what  the  Greeks  cali  ídem,  we  cali  vi  dere  by  adding  the  letter 
V"  (i.  15.  rá)  in  the  mouth  of  Praetextatus.  But  there  are  innumerable  examples  in  the 
two  other  works:  for  example,  Comm.  1. 5.  9,  "a  surfece  (planities),  which  the  Greeks 
cali  epiphaneia”;  and  from  his  De  verborum  graeci  et  latini  differentiis  vel  societatibus : 
"weRomans  say  curro,  percurro,  they  say  trecho,  diatrecho 

2 

There  is  a  different  and  decisive  reason  for  rejectíng  all  known  Macrobii.  To  con¬ 
temperarles  the  writer  was  not  known  as  Macrobius  at  all,  but  as  Theodosius.  As  seen 
as  early  as  1614  by  Jacques  Sirmond  and  restated  in  1938  by  Santo  Mazzarino,12  there  is 
solid  and  unambiguous  evidence  from  within  a  century  of  the  writer ’s  death.  Flamant 
objected  that  the  use  of  proper  ñames  in  late  antiquity  was  "fanciful,”  and  thatwhile 
thepossibility  that  he  was  known  as  Theodosius  cannot  be  excluded,  “it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  respect  traditíon”  (meaning  medieval  tradition).13  We  may  begin  with 
some  differences  between  late  antique  and  medieval  practice. 

Although  the  oíd  distinction  between  praenoinen,  nomen,  and  cognomen  had 
Iong  since  disappeared  by  ca.  400,  there  were  nonetheless  well-established  principies 
in  late  Román  nomenclature.  Elite  western  males  normally  bore  three  or  more  ñames 
that  commemorated  various  family  connections;  and  in  contexts  that  called  for  only 
one  ñame,  it  was  almos  t  always  the  last  and  always  the  same  name.M 

The  few  exceptíons  known  are  the  resuit  of  an  understandable  desire  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusión  between  homonyms  in  the  same  family.  To  take  two  interlocutors  of  the 
Saturnalia  as  examples,  Caecina  Decius  Albinus,  son  of  Publilius  Caeonius  Caecina 
Albinus,  was  known  as  Decius  rather  than  Albinus  to  distinguisb  him  at  a  glance  from 
his  father.  Flamant  misleads  when  he  writes  of  the  father  that  the  other  interlocutors 
“aibitrarily”  cali  him  Caecina  one  moment  and  Albinus  the  next.1'  He  was  misled  by 
the  informality  of  the  urbane  literary  dialogue  of  the  Saturnalia — and  the  need  to  dis- 
tinguish  him  in  that  specific  context  from  another  homonym,  the  interlocutor  Rufíus 


n.  GLKv.  599. 22  =  p.  13. 5  de  Paolis. 

11.  Mazzarino  1938,  a  brilliant  paper  published  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  so  too  Sundwall  1915,  139, 
na  467. 

*3-  Flamant  1977, 93. 

'4-  For  a  more  systematic  analysis,  Cameron  1985, 164  -82;  the  argument  about  the  last  ñame  was  firsl 
made  (as  Bruce  Barker-Beniteld  pointed  out  to  me)  by  Sirmond,  in  the  preface  De  propriis  nomtnibus 
to  his  first  edítion  of  Sidonius  (París  1614),  notae  p.  7,  citing  the  cases  of  Cassiodorus,  Pailadius,  and 
Macrobius. 

<5-  Flamant  1977, 91-95,  closely  followed  byArmisen-Marchetti  2003,  ix. 
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Albinus.  This,  not  caprice,  is  che  explana tion  for  the  subtle  varia tion  in  (e.g.)  iii.  14. 
subiecit  Rufius  Albinus,  antiquitatis  non  minus  quatn  Caecína  peritus:  miror  te,  inquit • 
Albim...et  Caeána...et  Rufius.  ...In  the  pages  of  Macrobias,  Vettius  (Agorius)  Prae- 
textatus  is  normally  Praetextatus  but  occasionally  Vettius;  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  nor- 
mally  Symmachus,  but  occasionaliy  Aurelius  or  Aurelius  (never  Quintus  alone),  But 

in  oüxcial  contexts  (e.g.,  the  addresses  of  imperial  iaws)  both  Rufius  and  Caecina  are 
always  styled  Albinus,  just  as  Decius  Albinus  is  always  üecius;  so  too  invariabíy 
Fiavianus,  Praetextatus,  Symmachus.  On  no  hypothesis  could  Macrobius  Ambrosios 
Theodosius  have  been  called,  in  one-name  contexts,  both  Macrobius  and  Theodosius.11’ 

lt  has  been  objected  that  “Theodosius"  could  not  be  the  principal  ñame  because  it 
does  not  reappear  in  the  family  while  “Macrobius"  dees.  But  this  is  to  misunderstand  the 
nature  and  function  of  family  ñames  in  late  antique  Rome.  lt  is  true  that  the  family  ñame 
is  sometimes  found  last  and  used  as  the  diacriticai:  for  example  the  Symmachi.  But  there 
are  other  families  where  the  family  ñame  is  seldom  if  ever  the  diacriticai.  For  example 
the  Nicomaclii:  (Virius)  Nicomachus  Flavianuss  son  was  Nicomachus  Fiavianus,  his 
grandson  (Appius)  Nicomachus  Dexter.  Notleast  there  is  the  greatest  of  all  late  Román 
houses,  the  Aiiicii.  Out  of  the  forty  men  and  women  in  PIRE  i-ii  called  Anicius/-a,  only 
three  have  it  as  their  diacriticai,  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  as  their  first  ñame.  The 
Macrobii  were  one  of  those  families  where  the  family  ñame  regularly  carne  first.  We  now 
have  evidence  for  three  successive  generations  (below):  Macrobius  first,  foilowed  bya 
difieren t  diacriticai  in  each  generation  ('Iheodosius,  Eustathius,  Eudoxius). 

To  turn  to  medieval  practice,  men  were  oíten  known  by  only  one  ñame  foilowed  by  a 
title,  ethnic  or  sobriquet:  Ermoldus  Nigellus,  Paulus  Diaconus,  Sedulíus  Scottus,  Walaifid 
Strabo.  When  faced  with  a  sequence  of  three  or  four  ñames,  medieval  copyists  were 
liable  to  assume  that  their  bearer  was  likewise  called  by  the  first  of  his  ñames.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  it  was  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  so  many  polyonymous  late  antique 
writers — Palladius  Rutilius  Taurus  Aemilianus,  Venantius  Honorius  Clementianus 
Fortunatus,  Rutilius  Claudius  Namaüanus,  Martíanus  Minneius  Félix  Capella,  all  known 
to  contemporaries  by  their  last  ñames — carne  to  be  called  by  their  first  ñames. 

The  habit  of  singling  out  Macrobius’s  first  ñame  rests,  not  on  genuine  ancient  tra- 
dition,  but  on  the  application  of  medieval  practice  to  ancient  nomenclatura.  Of  the 
hundred  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  Commentary seventy-five  carry  a  title,  incipit  or 
explicit  (sometimes all  three)  offering the  writer's  ñame. Twenty-sevenoifer Macrobius 
Ambrosius  'Iheodosius  (fifteen  complete  with  rank);ls  twenty  Macrobius  Ambrosius 
(eleven  with  rank);  twenty-three  Macrobius  alone.1''  Macrobius  Ambrosius  and 


16.  As  airily  suggested,  without  discussion  or  documentaron,  by  Armisen-Marehctti  200?,  xiv.  I  was 
unable  to  find  a  single  example  when  doíng  the  research  for  Cameron  198$. 

17.  Information  ironi  Munk  Olsen  1981.  Macrobius  was  not  among  the  authors  he  studied  directly,  but  he 
didlist  those  MSS  ol  the  Coimnentary  that  inelude  Ciceros  Soumium,  less  than  half  the  total  but  the 
earlier  half.  According  to  Barker-Benfield  in  Reynolds  1983, 224,  there  are  113  MSS  of  the  Hat.  and  230 
of  the  Coimn. 

18.  Lncluding  such  misreadings  ol’v.e.  el  mi.  as  vi ri  cwisuljns  or  viri  eloqiieutiauni. 

19.  In  this  sample,  no  other  combination  appeais  mure  than  once. 


jvlacrobíus  are  not  so  much  alternative  traditions  as  simply  abbreviations;  for  we 
sometimes  find  Macrobius  Ambrosius  or  Macrobius  alone  combined  with  Macrobius 
Ambrosius  Iheodosius  in  the  same  manuscript50  That  is  to  say,  even  in  cases  where 
theexemplar  offered  all  three  ñames  complete  with  rank,  the  copyist  woukl  often  only 
c0pyitin  full  once  and  elsewhere  use  Macrobius  alone. 

Now  for  the  late  antique  evidence.  First  two  men  from  the  same  social  class  sharing 
the  same  intellectual  interests:  Boethius51  and  Cassiodorus  both  offer  Macrobius 
'Iheodosius.15  So  do  the  excerpts  from  a  work  on  the  Greek  and  Latín  verb.51  And  all 
known  represen  tatives  of  La  Pennas  family  V  and  Willis  s  IIbM  of  the  Salurnalia  offer 
Macrobii  Theodosii  v.  c.  ct  illustris.  That  the  explicits  to  Bks  iii  and  vii  in  these  manu- 
scnpts  preserve  authentic  information  is  confirmed  by  the  traces  they  preserve  of  the 
likely  original  división  of  the  work  into  three  days  rather  than  seven  books.55 

These  witnesses  all  omit  the  same  element  in  the  full  nomenclatura,  the  Ambrosius. 
Outside  the  most  formal  contexts  a  man  with  three  or  more  ñames  never  used  them 
all;  the  standard  practice  (as  in  the  early  empire)5'1  was  to  use  two,  normally  the  same 
two.  For  example,  (Publius  Caeionius)  Caecina  Albinus,  (Virius)  Nicomachus 
Fiavianus.  So  too  Macrobius  (Ambrosius)  'Iheodosius.  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus 
could  be  expected  to  know  this. 

Even  earlier  and  more  authoritative  is  the  subscription  and  explicit  to  Bk  i  of  the 
Commentary  in  a  very  early  copy  of  the  work:57 

Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  v.c.  emendabam  vel  distinguebam  meum 
Ravennae  cum  Macrobio  Plotino  Eudoxio  v.c. 

Macrobii  Ambrosii  Theodosii  v.c.  et  inlustris  de  Somnio  Scipionís  liber  primus 
explicit,  incipit  secundus. 

I,  the  honorable  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus,  corrected  and  punefuated 
this  my  copy  at  Ravenna  with  the  honorable  Macrobius  Plotinus  Eudoxius. 
IndofBk.  i  of  the  honorable  and  illustrious  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius’s 
commentary  on  the  Dream  ofScipio :  beginning  of  Bk.  ¡i. 

Such  subscriptions  were  normally  setoutwith  considerable  formality in  theblank spaces 
between  books  by  the  subscriber  himself.  Whenever  they  can  be  checked,  the  ñames 
and  tifies  they  offer  are  invariabíy  correct  (Ch.  12-14).  It  is  true  that  explicits  cannot 


'-o.  Olsen  nos.  111.7;  163;  237.  S;  160.5;  343;  353;  418,-  530. 
ra  Inhagog.  Porph.  i,  S.  Brandt  (ed.)  (C SEL  48)  1906, 31.  n. 

*»•  Expos.  Psahn., M.  Adnaen  (ed.)  (CC 1)  1958,30.10;  116. 125- 
i.v  Neap.  Lat.  2;  see  now  de  Paolis  1990,  s,  174, 178-89,  with  p.  rv  n.  17. 

14-  Marshall  in  Reynolds  1983, 234-3$;  de  Paolis  1986/7, 04-35;  Cartón,  TAPA  96  (1965),  3°- 
2 5-  Macrobii  Theodosii  v.c,  el  illustris  conviviorum  tertii  diet  (explicit  to  Bk  vii);  Jan  i  (1848),  ncxi-xxxii; 
Marinone  1967, 39-41. 

*6-  Schulze  1904, 488-89;  Instinsky  1969, 11, 4-6  (for  the  circle  of  the  younger  Pliny). 

*7-  Barker-Benfield  in  Reynolds  1983, 224;  for  a  recent  discussion  of  the  manuscript  evidence,  Armisen- 
Marchettí  2003,  Ixxii-lxxxviii;  for  the  text  of  the  subscription,  Armisen-Mirchetti  134. 
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normally  daim  the  same  authority  as  a  subscripción  by  two  readers  working  within  a 
half-century  of  the  writer ’s  death,  but  this  ¡s  a  special  case.  The  three  earliest  manuscripts 
that  carry  the  subscription,  all  tliree  importan!:  witnesses  not  direccly  related,2*  offerit 
immediately  before  the  explicit  in  exactly  this  form.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  this  is 
the  explicit  that  closed  Bk  i  in  the  copy  produccd  by  Symmachus  andEudoxius. 

In  the  explicit,  the  writer  is  described  (as  in  many  incipits  and  explicits  to  the 
Salurualiu  as  weli)  as  v{ir)  c(larissimus)  et  iniustris ,  the  corred  stylc  ibr  the  íive  highest 
olfices  of  State.  In  the  subscription,  both  Symmachus  and  Eudoxius  are  mereiy  v(ir) 
c(iarissimus),  indicating  no  more  than  nominal  membership  of  the  senate.  No  more  is 
known  of  Eudoxius,  but  Symmachus  (the  father-in-Iaw  of  Boethius)  enjoyad  a  long 
and  dístinguished  carecr,  prefecto!' Rome,  cónsul  in  485,  and  patrician.  In  the  dedica- 
tion  of  Boethius  s  De  Trinitaíe  both  Boethius  and  Symmachus  are  given  their  ful] 
ñames  in  correct  sequence  and  full  current  titles  ofrank  (v.  c.  ct  ¡ni.  excom.  ord.  (atque) 
patricius).  As  we  shall  see  in  chapters  12-14,  aristocratic  subscribers  ali  but  ¡nvariably 
included  all  the  titles  they  were  entitled  to.  The  probability  is  that  the  taskof  correct- 
ing  the  Commentary  was  completed  before  Symmachus  had  won  his  first  illustrious 
office,  the  prefectura  of  Home,  held  a  year  or  two  before  his  consuiate  in  485. 

The  inost  telting  single  piece  of  evidence  is  the  dedicaban  to  Macrobius’s  Dever- 
borum  graeci  et  latini  differentiis  et  societatibus  (which  otherwise  survives  only  in 
excerpts) :  Theodosius  Symmacho  suo.  The  ñame  Symmachus  is  always  the  final,  diacrít¬ 
ica!  element  in  the  Family  nomenclatura,  and  the  dedicator  is  clearly  using  his  diacrít¬ 
ica!  too.  Then  there  is  the  dedication  to  the  Pables  of  Avianus  (or,  as  we  shall  see, 
Avienus).  The  "excellent  Theodosius”  ( Theodosi  optime )  whom  Avianus  addresses  is 
surely  (as  generally  accepted)  Macrobius.''  (1)  He  is  represented  as  equally  athomein 
literature  both  prosa  and  verse:  “ Who  could  speak  in  your  company  on  either  oratory 
or  poetry"  (mrn  quis  tecum  de  oratione,  quis  de  poemate  loquereturí).  According  to 
Murgia,  this  “seems  to  imply  that  Theodosius  is  an  orator  and  a  poet."w  But  that  would 
surely  require  in  rather  than  de  with  both  nouns  (or  the  bare  ablative),  ñor  is  quis 
tecum...  de  poemate  loqueretur  a  natural  way  to  praise  a  man  for  his  poetry.  Avianus 
goes  on  to  claim  that  his  dedicatee  “in  both  forms  of  literature  outstrips  Atheniansin 
Greek  learning  and  Romans  in  Latín”  {cuín  in  utroque  litterarum  genere  et  Añicos  Graeca 
eruditione  superes  etLatinítate  Romanos),  where  the  reference  to  learning  surely  implies 
that  he  is  a  critic  or  scholar.  It  would  be  diíRcult  to  think  ofany  writer  of  the  age  who 
might  be  more  aptly  so  characterized  than  Macrobius,  author  of  learned  works  On 
both  Vergil  and  Cicero.  (2)  He  is  praised  for  his  graeca  cruditio,  and  while  it  is  easy  to 
deprecíate  Macrobius  s  learning,  he  had  clearly  read  a  fair  number  of  Greek  books 
at  lirsthand  in  a  World  where  the  ability  to  read  Greek  fluently  was  becoming  rare 


18.  For details,  see Armisen-Marehetti  2003,  Ixxvii-lxxxvii. 

19.  Allowed  even  by  Küppers  1977,  who  dispute.!  everything  else  I  wrole  aliont  the  fabulist  in 
Camarón  1967a. 

30.  Murgia  1003, 68. 
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(Ch.15)-  (3)  *s  a^so  Pralsed  for  surpassing  Athenians  in  his  Greek scholarship  and 
Romans  in  his  Latin.  This  is  a  curiously  precise  compliment,  implying  that  Theodosius 
himselfwas  neither  Greek  ñor  Román  (otherwise  he  would  have  been  praised  for  sur¬ 
passing  other  Athenians  and  other  Romans).  We  may  recall  that  he  was  born  “beneath 
¡uiother  sky." 

So  despite  the  preference  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  Macrobius,  the  late  antique  evidence 
unequivocally  supports  Theodosius.  To  get  around  it,  Flamant  offers  a  remarlcably 
perverso  reading  of  the  subscription,  deriving  from  an  assumption  that  colore  his  entire 
book,  that  Macrobius  was  a  card-carrying  member  of  a  pagan  underground  permanently 
at  war  wi  th  the  Christian  authorities.  According  to  Flamant,  it  is  “s  triking  to  note”  that  the 
copy  referred  to  was  “prívate.” This  he  infers  from  emendaban} ...  meum.  He  further  claims 
that  the  writer  did  not  daré  to  publish  openly  so  pagana  book;  since  the  copy  in  question 
belonged  to  Symmachus,  not  even  Eudoxius  had  a  copy  of  his  ownr’1 


Publication  of  the  Saturnalia  and  Commentary  amounts  to  no  more  than  the 
circulation  of  the  original  copy  among  a  few  cióse  friends.  The  silence  that  sur- 
rounds  both  books  down  to  Boethius  (who  wili  leam  of  them  by  the  same 
routé)  confirms  this  hypothesis. 


Bul  thercisnothingunusualabout  this  meum.  Itis  thestandardwayasubscriberrefers 
to  hisown  copy:  for  example,  “temptavi  emendare . . .  meum"  in  Sabinus  s  subscription 
to  Persius  or  “relegi  meum”  in  a  manuscript  of  Boethius  (for  many  more  examples, 
p.  435).  As  we  shall  see,  the  physical  copies  in  which  these  subscribers  actually  wrote 
were  prívate,  but  the  works  they  contained  had  been  published  in  the  ordinary  way.  It 
is  truc  that  Symmachus  does  not  identify  the  copy  against  which  he  corrected  his 
own.But  the  fact  that  he  did  the  job  together  with  a  descendant  (probably  grandson) 
of  the  writer  creates  a  presumption  that  Eudoxiuswas  able  to  supply  a  Family  copy — if 
not  thewriter’s  autograph,  at  any  rale  a  copy  corrected  against  ¡t.  Yet  Flamant,  carried 
away  byhis  two  idées  jixes  ofsecret  publication  and  Macrobius  as  principal  ñame,  con- 
duded  instead  that  the  writer  s  ñames  were  already  out  of  sequence  in  Symmachuss 
copy.  All  that  remained  was  to  suggest  that  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus  got  their 
informatíon  from  this  same  “corrupt”  edition,  and  the  way  was  clear  to  prefer  the 
medieval  evidence  and  reinstate  “tradition.” 

But what  likelihood  is  there  that  medieval  copyists  had  access  to  an  authentic  tradi¬ 
tion  unknown  to  Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  and  the  writer's  grandson?  It  is  among  the 
Tlieodosii  of  the  Code  we  should  belooking,  not  the  Macrobii.  As  it  happens,  Theodosius 
is  a  much  less  common  ñame  among  the  western  governing  class  than  might  have  been 
suspected.  The  Christian  prosopography  of  North  Africa  shows  only  one.32  Of  the 


i>-  flamant  1977, 137. 

Aug.  Ep.  222. 3;  PCBE  i.  1109. 
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twenty-one  Theodosií  from  the  fourth  and  iiith  centuries  listed  in  PLRE  i-ii  0nly  0 

(excluding  merabers  of  the  imperial  family)  held  the  rant  oívirmlustris,  the  praetori”' 
prefect  of  llaiy  in  430. n  ai1 

l^is  ¡^ntification,  which  would  impjy  a  date  after  430  for  his  literary  activity  . 
now  generally  accepted  by  historians,  though  some  dissent  was  expressed  in  othér 
quarteis*  Since  the  point  is  central  to  a  true  understanding  of  both  Macrobius  and" 
the  tast  pagans  oí  Rome,  a  fresh  study  is  in  order,  taking  objections  and  improvements 
mto  account,  incorporating  a  key  piece  of  new  evidence,  and  (more  important  in  the 
contuxtof  chis  book)  addinga  newinterpretation  of  the  supposedly  "pagan”  culture  of 
the  Satunudia. 

Doth  Satunuiüa  and  Conmentary  are  dedicated  to  a  son  called  Eustathius* 
A  bronze  tablet  of  unknown  provenance  (ILS  813)  attests  a  certain  Plotinus  Eustathius 
as  prefect  of  Reme  under  some  regrettably  unnamed  emperors  and  the  patrician 
Ricimer,  that  is  to  say  between  the  outside  limits  of  451  and  472.  Eustathius  was  the 
ñame  of  Macrobias*  son;  and  at  Comm.  L  8. 5  he  proclaims  Plotinus  “chiefwith  Plato 
among  the  teachers  ofphilosophy."  What  ñame  more  appropriate  for  a  neoplatonist  to 
g.ve  his  son— a  ñame  only  otherwise  found  among  the  aristocracy  in  his  oniy  other 
¡dentüiable  descendant,  Macrobius  Plotinus  Eudoxius. 

The  suggestion  that  Plotinus  Eustathius  was  Macrobius*  son,  advanced  in 
1966,  has  now  been  put  on  a  quite  different  footing  by  Silvio  Panderas  publica- 
tion  of  a  new  inscription  from  Rome  revealing  that  this  man's  full  ñame  was 
Macrobius  Plotinus  Eustathius. 16  Eustathius  was  only  a  child  when  he  received  his 
father’s  two  dedications.  If  that  was  ca.  430,  as  here  suggested,  then  by  ca.  4óo  he 
could  havebeen in  his  forties,  the  rightsortofage  to  be  urban  prefect.  Furthermore, 
by  ca.  480,  he  could  have  had  a  son  of  his  own  in  at  least  his  twenties,  a  contem- 
porary  of  AureÜus  Memmius  Symmachus,  the  future  cónsul  of  485,  with  whom  he 
revised  the  text  of  the  Conmentary.  The  following  stemma  surely  compels 
assent  and  exeludes  a  date  substantially  earlier  than  ca.  430  for  Macrobios* 
literary  activity: 

Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  praetorian  prefect  430 
Macrobius  Plotinus  Eustathius,  city  prefect  461/65 
Macrobius  Plotinus  Eudoxius,  friend  of  Symmachus  eos.  485 


33.  The  only  other possi b.Jity  ís  the  Theodosius,.»™*™  notarbrum  in  office  in  426-in  allprobabiiíty 
Uie  same  man  at  an  earüer  stage  of  his  careen  5  ió  ene).  ‘ 

uZltTr'  TÍ''  ,0M  ter  dlSCUSSÍOnS' Paolis  1986  «3-3»;  Armisen-Marchetf  acó,,  viii-xiv. 

35-  Kathcr  than  Eustathius:  Marmone  1967, 6j;  De  Paolis  1986/7, 150. 

/lf°‘\nUÍ  Ejus,athius'  v<’r>  Wlar.ssin.us), [ex  ab]strusis  lo[cs... jaén..., 

Panuera  TitHÍ.  4  (1981),  6.38-60,  with  Tav.  XXIV.  1  =  1006,  uoi-i.  L  J 
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qhe  new  inscription,  though  very  iragmentary,  reveáis  that  Eustathius  was  one  of  a 
lamber  ofmagistrates  (oíten  urban  prefeets)  of  the  late  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  who 
spent  from  their  own  pockets  to  restore  and  transfer  to  more  appropriate  settings 
neglected  statues.  The  usual  formula  in  such  dedications  is  that  the  official  rescued  the 
statoe  from  some  hidden,  out  of  the  way,  deserted,  obscure,  dirty  or  squalid  spot 
(abditi,  aviij  infrequentes  et  inculti ,  obscurt sordentes,  squalentes  loci).  Here  the  phrase  is 
[exabjstrusis  /[oci'sj;  the  statuc  had  been  hidden  awa y  somewhere.  It  has  often  been 
assumed  that  the  reference  is  to  statues  removed  from  disused  or  ransacked  pagan 
temples- But  the  earliest  examples  date  from  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  the  pre¬ 
feets  involved  seem  to  be  indifferently  pagan  or  Christian.’7  More  probably  these  ded¬ 
ications  simply  represent  a  continuing  policy  of  urban  renewal.  Tlie  antíquarian  in 
Macrobius  would  have  been  proud  of  a  son  who  spent  his  time  and  money  salvaging 
andrefurbishing  precious  relies  of  the  Román  past. 


In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Saturnália  Macrobius  (it  would  be  pedan  tic  to  start 
calling  him  Theodosius  again  at  this  late  hour)  concedes  that  he  has  included  among 
his  interlocutors  "one  or  two"  («mus  aut  alter )  whose  "mature  years  feü  later  than  the 
age  of  Praetextatus."  He  cites  (after  Athenaeus)  the  venerable  precedentof  Plato,  who 
made  Parmenides  and  Sócrates  dispute  de  rebus  arduis  although  “the  latter  as  a  boy 
could  hardly  have  met  the  former  in  his  oíd  age ...  with  Plato  to  support  me  I  do  not 
need  to  count  up  on  my  fingers  the  ages  of  the  interlocutors.” 

¡Does  this  mean  tliat  Macrobius  represented  one  or  two  characters  older  than  tliey 
actually  were  at  the  dramatic  date  of  the  Saturnalia ?  So  I  assumed  in  1966.  So  too 
Marmone,  who  placed  Servius's  date  of  birth  nearer  380  than  370,  assuming  that, 
though  represented  in  the  dialogue  as  a  young  man,  in  reality  he  just  was  a  boy  at  the 
bnie.w  The  only  interlocutors  who  come  into  question  are  Avienus,  Servius,  and 
Decius  Albinus.  AU  the  others  were  undoubtedly  oíd  enough  to  debate  de  rebus  arduis 
with  Praetextatus,  and  some  comment  is  made  about  the  youth  of  preciseiy  these 
three.  Butwhy  warn  about  the  anachronism  and  then  show  them  young  in  addition? 
Perhaps,  as Bruggisser  has  argued, w  the  anachronism  lies  less  in  the  age  assigned  them 
at  the  dramatic  date  than  in  what  they  are  given  to  say  so  young:  they  are  represented 
asspeakingwith  an  erudition  and  authority  beyond  their  true  age  at  the  time. 


37  Waxd-Perkins  1984, 43-44;  Curran  1994, 46-58,  aiguing  for  “lliebeautification  of the  late  antique  city.’' 
It  has  been  argued  that  (e.g.)  sordentes  implies  the  pollution  of  pagan  temples,  but  the  verb  is  in  fact 
regularly  jpplied  to  dilapidated  buildings  m  need  of repair  (iLS  3510, 5701, 5733).  Pora  list  ofinscrip- 
tíons,  Panciera  1006, 1102. 

38  Marinone  1970, 188,  going  further  than  his  eiiition  (1967, 33,  “inturno  al  370”);  so  too  Haití  1981, 225. 
59  Bruggisser  1984, 162-73. 
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The  clearest  iUustration  would  be  Servius.  Though  represented  as  having  on[. 
recently  begun  to  teach  {ínter  grammaticos  doctoran  recetis  professus)  and  fu]]  i 
becoming  modesty/10  Servius  is  nonethelessspoken  ofas  "byfar  the  greatest  profesé 
of  ali;  exceiling  '‘the  teachers  ofold  by  his  leaming.”41  Vergil  is  a  major  theme  ohh 
Suturnalia,  and  Servius  was  thc  leading  Vergilian  authority  of  his  generation  Just  j 
Eusebius  is  presented  as  the  outstanding  Greek  rhetorician,  Dysarius  che  outstandJ 
doctor,  and  Symmachus  the  outstanding  orator,  so  in  the  interest  of  the  discusión 
Servius  is  anachronistically  accorded  the  authority  of  his  more  matura  years«  wC 
we  know  about  Decius’s  career  bears  out  this  interpretación.  He  was  consularis  of 
Numidia  some  time  between  388  and  391,  governor  of  Campania  in  397-98,  and  city 
prefect  in  402.  His  fathcr  (himself  an  interlocutor)  is  said  to  have  bcen  a  contemp0. 
rary  oí  Symmachus  (Sat.  i.  2. 15),  who  was  boro  ca.  340.  Chastagnoi  conjectures  rhat 
Decios  was  born  ca.  365,  in  which  case  he  would  indeed  have  been  too  youne  for 
scholarly  debate  in  382.  8 

Of  Servius  s  works  other  than  the  VergÜ  commentary,  a  treatise  on  metre  is  dedi- 
caled  to  a  young  noble  called  Aibínus,  described  as  “glory  of  the prnetextatí™  thatis 
to  say  a  youth  of  less  than  sixteen  years,  younger  than  Servius  himself.  Chastagnoi  and 
Flamant  identífied  him  with  the  interlocutor  Ruiius  Aibínus,  but  a  man  who  was 
prefect  of  Rome  in  389  could  not  have  been  less  than  sixteen  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  Servius  to  have  written  any thíng.  As  for  Caecina's  son,  Decios  Albinus,  cham- 
pioned  by  Zwierlein  ,44  if  born  ca.  365,  he  must  have  been  an  older  contemporary  of 
Servius.  It  is  obviously  most  unlikely  that  Servius  wrote  such  a  work  before  he  was 
himself  sixteen.  Decius  Albinus  can  also  be  eliminated  on  other  grounds:  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  known  as  Decius,  not  Albinus. 

Servius’s  dedication  goes  on  to  give  another  due:  the  young  Albinus  is  said  to  be 
“spurred  on  by  the  daily  example  of  his  father  and  gnmdfather  (cotidie  urgearis  exem- 
pb),  to  whom  literatura  owes  the  grcatest  reverence.”  That  is  to  say,  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  both  stíll  alive.  Surely  Decius'*  son,  Caecina  Decius  Aginatius 
Albinus,  whosc  hrst  recorded  post  is  a  precocious  urban  prefecture  in  414,  whenhe 
was  vitaejlorepuer  sed  gruñíate  sema: «  The  two  living  hterary  forbears  would  then  be 
Deaus  and  his  father,  Caecina,  both  prominent  enough  in  the  world  of  letters  lo  be 
interlocutor  in  the  Saturnalia.  Caecina,  still  alive  ca.  4oo  (Jerome,  Ep.  107. 1),  was 
Symmachus  s  contemporary,  and  Aginatus  Albinus  cannot  have  been  born  later  than 
ca.  390  to  be  prefect  in  414— ñor  much  earlier,  given  the  dates  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  His  sixteen  th  birthday  would  have  fallen  ca.  405.  If  so,  Servius’s  de  centum 
metris  would  have  been  written  between  400  and  405. 

40.  i.  i.  15;  4. 4;  ii.  2. 12, 1J.  vil.  11. 1, 3, 10. 

4«.  i.  2, 15;  1.  24.  2,0;  vi.  0.  i;  vi.  7.  3, 4;  vii.  a.  2, 

+2.  i.  2.  J¡  i.  7.  1;  v.  J.  7. 

43-  GLK  iv.456. 

44.  Zwierlein  1983,36-38. 

43-  Rutillus,  De  redilu  i.  470:  Sames,  Phoentx  37  (1983),  264. 
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Confirma tí on  of  the  aristocratic  connections  implied  by  this  dedication  and  his 
participaron  jn  Macrobius  s  gathering  is  provi ded  by  the  preface  to  Servius's  De  metris 
tfordti,  which  he  claims  to  have  written  “while  enjoying  leisure  in  Campania.”46 
Evidently,  he  had  access  to  one  of  those  Campanian  estates  where  the  rich  liked  to 
gpend  theirtíme  when  it  was  too  hot  in  Rome.  No  doubt  it  belonged  to  the  (otherwise 
aiúdentifiable)  d(ominus)  n(oster)  Fortunatianus  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.47 

If  Servius  had  just  begun  to  teach  as  a  grammaticus  in  382,  he  cannot  have  been 
born  later  than  ca.  360.  Such  a  date  is  supported  by  a  letter  of  Symmachus  addresscd 
Servio  that  Seeck  dated  on  other  grounds  to  39 ó.48  Nothing  in  the  letter  identifies  its 
recipicnt  as  a  grammaticus,  but  given  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  ñame49  and  the  cara 
Macrobius  seems  to  have  taken  over  such  details,  it  may  be  that  Servius  really  was 
juiown  (however  slightly)  to  Symmachus,  in  which  case  he  may  have  achieved  a 
certain  measure  of  renown  by  39Ó. 

The  identity  of  Avienus  is  more  problematic.  Socially  speaking,  the  interlocutor  fall 
into  two  groups:  in  Macrobius’s  own words,  “aristocratsand  other  leamed  men”  (i.  1. 1).  In 
the  hrst  group,  Praetextatus,  Symmachus,  Flavianus,  the  Albini,  and  Euangelus.M  In  the 
5CCond,men  of  more  humble  birth  who  qualify  by  their  various  professional  spedalties: 
Dysarius,  Eusebius,  Eustathius,  Horus,  and  Servius.  Avienus  has  no  specialty.  Despite  the 
fact  that,  like  the  professíonals,  he  is  introduced  by  only  one  ñame,  he  is  surely  (as  Küppers 
argued)  an  aristocrat.y  When  we  first  meet  him  he  is  waiting  at  Praetextatus ’s  house  witli 
Rufíus  Albinus  when  the  other  guests  arrive.  Because  Eustathius  refers  to  “your  Apuleius” 
when  addressing  Avienus,  Barnes  claimed  him  for  an  African.'2  But  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Greek,  here  as  elsewhere  in  Macrobius,  the  possessive  simply  identifies  a  Latín  speaker.1’ 

The  key  text  is  i.  6.  2 6,  where,  while  explaining  how  aristocratic  cognomina  were 
passeddown  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  great  famiiies,  Praetextatus  turns  to 
Avienus:  “So  too  your  own  Messala,  who  derives  his  ñame  from  the  cognomen  won  by 
ValeriusMaximus  when  he  captured  the  famous  city  ofMessana  in  Sicily.‘"The  distan! 
ancestoris  M.J  Yalerius  Maximus  Messala  eos.  263.  b.c.  But  who  i$  “your  Messala"? 
Both  Davies  and  Marinone  transíate  “your  firiend  Messala,"  but  two  other  combina- 
tionssuggest  a  doser  relationship.  Gennadius  Avienus  eos.  450  is  said  by  Sidonius  to 
havebelonged  to  a  family  known  as  the  Corvini/4  and  one  of  his  grandsons  bears  the 


46-  cum  ¡n  Campania  otiurer,  GL  iv.  468. 6;  Kaster  1988, 359, 

4“  ihe  d.  n.  would  seem  to  rule  out  Identification  with  thc  rhctoricianC.  Chirius  Fortunatianus  (Schanz- 
Hosius  IV.  1. 184-85)  suggested  in  PLRE. 

48.  Ep.  viü.  So,  with  Seeck  cxcixj  cf.  Ixii  and  lxv. 

49-  Only  one  other  example  in  PLRE  i-íii,  one  in  PCBR  i  (both  Africa  in  384)  and  not  one  in  ¡LS  or 
ILCV, 

50-  Desplte  his  uncouth  manners,  Evangelus  is  at  any  rate  a  tandowner,  with  an  estáte  at  'tibiar  (vii.  16. 15). 
SL  Küppers  1977, 40-47.  Decius  and  Postumianus  (below),  both  aristocrats,  are  likewise  given  only  one 

ñame. 

o  vii.  3, 24;  Barnes  1981, 79. 

53-  As  noted  by  Jan;  cf.  (again  from  Eustathius)  Homerus  vestir  Mantuanus  (i.  16. 43)  and  hic  vester,  again 
ofVergil  (v.  2. 17);  and  from  another  Greek,  Eusebius,  in  Cicerone  vatro  (v.  1. 4). 

-'4-  Ep.  i.  9. 4;  PLRE  ü.  193-94-  lh'14  connection  was  already  inade  by  De  Rossi,  ICX'l II  p.  328;  Küppers  1967. 
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ñame  Mcssala/*  The  Corvini  must  (itseems)  have  claimcd  descent  from  M.  Valeria 
Messala  Corvinus  eos.  31.'6  It  seems  natural  to  infer  that  Macrobiuss  Avienus 
belonged  to  the  same  family. 

K.  Smolak  argued  that  the  interlocutor  Avienus  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  the 
geographical  and  astronomical  poet  Rulius  Festus  Avienus.1’7  But  unlike  so  many 
fourth-centuiy  aristocrats,  who  boasted  of  descent  from  the  nobility  of  the  Republic, 
the  poet  made  much  more  modest  claims  about  his  ancestry,  publicly  tracing  his 
descent  from  the  NeronianphilosopherMusonius  Rufus  and  the  second-century  Rurli 
Festi,  all  equestríans  from  his  native  Volsinii.AH  No  son  of  the  poet  could  have  swítohed 
the  family  story  so  dramaticaily  as  to  claim  descent  from  the  Republican  Valerii, 

The  interlocutor  Avienus  should  be  identUied  with  the  fabulist  Avianus,  whose 
ñame  should  in  fact  be  spelled  Avien us.^  Most  manuscripts  of  the  Pables  give  the 
author ’s  ñame  as  Avianus,  but  three  of  the  earliest  give  Avienus.  Avienus  is  also  found 
in  Eugenius  of  Toledo,  a  wcll-informed  ninth  century  grammatical  work,  and  four 
medieval  library  catalogues  from  France  and  Germany.t,l>  For  Küppers,  Avienus  aróse 
from  confusión  with  Rufius  Festus  Avienus.  The  exact  converse  is  more  likely.  Not  only 
were  the  latters  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  scarcely  read  in  the  Middle 
Ages,61  an  inscription  from  Bidla  Regia  has  revealed  that  hiscorrect  ñame  was  Postumius 
Rulius  Festus  quí  et  Avienius.  That  is  to  say,  the  final  element  is  Avienius,  not  Avienus, 
and  a  signum  or  nickname,  not  a  nomen  (in  formal  contexts  he  was  known  as  Festus).63 

There  is  also  the  consideraban  that  the  Pables  are  dcdicated  to  a  Theodosius  who 
must  be  Macrobius.  Under  tile  circumstances  itwould  be  understandable  and  appro- 
priate  for  Macrobius  to  have  returned  the  compliment  by  casting  their  author  as  one 
of  his  interlocutors.  It  was  after  hearing  that  he  was  going  to  receive  a  dedicaban  from 
Varro  that  Cicero  decided  tomake  Varro  an  interlocutor  in  his  Académica  6,Moreover, 
at  the  end  of  a  section  (vii.  8.  8.)  lifted  from  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias’s  Problemata 
physica  (i.  52)  on  why  heavier  food  is  sometimos  easier  to  digest  than  lighter  food, 
Macrobius  adds  a  loss  relevant  iüustration  “ofhis  own"  (as  Jan  notes  in  his  commen- 
tary):  the  reed  bows  before  the  wind  that  tears  an  oak  tree  out  of  the  ground.  The 
story  of  the  oak  and  the  reed  happens  to  be  one  of  Avianus  s  Pables  (no.  16).  In  the  cir- 
cumstances  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  Macrobius  took  his  picturesqua  illustration 
from  his  friend  the  fabulist. M 


55.  FI.  Rnnodiüs  Messala  1  eos.  506  in  PLRE  ii.  759-50. 

56.  Ep.  i.  y.  4;  PLRE  ií.  19.1-94;  íot  the  posterity  of  Messala  Corvinus,  Syme  1986,  217-43,  with  stemma 
IX. 

57.  In  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  S  557. 

58.  'Ihe  Rufii  Festi  ofVolsinii  are  in  fact  very  solidly  documented:  Matthews  1967. 

59.  Cameron  1967a;  against,  Küppers  1977. «0-64;  in  favor,  Schmidt  2009, 68-76. 

60.  GLK  Supp.  174. 15;  183. 30;  185, 23;  for  the  other  referentes,  Cameron  1967a,  390-921  Gaide  1980, 8-9. 

61.  Smolak  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  §  557. 6  C. 

62.  For  more  detail,  Cameron  199S,  251-61. 

63.  Cic.  Att.  7CÍ1Í.  12. 3. 

64.  Schmidt  1009, 7t-74,  citing  íurther  parallels  between  theni,  argües  that  Avíenos  drew  on  Macrobios. 
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How  closely  can  we  pin  down  the  dramaüc  date  of  the  dialogue?  The  terminus  ante 
quetr:  i s  384,  when  Praetextatus  died.  In  1966 1  argued  for  384  itself,  a  potent  year  in  the 
decline  of  the  pagan  cause.  I  now  believe  that  Macrobius  had  a  slightly  earlier  date  in  mind, 
Ae  Saturnalia  (17-22  December)  of  382.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  thoroughly 
familia  with  the  conventions  of  the  literary  symposium  and  dialogue.  Much  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  material  has  been  collected  by  Martin  and  Fkmant,  though  their  interpretaüons  are 
not  alwayssubtle  or  sympathetic  Forexample,  twoofthe  stockfigures  (going  back  before 
even  Plato  to  Homer)  are  the  uninvited  guest  and  (a  later  development)  the  Cynic.&  Of 
the  two,  only  the  Cynic  has  an  established  fonction,  to  provoke  the  o  ther  interlocutors  by 
his  conirariness.  But  Macrobius  makes  his  uninvited  guest  play  the  role  of  the  Cynic,  while 

con¬ 
ventions.  We  shall  soon  see  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  more  practica!  consideration. 

Ihat  Macrobius  knew  Cicero’s  De  República  well  is  proved  by  his  commentary  on 
the  Somnitim  Scipionis.  In  addition,  he  deliberately  evokes  a  number  of  other 
Ciceronian  dialogues: 

lf  men  such  as  Cotia,  Laelius  and  Scipio  will  be  díscussing  the  weightiest  mat- 
ters  in  the  writers  of  oíd  for  as  long  as  Román  literature  endures,  men  of  similar 
stalure  and  no  less  merit,  Praetextatus,  Flavianus,  Albinus,  Symxnachus  and 
F.ustathius,  may  be  permitted  to  speak  in  the  same  way.  (i.  1. 4) 

Cotta  was  featured  in  De  Oratore  and  De  Natura  Deorum-,  Laelius  and  Scipio  in  De 
Saiec  tute  and  De  República.  A  notable  convention  of  the  genre,  ultimately  deriving 
from  Plato's  Phaeiio,66  was  to  set  the  scene  of  a  dialogue  shortly  before  the  death  of 
the  principal  interlocutor.  The  dramatic  date  of  De  Senectute  is  150  B.C.,  a  year  before 
the  death  of  the  elderly  statesman  Cato;  the  dramatic  date  of  De  Oratore  isp¡,  only  ten 
days  before  the  death  of  the  great  orator  Crassus  (De  Oratore  iii.  ó);  De  República  is  set 
in  129,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Scipio  Aemilianus.  Tadtus’s  Dialogas  is  probably 
another  case.67  De  Amidiia  ofters  an  interesting  if  self-explanatory  variation  on  the 
pattern:  Laelius  leads  a  discussion  on  friendship  shortly  after  the  death  ofhis  lifelong 
friend  Scipio.  And  in  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  convention,  Trimalchio  cíoses  his  dinner 
party  with  a  drunken  preview  of  his  own  funeral.68 

Macrobius  was  certainly  familiar  with  the  convention,  since  he  twice  alludes  to 
Scipios  impending  death  in  his  Commentary  (vii.  9;  viii.  2) .  Another  dialogue  he  surely 


<5-  Martin  1931, 64-79;  Flamant  1977,  «97-98' 

66-  Most  doubt  whether  Macrobius  had  read  the  Phacdo  (see  Flamant  1977, 587),  but  it  depends  what  is 
meant  by  "read."  It  is  unlikely  that  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  Phaedo. 

67.  Far  more  details,  Cameron  1967a,  258-61;  Bartsch  1994.,  104-5. 

68.  Pctroiuus,  Su¿.  78. 
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knew  at  firsthand — one  very  much  after  his  own  hcart — i s  the  Deipnosophists*9 
Athenaeus  too  explicitly  States  that  his  principal  interlocutor  Uipian  clied  a  few  days 
after  the  feast.~H  Praetextatus  was  both  host  and  principal  interlocutor.  On  any  hypo- 
thesis  the  Saturnalia  is  set  not  long  before  his  death.  The  question  is,  how  long?  The 
examples  of  the  Phaedo  and  Deipnosophists,  De  Oratore  and  De  República  mightsug- 
gest  an  interval  of  only  days.  But  De  Sctiedute  was  set  a  year  before  Cato’s  death.  While 
it  was  appropriate  for  an  oíd  man  to  describe  the  blessings  of  oíd  age,  he  could  haxdly 
be  convincing  on  his  deathbed.  That  moment  was  better  suited  (as  in  the  Phaedo )  to  a 
discourse  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Praetextatus  was  still  alive  on  9  September  384.  But  he  was  dead  by  1  January  385, 
when  he  was  to  have  en  tered  on  the  consulship  for  that  year.  The  festival  of  th uSaturmlia, 
concerningwhich  Praetextatus  himself  is  made  to  give  along  disquisition  in  Bki,began 
on  17  December.  The  conversations  Macrobius  describes  purport  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  eve  of  the  festival  and  its  íirst  three  days — that  is  to  say,  16-19  December. 

Only  during  a  holiday  could  busy  Román  aristocrats  have  managed  to  devote  three 
consecutive  days  to  uninterrupted  discussion.  In  1966 1  assumed  that  Macrobius  chose 
the  nearest  holiday  to  the  day  on  which  Praetextatus  died,  just  as  Cicero  chose  the 
holidays  closest  to  the  deatbs  of  Scipio  and  Crassus.  Yet  the  situation  cannot  be  so 
simple.  It  was  not  till  the  second  week  of  January  that  Decius  Albinus  (who  had  been 
unable  to  attend)  is  represented  as  calling  on  Postumianus  to  hear  his  account  of  the 
conversations  he  had  missed.  Postumianus  was  so  busy  with  his  law  practice  that  Decius 
had  waited  till  the  holidays  “which  áll  much  of  january”  ( Sat .  i.  2.  i),  evidently  mcaning 
tlie  Agonalia  and  Carmentalia,  falling  on  9, 11,  and  15  January.  This  itself  (it  should  be 
underlined)  is  a  piece  of  calculated  antiquarianism.  For  by  Macrobius's  day  the  tradi- 
tional  Román  system  o Üdiesfasti  and  nefasti  was  no  more,  foliowing  a  law  ofs^. 

When  Postumianus  begins  his  tale  he  says  nothingabout  Praetextatus  having  died 
since  19  December.  We  cannot  disregard  dates  that  Macrobius  himself  spells  out  so 
precisely.  The  dramatic  date  of  the  dialogue  cannot  after  all  have  been  December  384. 
Perhaps  then  (as  Ronald  Syme  suggested  to  me  in  1966)  the  Saturnalia  of  383,  "the  eve 
of  a  crisis.”  This  would  explain  some  surprising  silences.  Unlike  Cicero,  Macrobius 
says  nothing  about  the  poli tical  situation  at  his  dramatic  date.  Itis  understandable  that 
he  should  have  chosen  not  to  speak  openly  about  Gratians  attack  on  the  state  cults. 
But  this  is  not  his  only  silence,  During  much  of  384  Symmachus  was  city  and 
Praetextatus  praetorian  prefect  and  cónsul  desígnate.  Tlie  pressure  of  Postumianus's 
legal  work  is  twice  mentioned,  but  not  a  word  on  the  holidays  providing  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  burdens  of  office  for  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus.  And  yet,  while 

69.  Athenaíi  m m  convwium  ante  oculos juisse Macrobio  docet  universa  Suturnaliorum jornia,  docct  ratio  et  dispo- 
sitio  dialogi  siinilis,  docet  ¡irguinentorum  in  tanta  1 wietate  tanta  siimltludo  (Kaibel,  1  [1SS7],  xxxi  xxxii). 
Courcelle  1948, 10-11,  argued  lor  a  conimon  source,  but  see  Martin  1931, 1S0,  and  bclow,  p.  584. 

70.  xv.  086C;  Athcnaeuss  host  is  a  certain  (I5.  Livius)  Larensis;  on  híni  and  the  more  serious  problem  of 
the  identilication  oi’Ulpian,  Baldwin  1976,  u  -41. 
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gynimachus,  as  city  prefect,  would  naturally  have  been  resident  in  Rome,  the  praeto- 
rian prefect  should  have  been  at  court  in  Milán.  Ñor  is  there  a  word  on  Praetextatus’s 
¿mpending  consulship.  In  December  384,  Praetextatus  would  surely  (¡f  alive)  have 
been  overseeing  the  preparations  for  his  consular  inauguration,  at  this  date  normally 
held  at  court  when  the  emperor  was  in  residence.  Furthermore,  if  Praetextatus  is  the 
prefect  of  the  Poem  against  the  Pagans  (Ch.  8),  he  was  seriously  ill  for  three  months 
before  his  death.  Macrobius  must  have  known  this  much  about  the  lives  ofhis  most 
important  protagonists,  and  why  suppress  such  circumstantial  details?71 

Praetextatus  did  not  become  praetorian  prefect  until  spring  384,  and  so  might  well 
havebeen  in  Rome  for  the  Saturnalia  of  383.  But  rather  than  just  settle  for  383,  perhaps 
we  should  take  a  doser  look  at  the  role  the  festival  itself  plays  in  Macrobius's  book. 
The  ppallel  with  the  holidays  in  Ciceros  dialogues  is  inexact.  The  Ludi  Romani  are 
only  mentioned  by  ñame  once  in  De  Oratore.71  The  Saturnalia  are  mentioned  by  ñame 
fifty  times  in  Macrobius,  not  to  mention  many  indirect  allusions:  nearly  thirty  pages 
aredevoted  to  the  origin  of  the  festival.  Cicero’s  Ludi  Romani  do  no  more  than  iden- 
nfy  a  holiday  ten  days  before  Crassus’s  death.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Macrobius 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  the  Saturnalia  simply  to  lix  a  date — especially  since  he 
doesrtDÍ in  fact  fix  ¡t.  Whether  or  not  he  foreshadowed  Praetextatus’s  death  in  one  of 
the  now  missing  later  parts  of  the  dialogue,  he  certainly  does  not  do  so  in  the  parí 
actually  devoted  to  the  Saturnalia. 

We  must  direct  our  attention  to  other  aspects  of  the  dramatic  situation.  Cicero  set 
both  De  República  and  De  Oratore  during  moments  of  poli  tical  crisis,  the  divisive  con- 
sequences  of  the  tribunates  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Livius  Drusus,  respectively.  The 
year384sawnot  only  the  death  of  Praetextatus,  but  the  defeat  of  Symmachus's  plea  for 
therestoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  and  State  subsidies  to  the  pagan  cults.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  so  much  the  death  of  Praetextatus  that  hangs  over  Macrobius’s  Saturnalia,  as  the 
death  of  Román  paganism.  In  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  they  may  have  seemed 
closely  linked.  However  little  Praetextatus  could  have  done  ifhe  had  lived,  his  death  at 
such  a  moment  was  a  major  blow  to  his  fellow  pagans.  Symmachus  resigned  his 
prefecture  and  opted  out  of  the  battle. 

Modern  scholars  tend  to  pick  the  year  394  as  the  last  crisis  of  western  paganism. 
But  Gratians  withdrawal  of  State  subsidies  to  the  cults  was  arguably  the  blow  from 
which  they  never  recovered.  Pagans  made  at  least  six  successive  attempts  to  get  the 
ban  rescinded  (Ch.  2).  Cicero  set  his  heroes  squarely  in  the  thick  of  the  political  trou- 
bles  ofhis  dramatic  dates.  Scipio  was  the  leader  of  the  anti-Gracchan  faction  in  129; 
Crassus  delivered  the  most  brilliant  speech  ofhis  Life  attacking  the  cónsul  Philippus 
on  the  eve  of  the  Social  war,7S  Macrobius  chose  not  to  do  this.  Instead  he  showed  his 

7i-  There  are  lacunae  in  ii,  iii,  and  iv;  but  the  beginning  of  the  work  was  the  obviaos  place  for  sucli 

allusions. 

72.  i.i4¡  alluded  to  at  i.  S7;  ii.  13;  iii.  1-1. 

73  X}< República  i.  19;  vi.  123  De  Oratore  i.  24;  iii.jf.;  Astin  1967, 138-4';  £•  Rawson./RS  62  (1971),  33-45- 
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protagonista  in  relaxed  discussion  of  the  oíd  State  cults  as  though  they  wexe  still 
thriving  and  unthreatened.  Ihe  last  moment  Chat  was  possible  was  the  eve  of  Gratian’s 
disestablishinentofthe  cults,  che  ene]  of 382.  The  Saturnalia  ot'382  (itmight  be  argued) 
was  the  last  inajor  public  holiday  before  the  first  of  the  successive  strokes  of  doom  that 
overwhelmed  Román  paganism. 

But  let  us  recall  those  words  quoted  above  from  the  opening  of  the  Saturnalia 
where  “men  like  Praetextatus  and  Flavianus"  are  compared  to  “men  Jike  Cotta,  Laelinj 
and  Scipio.”  When  Cicero  wrote  De  República,  De  Oratare,  and  De  Natura  Deorum,  ali 
his  interlocutors  were  long  since  dead.  In  fact,  although  in  some  dialogues  Cicero  cast 
himselfand  his  friends  as  interlocutors,  he  had  originally  intended  tieminem  incluílere 
in  dialogas  eorum  qu¡  viverent  ( Att .  xiii.  19.  3).  And  he  never  inixes  the  living  with  the 
dead.  In  choosing  contemporary  interlocutors  there  was  always  the  risk  of  giving 
offence  to  those  left  out:  witness  his  rewriting  of  the  Académica  to  substituía  Varro  for 
Brutus  when  he  heard  that  Varro  had  been  dropping  hints  to  Atticus  that  he  would 
like  to  be  represented — and  his  hesitation  at  the  last  moment  whether  or  not  to  write 
Brutus  back  in  again.  -1 

It  is  here  that  Dopp  raised  his  principal  objection  to  the  original  formuiation  ofmy 
thesis,  making  the  surprising  claim  that  Cicero  did  inix  the  living  and  the  dead — and 
precisely  in  De  Natura  Deorum.  In  fact,  De  Natura  Deorutn  is  the  only  member  of  a 
third  category  of  dialogue  in  which  the  only  surviving  interlocutor  is  Cicero  himself. 
Its  dramatic  date  is  77  or  76  and  it  purports  to  be  a  discussion  in  which  (like  Tacitus  in 
his  Dialogus )  Cicero  tookpart  as  a  young  man.  Cicero  (like  Tacitus)  himself  con  trib¬ 
utes  nothing  to  the  dialogue,  less  even  than  Decius  Aibinus  to  the  Saturnalia.  The 
o ther  interlocutors,  as  in  DeRepublica,  DeAmicitia,  and  DeSenectute ,  areailmen  oían 
earlier  generation,  long  dead  when  Cicero  wrote. 

Macrobius  chose  Praetextatus  and  his  circle  for  the  same  reason.  Like  Cicero,  he 
was  evoking  great  ñames  of  the  past.  And  surely  when  he  wrote  they  were  all  dead. 
Flavianus  died  in  394,  Symmachus  in  402.  Caecina  Aibinus  was  still  alive  in  the  period 
400/405;  Euangelus  in  397;  Postumianus  in  395  when,  since  his  grandfather  was  alive 
in  314,  he  must  have  been  fairly  oíd.7'  Ensebios  represents  himself  and  Dysarius  as 
“knocking  at  the  door"  of  oíd  age  at  the  dramatic  date  (vii.  10. 1).  Decius  was  a  much 
younger  man,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  he  lived  beyond  402.  Horus,  a  boxer 
before  he  turned  to  philosophy,  was  an  Olympicvictorin  364,  whenpresumablyin  his 
twenties  or  thirties.76  Rufius  Aibinus  was  alive  when  Rutilius  wrote  in  417,  but  nothing 
suggests  that  anyone  except  Servius  and  Avienus  lived  any  later. 

Were  Servius  and  Avienus  still  alive?  Avienus  was  apparently  the  younger,  since  his 
youth  ís  mentioned  more  often  and  inore  emphatically  than  Serviuss.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
very  feature  of  his  characterization  that  suggests  that  he  too  was  dead  when  Macrobius 


?4.  See  Pksbergs  preface  to  his  Teubner  eilitiuu  (1922),  mf. 

75.  Chastagnol  1987, 254-56. 

76.  Seo  his  entry  in  PLRE  i.  445. 
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tvrote.  Itis  youthful  ignorance  that  prompts  most  of  Avienus's  ínterventions.  Early  oa 

Íil  leads  him  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  At  Sai.  i.  4-  2-3  he  expresses  surprise  at  some 
archaism  used  by  Caecina  Aibinus.  Caecina  repües  with  nothing  but  a  tolerant  smile, 
and  Symmachus  asks  Servius  to  explain.  When  Servius  has  fmished,  Avienus  indig- 
nantly  óbjects  to  this  cult  of  archaism:  "You  might  as  well  be  talking  with  Evander's 
grandmolher.”  This  time  no  less  a  person  than  Praetextatus  delivers  a  crushingrebuke; 
“Hush,pray...let  usnot  insolentlyabuse  the reverence we owe  toantiquity,  motherof 
thearts”' 

Within  the  structure  of  the  dialogue  this  ignorance  is  (of  course)  a  dramatic  device, 
alowi  ng  Avienus  to  ask  more  basic  questions  than  his  wiser  fellow  guests.  More  inter- 
estingly.asKaster  acutely  pointed  out,  Avienus  is  “the  one  parlicipant  whose  character 
undergoes  a  development  during  the  course  of  the  dialogue."  He  does  not  learn  his 
lesson  ali  at  once.  The  very  next  time  he  opens  his  mouth  it  is  to  "interrupt,  as  was  his 
Way"  (i.  6. 3).  But  by  later  books  he  is  applying  himself  to  his  betters  with  the  utmost 
deference  (v.  1.  2;  vi.  7. 1-4;  vii.  2. 1),  winning  high  praise  for  his  readiness  to  learn 
(vii.  3.  23).  Avienus  is  nothing  less  than  a  "link  between  the  age  of  Praetextatus 
and  Macrobius's  own" — the  proof  that  Macrobius’s  generation  can  still  learn  from 
the  past.78  This  is  his  main  function  in  the  dialogue. 

Schmidt  has  suggested  that  Avienus  was  actually  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Macrobius,  who  published  his  Pables  after  the  Saturnalia.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  real  Avienus  would  have  been  ftattered  to  be  included,  not  for  the  reputation  of  his 
mature  years,  but  as  an  examplc  of  youthful  ignorance  reproached  and  redeemed.  He 
was  surely  dead  when  Macrobius  wrote — an  older  contemporary  recently  dead.  It 
was  perhaps  the  reflection  that  Avienus’s  lifetime  formed  a  bridge  between  his  own 
and  Praetextatus’s  generation  thatgave  Macrobius  the  ¡dea  of  using  him  in  this  way. 

5 

From  Thilo  to  Dopp,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  Servius’s  Aeneíd  commen- 
tary  was  not  published  when  Macrobius  wrote.7*  Yet  this  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  dates  so  far  established:  Servius  born  no  later  than  ca.  360  and  Saturnalia 
published  no  earlier  than  430.  Ñor  can  the  problem  be  eased  by  supposing  that  the 
commentary  was  a  work  of  Servius 's  oíd  age.  For  cross-references  establish  that  the 
Aeneid  was  actually  the  first  of  his  Vergil  commentaries,  followed  by  the  Bucolics  and 
íinaEy  the  Georgias. 

77-  m  itisolaiter  parentis  artium  antiquitatis  rcvereiitiarn  verberemus, i.  5. 4. 

7*1.  Kaster  1980, 42-48,  developed  in  more  detail  by  Schmidt  2009, 64-68. 

79.  Dijpp  1978, 630,  followed  byBrugnoli,  EV  iv  (1988),  806,  refers  Servius’s  allusion  (on  Am.  vii.  604)  to 
Gothic  ferocity  to  Alarte.  But  this  would  have  been  as  appropriate  in  440  as  380 — or  at  any  time  m 
between, 
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The  case  fbr  the  priority  of  Servius  boils  down  to  one  argument:1"’  if  Servius  s  coi», 
mentary  had  been  available  to  Macrobius,  surely  he  wouid  have  used  it  when  compiling 
the  series  of  Vergilian  interpretations  he  put  into  Servius ’s  mouth  at  Saturnalia  vi. 

As  it  is,  Servius  is  made  to  repeat  page  after  page  copied  from  Geliius.  The  argument is 
less  compelling  than  might  appear.  Indeed,  a  much  stronger  case  can  be  made  for  it$ 
converse.  Por  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  despite  tlieir  common  concern  with  Vergil 
and  approximate  contemporaneity,  neither  shows  any  knowledge  of  the  other. 

If  the  Aeneid  commentary  were  Jater  than  the  Saturnalia,  then,  if  he  was  borrt  by 
360,  that  wouid  entail  that  most  ofServiuss  works  were  written  after  the  age  of seventy. 
We  may  surely  exdude  the  possibility  that  both  published  simuitaneousiy  and  so  inde- 
pendently.  Even  if  neither  actually  quotes  from  tire  other,  Macrobius  explicitly  present? 
Servius  as  the  great  Vergil  authorityofhisage.  AJthough  careful  to  preserve  hisdramatic 
íiction  by  introducing  a  modest  young  man  who  has  only  reccntly  begun  to  teach  in  38a 
(Sat.  i.  z.  15),  he  goes  on  to  praise  him  in  terms  that  bardy  maintain  the  fiction;  already 
by  i.  24. 8  he  is  said  “to  excel  the  teachers  of  oíd  ”  At  vi.  6. 1  Caecina  refere  to  the  "ready 
store  of  annotation”  (adnolationis)  he  has  built  up  from  “explaining”  ( etuirrando )  Vergil 
to  theyouth  of  Rome  every  day.  The  words  adnotatio  and  marrare  (the  latter  used  again 
of  explanations  put  in  Serviuss  mouth  at  vi.  7.  2)81  suggest  line-by-line  commentary 
rather  than  after-dinner  conversaron.  Why  after  all  wouid  Macrobius  import  Servius 
into  Praetextatuss  circle  as  a  Vergil  commcntator  at  the  cost  of  anachronism  if  he  were 
not  known  as  a  Vergil  commentator  at  the  time  of  writing?  It  might  be  urged  as  a  last 
resort  that  at  the  time  of  writing  Servius  was  known  to  be  working  on  his  commentary 
but  had  not  yet  published.  Yet  every  Latín  grammalicus  spent  most  of  his  tíme  com- 
menting  on  Vergil.  Alone  in  his  generaban  Servius  published  a  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  Vergil,  a  commentaiy  that  soon  eclipsed  all  compe  ti  tion,  even  Donatus. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  Saturnalia  appeared  íirst  have  to  explain  why  Servius 
did  not  quote  or  even  mention  Macrobius.  He  wouid  after  all  have  had  every  reason. 
Does  he  not  himself  appear  as  one  ofMacrobius’s  pundits?  What  about  the  seventy- 
odd  Vergilian  interpretations  put  in  his  own  mouth,  almost  none  of  thein  (as  we  shall 
see)  reflecting  his  published  view  of  the  passages  in  question?  According  to  Marín  one, 
the  Vergilian  interpretations  ¡n  the  Saturnalia  are  not  Macrobius 's  personal  views  but 
material  transcribed  from  his  sources,  monographs  on  Vergilian  topics  or  treatises  like 
Geliius.  So  there  were  no  genuineíy  "Macrobian"  interpretations  to  quote  or  refute. 
Butin  what  way  are  Macrobiuss  interpretations  more  derivative  than  those  of  Servius, 
who  likewise  for  the  most  part  copied  them  from  earlier  sources — often  the  very  same 
sources  as  Macrobius  (Ch.  ió)? 

But  if  Servius  had  published  íirst,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  Macrobius 
might  have  chosen  not  to  quote  him.  First  and  most  obvious,  it  wouid  have  violated1 


80.  Maríneme  1970, 181-211. 

81.  Ihe  1  ’oxpropm  of  the  grammarians  activity  (TTLv.z.  550  (5). 


his  dramatic  fiction  to  quote  from  a  book  not  published  till  a  generation  aiter  his 
dramatw  date.  Second,  it  wouid  have  been  inartistic,  not  to  say  tedious,  to  quote  at 
leng£k  from  a  recent  work  that  he  could  expect  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  serious  readers. 
'Third, Servius  posed  Macrobius  a  problem  he  did  not  have  with  his  other  interlocu- 
tors  None  of  the  others  had  published  a  voluminous  workon  the  very  subject  assigned 
himio  the  dialogue;  Macrobius  had  a  free  hand  with  them.  Given  the  importance  of 
th egrammaticus  in  everyone’s  initiation  into  Vergil,  it  was  natural  that  he  shouid  want 
oneamong  his  interlocutors,  a  professional  to  balance  the  learned  amateurs.  Servius 
was  the  best  known  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  dramatic  date,  yet  Macrobius  cannot 
liave  Wtóhed  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  published  views  of  the  real  Servius.  There  had 
alwaysbeen  a  certain  tensión  between  men  ofletters  and  professional  grammarians, 
dearly  documented  in  several  passages  of  the  Saturnalia  itself.  It  wouid  be  surprising 
if  a  man  who  elsewhere  speaks  so  slightingly  of  grammarians  (p.  590)  had  given  his 
unqualilied  approval  to  even  the  most  famous  of  the  breed.  Indeed,  Kaster  has  identi- 
tiedsome  specific  respeets  in  which  the  views  of  the  Macrobian  Servius  differ  mark- 
edly  from  those  of  the  real  Servius. 

In  his  first  utterance,  Macrobius’s  Servius  appears  as  a  Champion  of  archaic  usage 
against  the  “modemist”  attack  of  the  ignorant  young  Avienus.  Avienus  takes  exception 
to  the  forras  noetu  futura  and  die  crastini.  Servius  in  reply  cites  a  number  of  examples  of 
noctli, but  for  the  other  expression  only  an  analogy,  die  quinti  from  Coelius  Antipater,  to 
which  Praetextatus  adds  the  praetorian  formula  die  tumi.*1  As  Kaster  saw,  this  is  not  just 
something  the  real  Servius  happens  not  to  mention.  It  is  something  he  wouid  never  have 
i aid. Servius  is  above  all  things  a  prescriptive  graramarian,  constantly  drawing  attention 
to  the  “rules”  Vergil  violates  and  waming  his  students  what  the  poet  "shouid  have  said” 
(debuit  dicere) — meaning(ofcourse)what  they  shouid  be  saying.®3  Servius  ofalipeople 
wouid  never  have  advised  a  student  to  extend  an  anomalous  usage  by  analogy.  In  a  note 
011  Aen.  i.  4  he  starts  straight  off  by  warning  his  pupils  that  there  are  lots  of  peculiar 
usages  in  Vergil  “and  we  do  not  invent  others  on  their  basis”  (nec  ad eorum  exetnplum  alia 
formamus).  This  recurring  Servían  use  of  the  present  ( formamos ,  ponimus,  dicimus )  has  a 
strongly  prescriptive  forcé,  in  effect formare,  ponere ,  dicere  debemus.** 

ForMarinone  (as  for  most  other  critics)  it  seemed  incredible  that  Macrobius  shouid 
draw  on  Geliius  if  he  had  Servius  himself  at  hand**  But  what  if  it  was  not  the  views  of  the 


Eoiii  laken  from  Geliius  x.  24.  Geliius  himself  ciled  110  example  of  die  ciastmi.  It  was  presumably  the 
lemma  ("die  pristini “diccrastuii"  el  * diequarli '  el  * diequinti qui  elegantius  ¡ocuti  sint,  dixisse,  non  ut  ta 
ntme  valgo  dicuntur )  that  suggested  both  word  and  treatment  to  Macrobius.  The  lemmata  derive  from 
Geliius  himself  (Holford-Strevens  1003, 30)  and  in  any  case  are  already  present  in  the  fourth-century 
Vahean  palimpsest  (P.  K.  Marshall,  in  his  OCT,  1  [1968],  v-vi). 

*3-  Kaster  1988, 171-81. 

8 4-  So  Kaster  1988, 181,  citing  examples  where  dicimus  "pUinly  serves  the  purpose  for  which  debuit  dicere  is 
used  elsewhere"  But  as  J.  N.  Adams  pointed  out  (CR41  [1991],  100-101),  there  are  also  rnany  cases 
where  ¡tdoes  not 
*í-  Marinone  1970, 203. 
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real  Servius  he  wanted,  but  the  authority  of  an  idealized  Servius  as  one  more  mouth 
picccj'or  his  own  v/ews?  In  vi.  7-?  Servius  is  represented  discussing  a  series  of  probiei!1. 
atic  passages  in  Vergil,  in  every  case  reproducing  material  from  Gellius  (ii.  6;  v.  8¡  ld'”. 
•8. 5).  Hie  Geilian  material  is  skilfully  divided  up  between  Avienus  and  Servius  so  tj  J 
the  inexperienced  Avienus  puts  texts  and  problems  before  the  master  for  his  Solutions. 

Significan t]y  enough,  however,  it  is  again  almost  a  11  material  that  the  real  Servius 
not  only  dld  not  but  would  not  have  uscd.  Marinone  f'ound  it  significad  that  in 
the  Macrobian  Servius  brieíly  characterizes  no  tewer  than  fifty-seven  passage^  onl 
nine  of  which  are  provided  with  any  remotely  similar  comment  by  the  real  Scrvi  J 
But  so  gross  a  discrepancy  can  hardly  be  put  down  to  simple  ignorance  of  the  real 
Servius.  Given  the  fact  that  Macrobi  us  drew  on  Servius ’s  own  principal  source,  narncly 
Donatus,  we  should  expect  greater  overlap  than  this  on  as  many  as  fifty-seven  passages 
picked  at  random.  We  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  context.  For  some  thirty 
pages  the  two  Albini  have  been illustrating  Vergüs  debt  to  earlier  poets,  when  Caecina 
snggests  that  Servius  should  quote  "some  of  the  poet’s  own  inventions,  not  borrowed 
from  the  ancients  or,  ií  so,  adapted  in  a  bold,  original  but  tasteful  manner.’*4 

Excellent  idea,  cries  the  modero  reader,  who  has  had  quite  enough  of  Vergil’s  bpr- 
rowings.  But  anyone  familiar  with  the  real  Servius  will  racognize  that  thisís  not  one  of 
his  specialties:  nove  dictum,  "novel  phrase,”  is  not  a  positive  term  in  Serviuss  cdtical 
lexicón.  For  Servius,  what  is  «ave  dictum  olfends  against  some  ruie¡  on  sacris  Utatis  at 
ui.  zzv.  "diis  Utatis" debuit  Jicere. . .  ergo nove  dixit;  nove . . .  cum proprie. . . ,  “novel,  because 
proper  ly. (ix.  48).  More  succinctly,  satis  nove  ct  adfectate ,  "novel  and  affected"  (Am. 

nove  et  saiis  i‘cs,tter>  “novel  and  against  the  rules”  (viíi.  z68).  The  half-dozen 
examples  of  «ove  in  the  DS  scholia  do  not  carry  the  same  degree  of  disapprovaD* 
There  is  an  amusmgdeímitionof  the  limits  within  wliich  novitas  is  toleratedin  Servius’s 
commentary  on  Donatus  s  Ars:  if  delibérate  and  “supported  by  appropriate  prece- 
dent,”  it  passes  muster  as  a  "figure”  (figura );  if  inadvertent,  it  is  a  “fault”  ( vitium )  « 
Macrobiuss  "original  but  tasteful*  (nove  quidem  sed  dccmter)  the  real  Servius  would 
have  dismissed  as  an  oxymoron. 

Like  the  iive  preceding  chapters  of  the  book,  vi.  6  too  is  excerpted  from  some  prob- 
ably  first-century  polémica!  treatise,  this  time  rebutting  the  charge  of  plagiarism  by 
quoting  original  Vergilian  turns  ofphrase.  There  is  no  basis  for  associating  any  of  this 
material  with  the  real  Servius.  Inmostof  the  fifty-seven  passages  the  Macrobian  Servius 
cites  for  their  originality,  the  real  Servius  has  no  note  at  all.  Where  he  does,  it  is  not 
entusiástica  For  example,  where  the  Macrobian  Servius  holds  up  virgregis  =  he-goat 
(Buc.  vü.  7)  for  our  admiration,  the  real  Servius  disapprovingly  notes  “inappropriate: 

86.  ab  'inhuma  lima  vtíerAut  acepta,  r dausu potito  nove  quukm  sed  deceuter  usurpóla,  vi. ,. 

87.  On  the  DS  scholia,  essentully  Donatus,  see  Ch.  16,  passim. 

88.  quuquui  scientesfacimus  notiatá  cup.di,  quod  tama,  láomonm  auttonm  Ji matar  exempb,  Jiaun  Jici - 

tur.  quicquid autem  ignorantes  pmúnm,  vitium  putalur  (GL  iv.  .147.  S~,c)}  Ráster  >988,  ,*4.  " 

89.  For  ¿  classified  list  of  examples,  Uhl  199S,  463  -75. 
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onl)'  appÜes  to  human  beings."  On  iii.  339  he  objeets  that  Vergil's  use  of  superare  for 
vivere  is  ‘Viovcland  withouta  parallel”  (sane  nove,  et  caretexemplo).  Where  the  Macrobian 
«jfrvius  admires  tepidaque  recentem  /  caede  locum  ( Aen .  ix.  455-56),  literally  "a  place 
freshwith warm  blaod”  for  its  novelty,  Servius  raps  out  the  label  hypallage  and  credits 
*inany  crides”  with  the  banafization  tepidumque  recenti  (“a  place  warm  with  fresh 
blood").  The  Macrobian  Servius  draws  attention  to  the  extended  humanization  ofthe 
bees  in  Geo.  iv,  notably  the  Quintes  of  201.  “Boldy  said,”  comments  Donatus  with 
apparentapproval  (preserved  in  DS);  no  comment  in  Servius. 

In  at  least  threc  cases  the  Macrobian  Servius  uses  Geilian  material  that  is  also 
found,  slightly  abbreviated,  in  Servius  Danielis  (DS).  That  is  to  say,  it  is  Donatan 
material  that  the  real  Servius  deliberately  omitted  (p.  574).  In  each  case  problematic 
orpuzzling  phrases  are  explained  with  reference  to  parallels  from  archaic  writers, 
Cato,  Ennius,  and  Accius.1*'  It  can  hardly  have  been  ignorance  alone  that  led  Macro- 
biu.s  to  credithis  íictitious  Servius  so  systematically  with  viewsso  different  from  those 
of  tlie  real  Servius.  He  could,  after  all,  so  easily  have  assigned  him  an  area  ofVergilian 
scholarship  ¡nwhich  the  real  Servius  exceüed. 

It  is  thus  particularly  striking  that  it  is  in  this  of  all  contexts  that  Macrobius  puts 
in  Serviuss  mouth  the  often  quoted  lament:  “this  iswhat  comes  of  our  neglect  of  the 
classics;  since  our  generation  has  deserted  Ennius  and  all  the  oíd  books,  we  are  igno- 
rant  of  much  that  would  be  clear  to  us  if  we  were  more  used  to  reading  the  oíd 
authors”  (vi.  9.  9).  Servius  is  not  the  only  character  to  whom  this  sentiment  is 
assigned;  Rufius  Albinus  claims  that  by  imitating  them  Vergü  has  kept  abve  the  oíd 
poets  “whom  we  are  beginning  to  mock  as  well  as  neglect.”91  But  vi.  9.  9  is  much  the 
mostemphatic  statement,  and  it  is  Servius  again  who  is  represented  as  apprehensive 
thatpeople  nowfind  Ennius  contemptible  “amid  the  more  polished  elegance  ofour 
own  age"  (i.  4. 17). 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  early  fiftli  century  archaic  Latín  writers  were 
again  in  eclipse.  Whilc  complete  texts  ofthe  early  writers  were  no  longer  curren  t,  pas¬ 
sages  imitated  by  Vergil  were  kept  abve  in  commentaries  up  to  and  including  that  of 
Donatus.  But  by  the  end  ofthe  fourth  century  there  carne  about  a  change  of  taste  that 
wastobe  decisive  for  the  ultímate  fate  of  early  Román  poetry.  During  the  course  of 
the  century  almost  che  entire  range  of  early  imperial  literatura  carne  back  into  vogue. 
Not  surprisingly,  it  was  some  while  before  this  change  of  taste  penetrated  the  conser- 
vative  World  of  the^ramunjíicus,  but  it  had  finally  done  so  by  Servius’s  day  (Ch.  11). 

Laments  about  the  neglect  of  oíd  writers  began  in  the  age  of  Ñero,  with  Valerius 
Probus,  whose  successful  attempt  to  revive  their  study  played  an  importan!  part 
in  the  second-century  archaizing  movement92  Earber  critícs  assumed  that,  when 


90  On  vtxasse  (Buc.  vi.  76),  equitcm  (Geo.  iii.  116)  and  squakntan  aura  (Aen  x.  314)  in  vi.  7. 4-17  and  vi.  9. 

8-ia  (from  Geilius  ii.ó  and  18.  s). 

9i-  vi  j.  5;  cf.  vi.  3. 9. 

9i-  Saet  Degrujmn.  24;  Jocelyn  1967, 61-62- 
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plagiarizing  his  texts  from  works  of  this  period,  Macrobius  simply  induded  the 
comments  along  with  the  texts.  This  goes  too  far,  The  references  to  neglect  of  oíd 
writers  come  in  the  symposiastic  frame,  to  which  he  devotes  considerable  care,  not  in 
the  lists  of  quotations.  Avienus’s  sneering  description  of  the  incompeten  t  grammarian 
who  gave  a  poor  answer  to  his  question  (vi.  9. 1-3}  is  closely  modeled  on  Geliiu§’$ 
description  of  an  incompetent  grammarian  who  gavc  him  the  same  answer  to  the 
same  question  (NA  16.  ó).  But  the  skilful  way  Macrobius  adapted  his  source  to  his 
own  context  maltes  clear  that  he  was  consciously  making  the  sentiment  his  own, 

In  the  circumstanceSj  for  Macrobius  to  malte  Servius  iament  the  neglect  of 
Republican  writers  is  surely  more  pointed  than  it  seems  at  íirst  sight.  Such  a  sentiment 
could  have  been  assigned  to  any  of  his  antiquarians,  yet  he  selected  the  one  whose 
abundant  publishcd  work  reveáis  him  the  least  appropriate  mouthpiece.  It  is  pre- 
cisely  the  Repubiican  quotations  in  Donatus  that  the  real  Servius  systematically 
omitted  in  favor  of  "módem"  poets  (Ch,  n  and  16).  By  con  tras  t,  such  paralieis  as  there 
are  between  Macrobius  and  the  Servían  Corpus  are  overwhelmingly  with  the  richer 
DS  material  Servius  omitted.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  Servius  represents  the  modem- 
izing  tastes  that  Macrobius,  through  bis  lictítious  Servius,  so  deprecates. 

This  systematic  misrepresentation  of  the  real  Servius  must  be  delibérate.  Donatus 
would  have  suited  his  purpose  better,  but  he  was  long  dead  by  Macrobius’s  dramatic 
date.9'  Servius  was  by  no  means  simply  an  abridged  Donatus;  he  had  a  better  sense  of 
meter  and  prosody  and  sometimes  shows  better  judgment  in  choosing  between  inter- 
pretations — and  in  cutting  out  some  of  the  fooiishness  that  was  coming  to  domínate 
Vergillan  studies  (Ch.  16).  But  he  was  not  nearly  so  interested  in  Macrobius's  two  pri- 
mary  areas  of  interest:  early  Republican  writers  and  the  details  of  Román  priestly 
practice.  One  final  point.  The  degree  of  misrepresentation  of  the  real  Servius  strongiy 
suggests  that  when  Macrobius  wrote  he  too  was  safcly  dead. 

ó 

Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  Macrobius’s  ínterlocutors  are  either  mentioned  in 
Symmachus’s  letters  or  received  letters  from  him.  It  is  not  the  least  of  tlie  objectíons  to 
the  traditional  assumption  that  Macrobius  was  himself  a  contemporary  and  intímate 
of  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus94  that  there  are  no  Macrobii  (or  Theodosii)  anywhere 
in  Symmachus’s  correspondence.  If  the  Saturmlia  had  been  publishcd  during 
Symmachus's  lifetime,  it  is  even  harder  to  explain  his  failure  to  mention  it.  For  almost 


93-  je  rom  a  dated  Donatus  V  Horua  to  >54  (Omni.  s.  a.);  Holtz  1981, 18-19,  placed  his  birth  ca.  310,  andwon- 
dered  whetlier  he  was  still  alive  when  his  pupil  Jerome  lett  Rome  in  385.  Ihe  evidence  of  Macrobias 
suggests  not. 

94.  "Hie  author  ofthe  Saturnalia  belonged  lo  this  circle  not  ordy  on  account  of  his  literary  and  religiouS 
interests,  but  also  socially"  (Bloch  1945, 206). 
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rvvo-thirds  ofhis  nine  hundred  surviving  letters  belongto  the  period  between 395  and 
his  death  in  402 — precisely  the  period  in  which  the  composition  of  the  Saturnalia 
used  to  be  set.  Yet  Macrobius  was  certainly  the  friend  of  a  Symmachus  (witness  the 
dcdicaiion  of  the  De  dijj'erentiis,  "Theodosius  Symmacho  suo”),  With  Ch  Aurelius 
Symmachus  himself  ruled  out,  evidentlya  Symmachus  of  a  later  generation. 

If  the  Saturnalia  did  not  appear  till  after  the  publicatíon  of  Symmachus’s  letters 
(between  402  and  408),  natu rally  this  was  where  Macrobius  turned  for  information 
about  Symmachus  and  his  friends.9'  For  example,  two  ofthe  stock  characters  required 
tor  a  literary  symposium  were  a  doctor  and  a  Cynic.96  Where  did  Macrobius  find  his 
doctor,  Dysarius,  and  the  Egyptian  philosopher/pugilist  Horus,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  Cynic?  Dysarius  happens  to  be  the  only  doctor  mentioned  in  Symmachus’s  Letters, 
x namicissimus  virdescribed  as  the  outstanding  doctor  ofthe  agein  very  similar  terrns 
to  Macrobius’s  characterization.97  As  for  Horus,  in  tbe  ordinary  way  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  to  encounter  a  man  with  so  suspect  a  social  backgraund  at 
Symmachan  soirées.  But  Symmachus  does  refer  to  a  philosopher  cailed  Horus  as  a 
"jonq-time  dear  friend,'’  praises  his  erudition,  and  adds  that  he  “counts  it  among  the 
chicf  gifts  of  fortune  to  en)oy  the  company  of  people  of  quality"98 — a  wish  that 
Macrobius  fulfiiled  for  him.  Since  Symmachus  does  not  say  that  Horus  was  either 
Egyptian,  a  Cynic,  or  a  former  boxer,  Macrobius  must  have  had  some  other  source  for 
these  details.  Libanius  mentíons  a  student  of  rhetoric  cailed  Horus  who  was  an 
Egyptian  and  an  Olympic  victor.99  But  Macrobius  may  just  have  invented  the  detail 
about  his  being  a  Cynic  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  genre. 

More  important,  where  did  he  find  his  uninvited  guest,  the  boorish  Euangelus? 
On  the  usual  vicw,  Euangelus  is  an  invented  character,  so  named  because  he  is  meant 
tobe  seen  as  a  Christian.  Since  his  principal  role  in  the  dialogue  is  to  disparage  Vergil 
and  deny  him  the  erudition  praised  by  the  other  ínterlocutors,  it  raight  indeed  seent 
tempting  to  condude,  with  virtually  aJl  modem  critics,  that  Macrobius  expected 
readers  to  understand  Euangelus  as  represen  ting  Christian  hostility  to  classi  cal  culture. 
As weshaUsee  in  chapter  t6. 8,  this  is  a  major  misunderstanding  ofthe  Saturnalia  asa 
whole.  Euangelus  is  unmistakably  represented  as  a  pagan,  and  his  aggressive,  antago- 
nistic  behavior  is  simply  a  structural  device  designed  to  create  some  appearance  of 


9S-  This  note  gives  a  selection  from  a  list  of  paralieis  kimily  sent  me  by  James  Willis  suggesting  thal 
Macrobius  had  read  Symmachus’s  letters:  viras  edecumatae  honestatis  (Sym.  3. 49;  3. 51)  -  tdecutm- 
las.. .sodales  (Mac.  i,  5. 17;  ii.  1. 8);  multiiugis  paginis  (Sym.  1. 13)  ~  multiiugis  hbris  (Mac.  ii.  1. 8);  Incli¬ 
ta...  ostentatrix  sui  (Sym.  1. 37. 1)  -  sui  ostentatrix  ctmtintnlia  (Mac.  vil.  4.  3);  clam  te  esse  non  patio: 
(Sym.  4. 70.  i;  1. 16. 1;  t.  44.  i)  -  clam  te  esse  non  pateris  (Mac.  vi.  7. 3);  add  insubidas  (i.  4, 1)  ~  insubidt 
(vji.  14. 3). 

9*  Sat  i. 7. 1  );  j.  Alartin,  Symposion  (1931),  79-92;  69-79. 

97-  quUnttrprohssoreunedendisumniiiem  iure  obtinet  locum  (Symm.)  ~  qui  tune  pruestare  videbatur  ceteris 
medendi  artem  projessis  (Macr.  i.  7. 1);  ep.  ¡ii-  37;  abo  mentioned  in  ep.  ir.  44,  both  letters  of  referente 
(which  is  why  they  specify  his  profession) . 

Sp.ii.39jRRiji.445. 

99-  Ep.  13,78;  the  other  texts  are  ill  eollected  in  PLRE  i.  44.5. 
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controversy  among  Macrobius ’s  interlocutor;,,  on  the  analogy  of  Ciceros  dialogues  m 
which  the  principal  speakers  all  ad vanee  different  points  oí'  view.  Macrobius  fac^d 
more  ofa  problem  since  Iris  principal  interlocutor^  are  all  represen ted  as  more  or  less 
uncritical  admirers  of  the  past.  His  two  main  devices  to  provoke  disagreement  are 
Avienuss  ignorance  and  Euangeluss  contrariness. 

Ñor  is  Euangelus  puré  invention,  because  a  man  of  that  ñame  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Symmachus  dated  to  397.  Ñor  can  there  be  much  doubt  why  Macrobius 
cbose  chis  man  for  the  role  of  agent  provocateur  in  his  dialogue.  Symmachus  s  letter 
describes  how  his  impetuosity  (incautos  animus)  made  him  willing  to  take  risks  a 
man  who  was  “no  friend"  of  his  son-in-law,  the  younger  Flavian  (Ep.  vi.  7,  a).  Flavian 
(he  adds)  will  be  distressed  to  hear  that  Euangelus,  his  “eneray”  ( aemulus ),  is  leaving 
forcourton  the  same  errand  as  Flavian  (Honoriuss  consular  celebrations  inMilan).180 
Flavian’s  fears  that  Euangelus  will  do  him  harm  at  court  have  usually  been  taken.  to 
imply  that  he  was  a  Christian.101  Yet  we  must  resist  the  temptation  to  see  everything 
in  terms  of  Christian-pagan  conílict.  As  Ammianuss  History  so  memorably  reveáis 
the  Román  upper  classes  lived  in  a  world  of  rivalry  and  feuds,  and  Flavian’s  arrogance 
won  him  enemies  from  an  early  date.  It  is  uniikeiy  that  this  bad  blood  betwecn 
Flavian  and  Euangelus  was  widely  known,  but  in  the  published  correspondence  he 
stoad  out  for  all  to  see  as  just  the  sort  of  man  whose  “unwelcome  arrival”  would 
"bring  a  frown  to  most  of  the  guests"  (Sat.  i.  7. 1). 

Macrobius  uses  the  imperfect  tense  of  all  three:  Euangelus  erat-,  Horus  habebatur ¡ 
Dysarius  tune.. .  vhiebatur;  the  tune  is  a  giveaway  in  itself,  betraying  a  writer  of  a  later 
age.  We  saw  earlier  that  Macrobius  transposed  the  roles  of  Cynic  and  uninvited  guest 
in  his  dialogue,  and  we  can  now  see  why.  Not  a  misunderstanding  of  the  conventions 
after  all  Horus  the  Cynic  was  a  dear  friend  of  Symmachus  while  Euangelus  was  a  trou- 
blemaker  and  a  personal  enemy  of  the  younger  Flavian.  It  was  more  in  keeping  with 
the  known  personalities  of  the  interlocutor;;  to  assign  Euangelus  the  role  of  devil's 
advócate. 

On  the  chronology  here  proposed  {soon  after  430),  the  Saturnalia  was  written  some 
iifty  years  after  its  dramatic  date.  Flamant  thought  that  the  personality  of  Praetextatus 
stood  out  too  vrvidly  for  so  longan  interval,  cumparing  Ciceros  portraits  of  Crassus  and 
Antony,  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  strongest  aiguments  in  favor  of  a  late  date  is  pre- 
ciseiy  the  absence  of  personal  details  or  touches  ofintimacy;  Praetextatus  “with  his  usual 
gravity . . .  with  the  unruflled  kindliness  he  showed  to  all  alikc ...  for  all  his  unfailing  for- 
bearance,  serenity  and  strength  of  character”  (i.  5. 4;  i.  7. 2, 5).  This  sublime  figure  is  not 
a  real  person,  but  an  idealized  Román  senator  and  sage.  The  very  parallels  Flamant  cites 
undermine  his  point.  For  Ciceros  De  Oratore  was  composed  thirty-six  years  after  its 
dramatic  date  (91/ss);  De  República  seventy-five  years  after  (129/54-51). 


100.  For  üemulus  in  Symmachus,  see  Matthews  1986, 163-75. 

101.  Marcene  1983, 72;  Callu,  ¿y/iu/uu/ue;  Lettres  3  ( 1995),  >51;  and  most  earlier  critica. 
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Georgii’s  dating  of  the  Saturnalia  to  395  was  problematic  in  itself,  quite  apart  from 
thernany  pomters  ¡.0  a  much  later  date.  On  the  one  hand,  to  present  such  champions 
of  th¡>  pagan  cause  as  Praetextatus,  Symmachus,  and  Flavian  discussing  pagan  festivals 
in  prívate  conclave  only  a  year  after  the  débácle  of  the  Frigidus  might  seem  to  identify 
¡ts  author  as  a  militant  pagan — except  for  what  they  are  actually  given  to  say.  In 
particular,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  anyone  writing  in  the  vidnity  of  395  would 
assign  the  eider  Flavian  a  speech  on,  of  all  subjeets,  augural  law  (i.  24. 17).  According 
toRufmus,  he  had  employed  haruspicy  to  prophesy  victory  for  Eugenius  (Ch.  3)— a 
prophecy  famously  and  embarrassingly  falsified. 

In  395  the  younger  Flavian  was  living  in  retirement  and  disgrace,  obliged  to  con- 
vert  and  repay  his  father’s  salary  as  praetorian  prefect.  Believers  in  a  continuing  pagan 
reaction  have  always  been  reluctant  to  accept  that  his  conversión  was  genuine.  For 
Hartkeand  Chastagnol  and  more  recently  G r une wald, 11,2  he  paid  only  lip  Service  to 
Christianity,  all  the  while  secretly  pursuing  his  destiny  as  leader  of  the  pagan  cause. 
What  he  actually  did  duringhis  period  of  disgrace  was  bidé  his  time  and  use  his  con- 
nections  (notably  his  father-in-law,  Symmachus)  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  new 
Christian  regime  in  Milán. 

Those  who  have  claimed  the  Saturnalia  as  a  work  of  pagan  propaganda  can  have 
read  only  extraets.  One  believer  in  the  early  date  went  so  far  as  to  cali  it  a  pagan 
"machine  de  guerre,”103  Yet  if  the  book  has  a  pagan  agenda,  why  is  its  paganism  so 
relentlessly  antiquarian?  The  first  subject  discussed  by  this  notorious  band  of  pagans 
is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  Saturnalia.  Why  no  reíerence  to  the  State  of  those 
same  festivals  in  the  fourth  century?  Why  (above  all)  no  hint  of  Christianity?  The  tra- 
ditional  explanation  is  contemptuous  silcncc,  most  eloquently  expressed  more  than  a 
century  agoby  Gastón  Boissier:104 

At  the  very  moment  he  shows  them  meeting  to  celébrate  one  of  their  most 
ancient  and  respected  festivals,  the  emperor  was  preparing  to  ban  sacrifices 
and  cióse  the  temples.  A  few  years  later,  when  Macrobius  was  writing  his  book, 
the  religión  he  glorifies  was  proscribed,  persecuted,  cióse  to  destruction.  And 
yet  not  a  word  in  his  bookbetrays  this  sad  State  ofaffairs.  Not  one  reference  to 
the  dangers  paganism  was  running  and  to  which  it  would  succumb.  The  author, 
a  loyal  pagan  (dévot),  must  have  been  profoundly  grieved,  but  he  reveáis 
nothing  of  this  grief.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  feel  a  furious  hatred  towards 
the  religión  that  was  suppressing  his  own  and  would  supplant  it;  yet  the  ñame 


>02.  Bartke  1940, 164;  Chastagnol  1962, 242;  Griinewald  1992, 48c 

103.  tiirk  1963, 327-49. 

104.  Bolssier i  (1891),  108-12  (my  translation);  so  too  (e.g.)  Flamant  1977, 687. 
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of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  ivas 
thinking  of  ¡t  all  the  time,  to  curse  and  revile  it;  yet  he  never  speaks  ofit. 

lt  was  in  the  pagcs  following  this  passage  that  Boissier  enunciated  his  famous  doctrine 
of  a  general  pagan,  “conspiracy  of  silence”  about  Christianity.  He  had  been  amazed  to 
Jind  no  mention  of  Christianity  in  the  pagan  grammarians,  orators,  poets,  and  histo- 
rians  of  the  age. 

The  silence  is  deaferüng  enough,  but  is  conspiracy  the  right  word  or  contempt  the 
right  explanation?  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  but  to  assume  it  everywhere  is  not  only  i0 
create  a  widespread  pagan  resistance  without  any  direct  evidente10'  but  to  rnisunder- 
stand  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  secular  culture  of  the  age.  The  traditions  of  such 
long-established  literary  genres  as  classicising  poetry,  ceremonial  oratory,  and  histor- 
ical  writing  effectively  barred  mention  of  so  alien  a  subject  as  Christianity.  Indeed,  for 
many,  Christians  and  pagans  alike,  these  restrictions  were  a  positive  advantage.  More 
will  be  said  on  the  subject  in  later  chapters:  for  the  moment  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
Liebeschuetz’s  discussion  of  the  "neutral  monotheism”  of  fourth-century  panegyric  as 
providing  “a  wide  area  of  common  ground  between  Christians  and  pagans.a‘w  We 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  polemical  writings  of  an  aggressive  Christian  minority. 
For  the  majority  on  both  sides  who  wished  to  avoid  confrontation,  the  “conspiracy  of 
silence”  was  actually  a  weícome  solution. 

Most  of  all  does  the  hypothesis  of  contemptuous  silence  conílict  with  the  relaxed, 
nostalgic  tone  of  the  conversation  Macrobius  puls  in  the  mouths  ofhis  band  of  pagans. 
Once  we  recognize  that  the  Saturnalia  was  written  a  half-century  later,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent  and  lar  simpler  explanation  oífers.  The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the  mise- 
en-scéne  of  the  book  is  the  way  the  interlocutors  constantly  speak  about  pagan 
sacrificial  practice  in  the  present  tense.  A  few  illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
tone  of  this  part  oí  the  discussion:  “itis  impossible  to  make  an  acceptable  oflering  to 
the  gods  by  prayer  alone,  but  he  who  prays  to  the  gods  must  also  lay  hold  of  the  altar 
with  his  hands”  (iii.  z.  7);  "it  is  weli  known  that,  when  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  to  the 
gods  above,  puriiieation  is  eftected  by  ablution  of  the  body,  but  aspersión  alone  is 
deemed  enougb  when  an  acceptable  oflering  is  to  be  made  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world”  (iii.  1.  5); 107  “it  is  also  a  duty  of  the  pontíñs  to  make  known  the  ñames  which 
properly  belong  to  sacred  places”  (iii.  4. 1);  "the  celebration  ofa  religious  festival  con- 
sists  of  tire  oflering  of  sacrifices  to  the  gods  or  the  marking  of  the  day  by  a  ritual 
banquet  or  the  holding  of  public  games  in  honour  of  the  gods"  (i.  16.  4);  “while  the 
victim  is  being  slain  no  legal  business  may  be  done,  but  in  the  interval  between  the 

ios.  “the  contemporary  Christian  menace.  ..can  only  be  inferred/  Levine  1966, 110;  many  similar  ¡udge 
ments  could  be  cited. 

106.  Liebeschuetz  1779, 185-301. 

107.  Servius  on  Aen.  iv.  635  gives  an  abbremted  versión  of  this  note  in  the  imperfect  tense 
( aspergebuiit  ur...  abluebantur). 
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laying  of  the  victim  and  the  placing  of  the  oflering  on  the  altar  such  business  raay  be 
Jone  although  í  t  is  again  forbidden  when  the  oflering  is  being  bumed."lüa 

Hitiierto  even  those  who  have  minimized  the  paganism  of  the  Saturnalia  (and  that 
ncludes  my  own  1966  discussion)  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  passages  (which 
•ould  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely)  are  at  any  rate  a  natural  reflection  of  the 
authors  paganism.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  suggestíon  that  these  rituals 
are  truc  or  necessary,  still  less  that  they  are  neglected,  endangered,  or  banned.  Within 
dre  world  of  the  Saturnalia  they  are  simpiy  taken  for  granted.  The  point  at  issue  is  not 
sacriiice  itself,  but  some  picturesque  attendant  detail:  when  aspersión  rather  thar 
ablution  is  sufficient;  which  are  the  intervals  during  sacrifice  when  legal  business  may 
be  transacted.  These  are  scarcely  central  issues  of  late  fourth-century  paganism. 

A  recent  study  assumes  that  holding  the  altar  while  praying  was  still  importan  t  to 
fourth-century  pagans.109  But  Macrobius  only  raises  the  point  because  he  is  explsining 
why  Vergil makes  his  heroes  do  so  at  Aen.  iv.  219  and  vi.  124,  and  the  only  evidence  he 
cites  is  aíragment  of  Vareo  on  the  arigin  of  the  gesture.  There  is  no  suggestíon  that  this 
was  current  practice.  Compare  Sat.  iii.  12. 3:  “itis  agreed  (constaf)  that  those  who  now 
(fiunc)  sacrifice  at  the  Ara  Maxima  are  crowned  with  laurel,"  According  to  another 
recent  study,  "The  attentive  observation  of  this  ritual  detail  suggests  that  Macrobius’ 
Jiners  speak  as  contemporary  witnesses  of  the  cult‘s  activity,  an  impression  confirmed 
by  the  usage  of  the  present  tense."110  But  on  top  of  misinterpreting  the  present  tense, 
this  fails  tó  take  account  of  constat,  Macrobius’s  stock  formula  for  an  interpretation 
agreed  on  by  earlier  commentators  (p.  tín).  His  source  is  not  autopsy,  but  the  schol- 
arly  tradition.  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  cite  Bk  ii  of  Varro's  Antiquitates.  The  reference  of 
that  “now”  is  not  382,  but  the  period  after  rather  than  before  the  íbundation  ofRome. 
It  is  Varro’s  now,  notMacrobius's.  As  we  shall  see  in  chaptcr  16,  Macrobius  found  both 
details  at  second-  or  thirdhand  in.  Vergil  commentaries. 

In  fact,  almost  all  these  passages  on  sacrifidal  and  pontifical  practice  come  in  discus- 
sions  ofVergiL  Any  rcader  of  Vergil  must  be  struck  by  the  large  number  of  passages  that 
refer  to  or  describe  cult  acts,  notably  sacrifice.111  Since  Vergils  aim  was  mainly  aetiologica!, 
the  rituals  he  describes  were  often  archaic  by  his  own  day;  many  must  have  been  obsolete 
and  all  but  forgotten  by  even  the  most  learned  pagans  by  the  fourth  century.  Explaining 
such  referenoes  for  modem  readers  was  (and  remains)  a  scholarly  task  requíring  consid¬ 
erable  expertisein  archaic  Román  religión.  Since  so  much  of  the  Saturnalia  is  devoted  to 
elucidating  other  aspeets  of  Vergil’s  art,  why  resist  the  obvious  explanation  here? 

Macrobius  could  simpiy  have  written  an  expository  treatise  on  Vergils  debt  to 
archaic  Román  religión,  Instead,  he  chose  to  cast  his  material  in  the  form  ofa  dialogue. 


*oS-  '■  J<>.  3;  cf.  i.  1$.  22  on  the  days  when  nejas  at  sacra  akbrari;  i  16, 2 L,festi  dis  dicati-Jcstis  insunt  sacrifidn 
epulae  Sudipriae ;  and  iii.  4. 1,  panltjicalis  observatio  at. 

'°9,  Saggioro  1002, 251-53. 

1,0  McDonongh  1004, 657. 

Ul- 1101  a  convenient  list  of  such  texts,  Bailay  1935, 42-59. 
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At  a  purely  stylistic  ievel,  this  saved  him  the  labor  oftransJating  the  innumerable 
sent  tenses  of  his  sourccs  into  cumbersome  imperfects."2  More  importan t  the  !T 
Jogue  form  enabled  someone  writing  for  a  (by  the  43os)  aimost  entirely  Chr, 

readershÍP  to  distance  himstílf  from  POtentiaUy  dangerous  subject  matter  while  at  T 
same  hmc  producing  something  cioser  to  a  work  of  literature  than  a  philological  tr  *  * 
üse.  A  key  element  in  the  mise-en-scéne  of  a  literary  dialogue  was  the  choice  0f  iJ* 
locutors.  In  Macrobios s  case  the  choice  was  especially  delicate.  If  Iris  interfoculcT 
were  to  discuss  such  mattcrs  with  the  right  degree  of  expertise,  seriousness  and 
respect,  obviously  they  could  not  be  Christians. 

Since  it  was  a  well-established  convention  to  set  Literary  dialogues  in  the  past  .n 
the  obvious  solution  was  to  set  the  scene  far  enough  back  to  have  all  pagan  interiora 
tors.  Inevitably,  that  meant  befare  Gratians  disestablishment  of  the  cuitó.  In  a  mis.en. 
scéne  constructed  with  any  serious  regard  for  the  poütical  realities  of  its  dramatic 
ate,  pagans  who  took  the  apparatus  of  the  State  cuitó  seriously  could  not  have  been 
represen  te  d  ignoring  the  restricüons  imposed  in  38a,  much  less  the  subsequent  out 
nght  proscription  of  sacrilice  in  391.  What  Macrobios  wanted  was  a  context  m  which 
pagans  could  be  shown  taiking  about  the  oíd  culis  as  if  they  were  stiU  a  going  concern 
He  wanted  to  show Praetexta tus,  Symmachus,  and  Flavian  discussing  pontifical  trivia 
and  picturesque  details  rather  than  the  threat  of  Christianity  and  the  future  of 
paganism.  December  382  was  the  last  moment  when  those  present  tenses  he  needcd 
were  possible  -  Not  too  long  before  then,  or  he  would  lose  the  advantage  of  interloe 
utors  who  were  still  well-known  ñames -and  had  living  descendants  he  could  com- 
pliment  through  praise  of  their  ancestors. 

Certainly  Macrobios  exduded  tire  Christian  threat  that  hung  over  the  real  pagan 
world  of  382,  but  not  out  of  resentment  orfear.  Fifty  years  after  the  event,  his  purgóse 
in  presen tmg  his  interlocutor.?  as  pagans  could  be  seen  as  literary  rather  than  religious. 
He  chose  the  evo  of  the  crisis  of  Román  paganism  as  his  dramatic  date,  not  because 
e  was  ínteres  te  d  in  the  crisis  of  paganism,  but  because  he  was  interested  in  pre- 
cnsis  paganism.  His  theme  was  more  the  paganism  of  Vergii  than  the  paganism  of 
Syromachus  and  Praetextatus. 

Nothing  in  the  mamier  of  his  exposition  suggests  that  he  was  a  believer,  stilL  less 
that  his  aim  was  to  promote  belief.  1he  core  of  his  material  is  solidly  antiquarian.  Once 
a  new  topic  is  under  way,  all  pretence  of  urbane  after-dinner  conversación  is  gonei 
without  pausing  for  breath,  the  interlocutor  of  the  moment  produces  an  unbroken 
s  tream  of  citations  from  obscure  monographs  many  centuries  oíd.  Both  the  quotations 

111.  More  011  diese  present  tenses  in  Ch.  16. 

“  Pra“'- “Urill>"nm8h  ™“  8  -*>  a'ontemporaiy 

“4-  í™“,‘™r»ó,t"hr  GT“'t  ”’“r  M  “ ^ ¡"  *•  V"  «  ,8.,  and  Mambla, 

himselt  may  not  have  knowt,  the  exact  date.  Ihe  -Jheodosian  compilers  were  apparentl y  unible  to 
ímd  a  eopy  to  inelude  in  their  Code  of+jS.  n  Y 
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o  lien  enough  the  controversies  that  lie  behind  them  are  second-  or  thirdhand. 
0ut  tbe  beginning  and  end  of  these  antiquarian  extraets  Macrobius  díd  his  best  lo 
•reate  the  illusion  of  a  real  dialogue  among  real  pagans.  Whence  the  “pagan  senti- 
pients’putinto  the  mouths  of  his  interlocutors:  they  are  part  of  the  mise-en-scéne. 

At  i-  24-  22,  the  slave  “whose  duty  it  is  to  burn  incense  before  the  Penates  and 
maintain  the  storeroom”  (cui  cura  ve!  adalendi  Penates  vel  struendi  penum,  based  on 
«£rl  L  703,  cura  penum  struere  et  Jlammts  adolere  Penatis)  in  Praetextatuss  house 
informs  his  master  that  his  fellow  slaves  have  finished  their  annuaí  feast  At  one  level 
t^e  writer  s  purpose  is  certainly  to  show  us  that  Praetextatus  is  a  good  pagan.  Not 
however  to  promote  paganism,  but  simply  to  provide  background  and  prepare  us  for 
the  subject  matter  of  the  dialogue.  So  too  i.  17,  where  Avienus  asks  Praetextatus  about 
wlut  we  now  cali  solar  syncretism:  “I  have  asked  myseLf  earnestly  and  often  how  it  is 
tli3twe  worship  the  sun  sometimes  as  Apollo,  sometimes  as  Líber,  and  at  other  times 
underanumber  of  other  different  styles.”  Since  Avienus  is  the  youngest  of  the  inter- 
locutors  and  the  closest  to  Macrobius  s  own  generation,  it  is  certainly  instructive  that 
he  is  so  unmistakably  represented  as  a  pagan.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  misplace 
the  emphasis.  Avienus  is  not  being  held  up  for  admiration  or  imitatíon  as  a  follower  of 
the  oíd  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  just  the  sort  of  casual  pagan  reference  v/e 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  pagan  writer.  It  is  purely  dramatic,  another  skilfully  devised 
element  in  the  mise-en-scéne.  Given  the  decisión  to  have  an  all-pagan  group,  what 
more  natural  than  that  a  new  topic  should  be  introduced  by  one  pagan  asking  another 
“Whydo  we  worship"  in  such  and  such  a  way?  There  are  in  fact  many  other  such  pas- 
sages.  At  the  end  of  the  first's  day's  discussions  Flavian  announces  that  “his  Penates” 
(Penates  mei)  will  be  honored  to  host  the  company  next  day  (i.  24.  25).  Praetextatus 
describes  how  “in  our  sacred  rites  we  cali  on  Janus . . .  (fu  sacrís  quoque  invocamos )  as 
Janufi  Ceminus,  Janus  Pater”  and  a  variety  of  other  ñames  (i.  9. 15).  The  Egyptian 
Horus  tells  Avienus  that  in  the  worship  of  Saturn  “yaur  rite  (ritus  vester)  differs  from 
that  of  the  Egyptians”  (i.  7. 14),  where  the  “your"  iden  tifies  Román  pagans. 

8 

While  it  was  necessary  for  the  subject  matter  of  Macrobius's  dialogue  that  his 
interlocutors  should  be  pagans,  he  uses  them  for  antiquarian  rather  than  speciíically 
pagan  ends.  Even  when  they  discuss  religious  questions,  their  exchanges  and  polemic 
ahke  are  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  colorful  faets  by  appeal  to  oíd  books, 
not  the  religious  questions  themseives.  They  are  presented  (as  fifty  years  after  their 
death  they  could  be)  as  scholars  first  and  pagans  second,  modern  versions  of  the 
Ciceronian  ideal  of  viri  cJurissimi  et  sapientissimi  (De  Rep,  i.  13). 

We  have  an  instructive  parallel  to  this  attitude  in  the  reinscription  of  the  monument 
m  honor  of  the  eider  Flavian  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  in  431  (Ch.  5.  4),  ignoring  his 
paganism  and  treating  him  as  a  great  man  of  an  earlier  generation  victimized  by  personal 
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enemies.  If Macrobius  is  bufad  Theodosius,  prefect  ofltaly  in  +30,  thcn  ¡t  is  , 

^7  “  í’“l5l,Shed  eithM  «Satm, aliu  b y  430,  since  befare  (lKn  h  ’  j  * 

not  huid  tile  dlustnssimatc  seeurely  „,tes,ed  by  the  Uto  to  both  Works.  The  coml 

””  01  ‘7  Tha  iS  thUS  “  bC  Pll“d  Pred“ly  ‘n  the  P“10d  *e  rehaw" 
tation  of  -  «faltad  F, avian.  We  need  no,  suppose  ,h=,  Macrobius  Iro^' 

tiganon  o.  Ihc  younger  Flavian.  There  ,s  no  trace  ofapologia  for  the  eider  F.av,  “  f 

“  Sm8led  Way  from  th“  °th“  interinen, ors.11'  Bu,  it is  natural  ,o  S„p7! 

orne  sor,  of  connecion  between  diese  ovo  m0M  or  lesa  contempotary 

he  very  leas,,  ,he  reinscrlption  of  thc  monumemwlll  have  eased  any  doubts  hehad  a  t 

“  “h*  m"T  ^  ‘he  PUriíCa“Qn  **  ■““*  °f ,he  «M  hnne  „ 

act,  Macrobius  toolc  ¡t  one  s,ep  furdler.  In  bis  pages  Fiarían  appcars  as  more  ,hí„  ! 

farnous  man  of  letters;  bis  devodon  ,0  the  oíd  cults,  glossed  over  in  tbe  Imperial  kn  - 

made  expíen,  as  i,  could  be  now  día,  ,he  culis  themselves  were  safely  gone. 

It  ,s  also  suggestive  and  surely  more  than  coinciden, al-tha,  so  many  of  ,hr 

contemporanes  and  eolleagues  of  ,he  prefec,  of43o  should  have  had  forbears  „h 

appear  in  the  Sacaba.  The  prae, orlan  prefec,  of  Italyin  431  was  ,he  younger  Flav,a„ 

d  the  prefec,  of  Home  a  yearor  so  before  431  bis  nephew  the  eider  Flavians  grandson* 

Nicomachus  Dexter.  In  4a9  the  praetorian  prefect  was  Rufius  Albinuss  son  RufiuJ 
usianus.  I,  ,s  surely  Volusianus  who  explains  the  inclusión  of  Ruíius  Albinus  As  f„. 
Macrobios,  ,,  „.l,  be  recalied  ,ha,  he  dedica, ed  a  bool  Syimiacho  J  ££ 
Symmachus.  Memmius  Symmachus,  die  son  of  Q.  Aurelios  Symmachus,  is 
attested  ,n  any  office  after  his  praetorship  in  40,,  and  i,  has  ofien  been  assumed  thathe 
dred  young  Bu,  we  have  so  little  documenta, Ion  for  the  early  fifth  century  ffia,  ,he 
t  iscovery  of  an  mscnption  attesting  him  as  prefect  of  Rome  in  ,he  4aos  woffid  come 
as  no  surpr.se  He  had  a  son,  Q,  Aurelios  Symmachus  eos.  446,“  evidently  ,he  fadicr 
urn  of  Aurehus  Memmius  Symmachus  eos.  485.  We  have  already  found  Symmachus 

“  ,4f  M  "  “mpany  °f  Macr0biusi  8r“d»n,  and  on  balance  I  am  Inchned  ,0 
identify  Macrobias  sfriend  as  Memmius  Symmachus. 

The  work  opens  with  a  certain  Postumianus  repeaüng  ,0  Decios  Albinus  an 
account  of  Ule  discussions  a,  ,he  Saturmka  he  had  heard  frora  Euscb.us  (Su,  i  1 
T  I,  orde-r  narra, ors  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Platonic  dialogues,  bu, 

avhy , hese  particular  ñames,  In  38a  Decios  Albinus  was  ,00  young  for  the  actual  d,a- 

nmhe  ,  u>'  T  h‘m  “PlanatÍ0"  ¡S  «“bt  a  compliment  ,0 

another  o,  Macrcbmss  contemporaries,  Dedus's  son  Caecina  Decios  Aginados 

Albinus^prefec,  of  Rome  in  4,4  and  4.6,  prefec,  of  Italy  in  443-49,  and  consol  m 

444-  The  complanen,  also  embraced  Decius's  father,  ,he  interlocutor  Caecma 


PLRE  ii.  jo-so  Chasiagnol,  Rules  173-74. A  long care77me^Ht7divideii  between^w'o  men^  * 
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jjhuuis.  According  to  Macrobius,  Caecina  and  Symmachus  were  contemporaries 
^d  cióse  friends.  But  though  Decius  received  seven  ietters  {vii.  35-41,  datablc  to 
396-98)»  &ere  is  no  letter  to  Caecina,  ñor  (like  Rufius  Albinus)  is  he  mentioned  in 
letters  to  others  (Ch.  10,  5). 

As  for  Postumianus,  there  is  the  eloquently  named  Rufius  Praetextatus  Post- 
uniianus,  cónsul  in  448  and  prefect  of  Rome  twice  before  that  date.  The  uiiplied 
connection  with  both  Praetextatus  and  Postumianus  is  very  suggestive."*  And  íf 
Avienus,  the  youngest  of  the  interlocutor,  was  the  grandfather  or  great-unde  of 
GennadiusAvienus  eos.  4S0,  one  of  the  two  most  powerfulmen  of  his  day,119  Macro¬ 
bius  surely knew  the  (for  us)  missing  generation  between  them.  We  have  seen  already 
how  .Macrobius  chose  some  of  his  minor  interlocutor^:  we  can  now  see  why  he  chose 
the  anstocrats  he  did — and  why  the  Symmachi,  Flaviani,  and  Albini  are  so  promí- 
nciitly  represented,  The  interlocutor  of  the  Saturnalia  reflect  less  the  original  circle  of 
Praetextatus  in  the  pagan  380S  than  their  descendants,  the  circle  of  Macrobius  himself 
in  the  Christían  430S. 

But  there  is  one  omission  that,  once  noted,  demands  an  explanation;  the  younger 
Flavian.  Bom  ca.  358  and  so  about  twenty-four  in  382,  he  was  perfectly  oíd  enough  to 
be  shown  taking  par  t  in  a  learned  discussion  heid  that  year.  Why  then  is  he  not  among 
the  interlocutors  of  the  Saturnalia?  The  Caeonii  Albini,  father  and  son,  are  both  repre¬ 
sented,  though  Decius  Albinus  was  not  even  as  oíd  as  the  younger  Flavian  in  382,. 
Given  the  fact  that  he  was  still  alive  and  prominent  as  late  as  431,  it  musí  have  crossed 
Macrobius  ’s  mind  to  inclu  de  him,  if  only  along  with  Decius  in  the  proem  as  one  of  ihe 
younger  characters  who  missed  the  actual  gathering. 

Ihere  are  two  possibile  explanations,  not  mutually  exclusive.  First,  on  the  evi¬ 
dente  so  far  analyzed,  Macrobius  followed  the  traditional  custom  of  excluding  the 
livingftom  the  company  of  his  interlocutors.  If  he  published  the  Saturnalia  in  the 
early  430S,  it  may  be  that  he  excluded  Flavian  quite  simply  because  at  the  time  of 
writinghe  was  still  alive.  If  so,  then  he  is  not  likely  to  have  published  the  book  long 
atter  431,  when  Flavian  was  already  in  his  mid  seven ties. 

Perhapsmore  important,  by  the  430S  Flavian  had  professed  Christianity  for  nearly 
torty  years.  For  Macrobius  to  present  him  discussing  the  oíd  cults  in  the  vividness  of 
drama  tic  dialogue  (in  the  present  tense)  with  such  notorious  pagans  as  Symmachus, 
Praetextatus,  and  his  own  father  would  have  been  an  unwelcome  reminder  that  he  too 
had  Qncabeenan  active  member  of  that  band.  At  the  very  moment  he  was  so  conspic- 
uously  promoting  himself  on  the  basis  of  his  father  s  rehabiíi  tation,  he  could  not  afford 
any  suggestion  that  the  family  paganism  was  still  alive.  Important  as  the  concept  of 
cultural  continuity  is  in  the  Saturnalia,  in  Chis  area  at  least,  by  making  sure  that  all  his 


“8-  Mentioned  in  letters  of  Symmachus  in  395-96:  PULE  i.  719}  Matthews  1967,  499-502  for 
Postumianus. 

'“J’  Sée  his  entry  ¡n  PLRE  ii.  193-94. 
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interiocutors  were  safely  dead,  Macrobius  prescrved  a  discree  t  distance  between  h¡s 
own  day  and  the  age  of  Praetextatus,'20 

9 

It  used  to  be  taken  forgranted  that  the  Saturnalia  painted  a  firsthand  picture  of  the 
interests  and  ideáis  of  the  cirde  of  Symmachus.  But  if  Macrobius  wrote  in  the  430S 
this  view  must  be  abandoned.  Ñor  is  it  just  that  Macrobius  saw  the  age  of  Praetextatus 
through  the  rose-colored  spectacles  of  one  who  had  heard  of  it  only  from  oíd  men 
Kaster  has  warned  against  emphasizing  what  he  calis  "the  purely  elegiac  aspect  of  the 
dialogue,"  as  if  the  age  of  Praetextatus  was  a  golden  age  irretrievably  past.  He  suggests 
a  rather  diiíerent  emphasis:  "not  long  ugo  there  were  great  men  just  as  in  the  time  long 
past.  Macrobius  s  moraiizing  recreation . . .  is  meant  to  provide  a  metaphor  and  model 
for  his  own  day.”*21  The  age  of  Praetextatus  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Saturnalia  is  Macrobius’s  own  construction  and  has  a  contemporary  purpose. 

Ñor  should  we  suppose  that  Macrobius  thought  the  culture  and  wisdom  of  the  age 
of  Praetextatus  beyond  his  own  contemporaries.  Just  as  Cicero  cannot  really  have 
considered  Crassus  and  Antonius  better  or  more  learned  orators  than  himself,  so  we 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Macrobius  looked  on  himself  as  no 
more  than  epigone  and  amanuensis.  ít  is  after  all  his  words  we  are  reading,  not  those 
of  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus.  When  he  laments  contemporary  neglect  of  the  great 
writers,  he  does  not  inelude  himself.  Far  froan  it.  The  Saturnalia  was  intended  to 
reinedy  the  situation,-  it  was  a  polemical  work,  Macrobius  was  in  effect  trying  to  spear- 
head  a  revival  of  antiquarian  scholarshíp. 

This  is  why  he  was  willing  to  use  the  principie  of  analogy  to  extend  an  archaic 
usage  into  the  present.  It  is  símply  one  aspect  of  his  “ideal  of  cultural  continui  ty.°,H 
Just  as  the  generation  of  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus  were  "men  of  similar  staturc 
and  no  less  merit”  than  Scipio  and  Laelius;  just  as  Avienus,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  company,  learns  from  his  older  contemporaries  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue;  SO 
likewise  Macrobius’s  generation  can  learn  from  the  maierial  he  has  collected.  Both 
Commentary  and  Saturnalia  are  dedicated  to  his  son,  and  the  prefaces  make  clear  his 
pedagogical  purpose.  But  it  is  not  the  limited  education  of  the  schools  he  has  in  mind. 
As  he  says  of  the  Saturnalia:  "much  knowledge,  much  instruction,  examples  drawn 
from  many  ages,  but  informed  by  a  single  spirit'*  (pr.  10). 

Tlie  new  date  also  has  repercussions  on  the  wider  story  of  the  Greek  renaissance 
of  the  following  century.  In  the  still-standard  work  of  Pierre  Courcelle,  “Beginning 

120.  Schmidt  2009  identifies  Avienus  as  Gennadius  Avienus  eos.  450.  But  it  is  surely  incredible 
that  Macrobius  would  so  imiphatically  draw  attention  to  the  paganism  oí  a  livmg,  younger 
contemporary. 

121.  Kaster  1980,  260. 

122.  Kaster  1988, 174. 
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th  the  íirst  third  of  the  fifth  century,  all  trace  of  literary  culture  disappeared  in 
ltaly  -  No  literary  work... reveáis  any  trace  of  Hellenísrn. . . . There  was  nothing  to 
jorétell  thesplendid  outburst  of  Greek  literature  induced  by  the  reign  ofTheodoric  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  sixth  century."123  He  was  working  on  the  assumption  that 
Macrobius  wrote  in  the  fourth  century.  But  with  Macrobius’s  three  books  situated 
where  they  belong  in  the  4305,  and  Martianus  Capella’s  De  nuptiis  Philologiac  et 
iAenuru  redated  to  the  same  general  period,IM  the  discontinuity  is  much  iess  sharp. 
Macrobius  can  be  seen  rather  as  the  harbinger  ofthe  Boethian  revival.  His  Commentary 
was  studied  by  Symmachus  the  future  cónsul  of  485  with  the  aid  of  the  writer’s 
grandson,  and  soon  after  by  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus.  With  Macrobius  and  Servius 
put  in  their  proper  place,  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  real  cirde  of  Symmachus 
proper  boasted  any  serious  Greek  scholars  (Ch.  15).  There  may  be  an  added  signifi- 
canee  in  the  dramatic  date  of  the  Saturnalia;  it  was  the  death  of  Praetextatus,  who,  if 
not  a  scholar,  at  any  rale  dabbled  in  the  study  of  Aristotle,  rather  than  the  death  of 
Symmachus  that  marked  the  end  of  an  era. 

The  most  distinguished  writer  of  the  age  not  an  Praetextatuss  guest  list  is  the 
future  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  In  Bk  22.  7  Ammianus  mentions  that 
Praetextatus  happened  to  be  in  Constantinople  when  Julián  arrived  there  at  the  end  of 
361  and  was  appointed  procónsul  of  Achaea.  He  then  tells  a  series  of  anecdotes  about 
Julian’s  behavior  at  Constantinople,  most  of  them  unattested  elsewhere.  When  he 
goes  on  to  add  that  "Praetextatus  was  present  on  all  these  occasions,"  we  are  surely 
justified  in  inferring  that  Praetextatus  was  his  informant.  Why  else  should  he  have 
thought  to  say  this  and  how  else  could  he  have  known?m 

It  was  presumably  in  Rome  that  he  met  Praetextatus,  in  the  early  380S.  Given  the 
social  gulf  between  them,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  infer  a  friendship,  but  more  than 
a  chance  encounter  is  implied.  One  would  like  to  believe  that  Praetextatus  recognized 
some  of  the  remarkable  qualities  of  this  Greek  ex-soldier  who  had  set  himself  the 
daunting  task  of  continuing  Tacitus  down  to  his  own  times.  They  had  a  number  of 
interests  in  common.126  But  even  if  Macrobius  had  known  of  the  connection, 
Ammianus  was  not  really  the  sort  of  interlocutor  he  wanted.  He  was  neither  a  gen- 
deman  ñor  a  scholar,  ñor  was  it  genuine  associates  of  Praetextatus  he  wanted,  but 
people  with  links  to  the  elite  of  his  own  day.  Though  a  great  admirer  of  the  Román 
past,  Ammianus’s  sperialty  was  the  history  of  the  very  recent  past.  While  embodying 
some  of  the  noblest  Román  traditions,  he  was  not  a  suitable  spokesman  for  the  anti¬ 
quarian  topíes  that  interested  Macrobius. 

There  may  also  be  more  speciíic  reasons.  It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  Ammianus 
paintsa  strikingly  different  picture  of  the  pursuits  of  the  Román  arístocracy  at  the  end 


03-  Courcelle  1969, 147-48. 
u4í  Cameron  1986, 320-28. 

05-  aderal  his  ómnibus  Praetextatus,  22. 7. 6¡  Matthews  1989, 13. 

o*1-  Matthews,  Ammianus  114-25, 418-3$;  J.  S2idat,  Mus.  Helv.  39  (1982),  132- 4S- 
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Oí  d»  fc«h  century:117  degenere,  haugluy,  MnciouS  drenes,  interesé  , 
laung,  drcing,  and  eating,  man  who  locked  np  cheir  librarles  like  the  >' 

whom  he  elsewhere  praises  highly.  from  h,s  polemic.  Bu.  he  did  „«  H 
Symmachus  a,  all,  „„r  J¡d  he  credfr  Praetextatus  (or  any  aristll 

senous  intellectual  interests.,2's  ^  Vv,^hanjr 

Where  Ammianus  criticizes  themfor  their  cruel,  unfeelinc  treatmentnfci  r  , 

16),  Macrobius  puts  an  eloquently  high-minded  plea  for  a  maro  h  ***  ‘  V  4- 

from  Seneca,  EP.  +7)  into  the  m„uth  tf  Pmetextl £ "  I  ‘ ** 

Macrobius,  who  more  accurately  rellects  the  attitude  ufa.  any  rate  SyL^^i 
"  his  own  letters  reveal,  "tanges  from  callous  cruelty  to  a  Sort  cf  veLtion Í  ^ 

bother  vvithsuch  fe,W-  Despite  the  iame  his  history  must  have  bmlh  ^  1 
despite  the  fací  that  Macrobius  shared  some  of  Atnmianu.it  litetary  pte  Jces  ul 
Juvenal,  c.g.),  dearly  the  author  of  .his  p0,emic  woold  not  have  Id  cI^Í 
Macrobius  s  mutual  admiration  trocicty.  We  can  perhaps  go  further  I,  ¡s  surcI  *  ^ 

comciden«  that  Macrobios  praised  his  iittle  band  for  precisely  the  viril Jl* 
according  to  Ammianus  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  so  conspicuously  ladcecT  VlrtUGS  ^ 

tal ^ Ifd I r  t^ar^üned  ^  portáis  of^fádltatus^andllel^l1^! 

4-  3).  Acconlmg  to  Ammianus  aristocmtic  houses  echoed  conttnually  „¡th  he  mund 

boats,  no  extravagante  at  table,  no  visite  to  the  baths  and  no  s„h<h  u  §u  8 
folk  «wim  ">-«)  ja, , .  .i  ,  au,i  anJ  no  ^Pwihing  when  the  yo  une 

"  ^twou  d  notbesurprisingifhehadsoughtto  qualifyAjnmianus's  slashing 


11S  r™  and  ,lw  werTln!  mlIuns-uíeLi!  ¡^tourthH:en'l,r>'  Ro™  *"  J«ome  too,  .hough 

"  u„derminetl  by  tIie  ancc- 

129.  McGiMchy  1942,  yj.  • 
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Anunciación  of  the  whole  senatorial  order,  some  of  whom  he  was  portraying  as  Scípio 
¿nd  Laelius  reincamate.  Ifso,  this  would  add  one  more  qualification  to  the  pagan  inter- 
ptetation  of  the  Saturncdia.  Por  Ammianus  was  a  pagan.  Itwas  notjust  Christian  attacks 
0n  his  héroes  that  concerned  Macrobius;  ín  this  area  he  was  defending  the  character 
jnd  moralsrather  than  religión  of  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 


So  was  Macrobius  himself  a  pagan?  Surelynot — atany  rate  not  a  committed  pagan. 
One  of  the  most  widely  discussed  passages  in  the  entire  Satumalia  is  the  long  discourse 
on  solar  theology  put  in  Praetextatus’s  mouth  in  Bk  i  (17-23),  arguing  that  almost  all 
the  gods  of  the  Graeco-Roman  pantheon  (and  a  few  others  as  well)  represent  one 
aspect  or  another  of  the  sun.  It  is  widely  agreed,  to  quote  from  a  recent  account  by 
Liebeschuetz,  that,  in  its  approach  to  monotheism,  Praetextatuss  speech131 

is  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  the  last  stage  of  Román  paganism,  more  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  interpretation  of  their  traditiona!  religión  by  the  last  generation 
of pagan  senators. . .  Praetextatus  does  not  simply  proclaim  that  all  the  poly- 
thcistic  gods  are  fundamentally  aspeets  of  one  supreme  deity,  he  also  argües 
that  the  supreme  god,  of  whom  all  the  others  are  aspeets,  is  the  sun. 

Ihrce  unargued  assumptions  common  to  more  or  less  all  modern  writing  on 
Macrobius  underlie  this  approach.  First,  that  th e  Satumalia  as  a  whole  reflecte  the  reli- 
gious  views  of  “the  last  generation  of  pagan  senators.”  Second,  and  more  specifically, 
that  this  speech  refleets,  by  and  large  if  not  in  detall,  the  real  views  of  the  real 
Praetextatus.  And  third,  that  Macrobius  himself  shared  these  views.  Liebeschuetz  did 
not  explain  how  he  reconciled  these  assumptions  with  the  late  date  for  Macrobius 
(which  he  accepted).  But  if  Macrobius  was  writing  fifty  years  aíter  Praetextatus's 
dcath.all  three  become  problematic. 

Ofcourse,  (/Macrobius  was  a  committed  pagan,  it  is  possible  that,  though  writing 
in  the  430S,  he  made  a  serious  effort  to  reconstruct  the  religious  beliefs  of  Symmachus 
and  Praetextatus  in  the  early  380S.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the  interlocutors  he 
chose  do  not  in  fact  represent  an  authentic  literary  circle  of  that  period.  Macrobius 
chose  his  interlocutors  for  their  connections  to  his  own  cirde  in  the  430S,  all  or  most 
of  whom  must  have  been  Christians.  More  important,  the  Saturnalia  is  not  a  work  of 
history,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  error  (to  be  sure  often  made)  to  treat  it  as  such.  It  is  a 
literary  dialogue— in  its  frame  if  not  its  subject  matter  in  effect  a  work  of  fiction. 
Macrobius  did  not  origínate  any  of  his  material.  With  the  solé  excepción  of  the 


01.  Liebeschuetz  1999, 186;  so  too  O’Donnel!  1970, 66-67. 
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dialogue  ftan,c  he  adapied  or  i„  (tome  cases  ttimply  copied  it  frcm  a  variety  of  „  , 
soeces,  as  pu,  beyond  doub,  by  the  few  cases  where  (bey  can  be  idenldied  ' 

As  »e  shall  see  in  more  detaU  io  laier  chap.cs,  like  Ciceros  dialogues  ( which  h 
had  clearly  siud.ed),  itis  a  vehide  for  .na, erial  ,ha,  inleres.ed  Macrobios  He  m  ' 
sustained  attempt  ,o  represen,  ,he  actual  views  of  the  indi  vidual  ¡merloculors 
whosc  moudis  he  puts  the  material  he  had  collected.  To  be  sure  in  the  in, 
vensmuhtudc  he  did  his  bes,  to  match  up  speeches  and  ¡nterlocutórs  in  a  veryge^ 

T F  í  T  sp“ks  abüUt  dataijs  of languase  in  V^>  £ 22 

•  nd  Eusebms , he  rhe, cridan  about  rhetoric  in  Vergil;  Dysarius  the  doctor  o„  m  J ' 
cine,  and  so  on  7he  reasonMacrobius  assigned  Praetextatus  his  material  on  solar  „ 
crebsm  ,s  stmply  tha,  oriental  religions  were  well  known  (no,  leas,  from  his  ,„„„  rv 
monumen,)  ,°  be  his  specalty.  1,  does  not  follow  tha,  they  were  Macrobia*  J 

*■ 1  “  S1,mpiy  a,,üther  ,Uustrat¡™  «f  ■•«  Pa*ns  10  which  he  .en,  ,o  match  k 
materia!  to  the  interests  and  expertise  ofhis  interiocutors. 

No  less  relevan,  is  ,he  overwhelmingly  antiguarían  rather  üm  religions  t„utmm. 

col,  material  ,n  the  Satum.Uu  (analysed  in  detail  in  Ch.  ,6).  Shanzer  objected  ,ha, 

t  antiquarian  iabel  ,s  not  suifident  ,o  explain  Macrobiusi  work,"  appéaling  fe 

Liebeschuetz,  ,o  Praetextatuss  speech,  which  (she  claimed)  is  “thrown  inlo  relief  !om 

p  red  ,o  the  res,  of  the  Saturnal, a"  and  “can  be  (alten  as  a  fair  mdication"  of  the  writeri 

«Mn  beliefs.  Uta,  "thrown  into  relief"  is  something  of  a  giveaway.  Is  i,  reallv 

lushhable  lo  treat  a ,  briol  passage  conceded  ,o  be  apical  as  ,he  kcy  ,o  ,he  emite  wor^ 

^  Part.fro,n  the  SeVerdl  hundred  otberpages  of  the  book,  virtually  ignored  in  t¿ 
pproach,  the  contal  maltes  clear  how  we  are  mean,  ,o  read  Praetextatus  s  speech 
ow  are  the  othermterlocutors  represen, ed  as  greetlng  it?  On  the  Liebeschuetz- 
Shanzer  vtew,  we  should  expeet  one  of  them  pra.se  the  grea,  man  for  summmg  up 

the  :i:‘ *  bebcvcd  but  couJd  never  havc  put  s° wdi  <**• 

As  Praetextatus  pnded  his  discourse,  the  company  for  a  while  regarded  himin 
wtde-eyed  wonder  and  anrazement.  Bien  one  „f  the  guests  bagan  ,„  praise  his 
memoryj  another  hrs  leurnitig,  and  all  iúsknowledgc  of  the  observances  of  religión- 

had  ,h  7¡l  7  dL‘Clared' kne”  ““  °f  the  nature  °f  8°dh“d-  he  Ine 

had  the  intelltgence  to  apprehend  the  divine  and  the  abllity  ,o  expound  it. 

“rr out  here-  t-  the  °th“  interi°cut°rs  tr“ 

üon  hr  ,  and  foremos,  as  a  display  of  crujan,  jus,  like  all  the  other  antiquarian 

“  2Z  l  m  tl,e  Sa,Um“U  SC“"J'  ^  ««  -  though  i,  was  all  ttetv 
them.  Ltebeschuetz  was  honest  enough  be  puzzled  by  the  second  detall.  If 


‘  pnóle")..986  '^  Plamant  1977,  554  (“Macrobenepouvaitmieiixsignitierqui]  entaitsonpor 
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praetextatus  s  speech  represents  “the  interpretatíon  of  their  traditionai  religión  by  the 
iast  generation  of  pagan  senators whatwas  it  that  they  found  new?  Not  (he  assumes) 
*the  idea  that  the  sun  was  the  su  p  reme  deity,  ñor  the  identificaron  of  quite  a  number 
0f  specific  deities  with  the  sun  or  with  powers  of  the  sun,  ñor  indeed  the  uxiderlying 
theory  that  all  thegods  ofpolytheism  represented  aspeets  of  the  one  supreme  god.''m 
W'hat  then?  Given  the  paíns  Macrobius  took  with  the  frame  ofhis  dialogue,  on  the 
Liebeschuetz  Shanzer  view  this  is  a  question  that  deserves  a  serious  answer. 

VVhen  discussing  the  sources  of  Praetextatus’s  speech,  Liebeschuetz  remarks  that 
"thereis  no  need  to  suppose  that  Macrobius  had  to  ‘follow'  any  single  principal  source. 
Hesurely  wasaverywell-readman. . . .  So  the  outlineofthe  speech  can  well  be  Macrobius’s 
owiifReasonable  as  this  might  seem,  it  is  to  treat  Praetextatus's  speech  as  a  special  case. 
Macrobius  himself  never  lays  claim  to  any  originality,  andwherewe  areina  position  to 
check,  he  did  indeed  follow  single  sources  closely  for  long  sbretches.  Notoriously,  he 
folio  ws  Gellius  so  closely  that  in  many  places  the  Macrobian  text  has  the  authority  of  a 
nianuscript  of  Gellius.  Much  the  same  is  trae  of  Plutarchs  Table-talk,  which  Macrobius 
oiten  follows  so  closely  that  at  one  time  his  few  slight  differences  were  thought  to  imply 
that  he  drew  on  a  fuller  text  than  the  one  that  has  come  down  to  us.1M  In  the  case  of 
Praetextatus's  speech  it  has  long  been  agreed  that  Macrobius  s  ultímate  source  must  have 
been  Pórphyry,  though  an  important  study  by  Mastandrea  has  produced  strong  argu- 
ments  in  favor  of  a  Latín  intermediary,  the  pagan  theologian  Comelius  Labeo.ltó  In  all 
probability  i.  17-13  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  excerpts  from  Labeo.136  In  a  very  general 
sense,  of  course,  a  writer  usually  excerpts  an  earlier  text  because  he  approves  of what  it 
says.  Yet  we  cannot  make  so  straightforward  an  assumption  about  a  work  like  the 
Stíturwj/iu.Mostofitssubjectmatter  simply  cannotbe  categorized  in  this  way. The  entire 
book  is  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  antiquarian  material  assembled  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  much  of  it  lists  of  passages  from  earlier  writers  imitated  by  Vergil. 

While  Macrobius  obviously  found  Labeo's  material  interesdng  enough  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  1  cannot  see  any  indication  that  it  was  more  important  to  him  than  the 
rest  ofhis  antiquarian  material — stíll  less  that  it  represented  a  deeply  personal  reli- 
gious  credo.  The  reputation  of  the  interlocutor  as  a  religious  expert  makes  it  natural  to 
wonder  how  far  this  section  reflects  the  real  beliefs  oí  Praetextatus.  According  toBloch 
(tt-g  )f  “The  views  put  forward...agree  so  closely  with  everything  we  know  about 
Praetextatus  that  Macrobius  must  either  have  used  a  lost  treatise  by  Praetextatus  him* 
self  or  gathered  his  information  from  people  who  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
Praetextatus  and  his  ideas”117  But  ifthe  section  really  derives  from  an  actual  work  by  a 


•33.  liebeschuetz  1999?  »9<5. 

U«-  P.  K.  Marshall  in  his  OCT  of  Gellius,  1  (1968),  xix;  Hubert  193S,  307-17. 

•35-  Flamant  1977,  651-79;  Mastandrea  1979,  >69-80. 

•36.  Macrobius  himself  Iranldy  atimitted  that  much  ofhis  book  was  “faithfully  set  out  in  the  actual  words 
Ofthe  oíd  writers”  (ipsis  antiquorum  fuieliter  verbis,  pr.  4-)- 
•37-  Bloch  194S,  107-8. 
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man  who,  among  other  religious  offices,  helcJ  the  super-grade  oí  pater  patrum  ¡a  the 
cult  of  Mithras,  then  it  is  hard  to  explain  a  startling  omission  from  the  otherwise 
exhaustive  list  ofdeities  identiiied  as  manifestations  of  the  Sun:  Mithras! 

For  Shanzer,  Macrobius  must  have  been  aware  that  what  he  was  transcribing  w¿s 
"in  eifect,  a  defense  and  rationaíisation''  of  polytheism.,M  But  by  deflnition  there  can 
be  no  one  form  of  polytheism.  There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  to  believe  that  a  tradi- 
tionalist  like  Symmachus  would  have  conceded  such  centrality  to  solar  syncretism.  If 
we  had  independent  evidence  that  Macrobius  was  a  committed  pagan,  it  might  be 
legitímate  to  look  for  apologetic  or  polemic  beneath  the  antiquarian  surface.  But  in 
default  of  such  evidence,  the  transcription  ofsuch  a  passage  carrnot  in  itself  prove  the 
transcríber  a  committed  pagan.  Many  Christians  pillaged  the  erudition  of  both 
Porphyry and  Labeo  without  themseives  accepting  its  implicatíons.  To  cite  only  one 
example,  an  antiquary  of  the  mid-sixth  century,  John  the  Lydian  excerpted  several  of 
the  very  same  passages  of  Labeo  as  Macrobius.1'9 

Even  in  the  case  of  Ciceros  dialogues  or  Tacitus  s  Dialogus,  it  is  a  misunderstandmg 
of  the  nature  of  the  form  to  elaim  (as  earlier  critics  so  often  used  to)  that  this  or  that 
character  or  speech  reflects  the  author's  own  views.  It  is  the  beauty  and  the  challenge 
of  the  form  at  its  best  that  the  water  puts  something  ofhimselfinto  every  speech,  leav- 
ing  it  to  the  reader  to  drawhis  own  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  antiquarian  treatises  in 
dialogue  form  (the  Deipnosophists,  to  quote  an  obvious  example),  it  makes  no  sense 
even  to  ask  the  question;  the  antiquarian  likes  ítalL  If  asked  to  identify  personal  sen- 
timents  in  Macrobius,  it  is  precisely  the  antiquarian  declarations  I  would  point  to, 
notably  the  much-quoted  profession  of  faith  put  in  the  mouth  of Rufius  Albinus:  vetu¬ 
stas  quidem  nolis  semper,  si sapimus,  adamada  est  (i ii.  14. 2).  This  is  not  only  a  recurring 
Macrobian  motif;  it  is  also  explicitly  formulated  in  the  author’s  preface. 

The  omission  of  Mithras  from  the  list  of  solar  identilications  is  a  puzzle  an  any 
hypothesis — above  all  on  the  hypothesis  that  Macrobius  was  a  pagan.  For  Flamant,  it 
was  simply  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  Porphyry,  his  source  at  this  point,  was  not 
interested  in  Mithras. 140  Quite  untrue,  as  it  happens.  A  series  of  referentes  in  two  sur- 
viving  works  (  On  abstinence  and  On  the  Cave  of  theNymphs )  suggest  on  the  contrary  that 
Porphyry  took  a  keen  interest  in  Mithraism.141  Mithras  appears  in  a  paraliellist  of  solar 
identifications  in  Martianus  Capella,  which  ciearly  derives  from  the  same  tradition  as 
Macrobius.1 142  Turcan  took  a  diíferent  line,  arguing  that  Christians  disapproved  more 


1  jS.  Shanzer  1986, 136;  ‘it  seerns  impossible  that  Macrobius ...  would  not  be  aware  of  its  implicatíons"  (ib). 

139.  See  the  verbal  paral lels  between  Sat.  i.  9, 11-14, 17-11,  and  a  numberof  passages  in  Labeo  (whara 
John  cites  by  ñame  four  times)  set  out  by  Mnstandrea  1970, 11-47, 56-  63, 170-71. 

140.  Flamant  1977, 673. 

14 1.  Discussed  in  detall  by  Turcan  1975, 14  f.  and  6af.¡  see  too  Clauss  1000, 41, 51, 68, 76,  Si,  135-36, 144. 

142.  i.  13,  witli  Shanzer  1986, 133-3?;  and  ii.  190-93  (at  191),  with  Lenaz  1975, 56-59.  Macrobiuss  list:  Apollo, 
Dionysus,  Hades,  Mars,  Mercury,  Asclepius,  Salus,  Hercules,  Sarapis,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  Horus,  di 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiae,  Nemesis,  Pan,  Saturo,  Júpiter,  and  Adad;  Martianuss  list:  Apollo, 
Dionysus,  Serapis,  Osiris,  Mithras,  Dis,  Horus,  Typhon,  Attis,  Hammon,  Adonis. 
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strongly  of  Mithraism  than  of  other  pagan  cults.  On  this  view,  Macrobius  deliberately 
j^pped  the  reference  to  Mithras  in  his  source  to  protect  himself.  Yet  the  evidence  sug- 
on  the  contrary  that  Christians  found  the  rituals  of  Isis,  Magna  Mater,  and  Attis,  all 
ihiee  quite  openly  included  in  Macrobíus’s  list,  even  more  repugnant.  To  quote  only  the 
,nost  relevant  example,  all  three  are  prominently  featured  in  an  anonymous  Christian 
invective  on  Praetextatus  that  refere  to  Mithras  only  indirecdy.14* 

A  far  simpler  explanation  suggests  itself  once  we  reconsider  the  assumption  that 
Macrobius  was  a  pagan.  Mithraism  was  long  since  dead  by  the  43 os-  Macrobius  had 
surely  never  seen  a  functioning  Mithraic  cave,  ñor,  for  all  its  popularity  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  was  Mithraism  prominently  mentioned  in  the  sort  of  books  he 
read.  While  surely  familiar  with  the  list  of  initiations  on  Praetextatus's  funerary 
monumcnt,  Macrobius  may  not  have  realized  that  the  abbreviation  PP  stood  for 
pater  patrum,  the  highest  grade  in  the  Mithraic  hierarchy.144  To  a  Christian  of  the 
430S  víhose  knowledge  of  paganism  was  largely  derived  (as  Macrobius  s  was)  from 
the  poets  and  antiquarians,  Mithras  was  not  a  ñame  with  the  recognition  factor  of 
Dionysus,  Osiris,  or  Adonis.  The  earliest  reference  to  Mithras  in  Latín  literature 
comes  as  late  as  Statius,145  and  for  preference  Macrobius  read  nothing  later  than 
Vergil.Even  Claudian  mentions  Mithras  only  once  in  passing,  compared  with  elabó¬ 
rate  descrip  tions  of  Attis  and  Cybele.146  The  answer  is  surely  that,  like  the  late  antique 
commentator  on  Statius’s  Jhebaid,  an  approximate  contemporary,147  Macrobius 
knew  very  little  about  Mithraism. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  the  Conmientary  too  is  the  work  of  a  pagan.  According  to  its 
latest  editor,  it  “goes  against  all  the  evidence"  to  consider  Macrobius  even  a  “luke- 
wartn"  Christian.148  Yet  the  only  evidence  cited  is  (once  again)  Praetextatus’s  speech 
on  solar  syncretism  and  neoplatonic  doctrines  like  the  three  hypostases  and  the 
descent  of  the  soul  that  are  alleged  to  be  incompatible  with  Christian  teaching.  The 
Commentary  is  certainly  a  work  that  derives  from  the  pagan  philosophical  tradition 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  Chrístianity.  But  then  the  same  is  true  of  Boethiuss 
Consolation  of  Philosophy.  In  Chadwick’s  words,  the  Consolation  “is  a  work  written  by 
a  Platoníst  who  is  also  a  Christian,  but  is  not  a  Christian  work.’’149  Yet  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  Consolation  inconsistent  with  Christianity  either.  By  and  large  this  is 
also  true  of  the  Commentary:  for  example,  II.  10.  5-16  is  about  as  do.se  as  a  Platonist 


‘43-  Turcan  1984, 124-26.  sub  Ierra  quaerere  soiein  at  CCP  47  looks  like  a  reference  to  Mithras,  though 
given  the  many  other  solar  ¡dentitications  (e.g.,  line  109,  Artm ...praediccrc  solcin),  udicr  inteipreta- 
tions  are  possibie. 

'44-  On  other  fourth-century  Mithraic  dedica  tions,  we  find  the  even  more  cryptic  abbreviation  PSJM,  for 
pater sacrorum  mvicti  Mithrae  ( JLS  4148, 4153). 

'45.  "Itub.  i. 716-20;  Turcan  1992,203-4. 

'46.  Sfil.í.  63;  Rapt.  i.  202-13;  Huir.  i.  277-80;  and  ii.  279-303;  GiM.  117-20. 

*47.  Sethísgarbled  note  on  the  famous  description  of  Mithras  at  Theb.  i.  716-20;  Cumont  1899, 19;  Bidez 
and  Cumont  1938, 125-38. 

■48.  Armisen-Marchetti  2003,  xvíii-xix. 

'49-  Chadwick  1981, 249. 
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couU  come  to  rcconciling  the  phtkutophicl  doctrine  of  [he  eteniity  0f  íhe  „„„ 
™th  Christian  maching  of  a  ceatlon.»  A,  II.  5.  aa-ao  Macrobios  playfiufc.  '  ? 
[hoce  opposed  ,o  tile  ¡dea  ofa  spherical  carth  inhabitad  on  the  other  Ife 

S°”e  Ch™““S  reieCted  the  (cotably  Laclan  tius  and  Augus,i„e>  lJ 

many  pagans  did  so  just as  vehementíy  (notably  Lucretius  and  Pintarch)  and  ' 
gether  nnplaosible  [o  infer  (wi,h  Flamant)  [hat  Macrobios'»  (very  nj)  pofenZZ 
directed  agamst  Christians.151  1  1C 

A  recent  study  of  [he  mystical  Neoplatonin  notes  on  the  descent  of  the  soul 

poratedin  Sentios»  comtnentary  on  Aene/dvi  (also  a  major  theme  of  the  . .  7 

takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  part  of  the  "battle  ofdying  paganism  against  \h  ^ 
onaphant  doctrines  ofChristianity-  According  to  another  recent  ende,  Macrob  * 
borrowed  heavily  from  lanrblichns  and  Porphyry,  and  i„  so  doing  declarad  aT 2 
giance  to  He  lente  phtlosophy  and  religión."'"  His  debt  to  lamblichos  is  moch  L 
certarn  than  that  to  Porphyry,  and  that  to  Porphyry  often  indirect.'"  We  shoold  ,ho 

mZZ7  POrPh>,ry  Wm‘e  W¡th  lMrn¡n8  3  °í  sobjeets 

most  of  them  ,n  no  way  pagan. •  More  speciikaily,  Porphyry  s  Be  regn-ssu  anánae 

t.s  doctrine  of  detachment  from  the  flash  and  ofa  retnrn  to  God  had  a  prof,  o  fl 

impacl  on  Chrisdan  olees.  •  '  The  fac,  that  both  Ce, . rntary  and  Be  Jpt& 

admirad  and  tmitated  within  a  coople  of  generations  by  Polgentius  and  B«,h.„s“ 

makes  ,t  hard  to  bel, evo  that  coltivaled  lay  Christians  saw  them  as  works  with  a 

significan!  pagan  contení  or  purpose.  As  with  the  Saturnal, a,  soma  passages  in  thr 

amZ  w  7  pa8in  ¡mpli‘:atí0ns  if  We  knew  «>  g™«*  'hat  the 

.  1  “T"  Pab'aa  Bl“ thcy  arc  SC“"‘W ‘°  ‘h"  -ni  and  character  of  the 

Work  as  a  «hola.  The  Commmtary  is  a  philosophical  and  seientilic  complement  to  the 
Jiterary  and  rehgious  antiquarianism  of  the  Saturnalia 1S7 

My  own  feeling  is  that  Macrobios  coold  not  have  written  ahout  the  minutiae  of 
pagan  saenhee  in  the  distanced,  casual  way  he  does  a,  the  time  he  does  ¡f  he  had  been 
a  comirutted  pagan  hbnself  Three  chaplees  that  have  been  generally  overlooked  may 
have  a  beanng  on  the  question  of  the  audience  at  wliich  the  Saturnalia  was  anned. 


Flamant  .¡>77,  that  this  fc  “]  un  ■  de  Ir*™ t0  3 m'Stake üíeniPhjsii  t0 (with 

iSi.  Setaioli  iyy.s,  619-4.;  ¿t  p.  631. 

>53-  Ando  1001, 37i,  citing  Courcelle  i;6;,  46. 

s  for  corn,hui  ube°  “ n  •- 

56‘  l'pa'ür* Jnd  B°etIllUS'  °'üaly  199,1 

chine,  of.  tac, y  leg,c y"  .ha,  pe.  the  ¿ShSfc'  **  *  “  “+  """ 

tmd7  SÜ  iíST1**  7W“"  ,h'  1W°  W°"“-b“t  *>*  his  own 

envahissim"  (ose)  “  a  R“""n  “'“J  «PPi»  »t  Chi.st.aniim. 
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pjrst  4-  u>  where,  alone  among  secular  writers,15®  Macrobius  alludes  to  the  story  of 
the  Massacre  Innocents — Ln  the  course  of  a  chapter  on  the  jokes  of  Augustus. 

On  hearing  of  “the  two-year-old  children  Herod  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  kille df 
4ug^stus  quipped  that  he  would  rather  be  Herod’s  pig  than  his  son.  This  can  hardly  be 
the  original  form  of  the  joke.  Augustus  cannot  have  known  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
(Ü  16).  ñor  does  Matthew  say  that  Herod’s  own  son  was  included.  It  must  be  a 
Chribúanadaptation  of  an  original  joke  alludíng  to  Herod's  well-attested  executíorr  of 
three  of  his  adult  sons,1^  But  Macrobius  writes  as  though  he  could  expect  his  readers 
to  take  the  story  for  granted.  If  this  falls  short  of  proof  that  he  was  a  Christian,  it  makes 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  writing  for  pagans. 

Second,at  i.  16. 6  Macrobius  briefly  categorizes  the  various  sorts  of  Román  holidays; 
tixed  (stativae),  movable  ( conceptivae ),  extraordinary  ( imperativae ),  and  market  days 
(  huiuIuim)  .  Tbe  las  t  sor  t,  hesays,  “are  the  concern  of  the  rustios  and  country  folk  (pagan- 
¿irurti  ¡tenujue  rusticorum),  who  assemble  to  attend  to  their  prívate  affairs  and  market 
theirwares.” /femijue  rusticorum  serves  to  define paganorutn, 160  and  the  reason  Macrobius 
takes  carc  so  to  define  it  is  obvious  enough.  For  any  Román  antiquarían  who  had  done 
his  homework,ptfg«w/s  meant  “countryman."  But  among  Christians,  of  course,  the  stan¬ 
dard  meamng  of  the  word  was  now  “pagan"  (Ch.  1) ,  In  view  of  the  concentraüon  of  his 
book  on  pagan  festivais,  Macrobius  did  not  want  his  readers,  by  the  430$  overwhelm- 
ingly  Christians,  to  misin terpre t paganorum  and  Pagamlia  in  the  present  contexL  Again, 
he  would  not  have  needed  to  take  such  a  precaution  if  he  had  been  writing  for  pagans. 

Finally,  it  is  suggestive  that  Macrobius  puts  in  Euangelus’s  mouth  the  claim  that 
"he  too"  meaning  as  well  as  Praetextatus — had  attended  lectores  on  pontifical  íaw 
(ni.  10. 2).  'Ihis  is  one  of  those  details  in  the  skillfully  constructed  "pagan”  mise-en- 
scene  of  the  work  already  discussed.  But  no  one  can  have  given  classes  on  pontifical 
Iaw  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  Ihe  once-extensive  leamed  literature  had  entirely 
perished  by  then,  represented  by  a  handful  of  brief  fragments  preserved  by  early 
imperial  antiquarians  and  Vergil  commentators  (p.  607).  Ihis  is  surely  the  perspective 
of  a  Christian,  accustomed  to  catechetical  classes  for  young  Christians  and  Caking  it 
lor  granted  (mistakerüy)  that  pagans  too  routinely  received  instruction  in  the  ele- 
rnents  of  their  religión  (p,  797).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  pagan  as  interested  in 


>5*  And  so  in  earlier  times  exploited  by  ftmdamentalists,  notabiy  the  Reverend  Jean  Masson,  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Children  of  Bcthkhan  as  an  Historical  Fací  in  St.  Matthews  Gospel  viinlkateil:  and  the 
suspeeted  Christiantly  of  Macrobius  who  also  mentiom  the  same  Fací  disprov'd (London  1718),  append?d 
to  the  second  edition  of  Edward  Chandler,  A  Vindicatuvi  of  the  Deftnce  of  Christianity  (1718),  a 
response  to  doubts  taised  by  Anthony  Collins,  A  Disecarse  of  the  Groumlsand  Reasonsofthe  Christian 
Religión  (1724). 

>S9-  On  which  see  Schiirer  et  aJ.  (eds.),  1  (1973)1 193-94.  The  pig  alludes  (of  course)  (o  Jewish  dietary 
laws. 

‘ó  o.  Por  ronnective  itemque,  Króner,  TLL  7. 1.538. 6;  no  example  in  Symmachuss  letters  but  severa!  in  his 
Relationes  (16. 1;  19. 1;  10.  i;  36.  i;  38. 1);  perhaps  a  bu reaocralic  formula.  J.  C.  Zeur.e  (1774)  suggested 
td  e¡t. 
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pontifical  law  as  Macrobius  prufesses  to  be  could  have  rnade  such  a  blunder.  In  a  Uter 
chapter  we  shali  see  that,  for  all  the  impurtance  he  appears  to  assign  to  it,  he 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  pontiíical  law. 

On  puicly  historical  grounds  it  is  unlikely  that  a  committed  pagan  woulíj  be 
appointed  prefect  of  Italy  as  late  as  430  (Ch.  5. 3 ) .  Ñor  is  it  likely  that  a  man  bearing  thc 
ñame  Theodosius,  unknown  to  elite  western  socie ty  before  the  Theodosian  dynasty  a 
man  born  in  the  reign  ofand  evidenüy  named  after Theodosius  I  (379-95),  had  pagan 
parents. 

Not  that  it  makes  much  difíerence  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Saturnalia 
On  the  one  hand,  an  antiquarian  devoted  to  Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Neoplaíonism,  who 
happened  also  to  be  a  Christian,  could  have  written  two  such  books  without  feeling 
that  it  compromised  his  faith.  On  the  other,  if  a  pagan,  he  was  not  writing  with  a  spe- 
cilically  pagan  agenda.  Rigorists  would  certainly  have  deplored  the  obvious  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  Saturnalia  for  the  details  of  pagan  cult,  but  few  cultivated  lay  Christians 
would  consider  this  sort  of  sentimental,  literary  paganism  any  real  threat  to  the  faith. 
If  challenged,  Macrobius  could  always  have  replied  that,  by  setting  his  dialogue  on  the 
eve  of  Gratian's  disestablishment  of  the  cults,  he  was  in  fact  pointedly  confining  Iris 
pagan  interlocutors  within  their  historical  moment.  Now  that  the  actual  sacrificas 
were  gone  for  good,  ít  was  safe  to  román ticize  one  of  the  more  picturesquo  elemento 
in  the  classical  texts  (above  all  Vergil)  that  everyone  still  read. 


THE  POEM  AGAINST  THE  PAGANS 


1 

Tlie  so-cailed  Carmen  contra  paganos  ( CCP  for  short)  is  an  anonymous  invective  in  112. 
classicizing  hexameters  on  the  death  of  an  unnamed  pagan  prefect.  The  solé  surviving 
copy  consists  of  three  leaves  in  a  late  fifth-  or  early  sixth-century  hand  attached  to  a  con¬ 
tení  porary  codex  of  Prudentius  (Par.  lat.  8084).  Some  interpretations  have  been  pre- 
paied  toallow  a  considerable  interval  (as  much  as  forty  years)  between  the  death  ofthe 
prefect  and  the  writing  of  the  poem.1  It  seems  to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  its  first  commenta- 
tors  in  the  1870S,  more  natural  to  assume  that  such  a  trivial  piece  of  doggerel  was  written 
verysoon  after  its  subject s  death,  within  days  rather  than  evenweeks,  let  aloneyears. 

Tire  mention  of  a  pagan  Symmachus  in  line  114  establishes  a  late  fourth-century 
date.  More  controversially,  it  was  early  inferred  that  Unes  28-33  allude  to  a  military 
uprising.:Morel,  De  Rossi,  and  Mommsen  atonce  identiiied  this  hypothesized  uprismg 
withEugerüuss  rebellion  of  392-94,  and  the  prefect  with  the  eider  Flavian,  who  took 
his  own  life  when  Theodosius  won  the  day  at  the  Prigidus  (5  September 394). 

Since  the  subject  of  the  poem  was  both  prefect  and  cónsul,  as  Flavian  was  in  394, 
the  poem  was  assigned  to  this  year  and  interpreted  as  an  artack  on  Flavian  written 
shortly  after  his  death.  The  tirade  against  pagan  cults  it  contains  was  read  as  a  reflection 
of  tire  pagan  revi  val  he  supposedly  directed.  Schenkl  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that,  since 
there  was  no  reference  in  the  poem  to  the  death  ofEugenius,  it  must  have  been  written 
in  the  brlef  interval  between  the  suicide  of  Flavian  and  the  execution  of  Eugenius.3 

¡For  almos t  a  century  this  identiñcation  was  thought  so  secure  that  the  poem  was 
regularly  cited  under  the  title  Carmen  adversus  Flavianunt.  Yet  there  is  no  unmistak- 
able  reference  to  any  specific  date  or  event,  much  less  to  Flavian  himself,  and  a  numbeir 
of  other  ñames  have  also  been  proposed.  The  only  one  to  win  the  support  ofanyone 
but  its  proposer  is  Praetextatus,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before  reaching  the  consul- 
shipfor  which  he  had  been  designated  late  in  384.  As  early  as  1867  Morel  listed  four 
ñames,  and  Mazzarino  later  added  one  more: 

'•  Gtünewatd  1992, 461-87- 

2  Romano  1998  and  Bartalucci  1998  give  useful  surveys  of  the  various  ínterpreUtions,  and  there  are  also 
bibliOgtaphies  in  Markschies  1994  and  Adamik  1995, 

3-  Schenkl  1879, 73  (quoted  with approval  by Schanz-Hosius  IV.  r  [19*+], 112)- 
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pon  tilica]  law  as  Macrobius  professcs  to  be  could  have  made  such  a  blunder.  In  a  later 
chapter  we  shali  see  that,  for  all  the  importance  lie  appears  to  assign  lo  it,  he  actuaily 
knew  next  to  nothing  about  pontifical  Jaw. 

On  purely  historical  grounds  it  ís  unlikely  that  a  committed  pagan  would  be 
appointed  prefect  ofltaly  as  late  as  430  (Ch.  5. 3).  Noris  itlikely  thata  man  bearing  the 
ñame  Theodosius,  unknown  to  ellte  western  society  before  the  Theodosian  dynasty  a 
man  born  in  the  reígn  of  and  evidently  najned  after  Theodosius  1  (379-95),  had  pagan 
parents. 

Not  that  it  makes  much  difference  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Salumalia, 
On  the  one  hand,  an  antiquarian  devoted  to  Cicero,  Vergil,  and  Neoplatonism,  who 
happened  also  to  be  a  Christian,  could  have  written  two  such  books  without  íeeling 
that  it  compromísed  his  faith.  On  the  other,  if  a  pagan,  he  was  not  writing  with  a  spe- 
ciiically  pagan  agenda.  Rigorists  would  certainly  have  deplored  the  obvious  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  Saturnalia  for  the  details  of  pagan  cult,  but  few  cultivated  lay  Christíans 
would  consider  this  sort  of  sentimental,  literary  paganism  any  real  threat  to  the  faith. 
If  chaJlenged,  Macrobius  could  always  have  replied  that,  by  setting  his  dialogue  on  the 
eve  of  Gratian's  disestablishment  of  the  cults,  he  was  in  fact  pointedly  confining  his 
pagan  interlocutors  within  their  historical  moment.  Now  that  the  actual  sacrifices 
were  gone  for  good,  it  was  safe  to  romanticize  one  of  the  more  picturesque  elementó 
in  the  dassical  texis  (above  all  Vergil)  that  everyone  still  read. 
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THE  POEM  AGAINST  THE  PAGANS 

1 

The  so-called  Carmen  contra  paganos  ( CCP  for  short)  is  an  anonymous  invective  in  122 
classicizing  hexameters  on  the  death  of  an  unnamed  pagan  prefect.  The  solé  surviving 
copy  consists  of  three  leaves  in  a  late  fiith-  or  early  sixth-century  hand  attached  to  a  con- 
temporary  codax  of  Prudentius  (Par.  lat.  8084).  Some  interpretations  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  allow  a  considerable  interval  (as  much  as  for  ty  years)  betwecn  the  death  of  the 
prefect  and  the  writing  of  the  poem.*  It  seems  to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  its  first  commenta- 
tors  in  the  1870S,  more  natural  to  assume  that  such  a  trivial  piece  of  doggerel  was  written 
very  soon  after  its  subject's  death,  within  days  rather  than  even  weeks,  let  alone  years. 

The  mention  of  a  pagan  Symmachus  in  fine  114  establishes  a  late  fourth-century 
date.  More  controversially,  it  was  early  inferred  that  lines  28-33  allude  to  a  military 
upnsmg.2Morel,  De  Rossi,  and  Mommsen  at  once  ¡dentified  this  hypothesized  uprising 
with  Eugenius’s  rebellion  of  392-94,  and  the  prefect  with  the  eider  Flavian,  who  took 
hisown  life  when  Theodosius  won  the  day  at  the  Frigidus  (5  September  394). 

Since  the  subject  of  the  poem  was  both  prefect  and  cónsul,  as  Flavian  was  in  394, 
the  poem  was  assigned  to  this  year  and  interpreted  as  an  attack  on  Flavian  written 
shortly  after  his  death.  The  tirade  against  pagan  cults  it  contains  was  read  as  a  reflection 
of  the  pagan  revival  he  supposedly  directed.  Schenkl  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that,  since 
there  was  no  reference  in  the  poem  to  the  death  of  Eugenius,  it  must  have  been  written 
inthebrief  interval  between  the  suicide  of  Flavian  and  the  execution  of  Eugenius,3 
For  almost  a  century  this  Identification  was  thought  so  secure  that  the  poem  was 
regularly  cited  under  the  title  Carmen  adversus  Flavianum.  Yet  there  is  no  unmistak- 
able  reference  to  any  specific  date  or  event,  much  less  to  Flavian  himself,  and  a  number 
of  other  ñames  have  also  been  proposed.  The  only  one  to  win  the  support  of  anyone 
but  its  proposer  is  Praetextatus,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before  reaching  the  consul- 
ship  for  which  he  had  been  designated  late  in  384.  As  early  as  1867  Morel  listed  four 
ñames,  and  Mazzarino  later  added  one  more: 


s.  Grünewald  1991,462-87. 

1.  Romano  1998  and  Bartaiucci  1998  give  useful  surveys  of  the  various  interpretations,  and  there  are  also 
bilil-.ographies  in  Markschies  1994  and  Adamik  1995- 
3*  Schenkl  1879,73  (quotedwith  approvalbySchanz-Hosius  IV.  d  [1914],  i*1)- 
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L.  Aur.  Avianius  Symmachus  (pére),  PVR  364,  died  eos.  des.  376;  Q.  AUr 
Symmachus  (fils),  PVR  384,  eos.  391,  died  402;  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus 
PVR  367,  PPO  384,  died  eos.  des.  384;  Virius  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  PPO  and 
eos.  394,  died  394;  Gabioius  Barbarus  Pompeianus,  PVR  408-9,  died  409. 

The  successfuJ  candidate  must  íulíil  a  nuinber  of  conditions.  He  must  have  beeri 
(0  consui  (te  consule,  112)}  (2)  prefect  ( praefectus ,  25);  he  must  have  (3)  died  apio- 
tracted  death  ( tracta  marte,  27),  if  we  are  to  press  line  121,  of  dropsy;  (4)  been  a  paean 
(passim);  and  (5)  had  an  heir  called  Symmachus  who  restored  a  temple  of  Flora 
(112-14).  More  generally  (ó),  the  circumstances  of  his  life  as  web  as  death  must  make 
sense  of  tire  poem  as  a  whole. 

But  we  should  not  expect  all  these  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  most  obvious  or 
straightforward  way.  The  poem  is,  after  all,  an  invective,  fuU  of  hyperbole  and 
heavy-handed  irony.  As  with  most  invectives,  some  of  its  accusations  are  bound  to  be 
unfair,  some  paradoxical,  some  sheer  inventíon.  Most  commentators  have  taken  it  fot 
granted  that  Symmachus  heres  in  113  must  be  a  legal  heir,  but  why  make  so  much  of  so 
literal  a  connection?  Musso  devoted  five  pages  to  the  universal  respect  in  which 
Praetextatus  was  held,  arguing  that  such  a  paragon  could  not  possibly  be  the  mur- 
derous  fanatic  of  the  CCP.4  But  invectives  always  caricature  their  subjeets.  Ciaudian's 
In  Rujimtn  and  I»  Eutropium  are  malicious  travesties,  grossly  unfair  to  Rufinus  and 
Eutropius.  Another  problem  is  the  by  now  highly  conventional  nature  of  anti-pagan 
Christian  invective.  We  must  beware  of  twisting  a  personal  or  contemporary  refer- 
ence  out  of  invective  commonplaces. 

What  has  alwaysseemed  tome  the  onlysatisfactorysolution  (namely  Praetextatus) 
was  first  briefly  stated  by  Ellis  in  1868  and  more  authoritatively  argued  by  Cracco 
Ruggini  in  1979,  for  many  of  the  right  reasons.5  Yet  Cracco  Ruggini  made  two  impor- 
tant  tacticalerrors,  and  consequen  tly  fabed  to  carry  general  conviction.  First,  she  con- 
íined  herseb  to  arguments  in  favor  of  Praetextatus,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  case 
for  Flavian  would  then  automatically  lapse.  Second,  she  did  not  ground  her 
identiiieation  in  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  In  eunsequence,  she 
accepted  some  long-standing  misinterpretations  of  individual  passages  that  have 
continued  to  be  cited  in  support  of  Flavian  (§§  4-5).  The  real  objection  to  Flavian 
( wliose  case  has  been  vigorously  restated  a  number  of  times  since  her  monograph)6  is 
not  just  that  he  does  not  satisfy  all  the  requirements.  More  important,  tire  structure, 
tenor,  and  themes  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  simply  do  not  fit  what  we  know  of  Flavian 
and  his  part  in  the  rebellion  ofEugenius. 


4.  Musso  1979, 2-is— 19. 

5-  Ellis  1868, 80;  Cracco  Ruggini  1979;  and  1988, 

6.  Most  íuliy  by  Musso  1979;  scc  too  Grünewaid  1992;  Markschies  1994;  Adamik  1995;  Romano  1998; 
taken  for  granted  by  Ihrams  1991, 199-200;  most  recentiy  (but  with  no  aew  arguments)  by  Cojkurt 

2004. 


Ihe  CCP  is  virtuaby  the  only  evidence  there  is  for  a  pagan  revival— if  (and  only  if ) 
■ts  prefect  is  Flavian.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  committed  to  a  pagan  reviva]  are 
luctant  to  consider  alternative  ídentifications.  It  has  seldom  been  recognized  that 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  two  Symmachi  are  technicaily  stronger  than  those  for 
flavian. The  reason  that,  despite  their  ''qualífications,"  neíther  has  received  a  frachon 
oftheattention  devoted  to  Flavian  is  revealing.  Neíther  provides  any  support  for  the 
notion  of  a  pagan  reaction  under  Eugenius.7 

2 

'lhose  who  have  read  Eugenius ‘s  rebebion  into  the  poem  have  done  so  by  taking  a 
word  here  and  a  Ene  there  out  of  context  and  virtuaby  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
aprocedure  sometimes  justided  by  dismissing  it  as  so  irretrievably  incompetent  as  to 
defyordinary  interpretation.  Undeniably  the  poet  had  a  shaky  command  of  prosody 
andsyntax,  his  transí  tions  are  abrupt,  and  he  had  an  unaccountable  predilection  for 
the  imperfect  subjunctive.  But  a  few  false  quantities  do  not  inescapably  entail  imbe- 
clity  ofmind  and  incapacity  to  string  two  coherent  thoughts  together.  Ifwe  are  going 
to  convicl  anyone  of  ignorance  and  incompetence,  it  should  be  the  scribe.  In  many 
caseshis  errors  have  reduced  the  text  to  gibberish.  He  was  presumably  a  Latín  speaker, 
but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  diction  of  ckssicizing  poetry,  or  even 
tlie  ñames  of  pagan  deities:  for  example,  Panas  que  (70)  appears  as  paetiasque-,  Megales 
(6$)zsmagaUs¡  Ceres  (9 ó)  as  caerá;  CybeUae  (106)  as  cirillae. 

A  rehabibtation  would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  undeniably  a  poor  piece  of  work 
but  not  sobad  that  any  meaning  a  critic  wants  can  be  twisted  out  of  it.  Much  (espe- 
ciaby  the  second  half)  runs  smoothly  enough,  and  has  considerable  rhetorical 
power.  More  important,  the  poem  as  a  whole  has  a  clear  and  intelligible  structure, 
and  no  interpretation  that  does  violence  to  or  ignores  this  structure  deserves  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

¡Lines  r-22  are  an  introduction  on  the  criminal  absurdities  of  the  pagan  gods; 
Júpiter  s  incest  with  Juno,  his  amorous  disguises  as  bull,  swan,  and  shower  of  gold; 
naked  Venus  weeping  for  the  death  of  the  pretty  mortal  Adonis;  gods  who  quarrel 
among  themselves  *  Another  commonplace  is  the  futility  of  prayer  if  even  the  gods 
themselves  are  governed  by  fate  ( regitur Jato  si  ¡uppiter  tpse ,  17-18).^  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  this  preface  is  its  very  tríteness.  Almost  every  phrase  can  be  paral- 
leledRom  almost  any  other  Christian  invective  against  the  pagan  gods.  As  far  as  the 
preface  goes,  the  subject  of  the  invective  to  follow  might  be  no  more  than  an  identikit 


7-  With  characterisüc  briliiance  and  ingenuity  Mazzarino  1974, 398-461,  argued  at  length  for  the  eider 
Symrruchus,  but  not  even  the  most  loyal  of  his  disciples  seems  to  have  followed  him. 

*  For  material  on  these  commonplaces,  Perelü  1988, 241-54- 
9-  This  last  motif is  discussed  in  detail  by  Lenaz  1980. 
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pagan  seen  through  Christian  eyes  rather  than  the  infamous  rebel  of  394.  The  pointig 
underlined  by  the  ironic  acrostic  DI  Pü,  "pious  gods,"  o  fíe  red  by  lines  i-5.‘u 

Sections  2-3  of  tliis  chapter  are  (I  believe)  the  ñrst  serious  attempt  to  analyze  thc 
poem  as  a  whole  and  trace  a  consistent  meaning  and  purpose  from  start  to  finish.11 
While  they  draw  attention  to  details  that  support  or  refute  the  various  identihcations 
as  they  arise,  full  analysis  of  the  more  controversia!  passages  is  postponed  till  $5  4_v 
A  complete  text  and  translation  are  provided  in  an  appendix,  and  ideaily  the  leader 
should  (re)read  the  entire  poem  from  start  to  Jinish  before  proceeding  any  further 
and  then  again  añerward. 

The  poem  proper  begins  with  line  23.  Referring  to  his  catalogue  of  immoral 
Olympians,  the  poet  asks  whether  these  are  suitable  leaders  (ducibus)  from  whora  "to 
hope  for  health,”  sperare  salutem,  a  phrase  caretully  repeated  in  the  final  line  of  the 
poem  (forits  meaning  and  importance,  underlined  by  the  ring  composition,  see  later), 
This  brings  us  to  lines  25-38,  the  key  part  of  the  poem  for  the  Flavian  hypothesis. 
Unfortunately,  diese  are  the  most  obseure  and  dilEcult  lines  in  the  poem,  partly 
because  of  one  or  two  desperate  corruptions,  but  maínly  becausc  no  one  has  ever 
tried  to  make  colierent  sense  either  of  the  passage  as  a  whole  or  of  its  relaüonship  to 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  Un  the  standard  interpretation,  the  lines  evoke  the  proclamation 
ofa  State  of  emergency  in  Rome,  involving  a  protracted  puriJication  of  the  city  and  the 
arming  of  the  people.  I  say  "evoke,”  not  "describe”  because  this  interpretation  rests  on 
four  words  taken  out  of  context,  one  of  them  an  emendation:  lustravit  (29),  seditio 
(31 — the  emendation),  iuslitium  (32),  and  saga  (33).  If  we  reject  the  emendation  and 
interpret  the  three  other  words  as  contemporary  readers  would  have  understood 
them,  the  whole  passage  takes  on  an  entirely  difieren  t  meaning;  it  describes  the  extrav 
agant  mouming  the  prefect's  death  inspired  in  Rome  (§  4).  What  did  he  do  to  deserve 
this?  asks  the  poet  (25  and  46),  and  lines  38-45  answer  this  question. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  a  list  of  the  various  pagan  deities  and  rituals  that  lie 
is  said  to  have  observed,  but  interspersed  among  them  are  a  few  other  misdeeds: 
offering  food  tainted  by  the  smoke  of  incense  at  his  banquets  (41-42),  providing  glatí 
iatorial  games  (43-45),  and  destroying  oíd  buildings  (38-40)*  bines  78-86  acense 
him  of  seducing  Christians  away  from  the  faith,  which  would  suit  Flavian  well  enough. 
But  offering  tainted  food  and  destroying  oíd  buildings  would  be  something  oían  anti- 
climaxin  the  indietment  ofa  man  who  had  rebelled  against  his  emperor. 

Thanks  to  the  poor  quality  of  our  copy,  there  are  a  number  of  details  that  may 
never  be  fully  understood.  But  there  is  one  passage  where  text,  meaning,  and  emphasis 
aüke  are  crystal  clear,  lines  87-97,  a  series  of  rhetorical  questions  asking  what  good 
this  or  that  god  has  done  the  prefect: 


10.  First  poinled  outby  Perelti  1988,253-54. 

11.  1he  skimpy  section  on  “struttura"  in  Bartalucci  199S, 42-43<  does  no  more  than  oifer  a  sumivury  of  thc 
poem,  íimítng  so  lirtle  cohercnce  that  he  toys  with  the  idea  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  sequence  ol 
"epigrams.” 


Quid  tibí  diva  Paphi  cusios,  quid  prónuba  luno, 

Saturnusque  senex  potuit  praestare  sacrato? . . . 
quid,  miserande,  Ceres,  subrepta  Proserpina  matri, 
quid  tibí  Vulcanus  claudus,  pede  debilis  uno? 

What  could  the  divine  guardián  of  Paphos  [Venus),  or  Juno  goddess  of 
riage  or  Qld  Saturn  do  for  you,  a  consecrated  man?  ...What  about  mother 
Ceres, you  wretch,  what  Proserpina  stolen  away  from  her  mother?  What  lame 
Vulcan,  with  his  one  weak  foot? 

!he  implied  answer  (of  course)  is  no  good  at  all.  In  a  poem  about  Flavian  we  might 
haveexpected  the  poet  to  ask  what  good  all  these  gods  did  the  city.  Instead,  he  focuses 
entirely  on  the  personal  needs  of  the  prefect  rather  than  the  harm  he  did  the  city  (not 
,0  mention  the  empirc).  And  the  remainder  of  the  poem  continúes  and  develops  this 
oerspective.  Line  no  tells  of  his  attempt  to  win  public  office  (procerum  ...honores) 
througl‘  “magic  arts,”  and  the  concluding  section  (114-22)  describes  in  detall  how  his 
wile  heaped  the  altars  of  all  the  gods  with  offerings  but,  while  attempting  to  move 
Acheronr  instead  sent  liim  lieadlong  down  to  the  depths  of  hell.  In  the  context, 
-movmg  Acheron"  must  mean  influencing  Death,  that  is  to  say,  persuading  Death  to 
spare  him;11  she  makes  these  offerings  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  Ufe. 

In  context,  the  point  of  the  rhetorical  questions  in  8y-97  must  be  that  the  prefect 
has  beenvainly  trying  one  god  after  another  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  Ufe.  This 
also  explains  the  emphasis  on  his  long-drawn-out  death  (25-27) 

dicite:  praefectus  vester  quid  profuit  urbi, 
quem  lovis  ad  solium  raptum  iactatis  abisse, 
cum  poenas  scelerum  tracta  vixmorte  rependat? 

Tell  me,  what  has  your  prefect  done  to  help  the  city,  the  man  you  boast  was 
snatched  I  a  away  to  the  throne  of  Júpiter,  whose  agonizlng  death  scarcely 
atonesfor  his  crimes? 

What  isa  tracto  mors>  What  but  a  slow,  painful  death,  put  beyond  serious  doubtby  the 
tándem  in  29  (metas  tándem  pervenit  ad  aevi) :  “at  last  he  carne  to  the  end  of  his  üfe."w 
Against  Praetextatus  it  has  always  been  urged  that,  according  to  Symmachus,  he  died 
a  natural  death.  Yet  while  Symmachus’s  words  (fata  rapuerunt,  fuñe  tus  est  lege  naturae , 


u.  In  the  Vergilian  model  (Jlecttre  si  tuqueo  superas,  Acheronta  mavebo,  Aen.  vil  3»*),  of  course,  the  verb 
has  a  'more  cataclysmic  implicancia"  (HorsfaU  1000, 218). 

«1.  Wnh  Matthews,  I  accept  Froehners  brilliant  iactatis  abisse  for  tmetatus  babisset  in  the  manusenpt 
Moréis  t rabea tu¡  is  superficially  attraetive,  but  how  did  the  prefect  come  to  die  in  his  consular  ru  es 

before  he  became  cónsul?  ,  ,  ,  „ 

>4-  Fo:  an  an rholagy  of  interpretador,  Adamik  1995, 2201  his  own,  no  more  tlun  the  death  he suíiered, 

issery  weak,  especially  in  an  invective. 
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mturae  lege  resolutus )  might  reasonably  be  held  to  exdude  morder,  suicide,  and 
accident,  diey  do  not  exelude  a  slow  death  by  painful  disease.  No  more  does  jerome’. 
daim  that  he  participated  in  a  public  procession  a  fe w  days  before  his  death.1'  People 
with  painful  terminal  cundí tíons  are  not  necessarily  bedridden.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  easy  to  square  a  long-drawn-out  death  with  Flavians  suicide.16  The  natural 
assumption  is  that  he  cut  his  wrists  or  fell  on  his  sword. 

This  emphasis  on  the  prefect  s  death  explains  in  turn  why  the  phra.se  sprntre  salutem 
frames  the  core  of  poem: 

Convenit  his  ducibus,  proceres,  sperare  salutem  (23) . . . 
desine  post  hydropem  talem  defiere  maritum, 
de  love  qui  Latió  voluit  sperare  salutem.  (121-22) 

"Is  it  appropriate,  senators,  to  hope  for  salus  from  these  leaders"  (namely  the  pagan 
gods)  ?  The  general  view,  based  on  the  apostrophe  "senators"  {proceres),  is  that  salus  in 
23  =  salus  reipublicae ,  and  that  this  Une  alludes  to  some  danger  hanging  over  Rome.17 
But  the  passage  goes  on  to  evoke  the  prefect’s  death  in  considerable  detail,  not  this 
hypofrhesizcd  danger  to  Rome.  And  the  phrase  is  repeated  Ln  the  final  Une  of  the  poem 
(122),  where  again  emphasis  falls  exclusiveíy  on  the  prefect  s  death.  The  key  to  the 
whole  poem  Les  in  realizing  that  salutem  here  refers  to  the  prefect's  health.'* 

Many  critics  have  translated  Une  122  “hope  for  salvatian  from Jupiter/or  Latium,” 
where  Latium  is  assumed  to  stand  for  Rome.19  This  is  not  impossible,  but  De  Rossi 
was  surely  right  to  take  Latió  with  love,  and  identify  a  reference  to  Júpiter  Latiaris.20 
For  Christians  Júpiter  Latiaris  meant  only  one  thing:  human  sacrifice,  supposedly  still 
performed  as  late  as  the  age  of  Constantine.2”  The  practice  is  mentioned  with  horror 
by  numerous  fourth-century  Christian  writers,  the  most  relevant  being  two  other 
anti-pagan  verse  invectives  of  the  same  period.22  This  gives  a  neat  final  point:  the 
prefect  has  been  praying  for  salus— his  own,  of  course — to  a  god  who  demanded 
human  sacrifice! 

To  be  sure,  salus  can  be  used  of  the  public  weal,  but  only  Ln  contexts  where  the 
reference  is  clear.  Symmachus  uses  the  word  more  than  seventy-five  times  in  his 

i.v  Reí.  10.  i¡  n.  i;  Jen  Ep.  13. 3;  Musso  1979, 237. 

16.  Lenaz  1978, 565,  compares  durante  tractu  et  ientituduie  mortis  in  Tacituss  aocount  of  tlie  Iong,  drawn- 
outdcaüi  ofSeneca  {Aun.  15.64.3),  but  that  was  obviously  a  speeial  case. 

17.  80  even  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 89. 

18.  So  fl.tr taíucci  1998, 168  on  122,  but  without  perceivmg  its  importante  for  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

19.  Manganaro  1961, 45;  Romano  1998,52. 

20.  Sometimes  known  as  Júpiter  l.atii  (CILx  i.  6310);  De  Rossi  1868, 63;  so  too  Lenaz  1978, 556-57;  Craao 
Ruggini  1979,  nj,  Perliaps  weshould  writc  Liilii  here. 

21.  lertull.  Apnl.  9. 5;  Scorp.  7. 6;  Minué.  Fel  Oct.  30. 4;  Firm.  Mat  De  err.  16. 1.  For  more  ex, imples  and 
brief  discussíon,  Rose,  Aíiion.  55  ( 1927),  273-79;  Rives,  ]RS  85  ( 1995),  75.  According  to  both  Laciantins 
(DiV.  List.  i.  21.3)  and  Porphyry  (De  abstín.  ii.  se.  9,  En  ye  vüvTig  áyvoet), apparenllv  here  influenced  by 
Christian  propaganda,  it  still  happened  as  late  as  300.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  Christians  misinter 
preted  the  exccution  of  crimináis  in  the  games  held  for  the  Feriae  Latinae. 

12.  Prud.  Contra  Symm.  i.  396;  Paul.  NoL  Cann.  xxxu.  109  12.  So  already  Ellis  1868, 79. 
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fpjspondenc^2’  eight  times  with  a  political  reference,  but  only  in  the  formulas  salus 
viutn  safo5  publica,  or  salus  reipublicae.  Some  twenty  times  of  greetings  offered  or 
ived, and  well  over  thirty  times  of  the  physical  health  of  individuáis,  whether  himself, 
lús  family.  or  his  friends.  On  the  reading  of  eariier  critics,  a  variecy  of  words  and  phrases 
(I uitravit,  iustitíum,  saga,  urbi . . .  mferre  ruinam )  seemed  to  provide  the  context  necessary 
for  a  politico-mihtary  reading  of  salutem  in  23  and  122. 1  hope  to  show  that,  in  context, 
Ujgse  words  do  not  in  fect  carry  any  of  these  associations,  either  individually  or  collec- 
^ly  In  which  case  the  natural  assumption,  in  a  poem  about  the  death  of  a  man  ciearly 
stated  to  have  died  a  slow  and  painful  death,  is  that  in  both  23  and  122  salus  means  health. 

The  final  proof  is  the  reference  to  dropsy  in  121.  Is  this  dropsy  a  medical  or  a  moral 
coiulition?  Remarkably  enough,  some  scholars  have  been  willing  to  combine  dropsy 
and  suicide,’4  though  most  Flavian-fanciers  have  assumed  a  metaphor.16  But  this  is 
not  a  soluüon  that  can  be  simply  assumed.  Whether  used  literally  or  metaphorically, 
a  word  must  make  appropriate  sense  in  its  immediate  context.  Dropsy  (now  known  as 
edema)  is  properly  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  body  caused  by  heart, 
lner,  or  kidney  failure,  now  seen  as  a  symptom  rather  than  a  disease.  Like  so  many 
tliseases,  it  was  often  used  in  antiquity  as  a  metaphor  for  a  moral  failing,26  the  standard 
analogy  (since  su  fíe  re  rs  were  supposed  always  to  be  thirsty)27  being  avarice.  First 
found  in  Aristotle  and  common  in  Hellenistic  diatribe,  it  was  no  doubt  best  known  to 
a  fourth  century  Latín  poet  from  Horace  and  Ovid.28 

Hiere  are  also  one  or  two  fifth-century  texts  where  the  metaphorical  sense  appears 
tobepride,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  context  leaves  no  room  lor  doubt.  For  example, 
in  Claudianus  Mamertus,  “he  swelled  with  the  dropsy  of  pride  and  wasted  away  with 
the  fever  of  envy.”  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  Prudentius's  hymn  on  St.  Lawrence 
provides  an  example:29 

hunc,  qui  superbít  sérico,  /  quem  curras  inflatumvehit, 
hydrops  aquosus  lucido  /  tendit  veneno  intrinsecus. 

this  man,  who  vaunts  himself  in  his  silk  and  is  puffed  up  with  pride  as  he  rides 
in  his  chariot,  a  watery  dropsy  of  the  soul  within  dístends  with  transparent 
poison. 

But  since  237—38  so  ciearly  portray  this  man  as  arrogant,  it  would  be  very  feeble  if 
the  moral  vice  his  disease  concealed  turned  out  to  be  arrogance.  Kudlien  has  shown 


*3'  Neatly  set  out  by  Lomanto,  Concordance  (1983),  831-33. 

t4-  "Vielleiehtwar  erschon  kiankin  den  Krieggezogen,”  Schenkl  1879, 7%~r$- 

J.v  Most  emphatically  Musso  1979, 238-40. 

26-  Bramble  1974,35-38;  Kudlien  1962, 104-  is- 

27  So  notable  a  feature  that  (as  Heinrich  von  Staden  pointed  out  to  me)  diabetes,  another  condition 
charactemed  by  constant  thirst,  was  also  sometimes  known  as  SSpuf :  Urso  2000, 59-60. 

*8.  Horace,  O  des  ii.  2. 13  (with  Nisbet  and  Hubbard's  notes);  Ovid,  Fasti  i.  2i3_»7i  Kudlien  1962, 107-8. 

*9-  Claud.  Mam.  De sf fliu  aitimae  iii.  8  (hydropc s uperbiue  tumuil)-,  Prud.  Per.  ii.  237-40. 
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that  the  series  of  medica}  metaphors  that  runs  right  through  Unes  229-64  dr 
on  the  standard  Graeco-Koman  moral  repertory.'0  We  should  therefore  expect  thT 
imposing  figure  to  turn  out  to  be  a  miser. 

Elsewhere  in  the  CCPitis  the  folly,  cruelty,  and  wickedness  of  the  prefect  the 
attacks,  When  he  is  styled  injlatus  at  Une  58,  the  reference  is  to  his  wealth  rather  tfT 
his  arrogance,  the  bloated  millionaire  who  put  on  rags  for  the  tauroboHum  (quis  ub' 
taurobolus,  vestem  matare  süasit,  /  injlatus  dives  súbito  mendicus  ut  esses).  The  poet  mi  4 
have  added  arrogance  or  even  greed  to  his  other  vices  earlier  in  the  poem.  Rut  to  miro! 
duce  either  notion  so  abruptly  so  near  its  conclusión  would  give  it  a  distractin' 
emphasis.  More  specificalíy,  the  post  in  the  final  apostrophe-'desine post  hydropl 
taiem  defiere  maritum"-clearly  impües  that,  however  interpreted,  this  condiLi 
somehow  explains  why  the  prefects  wife  should  abandon  her  attempt  Acheronta 
movere,  How  could  arrogance  or  greed  come  to  piay  such  a  role? 

Dropsy  fits  both  context  and  post.  "After  the  dropsy"  means  “after/once  he  had 
developed  dropsy.’'  Though  not  named  tiU  Une  122,  the  prefect  s  illness  has  been  pre- 
supposed  throughout  the  poem,  and  its  nature  was  presumably  known  to  informed 
contemporaries  (dropsy  was  a  conspicuous  condition).  Advanced  dropsy  was  consid- 
ered  terminal  (Hadrian,  Theodosius  I,  and  Honoríus  all  died  of  it),  and  (so  the  poet 
intpUes)  the  prefect  and  his  wife  should  have  accepted  the  inevitable.  He  was  altor  .di 
an  oíd  man  (scxagmtu.. . annis,  67).  Instead,  he  devoted  his  last  three  months  (28  4) 
to  begging  false  gods  to  prolong  his  Ufe.  Hiere  is  also  (I  suggest)  another  layer  of 
meaningin  the  repeated  spcrare  salutem  (23  and  122).  Whiie  the  prefect  himselfand 
his  wife  were  praying  to  theirgods  for  the  res  tora  t  ion  ofhis  health,  the  Christían  reader 
cannot  help  tlunldngof  the  Christían  connotation  of  the  word,  salvatwn.  Ifit  wassal- 
vation  the  prefect  wanted,  obviously  he  was  praying  to  the  wronggods. 

Another  detail  that  supports  this  reading  of  the  poem  is  the  claim  in  Une  di  that 
the  poet  hopes  to  Uve  for  twenty  years  after  the  tauroboHum  (vivere...viginti...in 
unnos).  This  is  explained  by  two  dedications  in  the  Phrygianum,  dated  to  376  and  390, 
recordmg  the  repetition  of  the  tauroboHum  after  twenty  years.’1  Apparcntly  some  ini- 
tiates  thought  of  the  ritual  as  being  valid  for  a  specilied  period  only,  after  which  it 
needed  to  be  renewed.  Whether  or  not  they  actually  believed  that  it  gave  protectíon 
in  this  worid  as  well  as  the  next,  the  poet  is  obviously  implying  that  the  prefect  under- 
went  this  absurd  and  inessy  rite  in  the  hope  of  extending  his  life. 

So  the  point  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  is  that  the  prefect  was  a  sick  man  desperate  to 
prolong  his  Ufe.  Lines  no-12  give  him  a  motive;  he  is  hoping  to  win procera»,  honores: 

artibus  heu  magicis  procerum  dum  quaeris  honores, 
sic  miserande  iaces,  parvo  dónate  sepulchro. 
sola  tamen  gaudet  meretrix  te  consule  Flora. 


30.  Kudlien  1962, 112. 

3-.  /LS4153  (Ulpius  Egnatius  Eiveminus)  of37<h  ih.  4154  (Ceionius  Ru&m  Volas, mus)  of39o. 


Alas,  while  seeking  the  honours  of  the  nobility  by  your  magic  arts,  you  are 
brought  low,  wretch,  rewarded  with  a  tiny  tomb.  The  only  one  to  rejoice  in 
ymirconsulship  is  Flora  the  whore. 

\Vhat  are  these  honores  he  seeks?  Evidently  the  sort  of  posts  sought  by  members  of 
the  elite  (proceres),  worldly  honors,  But  which  ones?  By  the  time  ofhis  death  the  eider 
plavian  had  won  both  the  highest  offices  to  which  a  prívate  Citizen  could  aspire,  the 
praetorian  prefecture  and  the  consulate.  But  in  the  last  months  of  384  Praetextatus 
was  still  on  the  brinlc  of  the  culminating  honor  ofhis  career.  He  was  cónsul  desígnate, 
and  had  only  to  live  till  1  January,  a  simple  enough  goal  that  he  failed  to  reach,  evi- 
Jentlybecause  of  a  terminal  illness.  The  prefect  of  the  poem  was  Ukewise  seeking 
soniehigh  office,  which  he  failed  to  attain  ( dum  quaeris  honores  /  sic  miserande  taces ) 
because  of  the  dropsy,  despite  his  own  and  his  wife’s  supplication  to  a  vcritable  pan- 
tlieonof  pagan  gods  and  goddesses.  The  “magic  arts”  with  which  he  sought  this  office 
are  not  some  new  development,  but  simply  all  the  pagan  rites  Usted  in  the  preceding 
fiftylines.  That  the  office  he  failed  to  win  was  intleed  the  consulate  is  proved  by  the 
ironic  te  consule  in  the  following  line.*z 

3 

Even  before  we  turn  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  various  passages  alleged  to  refer  to 
the  events  of  392-94  (5  4-5),  it  should  be  clear  that  the  subject  of  the  CCP  cannot 
possibly  beHavian. 

(1)  Obviously  our  prefect  did  not  commit  suicide.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the 
reference  to  dropsy  but  by  the  thrust  of  the  poem  as  a  whole;  a  dying  man  praying  to 
hisgods  to  prolong  his  Ufe.  An  invective  on  the  fallen  Elavian  was  bound  to  handle  its 
mbject’s  death  very  difierently.  Many  contemporaries  wiil  have  respected  him  for 
choosing  suicide  over  surrender.  As  Bloch  put  it,  “Flavian  chose  the  death  of  Cato 
Uticensis  and  followed  even  in  this  last  act  the  ancient  tradition  of  Rome.”w  Theo¬ 
dosius  himselfis  said  to  have  regretted  his  death.  We  may  doubt  whether  he  shed  real 
tearsffiuthe  may  have  regretted  the  suicide.3’  Christians  understood  only  too  well  the 
valueofmartyrdom.  Any  posthumous  invective  on  Flavian  was  bound  to  focus  on  his 
life  and  treason  rather  than  his  death 35  And  a  Christían  invective  was  Ukely  to 
condemn  his  suicide  (Augustíne  devoted  much  of  the  first  book  of  his  City  of  God 
to  arguing  that  suicide  is  never  permissible,  even  for  Christían  virgins  raped  by 

•u’  already  seen  by  Mazzarino  1974, 409,  though  arguing  for  the  eider  Symmacbus. 

33-  B.och  1945, 140;  Stein  1959, 2*7;  Matthews  1973, 180;  the  title  of  Romano  1998  is  L'ultimo  pagano. 

■34-  Notoriously,  Stalin  did  his  best  to  suppress  the  news  of  Hitler  s  suicide  in  the  Soviet  Union  (H.  Trevor- 
K-oper,  The  Last  Days  ofHitkr  (London  1995),  xlvii-Iiv). 

35-  Interestingly  enough,  John  of  Antioch  depreciated  the  suicide  ofArbogast  as  revealing  his  barbarían 
nature. 
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barbarían*,  explicitly  condemning  Lucre  tía,  the  outstanding  pagan  example  of  n 
ferring  suicide  to  dishonor).’6  pie‘ 

W  The  CCPnowhcrc  oven  hinls  at  Imano,,.  To  be  Sum,  the  Word  pro, Mi,  a„D„ 

.n  hile  3S-b.1t  in  eonnection  with  wtoel'  Hiere  is  vague  talk  about  haling  l  “ 
loving  war  and  seducing  Christians  away  from  the  true  faith,  but  not  a  Word  a/'’ 
rebclhon  agauist  the  emperor.  While  Christians,  üke  many  modera  historian*  la7 
exaggerated  the  religious  dimensión  of  Theodosius  s  victory,  ¡t  is  Imposible  to  bita," 
that  a  poem  on  Haviaris  dealli  eould  have  complctely  ignored  ils  political  ditnens  J¡ 
How  eould  the  poct  have  written  ,11  lines  of  invective  on  Flavian  without  even  n,™ 
üonmg  the  niost  important  indietment  of  all? 

(3)  Tlie  Flavian  hypothesis  presupposes  that  the  long  list  of  gods  and  yódeles- 
represents  the  cults  Flavian  revived.  Bloch  (e.g.)  wrote  of  his  Waí  of  the  whoT 
pageantry  of  the  ancient  cults”’*  Yet  whiie  the  core  of  the  poem  (lines  46-120)  con 
0/  httle  more  than  a  catalogue  of  pagan  rkuals,  there  is  no  hint  that  «w  Qf  them 
had  been  revived.  On  the  contrary,  the  impücation  is  that  they  were  stilí  forivin* 
implyinga  date  bejore  Tlieodosius’s  íaw  of  391."  The  prefect  is  simply  (and  repeatedly) 
mocked  for  puttmg  his  trust  in  diese  false  gods.  In  Christian  eyes  ¡t  was  far  worse  to 
restore  false gods  once  dethroned  than  simply  to  believe  in  theminthe  first  place  ’-'ihe 
latter  eould  be  put  down  to  mere  ignorance;  the  former  argued  delibérate  perversity.  lí 
the  prefect  had  just  revived  olí  these  cults,  how  eould  the  poet  have  faiied  to  say  so? 

(4)  Lena2  thought  that  the  lack  ofrcference  to  “the  miracie  of  the  Frigidus"was  a 
fatal  flaw  in  the  case  for  Flavian/*  but  we  have  seen  that  tliis  “miracie"  was  unknown  to 
contemporanes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  prayer  and  piety  in  the  victory  was 
certamly  a  contemporary  theme,  and it  would  be  incredible  to  find  no  reference  ofany 
nd  to  Tlieodosiuss  victory  in  a  Christian  invective  on  Flavian  written  in  che 
unmediate  aitermath  of  the  Frigidus. 

Committed  Flavian-fanciers  have  brushed  diese  deafening  silences  aside  as  uním- 
portant,  on  the  gronnds  that  the  poet  was  nnly  interested  in  Flavian  and  Rome  Siñl 
Flavian  kiiled  himself  halfway  though  the  battle,  “what  would  have  been  the  point  in 
speakmg  aboutlt  in  an  invective  whose  only  purpose  was  te  attack  and  make  fun  oflus 
fallen  adversary?-'  71, is  simply  will  not  do.  We  may  agree  that  a  post-Frigidns  mvec 
Uve  on  Flavian  was  not  obliged  to  describe  the  battle.  llut  since  the  poets  main  con¬ 
cern  was  los  subjeets  death,  and  Flavian  undoubtedly  killed  himself  during  oí  after 

and  because  of  the  battle,  how  eould  he  have  faiied  even  to  mention  the  cause  and 
context  of  his  death? 

36.  Trout  1994, 53-70. 

37-  A  "locus desperatus'  (B.irtalucci  .id  lo,-.}; prnhdit  must  b,  corrupt. 

3*.  Wudi  1945, 230-31;  iora  particularly  emphatic  statoment,  Matthcws  1975, 242 
39-  bo  Lonsoiino  in  Consolino  1995, 319. 

40.  So  the  Carme,,  atl  qucuiam  multare,,,  (Ch,  9. l,nes  4I-4S,  72_7¿ 

41-  Lenaz  1978,567-70,  citing  all  the  relevant  texis  on  the  Bora. 

42.  Romano  1998,  17;  cí.  Adamik  1995, 190  n.  29. 
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•jhereis  one  further  prelimmary  caveat,  one  that  applies  equally  to  all  candidates. 
\Vrhat  moststrikes  the  reader  of  the  CCP,  claims  Romano,  is  its  actuality;  ¡t  is  no  scho- 
(jsticexerdse.'”  But  this  is  not  an  easy  distinction  to  draw.  lt  is  not  just  the  prologue 
jhat  isfcll  of  commonplaces  of  the  genre.  The  CCP  is  one  of  many  anti-pagan  inyec¬ 
tes.  To  ñame  only  works  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  we  have  (in 
prose)  Firmicus  Matemus,  Ambrosiaster,  and  Maximinus  the  Arian;  and  (in  verse) 
theanonymous  Carmen  aci  quendam  seiiatorem  and  Carmen  adAntonium,  Prudentius’s 
bymn  to  the  martyr  Romanus  (Per.  x),  subtitled  Contra  gentiles,  and,  most  elabórate  of 
all,  the  two  books  of  his  Contra  Syrnmachum.44  All  these  works  raise  much  the  same 
ob|ections  in  mucli  tlie  same  language,  heavily  indebted  to  the  Apologists  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  centuries.4S 

lt  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  cults  listed  straightforwardly  reflect  those  actu- 
ally  observed  by  the  prefect.  But  there  are  some  thirty-five  ñames  on  the  list,  many  of 
thcmhardiy  serious  figures  in  late  Román  civic  cult:  Bellona,  Neptune,  Pan,  Vulcan, 
Pauns,and  nymphs.  It  is  unlikely  that  Flavian  was  known  to  be  a  devotee  of  Neptune 
or  Pan  or  the  Fauns.46  Most  of  these  ñames  are  here  simply  because  they  are  bétes 
noires  of  Christian  Apologetic.  Saturnus  because  Christians  liked  to  wax  ¡ndignant 
about  a  god  who  ate  his  own  children;47  Attis  because  of  the  perversión  of  a  god  who 
cas  trated  himself;  Vulcan  because  of  the  absurdity  of  a  lame  god  (ciaudus,  pede  debilis 
uno  echoes  claudus  deus  et  debilis  in  Minucius  Félix  22. 5);  Pans  and  satyrs  because  of 
their  lecherous  propensities;  nymphs  because  Christians  mocked  the  notion  of  mak- 
¡nggods  of  creatures  who  “lived  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool  like  frogs";48  Venus  and  the 
vote  ofParis  (96)  because  of  the  frivolity  of  a  goddess  entering  a  beau  ty  con  test;  Janus 
bifrons  (93),  not  because  Flavian  celebrated  the  Compitalia  in  January  394/*  but 
because  Christians  liked  to  make  fun  of  a  god  who  eould  walk  backward.  The  bald 
priestoflsis  shaking  tambourines  (98-99)  appears  again  and  again  in  Christian  invec¬ 
tives  (p.  148).  Many  ñames  come  from  the  poets  rather  than  cult:  latrator  Anubis  and 
pwnuba  Iurto  (the  latter  absurdly  inappropriate  for  a  sexagenarian  male)  from  Vergil; 
Pan,  Fauns,  and  satyrs  from  Nemesianus.*u 

One  scholar,  failing  to  appreciate  that  vidimus  in  103  is  simply  a  stock  first-person 
narrative  device  to  convey  vividness/1  inferred  that  103-7  are  an  eyewitness  description 


43-  Romano  1998,  xi. 

44-  For  a  brief  survey,  Cracco  Ruggini  1979b,  119-44.  For  the  four  poems,  neri  chapter;  for  Maximinus, 
Gryson  1980, 66-79;  for  Ambrosiaster  (Ps-Aug,  Quaest.  vet.  tí  no  v.  test.  no.  14),  Bussiéres  2007. 

4$.  Vermander  1981, 3-1x8. 

«A  Cicero  has  a  character  in  De  nal.  deor.  (úi.  15)  make  fon  of  Fauns. 

47-  See  Clarke  1974, 183  n.  296. 

48-  Prud.  Peri  Steph.  x.  141-25. 

49.  So  Phillips  1988, 383-84  (writing  of  the  poets  "vivid  eyewitness  tone")  ¡  see  rather  Minuc.  Fel.  22. 5  again. 

so-  Keraesíanus:  lasciva  cohors  (66)  and  Faunosque  déos. . .  Satyrosqui  Pamuque  (69-70)  ~  Faunique  senes 
üatyríque procaces... lasciva  cohors  (Nem.  Buc.  iii.  ij,  46);  luga ferré  leones  (103)  -  iuga...ferre  leones 
(Nem.  Buc.  iv.  54);  Ihm,  Rhcin.  Aíus.  S2  (1897),  211. 

f  Mote  than  thírty  examples  of  vidimus  and  vidi  in  Vergil  alone.  Vidi  egomet  in  Horace,  Serm.  i.  8.  23  is  a 
parody  of  this  device,  as  noled  in  Ps-Acro's  note  ad  loe. 
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oi’Flavian  drivingawagon  drawnby  a  team  ofiions,  “brandishingthesilverreins  m  hJs 
hands.”  On  this  basis  he  went  so  far  as  to  date  Flavians  presence  in  Rome  by  the  dates 
oí  the  festivals  he  allegedly  celebrated  “on  their  correct  days  of  the  Román  calendar" 
between  zi  March  and  3  May!52  Here  it  is  the  lions  (actually  from  Nemesianus)  that 
are  the  giveaway.  Who  can  take  seriously  the  idea  of  a  praetorian  prefect  dríving  lions 
though  the  streets  of  Rome  with  silver  reins? 

Bartalucci  has  recently  pushed  the  argument  from  conventional  motifs  to  its 
extreme,  denying  the  CCP  aJJ  actuality:  not  an  attack  on  a  specific  pagan  prefect  aíter 
aU,  but  simpiy  what  it  has  often  been  cailed,  a  Carmen  contra  paganos.  Perhaps  (he  sug- 
gests)  an  attack  on  a  composite  figure,  combining  detaíls  from  the  lives  of  severa!  difier¬ 
en  t  late  fourth-century  pagans.5'  There  is  an  element  of  truth  here.  The  greater  part  of 
the  poem  is  indeed  an  attack  on  paganism,  pagan ism  (in  the  words  of  Fontaine)  “incar- 
nata  in  one  of  its  most  distinguished  Román  representativas.”54  But  it  is  also  more  than 
thatj  there  are  several  highíy  specific  dctails.  If  this  is  a  picture  of  Pagan  Everyman,  why 
is  it  that  three  of  the  most  specific  of  these  details  (the  consulate,  the  dropsy,  and 
demoüshing  ancient  buildings  in  Rome)  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  paganism? 
While  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  each  of  these  details  identifies  a  diflerent  pagan, 
why  do  so  with  details  irreievant  to  their  paganism?  Above  all,  the  unremitting  focus  of 
the  poem  on  its  subjeets  deaih  makes  it  inevitable  that  its  first  readers  would  identify 
him  as  whichever  prominent  pagan  had  recently  died  after  a  long  illness. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusión  that  the  CCP  attacks  one  and 
only  one  pagan,  a  recently  deceased  prefect  designated  for  the  consulship— whether 
or  not  he  lived  to  give  his  ñame  to  the  year.  Furthermore,  despite  the  conventional 
nature  of  much  of  the  anti-pagan  invective,  even  here  there  are  some  very  specific 
details. 

For  example,  it  is  dear  from  the  extended  context  in  which  he  places  his  account 
of  the  taurobolium  (57-77)  that  the  poet  knew  that  it  formed  part  of  the  cult  of  Magna 
Mater.  The  idea  of  repeating  the  taurobolium  aiter  twenty  years  seems  to  be  a  recent 
development  withín  the  cult,  unknown  to  earlier  Christian  invective.  As  we  shall  see 
later,  it  must  have  also  been  from  public  dedications  that  the  poet  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  term  sacratus.  Another  detail  redolent  of  contemporary  practice  is 
Triviaeque  sácenlos  in  line  71, 55  assuming  that  Trivia  =  Hecate.  No  fewer  than  nine 
members  oí  the  late  Román  elite  are  described  as  hierophant  or  sacerdos  of  Hecate, 
and  six  out  of  the  nine  (induding  Praetextatus)  are  also  described  as  sácenlos,  sacratus 
or  archibucalus  Liberi, S6 initiate  ofLiber/Bacchus/Dionysus.  This  perhaps  allows  us  to 
press  the  combination  Bacchique  comes  Triviaeque  sacerdos  in  line  71. 


While  we  need  not  take  the  prefect’s  alleged  devotion  to  Fauns  and  satyrs  too  seri¬ 
ously-  we  are  bound  to  accept  that  he  was  an  initiate  of  “oriental”  cults.  Of  our 
front-runners,  only  Praetextatus  qualifies  on  this  count.  Not  only  is  there  no 
independent  evidence  that  Flavían  took  any  interest  in  such  initiations;  whatever  his 
on3|  preferences,  on  any  hypothesis  the  main  gravamen  of  the  Christian  indici¬ 
óte  nt  against  Flavian  was  his  (alleged)  role  in  the  restoration  of  State  funding  to  the 
traditional  cults.  Rufinus  appropriately  enough  confined  himself  to  Flavians  partid- 
pationín  the  traditional  craft  of  haruspicy,  which  played  him  and  the  pagan  cause  so 
fatalJy  false.  Yet  our  poet  is  clearly  more  interested  in  the  colorful  absurdities  of  Attis, 
Anubis,  Cybele,  and  Isis. 


A  number  of  passages  cali  for  more  detailed  discussion.  First  lines  18-29,  the 
immediate  sequel  to  the  description  of  the  prefect's  death: 

mensíbus  iste  tribus  totam  qui  concitus  urbem 
lustravit,  metas  tandera  pervenit  ad  aevi. 

The  man  who  feverishly  traversed  the  whole  city  for  three  months  finally 

ftiíi  limíte  nfh!«  liff* 


What  is  the  prefect  doing  here?  On  the  Flavian  interpretation,  lustravit  is  held  to  refer 
to  a  purification  ceremony  ( lustrado )  held  as  part  of  the  "pagan  reviva!  57  Cracco 
Ruggim  thought  that  Praetextatus  conducted  a  lustratio  in  connection  with  the  lamine 
0I384.  Musso  argued  that  only  a  cónsul  (and  so  Flavian)  could  perform  a  lustratio.  It 
was  (she  claims)  the  atmosphere  of  religious  fanaticism  at  Rome  before  the  conflict 
withTheodosius  that  led  to  the  reviva!  of  this  ancient  ritual  of  purification,  last  heard 
ofin  A.D.  271,SS 

But  nothing  we  know  of  ¡ustrationes  suggests  that  they  lasted  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  inconceivable  that  even  the  “fanatical”  Flavian  devoted  three  months 
to  this  one  ritual,  Did  he  have  nothing  else  to  do?  And  what  was  he  doing  in  Rome  in 
the  first  place?  As  chief  minister  of  an  emperor  facing  war  against  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent,his  place  was  at  court  in  Milán59  Praetextatus  was  also  praetorian  prefect  in  the 
year  he  died,  buthe  is  not  attested  in  office  aiter  9  September,  and  may  well  have  spent 
his  last  few  months  at  home  in  Rome,  where  he  died. 


52.  Macthewx  1975, 242;  cf.  Alatthews  1970, 478;  Bloch  1945, 230-31. 

53.  Bartalucci  1998. 34-35.  rewing  an  idea  tlirown  out  tasualiy  by  Ellis  1868, 80. 

54.  Fontaine  1981, 219. 

¡S-  A  tag  from  Vergil  (Arn.  vi.  35  and  x.  SJ7),  but  not  necessarily  lacking  contemporary  reference. 

56.  Sec  coiumns  10  and  11  in  the  (oble  oí priesthoods  in  Bloch  1945;  Collins-Clinton  1977, 36  n.  94. 


57.  Paran  anthologyoi  variationson  this  view,  Adamik  199S.  Bartalucci  1998.  no. 

58.  Musso  1979, 120-is,  collects  much  information  about  these  rituals. 

59.  Matthews  1970,  478,  argües  that  Flavian  carne  to  Rome  “in  the  early  months  of  394,"  but  without 
evidence. 
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Furthermore,  while  lustrare  is  certainly  the  verb  for  performing  a  ritual  ¡ustratio 
also  bears  a  variety  oí'other  meanings,  especially  in  the  poete.  Without  some  pointer  t0 
ritual  in  the  context,  it  normaliy  means  “encárele,”  "traverse/’or  “survcy."  Even  in  its  ritua] 
sense,  the  idea  of  movement  is  central,  since  a  ¡ustratio  consisted  of  a procession  aroulu¡ 
the  place  or  object  to  be  purihed.w  Wben  commenting  on  Buc.  5.  75,  lustrabintus  agros 
both  Macrobius  and  Servius  gloss  the  verb  as  drcumireP  ln  Ovid ’s  Fasti,  a  poem  largely 
concerned  with  Román  festivals,  the  ritual  sense  is  naturally  common.  In  a  passage  of 
Silius,  alter  a  reference  to  altars  in  the  preceding  Une  we  naturally  identify  a  ritual 
element  in  the  phrase  l ustratis  moenibus.  But  without  such  a  pointer,  moenia  ¡ ustrat  in 
two  passages  of  O  vid  s  exile  poetry  simply  means  "circles  the  walls,"  of  enemy  attackers 
besieging  a  city62  A  particularly  clear  example  is  Aen.  ix.  S7-S8,  ‘‘huc  turbidus  atque  hUc 
/  ¡ustrat  cquo  muros,”  where  Turnus  is  circling  the  Trojan  canip  looking  for  a  way  in 
The  verb  appears  again  at  CCP72  of  Bacchic  dances,  lustrare  choros  el  molles  ¡uniere 
thyrsos,  where  it  is  usualiy  translated  Tead  the  dances,"  an  otherwise  unattested  sense 
of  the  word.'’-1  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  this  line  is  copied  verbatim  from  Aen.  vii. 
39o-yi,  molles  tibí  sumere  thyrsos,  /  te  lustrare  choro,  addressingBacchus,  where  lustrare 
choro  means  “circle  in  the  dance”  or  “dance  around,"  as  atAen.x.  224,  “agnoscunt  longe 
regem  lustrantque  choréis “circle  [the  kíng]  with  dancing  rings.''*4  What  has  not  been 
noticed  in  this  context  is  that  two  late  antique  and  many  Carolingian  manuscripts 
read  lustrare  choros  at  Aen.  vii.  391.*'  Modern  editors  rightly  reject  choros ,  but  this  was 
surely  the  reading  in  our  poet 's  text  of  Vergil.  If  so,  he  will  naturally  have  thought  lus¬ 
trare  choros  Vergüian  Latín  for  dancing  a  Bacchic  dance.  Neithcr  Vergilian  model  ñor 
present  context  provides  any  basis  for  seeing  ritual  connotations  here.*6 

What  compels  us,  with  no  pointer  in  the  context,  to  assume  a  ritual  meaning  in  29? 
There  is  in  fact  a  negative  pointer,  the  three  months,  obviously  absurd  for  a  ritual 
lustrado.  And  howwould  the  ritual  sense  iit  the  other  halfof  the  sentence  in  which  it 
stands:  "the  man  who  feverishly  ‘purified*  the  city  for  three  months  finally  died."  If  the 
point  of  this  puriheation  was  to  protect  the  city,  why  is  it  linked  to  the  death  of  an 
individual?  Flavian-fanciers  simply  ignore  the  context,  but  if  we  read  the  two  clauses 
together  in  sequence,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  connection  between  the 
three  months  and  the  fact  that  the  prefect  “eventually”  (tándem)  died.  Tándem  must 
in  effect  mean  after  three  months. 


Urbe»1  histravit  means  no  more  (1  suggest)  than  “traversed  the  city.  This  might 
eín  utterly  banal.  Yet  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  poem  the  prefect  is  accused 
ofsuppücahng  ali  the  gods  in  Rome  to  proiong  his  life.  This  must  have  involved 
viíitingalltheir  temples.  Line  91  mentions  a  trip  to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  line  asks  what  promises  Mercury  made  him  “on  hís  round.-»”  (cuntí).  The  poet 
únplies  t[u(  asixty-year-old  with  a  terminal  condi tion  should  have  accepted  the  inevi¬ 
table  ínstead  of  rushing  from  temple  to  temple  in  a  vain  search  for  salus.  1  would  trans¬ 
íate  28-í9  35  foUows:  “the  man  who  feverishly  crisscrossed  the  entire  city  for  three 
months  eventuahy  carne  to  the  end  of  the  road."  Ambrosiaster  makes  a  similar  point 
about  theundignified  behavior  of  the  devotee  of  Isis  "dashing  in  all  directions  looking 
fl>r  thebody  parts  of  Osiris  the  adulteren’*7 

In  the  case  of  a  sufferer  from  dropsy  there  might  be  an  additional  allusion  here. 
Why  is  theprefect’s  movement  described  as  "rapid”  or  "agitated”  (concitus)7.  According 
to  Mazzarino,because  he  is  driven  by  religious  passion;*8  according  to  Perelli,  because 
he  is  represen  ted  as  a  man  out  of  control,  like  the  typical  tyrant  figure  in  an  invective.69 
Meitherseems  entirely  satisfactory  in  what  purports  to  be  a  description  of  his  literal 
movement  around  the  city.  Hiere  is  another  possibility,  It  was  widely  believed  that 
exercise  (walking  and  even  running)  was  good  for  dropsy,70  Perhaps  the  poet  is  mak- 
ing  maliciousfun  of  the  fact  that  the  dropsical  prefect  had  been  spotted  jogging! 

We  have  already  seen  that  sperare  salutem  in  23  and  112  does  not,  as  previously 
thought,  refer  to  some  danger  threatening  Rome,  but  simply  to  the  prefect  s  Health.  It 
is  thisnonexistent  “danger  to  Rome"  that  has  been  widely  held  to  explain  lines  31-33, 
di.»  mnci  ¡mnorfanr  sincrle  nassatre  for  the  Flavian  interpretatiom 


quis  tibi  iustitium  indixit,71  pulcherrima  Roma, 
ad  saga  confugerent  populus  quae  non  habet  olim. 

Who  declared  this  iustitium  for  you,  most  beautiful  Rome?  Are  the  people  to 
don  the  saga  they  have  not  worn  for  so  long? 

A  iustitium  is  a  suspensión  of  the  law  courts  and  public  business,  in  early  Republican 
times  citen  proclaimed  during  a  military  crisis  and  followed  by  conscription  of 
troops?*  The  sagutn  was  the  military  cloak.7'  On  the  strength  of  the  formula  tumultum 


60.  See  the  entry  huiro  ¡n  OLD,  TLL,  and  EV  iii  (1987),  287-90  (S.  Fosee  and  A.  Palma);  “frequent  m 
non-ritual  eontexts,  in  the  sense  move  around,"’  Hursfalls  note  on  Aen.  vii.  391;  brietly,  Ward  Fowler 
1919,96-98. 

61.  M.icr.  Sai.  m.  <,.  7  (lustrare  signijkat  arcumire)¡  Serv.  on  Buc.  v.  75  (lucrare  loe  circuiré). 

62.  Silius,  Puntal  xii.  752;  Ovid,  Trisha  iv.  1. 78;  Ex  Ponto  1. 1. 19. 

63.  So  Croke  and  1  lames  1982;  “guidare  i  cori Manganaro  1961  and  Romano  1998. 

64.  Harrison  1991, 133. 

65.  M!  and  R;  see  Geymonats  text  and  Horstills  note  on  vii.  391. 

66.  Bartalucci  1998, 140,  insists  that  lustrare  must  bear  a  religious  sense  here  too,  but  he  produces  no  sup- 
porting  evidenee,  and  it  makes  no  sense  to  link  an  ancient  Román  puriheation  rite  with  Bacchic 
dancing. 


67.  per  orrwia se  clrcuinfert  loca...,  Quaest.  vet. el  nov.  test.  114. »  (p.  131  Bussiéres  2007). 

68.  Mazzanno  1974, 456  n.  146,  also  comparing  raptuin  (26), súbito  (44  and  58),  and  praectpitem  (no). 

69.  See  Bartalucci  1998, 44»  no. 

70.  mullían  ambulandurn,  currendurn  aliquid  est,  Celsus,  De  medicina  iii.  11;  curres  hydropicus,  Hor.  £pi.  i.  2. 
14;  $ee  particularly  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Tardae  passinnes  (Corp.  Med.  Lat.  vi,  1. 2,  G.  Bendz  and  1.  Pape 
[eds.  1 , 1993)  iii.  iy?,  141-41,  >45-46. 

71-  incussit  Cod.,  but  the  vox propria  for  proclaiming  a  iustitium  is  indícete  (Oakley  on  Livy  vii.  6. 12). 

7i-  More  than  a  dozen  examplcs:  for  the  dilectas,  Brunt,  ftalian  Manpower  (Oxford  1971),  629,  Hie  only 
compreliürsive  treatment  (still  useful  buthardlydefinitive)  remains  Nissen  1877;  Oakley  1998, 126-27- 
73.  WiUon  1938, 104-10. 
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decerni,  iustitium  edici,  saga  suim . . .  dilectum  habcri  used  by  Cicero  against  the  pr, 
cónsul  Mark  Antony  in  43  U-C.,''’  De  Rossi  and  JVlommsen  argued  that  these  l¡nes 
reflect  a  crisis  that  led  to  the  declaration  oía  State  of  emergency  and  the  arming  ofth 
urban  plebs.  Flavían-fanciers  have  always  identiiied  this  emergency  as  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Eugenios  and  Tlieodosius.7* 

Ihis  Í5  utterly  incredible.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  over  íive  hundred  years 
sincc  the  last  proclaination  oí  a  iustitium  íbr  a  military  emergency.76  This  sort  of  iusií 
tium  was  a  Republican  institution  (proclaimed  by  the  consuls  or  senate)  that  naturally 
lapsed  under  the  empire.77  Whether  or  not  Flavian  restored  the  State  cults,  he  Cl>;r. 
tainly  did  not  restore  the  Republk.  Ñor  wili  it  do  to  postúlate  the  use  oían  obsoleto 
formula  for  current  procedure.  Eugenius  fought  Theodosíus  with  the  regular  military 
resources  at  his  disposal.  There  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  mobilization  of  the 
civilian  population  of  Home.  Yet  the  reference  to  the  "people”  who  had  not  worn  saga 
for  so  long  unmistakably  identiíics  the  population  of  Rome,  with  the  olhn  serving  to 
underline  the  Juvenalian  emphasis  on  the  present  impotence  of  a  once-proud  warrior 
people,78  The  poet  must  be  referring  to  something  thathappened  in  Rome. 

By  iden  tifying  the  prefect  as  Pompeianus,  lynched  duríng  Alaric  s  first  siege  of  Rome 
in  409,  Manganaro  was  at  least  able  to  explain  the  emphasis  on  Rome  (Zosimus  actuaily 
mentions  the  inhabitants  arming  themselves).79  Unfortunalely,  this  identification  íails 
on  every  other  count.  Matthews  weakly  argued  that  “there  is  nothing  to  exelude  the 
possibility”  that  Flavian  proclaimed  another  iustitium  in  $94.*'  But  the  situation  in  394 
was  entirely  difieren  t.  No  siege  of  Rome,  and  no  likelihood  ofone.  Assuming  that,  even 
on  their  different  ¡dentiíications  of  the  prefect,  they  still  had  to  find  an  emergency  that 
would  explain  the  iustitium,  Mazzarino  and  Cracco  Ruggini  picked  riots  over  wine  and 
grain  shortages  in  37S  and  384,  respectively.*"  But  grain  and  wine  riots  were  regular 
occurrences  in  fourth-century  Rome,  and  we  know  enough  about  both  years  to  be 
certain  that  no  such  extreme  measures  were  either  necessary  or  taken.82 

How  would  contemporaries  have  understood  the  proclamation  ofa  iustilium ?  For 
more  than  iive  hundred  years  the  phrase  iustitium  indicare  had  meant  only  one  thingin 
ordinary  usage:  to  proclaim  a  period  of  public  mourning.H '  lt  is  important  to  be  clear 
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this  is  not  a  figurative,  later  extensión  of  a  “true"  iustitium .B4  The  word  itself  sig- 
■fies  no  more  than  a  suspensión  of  the  law  courts  (tus  sistere),  though  it  normally 
invoh'ed  asuspension  of  business  in  general  and  leisure  and  religious  activities  as  well. 
Shops  baths,  taverns,  and  temples  were  closed;  auctions,  weddings,  circus,  and  theatre 
^swere  canceled8*  The  original  purpose  was  to  ensure  that  everyone  of  military 
®  ,  was  free  to  assemble  for  immediate  mobilization.  But  closing  the  courts  and  shops 
♦  alsoa  standard  preliminary  for  public  mourning,  not  only  as  a  markof  respect  but 
to  enableand  encourage  everyone  to  attend  the  funeral.86 

Ihe  earliest  on  record  for  an  individual  was  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  Sulla,  the 
íirst  true  public  funeral  at  Rome.87  But  the  connotations  of  public  grief  were  no  inno- 
vabon  of  the  late  Republic.  When  news  of  the  defeat  at  the  Caudine  Forks  reached 
Rome  (320  B.C.),  people  adopted  every  forra  of  mourning;  the  shops  around  the 
foruin  were  closed  and  "a  iustitium  began  spontaneously  before  it  was  even  pro- 
claimed."48  Tacitus  describes  a  similar  spontaneous  iustitium  on  the  death  of 
Germanicus.89  What  this  must  mean  is  that  the  people  anUcipated  the  senatorial  decree 
by  closing  shops  and  discontinuing  their  regular  business  and  leisure  activities  the 
moment  they  heard  the  news. 

From  Augustus  on  iustitia  were  normally  (but  not  exclusively)  proclaimed  on  the 
death  ofmembers  of  the  imperial  family.  They  are  explicitly  attested  for  C.  and  L. 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  Drusilla,  Hadrian,  Pius,  Severus,  Constantine, 
and  Jovian?0  By  the  late  second  century  we  also  find  them  in  the  world  of  fiction.  In 
Apuleius's  Goíden  Ass,  when  Psyche’s  fate  ís  announced  a  iustitium  was  at  once  pro- 
claimed";  and  Ausonius  describes  Priam  mourning  Héctor  iustitio  publico.91 

That  iustitium  in  CCP  32  likewise  describes  public  mourningis  put  beyond  doubt 
by  the  reference  to  saga  in  the  following  line.  The  Ciceronian  formula  links  the  don- 
ningofsflg'fl  with  the  proclamation  of  a  iustitium  and  the  conscríption  of  troops— 
but  notin  the  way  most  scholars  have  assumed.  It  is  not  the  newly  conscripted 
troops  who  put  on  the  sagum,  but  the  civilians  who  remained  in  Rome.  The  first 
known  example  of  this  curious  practice  is  attested  by  the  Livian  Epitome  for  91  b.c. 


•  _ .L  _  i'  .TI 


74.  Cicero,  Phil.  5. 31;  again  at  6.  i. 

75.  For  a  recent  statement,  Adamik  1995, 211. 

76.  Perhaps  111  b.c.,  in  contieetion  with  the  Jngurthine  War  (Cíe.  Pr,  1  Plan  fu*  33);  Cicero  used  the  :radi 
tional  formula  against  Antony  (Phil.  $.  32),  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  reaüy  expected  to  mobilize  the 
Román  plebs. 

77.  Nissen  1877, 150. 

?8.  m«n(jnijjufus]  qui  dabat  olitn /  imper,  um  fasces  legiones  omina,  mine  se/ continet  al  que  duas  ¡antum  res 
atixius  oplat,/ punan  et  circenses, Juv.  x.  78-81.  hube!  olim  obviously  recallsju venáis  dabat  olitn. 

79.  Manganaro  «960, 210-24;  Zos,  v.  40. 1. 

So.  Matthews  1970, 473, 

81.  Mazzarino  1974, 412-24;  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 86-89. 

81.  Ruggini  1995, 157-52, 724;  Kohns  1961, 146-48, 168-82. 

83.  As í rmly stated  long  ago  by  Nissen  1877, 148-51;  see  too  Vollmer  339  n.4;  Wesch-Klein  1993,91-101; 
on  imperial  hiñerais  see  too  Praschetti  1990, 42- 120. 


84-  As  implicd  by  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 86  (“un  vero  iustitium"),  with  85  n.  252. 

85.  'íhe  word  was  rendered  in  Greek  as  ¿tvoyai  Sikwv,  áitpaljla,  or  ápyta;  see  Masón  1974,  s.  w. 

86.  This 5s spelled  oot ín so  nwny  words in  C/L x.  3903, an Augustan dedicaban from  Capua:  [»«]...  poísií 
ttttinptd[itus populas  ne Jw:]us ...jrequaact;  for  commentary,  Vollmer  1893, 346-49.  The  lullcst  list  of 
activities  suspended  is  to  be  íound  in  the  Pisa  decree  on  the  death  of  C.  Caesar  (1L5 140  =  EJ1  no.  69). 

87.  Gramus  Licinianus,  p.  33. 3  Plemisch;  Wemstock  1971, 348-49. 

88.  Livy  ix.  7. 8,  with  Oakley  s  commentary  (Oxibrd  1005),  >n- 

89.  audita  mors  nd¿o  incendit  ut  ante  edictutn  inagistratuwn,  ante  senalus  consultum  sumpto  iustitio  desereren- 
tur  jora,  Tac.  Ame  ii.  82. 3. 

»o  Tac. Aun.  i.  ifi,  2;  An».  1. 50  1;  Aun.  iL  82;  Suet  Tib.  52. 1;  Galbo  10;  Fasti  Ostiemes  (A.D.19):  VI  idus 
Dec(embra )  iustitium  oh  excessum  G[er)manicí¡  Fasli  Cuprenses  (a.d.4):  Romee  iustit(iuin  indictum  est 
(C.  Caesar) ;  SHA  Marc.  7. 10;  Víctor,  Caes.  20. 6 ;  SHA  Marcas  7. 10;  Euseb.  Vita  Const.  iv.  69;  Symm. 
Or.  1.8, 

9i-  Apul.  Mef.  4. 33;  Auson.  Per.  Rom.  24. 
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populussumpsit):  aíteravictory  over  the  Samnite  ,he  foUowinvyear 

M,de  * . W  <*”«  *»«■  «*>■  A  more  deadW  veJion  ofl  'Í,d 

pa-ge  ,  preservad  by  Oros, o,  when  „e„s  of  the  Koma„  victocy  reached 

>77 ,a,d  *•>  is  to  say  the  dress  of  nrournL  (vest  me’ 

™)  Wh,Ch  th°)'  had  Put  °"  «  Ü»  outbreak  of  the  Social  War”  aL  7 
lo  Iheir  togas.»  VeUeius  too  vvritee  that  the  vicissitodes  of  the  s'oc a w '  ",d 

so  buter  that  the  people  "put  „„  íaga  a„d  ,ong  ren,ai„ed  h,  that  d“  ^ 
v,des  a  hctitious  account  of  yet  aoother  spon, aneaos  ¡usl¡tium  of  ,h,s 
a  senes  oí  pórtente,**  s  iond-  Aíter 

feraJe  per  urbem 

iustitium;  latuit  pJebeio  tectus  amictu 
omnis  honos. 

the  law  courts  closed  and  gloom  descended  on  the  city. 
a  people  of rank  were  disguised  in  common  dress. 

refer  to  senators  putthtg  on  the'l 'Z'he^Za  7^“ 

Mütina  crisis  and  exchanging  i,  for  the  toga  when  7 

are  borne  out  by  Livy's  account  of  the  cris*»  I„  all  thes ,  “  7c 
itary  uniform  than  any  dark  doak  suitable  for  mourning.  ^  ííi^IJ,,í  is  ‘ess  a  ra^' 

SpSSSSSSS 


(so  Nisscn  1877,  US  a.  4),  °rMÍ¡,6's  B'°“  00  l,is  Li™n  «»«• 

y*!  TTie”-!i  »*' **■  4'  Lljlcan  17~’9,  with  E.  Farulíamk  °t  the  passage. 

Bonfante  ¡,  5»M™Í X  4  rCClan?le  °n,eaVy  Cl°th"  W°Ven  fram  Goldman,  in  SefaesU  and 

«•  Plut .Apophth.  Scip.  Mm.  16  =  Mor.  20.C;  cf.  Polvaen.K  H  ,  .  .  D  a 

96.  Phil.  6. 9;  8. 6;  8.  u;  12. 16;  13. 23. 14  ,  t  ün  j  ,  [f .  ,,  “  0r‘  P*' 9' 2S'  u,ith  Porphyrtos  note. 

m/»n  motan,  a  formula  found  sev  era!  tímen  Le  -  7»Y  a.?SUmed  li,Jt  *W“  sum'"  is  düfcrent  from 
17:  aJs°  Liv?  vi-  lS-  4  and  Ep¡,.  ios;  Tac.  A„„,  ü.'X  y"’?*"*  ^ 8?;i" ^ 

mourning  dress.  They  are  dís.inguished  byj.  Heskel  in  Sebesta  and  rÍV^  8  t0  ‘he  dünninS  of 
passages  of  Dio  that  mention  the  señale  ’changíng  clothes’ (37  4>  v  ° f ' '"4’  '^T43' But  ,brcc 
refer  to  mtitia.  For  other  references  to  mntlis  *  1  r  U?;  43‘ 3* 40- 5a  «i  4«-  3- 1-4)  ¡ook  as if they 
•Wldridung-  and  -L„cTe7  8  r'“  **  ‘h'  “™tt'  ®">«  H*.  R£  J 

97.  Liv.  Epit.  ii 8;  so  too  Dio  46. 31. 2. 

98-  Weinstock  1971, 348-55. 
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In  boih  the  litera  ture  and  the  epigraphy  of  the  empire,  cusítfium  is  common  both  as 
j  technical  term  for  the  proclamation  of  an  official  period  oí  mourning  and  more  gen- 
erally  (especially  in  late  antiquity)  for  any  sad  event  that  causes  or  merits  widespread 
grief.w  In  the  State  of  emergency  sense  I  have  found  no  example  later  than  Livy.100 
y\ccording  to  Juvenal,  if  a  great  man's  house  is  burned  down,101 

hórrida  mater, 
pullati  proceres,  differtvadimoniapraetor. 

nobles  appear  in  mourning,  their  ladies  with  hair  disheveüed, 
the  praetor  adjourns  his  hearing. 

Mazzarino  surprisíngly  inisunderstood  this  passage,  assuming  that  a  iustitium  in  the 
State  of  emergency  sense  was  proclaimed  because  of  the  fire.  This  made  it  a  perfect 
parallel  for  his  own  thesis  that  C CP  32  aliudes  to  a  State  of  emergency  proclaimed  on 
the  hurning  of  the  house  of  Symmachus  pére  in  37S.  But  this  ignores  the  context. 
Juvenal  is  contrasting  the  different  reactions  people  have  to  the  su£fe rings  of  rich  and 
poor.No  one  liíts  a  finger  to  help  the  poor  man  if  his  house  burns  down,  but  if  it  hap- 
pens  toa  millionaire,  people  behave  «s  if  it  is  a  public  disaster.10í  The  praetor  doses  the 
courts,  women  put  on  mourning,  and  senators  the  cheap,  dark  clothing  worn  by  the 
common  people.103  What  we  have  here  is  a  classic  (if  imaginary)  case  of  a  public 
mourning  iustitium.  In  the  present  context  its  main  interest  lies  in  the  implicaron  that, 
as  late  as  the  early  second  cen  tury,  iustitia  were  not  an  exdusively  imperial  prerogati  ve, 
but  might  be  proclaimed  at  a  local  level  by  a  praetor. 

lhere is  in  fact  an  implicit  allusion  to  the  practice  of  donnings«_ga  for  a  funeral  in 
anotherfourth-century  Christian  text;  the  elegiac  poem  on  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus 
ofjunius  Bassus,  who  died  in  ofRce  as  prefect  of  Rome  on  25  August  359.  According  to 
the  sixth  couplet,104 

flejvít  turba  omnis  matres  puerique  senesque, 
ílejvit  et  abiectis  tuncpius  ordo  togis. 

99-  E.g,,  Mamertinus,  Grat,  Ad.  Iul.  9. 3;  Pacatus,  Pan.  TheoJ.  24.  2;  Sidonius,  Ep.  ii.  8. 1;  Ennodius,  Vita 
Epif.  112;  Cassiodorus,  Var.  ii.  3.2. 

>oo.  According  to  Suet.  Galb.  10. 2,  Galba  declared  a  iustitium  as  goyernor  of  Hither  Spain  in  68,  in  eider 
toenrall  additional  troops. 

‘01.  Juy.  üL  212-13  (Niall  Rudds  translation,  Oxford  1992);  the  scholia  gloss  pullnti  as  cum  nigris  vestibus 
ingentes  (p.  44  Wcssner).  dijfere  vadimonia  is  found  oía  iustitium  in  at  least  two  inscriptions  relating 
to  public  funeral*,  daüng  to  A.0.56  and  70,  respectively  { vadimatm  cxsequiarum  rius  cansa  ditatis,  AE 
Wa»  174;  and  vadi>mn[iis  honoris  caujsa  dilatis,  CIL  vi.  31293,  with  Pili1  F.352,  p.  168). 

10í  Mamrino  1974, 422-24;  see  ratherS.  M.  Braund's  commentary  (Cambridge  1996),  110-n. 

,0J  pul  fot  us  is  tegularly  used  of  both  the  cheap  attire  of  die  plebs  (Q.uint.  vi.  4. 6;  ii.  12. 19;  Plíny,  Ep.  vii.  17. 

9)  and  of  mourning  clothes  worn  by  membera  of  the  elite;  e.g.,  Ammian.  xxix.  2. 13;  {pul'us]  amidas 
iogfc,  Tab.  Siar.  fr.  b,  col.  f,  3  {M.  Crawford  [ed.],  Román  Matutes  [1996],  p.516). 

104.  AE  1953, 239;  CIL  vi.  8.  3  (1000),  41341  (with  photos  and  up-lo-date  bibliography);  for  revised  text 
and  discussion,  Cameron  2002, 288-92. 
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Ali  the  people  wept,  mothers,  children  and  oíd  men; 
the  pious  senate  wept  also,  discarding  their  togas. 

In  the  light  oí  the  texts  cited  here,  there  can  be  little  doubt  why  the  senators  discarded 
their  togas:  they  put  on  saga  instead.  We  find  the  same  link  between  iustitium  and 
senatorial  mourning  dress  in  the  so-called  Consolado  ad  Liviam,  a  lament  on  the  death 
of  the  eider  Drusus:  “the  courts  are  siient...no  purple  [stripe]  is  seen  ¡n  all  tl¡c 
Forum."10' 

The  fact  is  that  iustitium  in  CCP  31  is  not  at  all  the  quaint  archaism  everyone  has 
assumed.  The  word  is  actually  rather  commou  in  the  classicizing  poets  of  late  antiquity 
with  examples  in  Prudentius,  Dracontius,  Corippus,  and  Avitus,  in  every  case  unmis- 
takably  implying  public  mourning.106  Prudentius  refers  to  a  iustitium  in  Egypt  when  the 
chariots  and  horses  ofPharaoh  were  swept  away  in  the  Red  Sea  ( Cath .  v.  73-80).  Two 
passages  in  Dracontius  (writingin  the  490S)  are  especially  relevant.10'  First, 

maxima  iustitium  victoria  grande  paravi t, 

A  mighty  victory  produced  tremendous  grief. 

This  is  the  victory  won  by  Manlius  Torquatus  the  younger,  and  the  grief  is  the  result  of 
his  exeeution  by  Torquatus  the  eider  for  disobedience  wliile  winningit.  Interestingly 
enough,  although  iustitium  here  is  ciearly  nontechnical,  a  few  ünes  later  Dracontius 
(anachronistically)  suggests  that,  i f  the  younger  Torquatus  had  been  killed  by  the 
enemy,  a  formal  iustitium  would  have  been  declared  in  hís  honor: 

res  publica  tota  doleret, 

pullati  proceres,  vadimonia  nullafuisscnt. 

the  whole  State  would  be  grieving,  senators  would  be  in  mourning, 
and  the  courts  would  be  closed. 

The  obvious  debt  to  Juvenal  (pullati  proceres  and  vadimonia )  malees  it  clear  that 
Dracontius  (correctly)  understood  Juvenals  differt  vadimonia  praetor  as  a  public 
mourning  iustitium. 

Second, 

his  dictis  gemir  aula  ducissub  luctibus  atris; 
moenia  iustitio foedant  et  plangitur  urbe, 

io>.  Consol.  Lw.  1 85-86;  lar  other  iínks  between  this  pocni  and  the  Bassus poem,  Cimero»  ioqz,  189-  90. 
See  too  already  Livy  ix.  7. 8  (iustitium.  ..latí dan,  iinuh  mtre  1  posui),  willi  Oaldeys  note. 

106.  IVud.  Cath.  v.  80  (ard>  iustiliiim  triste  tyraimicae.  “a  s,id  d.iy  oí' mourning  fer  the  tyrants  cily")j  Cor. 
¡oh.  3.  360  (/fcsíiíiuw  meriirí)»  Ale.  Avit.  Caruu  v.  301  (iustitium  iustmn  cogit  mueren  merentes). 

107.  Dr.ic.  Liiuii.  On.  3.  383,386  87;  Rom.  8. 597-98. 
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At  these  words  the  kings  court  groaned  in  dark  grief; 

they  deface  the  walls  with  mourning  and  there  is  weeping  in  the  city. 

Here  foedant  is  being  used  in  the  sense  “spoil  the  appearance  of,”  ‘'make  ugly";10*  in 
the  eontext,  evidently  by  hanging  dark  banners  of  mourning  on  the  city  walls.  Once 
againwe  may  compare  the  Consolado  ad  Liviam:  “the  dty  groans,  and  puts  on  one 
countenance  of  woe"  (line  181).  These  texts  explain  pulcherrima  Roma  in  CCP  32.  To 
be  sote  pulcherrima  is  a  standing  epithet  of  Roma,109  but  why  at  preciseiy  this  point  in 
the  poem?  Surely  because  iustitium  and  saga  would  conjure  up  for  contemporary 
readers  the  picture  of  a  city  draped  in  the  drab  paraphernalia  of  mourning.  The  mani- 
festations  of  public  grief  have  cast  a  pall  of  ugtiness  over  the  beauty  of  Rome.  The 
Christianpoet  is  shocked  at  such  a  display  of  grief  for  a  pagan,  and  neatly  cxploits  the 
archaic  military  associations  of  iustitium  and  saga  to  make  a  Juvenalian  jibe. 

As  so  often  in  the  CCP,  it  is  essential  to  pay  attention  to  eontext  and  emphasis.  On 
the  State  of  emergeney  interpretaron,  it  must  have  been  the  prefect  himself  who 
prodaimed  the  emergeney.  But  that  does  not  explain  the  incredulous  quis:  “who 
prodaimed  the  iustitium?”  Why  ask  who  if  it  was  obvious  who,  none  other  than  the 
subjectofthe  poem?  The  implication  of  the  question  is  that  the  iustitium  was  unau- 
thorized  or  undeserved.  Tlús  makes  perfect  sense  if  it  was  an  honor  accorded  the 
prefect  bysomeone  else,  an  honor  the  poet  considered  inappropriate  for  a  pagan. 

But  appropriate  or  not,  a  iustitium  for  a  prívate  Citizen  was  not  ímpossible.  Private 
citizens  were  still  occasionally  granted  public  funerals  complete  with  iustitia. 
Ammianus  describes  indignantly  how  ca.  372  Valens  forced  high  dignitaries,  two 
íormer  consuls  included,  to  walkbefore  the  coffin  of  his  favorite  astrologer  i  n  mourning 
clothes  (pullati,  perhaps  recalling  Juvenal).110  And  the  fact  that  family  retaíners  were 
not  ailowed  to  carry  the  coílín  of  Junius  Bassus  (nec  licuit  famulis  domini  gestare  fer- 
etnnn )  and  senators  “discarded  their  togas"  to  particípate  in  the  procession  suggests 
that  he  too  enjoyed  a  public  funeral. 

Little  is  known  about  non-imperial  public  hiñerais,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
they  werepaid  for  out  of  public  funds.111  But  it  see  ms  clear  that  members  of  the  elite  at 
large  rather  than  just  members  of  the  family  carried  the  coffin,  and  sorae  distinguished 
senator  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  eulogy.  A  famous  example  is  Tacitus’s  eulogy  of 
VergmiusRuhis  in  a.d.  97.  íU  Nine  are  attested  between  Augustus  and  Trajan,  at  least 
two  of  whieh  (those  for  L.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  T.  Flavius  Sabinus  in  56  and  70, 
respective! y)  included  formal  iustitia.  And  we  are  surely  bound  to  take  at  face  valué 
the  fact  that  Ammianus  uses  the  word  of  the  astrologer’s  funeral.  In  the  eontext  it  can 

i°8-  See  OLD  s.v.  aa  and  b;  TLL  s.v. 

I09-  Hotably  Verg.  Geo.  ii.  534  ( pulcherrima  Roma)¡  for  many  more  examples,  Gernentz  1918, 57. 

Amm,  19, 2. 15. 

ni.  Vollmer  1893, 311-64,  remains  basic;  Wesch-Klein’s  Funus publicum  (1993}  is  more  up  to  date;  brieíly, 

Talbert  1984, 370-71. 

M1-  Wesch-Klein  1993, 83-90;  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1. 1  and  6. 
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hardly  be  construed  metaphorically  aS  grief,  si„ce  makes  it  clear  H 

one  e  se  shared  Válete.  grief.  Ufa  .he  CCPpoet,  he  carefully  u.e.  ,he  official  fa '  “° 
underline  the  contras,  be.ween  the  .cale  of  the  honor  and  the  unworthlnes. 

|ect.  In  the  case  o.  non-imperial  funeral.  the  iustitium  was  probably  linu.ed  to  tfa'^' 
w  tere  the  man  died  and  the  day  of  the  funeral  ¡tselfi" '  In  CCP  }í  the  tibí  clearlv  I 
the  prefect  s  iustitium  to  the  city  of Rome.  7  1IT1,h 

«avian  died  in  dl.grace  and  defea.,  and  ctu.no.  possibly  have  received  a  publil 
funeral,  indeed,  one  of  the  best-documented  fací.  abou.  the  rather  vague  pí  >1 
modera  acholar,  have  called  Jamnaiio  memor¡ac  „  thE  banning  of  m 

hrs  gruund  alone  he  can  be  erduded  from  consideration.  But  it  is  a  well  documenten 

tT  Twh'T"  ,ta'h  Sttetei1  WÍth  BXta,Va81"t  ‘‘“■‘teration.  of  grief 
(5  8  be  o„).  Whether,  Ufa  junte  Bassus  twenty.five  years  earlier,  he  wat  gran,  d  . 

pnbhc  funeral  there  is  no  „ay  of  knowíng.  B„t  „he„  Symmachu.  describes  how  -Í! 
people  retnsed  the  usual  pleasures  of  the  theatre,*  this  could  be  identiiied  as  one  ,t  ‘ 
m  a  spontaneous  mstitiam.  From  C.  Caesar  in  a.o.  4  ,0  Constantino  in  337,  cancella 
non  ofcrcus  and  theatre  entertammentswas  a  regular  provisión  of  iustítia,  here  ■ 
tpated  by  the  people."'  L.  any  case,  as  city  prefect  at  the  time  and  so  the  chief  juS 
anthonty  m  Rome,  Symmachus  hhnself  (lilte  juvenals  piador)  had  the  authorit,  lo 
cióse  the  courts  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  > 

"llie  prefect  s  death  leads  us  to  iine  111: 


sic,  miserande,  iaces  parvo  dónate  sepulcro. 

Ue  .malí  tomb  menUoned  here  has  ofien  been  held  a„  argtunent  agalnst  Praetex 
tatos,  ,n  view  of  his  grandiose  surviving  funerary  monument.  Bu.  commemoraj 
monumems  are  no.  at  all  the  same  thing  as  tombs.  The  poe.  is  simply  making  ihe 
common  poin,  üra,  any  ,omb  is  a  SmaU  place  tbr  grea,  ambiüons  to  come  to  res,  "• 
The  classic  tllustrat.on  ,s  Alevander  the  Great,  most  raemorably  pul  byjuvenal,  One  of 
,  dass.es  our  poet  really  Itnew:  while  a  single  worid  was  not  enough  for  his 
ambición,  a  coffin  suihees  for  bis  body  (anas  Pellaeo  inven/  no»  mffmt  arbis  J 
.ophago  contentus  cnt).  in  the  no  le..  sharp  fonnulation  of  his  fiith-century  schohast, 
quem  vi  vu  m  mnndusnon  cepera.,  mortuus  «(gnu  (oso  contentos  es.  *  The  World  was 
full  o  grandiosa  tnonuments  .0  Alexander,  bu.  his  actual  body,  in  States  worl 
Babylon  confines  m  a  narrow  tomb"  (angas, o  Babylon  pmni,  sspnWro)."’  Dracontius 


of  Ta'imsTh.1 .  r  *"  P”°  -  te*  K  Ote.  h  0»  o„  ,he  tete» 

.04  s).  ““  seen.s  t„  haré  tañed  í„,  , nonti,,  (WooJnu,  and  M.rlin  ,99e. 

114-  Flcwer  2006, 76, 84, 172. 

a?.  Juv.  x.  iC8-7s,  wnh  Sel, al  p.  ,73  Wessner;  Stat.  Sdvae  ,L  7.  93-95. 
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.{eS  0f  the  souls  of  heroes  disdaining  the  confines  of  a  vile  sepulchrum,  where  the 
íOflteXt  makes  clcar  that  it  is  the  confinement,  not  the  cheapness  of  the  tomb,  that  is 
t issue  Jerome’s  letter  to  Marcella  makes  essen  tially  the  same  point  aboutPraetextatus : 
,  lt.wr  jays  ago  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  city  wallced  before  him...now  he  is 

jeSolateandnaked"m 

'Ihe  rhetorical  questions  in  the  two  lines  that  immediately  precede  the  iustitium 
(3o_3i)  are  especially  puzzling: 

quae  fuit  haec  rabies  animi?  quae  insania  mentís?  30 
tsediovtf  vestram  posset  turbare  quietem 

What  madness  of soul  was  this,  what  insanity  of mind?  What . . .  inight  disturb 

your  peace? 

Baelirens  ingenlously  conjectured  seditío  ut  for  the  gibberish119  at  the  beginaíng  of 
3i,enthusiastically  adopted  by  most  Flavian-fanciers  as  an  explicit  reference  to  Eugenius’s 
rebellion.120  If  the  emendation  fitted  neatly  into  the  syntax  and  restored  good  sense,  it 
might  be  worth  consídering.  But  it  does  neither.  What  would  be  the  sense  in:  “what  was 
this  madness,  what  was  this  folly,  in  order  that  sedition  might  disturb  your  rest.”  Whose 
foUy,  and  whose  rest?  The  poet  uses  vesfer  four  times  elsewhere,  twice  in  the  prologue, 
where  ít  obviously  refers  to  the  pagans  addressed  in  line  1:  luppiter  hic  vester  (9)  and 
iacratis  vestris  (24).*11  Butin  25  (praefectus  vester  quid  prqfuit  urbi?)  and  46  ( sacratus  vester 
urbi  quid  praestitit?)  the  emphasis  on  the  city  implies  “you  Romans.”  In  31  likewise  it  is 
natural  to  refer  vestram  to  the  Roma  apostrophied  in  the  following  line:  "what  madness, 
what  folly. ..would  disturb  your  rest,  beautíful  Roma.”  The  madness  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  theprefect's,  but  the  poet  does  not  begin  to  describe  his  behavior  till  line  34,  and, 
however  criminal  and  foolish,  why  would  it  disturb  anyone's  rest? 

Allprevious  interpretations  have  been  predicated  on  interpreting  iustitium  in  32  as 
a  State  of  emergeney.  Once  we  assign  the  word  the  only  meaning  it  can  bear  in  con- 
temporary  Latín,  everything  fallí  into  place,  and  for  the  first  time  the  entire  passage 
makes  sense  as  a  whole.  The  poet  is  addressing  the  people  of  Rome  on  the  subject  of 
a  prefect  who  has  recently  died.  It  is  the  noisy  excesses  of  their  foolish  grief  that  are 
disturbingRome's  peace  and  quiet.  In  25  and  again  in  46  he  asks  them  what  good  the 


n*  Drac.  Rom.  ix.  28;  Jer.  Ep.  23. 3. 

“!>  Adamík  reads  SED  OVT  or  OV1;  at  my  request,  Jcan-Pierre  Callu  and  Marie-Picrre  Laffitte,  conser- 
vatear  général  of  the  BNF,  have  confirmed  that  the  manuscript  offers  SED  OVT  with  what  looks  like 
an  erased  I  between  the  D  and  O.  Callu  also  points  out  that  inicial  SED  might  have  been  retrojected 
ho ir.  Une  34, 111  wliich  case  the  original  reading  might  have  begun  quite  differently. 

,J0-  So  most  recently  Adamik  1995. 

m-  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 89,  interprets  quies  as  more  or  less  a  techmcal  term  of  elvie  law  and  order,  ciling 
meessaría  quaedam  Romanar  quieti  at  Cassiodorus,  Var.  fx.  19.  i.  But  obviously  the  Romanae  there 
makes  all  the  difference.  There  is  no  cali  to  read  so  much  into  so  commonplace  a  word  without  any 
pointer  in  the  context. 
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prefect  has  done  the  City?  No  one  seems  to  have  wondered  what  the  point  of  thij 
emphatically  repeated  question  is.  The  poet  affects  to  be  astonished  at  the  sight  of  tj,c 
city  in  mourning  (iuslitiumj  saga),  and  asks  incredulously  what  the  prefect  has  don 
for  the  city  to  deserve  lilis  outpouring  of  grief. 

Another  passage  held  to  point  to  Flavian  is  112-14: 


sola  tamen  gaudet  meretrix  te  consule  Flora, 
ludorum  turpis  genetrix  Venerisque  magistra, 
composuit  templum  nuper  cui  Symmachus  heres. 

Flora  alone  rejoices  in  your  consulship,  Flora  the  whore,  shameful  mother  of 
games  and  teacher  of  Venus,  for  whom  your  heir  Symmachus  recently  built  a 
temple. 


A  number  of  critics  have  found  Symmachus  Iteres  a  major  objection  to  Praetextatus 
principaily  (it  seems)  because  they  assume  a  legal  relationship.  For  Cracco  Ruggini, 
the  heir  is  Q.  Aur.  Symmachus,  son  and  heir  ofhis  father  Avianius  Symmachus,  city 
prefectín  384-85.  Musso  used  the  same  explanation  to  argüe  forMemmius  Symmachus, 
son  and  heir  of  Q.  Aur.  Symmachus.122  But  while  it  is  not  impossible  that  Symmachus 
heres  might  mean  “  the  younger  Symmachus,"  the  context  surely  leads  us  to  expect  this 
person  to  be  the  prefect  s  heir.124  ForMatthews,  the  heir  was  the  younger  Flavian  who, 
having  married  Symmachus  s  daughter,  "is  accurately  described  as  Symmachus  heres!1 
Hardly,  Symmachuss  heir  would  be  his  own  son,  Memmius  Symmachus. 

For  Cracco  Ruggini,  Symmachus  completed  the  renovation  ofa  temple  of  Flora 
begun  before  his  death  by  Praetextatus.  Musso  objected  that  no  such  renovad  ons 
couid  have  been  un  dertaken  at  slate  expensa  after  382,  arguing  that  Memmius  restored 
the  temple  as  part  of  his  quaestorian  games  in  393,  as  part  of  Fhvians  "pagan  restora- 
tion,  1*‘)  But  his  quaestorian  games  did  not  fall  during  Flavian's  consular  year  (394), 
ñor  is  there  any  other  evidence  for  temple  restoration  forming  part  of  any  games — 
ñor  is  it  likely,  given  the  expense  of  the  games  themselves.  Furthermore,  Aur. 
Symmachus  tookcare  to  keep  his  distarme  from  Eugeniuss  regime. 

According  to  Matthews,  these  lines  offer  "a  speciíic  point  of  information,  as  firm 
and  precise  as  any  in  the  poem. I2S  Specific,  but  not  firm  and  hardly  "information.' 
We  must  not  overlook  the  strange  but  emphatic  qualiiication:  Flora  alone  rejoices  in 
his  consulate.  What  is  the  point  of  that  If  the  prefect  was  really  cónsul,  how  can 
he  possibly  have  had  only  one  admirer,  and  that  a  goddess?  What  ofhis  wife  and 


111.  Botli  refer  to  Ofybnaci  gentnsque  el  aominis  heres  m  Prud.  Contra  Syinm.  i.  554.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
praise  an  aristocrat  in  terms  ot  his  descent  trom  long-dead  ancestors,  and  quite  another  to  use  herís 
to  distinguish  the  younger  of  two  homonyms  while  the  eider  (in  Memmius  s  case)  is  still  alive. 

uj.  Ihe  one  strength  oí  Mazzarinos  identification  is  Symmachus  pére  as  prefect  and  Symmachus  fils 
as  heir. 

124-  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 111;  Musso  1979, 191-103;  Roda  1973,  Si. 

115.  Matthews  1970, 470;  as  he  rightly  argües,  it  must  therefore  exelude  Potnpeianus. 
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tamil)'7  And  why  did  Flora  rejoice  because  ofa  temple  built  by  someonc  other  than  the 
refect  himself?  Even  within  the  hyperbolic  terms  of  an  invective  there  must  be  some 
¡V  for  this  puzzling  complex  of  remarkably  precise  claims. 

]t  has  often  been  held  a  fatal  holc  in  the  case  for  Praetextatus  that  he  was  ne/er 
onsul-  Yet  he  was  cónsul  desígnate  when  he  díed.  If  he  had  just  lived  tíll  1  January  385 
the  year  would  ever  after  have  been  known  by  his  ñame,  a  fact  mockingly  and  repeat- 
edly  underüned  by  at  least  one  contemporary.  In  a  letter  written  perhaps  only  days  aiter 
the  event  Jerome  contrasts  Praetextatus’s  death  with  the  recent  death  ofhis  ffiend  Lea. 
Like  the  poet,  he  refers  to  Praetextatus  obliquely  by  title;  while  Lea  is  in  heaven,  the 
'cónsul  desígnate”  is  in  helL  He  goes  on  to  draw  a  vivid  picture  of  Lea  “in  the  bosom  of 
i\brahant  looking  on  the  rich  man  in  his  purple,  the  cónsul  notyct  in  his  triutnphal  robe ¡ 
but  already  cursed,  begging  for  a  drop  of  water  from  the  tip  of  her  finger”126  Finally, 
when  telling  his  famous  anecdote  about  Praetextatus  and  Damasus  thirteen  years  later, 
Jerome  again  refers  to  him  as  “the  wretch  who  died  cónsul  designa  te"1 27  There  was 
good  ieason  for  connecting  Praetextatuss  death  with  his  failure  to  become  cónsul  It 
was  common  knowledge  that  he  was  ill  and  died  just  before  reaching  the  consulate  to 
whieh  he  had  been  designated.  Our  poet  is  surely  making  the  same  point 

We  gawin  an  earlier  chapter  how  Praetextatus  got  permission  from  court  to  allow 
Symmachus,  in  his  capacity  as  city  prefect,  to  recover  objeets  looted  from  pagan  tem¬ 
ples  (Cb.  2.  O-  Little  was  done  before  Praetextatus  died,  but  it  may  be  that  the  one 
temple  that  managed  to  recover  its  plundered  statues  was  Flora's.  The  advantage  of 
thishypothesis  over  Cracco  Ruggini's  is  that  it  is  an  independently  documented  col- 
laboration  between  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus  in  a  matter  conceming  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  pagan  temples.  Both  their  ñames  will  have  been  included  in  the  dedication 
commemoratmg  their  work,  in  which  Praetextatus  will  naturally  and  properly  have 
been  styled  cónsul  designatus— perhaps  even  just  comal. 

Once  a  man  had  been  designated  cónsul  he  was  regularly  so  styled  in  official  doc- 
uments/28  normally  but  not  invariably  with  the  limiting  participle  designatus.  The  cur- 
susinscription  to  a  statue  of  Symmachus ’s  father  erected  by  the  senate  after  his  death 
while  still  cónsul  desígnate  in  376  describes  him  simply  as  cónsul 129  In  a  letter  sending 
his  apologies  for  not  attending  the  upeoming  inauguration  of  Syagrius,  Symmachus 
addresses  the  cónsul  desígnate  straightforwardly  as  cónsul  amplissime.110  When  asking 
the  emperors  to  erect  statues  to  Praetextatus  a  month  or  so  later  he  styles  him  “the 


•i6.  Ep.  23,  i,  and  3;  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  the  rich  man  in  purple,  the  finger  and  the  watercome  trom 
Luke  ífi.  19-24,  which  Jerome  is  paraphrasing. 

ii7-  mfserabilís  Praetextatus,  qui  designatus  cónsul est  mortuus,  c.  loh.  Hicr.8. 

•18.  Por  examples  and  discussion,  Camcronin  CLRE 18-  20. 

liy.  Symmacho  vx.  pracjccto  urbi  consuli  pro  praejectis  prae torio... (UJi  us7)¡  Syminachuss  speech  of 
thanks  to  the  senate  for  supporting  his  father  s  nomination  (Or.  iv)  was  delivered  earlier  that  year,  but 
frnich  of  it  implies  that  he  was  already  cónsul. 

‘io.  Epp,  i,  jo,.  none  0f  hiS  other  letters  to  consuls  desígnate  specify  that  they  are  still  desígnate:  for 
example,  to  Ausonius  (Epp-  i.  19, 10,  u)j  Neoterius  eos.  389  ( Epp .  v.  38);  Theodorus  eos.  398  (Epp.  v. 
S-6,  »o~n). 
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man  you  justly  appoinlcd  cónsul.-  Smcc  he  did  not  Uve  givc  his  ñame  ,0  the 

b  '7r,P,1,0n  this  relurbishcd  temple  „f  Flora  may  mdeed  I'"' 

”  the  only  ep.graphic  monument  to  Pmetex, atusa  amaniate.  That  Luid  ~ 

perteyhowonlyHorathewhorefoundanysatlrfacüoninyourconsulale-  ^ 

7  °ne  ad  H°W  COuld  Symmachus  be  Praetextatuss  heir»  Wheth 

not  there  was  really  a  pagan  party,  contemporánea,  hice  posterity  (Macrobios 
certainly  looked  on  Praetextatus  and  Symmachua  as  the  two  rnost  ffist,,,  '  |!  o 
«ana  of  the  age.  And  in  the  year  384  tl.ey  held  the  tw„  hlghest  civiban  offi  s  e 
wea,  togetber.  If  ever  there  reas  a  moment  when  paganiam  aeemed  poÍd  ' 
back  the  irutiative,  it  was  384.  Then  Praetextatus  died.  As  the  author  of  a  olea  f  u 
restoration  „f  the  altar  o/ Vlctory  tha,  very  year  and  the  official  charged  by  Prretl”  ! 
himself  ,0  reatore  looted  atatuea  ,o  temples,  Symmachua  mnst  have  seemTd 7 
obvtous  succeaaor  as  leader  of, he  pagan  canse.  The  word  Wis  no,  ¡nfrequenth,  „  a 
Of  a  wider  sor,  of  ancceaaion Symmachua  calla  hia  fhlher  "legitímate  heir  of  the 
erature  of  oíd,"  and  Jerome  hls  frieud  Paula  "the  heir  of  Pao,  Lose  ñame  sha  W 

ZZZSF*  - -  - — — .  devoj:::; 

!n  the  evcnt  Symmachua  proved  a  broken  raed.  Withln  barely  a  monlh  of 
rae, extatusa  death  he  resignad  hia  office  and  retlred  ,o  hia  esta, es  in  Campanla  l 

t  b  '  wr's  I*! thC  P°ethad  ¡nmÍnd' dKn he  «  before  L 

3S5,  by  uhcn  Symmachua  had  left  office  and  failed  lo  take  uP  hia  legacy.'  “  The  hZ 
nec  not  imply  that  the  restoration  of  the  temple  postdated  the  prefectos  death  onl 
that  Symmachus  became  his  heir  un  his  death.  P  X 

5 

fundere  qui  incautis  studuic  concepta  venena, 
inille  nocendi  vias,  totidem  cum  quaereret  artes; 
perdere  quos  voiuít,  percussit,  luridus  anguis, 
contra  deum  verum  frustra  bellare  paratus, 
qui  tacitus  semper  lugeret  témpora  pacis  55 

ne<c>  proprium  interius  posset  vulgare  doiorem 

L,  (cu.  hi,n  *  ,uld,í‘s ■ 

1 R  ;e,,sr  c  (coL  l6S4)  and  *"»  <**<). 

IJ3.  iymm.  kp.  1.  d,  1;  Jer.  Ep.  to8. 

«34-  Chostagaol  1961,  nó. 
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eager  to  spray  the  poisons  he  had  devised  on  the  unwary,  seeking  a  thousand 
ways  of  doing  harm  and  as  many  contrivances.  Those  he  wanted  to  ruin  he 
struck  down  like  a  ghastly  snake,  ready  as  he  was  to  fight  the  true  G'od  in  vain. 

He  would  always  lament  in  silence  times  of  peace,  unable  to  proclaim  his  own 
deepgríef. 

Cribes  have  solemnly  debated  this  “time  of  peace”  the  prefect  lamentad,  variously 
idcntifying  one  period  or  another  of good  relations  between  pagans  and  Christians.135 
But  does  anything  in  this  entire  passage  refer  to  the  reai  world  at  all?  Is  the  poet  sen- 
ously  accusing  the  prefect  of  indiscriminate  murder  by  poisaningi  If  so,  then  he  can 
hardly  be  thinkingof  the  Frigidus.  The  solution  lies  in  another  direction  entirely. 

This  "lurid  serpent”  who  laments  times  of  peace,  fights  against  the  true  god,  and 
pours  poison  down  the  throats  of  the  unwary  is  no  mortal  man  but — the  devil.  The  devil 
regularly  appears  in  Christian  Latín  texts  (especially  poetry)  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
oftensimply  as  serpeas  or  one  of  its  more  poetical  equivalents  (anguis,  coluber,  draco). 
There  are  countless  examples  in  poets  of  the  turn  of  the  century  like  Damasus,  Paulinus 
of  Nok,  Prudentius,  and  Claudius  Marius  Víctor.1  *  A  varié  ty  of  epithets  underline  dif- 
ferent  aspeets  of  his  evil  presence:  antiquus,  callídus,  cruentas,  improbus,  perfidus,  pro- 
fanus,  tortuosus — and  even  (as  in  CCP )  the  graphic  luridus  (sallow,  ghastly,  lurid). 
According  to  Evagriuss  Latín  translation  of  the  Lije  ojAntony  (§  40),  when  tempted  by 
the  devil  in  the  form  of  an  oíd  monk,  the  saint  recognized  lurídamfaciem  serpentis.  In 
manyofthesepassages  there  is  explicit  reíerence  to  the  serpent  s  venenum.  According  to 
Prudentius,  for  example,  the  serpent  sprays  all  earthly  things  with  his  poison.137  The 
dosest  single  parallel  is  perhaps  Paulinus  19. 71-73  (written  in  405),  describing  how 

lividus  incassum  serpeas  fremit  ore  cruento, 
lugens  humanam  ieiuna  fauce  salutem. 

'íhe  spiteful  serpent  vainly  hisses  with  its  bloodstained  mouth, 
and  with  hungry  jaws  laments  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

He  re,  j  iist  as  in  CCP  54-56,  the  serpent  laments  (lugeret  ~  lugens )  human  happiness. 

Ahíle  nocendi  vias  in  L  52  is  borrowed  from  the  milis  nocendi  artes  known  to  the 
Fury  Allecto  in  A  en.  vii.  338.  Not  surprisingly,  a  great  many  Christian  writers  applied 

«3i-  Por  the  varioussuggestions,  Bartalucci  1998, 118-19. 

O6-  Paul.Nol.  27. 573, 31. 83  and  107  (serpeas)  ¡  31. 184  (anguis);  19.  is8  and  18. 148  (liraco);  19. 161  (coluber); 
Prtid.  Per.  6. 23,  Cath.  3. 116, Synun.  i  pr.  38  (coluber);  Cath.  3. 111  (draco);  Apoth.  40 6,  Cath.  9. 91, 6. 141 
(serpeas). 

U7  Pnid.  Per.  14. 113-15:  dnico . . .  terrena . . .  wnniii  /  spargit  ventáis;  at  Ditt.  i.  1  Eve  is  stained  by  venenum 
frota  the  serpent’s  mouth;  Damasus  1. 21,  serpentis  dirá  venena;  Víctor,  Alethia  395,  serpeas  dirá  veneno; 
ib.  410-22,  the  serpeas  with  his  venenum;  Paulinus  16.  52-57,  the  devil  rabiáis  inflavit  colla  venenó 
and  pours  his  venom  into  the  hearts  of  the  wicked;  5. 31-34,  God  is  begged  to  ward  otf  the  venenum 
■with  which  the  serpeas  destroyed  Eve;  15. 156-58,  God  wards  otf  the  venena  of  tbe  serpeas  antiquus. 
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th1S  teg  to  the  devil,  the  earliest known  being  Martin  oíTours  and  Paulinus  Gf  N  i 
Contemporary  Christian  readers  wouid  at  once  have  identiíied  luridus  anvuis  f 

“C  PreíCCt  ÍS  bdng  Ídentífied  aS  0ne  ofthe  devil  took  in  Rome 

3»os.  Thatjs  certainly  a  damning  assessment,  butat  the  same  time  it  remores  th*  v  ^ 
o  peace"  and  the  accusation  ofpoisoning  from  the  human  realm.  It  is  the  son]*'"* 
the  bodies  of  the  unwary,  that  are  being  poisoned.  J  °0t 

The  second  passage  is  78-86,  describing  how  the  prefect  tried  to  seduce  Chri  r 
away  iraní  the  true  faith,  on  the  Flavian  identifica,™  one  of  the  most  im  '  !  J 
passages  for  the  hypothesis  ofan  aggressive  pagan  reaction:  P  1 


Christi  colas  multos  voluit  sic  perdere  demens, 
qui  veiient  sine  lege  morí,  donarct  honores 
oblitosque  sui  caperet  quos  daemortis  arte,  80 
inuneribus  cupiens  quorundam  frangerc  mentes 
aut  alios  faceré  prava  mercede  profanos 
mittereque  inferías  miseros  sub  Tartara  secum. 
solvere  qui  voluit  pia  foedera,  legas, 

Leucadium  fecit  fundos  curare t  Afrorum,  85 
perdere  Marcianum  fsibif  procónsul  ut  esset. 

In  his  marineas  he  wanted  to  destroy  many  Christians.  He  wouid  give  rewards 
to  those  willing  to  die  outside  the  <Chris,ian>  law,  men  when,  forgetful  of 
themselveSj  he  would  ensnare  through  demonio  artífice,  sceking  to  weaken  the 
mmds  o(  tome  by  gifts  and  turo  others  away  from  God  for  a  patay  reward 
sendmg  the  wretches  down  with  him  to  hell  aS  an  offering  to  the  dead.  Belog 
eager  to  break  the  sacred  laws  and  pinos  commandments,  he  persuaded 

Leuead.us,  m  charge  of  the  estáte*  of  Africa,  to  com.pt  Marcianos  so  that  he 
might  be  his  procónsul. 

The  last  two  Unes  are  firmly  anchored  ¡n  the  real  World,  and,  taken  oot  of  conte», 
he  hrst  might  be  thought  to  Imply  actual  warfare.  Bul  the  eraphasis  falla  on  those  W- 

"dk",]  tü  d¡e  °UtSÍd,!  t,,e  ,aW^  nMP“Ple  J/mg  i-  battle,  butpeople  prepai 
o  d.c  outs.de  the  faith,  that  is  to  say,  abandon  Christianity  and  risk  going , o  hell  Ji 
they  d,e.  The  sweeping  "destroy"  (perdere)  of  linc  78  is  at  once  quaMed  by  W 
and  weaken,  w,th  bribes  and  gifts,  not  warfare;  and  the  objeets  of  these  atocles  are 
some,  others,  Leucadius  and  Marcianos.  It  is  frustrating  that  Leocadios  and 

TS  r  0tl,“"''Se  l“'knÜWn'  but ' “ntext  su8g«ts  no  more  than  aposiacyl 
return  for  the  bribe  of  some  office  (Conclusión).  As  before,  olí  this  warfare  is  apiri, „al,‘ 

and  „s  Vicünrs  are  a  few  individuáis,  not  whole  armles.  We  might  compare  Augustine  J 
descriptron  of  the  tonguc  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Victorinus  in  his  pagan  days  as  «the 

13S.  For  numerous  examples,  cited  m  ful),  Courcclle  1984, 541-49. 
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ati  sharp  weapon  with  which  he  had  destroyed  many.”135  The  fací  that  the  prefect 
jtrts  these  things  daemonis  arte  (80)  picks  up  the  demoniac  inspiration  of 51-56  (tnitte 
n0C¿iidi-  ■  ■  drfes,  52).  None  of  this  fits  Flavians  role  in  the  rebeüion  of  392-94, 


Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  claim  that  the  prefect  was  "matched  up  to  the  throne 
ofjove"  (Une  26).  With  Froehner's  ¡actatis  for  tractaius,  this  becomes  a  pagan  boast  that 
the  Christian  poetismocking.  While  perfectlyacceptable  for  Flavian,  it  fits  Praetextatus 
much  better  ifwe  take  into  accountjerome’s  claim,  in  a  letter  written  only  days  after  his 
Jeath  ( Ep ■  23.  3),  that  Praetextatus  ‘‘is  a  prisoner  in  the  foulest  darkness,  not  (as  his 
wrctehed  wife  falsely  clairas)  in  the  royal  abode  of  the  Milky  Way.”  Jerome  repeats  the 
point  in  anolhcr  contemporary  letter  (Ep.  39.3),  reproaching  Paula  for  not  believing  that 
herdaughter  Blesilla  is  in  heaven  when  "the  devil’s  handmaid”  (namely  Paulina)  fanta¬ 
sees  that  her  unbelieving  husband  is  in  heaven  (infidelem  maritum Jingitin  caelutn). 

The  fact  that  Jerome  makes  essentially  the  same  point  twice  suggests  that  Paulina 
really  did  make  such  a  claim — which  he  expected  Paula  to  recognize.  Why  “clevil's 
handmaid"  ( ancilla )?  Perhaps  because  Paulina  refers  to  herself  as  “handmaid  to  the 
gods  (f amuí  a  divis)  in  her  only  known  work,  the  long  and  moving  poem  on 
Praetextatus  inscribed  (together  with  two  on  her  by  Praetextatus)  on  his  surviving 
íunerary  monument.wu  Where  did  she  say  that  Praetextatus  wasin  heaven?  The  natural 
assumptionls  in  the  same  poem.  Yet  there  are  problems  with  this  hypothesis.  in  the 
hrst  place,  the  poem  itselfcontains  no  such  explicit  claim.  Second,  Jerome  inust  have 
written  long  before  the  completion  and  erection  of  the  monument.  Third,  the  stan¬ 
dard  modero  treatment  of  these  poems,  by  Polara,  argües  that  they  were  inscribed 
years  later  and  written  by  someone  else  in  the  ñames  of  the  couple.141 

It  is  certainly  odd  to  find  husband  and  wife  addressing  each  other  on  their  joint 
tunerar)’ monument.  On  general  stylistic  grounds  Polara  argued  that  all  three  are  by 
the  same  hand,  in  which  case  the  writer  could  not  have  been  Praetextatus,  since  the 
poem  ascribed  to  Paulina  mentions  his  death.  And  while  Paulina  could  have  written 
this  poem,  it  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  she  wrote  the  other  two,  both  of  which  praise  her 
to  tlie  skies. 

But  itis  not  hard  to  Overeóme  these  diííiculties.  In  the  ixrst  place,  while  the  poems 
are  undoubtedly  similar,  Paulina’s  has  two  metrical  irregularities  absent  from  the  two 
poems  ascribed  to  Praetextatus.142  The  metrical  practi.ee  of  the  other  two  (admittedly 


09.  quo  Ido  grandi  et  aculo  inultos  piremerat,  Conf.  8.  +.  9. 

140  ^  vi-  í779  =  ILS  1159;  some  brief  notes  in  F.  Buecheier,  CLE  ( Antk .  Lal.  ii,  1,  j88i),  111. 

*4i.  Polara  1987, 40-65;  for  some  second  thoughts,  Polara  in  Consolino  2000, 107-26. 

*41,  ”^e  *econd-footspondeee*e/Hp¡«m  déme  in  34  {where  Buecheier  outrageously  “corree Is’  to  exempla) 
and  loimh-foot  anapaest famutam  divis  dicas  in  24. 
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only  eighteen  Unes)  is  stricter.  Second,  Paulinas  contribution  is  a  highly  idiosync 
and  deeply personal piece,  not at  all  the sort otpoem  one  expects  to iind  on  a 
monument.  She  refuses  to  speak  of  Praetextatus’s  pubÜc  career,  on  the  ground  ifotH 
considerad  such  honors  transient  and  trivial,  and  devotes  more  than  a  third  of  ,U 
poem  to  their  shared  reUgious  life,  in  particular  to  the  fact  that  he  initiated  her  ,nt0  J 
his  mystenes.  Third,  there  is  the  extreme  disproportion  in  length  between  the  thr 
poems:  Paulina  forty-one  Jines,  Praetextatus  six  and  twelve  fines,  each  the  solé  inserí 
tion  on  oneside  of  the  monument.lt  mightseem  natural  that  the  poem  on  Praetextat^ 
obviously  the  more  important  person,  shoutd  be  the  longest  of  the  three,  yet  ítisin  ^ 
more  about  Paulina  than  Praetextatus.  With  only  minor  modiiieations  muchofit  coulj 
m  fact  have  been  transferred  to  the  much  shorter  poems  on  Paulina.  Anyon e 
commissioned  toprovide  one  poem  for  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  monument  would 
surely  have  produced  three  more  conven  tional  poems  of  much  the  same  length. 

Except  for  a  four-line  appendix  to  Paulinas  poem,  all  three  are  couched  in  the  pre 
sent  tense  throughout  as  if  both  were  alive.  While  this  can  be  explained  naturally 
enough  as  a  dramatic  device,  another  possibility  is  that  the  three  poems  were  actually 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  couple.  This  would  better  explain  the  rather  abrupt 
final  four  lines  in  which  PauÜna  briefly  laments  Praetextatus  s  death  and  expresas  her 
conviction  that  they  will  soon  be  together  again: 


i 


his  nunc  ademptis  inaesta  coniunxmaceror. 

feüx,  maritum  si  superstitem  mihi 

divi  de  dissen  t,  sed  tamen  felix,  tua 

quia  sum  fuique  postque  mortem  mox  ero.  (38-41) 

Now,  robbed  of  these  things,  I,  your  grief-stricken  wife,  am  wasting  away.  Happy 
would  I  have  been  had  the  gods  granted  that  my  husband  outlive  me.  Yet  I  am 
still  happy  because  1  am  yours,  was  yours,  and  soon  shall  be  yours  after  death. 

The  transpon  is  unsatísfactory.  In  contcxt,  the  “things"she  has  lost  (his nunc  ademptis, 
38)  must  be  the  various  honors  (insignia,  37)  she  has  won  through  Praetextatus  and 
which  have  made  her  the  envy  of  her  peers.  Yet  Praetextatus's  death  did  not  really  take 
any  of  these  things  away.  What  she  lost  was  Praetextatus  himself.14*  Tlie  awkward 
transpon  suggests  that  fines  38-4.  are  a  later  supplement  to  an  otherwíse  complete 
poem  written  by  Paulina  herself  while  Praetextatus  was  still  alive.  In  comparison  with 
the  leisurely  treatment  of  their  shared  initiations,  the  expression  of  her  grief  is  cun 
ously  períunctory.  1  suggest  that  the  three  poems  were  not  originally  composed  for 
inscription  on  a  funerary  monument  They  are,  after  all,  remarkably  long  and  personal 
for  such  a  purpose  and  locatíon.  As  an  alternative  occasion  1  suggest  the  fortíeth 


H3-  te, tune  adempto  would  have  made  a  more  satrsíaetory  transí!, on,  picking  up  ten  earlier  examples  of  te 
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anniversary  commemorated  on  the  front  on  the  monument  ( coniuncti  sirnul 
tíX¿runt  ann(os)  xi). 

pully  hall  of  Paulinas  poem  is  devoted  to  the  fact  that  Praetextatus  had  encouraged 
.^r  to  share  aü  his  mystery  initiations.  Her  proud  claim  that  through  Praetextatus 
'though  unknown,  I  am  known  by  all"  (ignoto  noscor  ómnibus),  implies  a  notoriety 
(conftrwed  by  the  two  letters  of  Jerome)  that  may  not  have  met  with  the  universal 
jpproval  she  claims.  Paulina  is  one  of  only  two  women  named  in  Symmachuss  exten- 
sive  correspondence  (the  other  being  the  Vestal  Virgin  Primigenia  found  guilty  of 
unchastity)14'’  We  may  contrast  lüs  praise  of  his  own  (unnamed)  daughter's  more 
traditional  skill  at  working  wool!  We  have  already  seen  that  Paulina  disagreed  with 
Symmachus  about  the  proper  commemoration  of  her  husband  (p.  725).  On  any  hypo- 
thesis  the  monument  was  inscribed  in  two  stages.  The  eccentric  spacing  on  the  front 
>howsthatroom  was  leftbeneath  Praetextatus’s  cursus  for  the  subsequent  addi  tion  of 
paulinas,  as  often  happens  (then  as  now)  on  joint  monuments  for  husband  and  wife. 
Paulina  (I  suggest)  had  an  existing  poem  of  her  own  inscribed  on  the  rear  with  a  brief 
appendix  to  make  it  funerary.  Praetextatus's  poems  on  Paulina  were  added  later 
together  with  her  cursus  after  she  died. 

A  partial  parallel  is  provided  by  the  tombstone  of  a  poet  who  must  have  died  at 
about  the  same  time:  Rufius  Festus  signo  Avientos.  His  son  Placidus  added  to  his  own 
funerary  epigram  a  poem  by  Festus  “about  himself  to  the  goddess  Nortia.”l4S  In  it  the 
poet  looks  back  contentedly  on  his  life,  honors,  marriage,  children,  ancestors,  and 
local  religious  traditions,  evidently  in  oíd  age.  Whether  or  not  he  wrote  it  with  this 
aun  in  miad,  Festus's  poem  (perhaps  an  excerpt  from  a  longer  work)  makes  a  highly 
appropriate  epitaph.  Toward  the  end  of  their  Uves  Praetextatus  and  Paulina  may  like- 
wise  have  written  (and  if  not  formally  published,  at  any  rate  circulated  among  their 
friends)  a  cycle  of  poems  about  their  life  together. 

If  the  poems  were  available  before  the  completion  of  the  monument,  that  would 
explain  how  Jerome  carne  to  know  them  so  soon.  Symmachus  too  seems  to  have 
known  Paulina's  poem  as  early  as  Jerome.  In  the  very  letter  in  which  he  requests  the 
emperor  toercct  statues  to  Praetextatus’s  memory,  Symmachus  remarks  that  he  makes 
the  request  “not  because  he  would  wish  for  any  such  earthly  reward,  for  he  spurned 
all physical  pleasuxes  as  merely  transitory”  (gaudia  corporis...ut  caduca  calcavit,  Reí. 
12. 2).  According  to  Paulina, 


quid  nunc  honores  aut  potestates  loquar, 
hominumque  votis  adpetita  gaudia, 
quac  tu  caduca  ac  parva  semper  autumans 
divum  sacerdos  infulis  celsus  clues.  (18-21) 


14 4-  Synim.  Ep.  i.  48  (Paulina);  ix.  147- 48  (Primigenia). 

H5-  it,  Festus  vx.  de  se  ad  dtam  Norttatn,  ILS 1944,  wiih  Cameron  1995, 251-53. 
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Why  should  ]  mención  your  high  offices,  and  the  joys  men  seckin  their  pnycr 
vvhich  you  have  always  considered  transient  and  trivial,  well  known  as  yauT 
in  your  priestly  headbands  as  a  priest  of  thc  gods. 

Since  the  letter  ciearly  predates  the  statue,  it  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  8nu  r  . 
that  the  poem  imítate*  Symmachus.  This  is  noc  impossible.  Yet  the  idea  is  more  ' * 
eriully  developed  in  the  poem,  where  there  is  a  radical  contrast  between  worldlyVi 
spmtual  rewards,  whereas  in  Symmachus  no  more  is  implied  than  that  PraetextAt" 
thought  statues  ostentado*  Ñor  is  this  a  mere  praeteritio;  remarkably  enouch 
thirty-nmc  Unes  the  poem  mentíais  none  of  Praetextatus*  worldy  honors»*  n!" 
probability  that  Symmachus  echoes  the  poem  would  be  increased  if  Jerome  iikew  * 
writing  before  the  erection  of  the  statue,  did  so  too. 

According  to  Jerome,  Paulina  claimed  that  her  dead  husband  vas  now  i»  lácteo  caá 
palatio.  Títere  is  no  such  precise  claim  in  the  poem.  Nothing  closer  than  Unes  8-9  where 
Paulina  praises  Praetextatus  for  his  study  of  the  writings  (Greek  and  Latín)  of  “the  wise 
to  whom  the  gate  ofheaven  lies  opea."-  According  to  ene  widespread  view,  usually  das' 
Sihed  as  Pythagorean,  it  was  to  the  moon  that  human  souls  went  aiter  death,  and  the 
moon  itsdfis  sometímes  identiíied  as  the  “gate"  ofheaven.»*  For  others  it  was  the  Milkv 
Wty  and  the  tropical  signs  of  Cáncer  and  Capricom  were  held  to  be  the  gates"  through 
vviuch  souls  liad  to  pass  011  their  way  to  and  then  back  from  heaven  It  is  unlikely  that 
Jerome  was  simply  embellishing  Paulinas  words  on  the  basis  of  his  own  knowledge  since 
this  Une  reíers,  not  to  Praetextatuss  own  posthumous  location,  but  to  his  study  whife  alive 
of philosophers  who  wrote  on  the  subject.  Furthennore,  Jerome s  own  contrast  between 
thepalace  in  thesky  envisaged  by  Paulina  and  thefoul  darknessofhell  where  Praetextatus 
has  maliy  gone  suggests  that  he  is  quoting  her  actual  words.  The  phrase  in  lácteo  caeli  vola- 
tío  calis  íorth  two  observatíons.  First,  “milky  palace  of  the  sky/  with  its  transferred  epithet, 
is  the  elevated  dichón  ofpoetry,  meaning  “palace  in  the  Milky  Way."  Second,  we  haveonly 
to  invert  the  hrst  two  words  and  we  have  dte  greater  part  of  an  iambic  senarius:  caá  lácteo 
paiatto.  I  suggest  that  Jerome'*  quotatíon  is  an  actual  fragment  from  anotherpoem  by 
I  aulina,  not  mduded  on  the  Praetextatus  monument. 

Let  us  return  tu  the  CCP  and  thc  pagan  boast  that  the  preíect  Vas  snatched  up  lo 
the  throne  ot  jove."  Altitough  the  boaster  ¡s  not  Itere  identiiied  as  the  prefeets  wife,  tile 


wl  y  “ ,hC  ¡nsitription  „„  ,1,,  b„,  eveoso  o„ 

the  o*...  h.|d  poet.calstyfe:  r.g,  1LS  ..4.-4.  fo,  P,l)LUl„5  PVR  (ChasL„„I 

"****  ** 48  fcr  p”“s  i* .»» 

.i7’  símoivrt'  zs  cM,TT’  'r  1 40  '+i' ,,,,i  7  ^ 

.48.  C.umonti941,l77-í51(17gan,j20ln_lfWtht,t.gate..motif)_  ' 

,49'  nST  S7'  '■  *’  CT"  *»  *“«•  "•  *  Wh»  n-pretents  the  «mi  rf 

Vakntmtan  I  lookmg  down  ex  arce  sidérea  in  Reí.  3.  20. 

150.  Ür  .U  any  rale  not  on  the  Mirviv.ng  monument;  there  nuy  have  been  others. 
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,ther  halfof  Jerome's  contrast  does  appear  at  the  end  of  the  poem  (n.6-22),  where  it  is 
.  incessantprayers  and  vows  of  the  prefect’s  wife  thathave  “sent  the  wretch  headlong 
1 1  hell"  ( praecipitetn  inferios  miserum  sub  Tortora  misit).  Indeed,  a  little  earlier  in  Ep.  13. 
•  it  is  predsely  in  Tortoro  that  Jerome  places  Praetextatus.  Justlike  Jerome,  the  Christian 
poet  uiakes  fon  of  the  contrast  between.  the  hoped  for  and  actual  destination  ofhis 
p  )gin  vicdmssoul  afterdeath.151  More  significant  stíll,  both  link  this  change  ofdirection 
to  his  wife  s  prayers.  This  certainly  fits  Praetextatus  better  than  any  other  candidate. 


7 

Tosum  up,  there  are  decisive  objections  to  Flavian,  and  every  argument  produced 
m  his  favor  Hts  Praetextatus  better.  Hiere  are  in  addition  seven  details  that  point 
specifically  to  Praetextatus,  none  perhaps  individually  compeUing  but  cumulatively 
(I  would  submi  t)  irresistible; 

(1)  The  poet  makes  much  play  with  the  word  sacratus  (lines  6, 34, 46,  76, 88,  and 
always  ironic.  The  two  most  obvious  cases  are  lines  34  (“sed  fuit  in  tenis  nulius 
sacra tiorillo”)  and  4 6  ("sacratus  vester  urbi  quid  praestitit,  oro”).  It  is  not  a  standard 
termof pagan  cult.lsI  But  it  does  occur  repeatedly  in  the  celebrated  monumentslisting 
the  initiations  of  Praetextatus  and  his  wife: 

d.  m.Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  augur,  p[o)ntifex  Vestae,  pontifex  Sol[is],  quin- 
decimvir,  curialis  Herc[u]Iis,  sacratus  Libero  et  Eleus[ni]s,  hierophanta,  neocorus, 
tauroboiiatus,  pater  patrum . . .et  Aconia  Paulina  cJr.,  sacrata  Cereri  et  Eleusiniis, 
sacrata  apud  Eginam  Hecatae,  tauroboliata,  hierophantria.  (ILS 1259) 

On.  another  inscription  Paulina  is  styled  sacrata  no  fewer  than  three  times: 

sacmtae  apud  Eleusinam  deo  Iaccho  Cereri  et  Corae,  sacra  tae  apud  Laernam 
deo  Libero  et  Cereri  et  Corae,  sacratae  apud  Aeginam  deabus.  (ILS  1260) 

lt  was  evidently  standard  (though  never  common)  imperial  Latín  for  an  inidate  (in  a 
literary  text  first  attested  in  Apuleius).1Si  Inscriptions  attest  sacrati  of  Mithras,  and 
Arnobius  and  Augustine  both  use  it  of  initiates.ls<  Since  the  word  could  also  mean 
“cursed,”  it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  Christian  would  be  amused  by  its  repeated  application 
to  Praetextatus  and  his  wife  and  prompted  to  exploit  the  double  meaning.  Jerome 


*5'  The  jibes  of  Jerome  and  the  CCP  poet  might  explain  why  Paulina  chose  not  to  have  the  Milky  Way 
poeminscribed  011  the  monument. 

Adamiki9¡>í,  «7  (on  line  <5)  claims  that  sacratus  in  the  CCP  =  pontifex,  which  cannot  be  true. 
bj-  Metam.  xi,  23, 24,  and  27,  with  Gwyn  GritHths  1975, 308. 

'54-  Clauss  1991, 21;  Arnob.  Adir.  púg.  v.  19;  Augustine,  Ep.  17. 4;  City  ofGod  ii.  26. 
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reacted  in  the  same  way.  in  his  letter  to  Marcella  he  suggests  that,  just  as  the  beggar 
Lazarus  in  heaven  looked  on  the  rich  man  in  the  torments  of  hell,  so  the  pious  Lea 
looks  upon  the  dead  Praetextatus  as  non  pahmtum  consuletn,  sed  sacratum  ( Ep .  23,  ?)f 
which  I  take  to  mean  “not  now  a  cónsul  in  his  triumphal  robes  but  a  man  curscd."11" 
Prudentius  makes  the  martyr  Romanus  address  his  pagan  persecutor  as  sacrate," 
where  it  seems  natural  to  iind  the  same  double  meaning.1^  As  we  shall  see,  it  may  be 
more  than  coincidence  that  Jerome  and  the  CCP  poet  both  make  the  same  pun. 

(2)  The  poet  claims  to  be  addressing  those  who  worship  the  Sibyl’s  cave,  the  loíty 
Capítol  oíjupiter,  the  Lares  of  Priam,  the  shrine  of  Vesta,  the  goddess  who  marriea 
her  brother  (Juno),  the  cruel  boy  (Cupid),  and  then  (lino  6)  those  whom  only  the 
purple  toga  praetexta  consécrales”  (purpurea  tjuos  sola  facit  praetexta  sacratas).  Most 
crides  see  line  6  as  simply  a  roumiabout  way  of  identifying  pontífices,  entitled  to  wear 
the  toga  praetexta  on  testal  occasions.'57  But  most  aristocratic  Román  pagaos  Were 
pontifls.  And  how  are  pontiíís  made  sacrati?  And  why  by  the  purple  toga  «/o/te?1'1' 
Many  other  elite  Romans  besldes  pontiffs  were  entitled  to  wear  the  praetexta ,  and 
there  were  other  pontifical  insignia.  When  the  poet  goes  to  such  pañis  to  make  a  claim 
that  is  both  untrue  and  irrelevant  we  at  least  expect  it  to  be  witty.  There  is  only  one 
explanation  that  supplies  the  required  point:  his  subject  is  an  initiate  (¡acratus) 
cailed— Praetextatus!1*'  Our  poet  was  not  the  only  contemporary  to  play  on 
Praetextatus ’s  ñame  in  this  way.  Macrobius  does  so  too.160 

(3)  ln  his  letter  on  the  death  of  Lea,  paraphrasing  a  passage  in  Luke,  Jerome  draws 
a  vivid  picture  of  Praetextatus  in  hell  begging  Lea,  who  is  in  heaven,  for  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  tip  of  her  íinger.161  There  need  be  no  particular  reason  for  Jerome  s  choicé  of 
this  particular  passage  of  Scripture.  Anyone  suftering  in  the  fires  of  hell  would  natu- 
rally  be  thirsty.  But  suft'erers  from  dropsy  were  believed  to  be  permanendy  thirsty.  lf 
Praetextatus  sufi'ered  from  dropsy,  then  (as  Cracco  Ruggini  saw)  Jerome  would  be 
making  a  clever  and  malicious  }oke.,6í 

(4)  The  prominence  accorded  to  the  prefect’s  wife  at  the  end  of  the  poem  not  only 
fits  the  prominent  role  accorded  to  Paulina  on  Praetextatus’s  monument,  but,  more 
significant,  Jerome's  letters  on  Praetextatus's  death.  Writing  to  both  Marcella  and 
Paula  he  gloatingly  refers  to  Paulina  s  pathetic  belief  that  her  husband  was  in  heaven 


ISs.  "non  encore  promu,  mais  déjJ  sacré,"  Labourt,  where  “sacre”  preserves  the  ambiguity  of  the  Latín. 

ijó.  Per.  k.  116  (not  so  nken  in  the  Loeb). 

157.  Wytzes  1977. 160;  Adamik  i99Si  ¿>7- 

,S8.  This  solí,  like  the  sola  in  I.  m,  is  one  ofmany  illustrations  oí  the  importance  of  paying  due  atrention 
to  the  poet  s  einphasis,  so  central  a  fea  ture  of  an  invective. 

159.  'Ihistoowasseenby  Ellis  1879, 80;  cf.  Ruggini  1979, 78.  , 

160.  Macr.  Sai.  i.  6. 3, 25-X6.  Even  if  we  date  Firm.  Mat.  De  err.  as  late  as  346,  it  is  out  of  the  question  wa 
the  praetextatus  in  18,  6  could  also  be  Praetextatus  (so  Cracco  Ruggini  1998.  507,  mnintaining  «f 
impossible  view  that  Praetextatus,  sixty  years  oíd  in  384-  participated  in  the  toundannn  ú 
Constantinople  in  330!). 

161.  Jer.  Ep.  23. 3  -  Luke  16. 19-14- 

162.  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 83;  and  1998,  S°6  n-  J7- 


whcn  he  was  actually  in  hell  “*  The  objection  that  Flavian  too  may  have  liad  a  loyal 
*  n  Wife  misses  the  point.  PauÜna  was  something  of  a  public  figure  and  pagan 
[ctUt  in  her  own  right,  as  the  poems  on  her  husband's  funerary  monument  so  elo- 
quently  prodaim.  Jerome  represen ts  Christ  reproaching  Paula  for  lacking  the  convic- 
tjon  (albeit  misguided)  of  a  “pagan  woman"  (ethnica)  that  her  loved  one  was  now  m 
heaven,  in  the  following  sentence  further  characterizing  this  woman  as  “the  devils 
handmaid."  Obviously,  he  expected  Paula  to  identify  this  unnamed  woman. 

(5)  As  Bloch  engagingly  observed,  the  deities  supposedly  worshipped  by  the 
prefectare“nearly  idéntica!  with  those  worshipped  by  Praetextatus  and  hiswife.”IM  So 
convinced  was  he  of  the  traditional  identification  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  this 
was  beca  use  the  prefect  was  Praetextatus! 

(6)  On  f.  45  of  the  manuscript  that  carries  the  CCP  stands  the  signature  +[VE] 
TT1VS  AGOR1VS  BASIL1VS,  not  in  the  hand  of  the  original  text  scribe,  but  in  a  hand 
that  added  a  number  of  marginal  metrical  notes.165  The  natural  presumption  is  that 
thisis  the  ñame  of  an  early  owner.  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  this  Vettius 
Agorius  Basilius  is  to  be  identified  as  the  Vettius  Agorius  Basilius  Mavortius  eos.  5*7 
who  "revised"  the  Epodes  of  Horace.166  That  cannot  be.  Tliese  three  ñames  are  all  that 
were  ever  written,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that,  when  signing  his  ñame  in  M  with  some 
formality,  the  cónsul  omitted  his  diacritical  ñame.  Williamjefferson  Clinton  does  not 
sign  himself  William  Jefferson.  The  owner  of  the  manuscript  must  be  some  other 
member  of  the  family.  But  whoever  he  was  and  whatever  his  date  (no  earlier  than  the 
latefifth  century),  he  was  cleariy  a  descendant  oí  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus. 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  Basilius  did  not  know  the  identity  of  the  prefect  (the 
poem  has  no  tille  in  his  copy).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  leaves  that  carry  it  (which  are 
written  in  a  different  hand  and  glued  onto  the  rest  of  the  manuscript)  were  added  later 
than  Basilius ’s  day.  But  the  obvious  inference  is  that  he  knew  that  it  was  a  poem  on  his 
íamous  pagan  ancestor  and  attached  it  to  the  most  appropriate  book  in  his  library. 
Mazzarino  surprisingly  used  the  same  argument  against  identifying  the  prefect  as 
Praetextatus,  on  the  grounds  that  no  one  would  want  a  scurrilous  invective  on  his 
great-grandfather.167 1  must  confess  I  should  be  delighted  to  come  across  anything  of 
the  sort  on  an  ancestor  of  mine.168  It  is  surely  a  stronger  argument  for  the  identification 
than  against. 

(7)  The  last  piece  in  the  puzzle  (at  any  rate  the  last  we  are  likely  to  find)  was  pub- 
lislied  by  Dolbeau  in  1978.  Among  various  items  of  early  Christian  poetry  recorded  in 
a  library  catalogue  describing  tire  lost  holdings  of  the  Benedictíne  abbey  of  Lobbes  in 


16 i-  3- 3  and  39. 3. 
l6-*-  Bloch  1945, 130. 

l65-  CL/3  v(ipjo),  571  a;  for  more  Information,  Winstedt  1904, 111-15. 

I<l6  Carretón  1998,28-39. 

,6~-  Mazzarino  1938, 260-61. 

Ifi8.  Compare  the  eagerness  of  present-day  Australians  to  claim  descent  from  autbentíc  British  convicts. 
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Ihe  eleven  til  and  iwelfih  centuries,  ti, ere  appears  the  ,IHe  n 

Whatare  the  ^  * 

-  zz  ci;zz::z a  brless 

and  ,„  consequence  often  picked  np  the  aScripüons  o7“éh'  17^"'^  WWk* 

uther  anonymous  Chriatlan  verse  invectives  «  heve  fr«I  T'  *W° 
the  MeAdA„tm¡«m  fon,  the  openinv  li„e  of  J „„  penod'  one  ^“«d 

of N„,a,  probably „  accidenta,  7  “*7 

Pauünus.  The  Carmen  ad  senatorem  was  less  appmihf  1  ^  1116  í**ms  of 

and  ascribed  ,o  Cyprian.  Iris  i,„purtant  [o  bc  Z  ZlTbb Z  man“SCriJ’tS  °f 
ent  in  character,  involving  as  it  does  fh™  ,  ,  Lobbes  t,He  *«  quite  JiiTer- 

not)  well  grounded  and  plausible:  snbjec,  (pZ, 11ZZZ  C°ra“  » 

(Bishop  Damasus).  Prefect  was  a„  obv'ous  guess  since^Z  d  ^  “d  aWl,w 
but  not  so  the  ñames  Praetextatus  and  Damasus  The  I  ^  “  **“  P°em* 

medieval  reader  was  likely  to  come  across  Praetextatus  are  M^’T'  'Vherc  * 

neither  of  whom  identiiies  him  as  prefect  w  And  Dam  ^>b‘U*  and  Jero*"e^ 

for  writing  on  saints  and  ^  ^ 

Su,ely  hav<=  g^essed  Symmachus  (named  in  the  poe'  7  w  *******  'VOuId 
(aiithorofa  Contra  Symmachum)  aspoet  Theonl  ?  -  **  ******  ^  Prudent,lLS 
to  a  manuscrípt  of  Prudentius  Such  an  ysurvivingc°pywasindeed  attached 
coherent Information must gi^back tolete Mtiquity^'011  ^ ^  ^ 

where  it  is  eiven  in  m  .  '  s  epjgrams,  «ot  counting  those 

mightbe  «pee  ted  to  have  puSe^  ^  ^  ^ 

iiand,  since  itis  not  a  work  tobnnemnrl  7  1S  own  nai«e.  On  the  other 
pope),  it  may  a,  fot  haJe  c7 cuufed  7  7  ^  ™ 

might  have  carried  some  such  title  as  O  nymous  ^  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
by  a  member  ofthe  clergy  But  one  or  tw  "  *  T™™*  puUie&un  recently  deceased, 
can  it  have  been  easy  ^concT^^  T  ^  ^  *"  **  ^  «* 
have  become  notorious.  Siened  con'  -  fu-  !P  °  a  Poet-pope  whose  styie  must 

on  martyr-tombs  all  over  Rome  by  to  friend^eZp ^  en«K''ed 

títy  ofthe  subject  will  naturallv  h-,  k  igrapher  Filocalus.  The  iden- 

r ofRome  ¡- 

Dolbeau  1974  30,  no.  238. 

?reAdam¡k  ~  -  -•  ^ 

The  htter  point  ,s  «nade  by  Cracco  Ragg.n,  mS,  502.  PP  0  '1nd  K°m  "»*>  '*■ 
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j  pt>cm  of  his  own.1-  Passing  over  Jess  certain  cases,  it  will  be  enough  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing  double  echo: 

non  hic  Iunonis  nuptae  cum  fratre  sororís . . . 

necPhebi  numquam  verum  cortina  locuta,  (Heriger,  Vita  Usmari  i.  34$,  358) 

incestosque  déos,  nuptam  cum  fratre  sororem. . . 

quis  numquam  verum  Phoebi  cortina  locuta  est.  (CCP  4, 7) 

The  phrase  Phoebi  cortina  comes  from  Aen.  vi.  347,  but  not  the  framing  verum... 
/Muta.We  also  now  know  that  Heriger  shows  knowledge  of  a  number  of  other  poets 
lis  ted  in  the  Lobbes  catalogue.173 

The  final  proof  is  the  Identification  (albeit  mistaken)  of  the  subject  s  office  as  city 
prefect  The  original  title  presumably  offered  just  Praetextato  praefecto,  and  someone 
added  urbis  on  the  basis  of  the  strongly  Román  emphasis  of  the  CCP  to  which  so 
manymodern  critics  have  drawn  attention.  Whatever  we  make  ofthe  ascríption  to 
Damasus,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  versus...  de  Praetextato  praefecto 
urbis preserved  in  the  library  at  Lobbes  in  the  eleventh  century  were  indeed  the  CCP. 
If  the  library  had  survived,  no  one  would  ever  have  had  any  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  the  prefect. 

8 

If  the  prefect  of  the  CCP  is  Praetextatus,  half  the  title  offered  by  the  Lobbes  ascrip- 
üon  is  correct  That  is  enough  to  disprove  the  notion  that  it  is  simply  a  medieval  guess. 

It  also  creates  a  presumption  that  the  other  half  is  correct  Is  it  realfy  possible  that 
Pope  Damasus  wrote  the  CCP?  There  are  in  fact  three  sepárate  questions  here.  Could 
Damasus  have  wrítten  so  bad  a  poem?  Could  he  have  written  so  unpleasant  a  poem? 
Was  he  alive  at  the  time  it  was  written? 

First,  chronology.  One  fixed  point  is  Damasus’s  death  on  11  December  384. 
Theother  is  that  Praetextatus  must  have  been  dead  before  the  end  ofthe  year — or 
he  would  have  become  cónsul  on  1  January  385.  Some  have  put  Damasus’s  death 
first.mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  dramatic  date  ofMacrobius’s  Saturnalia,  assumíng 
that  ^etextatus  is  portrayed  alive  during  the  Saturnalia  (17-12  December)  of 
384,174  But  1  boPe  to  ^ave  shown  that  the  dramatic  date  is  not  384,  but  382  or  at 
ktesl3®3  (Ch.  7.  4).  Since  Jeromes  letter  contrasting  the  deaths  of  Blesilla  and 
Praetextatus  does  not  mention  the  death  of  Damasus,  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  Damasus  was  still  alive  at  the  time,  and  accordingly  that  he  díed 

Dolbeau  1981,38-43. 

•73.  Babcock  1986,  at  209-21. 

■74.  Shao2er  1986, 141-4.1;  Cracco  Rugginl  1979,  uS  (“negli  ultimi  giorni  di  dicembre  de!  384"). 
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aíter  Praetextatus.1"5  The  argument  ís  not  compelling,  but  that  dees  not prove  th 
assumption  incorrect. 

lí  an  ingenious  but  fragüe  series  of  combinations  by  Domenico  Vera  holdj 
Praetextatus  was  ulive  un  i  but  dead  by  10  December.'7*  Obviously,  that  would’  leave 
very  little  time  for  the  CCP.  But  if  any  une  of  the  iinks  in  Chis  chain  fails,  the  date  tads 
and  one  is  particularly  weak:  the  ciaim  that,  since  Symmachus  does  nut  identify  Bauto 
as  cónsul  desígnate  in  Reí.  47  (datable  by  the  gladiatorial  games  it  mentionsno  earlier 
than  2  December),  Praetextatus  must  still  have  been  alive  at  the  time.  But  he  does  not 
identify  Bauto  at  all.  Uve  unnamed  dux  he  mentions  might  be  one  of  at  least  two  other 
western  magistri  inilitum.  Obviously,  Symmachus  cannot  be  expected  to  speciíy  the 
íuture  honors  ufa  man  he  does  not  ñame.1"7 

Since  they  50  often  held  it  themselves  and  never  appointed  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional  two  per  year,  the  ordinary  consulate  was  not  only  the  highest  honor  the  emperors 
could  bestow  on  prívate  citizens,  but  exceptionally  rare.178  Tlte  consular  inauguration 
was  a  very  grand  affair  with  an  entire  weeks  games  involving  months  of  preparation 
and  enormous  expense.  It  would  have  detracted  considerably  from  the  honor  to  ask 
anyone  to  Hllin  for  someone  else  at  ten  days‘  110  tice.  For  his  games,  Bauto  was  no  doubt 
able  to  take  over  some  of  the  arrangements  long  since  set  in  motian  by  Praetextatus, 
but  the  personalized  ivory  diptychs  consuls  distributed  could  notsimply  be  transferred 
from  one  man  to  another,  and  we  happen  to  know  tlvat  Bauto’s  were  ready  in  time.  We 
also  know  that  Augustine,  newly  appointed  rhetor  of  Milán,  was  ready  with  a  pane 
gyric  for  Bauto  on  j  January.17''  The  lates t  law  addressed  to  Praetextatus  as  praetorian 
prefect  is  dated  4  September  384,  and  once  we  leave  Macrobius  out  of  account,  there 
are  no  grounds  for  placing  his  deatlv  later  than  November  or  even  Uctober.lw 

Not  that  we  need  to  aliow  more  than  a  couple  of  days  for  the  composition  of  122 
lines  of  doggerel.  O11  the  basis  oínuper  in  113,  it  has  some  times  been  argued  that  the 
temple  of  Flora  was  renovated  aíter  the  prefect  s  death,  invplying  an  interval  between 
his  death  and  the  writing  of  the  poem.wl  But  the  poet  uses  temporal  adverbs  very  freely 
to  fill  out  liis  lines  ( súbito  four,  sempersix  times),  and  even  though  he  only  uses  nuper 
once,  ít  would  be  rash  to  press  its  chronological  iraplications.  It  is  enough  that  it  implies 
the  later  end  of  the  tliree  months’  duration  of  the  prefect  s  illness.  Once  it  is  recogmzed 


175.  Ep.  39J  so  Cavallera  1922,  23  24.  For,  Chaslagnoi  1962, 224;  against,  Sluinzer  1986, 241  n.  so;  Rebeních 
1992, 164  o.  1J7. 

176.  Vera  1981, 341-42;  and  in  Koimnia  7  (1983),  133-42;  Shanzer  1986, 241-42. 

177.  Bauto  is  the  standard  guess  (Seeck,  Stein,  Piganiul,  Vera),  on  the  assumption  that  the  consulate  must 
he  a  reward  for  a  recent  victory,  but  Aibogaslcs  and  Rumoridus  cannot  be  exduded  (Demamlt. 
"Magister  militum"  in  RE  Supp.  xu  [1970],  607- 12).  Hiere  is  aiso  another  possibility:  as  Seeck 
suggested,  the  substituto  cónsul  could  have  been  Arcadius,  not  Bauto  at  al!  ( CLRE 19). 

178.  For  imperial  monopolization  oí  the  consulate,  Canveron  in  CLRE  5-6. 

179.  Syinm.  E¡>.  iv.  15;  Aug.  Contra  lilt.  Petihani  iii.  25. 30;  Cuurceile  1950, 80-82. 

180.  Vera  also  argües  that  the  *j!/ewie»  thcatri  valuptates  the  people  refused  on  the  news  of  his  death 
(Symm.  Reí.  10)  were  tiloso  of  12-14  December,  but  obviously  there  are  earlier  possibilities. 

181.  Chastagnol  1909, 143 11. 4  (“assez  longteinps  aprés”).  1  leave  out  of  eount  Grunewald’s  gap  of  íorty  yeats. 
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that  iustitium  refers  to  the  mourning  inspired  by  news  of  his  death,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  poet  was  writing  no  more  than  a  day  or  two  after.  The  symptoms  of  dropsy 
*erc  so  conspicuous  that  it  must  have  been  common  knowledge  that  Praetextatus  was 
seriously  ¡11.  Modern  newspapers  regularly  have  draft  obituaries  of  the  sick  and  elderly 
^adyand  Damasus  may  well  have  sketched  out  his  invective  in  anticipation. 

The  philological  issue  calis  for  a  more  minute  inquiry.  According  to  Romano, 
nothing  in  the  style  or  prosody  of  the  CCP  suggests  Damasus,  and  Cracco  Ruggini 
agrees  that  it  is  simply  not  good  enough  for  Damasus.182  Paschoud  goes  so  far  as  to 
praise  Damasus  for  "his  perfect  mastery  of  classical  meter  and  diction.”18*  Recent  years 
haveseen  a  more  positive  assessment  of  Damasus’s  verse,  universally  condemned  by 
earlier  critics  for  its  poverty  of  thought,  metrical  errors,  and  repetitious  style.164  But 
rehabilitaron  should  not  be  pressed  too  far,  While  individual  epigrams  have  a  certain 
rugged  dignity,  when  read  in  sequence  they  revea!  a  very  Limited  vocabulary  of  classi- 
cizing formulas  endlessly  reeyeled  with  minimal  variation.  This  is  exactly  the  style  of 
the  CCP. 

First  a  few  examples  from  Damasus:  the  formula  servat/servas  qui  altaría  Christi 
closes  16.  5;  32. 2;  and  48. 4;  tulerat/portant  qui  ex  hoste  tropaeum  closes  15.  4  and  16. 4; 
mpuit/raperet... regia  caeli  closes  11. 11;  16. 3;  25. 2;  and  47. 3-,feritate  tyranni  18. 6¡  40. 6; 
and  43.  a;  iussa  tyranni  8. 3;  u- 1;  and  35. 1;  mirafides  rerum  opens  1. 11;  8. 5;  and  46. 6. 
Finally,  the  en  tire  line  tempore  quogladius  secuit  pia  viscera  matris  (of  the  persecutions, 
where  muter  =  the  church)  is  repeated  five  times  in  exactly  the  same  form  (17. 1;  3l-  rí 

35- 5143- and  46.3)- 

We  find  a  very  similar  repetition  of  formulas  in  CCP: 188  latratorAnubis  closes  both 
95  and  iooj  Megalensibus  actis  closes  77  and  io7.186  For  similar  rather  than  identical 
phrases:  artibus  heu  magicis  (no)  -  carminibus  magicis  (119);  comitem  Bacchi  (49)  ~ 
Egeriae  nymphae  comités  (70)  ~  nympharutn  Bacchique  comes  (71)-  With  the  last  for¬ 
mula,  compare  Damasus  íó.  4  ( comités  Xysti)  and  25.  3  ( crucis  hmciae  comités).  For 
repetition  extending  over  a  whole  line,  note  the  following: 

mittereque  inferías  miseros  sub  Tartara  secum  83 
praecipitem  inferias  miserum  sub  Tartara  misit  120 

Where  we  may  also  compare  Damasus  2. 7: 

inferni  rapiant  miserum  ne  Tartara  taetri. 

i8í.  Romano  1998, 19;  Cracco  Ruggini  1998,  sis;  so  most  other  critics  {Frascherti  1999, 7*)- 
'*1  Paschoud  2006, 358. 

1B4-  Fdntaine  1980, 115-45,  with  a  bibliography  of  recent  studics. 

'8>-  Not  counting  effective  repetition  like  the  quid prodesti  rhetorical  tpiestions. 

186.  Baehtens  and  Shackleton  Bailey  both  assumed  that  the  second  Intratar  Anubis  was  repeated  in  error, 
ousüng  the  original  text.  This  is  certainly  possible,  bul  what  of  Megalensibus  actis  and  the  other 
repetltions? 
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The  next  two  lines  repeat  two  difieren  t  formulas,  identically  articulated: 

Sarapidos  cultor,  Etruscis  semper  amicus  50 

Saturni  cultor,  Bellonae  semper  amicus.  68 

where  we  may  also  compare  Chrisli  perfectas  amicus  in  Damasus  50.  6.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  repetitíous  use  of  temporal  adverbs  as  métrica]  stopgap*  in 
CCP.  Damasus  does  this  too.  CCP  has  súbito  four  times  and  semper  six  times;  Damasus 
súbito  live  times,  semper  tliree  times,  tune  six  times,  ttunc  four  times,  and  hiñe  si* 
times. 

Next,  metrical  practice.  Every  critic  has  deplored  the  number  of  “false”  quantities 
in  CCP.  Valué  judgments  aside,  tlie  only  relevant  factor  in  the  present  contextis  that 
therc  are  proportionateiy  almost  exactly  as  many  in  Damasus  (CCP  17  in  122  lines- 
Damasus  40  in  320  complete  lines).  But  over  and  above  the  simple  "errors"  we  often 
íind  in  late  antique  poets  (CCP  45,  profanare ;  Dam.  2. 3,  fábulas;  44.  3,  decoran*),  we 
also  find  one  or  two  shared  idiosyncracies.  (A)  Both  allow  q u  to  lengthen  short 
vowels:  e.g.,  purpurea  quos  in  CCP  6;  vota  que  in  CCP  116.  litis  is  almost  a  mannerism 
in  Damasus:  teldque  cruenta  (8. 7);  regnaque piorum  (20. 5;  25. 5;  39. 8;  43. 5).  There  are 
occasional  examples  in  other  late  antique  poets  (many  entended  away  by  modera  edi 
tors),  but  proportionateiy  fewer.'*7  (B)  CCP  twice  shortens  final  a  in  adverbs:  contra 
(54)  and  sexagintá  (67).  Damasus  too  does  this.  Not  only  postea  (28.  8)  and  octogmtá 
(6 7. 13),  but  sexagintá  twice  (10. 3;  43. 2).“* 

Classicízing  poets  should  not  be  judged  by  prosody  alone.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
compare  the  practice  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  learned  man,  famous  orator,  and  pro- 
lüic  poet,  whose  verse  is  notable  for  literally  hundreds  of  “false”  quantities.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  thatso  keen  a  reader  of  the  fastidious  Callimachus  (whom  he  often  quotes)"19 
was  not  aware  of  the  correct  quantities.  Whatever  his  motives,  his  practice  shows  that 
an  otherwise  cultivated  and  technically  competen!  poet  might  simply  not  bother 
about  the  traditional  quantities— especially  those  at  variance  with  contemporary 
pronunciation.  Lilce  Gregory  s,  the  hexameters  in  both  Damasus  and  CCP  are  in  other 
respeets  monotonous  in  their  correctness.  In  Damasus  296  out  of  320  lines  have  a 
strong  caesura  in  the  third  foot  (91.5  percent);  in  CCP  113  out  of  122  lines  (92.6  per- 
cent).  In  both  works  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  lines  have  a  trochaic  breakin  the 
third  foliowed  by  a  strong  break  in  the  four  th  foot.  Every  hexameter  line  in  both  works 
ends  with  a  two-  or  three-syllable  word.  The  proportions  are  virtually  identical 


187-  L.  Mueller,  De  re  métrica  poetarían  tatviorum  (Sr.  Petersbnrg  1894),  381-83,  443;  Paul.  Mr.  vi.  93, 
Jractaque  (Jert  atque  Petsehenig);  vi.  441, plenüque  { plena  atque  Pebchenig). 

188.  Lew  impressive  because  eoramoner  is  the  fret  that  both  lengthen  naturally  short  syllables  when  they 
bear  the  metrical  stress.  Damasus:  sequera  Hyacinthe  (46. 3) ¡  populas  ubinam  (35,  s);  CCP:  13, 44, 46, 
50,73,81. 

189.  Camerún  1995a,  334  -36. 


qhen  there  is  the  question  ofelisions.  Like  mostlate  antique  poets,  both  in  general 

elisión  sparingly,  mostly  of  short  syllables.  But  both  also  share  one  striking  man- 
ncrisnt- Damasus  has  no  fewer  than  twelve  heavy  elisions  after  relative  words,  concen- 
tjated  intwo  positions:  seven  in  the  fourth  foot  (qu(i)  altaría  servant ),  four  in  the  first 
(^n(i)  intemerata  fide),  and  one  in  the  second  foot  ( vulnera  qu(ae)  intulerat).190  There 
are  four  exactly  parallel  heavy  elisions  after  relative  words  in  the  122  lines  of  CCP  (once 
again,  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion):  qu(ae)  insania  mentís ,  305  qu(i)  Hierium, 
efunden qu(i)  incautis,  51;  omnia  qu(ae)  in  templis,  114. 

There  are  in  addition  severa!  cióse  verbal  parallels  between  CCP  and  Damasus:11'1 
(i)"haec  Damasus  cumulat  supplex  altaría  donis"  (Dam.  33. 3)  -  "ipsa  mola  ac  manibus 
comunx  altaría  supplex  /  dum  cumulat  donis"  (CCP  116-17).  Obviously,  Aen.  xi. 
50  (cumulatque  altaría  donis )  lies  behind  both  passages,  but  they  also  share  one  detail 
not  in  Vergil,  the  supplex.  (2)  Both  share  the  unusual  phrase  concepta  venena  (Dam. 
4<>  7 "  CCP  51),  emended  because  of  its  oddity  by  some  editors.  (3)  In  the  very  next 
line  of  the  CCP,  “carnificumque  vías  pariter  tune  inille  noccndi"  (Dam.  27.  2)  ~  mille 
nocendivias  (CCP52).  Once again,  a  Vergilian phrase  (mille nocendi artes,  Aen.  vü. 337) 
lies  behind  both.  Courcelle  devoted  a  sepárate  article  to  countless  echoes  of  this  one 
phrase  in  later  poets.192  'fhe  original  Vergilian  artes  is  found  in  every  passage  he  lists 
savefor  these  two.193  In  the  light  of  these  parallels,  a  few  others,  less  striking  in  them- 
selves,  deserve  mention.  (4)  dextra  laevaque  in  CCP  ios  and  Damasus  57-6;  {5)  quaer- 
eret  inventum  in  CCP  101  (of  the  corpse  of  Osiris)  and  quaeritur  ¡twentus  in  Damasus  21. 
11  (of  the  corpse  of  the  martyr  Eutychius);  (6)  pia  foedera  in  CCP  84  and  Damasus  1. 
S¡  (7)  the  vesfer  that  appears  so  often  (ftve  times)  in  CCP  is  also  common  in  Damasus 
(four  times  in  five  lines  in  Ep.  28). 

No  less  striking  are  the  similarities  in  the  texts  they  know.  Both  Damasus  and  the 
author  of  CCP  are  steeped  in  Vergil,  and  positively  stuff  their  lines  with  Vergilian 
tags?,4Butneither  couid  reallybe  described  as  a  learned  poet.19’  Vergil  is  the  only  clas- 
siceifcher  seems  to  know  well,  underlined  by  the  crudity  with  which  they  reproduce 
whole  phrases  almost  or  entirely  unaltered.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  specific  passages 
are  echoed  in  the  122  lines  of  CCP.  Damasus  knew  Juvencus's  Evangelio  and  CCP 
Juvenal,  but  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find  Juvencan  echoes  in  CCP  or  Juvenalian 
echoes  in  epigrams  on  martyrs.  But  both  do  betray  knowledge  of  the  biblical  Cento  of 
Faltonia  Betitia  Probar m  With  ex  hoste  trapaza.../  tulerat  at  Proba 5-6  compare  tulerat 


•90.  Dam. 7.  i,  s¡  15. 4;  16. 4, 5, 6>  *»•  8;  31-  ai  34-  *J  4 o.  Si  48. 4i  59-  3- 
•9t.  Firstnoted  by  Ihm  1899,108-12. 

•91.  Courcelle  1947, 119-17;  more  examples  in  Courcelle  1984, 539-48. 

>93-  Not  counting  a  Christian  epitaph  obviously  based  on  the  Damasan  epigram:  Courcelle  1984, 541-  Cn 
dubious  “gene tic"  grounds,  Shanzer  1986, 246,  arpies  that  CCP  imitated  Damasus. 

•94-  Oa  Damasus  and  Vergil,  Ferruas  edition;  on  CCP  and  Vergil,  Ihm  1899, 109-10,-  Adamik  i995,ii3~»4- 
Their sheer  number  can  be  best  appreciated  in  Romano  1988*5  apparatus  ofimitations. 

195-  It  ¡s  an  exaggeration,  with  Cracco  Ruggíni  1998, 515,  to  credit  the  author  of  CCP  with  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  classical  authors";  so  too  Mazzarino  1974, 448. 

•96.  Ihm  1895, 195;  so  too  Shanzer  1986, 145,  arguing  that  Proba  ilrew  on  Damasus. 
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quae  ex  hoste  tropuca  at  Damasus  15. 4-  'lhen  there  ¡s  pía  foedera  at  Proba  1,  Damasus  1 
5,  and  CCP  84;  and  penetraba  coráis  at  Proba  11  and  Damasus  50. 5.  Finally,  note  iurgan 
iesque  áeos  in  Proba  ( 17)  and  CCP  xx,  in  bo th  places  evoking  tire  quarreiling  O  fymplan  s 
ofepicpoetry  (p.  318). 

It  is  not  in  itself  surprising  that  two  Christian  poets  should  know  so  recent  a  work 
as  Probas  Cento,  though  it  is  nonetheless  striking  that  both  should  recall  phrascs  frorn 
its  twenty-eight-line  preface.  Much  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  both  knew 
Petronius's  Satiricon.  In  chapter  11  we  shall  be  considering  the  late  fourth-century 
revival  of  interest  in  early  imperial  literature.  Petronius  benelited  less  from  this  reviva) 
than  any  other  major  first-century  writer.  There  is  no  unmistakable  allusion  in  any  sur 
viving  writer  before  Damasus— -and  the  CCP}47  A  poem  in  Satiricon  228. 6  bcgins  with 
the  following  line,  nocíe  soporífera  veluti  cum  somnia  ¡ udunt ,  unmistakably  echoed  in 
Damasus  21. 9,  nocte  soporífera  turbant  insomnio  mentem.  CCP  71,  nympharum  Bacchiqut 
comes,  is  no  less  clear  an  echo  of  the  beginning  of  another  Petronian  poem  a  few  pages 
kter,  nympharum  Bacchique  comes  (Satiricon  133. 3).1*  The  only  other  writers  of  the  age 
to  show  any  knowledge  of  Petronius  (and  that  minimal)  are  Prudentius  andJerome.,w 
The  fact  that  both  Damasus  and  CCP  Lmitate  poems  in  the  same  part  of  so  long  and 
little  known  a  work  as  the  Satiricon  stands  out  the  more  in  light  of  their  apparent 
ignorance  of  much  better  known  poets  like  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statius. 

The  material  assembled  thus  far  shows  that  the  style,  métrica!  p  rae  tice,  and  texis 
drawn  on  by  Damasus  match  exactly  the  style,  metrical  practice,  and  texts  drawn  on 
by  the  author  of  the  CCP.  There  is  a  remóte  possibility  that  another  poet  shared  all 
these  features,300  though  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  be  an  exact  con temporary  only 
increases  the  improbability.  But  there  is  a  ánal  detail  that  clinches  the  matter. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Ihm  drew  attention  to  a  truly  remarkable  idiosyncracy  of 
Damasus:  complete  avoidance  of  copulative  et  ( et  =  and).2"1  But  no  one  has  noticed 
that  there  is  no  example  of  copulative  et  in  CCP  either.  Both  are  relatively  short  texts 
(320:  íxx  hiles),  but  even  so  it  cannot  have  been  easy  to  avoid  using  the  commonest 
single  word  in  the  Latín  language.  We  are  bound  to  condude  that  in  both  cases  the 
avoidance  is  delibérate.  Both  overwhelmíngly  preferred  enclitíc  que,  but  where  -que 
was  impossible,  both  Damasus  and  CCP  preferred  the  more  elevated  ac  to  the  mun- 
dane  et.1'31  To  be  precise,  in  the  320  lines  considered  genuine  Damasus  by  Ferrua,  there 


m-  K.  Mullcr,  Petronila?  (Stuttgart  1993),  xxx.M.icrobiusknew  that  Petronius  Arbiterwro  le  croticfiction 
( C o iiun.  1.  a.  8)  and  Mnriu»  Mcrcator  fuetea  Peiiuwus  and  Mamal  as  mudéis  of  obscenity  ( Pl .  48. 
126-27,  i.ib)»  but  no  sign  that  either  had  actually  re, id  any. 

198.  Ñute  too  carmitiibus  maguí*  at  the  beginning  of  CCP  119  and  Petron.  13.4- 12.13.  And  with  Mam . . .  urbem 
/  lustruvit  ai  28-29,  Ted  Champlin  reminds  me  of  litara  vi  aculis  Mam  urbem  in  Petron.  11. 1. 

199.  Prud.  Contr  Symm.  ii.  179  -  Petr.  F  48.  7;  Jen  Ep.  130. 19  =  Petr.  F  24;  Müller  1995,  xxx,  1  aru  not 
counting  grammarians,  whose  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  derivative. 

200.  Prudentius  (e.g.)  has  four  examples  of  short  syllables  lengthened  by  -qu  (CS  i.  630;  Apoth.  320;  Cath. 
x.  5;  Per.  üi.  80). 

101.  Ihm  1893, 195-96;  see  too  Ferruas  índex  verborum  (p.  273). 

íoa.  For  the  elevation  ol  ac,  D.  O.  Rossjr.,  Style  and  Tradiiion  in  CatuBus  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1969),  27-33. 


•  no  «taropé  e* =  antI> one  °f  ac  (*•  J6)>  ^wo  dique,  forty-five  of  enclitíc  -que,  and 
twf0  0f8f  =  etíam.  In  the  122  lines  of  the  CCP,  there  is  no  example  ofet  =  and,  one  (per- 
haps  two)  of  ac  (72, 116), 201  none  of  atque,  twenty-six  of -que,  and  two  of  et  =  etíam 
(15  and  59)-2iM  'Ihe  proportions  are  startlingly  similar. 

Vtfhy  would  anyone  do  this?  Latín  poets  had  always  preferred  - que  (long  since  van- 
¡shedfrom  the  living  language)205  to  et,  largely  because  of  its  metrical  convenience  in 
a  language  less  rich  than  Greek  in  short  syllables.  But  no  other  poet,  whether  classical 
or  contemporary,  comes  even  cióse  to  banning  et.  Vergíl,  the  ultímate  yardstick  in 
l  atín  poe tic  diction,  preferred  -que  to  et  by  the  modest  proportion  of  4,168: 3,tS9-  In 
Claudia n  (round  numbers)  the  proportion  is  2,300: 1,250;  in  Sidonius  (poems),  54°: 
430.  ifwe  turn  to  the  three  surviving  anti-pagan  verse  invectives,  the  texts  closest  in 
time  and  genre  to  the  CCP,  in  Prudentius’s  Contra  Symmachum  the  proportion  is  316: 
334;  ín  the  Carmen  ad  senatorem  18: 10;  in  the  Carmen  ad  Antonium  49:  40.  That  is  to 
say,  all  save  Prudentius,  who  slighdy  prefers  et,  slightly  prefer  -que.  It  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  anyone  should  choose  to  go  so  far  beyond  the  practice  of  all  other 
Latín  poets,  but  coincidence  may  safely  be  excluded.  Avoidance  ofet  can  only  be  seen 
as  a  delibérate  hyper-poeticism.20ft  As  in  the  case  of  Nonnus,  virtuosity  is  sometí  mes 
an  end  in  itself.202  It  passes  belief  that  two  different,  exactly  contemporary  poets  went 
10  so  bizarro  an  extreme  independently.208 

Even  without  their  shared  avoidance  of  et,  the  sheer  number  and  variety  of  similar- 
itiesbetween  Damasus  and  CCP  (verbal,  metrical,  prosodical,  stylistic)  are  impressive, 
the  more  so  when  we  take  into  account  the  small  corapass  of  the  two  texts  and  (not 
least)  their  very  diHerent  nature  and  genre.209  It  is  never  possible  to  ascribe  an 


203.  At  116-17  the  MS  otfers  ípsrf  mola!  mamaus  coniuitx  altaría  supplex  ¡  dum  cumulat  donis.  matul 
("gnnds")  makes  nosense  in  the  context,  and  in  the  lighi  aíAtn.  iv.  317  (ipsa  mola  numibus,iuepih 
altaría  wxla)  Dobbelsteins  mola  et  looks  tempting.  Yet  both  text  and  meaning  of  Aen.  iv.  517  ate 
uncertain  (F  and  Serv.  read  mulam;  see  Pease,  Austin,  and  Geymonat  ad  loe.),  and  in  the  üght  of  the 
poets  avoidance  of  et,  we  should  probably  accept  Ellis’s  mola  ac  (Bilis  1868, 79)- 

204.  et  quísquam  supplex  veneratur  templa  tyraniii  (is),  unítated  irom  Aen.  1. 48  (et  quisquían. . where  el 
madre  a  querulous  or  indignant  note“  (R.  G.  Austín  arl  loe.).  For  eí  =  etíam, see  TLL  v.  1. 906.74-  Note  that 
Bartalucci,  evidently  unaware  of  the  implicaüons  of  the  Damasan  parallel,  interpreta  eí  in  59  =  elia  tu. 

205.  Lüfstedt  1911, 87;  Leumann,  Hofmann,  Szantyr,  Lat.  Gramtnalik  1  (Munich  1965),  473-76. 

ioó.  Two  other  similarities.  First,  both  like  puns  on  proper  ñames:  for  CCP  see  p.  306  on  praetexlu  ( 6);  tor 
Damasus,  Cameron  1985a,  138.  Second,  both  indulge  in  occasional  hyper-arebaism.  Damasus  twiee 
has  muge  for  mugís  (16. 9;  19. 7),  found  once  in  Vergíl  but  nowhere  else  later  than  the  Augustan  age 
(Harrison  on  Aen.  x.  481). 

207.  Though  the  self-imposed  metrical  rules  with  which  Nonnus  bound  himself  (see  R.  KeydelTs  edition 
[*959]/  3S'-4i’)  were  accompaniedby  metículous  observante  of  the  tiaditional  quantities. 

108.  Wemay  also  exelude  the  possibility  that  one  imitated  the  other.  Why  would  anyone  want  to,and  who 
would  have  noticed?  No  modern  scholar  has. 

209,  The  only  idiosyncracy  of  CCP  Chat  cannot  be  paralleled  in  Damasus  is  the  eccentric  imperfect  sub- 
junctives,  But  it  is  usually  the  tense  as  much  as  the  mood  that  is  problematic,  and  most  are  surcly 
either  corrupt  or  govemed  by  conjunctions  in  omitted  lines.  Baehrens  and  Shackleton  Bailey  posited 
a  lacuna  between  ro  and  11,  and  l  would  posit  another  between  40  and  41,  where  the  transition  is 
intolerably  abrupt,  quite  apart  from  the  unexplained  omaref,  daret  and  poneret  in  4»-43-  Adamiks 
explanation  in  terms  of  vulgar  usage  ( 1995, 201-3)  is  unconvincing  in  a  heavily  classicizing  poem. 
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anonymous  work  to  a  known  writer  with  absolute  certainty.  But  that  is  „ot  ehe  , 
herc.  Though  tnmsmittcd  anonymously  ¡„  Par.  k,  8o84,  ta  manuscri  ,  * 

at  Lobbas  ,n  the  eleventh  ccntury,  CCP  war  ascribed  to  Damasus.  The  onlv  1  T* 
now  ,  whether  there  is  any  ¡ustification  fbr  dismgarding  this  ascnptaa  i  subL^" 

the  aptgra,^  ofDomasus  were  written  byone  and  the  same  au.hor,  namely 

Dm discovery  natnrally  ratos  new  questions  abou  t  the  chantos ofPope  Dama  ' 
In  384  ha  was  almos,  e.ghty,  and  relied  haavily  01.  his  new  secre.ary  jarome  tn 
e  elagated  tha  taskot  responding  lo  his  official  correspondente.»  T  „as  the  „  1’"' 
man  o,  Dámasos  of  blessed  memory, "Jetóme  boasted  tifteen  years  later, 
on  his  time  m  Roma.-'  If  Dámasos  wrote  the  CCP,  Jerorac  sorely  had  a  hand 
More  than  One  cntic  has  drawn  atientan  lo  Jeromes  venomoos  fascination  with  th  ' 
cncomstances  of  Praetes.atoss  death.  TI, ere  are  in  fact  fonr  speciíc  p0in,s  of 
agreemen.  between  jetóme  and  the  CCP-  (,)  both  emphas.ze  the  fact  tha.  theh 
pagan  sobject  wen.  hall,  not  heaven;  (a)  both  cmphasto  the  fohlc  role  played  b» 

Td7  1  h  ’  h  í  “I;'  ^  WÍ'h  “’e  '°n8,;ií'l'Ür  “"SU,atc  he  did  not  ‘¡ve  to  en,,,,, 
and  (4)  both  exploit  the  temí  sacratus  ironicaliy. 

Tliat  jerome  shared  m  the  actual  writing  of  C CP  scems  unlikely.  We  have  two  bnef 
speemens  of  h,s  hexameter  verse,  two  epitaphs  fo,  his  friend  Paula,  written  in  403  ■» 
Given  then  brevity  and  unfamiliarity,  it  may  be  worth  transcnbing  them  hete  L 

'  (A)  ,he  to“  ’  hsi-'lf  (íiío/nsstpulclinj,  the  second  (B)  on  the  entrante  ,0  the 
cave  in  whieh  ítstood  (in  joribus  speluncac): 

A:  Scipio  quam  genuit,  Pauli  í'udere  paren  tes, 

Gracchorum  suboles,  Agamemnonis  ínclita  proles, 
hoc  íacet  in  tumulo,  Paulam  dixere  priores. 

Hustochiae  genetrix,  Romani  prima  senatus, 
pauperiem  Christi  et  Bethlemitíca  rura  secuta  est. 

B:  Respicis  angustum  praecisa  rupe  sepulchrum? 
liospitium  Paulae  est,  caelestia  regna  tenentis. 
fratrem,  cognatos,  Romam  patriamque  relinquens, 
dividas,  subolem,  Bethlemiticó  conditur  antro, 
hiepraesepe  tu  uní,  Christe,  atque  hic  mystica  M3gi 
muñera  portantes  hominique  régique  deoque. 

Though  Unen,  enoogh,  these  linos  consist  (like  the  CCP  and  Dámasos)  of  a  stringof 
clichés  loosely  strong  together.  Trama  and  Consolino  will  not  aUow  "a  learned  man 

“  ,,4"4S’  “n  ’**”•  ltlW'mJer°me  ”d  ■>—. »  -o  Kelly  ss-Sy. 

na.  Vera  1983, 137-39;  Cracco  Rugginí  1998, 503-7. 

213-  Ep.  10 8.  33,  i;  Consolino  1988,  lió- 41, 
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like  leroiTie”  to  shorten  the  final  syllable  oí  Bethlemiticó  or  the  first  of  regique,  the  forra 
^  vvluch  all  manuscripts  present  B  4  and  7.  Butjerome’s  undoubtedly  wide  famiiuri  ty 
•jth  Román  poetry  would  not  in  itseif  have  enabled  him  lo  write  corred  classicizing 
^fse  without  considerable  practice.ZH  We  should  ais  o  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  critríc 
w-ho  judged  Damasus  elegans  in  cotnportendis  versibus.21*  Both  print  Traina’s  conjectutre 
ftelhlertiiti (found  in one ninth-century  MS).  This  could  be right,  butjerome does use 
(be  same  adjectival  form  in  the  last  line  of  A.  As  for  B  6,  it  is  easy  enough  to  wri  te 
/Juiirimi,but  the  threefold  -que  in  hominique  regique  deoque  is  rhetorically  effective,and 
it  may  be  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  rhetorician  triumphed  over  the  metrician  in 
jerome.  He  was  perhaps  misremembering  Juvencus  i.  250,  regique  hominique  deoque, 
whieh  liequoted  in  one  ofhis  commentaries.216 

Despite  a  taste  for  satire,  it  is  notlikely  thatjerome  undertook  anythingso  ambi- 
tious  as  a  fuU-dress  verse  invective  himself.  But  he  surely  discussed  the  project  with 
Damasus,  and  may  have  given  him  a  few  ideas.  The  verses  are  indisputably  Damasus; ’s, 
but  the  inspixation  may  in  part  be  Jerome.  This  would  explain  why  we  find  Damasus 
sinkmgto  the  levelofscurrility  we  expectfrom  thepen  ofjerome  on  tlie  rampage.  On 
otherevidence  there  is  little  indication  that  Damasus  was  on  notably  bad  terms  with 
Praetextatus,  ñor  did  he  intervene  personally  in  the  altar  of  Victory  affair  earlier  that 
year. 17  He  even  wrote  a  letter  to  court  rebutting  the  accusation  that  Symmachushad 
beenpérsecuting  Christians  to  further  Praetextatuss  project  of  restoring  pagan  statues 
to  their  temples.  But  a  dignitary  of  the  church  who  finds  it  appropriace  to  preserve  a 
judiciousneutrality  in  his  official  capacity  may  nonethelessyield  to  unworthyinstincts 
in  prívate,  especially  if  egged  on  byjerome.218 


But  why?  Research  on  the  CCP  has  been  overwhelmingly  concerned  with  the 
riddle  of  its  subject,  paying  curiously  little  attention  to  its  motivation,  presumed 
self-evident.  According  to  one  critic,  it  was  intended  to  denounce  the  “crimes”  com- 
mitted  by  Praetextatus  during  his  prefecture.íl!'  But  no  one  realiy  believed  he  was  a 
criminal.  It  was  not  criminal  acts,  however  defined,  that  worried  even  Jerome  and 


**4- 1 speak  from  experience,  having  learned  with  much  labor  (and  laught  others)  lo  compone  Latín  and 
Greek  versea.  On  the  sanie  basis  I  have  to  reject  Dolbeau’s  suggestion  (1981,  41  n.  21 J  th¿L  the  poor 
quality  of  the  CCP  might  be  due  to  lack  of  revisión  due  to  Damasuss  sudden  death.  Metrical  biun- 
ders  are  not  the  sort  of  thing  ancient  poets  wrote  in  their  rough  drafts  and  removed  during  revisión, 
u.v  Jer.  Di  vir.  ill.  103. 
íi6.  Cotnm. Matth.  L  2. 11. 

2'7  Pietri  1976, 429-31. 

2,8  We  need  not  take  too  seriously  Romanos  objection  that  the  poem  shows  too  little  Chrisiian  charity 
to  be  the  work  of  a  pope  As  Dolbeau  shrewdly  remarks,  “Le  fait  de  choisirjérórae  comne  famdier 
n'est  pas  la  marque  d'un  caractére  pnisible"  (1981, 43  n.  13). 

2|9  Pugh'si  1981, 235. 
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Damasus,  but  Praetextatus's  moral  and  intellectual  standing  in  the  Román  comin 
Ic  was  thiSj  if  any  thing,  that  led  to  apostados  among  the  Christian  elite.  lf  Praetextat  ^ 
had  been  couverted  on  his  deathbed,  alí would  have  been  forgiven.  His  only  crime  J** 
being  a  widely  respected  pagan,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  C CP  is  appropr¡ate| 
concemed  with  the  falsity  of  his  beliefs.  We  have  seen  that  the  poet  repeatedly  refere 
to  theprefects  death,  and  (unlike  all  the  other  candidates)  weknow  agood  deal  abom 
the  circumstances  of  Praetextatus's  death. 

The  evidence  of  Symmachus  and  Jerome  combines  to  document  an  outburst  of 
public  grief.  Symmachus  wro te  four  letters  to  courton  the  subject,  full  of  phrases  like 
summo  palríac  gemitu ,  dolor  omniwn ,  and  populi  Romani  inusitatum  dolorem.  This  iS 
from  the  first: 


When  lirst  the  painful  rumour  about  him  spread  abroad  in  Rome,  the  peo- 
pie  refused  the  usual  pleasures  of  the  theatre;  with  loud  shouts  (multa 
udchmatione)  it  testified  to  his  glorious  memory  and  was  angry  at  the  malice 
of  fortune. 


Sceptics  might  be  inclined  to  discount  the  “loud  shouts"  of  the  people,  but  in  a  later 
letter  to  court  Symmachus  enclosed  copies  of  diese  acciamations,  attestíng  “  the  strong 
feelings  the  citizens  expressed  about  his  admirable  qualities  and  his  honesty  on  the 
day  he  died.”  Even  Jerome  admitted  that  “the  entire  city  was  in  shock."220  But  he  imme 
diately  added  that  the  man  was  now  in  hell.  This  is  exactly  the  attitude  and  aim  of  the 
CCP,  to  prick  the  bubble  of  sentiment  aroused  by  the  great  mans  death. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  amiable  human  weaknesses  to  celébrate  the  good  rather  than 
bad  qualities  of  controversial  figures  on  their  deaths.  Praetextatus  was  a  man  whose 
many  virtues  were  universally  admired,  and  not  by  pagans  alone.221  Even  without  a 
formal  iustitium,  the  funeral  of  a  Román  aristocrat  was  a  grand  afíair,  an  elabórate  pro- 
cession  with  music,  mourners,  and  grandiloquent  eulogies.  More  generally  and  more 
worrying  still,  it  was  a  moment  for  affectionate  recollections  and  anecdotes.  Jerome 
and  the  author  of  the  CCP  were  surely  trying  to  counteract  what  must  have  struck 
them  as  a  dangerously  inappropriate  outpouring  of  emotion  for  an  altogether 
unworthy  subject  Iheir  goal  was  to  remind  the  faithful  that  this  charismatic  and 
popular  pagan  was  now  burning  in  the  fires  of  hell. 

The  poems  concentration  on  the  prefect's  death  and  insistence  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  heaven  (26, 83, 110)  only  really  make  sense  if  it  was  written  within  days  of  his 
death.  Some  Chrístians  may  have  found  it  harder  than  others  to  answer  Symmachus’s 


210.  Symm.  Reí  10.  2;  11;  12. 1;  24. 3;  Jer.  Ep.  13. 3, 

221.  Aludí  of  the  eulogy  in  Ammianus  (proeclarae  iiuiolh  gravitatuque  prncae  seuaUir,  xxii.  7.  ó)  and 
Symmachus  is  fairly  general,  but  Symmachus  also  gives  a  concrete  illustration:  "ifany  benefit  cver 
passed  to  him  under  the  terms  ofa  will,  heimmeduiely  passed  it  back  to  the  nearest  km  of  the  [es¬ 
tator''  (Re!.  12. 3).  Por  an  anthology  of  texts,  Musso  1979, 215-21. 
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estionvhether  there  was  really  only  one  way  to  so  great  a  secret.  Many  of  the  more 
Jjerant  and  broad-minded  among  them  were  surely  wondering  whether  it  was  really 
DÉcessary to  ^e^*eve  t^aC  so  great  a  man  was  condemned  to  everlasting  hellfire.  Jerome 
jnd  the  author  of  the  CCP  were  dearly  anxious  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
jlfirmative. 

When  making  his  formal  request  to  court  for  statues  to  be  erected  in  Praetextatus  s 
memory»  Symmachus  refers  more  than  once  to  envy  and  malice.  The  emphasis  seems 
Jo0  pointed  to  imply  no  more  than  the  envy  that  attends  any  great  man  212  It  was  per- 
haps  Christian  invectives  like  Jerome  s  and  the  CCP  he  had  in  mind. 


i :  hoc  une  pumt  inviditm  [se.  Praetextatus]  quoii  tantum  ei  mors  1 id  gloriara  contulii,  ut  huic  quoquefortu- 
tuulivar  debeat  invi  Jen,  Reí.  12.  i;  Vera  1981, 103. 
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Carme»  contra  paganos  (CCP)  i,  by  no  mean,  a  unique  document  ofits  age  1hre, 
other  anh-pagan  poems  in  hexameter  verse  datefrom  the  same  time  and  place  Eive  ,,r 
ta  e  a  ecadet  the  so-called  Carmen  ad  quendam  senatorem  ( CAS)  mistakenly  ascribed 
to  Cypnan;  the  Carmen  adAntonium  (CAA)  preserved  among  the  poems  of  Pauiinus 

of  Ñola,  though  certainiy  not  by  him;'  and,  most  elabórate  of  all,  the  two  books  of 
Prudentius  s  Contra  Symtnachum  ( CS ). 

The  author  of  OIS  States  his  reason  for  writing  in  verse: 

quia  carmina  semperamasti 
carmine  respondens  properavi  scribere  versus. 

Sincc  you  are  S„  fond  of  poctry,  I  am  hastening  tu  answer  you  with  a  poem. 

He  knows  that  the  senator  will  appreciate  apocra,  and  so  he  States  his  case  in  the  form 
of  a  poem.in  the  hopc  that  it  will  be  more  likcly  to  oonvince.  So  too  Paulinos  of  Ñola 
wntes  to  tile  young  L.centius,  a  would-be  poet,  that  "1  will  lead  you  to  the  Lord  the 
invento,  of  every  kind  of  harmony,  by  the  metres  of  poctry.'” 

lías  manyas  four  such  invectives  have  survived — each  by  a  different  route — theproba- 
bdity  is  that  many  more  once  existed.  CAS'  and  CCP  am  highly  rhetorical  and,  if  not  leam* 
poeüy,  at  any  ntte  arnious  to  show  off  their  knowledge  of  the  various  culis  thcy  depreda* 

‘  !S  SIIllanS  C“d'  “  we  shíJ1  s“'  A^ctensbc)  that  it  is  the  Chrisüans  who  adapted 
lies  newvogue  to  a  very  pntcücal  and  contempoiary  end.  Ihough  none  of  them  betray  any 
unnustakable  verbal  reminisccnces,  it  seemsnatunl  tolink  thissudden  vogue  forhexameter 
invective  with  the  fourth-centurv  rediacovery  of  juvenal  (Ch.  n).  The  Lucillos  mandón  l| 
by  Rubín*  ( De  reáitu  1 598)  *  «id  to  have  written  satíres  worthy  of  Tumos  and  Juvenal.  It 

“  ™1d0Ubt  SÍBn"'“nt  tha‘  the  orÜ>'  surviving  quotations  of  Tornos  ato  foond  ¡n  the 
Schoba  to  Juvenal  and  Servios, '  Probinos  eos.  395  also  wrote  satirical  epignuns. 


i:  ***» 10  R-  M»«n,  , 

i.  Courtney  362-6.5. 
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V  Ve  have  just  seen  that  the  ironic  jibe  at  CCP  33  about  the  people  donning  a  sagutn 
recalk  Juvenal s  jibe  on  the  present  tasto  for  bread  and  circuses  oí  the  populus ...  qui 
Julmt  ohrrt/  imperium  fasces  legiones  (10. 74-79).  And  perduras  fúndete  voces  at  CCP  19 
echoes  Juv.i.  18,  periínrae  parcere  chartae  (see  too  Bartalucci’s  note).  CAS  12,-13  on  the 
effeminate  priests  of  the  Magna  Mater  and  26-27  on  Isis  also  have  a  Juvenalian  ring. 
Note  the  following  on  effeminate  Isis-worshippers: 

leniter  incedunt  mollita  voce  loquentes, 

lassatosque  tenent  extenso  pollicc  lumbos. 

Xhese  men  “walk  lightly,  speaking  with  effeminate  voíce,  their  loins  exhausted  with 
extended  thumb,”  that  is  to  say  if  (with  F  and  H,  the  ninth-  and  tenth-century  manu- 
scripts that  carry  the  poem)  we  read  pollice.  It  míght  seem  tempting  to  recall  Juvenal’s 
description  of  the  effeminate  men  who  “scratch  their  heads  with  a  single  finger/’4  but 
the  ratónale  behind  this  custom  attributed  (no  doubt  fialsely)  to  effeminate  men  is 
reluctance  to  disturb  carefully  arranged  hair.  Ñor  does  extenso  pollice  make  good  sense; 
extendere  should  mean  "stretch”  or  “distend”  not  “extend"  (“with  íinger  extended,” 
Croke  and  Harries),  and pollex  means  thumb,  not  finger.  We  should  print  the  correction 
podice  suggesled  by  an  early  hand  in  F,  "with  rectum  stretched."  This  would  explain  per- 
fectly  why  their  “loins”  are  exhausted.1’  And  then  we  might  more  appropriately  com¬ 
pare  Juvenal  ii.  12,  podice  le  vi,  "with  smooth  rectum."  More  generally,  according  to  CAA 
93,  the  devotee  of  Magna  Mater femíneos  vitat  coitus  patiturque  viriles. 

According  to  Bloch,  the  CAS  provides  “additional  testimony  for  the  spirit  of  defec- 
tionwhich  spread  among  the  Christian  members  of  the  Román  aristocracy  at  this 
time.. ..The  poem  ííts  admirably  the  revival  under  Flavianus  and,  like  the  [CCP],  it 
waspresumably  written  soon  after  the  revival's  end.”6  Obviously,  the  new  date  for  the 
CCP  will  affect  this  interpretation  of  the  other  poems.  Thanks  to  the  discovery  that 
CCP  avoids  eí,  we  are  now  abie  to  State  with  absolute  certainty  that  CAA  and  CAS 
were  at  any  rate  not  written  by  the  author  of  CCP,  though  there  are  a  few  links  bet- 
ween  them.  For  example,  there  is  some  similarity  between  CAS  25-27, 


si  quis  ab  Isiaco  cónsul  procedat  in  urbem, 
risus  urbis  erit:  quis  te  non  rideat  autem 
qui  lueris  cónsul  nunc  Isidis  esse  ministrum, 

if  any  cónsul  enters  the  City  from  [  ?a  temple  of )  Isis,  he  will  be  a  laughingstock 
for  the  City.  Who  will  not  mock  a  man  who  used  to  be  a  cónsul,  and  is  now  a 
servant  of  Isis? 


■4-  Juv.ix.  133  (with  Courtney  s  note);  cf.  Calvos  F  18  (citad  by  thejuv.  scholia  ad  loe.). 

5-  For  lumbi  as  a  somewhat  vaguely  coticeived  "seat  of  sexual  desire Adams  1981, 48. 

6-  Blach  1945, 232,. 
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and  CCP  98-99: 

quis  te  plangentem  non  risit,  calvus  ad  aras 
sistriferam  Fariam  supplex  cum  forte  rogares? 

Who  did  not  laugh  at  you  as  you  moumed,  whenever  you  carne  to  the  altars 
with  shaven  head  as  a  suppliant,  to  beseech  rattle-bearing  Faria  [isis] 

Prudentius  too  dismisses  the  rites  of  Isis,  laughablc  with  their  bald  priests  ( ridendáque 
suis  sollemma  ctilvis,  630),"  as  does  Paulinus  of Ñola  (Caria.  XIX.  111—16, 129-31}.  Hiere 
¡s  alsoan  ínterestingparallel  between  the  accounts  of  the  annual  finding  of  Osiris  in 
CCP  and  CAI.  First  CCP  100-101: 

cumque  Osirim  miserum  lugens  <  >  Isis 

quaereret,  inven tum  rursum  quem  perdere  posso t. 

when  mourning  wretched  Osiris,  [as  Isis]  souglit  the  one  she  would  lose  again 
when  found? 

Then  CAI  119-20: 


enough  to  prove  direct  influence,  Ict  alone  in  which  direction.  And  íf  there  were  many 
other  such  poems,  both  themes  might  tum  out  to  have  been  commonplaces  of  the 

genre. 

There  are  two  much  closer  parallels  between  CAS  and  CAA.  First  CAS  4S, 

cur  linquenda  tenes  aut  cur  retinenda  reiinquis ? 

why  do  you  cling  to  what  you  should  renounce,  why  do  you  renounce  what 
youshould  cling  to? 

and  CAA  149-50: 

qui  linquenda  colunt  contraque  coleada  relinquimt. 

they  worship  what  they  should  renounce  and  renounce  what  they  should 

worsliip. 

Or  CAA  8: 

dicentes  quae  sunt  fugienda,  sequenda,  colenda. 


nescio  quid  certe  quaerunt  gaudentque  repertum  ■  g^ 

rursus  et  amittunt  quod  rursus  quaerere  possint. 

v  ,,  i  1  r  ,1.  1  .  1  r  i I  non  erit  inculpa  quem  paenitet  ante  fuisse, 

Yes,  they  look  ror  something  and  rejoice  when  they  have  touuu  it,  r  1  r 

and  lose  it  again  so  that  they  can  hunt  for  it  again 

and  CAA  238  39, 


Ovid  wrote  of  numquamque  satis  quacsitus  Osiris  ( Met .  9.  693),  a  passage  quoted 
(though  mistakenly  attributed  to  Lucan)  by  Lactantius  with  the  ironic  comment  seis- 
per  enim  perdutit,  semper  inveniunt*  According  to  Firmícus  Maternus,  "You  find 
nothing  but  a  s tatué  you  hid  yourseli]  to  search  for  and  grieve  for  again.1’1’  According  to 
Martianus  Capella,  Isis  loved  Osiris  so  much  that  “she  was  never  satisfied  with  finding 
him  (numquam  eum  contenta  sit  invenire).  Shanzer  suggests  “a  jab  at  Christian  poiermc” 
(Shanzer  1986, 63),  but  if  anything  he  is  saying  the  same  thing  as  the  Christíans.7 8 9 10  The 
joke  that  they  deliberately  lose  the  statue  of  Osiris  so  that  they  can  look  for  it  again 
seems  to  be  original  with  these  two  poets.11  But  in  neither  case  is  the  similarity  cióse 

7.  Oid  Prudentius  perhaps  pick  up  the  unusual  lengthenmg  lelo  re  qu  from  Damasus/CCP,  for  whoro  it 
was  a  posilive  affcctation? 

8.  Div.  lint.  1.  ai.  ai;  cf.  too  Tertull.  AdvMarc.  1.  ij.  5. 

9.  De  ernire  proj.  reí.  ii.  9. 

10.  1. 4,  p.  3- 11  Willis;  Shanzer  1986, 63. 

n.  It  is  not  to  be  found,  for  exampíe,  in  so  rieh  an  inventor/  of  such  abuse  as  Firm.  Mat.  1.  9»  uinula- 

crum...  quod  iterum  out  quaeras  mi  l lugeas. 


quem  paenitet  antea  lapsum12 
non  facit  in  numero  turbae  peccantis  haberi. 

Both  passages  come  at  or  near  the  end  of  their  respective  poems,  urging  that  repen- 
tance  willbring  Forgiveness  ofpast  sins. 

¡f  tlic  CCP  had  celebrated  the  death  of  the  eider  Flavian  and  the  failure  of  the 
"pagan  revival,"  then  it  might  have  been  worth  considering  whether  the  other 
poems fitted  the  same  context.  CCP  accuses  its  prefect  of  seducing  Christíans  from 
the  faith,  and  CAS  addresses  a  once-Christian  senator  who  has  abandoned  his 
laith,but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  this  senator  was  the  victini  ofsuch  a  Svengali. 
Tlie  ©ne  thing  CAS  and  CAA  do  share  with  CCP,  albeit  in  diíferent  way s,  is  the 
lack  ofany  political  dimensión.  None  of  the  three  contaíns  any  hint  of  treachery  or 
rebellion. 


u.  It  would  be  easy  to  repair  the  metre  with  paenitet  ante  <re>lapsutn,  but  that  might  be  correcting  the 
poet. 
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Tlie  author  of  CAA  claims  to  have  “examined  all  the  sects , . .  and  found  nothi 
superior  to  belief  in  Christ*’  (1-3).  For  long  he  too  was  uncertain,  tossed  by  many 
storm  until  the  church  received  him  in  its  harbor  oí  saiety  and  set  him  in  a 
anchorage  after  his  stormy  wanderings  (153-55)-  That  is  to  say,  he  was  once  a  paga,, 
(¡ncidentaily,  the  strongest  proof  that  the  author  was  not  Paulinus  of  Ñola).  When  he 
comes  to  his  assessment  of  the  various  sects  and  cults,  his  tone  becomes  more  shrill 
but  the  irenic,  conciliatory  tone  in  which  he  begins  hardly  suggests  a  period  of  polari 
¿ation  such  as  the  aftermath  of  the  fall  ofEugenius.  When  he  asks  with  mock  incredu- 
üty  why  the  followers  of  Isis  "do  not  hide  their  rites  instead  of  parading  them  through 
the  public  places”  (1x7-18),  the  context  makes  clear  that  it  is  not  the  illegality  of  the 
rites  to  whích  he  is  aliuding,  but  their  absurdity,  ofwhich  the  Isíacs  shouldbe  ashamed 
Ambrosiasters  Contra  paganos,  written  in  the  mid^Sos,  makes  much  of  the  shame 
pagans  should  feel  for  the  disgrace  of  their  rites  (p.  796).  The  implication  is  that  the 
rites  were  not  yet  iliegal:  the  poet  was  writing  before  391. 

CAA  opens  by  apostrophi2ing  a  man  called  Antonius; 

Discussi  (fateor)  sectas,  Antonius,  omnes 

Many  critics  have  argued  that  Antonius  is  the  ñame  of  the  poet,  but  it  is  more  natural 
for  a  writer  to  begin  by  identifying  his  dedicatee  rather  than  himself.11  Chastagnol, 
assuming  that  the  poem  was  adtlressed  to  a  pagan  to  urge  him  to  convert,  identined 
Antonius  with  Ruíius  Antonius  Agrypnius  Volusianus,  únele  of  the  younger  Melania, 
famously  baptized  on  his  deathbed  in  Constantinople  in  437, 14  But  nothing  in  the 
poem  suggests  that  the  addressee  is  a  pagan,  and  there  is  certainly  no  exhortation  to 
convert.  The  natural  assumption  is  that  Antonius  is  a  fellow  Christian,  possibly 
Claudius  Antonius  eos.  38a  {p.  372). 

Chastagnol  was  prepared  to  date  the  poem  as  late  as  the  430S,  assuming  (of  course)  that 
paganism  remained  strong  in  Rome  well  into  the  fifth  centuxy.  But  Marinella  Corsano  has 
recently  noticed  that  two  entire  lines  are  pirated  verbatim  in  a  (barely)  metrical  Román 
epitaph  dated  precisely  to  4  October  389.1’  Lines  5-6  of  the  epitaph  run  as  foUows: 

tune  poterit  mors  ipsa  morí  cum  tempore  toto 
vita  perennis  erit,  veniam  d[a]bit  ómnibus  unam. 

Then  death  itself  will  be  able  to  die  when  life  will  last  for  all  time,  and  wiil  offer 

one  forgiveness  for  all. 

The  source  is  clearly  CAA  233-34, 


13.  See  the  many  paralleis  cited  in  the  useíul  recent  commenury  by  Paila  and  Corsano  1002, 24-28,  94- 

14.  Chastagnol  1987, 246-47. 

15-  fCUR  n s.  V  (¡971),  1335S;  Corsano  2000, 39-43. 
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tune  poterit  mors  ipsa  mor!,  cum  tempore  toto 
vita  perennis  erit. 

'fltesecond  half  of  line  6  comes  from  ten  lines  earlier  in  CAA,  veniam  dabit  ómnibus 
urtain  (22a)-  The  fact  that  the  borrowed  material  comes  from  two  different  parts  of  the 
poemis  enough  to  exdude  the  possibility  of  a  comraon  source.  CAA  cannot  have 
beenwrirten  later  than  the  late  3S0S,  well  before  the  Frigidus. 

The  author  of  CAS  likewise  writes  as  though  Isiac  processions  were  still  to  be  seen 
on  thestreets  of  Rome,  which  would  rule  out  Mazzarino's  date  of  404/ s.lfi  Sordi  has 
recentlysuggested  accepting  the  ascription  of  the  poem  to  Cyprian  and  so  datingit  a 
centuryand  more  earlier,  ca.  250,  arguing  that  the  words  improba  secta  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  apostate  at  line  63  refer  to  Christianity,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
written  before  Constantino17  But  at  any  date  a  pagan  could  be  represented  depreri- 
ating  Christianity,  and  250  would  be  improbably  early  to  find  a  Christian  senator,  even 
Ifhedid  later  renounce  his  faith. 

Rosen  more  plausibly  argued  that  the  senator  liad  become  a  Christian  under 
ConstantiusII  (337-61)  and  then  lapsed  under  Julián  (jA-óí).18  But  I  am  less  happy 
with  his  assumption  that  the  poet’s  silence  about  the  traditional  Román  cults  implies 
that  they  were  still  flouríshing,  which  depends  in  turn  on  his  (surelymistaken)  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Román  senate  remained  almost  entirely  pagan  till  the  390S.19  Actually  his 
thesis  depends,  as  formulated,  on  yet  another  assumption,  coramon  to  all  modern  work 
on  the  poem,  that  this  apostate  must  be  a  Román  senator  and  that  the  poet  was  writing 
in  Ronie.Butnothing  in  the  poem  itself  points  to  Rome,  and  the  senatorem  in  the  title  is 
dearly  a  guess,  as  proved  by  the  qualifying  quendam.  An  eastern  city  is  equally  possible. 
Earlier  in  the  fourth  century  Latín  was  still  widely  spoken  and  even  written  in  the  East. 

Some  critics  have  doubted  whether  the  apostate  is  a  real  person  at  all."  There  are 
certainly  grnunds  for  sceptidsm  about  some  details.  He  is  reproached  for  chanting 
vile  hymns,  respondente  tibí  volgo  et  ¡acerante  senatu  (29-30),  which  should  mean  that 
the  people  applauded  and  the  senate  condemned  his  behavior.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  senate  was  now  Christian  (Mazzarino),  or  just  that,  though  still  mainly  pagans, 
tliey  disap  preved  of  his  shameful  behavior  (Rosen)?  It  is  not  easy  to  ¡dentify  a  period 
when  theRoman  plebs  might  have  been  more  pro-pagan  than  the  senate.  And  while  it 
is  plausible  enough  in  itself  that  a  convert  might  abandon  his  faith  aíter  a  ‘  few  years 
(line  44),  did  he  really  return  to  the  worship  of  Magna  Mater  and  Isis,  allowing  the 
poet  to  claim  that  he  shaved  his  head  and  shook  tamborines,  wearing  the  Soft  slippers 
of  the  Galli  and  hobnobbing  with  effeminates  and  sodomites?  Did  he  really  carry 


16  Mazzarino  1974, 395. 

•7-  Sordi  2008,  149-54. 

'*•  Rosen  1993, 393“408. 

•9-  Rosen  1993, 393;  against  this  last  assumption,  see  Ch.  6. 1. 
J0-  Consolino  in  Consolino  1995, 317;  against,  Rosen  1993-  402. 
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complaisance  so  far1  as  to  embrace  precisely  those  coits  Christían  controversia^ 
took  most  pleasure  in  ridiculing?  The  poet  also  makes  much  of  the  spectacle  of  a 
cónsul  as  a  minion  of  Isis  (26-27)?  Very  few  Román  senators  won  consulates  m  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  cen  tury,”  and  not  one  who  could  be  identífíed  as  an  apostate 
Christían.  Yet  ¡f  the  poet  just  wanted  to  create  an  ¡dentikit  apostate,  why  make  so 
much  of  so  atypical  a  feature? 

Once  we  considcr  the  possíbility  that  the  poet  was  writíng  in  Antioch  or 
Constantinople  rather  üian  Rome,  an  eminently  quaiified  candidate  at  once  presents 
himself:  Domitíus  Modestus,  an  eastern  official  who  had  been  Count  of  the  Ea$t 
under  Constan tius  (358-62),  prefect  of  Constantinople  under  Julián  (362-63),  and 
again  under  Valeos  (369-70),  who  elevated  him  to  a  long  tenure  of  the  prnetorian 
prefecture  of  the  East  (370-77)  and  finaüy  the  consulate  (37z).2'  Though  in  the  eyts 
of  his  cióse  friend  Libanius  a  pagan,  Modestus  professed  Christianity  under 
Constantius  II,  but  carne  out  openly  as  a  pagan  under  Julián.  Under  Valens  he  pro¬ 
fessed  Christianity  again,  and  became  an  aggressive  enforcer  of  Valens’s  pro-Arian 
policios.2'1  Successive  emperors  were  evidently  less  concerned  about  his  personal 
beliefs  than  his  loyalty  and  effiriency.  But  those  who  took  their  religión  seriously  were 
understandably  scandalized  that  such  an  imscrupulous  opportunist  continued  to 
prosper.  His  consulate  may  have  been  the  last  straw.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  he  openly 
engaged  in  any  pagan  activities  after  his  baptism  (as  an  Arian)  under  Valens,  Rulinus 
at  any  rate  continued  to  think  of  him  as  a  pagan.25 

An  eastern  Identification  would  also  help  to  explaín  another  puzzling  detaiL  The 
poet  claims  that  the  apostates  motive  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  plebs,  and  that 
if  their  indignación  had  so  moved  him,  he  would  have  become  a  Jew  (49-50),  That  a 
Christían  senator  of  Rome  might  become  ajew  to  win  popular  favor  is  a  surprising  and 
improbable  notion.  But  in  sorae  eastern  cities  Judaism  relamed  its  attraction  for 
Christians.  While  ¡t  is  unlikely  that  there  were  many  formal  apostasies,  in  Antioch  at 
any  rate  many  Christians  continued  to  observe  some  aspects  of  Jewish  law  and  evcn 
attend  some  Jewish  festivals,  much  to  Chrysostom's  distress.26  For  most  of  Modestus’s 
tenure  of  the  praetorian  prefecture,  Valens  s  courtwas  based  in  Antioch.  As  for  lacerante 
senatu,  the  coundl  of  Antioch  is  likely  to  have  been  largely  Christían  by  the  370S.27 

Domítius  Modestus,  one  of  the  most  prominen t  and  powerful  easterners  o!  his 
age,  a  man  notorious  for  his  switches  frorn  pagan  to  Christían  and  back  again,  and  a 
cónsul  to  boot,  fits  the  bilí  to  perfection.  If  so,  CAS  would  date  from  the  early  }70S, 
probably  not  long  after  Modestus  s  consulate  in  372»  All  three  invectives  would  then 

11.  To  paraphrasc  Housman  on  the  ídentity  of  Ovids  Ibis.  (C/iiurcii/  Papers  »i  ( 1971],  1040). 

22.  Nine  between  350  and  400;  the  sufFect  consulship  was  110  longer  importan!  (Ch,  19. 7). 

23.  E;or  his  carccr,  PLRE  i.  603-8,  with  Dagron  1974, 246-47. 

14.  Dagron  1974,  242  44, 292;  SaiuiweU  2007,  6  8,258  59;  van  Dam  2002, 106  35, 

25.  Rui.  HE  xi.  5. 

ift.  Wilken  1983;  Brottier  2004. 

27.  Liebeschuetz  1972, 225. 
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jjte  from  well  before  the  Frigidus.  Ultimately,  the  most  interesting  and  importan! 
tfiing  about  this  nexus  of  anti-pagan  poems  is  their  classicizing  form  and  di  ction  rather 
than  at1)1  facts  they  may  or  may  not  convey  about  individual  pagaos  or  pagan  reviváis. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  over  the  years  to  establish  links  between  CCP 
jnd  themost  important  and  prolific  Latín  poetof  the  turn  of  the  cen  tury,  Claudian.2s 
Since  itis  hard  to  imagine  Claudian  imitating  such  doggerel,  his  priority  (it  might 
could  be  taken  for  granted;  and  since  his  major  works  can  all  be  dated  to 
within  a  matter  of  months,  a  firm  terminus  ante  quem  could  be  established. 
Mangana ro  used  supposed  echoes  of  Claudian  to  support  his  identilication  of  the 
prefect  as  Pompeianus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  408.  None  of  the  parallels  so  far  pro- 
Juced  are  compelling.  The  closest  is  CCP  ni,  sic,  miserande,  ¡aces ,  parvo  dónate  septil- 
ihro,  which  seems  to  combine  two  phrases  of  Claudian:  hic  miserande  iaces  from  I n 
Huir.  ii.  460,  and  parvo  procede  sepulchro  from  In  Eutr.  i.  458.  But  neither  phraseis 
porticularlystrikíng,  and  the  contextin  both  passages  of  Claudian  is  somewhat  dif- 
terent.ínany  case,  now  we  know  that  CCP  was  written  byDamasus,  the  argument 
that  Claudian  must  be  source  rather  than  borrower  loses  much  of  i  ts  forcé.  Whatever 
its  literary  shortcomings,  even  Claudian  may  have  glanced  at  a  scurrilous  poem  by 
socelebrated  a  contemporary  figure  as  Pope  Damasus. 


1  would  turn  the  argument  upside  down.Itis  the  lackoí parallels  between  Claudian 
and  these  poetasters  that  1  lind  striking.  If  any  of  these  Christían  pamphleteers  had 
been  writíng  after  the  recent  appearance  of  the  two  most  brilliant  invectives  in  Latín 
since Juvenal,  we  should  expect  to  find  unmistakable  traces  in  their  work.  For  exainple, 
all  three  poems  mock  the  efFeminate  behavior  of  the  castrated  priests  of  Atas  (CCP 
72-77,109;  CAS  9-20;  CAA  88-93).  Book  i  of  Claudian’s  In  Eutropium  contai ns  the 
mostsavagely  detailed  and  brilliantly  witty  inventory  of  castration  and  effeminacy 
motifs  ever  compiled.21'  We  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  echo  in  one  at  least 
of  these  poems  if  they  had  been  written  in  or  after  399. 


3:  FALTONIA  BETITIA  PROBA 

There  is  one  other,  slightly  earlier,  Christían  poetwho  needs  to  be  discussed  in  tfcis 
context,  Faltonia  Betítia  Proba,  whose  only  surviving  work  is  a  Christían  Vergil 
Ct'níü.55  Shanzer  has  drawn  attention  to  a  verbal  parallel  between  the  Centc  and  the 


l8-  Prrelli  1988, 109-25;  Shanzer  (n.  as  below)  245-46,-  Consolino  in  Consolino  1995, 320. 
*9-  l^jng  1996. 

i°-  Clark  and  Hatch  1981;  Herzogin  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  S  Sói. 
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CCP.  Since  thc  Cento  w*  wrltten  pertop»  ca.  37o,  ,l,is  w„„ld  prüv;jB 
tourpming)  terminus  po.1  quem.  Yet  th,s  WaS  „ot  Slumzeri  ar«ume„[  I 
identificd  tile  author  as  Bctitia  Probas  granddaugbtcr  Anida  Fahonia  Pmba 

'  lm"‘US  ’“’blls'  ar8uin6  íhat  the  Ceta  imitated  the  CCP  ¡ñatead  nfvl  * 

Stnce  the  Centex  aleadlo™  ,„Jerome  b^»  that  ivould 

any  candidato  Jater  than  Praetextatus. *•'  ^  Xclude 

This  would  be  useful  corroboration  of  the  precedmg  chapter-jf  it  were  ir  c 
the  date  and  ¡dentity  of  the  fc,  Chrisüan  poet  the  Román  anS,„cracy-a  «  ' 

t  thaf-K  a  matter  ofsome  importo»  ¡n  iteelf  over  and  above  i,s  relevan!  ,  7 
date  oí  the  CCP,  a  reexaminaron  of  the  evidence  is  in  order  *  sh-,n™  ■  °  ^ 

=*.,  dentón,  and 

wtth  the  recond,  toce  a  date  after  384  would  elTectively  exdude  the  eider  Proba. 

Uelmes  m  question  come  from  Probas  preface,  notyet  Verglllan  centobnt  fh 
cvtr  demative)  original  compositlon  by  Proba  herself  (Unes  i3-,7).. 


non  nunc  ambrosium  cura  est  mihi  quaerere  néctar, 
nec  libet  Aonio  de  vértice  ducere  Musas; 
non  mihi  saxa  loqui  vanus  persuadeat  error 
laurígerosque  sequj  trípodas  et  inania  vota 
turgantcscjue  déos  procerum  victosque  penates.  (13-17) 

No  Jonger  do  1  caro  to  seek  ambrosial  néctar,  ñor  dees  it  please  me  to  lead 
down  the  Muses  from  thc  Aonian  peak;  I*  no  vain  error  persuade  me  that 

íing  gods  and  ^  ^  """  3nd  ^ 1 ’ 

Next  the  CCP  (linos  20-04): 

nuda  Venus  deflet,  gaudetMavortius  heros, 

Iuppiter  in  médium  nescit  finiré  querellas 
turgantesque  cíeos  stimulat  Belíona  flagefio. 
convenit  his  ducibus,  proceres,  sperare  salutem? 
sacratis  vestris  liceat  componere  lites? 

Naked  Venus  „e,ps  „hile  Mars  rejoices,  and  Júpiter  has  „o  idea  how  ,o  stop 
he,r  «plamts;  Bellona  eggs  o„  the  quarrelbug  gods  wW,  her  whlp.  Scnaturs, 


I  * 

my  own.  99Si  551  63;  and  1997, 548-59. 1  tuve  added  a  lew  argunients  of 
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is  it  possiblí  to  hope  for  salvation  with  leaders  iike  this?  Can  your  consecrated 
onessolve  these  disputes. 

\ccordingto  Shanzer, 


Theoccurrence  of  the  three  ciernen  ts,  ¡urgantes,  déos,  and  proceres,  two  ofwhich 
are  not  particukrly  common,  so  cióse  to  one  another  in  related  contexts  cannot 
be  accidental.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  a  genetic  relationship  between  the 
twopoems.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  third  possible  source  of  the  words,  so 
will  work  on  the  assumption  that  one  must  be  dependent  on  the  other. 

She  makes  muchof  the  procerum  in  Proba,  echoing  (sheassumes)  the  vocative  proceres  in 
the  ibllowingline  of  CCP;  procerum  she  construes  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  CCP,  “these 
wranglmg  gods  of  the  senators”  (237).  This  is  her  proof  of  the  priority  of  the  CCP.  But  the 
word  is  used  quite  difieren tly  in  the  two  passages.  The  author  of  the  CCPis  addressing 
bving  senators  of  fourth-century  Rorae,  while  Proba  is  simply  listing  traditional  literary 
devices  of  the  pagan  poets  that  she,  a  devout  Christian,  will  not  use  in  her  poem. 

Comparison  with  Pegasdum  néctar  in  Persius3Sis  enough  to  show  that  the  néctar  oí 
line  13  is  water  from  Hippocrene.  There  is  no  need  to  cite  paraílels  for  the  most  wide- 
spread  of  all  dramatizations  of  poetic  inspiraron:  the  Muses  tripping  down  Helicón. 
Next  come  talking  rocks  and  laurel-bearing  tripods.  There  are  no  independent  talking 
rocks  in  Greek  mythology.  The  rocks  belong  with  the  tripods,  jointly  evoking  the 
Delphic  Oracle.  The  Pythia  was  regularly  depicted  seated  on  a  tripod  or  deseen ding 
into  a  Delphic  cave.36  Pamasia  rupes  in  Vergil  (Buc.  6. 29)  springs  to  mínd,  and  Lucan 
has  a  possessed  Delphic  priestess  scattering  tripods  inside  her  cave  (s-  169—73). 
Martianus  Capella  refers  to  the  "talkatíve  grottoes  of  the  sacred  cave.”17  Paulinus  of 
Ñola  similarly  rejeets  both  Muses  and  Apollo,  represented  by  a  cave  (x.  jyf.).  In 
another  poem  Paulinus  inserts  Helicón  into  the  same  twin  rejection  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  in  terms  very  reminiscent  of  Probas  Aonia  de  vértice  ducere  Musas: 

non  ego  Castálidas,  vatum  phantasmata.  Musas 
nec  surdum  Aonia  Phoebum  de  rupe  ciebo.  (xv.  30-31) 

What  now  of  the  last  three  Ítems  on  Probas  list? 

et  inania  vota 

iurgantesque  déos  procerum  victosque  penates. 


3J.  Prol  14;  cf.  Honestos,  APix.  130,  £Koptcr0q;/  n^yamSo;  >:prvi;s  VEKtapéojv  lifláStav. 

*6-  See  ihe  sources  quuted  in  J.  Fontenrose,  The  Delphic  Oracle  { Berfceley  1978),  loof. 
l-  ¡acrati  spccus  loquacia  úntra  (11,  p.  16  W)  j  cC  ntepa  A¿\<püv  in  Aeneas  of  Gaza,  Epp.  17. 11. 
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To  construe  tfae  central  phrase  as  "those  wranglinggods  ofthe  senators”  doe,  vio¡e 
to  its  context,  the  traditlonal  sources  of  poetic  inspiration.  Poete  are  seldom 
and  senators  seldom  poets.  Tu  identify procerum  as  a  reference  to  fourth-centur 
ators  isolates  vota  and  penates,  victosque penates  is  a  taunt  from  Junos  speech  at 
68,  repeated  by  Turnus  at  viii.  n.  Christian  polemicists  were  naturally  delightcd 
exploit  a  central  pagan  text  adinitting  that  Rome  was  founded  under  the  auspices  ° 
defeated  gods.  *  But  how  does  the  phrase ñt  heve,  and  what  are  the  "empty  vows”  of  th 
preceding  iinc?  Whose  vows? 

I  suggest  that,  just  as  the  rocks  and  tripods  of  15-16  collectively  desígnate  Apollo 
so  tlie  vows,  quarrels,  and  conquered  gods  likewise  collectively  dcpend  on  the  genitiv^ 
procerum.  Who  then  are  these  proceres ?  They  are  simply  the  human  heroes  0f  Z 
Aeneid.  Rather  than  derive  procerum  from  some  hypothetical  contemporary  source 
why  not  the  one  certain  source  of  a  Vergilian  cento,  Vergil  himself?  procero  fe  añeralí 
the  standard  Vergilian  term  for  the  heroes  of  his  poem,  whether  Greek  ( Damum  pro- 
ceres,  vi.  489;  Myrmidonum  proceres,  xi.  403),  Trujan  (o  proceres,  iii.  .03;  alii  procera 
i.  740;  agnowe  deum  proceres,  ix.  659;  viii.  587),  or  others  (delectas popuii  ad proceres, 
iii.  58;  lecti  proceres,  x.  113;  in  medio  procerum,  xii.  213). 

Tire  opening  linas  o t  Probas  preface  describe  a  poem  she  had  written  at  some  earlicr 
date;  however,  we  identify  its  subject  apparently  a  traditlonal  classicizing  epic  or  pan*, 
gyric.  In  putting  inte  Vergilian  verse  the  stories  ofthe  Oid  and  New  Testamente,  she  was 
witing  a  Christian  epic.  Perhaps  the  single  most  striking  featuxe  ofthe  structure  ofthe 
Aeneid  (as  of  most  classicai  epics)  is  its  divine  framework.  The  humans  do  little  that  has 
not  been  approved  of  or  suggested  by  the  gods,  who  are  constandy  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  Not  surprisingly,  Christians  found  these  quarrels  ofthe  gods  scandalous» 
The  one  thing  Proba  couldnotpossibly  doin  a  Christian  epic  was  make  the  action  depend 
on  the  whims  and  quarrels  of  Júpiter,  juno,  and  company.  Th is  is  the  point  she  is  making 
in  lines  16-17.  The  heroes  of  the  Aeneid  (it s  proceres)  are  constantly  offering  up  vota  to  the 
gods  (some  thirty  times,  in  fact),  gods  who  are  continually  quarrelling,  gods  who,  by 
VergÜ’s  own  admission,  llave  been  defeated.  Proba  promises  that  her  epic  will  have  none 
of  this  nonsense.  The  non  mmc  with  which  this  section  of  her  preface  begins  suggests  that 
her  earlier  poem  (like  Claudians  panegyrics  and  histórica!  epics)  did  invoke  the  Muses 
and  employ  the  traditional  divine  machinery.  This  need  not  mean  that  she  wrote  them  as 
a  pagan;  merely  tliat  she  followed  the  same  conventions  as  Claudian.  We  iind  all  the  tra- 
ditional  divine  framework  ¡n  the  Christian  Sidonius  more  than  a  century  laten 

On  this  interpretation,  both  iurgantesque  déos  and  procerum  are  integral  parts  OÍ 
Probas  context.  procerum  is  not,  after  all,  proof  that  iurgantesque  déos  is  a  precise 


iS.  As  Augustine  acidly  pul  it.  “itane  istis  pmttibw  victu  Rcmam,  nc  vinccrctur,  prudentes  Lommendaie 
debuorun  t,  O».  Del ..  3;  ch  Serme  81. 9,  w th  Hagendahl  .967, 314, 390, 417-18;  Shanzer  1986,  xJ7  n.  24 
39.  rere. « ulna  . ,.  .0  38;  Apol.  14.  x;  Min.  Peí.  Ocí.  x4.  x;  Aug.  CD  4. 30;  already  Cicero,  de  mt.  deor.l  4x 
( torumbdla  ¡ñocha  pugna, . . .  dnddm  dwrdm . . .  querellas),  with  A.  S.  I’ease's  comm.  on  Awi.  iv  ( ■ 
234-85;. 


L otation" fr°m  the  CCP.W  On  the  other  hand,  proceres  hadlongoutgrown  its  poetic 
^  rins  to  become  a  standard  elevated  term  for  senator;  an  imperial  law  dated  3  May 
lays  down  as  a  quorum  for  the  passing  of  a  senatus  cónsul  tum  decen:  e  procerum 
yJnUroyfbo  had  previously  held  the  consulate.'1  The  CCP  twice  apostrophizes  its  pro¬ 
ceres  (23  and  106).  So  if  it  were  the  later  of  the  two  poems,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
derive  its  use  of  the  word  from  Proba,  where  it  is  used  in  a  cornpktely  differentsense. 

Meither  idea  ñor  execution  is  distinctive.  The  motif  of  quarrelling  gods  was 
¿oniinon  in  Christian  polemic,  and  anyonewishing  to  make  the  point  in  the  formúlale 
Lyigusgc  of  hexameter  verse  was  likely  to  hit  on  iurgantesque  or  rixmtesque  déos  (supe- 
ros  or  divos  would  have  made  it  hard  to  work  in  the  connective,  required  by  the  syntax 
¿n  both  poems).  It  may  be  that  the  later  of  the  two  writers  remembered  the  phrase 
from  the  earlier,  but  since  this  is  the  only  verbal  coincidencebetween  them,  there  are 
no  internal  grounds  for  determining  priority. 

As  for  the  Identification  of  the  poet,  Shanzer  approached  theissue  confident  that 
she  had  proved  the  Cento  later  than  384.  Without  that  proof  there  are  no  serióos 
grounds  for  calling  into  question  the  remarkably  solid  and  unanimous  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  eider  Proba. 

Three  early  manuscripts  of  the  Cento  and  two  other  sources  offer  the  foliawing 


incipit  and  excipit  in  Vat.  Reg.  lat.  1666  (s.  XI)  identify  her  as  (1)  Flatoniae  Vctitiae 
Probae  cl(arissimae)  feminae,  that  is  to  say  Faltoniae  Betitiae  Probae.  This  ¡s  in  fact  the 
only  evidence  for  the  full  ñame  of  the  eider  Proba.  According  to  the  lost  Mutinensis 
(s.  X)used by  Montfaucon,  she  was  (2)  Proba  uxor  Adelphi,  (3)  mater  OiibriietAliepii, 
and  (4)  wrote  onthewarofConstantine  [infact,ConstantíusIl]  aaversusMagnentúm. 
Another  manuscript,  Pal.  lat.  1753  (s.  1X/X  ),  calis  her  (5)  Aniaorum  mater  and  (6) 
uxorAdelphii  expraejedo  urbis.  Finally,  (7)  Isidore  of  Seville  identifies  Proba  as  uxcr 
Adelphi  i  proconsulis,*1  and  (8)  the  recently  published  catalogue  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  ofLobbes  (s.XI/XII)  styles  her  Valerias  Probae  Anidae.43 


According  to  Shanzer,  only  ítems  5  and  8  deserve  credence,  all  the  rest  being  mud- 
dled  medieval  guesswork.  Hagith  Sivan  was  also  sceptical  of  the  medieval  evidence.*4 
But  to  dismiss  1-4  and  6-7  as  muddled  guesswork  is  to  ignore  not  only  their  baste  accu- 
racy  (assuming  Identification  with  the  eider  Proba)  but  also  their  infernal  coherente.. 
uxorAdelphii  (2, 6),  expraejedo  urbis  (6),  and  mater  Olibrii  etAliepii(j)  areprecise  derails 
corroborated  for  the  eider  Proba  by  contemporary  sources.  Her  husband,  Clodius; 
Celsinus  signo  Adelphius,  was  prefect  of  Rome  in  351,  and  a  certain  Faltonius  Probus 
Alypius  held  the  same  office  in  391-  The  ñames  of  the  latter  make  him  a  hlghly  plausible 


40.  Shanzer  1986, 137. 

41  Caá,  Hitad.  6. 4.  12;  cf.  Symm.  Or.  4. 6,  mine  ídem  principes  nostri  quod  proceres  volunt. 
4t-Vevir.ill.ii.t9. 

43.  Dolbeau  1978, 30,  «o.  138;  and  »9S‘>  3S-4Q. 

44-  Sivan  1993, 141.  All  relevan!  texis  are  cited  in  PLR£  and  Chastagnol  1962. 
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son  lor  Paítenla  Betitia  Proba,  and  by  a  lucky  chance  an  mseriptlon  iden, fe  hk  , , 
brothen  Q,  Clodlns  Hermogemanus  Olybrius,  eos.  379,  who  derives  his  cJil 
h,s  father.  Ihe  securely  documented  brothers  Alypius  and  Olybrins  are  dearh. T 
brothers  Aliepius  and  Olibrius  of  the  Mubnensis.  ín  her  prcface  Proba  daims  prvv  ^ 
.O  llave  written  a  poem  on  a  civil  war.  Ihe  „ar  between  Constan, ¡us  and 
(35.-S3)  mentioned  in  the  Muünensls  (4)  overlaps  with  Adelphius's  city  prelado  " 

Tobe  sure  there  are  one  or  two  confusions,  but  none  of  thera  points  to  an  onvin  , 
idenbhcahonwith  the  younger  Proba.  Por  eaample,  the  marginal  note  m  Pal.  ,7„  T? 
fyrng  thehusband  mentionedin  hne  68,  as  Alipyum  uirnn,  smm  is  amtstake  and  no 
aguas  but  .s  better  explained  as  a  conlbsion  with  Betitia  Proba's  son  Alypius  ,han  A„  " 
Probas-  husband,  Pelronius  Probus.  Conskmtim  for  Consto, *7  in  the  Mutinensr  ¡s  J* 

"  ‘  Md  stUI  Poin,s  to  Beütia  ra*»  *an  Anida  Proba.  MagnenBus  deal 

pomts  to  Bethia  ntther  .han  Anida  Proba.  As  for  Isidore,  Shanzeri  sceptícism  abo  J  h 
sources  is  misguided-  die  tic,  «ha,  he  corree, ly  identiiied  Batida  Probas  husband  . 
Adelhus  lends  no  support  ,o  the  case  for  Amela  Proba.  Whether  or  not  the  procónsul 

I  I  i'«  o  T  'S  ^  °"e  °,herwise  uuduoumented  post  Adelphius  Is  lilrely  to  haw 
'  ,  For  the  proconsulate  ot  Africa  in  the  fourth  century  was  pracücally  mo„opuli,cJ 
by  the  Román  anstoemey  (afac,  unlikely  ,o  have  been  known  to  Isidore).  Ifitisa  confi,- 
sion,  ít  is  nota  confusión  that  points  to  Pelronius  Probas.47 

Ant!orum  mu, eró,  Pai.  ,753  (5)  Shanzer  iden, ¡fíes  as  a  "major  confusión'  po,n„„B 
‘o  the  youngerProba.  The  younger  Proba  was  indeed  nrother  ,o  (a,  leas,)  live  childj 
who  bore  the  ñame  Anidus,  and  accordingly  celebrated  as  the  doyenne  of  the  Ame, 
m  letters  ot  Augustme  and  Jetóme  and  Claudians  panegyric  of  her  consular  sons 
ybnus  and  Probinus.  lt  is  thus  the  most  liiely  of  the  eight  details  to  be  a  guess  It  „ 
also  the  léase  specific  of  the  details,  oíferlng  no  actual  ñames.  Anyone  familiar  with 
Claudians  poem  might  (understandably)  have  conhised  Proba  the  mother  of  Olvbrms 
and  Probmus  with  Proba  the  mother  of  Olybrius  and  Alypius  and  simply  given  the 
fam.ly  ñame.  Th.s  same  MS  goes  on  to  State  in  the  expllci,  (6)  that  Proba  was  uve, 
AMplm  expraejccto  urbk,  correctly  nonti, ig  the  husband  of  the  eider  Proba.  If  Proba 
wrote  on  the  war  against  Magnentius,  by  «han  Adelphius  wouhl  certainly  have  beca 
ex-prefect.  Furthermore,  the  text  of  Proba  in  this  MS  ¡mmediately  follows  rwo  other 
earlymid-tourth-century  works;  the  ArspammaUca  ofMarius  Victorinos,  and  the  De 
metns ot  Aelius Festus  Aphthonius,  giving  the  latter  the  equestrian  rank  ofvir  perdis- 

a  “tle  thal  d,d  nM  survive  thc  century.  As  Matthews  pul  it,  "The  ascrin- 
UO.IS  of  authorshtp  in  Pal.  lat.  t753,  far  from  being  suspect  or  confused,  seem  quite 
unusually  accurate."»  As  tor  the  Valeria*  Proba*  Anidar  of  the  Lobbes  catalogue  (8), 


4.v  For  more  detall,  Marthcws  1991, 1S5. 

46.  Acceptcd  (e.g.)  by  Chastagnol  1901, 133-14. 

'17'  ptólf1  ll0“  **  Pr0C“íul'"e  “f  Afr,“'  b“‘  •»  ‘"««a  f«  bis  four  remires  of*.  pM 
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the  younger  Proba  was  not  caJled  Valeria49  and  Anida  was  not  the  iast  of  her  ñames.50 
Ihis  garbled  entry  is  far  from  solid  support  for  the  youngerProba.51 

In  a  second  paper  Shanzer  attemp  ted  to  explain  what  she  describes  as  “the  confusión 
between  grandmother  and  granddaughter”  by  postulating  a  biographicai  no  tice  that 
mentionedboth,  supposedly  misinterpreted  by  some  medieval  copyist.  But  not  one  of 
ihe  errorsin  the  Proba  tradition  can  in  fact  be  explained  by  such  a  confusión.  .MI  arise 
^oin  confusión  between  details  ín  the  domestic  biography  of  the  eider  Proba.  On  any 
hypothesis  the  author  of  this  notice  had  access  to  detailed  and  accurate  information 
about  the  family  of  Betitia  Proba — but  apparently  knew  not  a  single  ñame  from  the 
¡nunediate  family  of  the  younger  Proba.  More  than  confusión  or  guesswork  is  involved 
wlienwe  have  so  many  accurate  details  about  Betitia  Proba’s  kin  but  not  one  identiíying 
the  more  distinguished  mother,  husband,  and  three  consular  sons  ofAnia  a  Proba. 

'lhirifwhy  even  mention  a  maternal  grandmother  from  a  minor  aristocratic  family 
like  Betitia  Proba  in  the  biography  of  a  grand  dame  like  Anida  Proba?  Betitia's  only 
daini  to  fame  (which  Shanzer  denies)  rests  on  her  Identification  as  the  poet.  The  anees - 
tors  we  wouldexpect  to  find  mentioned  in  a  notice  on  Anida  Proba  are  Tyrrama  Anida 
Iuliana,  the  mother  from  whom  she  derived  her  Anidan  bloodj  her  grand  father 
Adelphius;  her  father,  Olybrius;  and  above  all  her  infamous  husband,  Petronius  Probus. 
Of  these  four  ñames,  the  only  two  to  appear  are  Adelphius  and  Olybrius,  and  they  are 
quite  Specifically  identified  as  the  husband  and  son,  respectively,  of  the  eider,  not  the 
grandfather  and  father  of  the  younger  Proba52  This  alone  is  surely  conclusive  prooí  that 
the  primary  subject  of  this  biographicai  notice  was  the  older,  not  the  younger  Proba. 

Given  its  obvious  importance  as  the  only  other  dating  handle,  Shanzer s  treatment 
of  Proba’s  account  of  her  civil  war  poem  is  curiously  unsystematic.  In  both  articles  she 
raisesa  couple  of  literal-minded  objections  to  the  notion  ofa  historicalepic and  casu- 
ally  Hoats  (without  substantiadng)  the  possibility  ofa  mythical  subject.  But  there  is 
only  one  civil  war  in  Greek  myth,  that  of  Polyneices  against  his  brother  Eteocles 
(thuughhe  was  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  who  was  aTheban),  and  atleast  three  details 
in  Probas  description  do  not  fit  it.  First,  “rities  so  often  bereft  of  countless  citízens” 
(innumeris  totiens  viduatas  civibus  urbes,  line  7);  the  Seven  sacked  neither  Thebcs  ñor 
any  other  city,  and  they  themselves  were  the  principal  casualtíes.  Second,  shields 
“polluted  with  the  slaughter  of  fathers";  none  of  the  Seven  kiUed  their  fathers.  Third, 
Shanzer  object j  that  there  was  never  a  peace  treaty  to  be  violated  between  Constantius 

49-  Perhaps  (as  Dolbeau  suggested)  a  mistaken  expansión  of  V'af((owi)),  in  which  case  cvidencc  for  the 
eaiiier  Proba. 

50-  Anicius/~ia,  though  common  enough  in  this  proliiic  family,  is  normally  found  in  íirst,  never  iast 
place. 

S>-  Alucine  could  llave  been  added  by  someone  with  the  better-known  Proba  in  mind,  but  if  Chuchan  was 
the  source  of  this  interpolaron,  the  error  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  Lobbes  catalogue;  for 
Babcock  1986, 103-u,  has  shown  that,  though  a  MS  of  Claudian  was  available  in  X/Xl  Lobbes  and 
read  with  some  care  by  (among  others)  Heriger  of  Lobbes  (41007),  its  seleetion  did  not  i.ncluiie  the 
panegyric  on  the  Anicii. 

sa.  And  Olybrius  is  paired  with  his  brother  Alypius,  who  has  even  less  right  to  appear  in  Anicia  Proba  s 
immediate  family  tree  than  her  grandmother. 
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and  Maguen cius  (Umerasse  duces  pia  fardera  pa cis,  Une  i).  But  qu¡te  apa  ,  , 

°bV'OUS  exPk""t¡“"  '*>«  P^fi^ra  paos  i s  simply  a  poetic  phrase  Cor  p  ^ 

were  no  such  treaties  ¡n  the  'Iheban  saga  either.  '  her' 

Shanzerfurther  argües  thntng».»  mutila  bella  is  not  consistentwith  c*  1 
war  against  Magnentius.  a  legitiman,  emperor  suppressing  a  usurpar  But  „ ¡  J 

tant  to  bear  in  mind  tha,  these  Unes  do  not  come  from  the  actual  poem  wrJ  ^ 
ago,  which  was  no  doub.  careful  to  style  Magnentius  tyramm.  Five  years  j  ■ 
actual  victory  Constan, ius  was  tactless  enough  to  celébrate  a  belated  triumphfe^ 
hts  utsit  ,o  Rome  in  3S7  (which  had  supported  Magnentius).  A  famous  pa«at.  "* 

jananos  (written  in  the  late  38os)  rellects  Román  disapproval  of  this  IriLZti 
brated  by  Romans  over  Romans: "  p  Le,e’ 

As  if  tile  temple  of  janus  had  been  dosed  and  ail  his  encraies  overthrown 
(Constan  ttusj  was  eager  to  visit  Rome  ate,  tl,e  death  of  Magnentius  and  ceil , 
brate,  w.thout  ule,  a  triumph  over  Román  blood.  For  he  did  not  vannuish 
nation  that  made  war  o„  Inn,  in  person...but  wanted  ,o  display  an  inordij 
nately  long  procesión,  banners  stiff  with  goldwork  and  the  splendour  of  his 
retmue  to  a  populace  living  in  perfect  peace  and  neither  expecting  ñor  destrine 
to  see  this  or  any  thing  üke  i  t.  5 

Afewycars  Inter  (404)  we  find  even  stronger  conde, nna, ion  of  civil  war  triuJlls  ¡„ 
Claudian.  Wrttmg  her  Cauto  a  decade  or  more  after  the  event  under  a  new  Jy„L  i, 
would  not  be  surprising  if  Proba  took  a  more  cynical  v,ew  of  the  war,  as  simpl l 
struggle  for  power  between  two  dynasts. 

There  is  a  second  retrospectivo  passage  (now  in  the  form  of  cento)  at  45-47= 

namque— fatebor  enim— levium  spectacula  rerum 
semper  equos  atque  arma  virum  pugnasque  canebam 
et  studio  incassum  voiui  exercere  laborem. 

For  yes,  I  shall  adnti,  U— 1  usad  ,o  s,nE  of  trivial  spectades,  always  humes,  arms  of 
men' inJ  bMks’ anxiou"  eagerly  to  toiJ  at  a  poinlless  task. 

Accordiug  to  Shanzer  the  terrible  losses  of  the  civil  war  between  Constantins  and 
Magnentms  could  ñor  have  been  described  as  speetacula  rerum  (from  Gte 

7;,  “  lefe  t0  more  tl™  sp^te  poem  described  in  t-7.  They 

follow  Probas  re, echón  of  classicizing  üterary  devices  and,  as  the  ¡mperfect  emebám 


53-  16. 10.  í-i;  similar  vicws  ¡n  21. 16.  15. 

nod,4n  VT  ’9S0'  ST*"- McQm*k too  te  in  Ua„ng  Amjll 
aisapproval  as  notlung  hut  personal  hostil.ty  to  Constantius  * 

5í-  in  prob^  I 
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jj1o"'s>  evoke  in  general  terms  everything  she  "used  to  write”  before  devoting  hergifts 

Christ  (no  doubt  a  few  panegyrics  and  other  p i ices  d'occasion  as  well  as  the  epic) . 
ykry  different  is  the  tone  of  1-7,  closing  with  the  words  satis  est  metninisse  malotum 
(bne  8)-  h  would  be  odd  to  recall  mythical  disasters  with  such  reluctance.  These  “evíls  ” 
sv  sombrely  described — death,  slaughter  of  kin,  and  depopulation  of  cities— surely 
ónply  a  reaI  civil  war  in  the  recent  past,  not  a  mythical  war  in  the  remóte  past. 

A  real  civil  war  would  not  in  itself  exdude  Anida  Proba.  But  the  one  other  biev- 
graphical  detall  that  can  (perhaps)  be  inferred  from  the  Cento  is  that  the  poet’s  husband 
was  siill  alive  when  she  wrote  (o  dulcís  conimx,  line  693)-  Anida  Proba's  husband 
Pfobus  died  some  time  between  388  and  39o.56  fly  388  (or  even  390)  she  cannot  “long 
jgo'  ( iamdudutn ,  line  1)  have  written  a  poem  on  the  only  civil  war  of  her  lifetime  up  to 
that  point,  that  against  Magnus  Maximus  in  388.  The  war  against  Magnentius  would 
have  been  the  obvious  conjecture  even  if  it  had  not  been  explicitly  named  by  the  ascríp- 
tion  in  the  Mutinensis.  Shanzer  calis  the  text  of  the  ascription  unsure,  and  suggests 
keeping  Constantini  and  reading Maxentii  (ocMagnentii.  But  for  obvious  reasons  s  cribes 
KCie  pecuharly  liable  to  write  Constantini  fot  Consiantíi*1  and  the  war  against  Maxentius 
feU  longbefore  the  lifetime  of  Betitia,  while  her  husband  was  prefect  of  Rome  undear 
Magnentius.  The  war  of  353  is  thus  the  only  civil  war  available  for  either  Proba.58 

Inn  Sames  has  cautiously  advanced  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  the  later  Proba.53 
An  inscription  on  a  column  that  apparently  once  formed  part  of  Adelphius’s  tomb 
makes  it  clear  that  his  wife  predeceased  him.60  Now  when  recording  how  an  official 
called  Dorus  brought  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  magister  equitum  Arbitro  in  356, 
Ammianui  refere  to  an  earlier  book  where  he  had  described  the  same  Dorus  laying  a 
similar  charge  against  ‘‘Adelfius  the  urban  prefect."  That  is  to  say,  AdeLfius  was  accused 
of  treason  ( altiora  coeptaniem,  Anomianus’s  standard  formula)  during  his  prefccture, 
held  under  Magnentius.  Since  Dorus  evidently  survived  and  prospered,  Barnes 
assumes  that  Adelfius  was  prosecuted  and  convicted,  in  which  case  “it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  infer  that  [he]  was  probably  sentenced  to  death  rather  than  mereíy  to 
exile."  If  so,  then  he  would  have  been  dead  befare  the  final  battle  between  Constantius 
and  Magnentius,  and  if  his  wife  predeceased  him,  she  could  not  have  celebrated  that 
battle. 

But  there  are  obviously  other  possíble  outeomes.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  Román 
aristocrat  with  no  power  base  should  be  accused  of  aíming  at  the  purple.  Adolphius 
was  prefect  from  7  June-18  December  351.  Magnentius  was  decisively  defeated  on 
28  September  351  by  Constantius  at  Mursa,  and  Constantius  offered  amnesty  to  any 


V>  PLRE  i. 539;  Matthews  1975, 130  n.  s;  1989, 480  n.  17;  Shanzer  1986, 244. 

57  For  example,  tliree  out  of  (lie  lirsl  five  oceurrencei  of  ConsUntius/-ia  in  Ammianus  «¡v  ( 1. 1;  7. 4¡  7-  >1)- 
s*1-  For  A.  Olivetti  s  theory  that  the  remarkablydetailed  and  often  fanciliiiaccountof  Constan  ti usscampaign 
against  Magnentius  in  Zosimus  ii.  45  -53  derives  from  Proba's  poem,  see  Paschoud's  notes.  Even  if 
Zosimus  (or  perhaps  rather  Eunapius)  did  draw  on  a  poetic  source,  itwould  surely  have  been  in  Gttek. 
59-  Barnes  ¿aoó,  249-56. 

60  Ctodiu}  Adelfius . . .  uxori  incompurabili  et  ubi  fecit  {ILCV 1850);  Barnes  252-53  shows  with  many  paral¬ 
áis  that  the  scqucnce  uxori  et  sibi  always  implies  a  living  husband  and  dead  wife. 
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supporters  of  che  usurper  willing  to  change  aüegiance.61  'Ihe  charge  against  Adeiph¡Us 
was  surely  “treasonable”  correspondence  with  Constantius,  and  if  he  had  any  sen^e  |1(. 
anticipated  trial  by  leaving  Rome  and  making  for  the  court  of  Constantius,  probably 
with  many  other  nobles  deserting  the  sinking  ship.M  If  so,  both  he  and  his  wife  might 
have  iived  another  decade or  two,  allowing  her  time  to  write  a  poem  on  the Magnentian 
Wa i  and  her  later  Cento.*' 

There  is  not  one  really  solid  argument  in  favor  of  Anida  Proba,  and  two  arguments 
against  that  neither  Barnes  ñor  Shanzer  mention.  First  an  argument  from  silence  If 
the  younger  Proba  had  been  a  well-known  poet,  we  should  certainly  have  expected 
Claudian  to  mention  it  in  his  panegyric  on  her  two  sons.  Literary  culture  was  highly 
prized  in  the  Román  upper  classes,  and  a  tactful  panegyrist  would  aJways  disco  ver  it 
in  his  subject  if  there  was  the  slightest  basis  in  fact.  Only  once  did  Claudian  have  a 
chance  to  develop  the  theme  in  any  detail,  in  his  panegyric  on  MaLlius  Iheodorus,  the 
only  authentic  man  of  letters  among  the  subjects  of  his  panegyrics.  But  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  theme  is  suíficiendy  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  no  fewer  than  three  cases 
he  praised  ¡lis  subjects  for  stuáymg literatura,  forsimply  reading  the  classics:  Honorius 
his  young  bride,  Mari  a,  and  Stilichos  wife,  Serena.M  In  a  genre  with  such  well-estab- 
lished  conventions,  listeners  would  draw  the  obvious  inference  from  the  absence  oí 
this  topic;  the  panegyrist  was  then  obliged  to  lay  the  emphasis  eisewhere  instead.  For 
example,  we  justifiably  infer  from  Claudian's  concentraron  on  Stilichos  military  and 
administra tive  virtues  that  he  was  not  a  literary  man. 

Ihe  invitation  to  celébrate  the  consulships  of  two  members  of  the  greatestiamíly  in 
Rome,  Anicius  Olybrius  and  Anicius  Probinus,  was  Claudian’s  big  chance,  his  first  major 
poem  in  the  West.  Both  the  new  consuls  dabbled  in  poetry.  A  recently  diseovered 
anthology  has  presented  us  with  a  translation  of  a  Greek  epigram  by  Probinus  (Ep.  Bob. 
65),  and  a  poeüc  epistíe  Claudian  sent  to  Olybrius  praises  his  “prona  facultas"  in  verse  (cm 
40. 3-4).  His  principal  patrón  was  naturally  Anida  Proba  herself,  the  dowager  head  oí  the 
family.  If  she  had  really  been  a  published  poet,  author  of  a  classicizing  epic  as  well  as  the 
Cento,  it  would  have  been  positively  insulting  to  pass  over  the  fact  in  complete  silence 
while  praisíng  her  youthful  sons’  poetíc  trilles.  Yet  in  his  panegyric  he  simply  praises  the 
brothers  íor  their  poetic  attainments  { Pteriis  poüení  studiis,  Pan.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  150), 
without  a  word  on  the  example  or  tcachingof  their  mother.  In  sharp  contrast,  Claudian 
devotes  several  lines  to  describing  how  Serena  taught  her  daughter  Maria,  Honoriuss 
bride,  to  read  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  ( Nupt .  230-37).  Jsven  in  a  trifling  quatrain  on 
Serenas  washbasin,  Claudian  takes  care  to  cali  her  docta  (cm  45. 3).  If  Anida  Proba  had 
been  a  famous  poet,  how  could  so  consummate  a  courtier  have  failed  to  remark  that  her 
sons  were  worthy  pupils  of  such  a  mother.  He  did  not  do  so  because  they  were  not 


61.  Julián,  Or.  i.  3SA-B;  Zosimus  ii.  53. 2. 

62.  For  other  nobles  who  rallied  to  Constantius,  Chastagnol  1960, 420-22. 

63.  Barnes  249  points  out  that  he  was  born  no  later  than  ea.  303. 

64.  IV  Com.  Hon.  396-400;  Nupt.  133-37;  c.m.  30. 146-59. 
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Second,  in  a  letter  to  Paulinus  of  Ñola  written  in  394  Jerome  niocks  Vergilian  cen- 
calíing  them  “puerilities,”  and  while  he  does  not  ñame  ñames,  he  dtes  a  line  from 
proba  s  Cento  (403  —Aen.  i.  664  and  ii.  ¿50)  and  refers  contemptuously  to  a  “garrulous 
0|d  woman"  (gárrula  an  us).  No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  he  had  Proba  in  mind.to 
y^ccording  to  Sívan  and  Barnes,  he  writes  of  her  as  if  she  was  still  alive.^Arguably  so, 
but  would  a  toady  like  Jerome  have  poured  such  scorn  on  the  richest,  noblest,  and 
most  poweríul  woman  in  Rome?  Ihis  is  not  a  rhetorical  question.  In  a  letter  written  in 
to  the  Anician  heiress  and  nun  Demetrias,  Jerome  included  an  extravagant  eulogy 
other  grandmother,  none  other  than  Anida  Proba,"  the  mostillustrious  woman  in  the 
_  . i un  -7 Y  If  Anícia  Proba  was  the  ooetess,  it  does  not  look  as  if 


jerome  knewit. 

Ihe  importan  ce  ofrestoring  the  first  Christian  poet  of  Rome  to  her  rightfiildate  and 
context  lies  in  establishing  that  Claudian  was  not  after  all  the  first  poet  to  reintroduce 
classicizing  epics  on  contemporary  wars  into  Latín  literature.  It  has  sometimes  been 
míerred  from  her  preface  that  Proba  was  born  a  pagan,  but  if  this  had  been  so  she  would 
hardly  have  confined  herself  to  repudiating  pagan  literary  motifs.  I  would  infer  rather 
than  she  was  born  a  Christian,  in  which  case  ¡t  is  instructive  to  find  a  Christian  writing 
traditional  epico-panegyrical  poetry.  We  have  also  idenüfied  some  commonplaces  of 
anti-pagan  polemic.  But  as  far  as  the  CCP  is  concemed  we  are  no  further  forward.  Ihe 
,iuthor  of  the  Cento  cannot  have  been  born  later  than  ca.  320.  So  if  there  is  any  connec- 
tion  bctween  the  two  poems,  it  must  be  the  author  of  the  CCP  who  imita  tes  the  Cento. 


4:  PRUDENTIUS  AND  SYMMACHUS 

Finally,  the  one  anti*pagan  poem  we  know  to  have  been  written  not  long  after  the 
fall  ofEugenius,  the  two-bookwork  of  Prudenüus  misleadingly  known  for  short  as 
Contra  Symmachum  (CS).  The  poem  is  not  in  fact  an  invective  against  Symmachus, 
who  istreated  throughout  with  remarkable  courtesy.  Ihe  full  title  is  Contra  orationem 
Spnmachi,  and  Bk  ii  is  indeed  a  detailed  and  systematíc  refutaban  (in  1,132  lines)  of 
Symmachus  smost  famous  speech,  his  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Víctory 
in  384.  'Ihe  two  books  appear  to  have  been  published  together  after  Stilichos s  defeat 
of  theVisigoths  at  Pollentia  in  402  (explicitly  mentioned  at  ii.  718-20),  and  it  has  gen- 
crally  been  assumed  that  they  were  also  written  together  in  or  soon  after  402.  We  shall 
see  that  there  arein  faetstrong  grounds  for  believing  that  at  any  rate  the  narrative  core 
of  Bk  i  dates  hora  late  394,  as  first  suggested  in  1883  by  Émile  Faguet  and  developed 
with  sbghtly  different  arguments  by  Harries  (1984)  and  Shanzer  (1989).^ 


6S-  For  auseíul  account  ofjerome’s  criticisms see  Springer  1993, 96-105. 

M.  Sivan  1993, 14a;  T.  Barnes  2006, 256. 

67.  Faguet  1883, 24-27;  Harries  1984, 69-84;  Shanzer  1989, 442-62-  Against  the  suggestion  thatCS  i  was 
originally  written  in  391  (Callu  1981, 235-39),  see  Shanzer  >989, 451-53- 
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Why  is  the  date  of  Bk  i  important?  Let  us  begin  with  its  prologue:fil 

credebam  vitiis  aegram  gentilibus  orbem 

iam  satis  antiqui  pepulisse  pericuia  morbi, 

nec  quidquam  restare  malí,  postquam  medicina 

principis  immodicos  sedarat  in  arce  dolores. 

sed  quoniam  renovata  lúes  turbare  salutem  5 

temptat  Romulidum,  patris  imploranda  medella  est, 

ne  sinat  antiquo  Román  squalere  veterno 

neve  togas  procerum  fumoque  et  san  guiñe  tingui. 

indi  tus  ergo  pareos  patrias,  moderator  et  orbis, 

nil  egit  prohibendo  vagas  ne  pristinus  error  10 

crederet  esse  deum  nigrante  sub  aere  formas. 

I  used  to  thinkthat  Rome,  once  sick  with  her  pagan  errors,  had  by  nowentireiy 
rid  herself  of  the  dangers  of  her  oíd  disease  and  that  no  evil  remained  now  that 
the  emperors  healing  measures  had  assuaged  the  grievous  pain  in  the  city.  But 
since  the  plague  has  broten  out  anew  and  seeks  to  throw  in  confusión  the 
weli-being  of  the  race  of  Romulus,  we  must  beg  for  a  remedy  from  our  fatheq 
that  he  not  let  Rome  sink  again  into  her  oíd  íilthy  torpor,  ñor  allow  the  sena- 
tors'  togas  to  be  stained  with  smokc  and  blood. 

The  princeps  referred  to  in  lines  4  and  9  must  be  Theodosius  I,  and  the  medicina  ofline 
3  must  be  bis  anti-pagan  laws  of  391-92  (note  particularly  prohibemio  in  line  io).  But 
what  is  the  “new  plague"  (renovata  lúes)  mentioned  in  line  5?  In  the  belief  that  these 
linos  were  written  in  402  and  refer  to  the  current  State  of  Román  paganism,  some  critics 
have  assumed  that  the  “new  plague"  was  a  resurgence  of  paganism  in  that  year.M  Since 
itwouldbesurprisingifPrudentiushad  done  no  more  than  produce  another  relutaíior. 
of  Symmachus  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  event,  it  is  undeniably  tempting  to  suppose 
that  his  purpose  was  to  counter  a  new  attempt  by  Symmachus  to  restore  the  altar.  Since 
at  least  a  half-dozen  attempts  were  made,  there  is  no  objection  in  principie  to  yet 
another.  If  this  were  so,  Symmachus  might  after  all  be  reclaimed  as  a  pagan  extremist. 

Yet  there  are  overwhelming  objections.  In  the  lirst  place,  nothing  else  we  know 
about  Symmachus  suggests  that  he  took  any  active  part  in  promoting  the  pagan  cause 
altor  his  resignation  from  the  prefectura  of  Rome  in  January  385.  There  is  certainly  no 
sign  that  he  played  any  part  in  the  revolt  of  Eugenius.  This  is  why  he  still  enjoyed  an 
influence  at  court  he  was  able  to  expioit  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  younger  Flavían. 
Second,  by  402,  when  all  forms  of  sacrifice  had  been  banned  for  a  decade,  it  was 
inconceivable  that  Honorius  would  grant  a  request  turned  down  by  three  Christian 


predecessors,  one  of  them  his  own  father.  Third,  nothing  in  the  poem  itself  supports 
ibis view — nor  outsi^e  h  eithcr.  It  is  truc  that  the  senate  prevailed  upon  Symmachus 
tugo  to  Milán  as  a  senatorial  legate  in  the  winter  of  402,  but  this  was  surely  in  connec- 
non  with  the  economic  hardships  caused  byAlaric's  invasión  70  It  is  also  true  that,  on 
theevidence  of  both  Claudian  and  Symmachus,  Stilicho  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  Román  aristocracy,  but  there  is  no  eviden.ee  that  he  was  willing  tü 
niake  any  concessions  to  paganism.71 

Óf  course,  Symmachus  might  have  taken  the  opportunityof  hispresence  at  court 
to  retiew  his  pica,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  same  plea.  The  ban  on  sacrifice  in 
repeatedly  renewed  thereafter,  had  entirely  changed  the  terms  of  the  debate, 
While  Symmachus’s  speech  of 384  had  not  lost  its  power  as  a  plea  for  tolerance, by  402 
¡t  was  irretrievably  out  of  date  in  practical  terms.  Any  pagan  appeal  composed  in  402 
would  have  had  to  face  up  to  the  ban  on  sacrifice.  Restoring  the  altar  of  Victory  and 
thesubsidies  of  the  Vestals  would  be  pointless  by  themselves.  The  altar  could  not  have 
been  used.  No  Román  senator  with  any  sense  of  the  political  realities  of  the  day  could 
have  entertained  the  hope  that  the  ban  on  sacrifice  would  be  lifted  as  late  as  402. 

But  the  arguments  Prudentíus  refutes  in  such  detail  over  the  course  of  the  1,132 
üncsofBkiiarethose  Symmachus  had  presented  in384-Of  course,  ¡f  Symmachus  had 
reformulaied  his  case  in  402,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have  repeated  some  of  the 
same  arguments,  yet  it  is  precisely  the  arguments  of  384  Prudentíus  refutes.  Yet  how 
could  Symmachus  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  repeatin  402  theargument  that  Gratian's 
measures  of  382  had  caused  the  bad  harvest  of  383.  For  there  was  an  excellent  harvest 
in  384,  as  Ambrose  gleefully  pointed  out  at  the  time.  To  be  sure  there  had  been  prob- 
lems  with  the  corn  supply  of  Rome  on  several  occasions  between  384  and  402, 71  but 
these  problems  had  many  causes  other  than  famine,  in  the  period  after  394  often 
political,  given  the  coid  war  between  East  and  West,  the  revolt  of  Gildo,  and  the  dep- 
redalions  of  Alario  in  first  Illyricum  and  later  Italy  itself.  Furthermore,  there  must  have 
been  several  years  in  which  there  were  perfectly  satisfactory  harvests.  By  402  the 
argument  that  the  abandonment  of  sacrifice  endangered  the  harvest  had  repeatedly 
been  proved  invalid.  A  reflactive  pagan  might  have  reformulated  the  connection  bet* 
ween  true  belief  and  worldly  success  from  the  pagan  side  as  Augustine  was  to  do  from 
the  Christian  side.  But  the  Symmachus  Prudentíus  refutes  did  not  do  so.  He  simply 
repeats  the  long-exploded  argument  of  384. 

This  does  not  mean  that  CS  had  no  contemporary  significance,  just  that  its  signif- 
icance  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  new  attempt  to  restore  the  altar  ofVictory.  In  his  own 
terms  Ambrose  had  already  long  since  supplied  what  most  Christians  found  a  satis¬ 
factory  answcr  to  most  of  Symmachus ’s  arguments.  Yet  there  was  one  argument  that 


?o.  Sogno  2006, 84-85. 

71.  Cameron  1970, 199, 22 7, 230-42;  Matthews  1975, 165-70. 

72.  Rohns  1961, 182-214;  Ruggini  199S,  152-76. 


ftS.  For  the  moment  1  atn  settmg  011  one  side  the  balancing  prefaces  in  Ascelptads  to  the  two  booib. 
69.  Poinsotte  1982, 34;  Demougeot  1951, 287;  Pietri  1976, 441-43. 
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was  ñor  so  easily  answered,  the  argument,  signiíicaniíy  enough,  with  which  es  •• 
begins:  "who  is  such  a  friend  of  the  barbarians  that  he  does  not  need  thc  altar  f 
Victory?”  During  the  xnillennium  Chat  Rome  had  worshipped  Victory,  she  had  be  ° 
unifbrmJy  successful.  Tlie  occasionai  defeac  had  always  been  soon  redeemed.  Wh^ 
Symmachus  wrote  these  words  in  384,  it  had  been  sixyears  since  the  Román  def  ” 
at  Adrianople.  The  Romans  had  not  managed  ro  redeem  this  devastating  defeat 
the  interval.  Not  only  had  Theodosius  not  defeated  the  Goths  in  battle,  many  Vvere 
alarmed  at  what  seemed  his  dangerously  concilíatory  policy  toward  the  Goths  ¡]lL 
situación  did  not  change  after  384.  lndeed,  it  had  deteriorated  alarmingiy.  In 
Alarichad  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  inside  Román  territory,  and  despite  two  can», 
paigns,  Stilicho  too  had  failed  to  defeat  the  Goths.  Many,  and  not  only  pagans,  must 
havc  been  wondertng  whether  Symmachus  had  been  right  after  all.  The  Marcellinus 
to  whom  Augustine  dedicated  his  City  of  God  was  but  one  among  many  Chnstians 
disturbed  by  the  succession  of  disasters  under  recent  Christian  emperors.  Would  it 
really  be  such  a  terrible  thing  to  restore  that  altar?  Then  in  402,  finally,  Stilicho 
defeated  Aiaric  at  Pollentia.  It  is  surely  no  coincidence  that  Prudentius  lays  such 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  dux  agminis  imperiique  /  Christipotens . . .  i u venís  and  his 
parens  Stilicho  who  won  that  victory,  after  worship  at  Christs  altar  (ii.  709-u}. 

Tile  actuali  ty  of  the  events  behind  Prudentiuss  poem  lay  not  ¡n  a  renewal  of 
Symmachus  s  appeal,  but  in  the  battle  that  answered  the  most  potent  questíon  raised 
by  his  original  appeal.  Despite  refusing  to  conven,  Symmachus  himself  had  not  suf- 
fered  disgrace  or  eclipse.  The  extensive  correspondence  from  the  last  decade  of  his  Ufe 
malees  it  clear  that  he  remained  inlluential  and  widely  respected,  by  Chnstians  no  less 
than  pagans,  a  respect  that  is  reflected  in  Prudentiuss  poem.7'  Unlike  Praetextatus  in 
CCP,  Symmachus  himself  is  treated  with  studied  courtesy  in  CS.  His  reiatio  was  still 
circulating  and  still  finding  admiring  readers.  It  was  a  short  piece,  elegant  and  elo- 
quent,  without  rancor  or  polemic—but  no  less  dangerous  for  that.  Claudia»  had  writ- 
ten  an  epic  on  Pollentia  (De  bello  Getico)  and  others  too  had  probably  produced 
panegyrics.  Instead  of  focussing  on  the  battle,  Prudentius  stressed  the  fact  that  a 
Christian  emperor  had  finally  and  (as  it  seemed  at  the  tíme)  decisively  defeated  those 
apparentlyinvincible  Goths. 

Tliat  Victory  was  indeed  in  the  forefront  ofpeoples  minds  after  Pollentia  is  under- 
lined  by  a  stríking  (though  often  misunderstood)  passage  of  Claudian,  in  his  Panegyric 
on  the  Sixth  Consulate  of  Honorios,  recited  in  Rome  in  January  404  on  the  uccasion  of 
Honorius  s  triumphal  entry.74  Honorius  has  entered  the  señale  house,  and 


73-  Symmachus  seems  to  have  diedi  jn  401,  but  Prudentiuss  respectiul  tone  suggests  he  was  still  aiive  at 
the  tíme  ofwriting.  The  date  is  based  on  evidente  .n  the  ietters  0Í402  that  Symmachus  was  weak  and 
di,  and  no  surviving  ietter  can  he  datod  to  a  iater  year.  übviously,  we  eannot  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  he  had  somc  disablmg  ¡lineas,  and  remained  among  the  livmg  tdr  another  year  or  two.  But  his 
política!  hfe  at  any  rale  ended  in  40a. 

74-  On  this  passage,  see  Dewar  1996, 392  97. 


adfuit  ¡psasuis  ales  Victoria  templis, 

Romanae  tutela  togae,  quae  divite  pinna 
patricii  reverenda  fovet  sacraria  coetus 
castrorumque  eadem  comes  indefessa  tuorum 
nunc  tándem  fruitur  iunctis,75  atque  omne  futurura 
te  Romae  seseque  tibi  promittit  in  aevum.  (597-602) 

Winged  Victory  herself,  protectress  of  thc  Román  peace,  was  present  in  her 
temple,  she  who  with  golden  wing  shelters  the  awesome  sanctuary  where  the 
fathers  assemble,she  whoisalso  theunweariedcompanion  ofyour  [Honorius  s] 
wars;  now  at  last  sha  takes  her  joy  in  your  unión,  and  for  all  eternity  she  prom¬ 
ises  thatyou  will  belong  to  Rome  and  she  to  you. 

For  the  senate  house  as  a  temple  and  for  the  statue  s  golden76  wings  we  have  an  exact 
parallel  in  Prudentius  himself  (áureo  quamvis  /  marmórea  in  templo  rutilas  l  ictoría  pinnas  / 
explicet,  CS  ü.  27-29).  Beyond  questíon  Claudian  is  referring  to  an  actual  statue  of  Victoria 
u,  the  senate  house,  and  when,  after  describing  her  as  the  unwearied  companion  of 
Honorius  s  wars,  he  claims  thatshe  is  "finally"  (tándem)  united  with  him,  he  too  must  be 
referring  to  Pollentia.  In  an  earlier  poem,  Bk  iii  of  his  panegyric  on  Stilicho,  recited  in 
Rome  Ü1400,  Claudian  representó  Stilicho  too  visiting  the  senate  house: 

quae  vero  procerum  voces,  quam  certa  fuere 

gaudia,  cum  totis  exsurgens  ardua  pennis 

ipsa  duci  sacras  Victoria  panderet  aedes . . . 

adsis  perpetuum  Latió  votisque  senatus 

adnue,  diva,  tuí.  Stilicho  tua  saepius  ornet 

limina  teque  simul  rediens  in  castra  reducat.  (SfiL  iii.  202-14) 

What  werc  the  acclamations  of  the  senators,  how  unfeigned  their  rejoicing 
when  Victory,  soaring  aloft  with  outspread  wings,  herself  threw  open  her  holy 
temple  to  her  general. ...  Be  ever  present  to  Latium,  and  grant,  goddess,  the 
prayers  of  the  senate.  May  Stilicho  often  adorn  your  doors  and  bear  you  back 
with  him  to  his  armies. 

Once  again,  behind  the  poetic  language  Claudian  is  associating  the  statue  of  Victory 
inthe  senate  house  with  Stüicho's  actual  müitary  successes  (at  this  point  in  fact  rather 
meager).  Claudian  s  great  nineteenth-century  editor  Theodor  Birt  thought  that  the 
later  passage  was  alluding  to  a  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory  by  Stilicho,  otherwise 
unattested.  Many  have  assumed  that  Constantius  and  (after  him)  Gratian  had  the 


7S-  futtctís  is  difficult  and  the  variant  votis  no  better  (see  Dewar  s  note). 

7ó,  For  dives  ~  golden,  see  Dewar  on  598,  esp.  Verg.  Aers.  vi.  195  (the  golden  bough) . 
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statue  as  weli  as  the  altar  removed,  and  some  complain  that  “altar  and  statue  are  not 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  texts"77  But  Ambrose  cites  Symmachus  s  demand  that  “0¡d 
ultars  musí  be  retumeii  to  their  statues,  ornaments  to  their  shrines,”78  which  clearl  - 
ímplies  that  the  statue  never  leí't  the  senate  house. 

In  fclic  i88os  Rodolto  Lanciani  demolished  a  foundation  wall  on  the  Caelian  Hil[ 
that  turned  out  to  he  ñlled  with  bits  of  statues  deliberately  broken  up  to  be  used  as 
rubbie,  one  of  which  he  identiiied  as  a  Victory,  recomposed  from  151  fragments 
Lanciani  claimed  that  it  carne  from  the  Symmachan  house  on  the  Caelian,  and  had 
been  smashed  by  a  Christian  mob  after  the  faiiure  of  the  "pagan  revolt”  in  394. w  Xhis 
drama  tic  hypolhesis  has  not  weathered  well:  not  to  mention  serious  doubts  about  the 
very  existence  of  a  “pagan  revolt/’  the  wall  in  question  is  almost  certainly  too  early; 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  statue  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Symmachi;  and  the 
statue  itselfhas  recently  been  reidentiiied  as  lsis!80  No  less  serious  an  objection,  it  was 
not  Victory  herseJf  that  upset  Christian  senators  in  359  and  382,  but  her  altar,  upon 
which  pagans  dropped  grains  of  incense  before  senate  meetings.81  The  texts  that  pre¬ 
serve  the  celebra  ted  "debate”  only  refer  to  an  altar;  Ambrose  indeed  uses  the  word  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  times.  Lacking  as  she  did  mythical  adventures,  family,  and  love 
life,  Victoria  had  always  been  more  of  a  personification  than  a  lull-fledged  goddess, 
and  was  to  be  the  only  “pagan”  deity  to  survive  the  end  of  paganism  on  the  coinage 
(including  Theodosius's)  and  oíficial  art  of  the  Christian  empire,  down  into  the 
seventh  century81  While  most  Christian  senators  will  have  been  outraged  by  a 
smoking  altar,  there  cannot  have  been  many  willing  to  face  up  to  the  symbolism  of 
removing  the  personification  of  Victory  from  the  senate  house.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  (and  certainly  no  evidence)  that  the  statue  was  ever  removed.  So  when 
Claudian  evokes  Victoria  welcoming  Honorius  to  the  senate  house,  he  is  by  no  means 
taking  the  pagan  side  in  the  contínuing  debate.  Birt  was  understandably  impressedby 
the  fact  that  in  his  Stilicho  panegyric  Claudian  directly  echoed  a  Symmachan  phrase: 
amica  trophaeis  ( Stil .  üi.  205)  ~  amicum  triwnphis  ( reí.  iii.  3).  “Who  is  such  a  friend  oF 
the  barbarians  that  he  does  not  need  the  altar  of Victory”  was  Symmachus  s  question, 
Pollentia  proved  that  Christians  could  still  achieve  Victory  without  that  altar. 

Symmachus's  question  must  have  become  íncreasingly  disturbing  over  theyears 
since  Adrianople,  Pollentia  finally  allowed  a  complete  Christian  response,  and  thatis 
what  CS  íi  provides.  But  what  is  the  explanation  of  Bk  i?  In  recent  years  it  has  come  to 


77.  I’ohlsandcr  1969,  at  594;  Gnerson  and  Mays  1992,  Si. 

Sed  veten,  ini{mí[Symn!achub],  reddenda  sunt  altaría  umulacrii,  ornamenta  deluhris,  Ambrose,  £;>.  73. 10. 
Ihis  sentence  does  nol  actually  appear  in  R el.  3;  perhapsfrom  some  document  relating  to  Symmachus’s 
attempt  to  restore  statues  to  temples  during  his  prefectura. 

79-  R-  Lanciani,  Ruins  and Excavations  ojAncient  Rome  (London  1S97),  346-48;  and  in  Wantkrings  thraugh 
Anden!  Román  Churches  (Boston  1924),  73-74. 

80.  Coates-Stephens  2001,  218-31;  for  the  Isis  identificación,  Bertoletti,  Cima,  and  Talamo  1006, 48-50 
(otlierwise  repeating  most  of  the  inaccuracies  in  Lanciani  s  vivid  narrativa). 

81.  Herodian  v.  5, 7;  Anibr.  Ep.  17. 9-,  18. 31. 

Si.  See  (e.g.)  A.  R.  BelÜnger  and  M.  A.  Bcrlincourt,  Victory  as  a  Coin  Type  (New  York  1991);  J.  W.  E. 
Pearce,  RJC 9  (1953),  316;  J.  P.  C.  Kent,  RiC  io  (1994),  481-83;  Crierson  and  Mays  1992, 81-82. 


oentzed  that  the  Contra  Symmachum  is  a  curiously  complex  work.  Matching 
"  f3ces  in  Asclepiads  about  Saints  Paul  and  Peter,  respectively,  give  a  sperious  urnty 
C^ooks  that  have  very  little  else  in  comxnon.  Only  Bk  ii  Uves  up  to  the  title  borne 
t0  he  p0em  as  a  whole.  Bk  i  does  not  even  mention  Symmachus  (and  then  without 
Ling  him)  untii  Une  622.  Tire  core  of  the  book  (i.  42-407)  *  2  rambling  general 
"k  on  paganism.  The  first  half  of  this  sectíon  (42-296)  argües  that  most  pagan 
Vds  were  originaüy  just  kings  deified  by  a  credulous  posterity;  the  second  haLf 
f  407)  that  other  gods  were  originaUy  natural  forces  like  water  and  fire  (Neptune 
nd  Vulcan).  This  is  thoroughly  conventional  stuff,  with  no  specific  focus  or  contem- 
norary  reference.  Given  its  length  and  entirely  general  character,  it  does  not  make  a 
Lrticularly  appropriate  introduction  to  the  saga  of  the  altar  ofVictory.  The  sectíon  on 
L  deification  of  natural  forces  provided  an  opportunity  to  introduce  and  bebttle 
Victoria,  a  personificaron,  but  Prudentius  did  not  take  it.  For  this  he  wrnted  bll  Bk  u, 
where  he  makes  rather  puerile  fun  of  the  idea  of  a  winged  maiden  dtrec ring  the 
weapons  of  pantingsoldiers  (27-67).  Apart  from  the  epilogue  there  is  ÜteraUy  nothmg 
m  the  first  621  Unes  of  Bki  that  sets  the  scene  for  a  refbtation  of  Symmachus. 

There  are  also  other  important  differences.  The  only  emperor  men tioned  in  Bk  r  ts 
Theodosias.  He  is  notacmally  named,  butsince  the  events  related  in  the  relevant  sec- 
tlon¡>  (!_4l  and  408-624)  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  brief  period  of  Theodosiuss  solé 
rulebetween  the  Frigidus  (6  September  394)  and  his  death  (t7  January  395);  he  must 
be  the  emperor  in  question.  Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  named  strong  y 
suggcsts  that  he  was  alive  when  Prudentius  wrote.8í  In  addition,  as  Harries  remarked, 
Bk  1  “celébrales  a  wide  range  of  Theodosian  achievements,  but  his  fathering  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  reigning  emperors  in  402,  is  not  among  them.”84  Book  ii,  on  the  ot  1er 
hand,  as  befits  a  poem  written  in  402,  is  addressed  to  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  with  no 
reference  to  Theodosiu s.  The  exactly  contemporary  poems  of  Claudian  trequent  y 
introduce  Theodosius  together  with  his  two  sons,  but  in  Claudian  there  is  never  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are  the  reigning  emperors,  ar.d  that 
'Iheodosius,  now  dead,  is  being  evoked  in  flashbacks  or  spealdng  to  them  in  dmms. 8 
Yet  nothing  in  Bk  i  suggests  that  Prudentius  was  writing  about  the  pastM  Perhaps  the 

clearest  indication  is  i.  37-39= 

párete  magistro 

sceptra  gubernanti.  monet  ut  deterrimus  error 

utque  superstitio  veterum  procul  absit  avoruin. 


8,  Eípecially  in  apostrophes  by  orators  and  poets,  reigning  emperors  are  almost 

carne,  simply  styied  P«cnXt6S  or  princeps,  with  or  without  epithets.  n  the  case  of  the  mme  ( 
itablybrief)  Greek  epigrams  of  the  imperial  age,  this  often  makes  Identification  very  d 

H„.  ui-,18,  a  .peealf.of  adviaa  on  togsh.p,  cl„s„,g  puto, 

0.  .1 19 );  and  De  bello  Gild.  225-320  (a  dream),  where  at  the  clase  Theodosius  .s  actually  reterred 
diVus(uo). 

86.  So  rightly  Shanzer  1989, 44S.  447-  S°- 
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Obey  a  teacher  who  wíelds  the  sceptre.  He  gives  warning  that  the  wicked  error 
and  superstition  of  our  lorefathers  be  put  away. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  monet  might  be  considerad  a  historie  present,  but  it  is  not  easy  t0 
believe  that  anyone  writing  under  Honorius  would  tell  his  readers  to  obey  Theodosius 
"who  wíelds  the  sceptre"  (present  partiripie),  without  any  reference  to  those  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  power  on  his  death.  Whatever  his  achievements,  a  dead  emperor  no 
longer  "wields  the  sceptre.”  As  Faguet  saw,  the  natural  inference  is  not  )ust  that 
'Iheodosius  was  alive  when  Prudentius  wrote  these  words,  but  present  in  the  West.37  No 
less  importan!,  there  is  no  reference  in  Bkii  to  the  transmission  ofpowerfrom Iheodosius 
to  his  sons,and  no  explanation  of  the  chronological  gap  between  394  and  40a. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  two  “Theodosian"  passages,  i.  1-41  (quoted  in  part 
above)  and  408-624-  For  41  lines  'Iheodosius  is  praised  for  dispelling  the  "error  and 
superstition  of  our  ancestors,”  and  then  comes  a  bizarra  rhetorical  question:  “1$ 
Saturnus  thought  to  have  ruled  our  Latín  lorefathers  better?” — better,  apparently, 
than  Theodosius  rides  Rome  today.  This  is  a  forced  and  clumsy  transition  to  that  long 
general  attack  on  paganism  (i.  42-407),  with  no  contemporary  reference,  cut  shorf  by 
a  no  less  clumsy  transition  back  to  Theodosius:  "such  are  the  rites,  drawn  from  the 
early  days  of  our  ancestors,  that  entangled  and  detiled  the  centre  of  imperial  power 
when  an  emperor  who  had  twice  defeated  tyrants  [Theodosius  in  394]  turned  his  eyes 
in  triumph  on  her  noble  battlements”  (408-11), 

The  Jirst  part  of  the  second  Theodosian  passage,  the  third  major  section  of  Bki  (415- 
505),  is  a  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  Theodosius  urging  the  senators  to  cast  aside  their 
paganism,  allegedly  followed  by  mass  conversions.  A  brief  section  (already  discussed  in 
chapter  3.  2)  lists  a  number  of  aristocratic  converts  by  ñame  (i.  ssi-6s).  While  daiming 
that  some  of  the  most  blue-bloodcd  families  in  Rome  had  long  since  converted,  the 
passage  as  a  whole  implies  that  the  entire  aristocracy  was  still  waliowíng  in  paganism 
until  Theodosiuss  exliortation.  The  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  must  be  the  com- 
peting  clainis  of  diíFerent  patrons.  On  the  one  hand  the  emperor,  whom  Prudentius  is 
anxious  to  credit  with  the  conversión  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  whole;  on  the  other,  powerful 
Román  families  who  would  be  insulted  to  be  ¡neluded  among  the  unconverted.  As  already 
remarked,  this  makes  it  diíficuit  to  use  as  evidence.  But  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  notion 
that  it  was  a  new  senatorial  embassy  about  the  altar  of  victory  that  prompted  Prudentius  to 
write.  In  Bk  ii  he  credits  Arcadius  and  Honorius  with  the  defeat  of  paganism: 

hac  me  labe  ream  modo  témpora  vestra  piarunt; 
vivo  pie  vobis  audoribus,  impía  pridem 
arte  lovis,  fateor. 


87.  "haec  verba  Theodosium  non  mortuum,  non  in  Oriente  Ionginquo  gubernaiuem,  sed  pr.iescntcm 
significant,"  Faguet  ¡883, 25. 


it  isOnly  your  times  that  have  cleansed  me  £rom  this  guilty  stam;  under  your 
guidance  I  lead  a  pious  life,  impious  (1  confess)  in  earlier  times,  through  the 
deception  of  Júpiter. 

in  0k  |  Theodosius  is  the  “only  man  (vir  solus)  who  prohibited  "ancient  error" 
error),  and  his  exhortation  leads  senate  and  people  alike  to  reject  paganism 

d  Rome  to  devote  herself  to  Christ  (506-615). 

*n  What  is  the  explanation  of  these  inconsistencies  between  the  two  books?  Harnes 
mecested  serial  composition,  as  in  the  case  of  Claudians  mulü  book  poems.  The  two 
books  of  the  In  Rufinum  and  I»  Eutmpium  are  separated  by  a  year  or  more,  and  the 

•  complete  De  bello  Gildonko  is  obviously  the  first  book  ofwhat  must  have  been  planned 

*  a  multi-book  work.  In  addition,  In  Eutropium  ii  and  De  bello  GiUonicoare  preceded  by 
brief  hexameter  prologues  that  clearly  reflect  a  later  situation  that  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
evidendy  last-minute  additions  to  bring  the  poems  up  to  date  at  the  last  moment.88  That 
is  to  say,  the  later  books  and  prologues  continué  the  story.  But  while  Bk  ü  of  CS  reflects  a 
later  date  than  Bki,  there  is  no  contimity  between  the  books.  More  specificaliy,  Bki  con- 
tains  absolutely  nothing  on  Symmachus's  celebrated  speech,  the  ostensible  sobject  of 
bod»  books.  I  am  more  attracted  by  Shanzers  theory  that  Bk  i  was  “patched 
together. .  .largely  from  pre-existing  material;  perhaps  two  diíferent  poems,  “a  standard 
invective  against  pagan  gods  combined  with  a  panegyrical  treatment  of  Theodosius’s 
antepagan  legisladora”89  This  is  convincing  as  for  as  it  goes.  It  accounts  for  most  of  the 
inconsistencies,  but  it  still  does  not  explain  the  two-book  work  as  we  have  it. 

According  to  Shanzer,  a  “painstaking  and  perfectionist  poet  does  not  rus  tle  up  oíd 
drafts  and  glue  fragments  together  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  feverish  journalist 
unless  he  has  an  urgent  masón.”  For  Shanzer  the  reason  was  a  fresh  attempt  to  have  the 
altarrestored.  Yet  the  cobbling  together  of  earlier  drafts  into  Bk  i  contributes  nothing 
tothe  contemporary  relevance  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  actually  obscures 
thepurpose  of  Bk  ii.  Ifall  we  had  was  Bk  ii,  minus  its  first  four  Unes  (another  clumsy 
transition),  it  would  have  been  obvious  from  the  start  that  Prudentius's  purpose  was 
(iinally)  to  answer  Symmachus's  question  about  barbarians.  But  the  emphasis  on 
Theodosius  in  Bk  i  leaves  the  reader's  mind  confused  as  she  approaches  Bk  11. 

lf  Prudentius  had  decided  to  reuse  exisüng  material  at  the  planning  stage  of  his 
poem, he  was  craítsman  enough  to  harmonize  oíd  and  new  better.  Most  obviously,  he 
would  surely  have  eliminated  the  stark  chronological  disconnect  between  the  two 
books.lt  would  not  have  taken  much  actual  rewriting;  a  modified  framework  would 
havesufficed.  For  example,  begin  Bk  i  with  an  apostrophe  to  Arcadius  and  Hononus; 
thenaflashbackto  Theodosius:  we  all  thought  the  aristocracy  had  finally  abandoned 
paganism  in  394,  but  it  lingered  on,  thanks  to  the  usurpéis.  Now  with  Pollentia 


Camerún  1970,76-7?,  us,  134-38;  Cameron  2000, 14.2. 
*9-  Shanzer  1989,457-62- 
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Honorius  has  added  a  coping  stone  to  the  adúevement  oí  his  father.  Virtually  the 
whole  two  books  as  we  have  them  could  have  been  accommodated  in  such  a  trame 
work  with  no  more  than  two  or  three  brief  new  link  passages. 

Shamer  herself  saw  the  preexisting  material  she  posited  as  unpublished  drafts 
Perhaps  so.  But  there  is  no  need  to  make  this  assumption,  Most  vvriters  incorpórate 
bits  from  a  variety  oí'  drafts  in  larger  projects,  but  they  normaily  revise,  rearrange,  or 
adapt  such  material  (presumably  in  any  case  unfinished  and  so  needing  more  work) 
more  or  less  drasticaLly  to  harmonice  with  their  current  conception.  At  ca.  250  and  350 
lines  each,  the  two  poems  she  identified  are  quite  long  enough  to  have  been  published 
separately,  especially  sincc  the  panegyric  on  'Iheodosius  would  have  been  an  early 
work  by  an  as  yet  little-known  writer.90  But  they  would  have  been  mucb  shortcr 
than  all  his  other  hexameter  poems:  Apotheosis  (1,084  lines);  Hamartigenia  (900)- 
Psychomuchiu  (915);  CS  U  (1,132).  My  own  suggestion  is  that  it  was  when  sorting  and 
arranging  his  various  poems  for  republication  in  the  collected  edition  securely  docu- 
mented  by  the  praejatio  in  405  that  Prudentius  deeided  to  galiier  his  three  anti-pagan 
hexameter  works  together  into  a  single  two-book  poem.  This  would  explain  why  he 
did  so  iittle  rewriting.  The  surviving  two-book  work  might  have  been  more  appropn 
ately  tícled  “A  reply  to  Symmachus  and  other  anti-pagan  hexameter  poems.” 

In  fací,  Prudentius  did  Iittle  more  than  split  his  panegyric  on  Iheodosius  into  two 
parts  (1-41  and  408-621),  to  sandwich  his  invective  against  the  pagan  gods  42-407} 
and  add  an  epilogue  apostrophising  Symmachus  (622-57),  introduced  byyetanother 
awkward  transition — awkward,  because  Symmachus  has  not  been  so  much  as  men- 
tíoned  in  the  621  preceding  lines  oí'Bk  i.  Ñor  is  he  actually  named  even  here: 

ipse  magistratum  tibí  consulis,  ípse  tribunal 
contulit  auratumque  togae  donavit  amictum, 
cuius  religio  tibí  displicet,  o  pereuntum 
adsertor  divum. 

It  was  he  {iheodosius]  who  conferred  on  you  [Symmachus]  the  office  of 
cónsul  and  the  judgment  Seat,  and  gave  you  the  gold-wrought  toga  to  wear, 
he  whose  religión  does  not  win  your  approval,  you  upholder  of  dying  gods. 

It  is  clear  from  the  context  that  ipse  is  Iheodosius,  but  first-time  readers,  ancient  no 
less  than  modero,  must  initially  have  been  surprised  by  the  Ubi.  Not  only  has 
Symmachus  never  so  far  been  mentíoned  by  ñame,  there  has  been  no  mention  of  the 
altar  of  Victory  either,  the  supposed  subject  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Whlle  there  can 
be  no  duubt  that  the  tibí  does  address  Symmachus,  nothing  has  prepared  the  reader 

90.  In  addition,  in  their  original  form,  both  postulated  poems  are  likcly  to  have  had  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues  that  did  not  fit  the  new  context.  As  Shanzer  rightly  points  out,  the  postulated  panegyric  would 
have  resembled  a  lost  panegyric  on  Theudosius  by  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  which  is  said  to  have  praúed  him 
"for  winnmg  by  faith  and  eloquence  rather  than  torce  of  arms"  (see  p.  125). 
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for  his  abrupt,  anonymous  introductíon  at  this  point.  And  whíle  the  praise  of 
c  mmachus's  eloquence  prepares  us  for  the  refutation  of  his  speech  in  Bk  ii,  it  stíll 
joes  nOt  supply  the  much-needed  mrrative  connection  between  the  two  books. 
Mothing  in  the  epilogue  points  later  than  Iheodosius  and  394,  so  there  is  stíll  no 
gxplanation  for  Bk  ii  openíng  with  an  apostrophe  to  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  402. 
Prudentius  sbridge  from  Iheodosius  to  Symmachus  is  once  again  forced:  the  claim  at 
•  ¿j6-2i  that  Iheodosius  continued  to  reward  deserving  pagans  with  high  office.  But 
Jiis  relers  to  394,  so  the  “for  example,  Symmachus”  that  follows  ís  historically  unjusti- 
fied  Symmachus  was  cónsul  ín  391,  and  held  no  offices  of  any  kind  after  that. 

Prudentius  was  no  bungler.  There  are  no  such  inconsistencies  and  awkward  tran- 
sítions  in  his  other  long  hexameter  poems,  ñor  (I  suspect)  would  we  have  found  them 
in  the  CS  if  the  two  books  had  been  written  one  after  another  in  a  continuous  process 
ofcomposition.  But  once  he  had  deeided  to  combine  his  two  earlier  anti-pagan  invec¬ 
tives  into  a  "first"  book  Contra  Symmachutn,  he  devoted  Iittle  eíTort  to  the  necessary 
links  and  transitions,  relyingon  the  balandng  Asdepiad  prefaces  to  tie  the  two  books 

together. 

An  influential  artícle  by  F.  Solmsen  has  long  been  held  to  have  proved  that  a  brief 
passage  at  the  end  ofTheodosius's  speech  in  Bk  i  (501-5)  alludes  to  a  law  of  399  forbid- 
dmgthe  destruction  of  pagan  works  of  art91  Since  the  material  incorporated  in  Bk  i 
evidently  received  some  revisión  for  the  two-book  edition,  it  is  not  impossible  in  itself 
that  Prudentius  added  a  few  lines  “to  reflect  a  change  of  imperial  policy  towards 
statues  in  pagan  temples.”" 

But  if  read  in  context,  the  passage  has  no  connection  with  this  law.  Iheodosius  is 
ordering  the  Romans  to  putaside  their  childish  festivals  and  absurd  ceremonies,  and 

marmora  tabenti  respergine  tincta  lavate, 
o  proceres:  liceat  statuas  consistere  puras, 
artificum  magnorum  opera;  haec  pulcherrima  nos  trae 
ornamenta  fuant  patriae,  nec  decolor  usus 
in  vitium  versae  monumenta  coinquinet  artis 

wash  marble  that  is  spattered  with  putrid  blood,  senators.  Your  statues  are  the 
workofgreat  artists;  let  them  stand  deán.  Let  them  be  the  fairest  omaments  of 
our  nation,  and  Let  no  debased  usage  pollutc  monuments  of  art  and  make  them 
serve  an  evil  purpose. 

ihelaw  of  399  was  intended  to  stop  fanatics  and  vandals  destroying  pagan  works  of 
art.  That  is  not  Prudentius’s  point  at  all  Iheodosius  is  protesting  at  the  fact  that  so 

v-  C od.  Ihcod.  xvi.  10. 15  (issued  at  Ravenna);  Solmsen  196&  3>o-*3J  Shanzer  1989, 4>i~S2;  Darnes  and 
West  a  11 1991, 60-61.  Palmer  1989, 260,  thought  the  allusioa  was  to  a  less  specific  (eastern)  law  of  381, 
Coi.  Theod.  1 6. 10. 8. 
su.  Sames  and  Westall  199*.  óo. 
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many  beautifui  Román  monuments,  perhaps  temples  as  much  as  statues,  are  dirty 
spattered  witli  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  He  wants  them  washed,  and  when  he  say$  he 
wants  statues  to  stand  puras,  he  means  literally  as  well  as  figura  ti  vely  and  moraüy 
deán.  Hiere  ís  no  question  in  Prudentius  of  the  destruction  of  pagan  monuments.  Ihe 
point  at  issue  is  the  end  of  sacrifice.  Ali  visitors  to  Rome  were  struck  by  the  splendor 
of  its  monuments  and  statuss:”  but  all  this  splendor  was  polluted  (according  i0 
Prudentius)  by  the  blood  and  smoke  of  sacrifice.'” 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  closely  parailel  passage  in  Peristephanan  ¡i,  a 
long  accmmt  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  While  he  is  being  tortured,  Lawrence 
has  a  visión  of  the  future  conversión  of  Rome: 

video  futurum  principem 
quandoque,  qui  servus  Dei 
taetris  sacrorum  sordibus 
serviré  Romam  non  sinat, 
qui  templa  claudat  vectibus, 
valvas  eburnas  obstruat, 
nefasta  damnet  limina, 
obdens  aenos  pessulos. 

tune  pura  ab  omni  sanguina 
tándem  nitebunt  marmora, 
stabunt  et  aera  innoxia, 
quae  nunc  habentur  idola. 

I  foresee  one  day  an  emperor  who  will  be  the  servant  of  God  and  will  not  allow 
Rome  to  be  slave  to  vile,  abominable  rites.  He  will  cióse  and  bar  her  temples, 
block  their  ivory  doors,  shut  their  unholy  entrances,  making  them  fast 
with  brazen  bolts.  Ihcn  at  last  her  ntarblcs  will  ¿hiñe  bright,  cleansed  from  all 
blood,  and  bronze  statues  that  are  tiow  considered  idols  will  stand  free  from  guilt. 
(Per.  ü.  473-84) 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  princeps  who  will  one  day  do  all  this  must  be  identi- 
fied  as  ’lheodosius.  It  should  also  be  cleax  that  Theodosius  must  still  have  been  alíve 
when  Prudentius  wrote  these  lines.  If  writing  under  Honorius,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  tactless  as  to  assign  Theodosius  solé  credit  for  the  end  of  paganism,  His  emphasis  on 
the  physical  closing  of  temples  reflects  one  of  the  provisions  of Theodosius  s  anti-pagan 
law  of  391.  What  has  not  been  appreciated  is  that  here  too  praise  of  Theodosius  for 
ending  paganism  is  Lmmediately  followed  by  the  claim  that,  in  consequence,  statues 


93.  Gernent?.  1918, 56-61;  ahove,  p.  217. 

94-  As  already  argued  in  chapter  2. 4,  this  passage  should  not  be  considered  evidente  that  blood  sacrifice 
was  still  being  publicly  performed  as  late  as  this. 
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pagan  temples)  will  be  cleansed  of  blood.  There  are  verbal  as  well 
between  the  two  passages  ( puras  ~  pura-,  consistere  ~  stare);  in  CS 

!tte0dosius  is  begged  not  to  allow  (si/iat)  Rome  to  sink  into  its  ancient  squalor,  in  Per. 
¡j  he  does  not  allow  ( sinat )  Rome  to  be  a  slave  to  pagan  rites.  The  probability  is  that  the 
n%r0  poems  were  written  at  about  the  same  time.  An  earlier  passage  in  Theodosius  s 
speech  in  CS  mocks  (as  many  Christians  did)  the  idea  of  worshipping  man-made,  per- 
ishable  objeets  such  as  statues  (i.  435-41),  but  that  does  not  mean  that  Prudentius 
wished  to  see  them  destroyed.  There  is  no  contradiction  with  the  later  passage. 

Nothing  in  either  CS  i.  501-5  or  Per.  ii.  481-84  suggests  that  the  statues  he  men- 
oonsstood  in  any  danger  of  destruction.  He  does  not  say  (as  the  law  of  399  does)95 

!tlut  they should  be  preserved  as  works  of  ar  t.  He  States  as  fact  that,  when  sacrifice  ends 
diey  Will  “stand  free  of  guilt"  (stabunt.. .  innoxia);  in  CS,  it  is  the  senators  he  begs  to 
I  allow  them  to  stand  clean  as  works  of  art.  According  to  Solmsen,  “Read  in  the  context 

of  the  entire  oration  [the  CS  passage]  is  a  surprising  and  rather  weak  conclusión... 
an  anticlimax.’'  Only  if  Prudentius  was  introducing  a  reference  to  recent  imperial 
legislaron — but  not  if  their  transformaron  into  puré  works  of  art  was  an  automatic 
consequence  of  the  end  of  sacrifice.  Before  accepting  Solmsen’s  judgement  we  should 
bearin  mmd  that  the  second  passage  quoted  is  the  conclusión  ofSt.  Lawrence's  speech 
just  as  the  first  is  the  conclusión  of  Theodosiuss  speech.  Prudentius  clearly  saw  this 
point  as  a  climax  in  both  poems. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  either  reference  to  statues  a  later  insertion.  There  is 
nothing  in  CS  i  that  need  be  later  than  394.^  More  important,  the  parallels  between 
thetwo  passages  support  the  conclusión  that  the  major  part  of  CS  i  was  written  during 
the  lite  time  of  Theodosius.  The  reason  I  have  examined  the  génesis  of  this  intriguing 
poem  at  such  length  is  that,  if  my  explanation  is  accepted,  we  would  have  not  one  anti¬ 
pagan  hexameter  invective  by  Prudentius,  but  three:  one  dating  from  immediately 
after  the  Frigidus;  a  second  of  entirely  general  character,  undatable;  and  a  third 
inspired  by  Pollentia  in  402. 

5 

There  were,  of  course,  other  Christian  poets  writing  in  classicizing  meters  and 
genres,  in  both  Greek  and  Latín.97  One  of  the  stranger  developments  in  Christian 

95.  voitunui  publkoruw  operum  ornamenta  servan,  Cod.  Tlttod.  xvi.  10. 15. 

96.  Sames  and  Westall  1991,  51, 55  58,  argüe  that  i.  551,  Ainiiiaduin  suboles  et  pignera  dura  Probarían,  an 
allusion  lo  «he  two  Anician  consuls  of  395,  is  an  interpolation  (by  an  eariy  reader,  not  Prudentius). 
I  would  agree  that  the  line  does  not  really  fit  between  i.  sso  and  552,  but  would  prefer  to  accept  it  as 
written  by  Prudentius  (tile  future  consuls  of  39S  would  have  been  known  by  late  394)  and  transfer  it 
between  560  and  561. 

97.  Same  of  this  concluding  seetion  is  borrowed  from  Cameron  2004, 327-S4,  where  I  also  treat  similar 
developments  in  Greek  poetry. 
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Latin  literatura  is  the  bíblica]  paraphrase  in  classicizing  hexameters:  Scdulius,,  Axator 
Cyprianus  Gallus,  Claudius  Marius  Victorius,  Avitus.'w  Whatever  bishops  and  denCs 
might  say,  cultívated  lay  Christians  evidently  continued  to  íind  the  uneducated  style 
oí  the  Bible  unappealing,  and  needed  the  incentive  of  classicizing  meter  and  diction 
to  sweelen  the  pill.  Seduliuss  preface  to  his  Carmen  Paschak  is  particularly  revealinp 

O 


Tlie re  are  many  for  whom  the  attraction  of  studying  secular  literature  lies  in 
the  charms  of  poetry  and  the  pleasures  of  verse.  Tliese  men  pay  little  attention 
to  anything  they  read  in  prese  because  they  take  little  pleasure  in  it.  But 
anything  ihey  see  sweetened  with  the  blandishment  of  verse,  they  greet  with 
such  eagerness  ol  heart  that  they  connnit  ít  to  nieinory  añil  store  it  away  by 
constant  repetition. 


Whether  or  not  anyone  memorized  Seduliuss  poem  in  its  entirety,  brief  passages 
and  striking  phrases  may  weli  iiave  stuck  in  the  memory  of  people  trained  since 
childhood  to  memorize  poetry.  Interestingly  enough,  he  subsequently  rewrote  the 
poem  in  prose.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  by  classical  standards  the  poetic  versión 
is  more  consittently  succcssful.  An  epigram  of  Claudians  purports  to  be  a  reply  to  4 
triend  who  had  asked  him  for  something  in  prose.  Sony,  he  says:  "the  Muses  say 
no  to  prosej  I  speak  only  poetry”  (verba  negant  communia  Musaej  carmina  sola 
loquor,  cm  3).  No  doubt  a  joke,  but  probably  in  essence  true  enough  nonetheless. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Claudian  could  have  produced  classicizing  prose  as  puré  as  his 
classidxing  verse. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  poetry  was  more  attractive  than  prose  to  most  late 
antique  men  of  culture.4''  Why  otherwise  did  Paulinus  ofNola,  a  man  with  serious 
reservations  about  the  valué  of  secular  culture,  write  so  many  classicizing  poems  in  so 
many  dilferent  genres?  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  Christian  poets  Ilke  Paulinus, 
Prudentius,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (all  three  wrote  classicizing  poems  in  many 
genres)  had  a  polemical  purpose,  to  provide  a  Christian  altemative  to  classical  pagan 
poetry.  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this,  but  such  an  assumption  perhaps  over* 
looks  the  sheer  pleasure  men  ofletters  tookin  the  process  of  versihcation.KX> 

Damasus  has  already  appeared  in  these  pages  as  the  author  of  CCP.  But  he  also 
belongs  in  the  wider  context  of  this  epilogue.  Damasuss  greatest  achievement  was 
what  has  been  called  the  lnvention  of  Christian  Rome.  During  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  papacy  (366-84)  he  discovered  and  adorned  the  tombs  of  scores  of  martyrs  in  and 
(especially)  around  Rome,  and  inscribed  these  tombs  with  often-substantial  elogia  ¡n 
his  own  classicizing  hexameters,  magnificently  carved  by  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus, 


98.  Robcrts  198S;  Green  1006. 

99.  Nol  lo  all,  liowcver,  and  notably  noi  to  Augustine:  see  Mestra  1007,  11-18. 

100.  Openly  admiited  by  Gregory,  who  wrote  almost  18,000  tiñes  of  classicizing  verse:  Cameroú 
1004,3.13. 
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jjie  greatest  cailigrapher  of  the  age.lúI  After  Damasus,  Rome  could  lay  claim  to  a 
glorious  Chrisdan  past  that  in  its  own  way  was  as  extensive  and  tangible  as  its  pagan 
past.  These  verses,  if  neither  genuinely  learned  ñor  subtle,  were  steeped  in  Vergilian 
eChoes.  While  it  would  go  too  far  to  suggest  that  they  made  conversión  more  sociaily 
acceptable  to  pagan  nobles,  they  did  at  any  rate  give  Romes  Christian  past  a  distinc- 
tively  Román,  classical  color. 

jhebest-known  and  most  proliiic  Christian  poets  at  the  tum  of  the  fourth  century 
are  (of  course)  Paulinus  ofNola  and  Prudentius.  Both  knew  the  classical  poets  inti- 
mately,  and  wrote  for  cultívated  readers  able  to  appreciate  their  skill  andlearning.  One 
of  Paulinus  ’s  earliest  poems  (generally  dated  ca.  390,  longbefore  the  first  Latin  works 
of  Claudian)  is  a  eulogy  ofjohn  the  Baptist,  Laus  Sancti  Iohannis  ( Carmen  ó).  As 
Roger  Green  remarks,  it  is  better  classified  as  a  panegyric  than  a  biography.  Like  so 
much  of  Paulinus  s  poetry,  the  very  vehemence  with  which  he  rejeets  the  trappings  of 
pagan  poetry  underlines  his  familíarity  with  it.10i  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  his 
one  epithalamium,  in  which  he  explicitly  rejeets  Juno,  Cupid,  and  Venus,  thereby 
revealing  his  (and  his  prospective  readers’)  knowledge  of  their  prominence  in  tradi- 
tionai  secular  epithalamía.m  The  bulkof  Paulinus  s  poems  were  natalicia,  commemo- 
rating  St.  Félix  every  year  from  395  to  407  on  his  feast  day,  14  January.  Here  it  is  less  the 
occasional  debí  to  secular  birthday  poetry  that  irnpresses,,d4  thansimply  the  fact  that 
he  chose  to  honor  his  local  martyr  with  a  hexameter  poem.  In  retrospect,  his  annual 
poems  on  St.  FeHx  may  remind  us  of  Claudian’s  regular  performances  at  the  court  of 
Honcrius  during  those  very  same  years  (395-408).  As  time  passed  Paulinus  no  doubt 
heard ofand  read  Claudians  work,  but  he  cannot  yet  have  done  so  when  he  recited  his 
lirst  mtalicium  in  January  395.  The  natalicia  are  in  some  ways  the  least  classicizing  of 
Paulinus ’s  poems,  unsurprisingly,  given  their  subject  matter,  the  lífe  and  miracles  of  a 
Christian  saint.  But  he  must  nevertheless  have  been  writing  for  an  audience  that 
appreciated  and  was  accustomed  to  public  recitation  of  praise  poetry  in  classicizing 
hexameters. 

If  Betitia  Proba  was  writing  such  poems  as  early  as  the  3$os,  Claudian  surely  had 
otherpredecessors,  whose  work  was  of  such  modest  quality  and  ephemeral  interest 
that  it  failed  to  survive.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Claudian  is  the  key  figure  in  the 
development  of  encomiastic  poetry  in  the  Latín  West.  It  is  proof  enough  that  his 
poems  are  the  first  of  their  kind  to  survive  and  were  so  widely  ¡mitated  by  his  succes- 
sors.But  the  fact  that  he  had  predecessors  helps  to  explain  that  very  success.  In  subject 
matter  and  genre  no  less  than  in  style,  he  was  writing  for  an  audience  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  he  had  to  offer.  But  what  is  so  interesting  and  indeed  impor  tant  about  Proba 
asapredecessor,  as  one  who  paved  the  way  for  Claudian,  is  that  she  was  a  Christian. 


101.  For  a  clear  account  of  his  actívity.  Curran  zooo,  142-55;  Trout  1003, 5 17-36. 
*oi-  R.P.H.  Green  1971, 21-21;  Walsh  197S,  17;  Trout  1999, 85-86. 

•°J  Carmen  25;  Green  1971, 35-37;  Roberts  1989, 337-38;  Trout  1999, 115-17. 

•°4.  So  Waish  1975, 7!  Green  1971, 29. 
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The  brilliance  of  Claudian's  invectives  is  likewise  liable  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
here  too  he  had  predecessors:  the  Christian  hexameter  invectives  studied  Jn 
chapter.  Why  chis  form?  Obviously,  because  their  authors,  hoping  that  pagans  as  well 
as  Christians  would  read  thein,  thought  they  wouJd  reach  a  wider  and  more  appreC¡a 
tive  audience  in  classicizing  verse  (quia  carmina  semper  amasti,  /  carmine  responde ns 
properavi scribere  versus,  CAS  3-5).  CCP,  CAA,  and  CAS  date  from  one  tu  lhree  decades 
before  the  earliest  poems  of  Claudian.  Like  Claudian’s  invectives,  they  too  show  the 
iníluence  of Juvenal,  especially  the  CCP.  Once  again,  Claudian  is  following,  not  iniü- 
ating  a  trend.  And  it  is  a  trend  whose  earliest  surviving  late  antique  representativos 
were  Christians. 


10 
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Tt  was  through  their  devotion  to  classical  culture  that  the  senatorial  aristocracy  made 
tlieir  most  vi  ral  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Later  Román  Empire.”  So  J.  A.  McGeachy 
in  his  sober  and  careful  study  of  Symmachus  {1942)/  a  verdict  that  was  already  tradi- 
bonal  andhas  not  been  seríously  challenged  since;  aristocrats  were  men  ofletterswho 
delighted  to  spend  their  leisure  in  study,  correcting  and  annotating  manuscripts, 
listening  to  philosophers,  writing  poetry  or  history.  Naturally,  most  of  these  aristo- 
cratic  litterateurs  were  pagans;  their  paganism  and  their  enthusiasm  for  classical 
culturelent  each  other  mutual  support1 

This  is  surely  a  most  surprising  claiin.  A  cultural  movement  spearheaded  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome?  The  very  idea  of  any  substantial  part  of  aristocratíc  society  in  any 
agedevoting  ¡ts  leisure  to  scholarship  will  astonish  anyone  familiar  with  the  prívate  life 
of  the  animal  down  the  millennia.2  Above  all,  aristocrats  cut  off  (as  Symmachus  and  his 
peers  were)  from  their  hereditary  role  as  masters  of  the  universe.3  European  aristocrats 
in  the  early  twentieth  century  divided  their  time  between  huntíng  and  shooting  on 
their  estafes  and  the  cafés,  casinos,  and  spas  of  Biarritz,  Cannes,  and  Monte  Cario.  In  a 
wide-ranging  study  of  early  medieval  aristocracies,  Wickham  has  recently  remarked 
that  “this  emphasis  on  a  literary  Lijfestyle  is  unusual  among  aristocracies.’^  Is  it  really 
credible  that  late  Román  aristocrats  turned  to  a  life  of  literature  and  scholarship? 

Lommatzsch,  who  practically  invented  the  idea,  was  more  aware  of  the  paradox 
than  those  who  have  embeliished  it  since.5  At  no  time  during  the  long  centuries  of  the 
Rcpublic  and  early  empire  did  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  either  take  much  interest  or 
achieve  any  distinction  in  literature  or  scholarship.  All  the  household  ñames  come 
from outside  this  charmed  tírele:  Ennius  and  Terence,  Cicero  and  Catullus,  Vergil  and 

>•  McGeachy  194a,  153;  for  an  emphatic  statement,  Chastagnol  1991, 336. 

!•  "Hislorians  have  nut  in  the  rnain  been  much  impressed  by  slandards  of  aristocratíc  Iearning.  It  may  be 
that  members  of  a  hereditary  elite  are  less  Iikcly  than  ambitious  newcomers  to  gravitare  to  the  forefront 
of  ínteliectual  enquiry,”  Jonathar»  Powis,  Aristocracy  (Oxford  1984),  45. 

3-  Fourth  century  aristocrats  exercised  considerable  power  in  virtue  of  their  extensiva  estates,  and  some 
continued  to  hold  a  restricted  range  of  offices,  but  they  no  lo  age  r  had  any  hereditary  entitlement  to  the 
higliest  offices  ofstate. 

+•  Wickham  3005, 153  358  at  158. 

5-  Lommatzsch  1904, 18S. 
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Hornee,  Lucan  and  Saneen,  Pliny  and  Tadtus.  In  moat  ages  aristócrata  h 
P  ayed  the  role  of  patrons  of  the  arta.  The  mos.  thatmightplausiblybe  dJT  ^ 
hteraturc-loving  pagan  aristócrata,  eve„  if  they  Wr„,e  ,ittle  „r  notbing  ^  ^ 

nonetheless  actlvelypatronived  those  who  did,  cxploiting  the  religious  con  H 
and  presuppositions  of  the  venerable  literary  herí  tace  that  dearl^  n°ta“»ns 
educated  folk  late  antigoity  The  reason  it  is  spacilically  pagan  IZIT  * 
b=en  credited  w.th  this  devotion  ,o  the  classics  is  (of  conrs!)  because  h  w  ' 
anstocrats  who  naonopohaed  the  priesthcods  of  the  oíd  pag  Jen Itjch  ,  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  aristocracy  of  late  fourth-century  R0,ne  the  pLdJ'  f 
taghtened  by  the  fact  that  Amtnianus  Marcellinus,  the  oros,  importan,  pa  “ ^ 
wmer  of  the  age,  mcluded  two  remarkable  invectives  on  the  Rom,  ?  8  Uün 

(not  leas,)  of  devotion  ,o  trivial  pursuits  lite  dicing,  charim  meing,  and  j™”15  ‘hCm 
rather  than  the  iiberal  arts.  Crides  have  often  played  do„n  these  * 

J 7  t  ** i1  "mUS, h“  been”precise.yf„r aristocrats 

is  littJJ  ‘e  r  “  Pa8an'  f“  Pag“n  “rÍStocrats- But  9““=  'P®>  from  the  fact  tha,  üu 
,S  httle  m  h,S  h,st^  h>  which  most  Chais, ians  could  take  excenüon  the  „„  " 

grand  chamberí, d„  Bu, herios  'All  lived  a,  Rom .  7  '  CmSímt^  Us 

Amnnanus  (tt  ts  said)  jodged  the  many  fren  bad  experiences  of  few.  hls  crit, 
esms  are  commonplaces.  Tobe  sore  they  are  commonplaces  and  ñor  r 

in  t  othcr  *-■ But  (Jt  ■- 

ring,  so  vivrdly  docomentcd  in  the  art  of  the  age  (particularly  m„saic  „oors  found 


6.  twbilcs  (14. 6.  u  and  14);  ><ab, litas  (iS.  4,  6) 
7-  Matthews  ,988,  15,  ,QO- 10.,  377. 
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tjlC  grounds  of  aristocratic  es  tates)  8  The  explanation  may  be  ignorarme  due  to  la.ck 
f  invitations  to  attend  such  hunting  parties.  Matthews  has  shown  that  many  of  the 
r^yjatjons  in  these  two  digressions  are  born  out  by  details  recordad  else^here  in 
^ynianuss  narrative.9 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  at  least  two  passages  Ammianus’s  reproach  turns  on 
3  doficiency  of  patronage  rather  than  personal  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  these 
nables.  “Men  of  learning  and  sobriety  ( eruditos  et  sobrios )  are  shunned  as  bringers  of 
kJ  luck  who  have  nothing  to  contribu  te”;  “the  few  houses  that  once  had  the  repu  ta¬ 
pan  ofbeing centres ofserious culture  ( siudiorutn seriis cultibus )  are nowgiven  over  to 
the  trivial  pursuits  of  passive  idleness,  and  echo  with  the  sound  of  singing,  ilutes  and 
lyres.  It  isthe  singer  they  invite  instead  ofthe  philosopher,  theatre  ímpresarios  inste  ad 
of  orators.”"  In  the  context,  when  he  gees  on  to  iraké  his  famous  claim  that  "their 
librarles  are  like  tombs,  permananently  closed  "  the  implication  is  not  just  that  the 
owners  themselves  did  not  read,  but  that  they  did  not  allow  anyone  else  to  read. 

The»  as  now  it  was  hard  for  serious  students  to  find  all  the  books  they  needed,  and 
iliose  with  well-stocked  libraries  were  expected  to  allow  the  less  fortúnate  free  access  to 
iheir  treasures.  Here  is  Plutarch’s  account  of  the  famous  libiary  of  L.  Luciillus  eos.  74  s.c.: 


He  assembled  a  large  number  of  books  (carefully  copied),  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  used  was  more  honorable  to  him  than  their  acquisition.  Forhis 
librarles  were  open  to  all,  and  the  colonnades  which  surrounded  them  and  the 
reading-rooms  ( scholasteria )  were  accessible  to  Greeks  without  any  restriction. 
'Ihey  went  there  as  tf  to  an  abode  of  the  Muses,  and  spent  whole  days  there 
in  company  with  one  another,  gladly  dropping  their  other  pursuits.  Lucullus 
himself  often  spent  time  with  schoiars  (phihlogoi)  in  the  colonnades. 


Though  a  cultivated  man  with  literary  interests,  Lucullus  was  not  himself  a  scholar, 
philosopher,  or  poet  But  he  knew  how  to  play  the  role  of  patrón  of  letters.  Cicero  con- 
lirms  the  essential  accuracy  of  this  picture.  He  describes  how,  one  day  when  he  was  at 
his  Tusculan  villa  and  found  that  he  needed  certain  books  he  knew  tobe  in  the  library 
of  Lucullus's  Tusculanum,  he  went  there  to  borrow  them,  as  he  often  did.  To  his  s  tur- 
póse  he  found  Cato  there,  sitting  in  the  library,  surrounded  by  Stoic  texts.  What  are 
you  looking  for  here,  you  who  have  so  many  books  of  your  own?”  asked  Cato,  a  n  eaí 
segue  intothe  discussionofStoicism  that  formsBk  3-4  of  Dejinibus."  While  the  mise- 
en-scénes  of  Ciceronian  dialogues  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  (5  5),  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Lucullus  s  library  really  was  a  place  wherc  men  of  letters  in  search  of  rare 
(especially  Greek)  books  might  meet. 


*  Brieíly,  Andcrson  1985,  Ch,  7. 

9-  Matthews  1989, 414-11;  den  Hengst  in  den  Boeit  ut  al.  1007, 159-79. 

10-  14.  d.  15  and  18. 

•i-  Pin  t.  LucitH.  41  (r¡  Tt  ¡(piláis  rjv  ipiXonyoripa  tíj;  icníoew?)  ,-  Cic.  De  fin.  iii.  7  and  10. 
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Ammianus  s  complaint  is  revealingly  echoed  by  Caesarius  oí  Arles  a  century  ]at 
in  the  preíace  to  a  collection  oí  his  sermons.  Aiter  begging  readers  not  only  t0  reaj 
and  remad  the  book  themselves  but  CO  lend  it  to  others  to  read  and  copy,  he  ruef  Ik, 
adds  that  diere  are  all  too  many  even  among  the  clergy  "who  like  to  own  beautif  || 
copied  and  bound  books,  and  keep  them  locked  up  in  their  librarles  (i ta  armarás  el ¡ 
sos  tenent )  so  that  they  neither  read  them  themselves  iior  let  others  read  them!'11 

According  to  Heather,  "A  totally  different  visión  oí  the  senatorial  iífe  parodied  by 
Ammianus  emerges  írom  the  Saturnalia  oí Macrobius,  where  a  series  oí  experts  ¡s 
portrayed  as  gathering  to  engage  in  serious  discussions  of  literature,  religión  and  and- 
quarian  lore."H  But  it  is  essential  to  bearin  mind  that  Macrobius’s  “visión”  is  imagmary 
his  interlocutors  aniateurs,  not  experts,  and  the  learning  he  puts  ín  their  numths 
copied  írom  learned  texts  oí  long  ago  (§  5).  To  be  sure  his  visión  remains  significan' 
as  an  ideal  oí  senatorial  otium,  but  an  ideal  no  longer  realized.  Indeed,  we  have  already 
seen  that  Macrobius  may  actually  be  responding  to  Ammianus  s  criticism  (Ch.  7.  u) 

Oí course,  Ammianus  does  not  mean  that  these  peopie  were  actually  illiterate.  All 
members  oí  the  Román  elite  knew  Vergil,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  Sallust  from  school. 
Some  (like  Symmachus)  would  deepen  and  extend  chis  knowledge  oí  the  classics  in 
adult  years.  Others  would  never  open  another  book.  A  few  may  really  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  nothing  but  idleness  and  luxury.  Others  will  just  have  been  too  busy  with 
the  duties  oí  office  or  the  responsibilities  oí  running  their  estates.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  peopie  like  thís  should  have  identified  the  texts  Christians  and  pagans  alike  read 
in  school  with  worship  oí  the  oíd  gods. 

Take  Memmius  Vitrasius  OrJitus,  Symmachus’s  father-in-law,  damned  in  a  cele- 


brated  phrase  of  Ammianus  as  Tess  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  than  befitted  a 
member  of  the  nobility."1’’  But  not  a  mere  boor  or  idler,  for  the  very  same  sentence 
praises  his  judicious  adminístration  and  legal  skill.  We  all  know  inteliigent,  indus- 
trious,  and  successful  peopie  who  simply  do  not  read  íbr  pleasure.  As  it  happens, 
ürfitus  was  a  prominent  and  active  pagan,  not  only pontifex  Vcsta e,  pontifex  SoJls,  and 
tjuiitdedinuir  sacris  faciumlis,  but  restorer  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  during  his  second 
urban  prefectura.1'  But  given  his  lack  of  literary  interests,  it  is  hard  to  believc  that  he 


saw  any  connection  between  cults  and  culture. 

The  fact  that  pagan  deities  and  practices  are  prominentíy  íeatured  in  some  (not  all) 
classicalwritings  has  ledmany  scholars  to  assume  thatfourth-century  pagans  could  not 
fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  link  between  “pagan”  literature  and  pagan  belief.  But  while  it 
was  natural  for  Christian  readers  of  the  classics  to  be  struck  by  the  mention  of  pagan 
gods,  this  was  not  why  pagans  themselves  read  such  texts.  Much  of  the  divine  apparatus 
of  ancient  poetry  bore  lirtle  relation  to  livíng  cult  practíce,  and  many  of  the  divine 
immoralities  endlessly  pilloried  by  Christian  polemicists  were  embarrassing  to 


u,  Serm.  2  Morin  =  M.-J.  Délage,  Césaire  d'Arks:  Sermons  au  peuple  1  (París  1971),  178-80. 

13.  Heather,  CAH 13  (1998),  193. 

14.  splemhre  líber, ilium  artium  inmus  ijuam  itobilem  Jscuerat  iuslitutus  (14.  o.  1). 

15.  PLRF. 651  (where  praejuit  ipse  sacos  in  Symm.  lip.  1. 1. 3  is  nustjkenly  referred  to  Orfitus). 


ous-minded  pagans,  who  did  their  best  to  rationalizc  them  away.  Pagans  referred  to 
the  classics  as  "the  oíd  wri  ters"  (ve teres).  The  modero  term  "pagan  classics"  corresponds 
o  christian  labels  such  as  books,  authors,  literature  “of  the  gentiles”16  But  even 
Christians  often  used  less  polemical  terms:  "secular”  books,  authors,  or  literature,17  that 
.  t0  say,  like  the  contemporary  Greek  Christian  formula  “externar  or  “íoreign” 
isdoiW® literature  "of  the  world”  rather  than  literature  offaith.  While  a  few  extremists 
condemnedall  classical  bterature,  for  most  Christians  it  was  quite  literally  the  culture 
of  the  world.  The  Christian  community  never  developed  or  even  contemplated  an 
¡Jternative  Christian  educational  System,  whether  at  the  primary  or  secondary  level, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  traditíonal  grammaücal  and  rhetorical  educatíon  was 
felt  tofiU  the  secular  necds  of  society  well  enough.  Changing  the  educational  system 
would  have  meant  changing  the  defirütion  of  culture,  in  effect  the  defmition  of  the 
cjjtc  *  The  traditional  system  had  the  irreplacable  practical  advantage  of  having 
establíshed  standards  thatwere  accepted  in  every  comer  ofthe  Román  world.  What  we 
misleadingly  cali  "pagan''  culture  fulfiJled  an  overwhelmingly  social  function. 

Lt  was  one  thing  for  a  Christian  to  deprécate  preoccupation  with  form  rather  than 
contení  in  a  speech  or  the  prominence  of  pagan  gods  in  poetry.  But  to  be  ignorant  of 
Cicero  or  Vergil  was  something  else  altogether,  especially  for  a  lay  Christian  with  a 
secular  career  in  mind.  Even  those,  like  Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  most  warmly 
commended  the  simple  style  ofScripture,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  show  of 
their  classical  culture  when  writing  to  members  of  the  elite  (5  4),  whether  pagan  or 
Christian.  Ñor  was  this  just  a  matter  of  personal  vanity.  Even  bishops  who  spoke  to 
their  congrega tions  in  a  simple  style  needed  the  traditional  rhetorical  style  for  their 
dealings  with  secular  authorities,  whether  at  the  municipal  or  imperial  level.  Anyone 
whowants  to  be  taken  seriously  by  those  in  authority  has  to  some  extent  to  play  the 
game  according  to  the  rules.  The  ability  of  a  public  figure  like  Augustine  to  get  things 
donerested  in  no  small  measure  on  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  culture  and  learning.20 
At  a  purely  practical  level  there  was  simply  no  alternative  preparation  for  public  life. 

ItiS  not  as  if  more  than  a  handful  of  the  classics  (notably  Livy  and  Vergil)  carried 
any  substantial  religious  freight.21  Many  carried  very  lirtle  (Caesar,  Quin  tifian,  Martial). 
The classic  dearest  to  Symmachus ’s  heart  was  undoubtedly  Cicero.  Not  only  the  writer 
he  most  often  named,  quoted,  and  imitated  (his  highest  accolade  is  Tulliatium, 
“Ciceronian”),  but  the  source  of  much  Information  and  many  anecdotes.21  Yet  the  spe- 
cifically  pagan  content  in  most  of  Ciceros  speeches  is  low,23  and  from  an  early  date 


16.  gentilium  libri,  gentiles  litterae,  auctores  gentiles,  gentilium  códices:  TLL  s.v.  g entilis  IV  A-Bia. 

•7-  saeculares  litterae,  libri,  códices,  eruditia  saeculi,  saeculi  disciplina:  TLL  s.v.  littera  llcia  and  littcnituru. 
iS.  ^aj(8ev)  or  Etópcrfkv  mnSeta  or  ooipla  and  similar  phrases:  for  a  selection,  Carne  ron  and  Long  1993, 3S~36- 
•9  BrentShaw,  BMCR  7  (1996),  519. 

Jo.  Marrou  1938, 96-104- 

■U-  Varro  was  another  matter,  but  he  had  never  been  a  school  author  and  most  of  his  many  works  were 
effectively  lost  by  the  late  fourth  century,  read  by  Augustine  but  not  Symmachus  (Ch.  16.  ra). 

JJ  Kroll  1891,9-11, 61-76. 

J3-  The  exceptions  are  the  Catilínarians,  De  danto,  and  De  haruspicum  responsis;  Goar  197a,  Ch.  1. 
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Chrisdans  pounced  on  De  divinatiom  and  De  natura  deorutn  as  an  armory  of  weapOIls 
against  paganism.  In  their  diíferent  ways  Sallust  and  Juvenai  too  could  be  read  as 
denouncing  the  vices  oí  pagan  Rome.  litis  was  certainly  how  Augustine  read  Sallust 24 


It  ntight  have  been  diflerent  if  there  had  buen  a  danger  of  the  classics  losing  their 
place  in  the  curriculum.  But  there  was  never  the  remotest  chance  of  this.  If  anything 
the  Christian  State  increased  its  commitment  to  maintaining  grammarians  and  rheto 
ricians  to  produce  men  with  the  rhetorical  training  required  in  the  ever-expandin 
Imperial  Service.  The  very  idea  of  a  contrast  between  the  cultural  attainments  of 
bureaucrats  and  aristocrats  would  have  surprised  contempuraries.  In  the  schools  at 


least  the  future  of  the  classics  was  assured;  luxury  texts  of  Vergil,  Cicero,  and  Livy  pro_ 
liferated  in  the  Christian  world  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

What  then  is  the  evidence  on  which  this  paradoxical  modern  consensos  ¡s  built?  3s  this 
aristocratic  cultural  reaction  as  securely  documented  as  generally  supposed?  Did  pagan 
aristocrats  really  use  the  classics  as  weapons  in  a  battle  against  the  new  religión?  What 


could  this  mean?  How  could  theydo  it?Pagans  certainly  hadnomonopolyondassical  and 

classicising  literature.  But  the  fact  that  some  pagans  were  literature  lovers  does  not  mean 
that  all  literature  lovers  were  pagans.  More  generally  is  it  helpful  to  study  either  the  late 
Román  aristocracy  or  late  Latín  literature  in  terms  of  Christian  versus  pagan? 

According  to  Ñique  t,  public  and  prívate  dedications  alike  show  that  "culture  and 


learning"  forined  a  central  element  in  senatorial  class  consciousness,  proving  that 
Ammianus  s  criticisms  were  “unfair  to  most  senators.''2'’  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
dedications  she  assembled  praise  no  more  than  the  honorand ’s  eloquentia,  regularly 
listed  as  one  in  a  series  of  what  Neri  has  called  a  senator’s  "public  virtues.”26  L.  Turcius 
Secundus  is  “eloquentia  iustitia  integritate  auctoritate  praestans’’  (¡LS 1230);  Anicius 
Auchcnius  Bassus  “aeque  diserta  ac  nobili,  provisione  efficacia  vigore  eloquentia  mod- 
eratione  praestanti”  ( 1LS  1262);  and  the  eider  Symmachus  is  praised  for  “auctoritas, 
prudentia  adque  eloquentia ”  that  is  "pro  dignitate  tanti  ordinis”  (1LS 1257),  “in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  senate."  In  this  context  the  inclusión  of  eloquentia  was  not 
meant  to  imply  that,  over  and  above  all  the  practica]  virtues  required  of  a  senator,  the 
honorand  was  also  a  man  of  letters  and  learning.  Eloquentia  was  one  of  the  practical 
virtues,  a  necessary  qualihcation  for  any  man  of  affairs,  something  "in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  senate."  In  the  preamble  to  his  panegyric  on  Theodosius,  delivered 
in  Rome  in  389,  Pacatus  Drepanius  claims  to  be  nervous  about  speaking  in  front 
of  the  Román  senate  “because  of  its  inborn  and  hereditary  gift  of  eloquence,”1? 
Rutilius  Namatianus  praises  Messaia,  a  praetorian  prefect,  for  showing  "what  kind 
of  dwelling-place  eloquence  demands;  each  man  will  be  as  eloquent  as  his  desire  tobe 


Mere  fkttery  in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  but  ilattery  based  on  a  long-standing 
Jealof senatorial  eloquence,  an  idealstill  rcflected  in  the  dedications  under  discussion. 
Qraior)'  was  no  longer  so  central  a  qualification  for  public  Ufe  as  in  Cicero's  day,  when 
¿ven  me»  of  action  iike  Crassus  the  triumvir  and  Pompey  were  expected  to  perform 
¡n  court,  but  senators  were  stíll  expected  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  competent  speech. 
\  lew  (the  Symmachi,  father  and  son,  and  Symmachus’s  father-in-law,  Orfitus) 
wcr'  callad  upon  to  serve  on  embassies  to  court,  where  their  eloquence  served  a 
very  practical  purpose. 

As  Marrou  underlined  iong  ago,  there  was  a  world  of  diíference  between  calling  a 
man  cloqueas  (a  standing  epithet  in  any  senatorial  cursus)  and  doctus  or  eruditas, The 
funerary  monuraent  of  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  and  the  dedications  that  praise 
petronius  Probus  as  "most  eloquent  and  erudite  ( eruditísimo )  in  all  matters"'0  are  not 
typical  of  their  age  and  class.  It  is  also  misleading  to  inelude  in  this  dossier  the  prívate 
funerary  monument  of  Rufius  Festus  Avienius,  several  of  whose  leamed  poems  sur- 
vive.  And  while  the  fact  that  the  poets  Claudian  and  Merobaudes  were  rewarded  with 
senatorial  rank  and  a  statue  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  shows  that  poets  were  stíll  hon- 
ored,  ít  feells  us  nothing  about  the  cultural  attainments  of  rank-and-file  senators. 
Ammianus  s  blanket  condemnation  is  no  doubt  exaggerated  and  unfair.  But  the  bulk 
ofNiquets  dedications  do  not  disprove  his  complaints;  they  simply  illustrate  a  tradi- 
tional  ideal  that  he  felt  that  many  of  them  no  longer  lived  up  to.  He  would  no  doubt 
have  conceded  that  Orfitus  was  eloquens;  it  was  doctrina  that  he  lacked.  It  is  worth  add- 
íng  that,  since  Orfitus  was  dead  by  370  and  Ammianus  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  the 
3&os,his  celebrated  put-down  cannot  be  a  personal  judgment.  He  must  have  heard  it 
from  Qrfitus’s  peers. 

As  for  the  often-repeated  claim  that  culture  and  learning  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
Christian  funerary  inscriptions,  pagan  funerary  inscriptions  do  not  often  mention 
them  either.  Ifwe  confine  our  inquiry  to  dedications  honoring  fourth-century  Román 
aristocrats,  praise  of  eloquence  and  learning  is  by  no  means  confined  to  pagans.  Two 
of  the  most  prominent  nobles  cited  above  were  Christians;  Petronius  Probus  and 
Anicius  Bassus.  Pacatus  too  was  a  Christian. 

An  impressive  looking  dossier  of  cultural  actívities  claimed  for  pagan  aristocrats  of 
the  late  fourth  century  can  be  found  in  all  the  standard  modern  accounts.  But  (oratory 
aside)  very  little  rises  to  the  level  of  either  literature  or  scholarship.  Some  of  these 
people,  the  historian  Aurelius  Víctor  (e.g.),  were  not  aristocrats  at  all,  but  men  of 
humble  origins  who  rose  to  the  ranks  of  the  elite  by  their  own  efforts,  precisely  because 
of  their  literary  culture.  As  for  the  claim  that  pagan  aristocrats  “edited"  classical  texts, 
there  is  not  a  single  certain  example.  Aswe  shallsee  in  chapters  12-14,  c^e  vast  majority 


24..  O’Daly  1999,  82-84,  97-98,  240-46. 

íj.  “Bildung  und  Gelehrsamkeít  mit  dein  senatorischen  Standhewusstsem  untrennbat  verbunden  bíei» 
ben,"  Niquct2000, 167-72  at  167. 

26.  Neri  1981, 175-201. 

27-  Pac.  Drep.  Pan.  Lat.  ii  (12).  1. 3;  Neri  1981, 199. 


18-  Di  redilu  275-76,  a  poetical  versión  of  Calos  vir  bonus  dicend:  ptntus. 

Marrou  1938, 105-24. 

)o  iMerarum  et  eloquenliae  lumini  (¡LS  1165);  disertísimo  atque  ómnibus  rebus  eruditísimo  patrono 
(ILStiSó). 
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document  the  work  oí  Christians.  The  fact  that  Lollianus  eos.  355  was  the  dedicatee  of 
a  book  on  astrology  does  not  prove  that  he  was  an  expert  himself,  much  less  a  man  of 
general  culture.  Boethius  mentions  a  certain  Albinus  who  ‘‘is  said  to  have  written" 
geometry  and  dialectic,’1  frequently  identified  with  Macrobius  s  interlocutor  Caecina 
Albinus,  without  the  slightest  justificación.  Hiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Boethius’ 
Albinus  was  either  a  senator  or  even  wrote  ¡n  the  fourth  century,  but  if  so  he  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  Catüonius  Rufius  Albinus  eos.  335,  described  as  philosophus  on  a 
Román  dedication.u 

Just  about  the  only  fourth-century  pagan  of  aristocratic  birth  who  produced  .my 
substantial  literary  corpus  was  the  poet  Rufius  Festus  Avienius,  a  generation before  the 
crisis  of  Román  paganism.  The  only  pagan  aristocrat  with  any  pretensions  to  scholar- 
ship  (grossly  exaggerated  by  moderas,  as  we  shall  see  in  later  chapters)  is  Praetextatus 
Neither  a  scholar  ñor  an  original  writer,  Symmachus  himself  barely  earns  the  modest 
characterization  of  man  of  letters:  while  admired  for  his  eloquentia,  nothing  in  his  sur 
viving  writings  suggests  that  he  laid  any  serious  claim  to  doctrina  (Ch.  11),  AJI  that  the 
subscriptions  really  prove  is  that,  well  down  into  the  sixth  century,  members  of  the  now 
Christian  Román  elite  (by  no  means  just  the  aristocracy)  took  pleasure  in  owning  and 
reading  luxury  texts  of  the  classics.  That  is  important  enough  in  itself.  If  there  had  been 
no  market  for  the  expensive,  sturdy  codexes  in  which  the  classics  began  to  be  copied  in 
the  two  centuries  before  the  onset  of  the  darkages,  fewer  might  have  survived. 


2 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  many  scholars  have  identified  an  inner  core  of 
literary  pagans,  the  so-called  Circle  of  Symmachus,"  actively  nurturing  the  classics 
and  sponsoring  pagan  writers  in  the  hope  of  recalling  waverers  to  the  fold.  It  is  (I  sus- 
pect)  the  chance  congruence  of  two  factors,  one  ancient  and  one  modern,  that  has 
saddled  Symmachus  with  this  unlikely  role:  Macrobius’s  Satumaíia,  where  he  appears 
as  one  of  the  three  hosts  to  a  fictitious  literary  gathering;  and  Otto  Seeck's  wonderful 
edition of Symmachuss  Letters  (1883),  with  its massive  infroduction  identiiying  every 
correspondent  and  his  family.  As  a  consequence,  Symmachus  has  always  been  seen  as 
tlie  central  figure  in  late  fourth-century  Román  society. 

Hiat  is  to  say,  Symmachus  has  been  treated  as  the  Pliny  of  his  age.  Tliis  is  a  natural 
comparison  to  make,  but  at  the  same  time  it  calis  forth  a  number  of  quaíífications  and 
reservations.  In  the  first  place,  while  Pliny  may  not  have  had  a  literary  circle  in  the 
Macrobian  sense,  he  corresponded  with  some  lifty  people  who  were  either  writers  of 
some  sort  themselves  or  with  whom  he  discussed  literary  tupies. s  3  Ñor  can  there  be 


afiyquestion  that  his  letters  cast  a  flood  oflighton  the  literary  world  of  his  age,  or  that 
plmy  himself  was  a  keen  and  active  patrón  of  letters.  But  while  Symmachus's 
correspondence  reveáis  a  man  (incidentally  a  pagan)  who  set  a  high  valué  on  literary 
culture, fewer  than  twenty  ofhis  more  than  130  correspondeos  couid  be  described  as 
literary  in  any  way,  and  his  occasional  remarks  on  the  work  of  these  friends  consists  of 
littlebntelegant  llattery.  Apart  from  citíng  a  few  poems  by  his  fatherand  himself,  '4  the 
only  specific  works  by  contemporaries  he  mentions  are  Ausonius's  Mosella  (i.  14)- 
a  (leclamation  by  the  rhetor  Palladius  (i.  is),  a  translation  by  his  friend  Naucellius 
(iii.  ji),  a  history  being  written  by  an  anonymous  senator  (ix.  no),  and  the  Greekpoet 
Andronicus  (viü.  22). 

Pliny  too  praises  the  work  ofhis  friends,  but  the  big  difterence  is  that  they  were 
constantly  sending  cach  other  copies  of  their  works  and  solidting  criticism.  Ñor  was 
this  just  a  way  of  fishing  for  praise.  It  seems  clear  that  genuine  criticisms  were  commu- 
nicated  and  embodied  in  these  draft  compositions.35  Several  letters  show  Symmachus 
sending  friends  copies  of  publíshed  speeches,  30  notably  his  Pro  Trygetio,  a  poli  ti  cal 
speech  presumably  distributed  more  for  ¡ts  contents  than  to  solicit  literary  criticism.' 
Rut  I  have  not  found  any  case  of  Symmachus  circulating  speeches  for  suggested 
improvements.  The  weLl-known  letter  about  Ausonius’s  Mosella  is  not  a  response  to  a 
draft.Indeed,  it  is  a  complaint  that  Ausonius  had  not  sent  him  a  copy  atalL  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  translation  Naucellius  sent  him  was  an  unpublished  work  he  was 
expected  to  criticize,  and  the  copy  of  Naucellius’s  poems  he  retums  he  returned 
because  it  had  been  bound  up  wrongly  (p.  478).  Hiere  are  no  comments  and  no  sign 
that  any  were  expected.  Of  course,  this  does  not  prove  that  Symmachus  and  his  friends 
did  not  circuíate  their  drafts  like  Pliny  and  his  friends.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  did.  Ñor  is  there  any  evidence  in  Symmachus  s  letters  of  the  salons  for  the  reading 
of  new  works  that  Pliny  considered  such  an  important  tool  for  the  nurturing  of  literary 
talent.  Ñor  can  a  single  writer  of  the  age  be  identified  as  the  beneficiary  ofhis  patronage. 
These  difFerences  between  Pliny  and  Symmachus  are  the  more  striking  in  that  the  evt- 
dence  on  which  they  are  based  is,  formally  speaking,  virtually  identical:  nine  books  of 
private  correspondence. 

Unlike  Pliny's  circle,  the  circle  of  Symmachus  as  it  appears  in  much  modernschol- 
arly  writing  is  not,  paradoxically  enough,  based  on  the  solid  and  abundant  evidence  of 
bis  correspondence.  The  List  of  members  is  more  a  matter  of  definition  than  evidence. 
Since  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  association  of  pagan  literary  men,  all  pagan  literary  men  of 
the  right  time  and  place  are  assumed  to  belong.  Those  for  whom  there  is  no  evidence 
are  said  to  hover  on  its  "fringes.”  On  no  better  evidence  than  a  palaeographícaldating 
to  the  neighborhood  of  400,  a  luxury  artefact  like  the  illustrated  Vatican  Virgil  that 


34.  Ep.  i.  j,  ¡.  a,  i.  %  brief  notes  on  these  poems  in  Courtney  1993, 447-S3- 

35.  Güillemin  1919,  41-59;  Cova  1966. 

l6.  Ep.  iv.  19. 1;  iv.  45.  i;  v.  9. 1;  vii.  $8.  ij  Callu  voL  2, 111  n.  1. 

37.  Ep.  i.  44. 3;  i.  52;  i-  78. 1;  i.  ios;  v.  435  Sogno  2.006, 23-25. 


31.  Boethius,  Ilípi  épp .  i.  4  Meiser;  Chadwick  1981,  S4. 

32.  ¡LS 1212,  reedited  as  CiL  vi. 8. 3  (2000),  no.  4131S  {p.  5051). 

33.  Guillemin  1929, 13;  White  1975, 299. 
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happens  tu  contain  representations  of sacrificeisassigned  to  the  ‘‘cirdcofSymmac^u  » 
(Ch.  19. 3),  as  though  this  were  the  only  possible  source  for  sudi  patronage. 

At  one  time  Ammianus,  Claudian,  and  Rutiláis  Namatianus  were  aU  confi<lentl 
assumed  to  be  Symmachan  proteges.  It  was  durmg  the  last  decade  of  Symmachuss  lif . 
the  period  from  which  most  of his  letters  have  survived,  that  Claudian  won  instant  fam 
as  the  most  brilliant  and  prolilic  Latín  poet  of  the  age  and  Ammianus  published  the 
most  elabórate  and  important  history  of  Rome  in  Latín  since  Tacitus.  It  was  in  Ronu. 
itself  that  Claudian  niade  his  debut  and  Ammianus  worked,  wrote,  and  gave  recitations 
Another  Egyptían  poet,  the  obscure  Andronicus  ofHermupolis,  wrote  to  Symmachus 
with  a  copy  of  some  poems.  Symmachus  replied  with  extravagant  praise  (comparing 
them  to  Homer!),  and  promised  to  publicize  thcm  in  Rome  (not  that  he  seems  to  have 
done  so).  But  he  neithor  wrote  to  ñor  even  mentioned  either  Claudian  or  Ammianus 
Ñor  (unlike  Pliny  again)  does  he  ever  mention  attending  recitations  or  literary  perfor¬ 
mances  of  any  sort.  For  example,  though  frequently  reierring  to  the  consular  celebra- 


tions  beid  both  at  court  in  Milán  and  once  in  Rome  during  the  last  two  decades  of  liis 
lile,  not  once  does  he  mention  the  customary  panegyric  (several  of  them  by  Claudian) 
The  oíd  view  that  a  letter  of  Symmachus  to  an  unnamed  historian  (Ep.  ix.  no)  was 


addressed  to  Ammianus  ís  now  di$credited.w  It  is  true  that  he  hvice  mentions 
Symmachuss  father,  Avianius  Symmachus,  with  approval,  the  second  time  praising 
him  as  a  man  of  "exemplary  learning  and  conduct.”  But  then  there  is  that  unilatteríng 
anecdote  he  repeated  (p.  224),  and  the  barb  about  Orfltuss  culture  would  not  have 


pleased  his  son-in-law.  Symmachus  himself  served  as  procónsul  of  Africa  during  the 
eider  Theodosius’s  campaign  against  the  African  rebel  Firmus,  winning  his  commen- 
dation  for  some  Service  or  other. w  1/  he  had  so  wished,  somewhere  in  his  long  accoun  t 
of  Theodosius’s  campaign  Ammianus  could  easily  have  slipped  in  "ably  assisted  by  the 
procónsul  Symmachus,  later  cónsul/  as  he  does  with  other  important  contacts  (e.g., 
Neoterius,  “later  cónsul/  xxvi.  5.  14).  There  was  aJso  another  opening.  The  first 
emperor  to  remove  the  altar  of  Victory  from  the  senate  house  (as  we  know  from 
Symmachus  himself)  was  Constantius  11,  during  his  Román  visit  of  359,  so  memo- 
rably  described  by  Ammianus.'"3  A  bríef  reference  forw'ard  to  Symmachuss  greatest 
claim  to  lame  would  not  have  been  out  of  place.  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  hard  for  a 
pagan  writing  ca.  390  in  Rome  to  resist  the  temptation.  But  Ammianus  did. 

As  for  RutUius,  there  is  nothing  beyond  their  common  paganism  to  associate  him 
with  Symmachus.  Not  only  is  he  not  mentioned  by  either  Symmachus  or  Macrobios, 
his  famous  little  poem  De  reditu  suo  was  not  written  till  417/8.  Pagan  literary  circles no 
doubt  still  existed,  Rutilius  s  poem  lists  a  number  of  high-placed  friends,  some  ( by  no 
means  all)  literary  inen  (Lucillus,  Messala,  Frotadius),  some  pagans  (Luciilus, 
Messala,  and  perhaps  Rufius  Volusianus),  but  some  Christians  (Protadius). 


3$.  Cameron  1964, 15-1S. 

39.  Syinrn.  Ep.  x.  1. 2  (addressed  to  Theodosms). 

40.  Symm.  Reí.  ii¡.  $■,  Amni.  xvi.  io,  with  the  additional  fragments  discovered  by  Cappelletto  19S3; 
Cameron  1989. 
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¡viuch  has  been  made  of  Symmachuss  remark  that  iter  ad  capessendos  maestra  tus 
£ Jitieris promovetur,41  as  ifit  implied  some  special  appreciation  ofliterature.  let  hh 
,intis  that  men  of  letters  are  deservedly  promoted  to  high  offices  of  State.  There  are 
^  ot  he  r  su  ch  letters  recommending  rhetoricians  and  a  handful  of  philosophers  for 
aministrative  posts  of  onc  sort  or  another.^AJi  they  show  is  that  Symmachus  shared 
the  general  view  that  magistiates  should  be  cultivated  men.  He  also  supported  a 
certain  number  of  unknowns  for  teaching  positions.  This  is  certainly  to  his  credit, 
They  migbt  be  fairly  called  his  protégés,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he  took  a 
ersonal  interes  t  in  any thing  these  people  actually  wrote  (if  they  did)  rather  than  th  eir 
lalifkations  for  office.  They  are  aU  praised  in  the  same  clichés.  As  for  the  qualiiy  of 
his  judgement,  it  is  interesting  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  preserve  his  letters  about 
such  otherwise  unknown  '‘philosophers”  as  Barachus  and  Serapammon— and  threvv 
aw-ay  the  one  commending  a  brilüant  young  African  who  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
¡ntluential  thinkers  of  the  millennium.  Ithas  been  suggested  that  Symmachus  deliber- 
ately  selected  Augustíne  for  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Milán  in  the  hope  that  tlnis  ardent 
young  Maníchee  (as  he  then  was)  would  stir  things  up  in  the  Catholic  circles  of  the 
western  capital.  That  is  a  nice  thought.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  daim  that  he 
'‘gravitare  [d]  around  the  pagan  circle  of  Symmachus/  even  for  a  short  momea  t. 
Augustine’s  own  remark  that  he  “canvasscd”  (ambivit)  Manichaean  friends  to  support 
hisapplication  does  notsuggestanyprevious  relationship  with  Symmachus,  ñor  does 
thefact  that  he  got  the  job  on  thebasis  of  an  audition  (dictione  proposita)** 

A  gramraatícal  work  by  Servius  quotes  from  a  Symmachan  speech,  but  the  one 
letter  to  Servius  appears  in  a  book  not  originally  Lntended  for  publication  and  does 
not  touch  on  literary  themes.*5  No  writings  of  Servius  are  dedicated  to  Symmachus, 
whiletwo  ofhis  books  ñame  other  patrons  (Albinos  and  Fortunatianus). 

Then  there  ís  Arusianus  Messius,  who  compiled  a  collection  of  phrases  from  Vergil, 
Sallust,  Terence,  and  Cicero  that  ineludes  another  quotation  from  a  speech  by 
Symmachus.  On  thestrengthof  this  we  are  asked  tobelieve  that,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  letters,  Messius  “seems  to  have  been  dose  to  Symmachus.”  He  may  indeed  have 
been  trying  to  curry  favor  with  a  potentíal  patrón,  but  that  does  not  mean  he  shared 
Symmachuss  religious  views  (as  it  happens,  the  first  person  to  quote  from  Messius  $ 
book  was  St.  Ambrose).  And  there  is  worse  to  come.  Messius’s  book  is  dedicated,  not  to 
Symmachus,  but  to  Anidus  Olybrius  and  Anicius  Probinus,  two  members  of  the  leading 
Christian  Family  in  Rome.  Rather  than  abandon  Messius’s  supposed  closeness  to 
Symmachus,  we  are  now  toid  that  even  the  Christían  Anicii  “were  interested  in  the 
literary  efior  ts  of  the  pagan  ardes.”*6  To  such  extremes  was  a  good  scholar  driven  simply 


41-  Ep.  i.  10. 1  (to  Ausonius):  cf.sc»  mmi  £»i»/ius  urf«  honore  nulriri,  1. 79  (toAusoniusssonHesperius). 

4i.  McGeachy  1942, 158-61. 

4i-  RBrown  1967,67 

44.  C onj.y.  23,  with  O'Donnalls  commentary  (2. 320-21);  see  too  now  Ebbeler  and Sogno 2007,  i3Q-42. 
4v  Ep.  viii.  60;  see  further  below. 

46.  Dlodl  1963,  212. 
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becausehe  took  it  as  axiomatkthat  secular  literaryactivity  would  besponsored  by  p  agan 
"literary  cirdes.”  The  truth  is  that  Symmachus  s  ñame  does  not  appear  in  a  single  Hter 
dedication  of  rhe  age.  Oí  course,  given  his  reputation  as  a  man  ofletters,  it  is  líkely  tC, 
many  a  budding  writer  sought  his  patronage,  but  no  surviving  letter  rcsponds  to  any 
such  request.  Sonic  writers  of  the  age  surely  looked  on  themsdves  as  Symmachan  pro 
tégés,  but  none  that  we  can  identify.  The  large  nuniber  of  letters  commending  aspirants 
for  office  makes  it  clear  that  Symmachus  wished  to  be  remembered  as  an  iniluential 
patrón,  but  there  is  iittle  to  suggest  that  he  saw  himself  specifically  as  a  patrón  ofletters 

Claudian  too  began  his  career  under  the  auspices  of  Christian  aristocrats— the 
same  patrons  indeed  as  Messius.  In  395  he  recited  a  panegyric  on  the  joint  consulate 
of  Olybrius  and  Probinus.  Why  did  he  pick  the  Anicii  rather  than  the  Symmachi? 
Perhaps  sheer  opportunism,  correctly  identifying  them  as  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
family  in  high  favor  with  tfie  ruling  house.  But  it  may  be  that  he  also  saw  them  as  a 
more  appreciative  audicnce  for  his  work  (again  correctly,  since  Symmachus  reveáis  no 
awareness  ofhaving  ever  heard  of  Claudian).  Ofail  the  many  people  to  whom  Claudian 
dedicated  poems  or  with  whom  he  corresponded  on  literary  topics,  not  one  is  known 
to  have  been  a  pagan  and  most  were  certainly  Christian.  If  there  was  a  pagan  party  at 
Rome,  they  must  have  counted  him  irretrievably  committed  to  the  Christian  camp. 

Olybrius  and  Probinus  were  two  of  the  íive  children  of  S.  Petronius  Probus,  the 
most  powerful  aristocrat  of  his  generation,  holder  of  four  praetorian  prefectures  and 
cónsul  in  371.4'  Most  of  the  eighteen  surviving  dedications  in  his  honor  dwell  on  the 
many  offices  he  held  and  the  splendor  of  his  ancestry,  But  others,  as  we  have  seen, 
praise  him  in  addition  as  a  “luininary  ofletters'’  and  "most  erudite  in  allmatters”48  It  is 
easy  to  dismisssuch  compliments  byinterested  parties  to  importantmen.  Yetmuch  of 
the  evidence  cited  for  the  cultural  interests  of  pagan  aristocrats  is  of  the  same  nature. 
Flavians  history,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  is  known  exclu- 
sively  from  dedications  by  members  of  his  own  family;  and  most  of  the  evidence  for 
portraying  Praetextatus  as  a  schoiar  derives  trom  daims  made  by  his  widow  on  his 
funerary  monumento9  Epigraphic  praise  of  the  cultural  attainments  of  Probus  are 
more  detailed  than  for  any  aristocrat  of  the  age  except  Praetextatus  (Symmachus  and 
Flavian  included),  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  to  take  them  any  less  senously. 

Ausonius  confirms  Probuss  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  the  compliment  that  he 
"combined  Ulyssess  hail  and  Néstor ’s  honeyed  flow  with  the  voice  of  Cicero,’'  trite 
though  it  is,  nonetheless  implies  that  he  could  speak  in  Greek  as  weli  as  Latín,  an 
accomplishment  certainly  not  matched  by  Symmachus.™  Symmachus  s  selectíon  of 
the  young  Augustíne  for  preferment  is  parallcled  by  Probuss  selectíon  of  the  fiiture 


+7.  I n  addition  to  the  entry  in  PÍRE i.  7.16-40,  see  Novak  1980, 47.1-93;  Cameron  19*3, 164-81. 

48.  htterarmn  et  eiaquentiae  iumiai  {ILS  1265);  disertísimo  atque  ómnibus  rebus  eruttitisstma  patrono 
(t LS 1266). 

49-  Por  reser  vatíons  on  the  evidente  of  Macrobius's  Satumalia,  below  5$  ¡. 

SO.  Bp.  9  (12).  1 1—15* 
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bishopAmbrose  to  serve  on  his  comiUum,  likewise  on  the  basis  of  bis  rhetorical  skill. 

jhould  alsobe  noted  that  one  ofSymmachus’s  six  letters  to  Probus  contains  a  literary 
allusion  that  he  later  repeats  in  letters  to  two  of  his  literary  friends.51 

ivícGeachy  made  much  of  Symmachus's  concern  for  the  education  of  his  son,  but 
probus  wasno  less  concerned  for  the  education  ofhis  sons.  To  this  end  he  asked  Ausonius 
for  copies  of  the  Pables  of  Titíanus  and  the  Chronica  of  Comelius  Nepos.  Ausonius 
equipped  his  gift  with  a  long  poetic  dedication  to  Probus  that  (as  Robín  Nisbet  has  seen) 
opens  withan  echo  of  Catullus’s  famous  apostrophe  to  his  natíve  Sirmio  (perge,  a  l ibeile , 
cjrmiutn, /et dicero  meo  ac  tuo/ave  atque  salve  -  Catullus  31. 12,  salve  venusta  Sirmio,  atque 
ero  gande).  Ausonius  obviously  expected  Probus,  like  Catullus  born  in  Verona  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  resident  in  Sirmium,  to  spot  the  echo  and  appieciate  the  play  on  Sirmio/ 
Sinnium.®  Catullus's  modern  fame  is  Hable  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  late 
antiquedassic  (unknown,  it  seems,  to  both  Symmachus  and  Servius). 

Ttiat  Probus's  sons  grew  up  with  an  interest  in  poetry  and  oratory  is  claimed  by 
Claudian  in  his  panegyric  on  their  consulate  and  now  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  at 
leait  one  classicizing  epigram  by  Anicius  Probinus  in  the  Epigrammata  Bobiensia.'1 
What  may  be  the  epitaph  for  his  third  son,  Anicius  Probus  eos.  406,  proclaims  him  too 
a  poet.stThe  boys'  maternal  great-grandmother  was  the  renowned  poetess  Faltonia 
Betitia  Proba,  author  of  a  surviving  Christian  cento  and  one  or  more  classicizing  epics 
orpanegyrics  (Ch.  9. 3). 

It  has  often  been  thought  that  Petronius  Probus  himself  was  a  poet.  A  poem  trans- 
mitted  bctween  Comelius  Nepos’s  Uves  ofForeign  Generáis  and  his  other  works  in  the 
three  hest  manuscripts  has  been  read  as  implying  that  Probus  dedicated  a  book  of 
poems  by  himself,  his  father  (Petronius  Probinus  eos.  341),  and  grandfather  (Petronius 
Probianus  eos.  3x2)  to  Theodosius  I.ss  No  one  who  has  made  this  claim  apparently 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  poem.  The  auctor  who  identifies  himself  as  Probus  is  nei- 
ther  poet  ñor  aristocrat,  but  a  calligrapher/6  And  the  emperor  to  whom  he  presented 
this  manuscript  was  not  Theodosius  I,  but  that  welt-known  amateur  calligrapher 
Theodosius  II.  But  a  man  does  not  need  to  be  a  poet  himself  to  be  a  patrón  ofletters. 
The  Probus  to  whom  the  poet  Rufius  Festus  Avienius  dedicated  his  Ora  marítima  was 
surely  Petronius  Probus/7  If  so,  it  is  significan  t  that,  like  Claudian,  Avienius,  though 


S).  Pauiínus,  Vita  Ambrosi,  5;  Symm.  Ep.  i.  58  (to  Probus),  v.  68  (lo  Olybrius  and  Probinus),  and  vií.  15 
£to  Attalus):  the  story  of  Atilius  Serranus  summoned  from  the  plough  to  the  consulate  (see 
Callu’s  note). 

S2  McGeachy  1941, 1SS-59;  Auson.  xxvii.  9.  b.  1-3,  p.  202  Green;  Nisbet  1995, 83. 

si.  Nos,  ¿s  and  perhaps  also  55, 56,  and  70 :  Speyer  «9S9, 113-20. 

S4.  camine  doctiloquus,  CLE  1408.  x  =  ILCV  64-  2.  The  poem  only  gives  the  one  ñame  Probus,  but  calis 
its honorand  ¡pts  generís  clari,  magnorum  gloria  patrian...  claríer  in  patria  nobiütale  Probas  (lines  1 
and  6). 

Si ■  See  the  entries  for  all  three  men  in  PLRE  i;  Chastagnol  1961, 83;  Novak  1980, 490;  Shanzer  1986, 147; 
Bruggisser  1993, 16;  Sivan  1993, 151;  Nisbet  1995, 83;  Lanfon  1995, 199. 

i6-  AL  783;  for  a  better  text  (ínterpreted  as  here,  followingjahn),  Marshall  1977, 1-2. 

S7-  Cameron  2001a;  Cameron  1995, 258  (more  sceptical). 
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never  mentioned  by  Symmachus,  was  a  pagan.  For  aJl  we  know  Probus’s  attitud 
Christíanity  and  classical  culture  may  have  been  much  like  that  of  Ausonius,  w¡th 
whom  lie  was  evidently  on  cióse  terms.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  leadin 
Christian  aristocrat  of  the  generation  before  the  Frígidos  patronizing  pagan  men  0f 
letters  and  encouraging  his  sons  to  do  the  same. 


3 

There  is  another  way  of  approaching  the  “circle”  of  Symmachus,  remarkably 
enough  never  systematically  tried.  The  only  pagan  aristocrat  from  whose  pen  we  have 
an  oeuvre  substantial  and  varied  enough  to  test  the  hypothesis  of  a  pagan  literary 
circle  and  cultural  reaction  is  Symmachus  himself.  We  can  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
people  Symmachus  actually  wrote  to  and  the  surviving  letters  he  sent  them. 

First  a  few  necessary  preliminaries  on  the  editing  and  publication  of  his  corre- 
spondence.'*  It  used  to  be  thought,  on  the  basis  of  explicits  to  Bks  ii  and  iv  claiming 
that  they  were  “published  after  [Symmachus's]  death  by  Q.  Fabius  Memroius 
Symmachus  his  son,"  that  ail  ten  books  were  put  together  by  Memmius,*'  But  marked 
structuraland  chronological  difieren  ces  between  Bks  i,  ii-vii,  and  viii-x  suggest  rather 
publication  in  three  sepárate  stages.  In  Bks  i -vi i  letters'  are  grouped  by  correspon¬ 
deos,  whiie  in  Bks  viii-ix  letters  to  the  same  addressees  are  not  grouped  together. 
there  are  several  thematic  groups  with  difíerent  addressees,  a  great  many  anonymous 
letters,  overall  less  important  addressees,  and  an  altogether  disproportionate  number 
on  the  subject  of  Memmius  s  praetorian  games  in  401. 

Earlier  discussions  took  refuge  in  the  assumption  that  Memmius  simply  lost 
ínterest  in  his  task,  and  that  viii-x  represent  the  unclassiíiable  “odds  and  ends”  of 
Symmachus s  files.*1’  But  that  does  not  really  explain  even  the  anonymous  letters, 1,1 
much  less  the  thematic  groupings  or  the  inclusión  in  viii-ix  of  additional  letters  to 
correspondeos  previously  grouped  in  i-vii.62  These  last  were  presumably  deliberately 
omitted  when  the  original  selectionwas  made  Roda  was  surely  right  to  argüe  that  it 
was  only  ii-vii  that  Memmius  published.  Books  viii-x  were  a  sepárate,  later  instalmcnt 

58.  Wh.it  follows  is  mainly  based  on  Callu  1  (1971),  18-22;  Vera  1977,  1003-36;  and  1981,  lxxxix-xnr. 

438-41;  Roda  1979;  1981a;  and  1981b,  58-79;  Marcone  1008, 63  7»;  Sogno  1006, 60-61. 

59-  For  a  brief statement  ol'this positmn,  Matthews  1974, 66-68. 

60.  pro  certo  habco,  luvenem  ctiitorem  long¡  ojien»  (urdió  caplum  schedulas,  <¡tuie  supererunt,  ita  uti  in  patris 
seriniii  compositor  velpotius  incampositae  iacebant,  librorus  descríbanlas  tradidisse,  Seeck  1883,  xxví;  íor  a 
less  hnstile  statement,  Matthews  1974, 67-68. 

61.  Hie  0ccas1011.1I  anonymous  leners  in  ii-vii  are  presumably  to  be  put  down  to  scribal  omissions. 

61.  i-or  examplc,  ix.  88,  anonymous  but  prubably  to  Ausonius;  112,  anonymous  butprobably  to  Petromus 
Probus;  and  ix.  43,  124,  and  126,  probably  to  Rusticus  Julianos,  Florentinus,  and  Anicius  Probinus: 
Roda  1981a,  280;  and  1981b. 

63.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Symmachus  himself  might  have  chosen  to  orait  ix.  88,  a  very  deierential  letterini- 
tiating  his  correspondence  witli  Ausonius.  '¡lie  letters  included  in  i  (13-43)  present  the  two  men  as 
c«]uals. 
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frorn  w^at  remained  *n  ^ie  fami'y  archives  in  response  to  Symmachus  s 
rtowing  fame  as  an  epistobgraphic  model” 

^Ihe  explicits  naming  Memmius  are  both  preserved  in  the  only  Carolingian  manu- 
jcript  of  the  Letters  (Par.  lat.  8613).  A  similar  heading  survives  for  Bk  x  in  a  lost  MS 
oted  iajuretus's  editionof  1580:  caniinens  epístolas  familiares  ad  imperadores,  senten¬ 
cias  senatorias  et  opuscula,  editus  post  eius  mortem  a  Q,  Flavio  [sic]  Memmio  Symntacho 
vc  As  Roda  saw,  there  are  signifkant  differences  between  this  and  the  undoubtedly 
jjicicnt  explicits  to  Bks  ii  and  iv,  which  do  not  characterize  the  contents  of  individual 
gooks.lhe  same  lost  MS  also  described  Bk  ix  as  cantinens  commendatitias.  Since  most 
0f  tlie  other  books  contato  commendatory  letters,  this  detail  can  hardly  be  authentic. 
All  that  survives  of  Bkxis  two  early  letters,  one  to  the  eider  Theodosius  (37S)  andone 
fo  Gratian  (376).  Theodosius  was  not  an  emperor  but  since  Gratian  was,  Bk  x  may 
have  been  devoted  to  correspondence  with  the  imperial  Family  (perhaps  to  chrono- 
logical  sequence),  presumably  to  match  the  Plinian  total  of  nine  books  prívate  and 
onc  oficial  correspondence.65  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  accept  the  detail 
about  Memmius,  surely  added  on  the  basis  of  the  two  undoub  tedly  authentic  explicits. 
lt  is  a  pity  we  cannot  be  sure  how  much  else  in  the  heading  is  authentic,  because 
epístolas  familiares  ad  hnperatores  would  imply  that  the  relationes,  oficial  letters  to 
emperors,were  not  included. 

It  was  once  thought  that  Symmachus  himself  published  the  relationes  soon  after  leav- 
ing  office  early  in  385,  but  the  lack  of  any  principie  ofarrangement  (whether  emperors 
addressed,  date,  or  subject  matter)  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  headings  are  incorrect 
are  insuperable  objectíons  to  this  assumption,6*'  The  heading  to  the  most  famous  of  all 
(3),  on  the  altar  ofVictory,  is  not  only  incorrect  (naming  Theodosius,  not  Vaientiruan  II 
as  principal  addressee),  but  typically  conflicts  with  numerous  todications  in  the  text  of 
the  letter  itself.  The  editor  who  devised  these  headings  was  apparently  unaware  that,  even 
when  intended  for  one  particular  emperor,  such  documentó  were  properly  addressed  to 
the  entire  imperial  college.  Vera  rightlyinsisted  that  such  gross  ignorance  of  oficial  usage 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  Symmachus  himself.  The  solution  must  be  that  the  Relationes 
were  published  from  copies  kept  to  Symmachus’s  files,  where  the  headings  and  imperial 
apostrophes  were  left  blank  or  todicated  by  acronyms  such  as  DDDNNN  ( domini  nastri, 
three  in  number),  to  be  filled  inby  thesecretary  who  produced  the  final  versión.6' 

Much  of  the  material  in  Bks  viii-ix  is  of  considerable  historical  valué,  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  Symmachus  himself  might  have  consídered  it  too  slight  and  repetitious 


64  Bookixconsísts  almost  entirely  of  commendatory  letters,  giving  it  virtuaJly  textbook  status. 

65.  Sidoníus  too  eventually  published  nine  books,  cxplicitly  citing  the  Plinian  precedent  in  ix.  1.  1. 
Individual  books  seem  to  have  been  published  separately,  or  in  small  groups:  see  Stevens  1933,  >7‘~73i 
aadj.  Harries  1994, 7-10. 

*6.  Vera  1977, 1003-36;  and  i98t,lxxxix-xcv;  Sogno  1006, 33-34;  Callu  2009,  xxxíx-bx. 

67.  For  exampie,  the  fact  that  in  Reí.  11  we  Brvd  the  apostrophe  domini  imperatores  Valcnthiiaiie  Tímida  si  et 
Mcadi  inclyti  Víctores  ac  tnumpha lores  semper  Angustí  shows  how  the  acronym  DDDNNN,  often  found 
elsewhere,  was  meant  to  be  expanded. 
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(and  the  Rellenes  Ion  technical)  for  publica, ion.™  No,  is  i,  litely  that  Meo 
woold  have  wamed  lo  induje  all  ,h„Se  lene*  on  his  o„n  praetonan  gama, 
analysis  of  Bk.  vü,-,x  is  accepted,  there  is  an  ¡raparían,  consequence  for  ihe  s,  " 
granad,,, s  ,  drde:  any  addrcssee  known  oniy  fon,  vin-ix  „  paSscd  ove,  wh ' 
original  selcctíon  was  mude.  1 

The  mdusion  of  letters  lo  the  futura  pretender  Priscos  Atufo  (vü.  „ 

(as  Seeekaw long  ago)  that  ii-vii  appeared  befos  Attalus's  fot  proclamado,!  in  ‘ 

or  IS  it  likely  that  letters  to  Stilieho  (iv.  ,-,4)  would  have  been  induded  after  l,¡s ^ 

deaTin'VoT' *>n0babUlt>'is  thati¡-vü  P-Wtehed  not  long  after  .Symmach^ 

As  tor  Bit  i,  Kroll  pointed  out  l„„g  ago  that  the  great  majority  of  Synunacfoa. 
archaisms  occur  in  Bit  i  of  his  Letters*  A  more  sys  teraatic  investiga, ion  by  HaverlJ 
hite  Wolfilra  before  he,)  disputed  some  ofXrolls  examples  while  s,ill  coneja 
that  there  weremany  more  ofthera  (both  lexical  and  syntactic)  in  Ski.  Haverlingafo 
1  en  ilied  more  poeticisms  and  neologisms  in  i  than  ii-ix.  o  Ucn  Callu  observad  tha, 
no  letter  ,n  Bki  can  be  datad  later  than  the  late  380S,  whercas  all  the  other  boolts  con 
tara  letters  going  Jown  to  shortly  before  Symraachusi  dea.hf  Books  U-vii  all  contará 
a  certam  number  of  letters  toyounger  contemperará,  whereas  no  one  indndedin  Bk 
.  hved  later  than  ca.  390.-  I,  is  natural  to  «onnect  stylistic  elaboration  with  co„,e„,s 
and  conclude  that  Bk ,  was  revised  and  published  by  Symmachus  himself in  ,he  (per- 
haps  late)  3905.  u 

Bruggisser  argued  that  the  stylistic  elaboration  of  Bk  i  was  original,  siraply  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  addressiog  raen  of  considerable  prestige  and  L 
ure.  There  may  be  something  in  this:  Symmachus  certa, nly  adjusted  style  to 
corresponden,  (more  on  this  below).  But  it  cannot  be  the  whole  explanation  if 
Ausoraus  and  Practextatus  were  in  a  ciass  by  theraselves,  raany  correspondents 
later  books  were  at  least  as  cultívate.!  and  distinguished  as  the  res,  of  the  correspom 
dents  addressed  ¡„  Bki.  Sorae  letters  in  ii-vii  are  very  elabórate  indeed  (notably  those 

to  1  rotad, US,  iv.  ,7-34),  while  „e  iind  archaisms  even  in  letters  to  the  less  importan, 
correspondents  ofBk  1. 

Few  would  doubt  tha,  Symmachus  drd  something  ,o  prepare  his  letters  for  nubló 
catión.  Phny  and  Sidonius  carefully  revised  theirs/*  and  i,  would  be  surprising  if 
.  yinmachus  had  been  conten,  ,o  leave  his  just  as  he  originally  wrote  thera  two  or 


ú8.  While  L-omposing  the  Rehitiones  (w,th  ,he  exception  oí  Reí.  ,) 

6o  ""'“"‘T1 ,  "  J)  °mP  ‘ 

69-  Kroll  .8s«.  U-4U  cf.  E.  Woltílin,  ALL  7  (,892),  6,6-, 7 
70.  Haverling  ¡988, 1.50-37 ;  154 -$$. 

71  £f  ráS&:6)i  *  ■* 

74.  I«»ra«  «fofofo  »«fofor,  Sata.  i),,  i.  ,.  „  fot  Piráy  i  „vli¡ons,  Sherwin-White  „66, 
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thre*-‘  decades  earÍ'er-  Tthere  was  nothing  he  prized  more  than  verborum  vetustas, 75 and 
¡t  would  be  natural  enough  for  him  to  have  added  a  few  archaisms  during  revisión.76 

11'  Bki  was  published  together  with  ii-vii,  why  do  ii-vii  all  contain  a  preponder¬ 
ante  oi  recent  letters  while  i  contains  nothing  later  than  385?  Bruggisser  argued  that 
g|c  í  was  intended  to  evoke  a  specifk  phase  of  Symmachus’s  career,  the  reign  of  Gradan, 
allegedly  a  golden  age  for  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  however  impressed  Symmachus 
may  have  been  by  the  pro-senatorial  measures  of  Gratian's  openlng  months,  he  must 
s0on  have  been  undeceived.  From  377  on  Gratian  stopped  appoinüng  aristocrats  to 
the  prefectura  of  Rome/7  and  then  in  381  carne  the  measures  that  led  to  the  disestab- 
Hshment  of  Román  paganism.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  pagan  could  have  looked 
fcxk  onthe  reign  of  Gratian  as  a  golden  age  for  the  senate  of  Rome. 

As  for  the  inclusión  of  officiais  of  that  period  like  Hesperius,  Antonius,  and 
Syagrius  (1.  75-107),  to  most  readers  of  Memmius  s  posthumous  edition  they  would 
no  longer  have  been  ñames  to  conjure  with.  Ñor  do  the  actual  letters  they  received 
lendany  support  to  Bruggisser  s  thesis.  Books  i-ii  of  the  correspondence  ofboth  Pliny 
and  Sidonius  contain  earlier  letters  than  the  later  books.78  In  both  cases  the  natural 
infcrence  is  that  these  books  were  published  before  the  later  books.  In  the  case  of 
Symmachus  there  is  no  steady  chronological  progression  from  first  to  last  book.  While 
letters  in  Bkiii  run  from  ca.  370  to  390,  and  in  iv  from  ca.  398  to  402.,  the  basic  principie 
of  arrangement  is  grouping  by  recipient.79 

Symmachus’s  letters  were  widely  admired  (he  claimed  that  people  stole  them  in 
transit).80  Having  already  published  at  least  one  collection  of  his  speeches/"  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  he  had  decided  to  publish  a  selección  of  his  correspondence  as 
well.  It  would  have  been  tactful  to  select  correspondents  who  were  not  only  men  of 
prestigebut  also  safely  dead,  as  the  eight  included  in  Bk  i  all  were  by  (say)  39o.87  As  for 
Bruggisser ’s  further  thesis  that  Bk  i  had  a  cultural  goal,  the  “validation  and  restoration 
ofantáquity,"8*  this  makes  better  sense  if  we  attribute  such  a  design  to  Symmachus 
himself rather  than  the  still  teenage  Memmius.84 


7>  Bruggisser  1993, 317-  18;  and  below,  p.  ##. 

76-  Itwas  no  doubt  during  revisión  that  Sidonius  added  some  of  the  many  direct  quotations  from  Pliny 
and  Symmachus  as  well  as  the  classics  (“It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a  casual  correspondence . . .  would 
contain  so  many  quotations  from  two  prose  authors,"  Stcvens  1933, 60-63, 171-74). 

77-  Piganiol  J97$,  126;  Bruggisser  1993, 100-133;  Chastagnol  1960,437-38. 

78.  Pliny,  Sherwin-White  1966, 17-31;  Sidonius,  Harries  1994, 7. 

79  Sagno  1006, 6i~ói. 

80.  ü.  48;  McGeachy  1941, 111,  mistrinslates  and  misinterprets  ii.  n  in  the  same  sense,  but  Symmachuss 
point  is  just  that  people  who  have  promised  to  deliver  his  letters  quickly  then  dawdle  on  the  way 
(so  Callu ’s  translation,  but  his  note  on  ii.  48  cites  ii.  nas  a  parallel). 

81.  Seeck  1883,  v-x;  McGeachy  1941, 17-22;  Pabst  1989. 

8*  Or  at  any  rale,  like  Ausonius  far  off  in  Bordeaux,  pcrmanently  out  of  touch  with  Symmachus  after  379. 

83.  Bruggisser  1993, 434  (and  passim). 

84-  Notthatsuch  themesarerestricted  to  Bki;  the  letters  to  Naucelliusirtiii.  10-16  are  anotherconspicaous 
illustration.  There  ís  much  of  valué  in  Brugisser  s  detailed  analyses,  but  his  generalisa  tions  sufFer  from 
concentrating  on  barely  a  third  of  Bk  i  to  the  exclusión  of  the  remaining  eight  books. 
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It  has  often  been  assumed  that  Memmius  was  responsible  for  both  selecti 
arrangement- BuC  the editas  of  the subscripta  means  published," not  "edi ^ 
it  Symmachus  published  Bki  himseif,  it  was  no  doubt  (like  the  first  books  of  PJ¡  '  ** 
Sidonius)«'  a  tria!  balloon.  hs  obvious  success  must  have  encouraged  him  to  «J  ^ 
The  fact  that  Bk  i  difiera  so  sharply  from  the  other  books  in  the  matter  ofardn 
suggests  that  Symmachus  had  not  yet  begun  stylistic  revisión  of  the  remainderT* 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  at  least  .nade  a  preiiminary  selection  and  ar. 'n7 
ment  of  materia!  before  death  intervened.  The  fact  that  Bk  i  opens  with  letters  t*  T 
father  and  Bk  vii  with  letters  to  his  son  suggests  a  plan  devised  by  Symmachus  hinaj 
a  plan  that  toresaw  just  seven  books/'  Inside  this  ring  structure  Bks  ¡i  and  vi  both  h  ' 
single  addressees  the  Nicomachi  Flaviani  father  and  son  (vi  jointly  to  thc  yowTr 

3Vian  and  hls  w(*>  Symmachus's  daughter).  Memmius  surely  did  no  more  than  nr 
pare  the  manuscript  for  publícation/* 

How  much  editing  was  required?  A  century  ago  Seeck  argued  that  all  letters  to  or 
concermng  the  usurpers  Maximus  and  Eugenios  were  deleted,  and  Peter  that  «h 
correspondence  as  a  whole  was  censored  to  make  i,  ntore  pala, able  CtaSM 

readers.1  If  1  cter  were  right,  its  presen,  form  might  give  a  misleading  impression  of 
Symmachus  s  dealings  with  pagans  and  attitude  to  paganism. 

1,  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  all  letters  addressed  te  pagans  or  ofpagan  conten, 
were  weeded  out.  As  we  shaU  see  in  what  follows,  too  raany  of  both  sorts  remain 
Whtle  tbere  are  no  letters  to  Maximus,  Eugenios,  or  Arbogas,,  there  is  au  emite  bou,; 
(u)  ot  letters  to  the  eider  Flavian.  Croke  tried  ,o  minimize  the  degree  of  política!  edl 
mg  as  well.  Wh.le  accepting  the  deletion  of  letters  to  Máximos,  he  argued  Iha, 
Symmachus  did  not  have  dose  enough  relations  with  either  Eugenios  or  Arbogast  tu 
warrant  censoring  his  letters  to  them  *  But  hts  argumen,  that  Symmachus's  letters 
never  say  anythrng  at  all  of  political  alfairs"  and  so  would  not  have  "contalned  any 
Information  which  could  be  considered  treasonable”  goes  too  far/1 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  Information"  Having  narrowly  cscaped  retribution  for 
“*  involvement  in  the  usurpation  of  Maximus,  and  being  the  oldest  friend  of  the  eider 
Flavian,  fcugemus's  praetorian  prefect,  Symmachus  had  to  tread  more  carefully  than 
most  It  was  easy  to  refuse  office  in  the  new  regime,  but  given  his  central  role  in  the 
soaal  and  diplomatic  Üfe  of  the  western  elite,  it  is  ükely  that  he  was  bombarded  with 
invitations  from  court  that  were  not  so  easy  to  refase  without  offense— not  least  from 

'Ti™*  ta,ríU!lKCUlletland  edi,ed  Salzman  2006, 360. 

bK°tí  ShrWÍn'Wh,te  ,966'  2°-4,;  ,br  S!donJUS-  >9,3,  Harrie.  ,994, 

%££&%£  ZnuTlt  “ they  m4y  haw  mjdc 

*7-  Sogno  aooé,  6a. 

8S.  So  ilready  Peter  1901, 148.  Memmius  was  still  very  yuung  at  the  time. 

general  Arbogast.  Symmachus  ahvays  sought  out  relations  w.th  the  power  brokers  ofthe  day. 
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Ijís  ifieiui  Flavian.  However  hard  he  tried  to  distance  himseif  from  the  regime,  there 
jnust  have  becn  a  paper  trail  vulnerable  to  hostile  interpretation. 

But  Croke  was  right  to  point  out  that  402  would  be  late  in  the  day  to  delete  letters 
that  might  compromise  him  with  Eugenius.  Symmachus  himseif  surely  went  through 
lus  files  the  day  after  the  news  of  the  Frigidus.  Libanius  reports  examining  his  files  after 
the  Theodorus  conspiracy  of  371,  and  the  complete  gap  in  his  correspondence  between 
365  and  388  {the  usurpations  of  Procopius  and  Maximus)  can  hardly  be  accidental.91 
Symmachus  was  not  so  paranoid  as  this,  but  he  will  surely  have  taken  care  to  remove 
anythinglikely  to  compromise  himseif  or  his  Family.  The  whole  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  younger  Flavian  before  394  is  missingf  and  whiie  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
deleted  all  letters  to  the  eider  Flavian  touching  direedy  on  the  Eugenian  regime,  he  left 
sonie  lettersffom  thatperiod.  The  emperor  referred  to  (though  notnamed)  in  ii.  81  must 
be  Eugeni  us,  and  at  least  two  letters  refer  openly  to  the  celebration  of  Flavian’s  canceled 
confuíate  (ii.  83  and  84). 94  The  task  of  distinguishing  between  what  could  safely  be  left 
and  what  had  to  go  was  not  one  that  could  be  left  to  his  inexperienced  teenage  son. 

But  neither  father  ñor  son  (it  seems)  considered  it  necessary  to  edit  out  all  pagan 
referentes.  As  we  shaU  see  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a  hint  of  the 
paganism  of  almost  every  pagan  Symmachus  corresponded  with  somewhere  in  the 
letters  tobim. There  are  especially  frequen  t  references  (more  than  twenty)  to  the  eider 
flavian  s  paganism.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  Memmius  saw  no  riskin  publishing 
so  soon  after  the  event  so  detailed  a  record  of  his  father's  relationship  with  a  man  pub- 
lidy  bfanded  as  a  traitor.  But  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that,  despite  Christian 
cmphasis  on  the  role  of  paganism  in  the  victory  at  the  Frigidus,  he  saw  no  need  to  edit 
out  references  to  pagan  priesthoods  and  festivais  (ii.  34,  36,  53,  59).  By  the  time  of 
Symmachus’s  death  less  than  a  decade  later,  these  were  no  longer  (apparendy)  things 
that  had  tobe  hushed  up  and  only  whispered  to  fellow  pagans. 

If  Bk  i  was  published  in  Symmachus's  lifetíme,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  he 
gave  considerable  though t  to  its  contents  and  arrangement.  The  correspondents 
induded  are  Avianius  Symmachus  (his  father),  Ausonius,  Praetextatus,  Petronius 
Probus,  Celsinus  Titianus  (his  brother),  Hesperius  (Ausoniuss  son),  Antonius,  and 
Syagrius.  Only  three  are  known  pagans  (his  father,  brother,  and  Praetextatus),  and  the 
letters  to  all  three  allude  freely  to  pagan  festivais  and  priestly  dutíes.  But  at  least  four  of 
the  other  five  were  definitely  or  probably  Christians. 

In  addition  to  eleven  letters  from  Symmachus  to  his  father  (hereafter  Avianius), 
there  is  also  a  long  letter  from  Avianius  announcing  his  intention  of  producing 
a  new  versión  of  Varro’s  Hebdómada,  an  illustrated  biographical  dictionary  of  fara- 
ous  Romans.  To  this  end  he  included  seven  brief  hexameter  poems  on  prominent 
Román  figures  of  his  own  and  the  preceding  generation  (one  of  them,  as  it  happens, 


92-  Or.  s.  163, 175-77;  Orxxxii.  27;  Norman  1991, 28-34. 

9i  Marcone,  Comn 1.  iv  (1983),  53. 

94-  iv:i7  to  Protadius  thanks  him  for  his  sympathy,  perhaps  conceming  Flavian’s  death. 
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perhaps  a  Christian),1*  Symmachus  exclaims  in  reply  that  these  poems  ate  better 
than  Varro's.  In  another  letter  he  praises  Avtanius  as  “the  solé  authenlic  representa 
tive  of  Ciceronian  eloquence  in  our  own  age,"  and  for  drawing  on  “whatevcr  is 
charming  in  the  poets,  authorltative  in  the  orators,  reliable  in  the  historiaos  and 
learned  in  the  grammarians”  (compliments  that  naturaliy  lose  much  of  their  weight 
in  a  letter  from  a  son  to  his  father).  Avianius  features  prominently  in  the  modern 
catalogue  of  aristocratic  literary  pagans.  But  not  to  mention  the  execrable  quality  oí 
the  verses/'1  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  all  that  was  ever  completed  of  this  ambi- 
tious  project.  Ihough  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his  oratory,  so  far  as  we  know  Avlanius 
never  published  a  line  in  his  Ufe. 

Nonetheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Symmachus  in  tended  his  father,  con- 
spicuousiy  featured  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  to  cut  an  exemplary  figure;  devout 
pagan  and  distinguished  man  of  letters.  But  what  of  the  rest  of  the  book?  The  next 
block  consists  of  thirty  letters  addressed  to  Ausonius.  This  is  the  evidence  on  whkh 
Ausonius  has  been  proclaimed  a  key  member  of  Symmachuss  circle.  Literary  allu- 
sions  and  compliments  fly  thickand  fast.  But  the  correspondence  is  effectively  limited 
to  the  period  when  Ausonius  was  a  power  at  Gratians  court/'  and,  having  never  in  his 
life  set  foot  in  Roine,  he  can  hardly  be  counted  as  a  member  of  Román  literary  circles. 
Above  all  he  was  a  Christian.  By  all  means  the  sort  of  liberal  Christian  with  whom 
Symmachus  could  feel  at  home.  But  ií  it  had  been  Symmachuss  purpose  to  proclaim 
the  centrality  of  the  pagan  element  in  pagan  culture,  it  would  have  undermined  the 
whole  concept  to  concede  that  a  Christian  could  mastcr  it  just  as  well.  The  fact  that 
Symmachus  assigned  Ausonius  so  prominent  a  place  in  his  book  and  underlined  his 
own  deep  admiration  for  the  older  man's  learningand  poetry  suggests  on  the  contrary 
a  very  diílerent  purpose:  to  remind  the  more  aggressive  Christians  of  the  390$  that 
classícal  culture  was  not  an  exclusively  pagan  preserve;  that  it  was  something  distin¬ 
guished  Christians  valued  and  even  emulated. 

In  third  place  comes  Praetextatus,  another  exemplar  of  pagan  piety  and  old-fash- 
ioned  learning.  But  after  him  we  have  Petronius  Probus,  the  most  prominent  Christian 
axistocrat  of  the  day,  father  of  the  Christian  consuls  of  395"  'Ihen  Celsínus  Titianus,  a 
pagan  of  no  great  distinction,  included  out  of  family  piety  as  a  beloved  brothernow 
dcceased.  Lastly,  three  praetorian  prefeets  of  the  37OS  and  380S,  Hesperius  (Ausonius’s 
son),  Antonius,  and  Syagrius,  the  first  two  at  least  surely  Christians.  Claudius  Antonius, 
eos.  382,  was  a  kinsman  by  marriage  oí  the  emperor  Tlieodosius.  An  allusion  that  is 
rather  difücuit  to  interpret  may  imply  that  he  wrote  classicizing  tragedies/1’  but  asa 
marriage  connection  oflheodosius  he  is  likely  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Having  been 


95.  Putromui  Probi.inui:  Chastagiiol  196a,  83. 

96.  See  the  brief  notes  in  Courtney  1993, 447  53, 

97.  Bowarsock  in  Pasehoud  19SO. 

98.  Letters  to  Ülybnus  and  Probinus  are  collectcd  in  Bk  v. 

99-  Symm.i-ji. 6 9.  i  (with  Caltas  note);  PLRE  i.  77;  Martindale,  Halaría  16  (1967),  156. 


,ompromised  once  by  his  supportof  a  usurper,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Symmachus 
louldwish  to  claim  an  imperial  kinsman  as  one  of  his  closest  fríends. 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  thus  compromise  and  conciliatíon.  Pagan  readers 
uld  be  pleased  that  Symmachus  made  no  secret  of  the  devotion  to  the  oíd  gods  he 
with  Praetextatus,  but  Christians  would  be  reassured  to  see  how  many 
S  rominent  Christians  he  corresponded  with.  We  find  much  the  same  recipe  m  the 
^cond  Instalment  (Bks  ii-vii),  unlike  i  published  after  the  Frigidus:  a  handful  of 
pacans,  some  but  by  no  means  all  men  of  letters,  bul  a  preponderance  of  Christians. 

Bk  ü  contains  only  letters  to  the  eider  Flavian.  Book  üi,  twelve  correspondents, 
of  them  literary  pagans:  the  poet  and  antiquary  Naucellius  and  the  medical  writer 
Siburius.  An  orator  called  Eutropius  has  been  mistakenly  identiíied  as  the  historian 
becauseone  ofthe  letters  tohim  has  been  thoughtto  allude  to  the Breviarium.100  After 
a  hy perbolic  reference  to  Gratian s  recent  military  successes,  Symmachus  remarks  that 
his  language  is  more  in  the  style  of  a  panegyric  than  a  letter,  and  then  adds:  "but  I  leave 
this  tobe  written  up  by  you  above  all,  given  your  literary  skilf  (sed  haecstilo  exequenda 
tibí  ante  alioSj  cuipoliet  Minerva,  concedimus).  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  Brev.  10. 18. 
y  Eutropius  will  stop  with  the  death  ofjovian  “because  what  follows  must  be  tolcl  in 
more  elevated  style;  I  am  not  so  much  passing  it  over  as  reserving  it  for  more  elabórate 
treatment”  (nam  reliqua  stilo  tnaiore  dicenda  surtí,  quae  nunc  non  tam  praetermitíitnus 
quam  ad  tnaiorem  scribendi  diligentiam  reservamus).  According  to  Vanderspoel, 
Symmachus  is  urging  the  historian  to  keep  his  promise  and  write  a  history  of  current 
eventsín  the  grand  style.  But  thisis  to  misunderstand  a  stock  formula.  “More  elabó¬ 
rate  treatment"  means,  not  an  expanded  continuation  of  his  history,  but  panegyric, 
the  only  style  appropriate  for  current  events.101  Symmachus  is  making  exactly  the 
opposite  point:  that  his  correspondent  is  better  qualified  than  he  in  the  art  of  pane- 
gyric.This  alone  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  Breviarium,  written 

in  the  plainest  of  styles,  eschewing  all  ar tifice. 

TV o  ofthe  three  letters  to  Siburius  (iü.  44-45)  have  a  strong  literary  flavor,  but 
only  a  glancing  hint  of  his  paganism.  As  for  Naucellius  (iü.  10-16),  four  of  Symmachus’s 
seven  letters  to  him  are  heavy  with  classical  allusíons  (iii.  11,  n,  13, 15).  but  only  a  couple 
of  hmts  of  paganism.  He  translated  a  Greek  historical  work  (iii.  n.  3))  311(1 3  tlo'¿en  or 
soofhis  poems  (to  which  Symmachus  alludes  in  the  same  letter)  were  first  published 
fifty  years  ago  in  a  little  anthology  known  as  Epigrammata  Bobiensia. 

These  poems  survive  in  a  single  Renaissance  manuscript,  copied  from  the  same 
nowlost  Bobbio  codex  ofthe  early  eighth  century  that  carried  Rutilius  Namatianus 
and  (probabiy)  Julius  Valerius's  Latin  translation  of  the  Alexander  Romance.1"-  On  the 


>00.  Ep.  iü.  47  (end  of  378);  Seeck  1883,  cwocii;  Mitthews  1975,  8-9;  more  recently  Vanderspoel  1001, 
184-85. 

mi.  Caraeron  1995, 467-  „  „  .  „ 

101.  Ferrari  1973, 13-15;  Reeve  in  Reynolds  1983, 339-4°;  Fo  1991,  ‘33-34;  M.  Roselhm,  Mi  Valer»  Res 
GestaeAlexaiulriMaccdonis  (Stuttgart  1993),  vi-viii. 
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‘  reasonable>  assumption  tlut  this  scquence  reflectó  a„  early  tifth  , 
ccllccfon,  Ferrari  argued  that  the  'dominan,  and  charactcrtóüc  note”  of  the  cT"""1' 
«pasman,  and  thatitwas  assembled  ¡n  a  "pagan  tnilieit,”  connected  ,o  ,he  e,M 
th=  Symmaclu,  roen  after  4r7,  the  date  of  Rutiliusi  poem.  Butw  llave  ^ 

‘  Rutilius s  paganism  should  no,  be  overstated,  and  the  paganiam  ofthe  U., '? 
Romancéis  non-existent  (p-555}.  '  XíU,í¡cr 

M  for  the  Epigrammata  Bobienia,  more  than  forty  of  ¡te  aeventy  poema  are  I 
translations  from  dle  Greek,  „»dy  HeUenistfc  or  early  imperé  erphrasbc 
Number  37  comtr, s  o,  xeventy  hexametera  i„  die  penton  of  the  Havian  poete*  S„t 
bmenting  the  woea  of  Rome  under  Domitian;  39-40  are  by  the  AuguJ fpoeU  w  “ 

í^rS‘u^lebvhbgJ'^at^era0ther0^U^UShlS'0^tIie^ozenorsopoemsbylqaimel^íst* 

-9  celébrate hts  home  in  Spoleto,  hís  warni  springs, Iris  baths, and  himaclf  T»„  ' 

57)  were  written  for  bis  friend  Nonius  Atticus  eos.  397  (also  ahiend  of  Syminachus)  ^ 

^t '°  °®^onJ^ 1,1  the  sense  thatitx  contents  are  dasskizing.  The  onljrotheiaH 
bhab  =  contri  bu, or  beside  Nattcellius  waxa  Christian,  Anidus  Probinus  eos./*  (antho  "f 

6JZRP  T  n5, 56;  “d  70)  üne  of ,hese  pocms  w *  ■  ‘-p-n l. ZZ 

oillcd  Romulus  addressed  to  someone  calied  Bassus.  In  context,  Bassus  ¡s  probnbly  Anidul 
□chennis  Bassus  coa.  408  (a  kinsman  of  Anidus  Probinus)  and  Romulus,  P,slli,lls 

Romulus,  prefec,  ofRome  in  (probably)  406,  botb  Chrisdans.»  Bassus  wrote  a  fbncrary 
poem  on  the  death  ofAugustines  mother  Monnica.11'7 

Munari  idenbfied  Naucellius  himself  as  the  au'tbor  of  all  unascribed  poema  aud  the 
mp,  er  ofthe  coUecbon,  bu,  there  are  metrical  objecbons,  and  ¡lis  unlikely  thata  ,,0e, 
vrould  inelude  the  Work  of  others  in  a  book  of  his  own  poems.  Number  S7,  addressed 

Nomus  Amcusandhopingforimmor^tyforbisverses,  seems  ,0  be  the  openingpoeo, 

na  book  dedica, ed  ,0  Antas.  Ye,  i,  canno,  fullU  this  función  ivhere  i,  stands  »  1, 
foilows  that  the  Bobbio  anthology  contains  excerpts  from  an  earlier  collectíon  pubbshed 
by  Naucelhus  together  with  material  from  elsewhere.  The  translations  from  Greek  ep,. 
gra,ns  are  clearly  msptred  by  Ausonius,  who  spent  all  his  Ufe  in  Gaul  (Ch.  15.  9)  Since 
u  ,  us  too  was  a  Gaul,  and  his  poem  describes  his  re  turo  to  Gaul,  we  are  bardlly  entitled 

°rUme.  °r,SÍn‘Ú  th‘  Bübbiü  “th0,W  ^  Román  literary  intereso, 

s  Bll  less  a  pagan  ínjheu"  Clcarly  it  was  put  together  by  a  man  with  classical  ínterests,  hut 

m  the  mid.hftb  century  tha,  is  no,  enough  ,0  prove  him a  pagan.  Since  tbe  earliest  pos- 

K  T‘nty  X“rS  afar  Symn,achus's  dMth'  enürely  gratuitons  ,0  infer  a  con- 

nection  with  eiüier  Symmachus  himself  or  oven  his  mythical  ende.  Naucelliuss  book 

was  dedica, ed  ,0  Nonios  Al, ¡cus,  not  Symmachus.  And  whether  or  no,  Naucellius  was 


,0J-  f. Tc  *“ thc  MS' and  to  him  by  conjeture, 

"*  N“mS  A,,¡“S  *•—.  <*  *•  .  must  Be  strtcken:  Dn— 

t°S-  Sptíyer  1959, 113  20, 

106.  So  already  Munari  1955,11-22. 

107.  AL  i.  <570;  PIRE  ii.  izo;  PUBE  iL  1. 17,. 

108.  Speycr  1939,74-84. 
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3  pagan  ■when  Symmachus  knew  him,  he  iong  outlived  his  younger  contemporax>- 
jieda  Christian,  buried  in  the  basílica  of  S.  Paolofuori  le  mura  in  the  4íoü.¡09 
gookiii  closes  with  three  Theodosian  generáis  (one  known  from  another  source 
havebeena  pagan)  and  the  infamous  Christian  prefect  Rufinus  (suhjectof  an  invec¬ 
tive  byClaudian)  assassinated  in  335.110  Book  ¡vhas  eight  addressees,  everyone  (in  all 
probability)  a  Christian.  First  comes  Stilicho,  Honorius's  chief  minister  and  general 
from  39S-4oJ*>  followed  by  two  to  the  general  Bauto.111  Although  himself  a  Christian. 
pauto  had  sided  with  Symmachus  in  the  affair  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  Yet  one  of 
Symmachus  s  letters  to  Bauto  reveáis  that  they  had  a  serious  falling  out  the  following 

ygjf _ 3  particularly  instructive  warning  not  to  reduce  all  signs  of  conflict  to  the 

conflictbetween  paganism  and  Christianíty.  If  the  altar  of  Victory  issue  had  been  (as 
usually  supposed)  the  paramount  issue  in  Symmachus's  worid,  we  might  have 
expected  him  to  cultívate  an  influential  Christian  ally  at  court  at  all  costs.  But 
something  else  intervened,  and  Bauto  insulted  Symmachus  by  waiting  a  year  before 
sendinghim  the  mementos  of  his  consulate  in  January  385.  The  fact  that  there  are  only 
iwo  letters  to  Bauto  strongly  suggests  they  had  never  been  cióse. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  Bkiv  is  the  letters  addressed  to  Protadius  (iv.  >7-34)» 
perhaps  the  most  carefully  wrought  and  allusive  block  in  the  en  tire  corresponden  ce. 
"You  breathe  the  flowers  of  Helicón/’  enlhuses  Symmachus,  claiming  that  he  did  not 
“rear  Amyclaeans  or  Molossans”  (meaníng  hunting  dogs)  when  a  youth  and  will  not 
do  sonow  that  his  “white  beard  is  falling  beneath  the  razor"  (alluding  to  several  pas- 
sages  of  Vergil).111  Ep.  iv.  24  has  a  citation  of  Sallust;  iv.  28  elabórate  metaphors  of 
vvriting;  iv.  33  poetic  references  to  oracles}  iv,  34.  2  quotations  from  Plautus  and 
Juvenal;  iv.  29  sends  Protadius  some  of  Symmachus’s  speeches  through  one  of  Iris 
brothers;  iv.  18  and  32  refer  in  detail  to  Protadius’s  studies  in  Gallic  history•.11, 
Symmachus  evidently  took  great  pains  composing  these  letters,  and  Protadius  recip- 
rocated.The  second  in  the  series  begins  with  a  refusal  to  believe  Protadius’s  claim  that 
he  has  been  hunting,  since  “your  letters  breathe  the  thyme  of  eiegance.”,|,,  That  is  to 
say,  so  elabórate  and  allusive  is  their  style  that  Symmachus  affeets  to  believe  that 
Protadius  has  been  at  his  books  rather  than  hunting.115 

Another  littie  group  that  shows  the  same  signs  are  the  letters  to  the  future 
short-lived  emperor  of  409-10,  Priscus  Attalus  (vii.  js-2s):  for  example,  18  and  20  are 


>09  Hís metrical  epitaph  (ÍCI/R  n.s.  ii.  5017),  identitied  by  Champlin  1981,  was  carved  by  the  samehand 
as  another  (ib.  4886}  dated  to  4x7.  There  is  no  Christian  symbol  or  formula  in  what  survives,  bul-  the 
more  than  a  thousand  other  epitaphs  found  in  the  cerne tery  of  S.  Paolo  are  (naturally)  all  Christian 
(ib.  4775-5786). 

no.  Tlie  fact  that  he  was  nonerheless  included  suggests  that,  Üke  Tatianus  and  Proculus,  Rufinus  was 
poslhumously  rehabílitated,  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  the  eunuch  chamberlain  Eutropius. 

tu.  For  the  probability  that  Bau  to  was  a  Christian,  see  p.  85. 

m-  iv.  18. 1  (Vergil,  Geo.  iii.  345, 406,  Buc.  i.  19). 

'*3-  Studied  in  detail  below,  pp.  523-26. 

“4.  Falso  apud me  venan Ji  studio gloriarte,  cuín  thymuni Jacamiiae  spirent  lifíerae  tune, Ep.  iv,  18. 

“5.  A  complúnent  he  had  previously  used  in  a  letter  to  Praetextatus  {Ep.  i.  53). 
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miniature  ecphraseís  and  19-20  are  full  of  mythical  ailusions.  When  Symmachu 
evokes  Attaiuss  “recent  studies  in  boih  Latín  and  Greek,”  again  this  is  an  infere 
from  ailusions  in  Attaiuss  latest  letter."6  Late  antíque  men  ofletters  who  took  them 
selves  seriously  engaged  in  a  sort  of  contest  of  ailusions,  each  trying  to  impress  or 
outdo  the  other.'17  Symmachus  goes  so  far  as  to  imply  that  the  elegance  achieved  by 
both  Protadius  and  Attalus  was  based  on  research  rather  than  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment — and  this  was  intended  as  a  compliment.  lt  is  therefore  the  more  signihcam 


that,  though  Attalus  may  stíU  have  been  a  pagan  (p.  194),  Protadius  was  a  Christian 
We  saw  in  an  eaxlier  chapter  that  some  critics  mistakenly  assumed  on  the  basis  of 
their  literary  interests  tliat  the  Gauls  Protadius  and  his  brothers  Florentinus  and 
Minervius  were  pagaos.  Though  from  Trier  rather  than  Bordeaux,  they  were  surely 
liberal  Christians  in  the  Ausonian  mould.  But  it  is  important  not  to  misunderstand  this 
notion.  There  were  no  doubt  many  who  converted  to  improve  their  prospeets  at  a 
Christian  court.  Butat  the  same  time  there  have  always  been  sincere  Christians  able  to 
keep  belief  and  culture  apart118 — a  compartmentalization  that  may  have  been  easier  in 
the  age  of  Ausonius  than  the  age  of  Jerome,  but  was  stiil  possible  and  surely  not 
uncommon.  We  are  not  entitled  simply  to  assume  that  Protadius  and  his  brothers  were 


timeservers,  but  even  ¡f  they  were  that  dees  not  make  them  crypto-pagans,  active  mem- 
bers  ofa  supposed  cultural  resistance.  lt  is  unlikely  in  the  highest  degree  that  they  were 
open  pagans.  The  man  forwhom  Symmachus  fashíoned  his  most  carefully  wrought 
ailusions  to  the  "pagan"  classics  in  Bks  ii-vii  was  almost  certainly  a  Christian. 

Next  Longinianus,  who  received  Epp.  vii.  93-101,  a  man  in  high  office  at  court  from 
ca.  399  and  so  to  be  identified  as  Fl.  Macrobius  Longinianus,  comes  sacrarum  largitic- 
tium  in  399-400,  PVR  ¡n  401-2,  and  PPO  in  406-8.  We  sawin  chapter  6  that  there  is 
no  basis  for  identifymg  him  with  a  pagan  Longinianus  known  to  Augustine.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  no  hint  of  intimacy  in  these  letterS' — and  no  literary  ailusions 
either.  They  are  Symmachus  sstandard  business  letters.  No  fewer  than  four  are  devoted 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  Flavian,  and  none  antedate  Longinianuss  emergence  as  a 
power  at  court.  Not  only  is  there  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that  he  was  a  pagan,  he  was 
neither  a  cióse  friend  ñor  a  literary  friend,  but  one  of  the  many  rising  men  in  the  new 
regime  Symmachus  carefully  cultivated  to  further  the  career  of  his  son-in-law. 

According  to  McGeachy  s  statistics,  54  of  Symmachus’s  134  correspondents  “were 
pagan  or  probably  pagan;  33  were  Christian  or  probably  Christian."lw  He  adds  that  443 
letters  “were  addressed  to  known  and  probable  pagans”  and  only  259  to  Christians, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  63  percent  to  pagans.  This  statistic  is  very  misieading,  in  that  it 
counts  aü  172  of  those  addressed  to  the  two  Flaviani  on  the  pagan  side,  despite  the 
younger  Flavian’s  probable  conversión  (of  which  more  below).  If  we  subtract  his  81 
letters  from  the  pagan  total,  that  leaves  a  ratio  of  362:259.  if  we  transfer  them  to  the 


116.  LedtUiise  autem  le  w  multo  oí  10  utriunjue  linguae  MCtores,  ipse  uuiexjuisti,  vii.  18. 3. 

117.  A  mee  fietional  example  is  Julian's  contest  with  Priscos  m  Gore  Vidals  Juliun. 

uS.  1he  obvious  example  that  comes  to  mind  is  English  Victorians:  see  particularlyjenkyns  1980. 
119.  McGeachy  1949, 116-17. 


Christia11  total,  that  gives  362:340.  And  the  fact  that  an  entire  book  of  91  letters  is 
jddressed  to  the  eider  Flavian  skews  anystatistic  based  on  the  sheer  number  of  letters. 
jfwego  further  and  elimínate  the  many  otherwise  unknown  ñames  in  Bks  viii-ix,  and 
tfstnct  ourselves  to  the  books  prepared  for  publicaron  by  Symmachus  himself  and 
^eninuus,  we  end  up  with  an  altogether  different  balance:  56  correspondents,  of 
whom  fewer  than  20  were  known  pagans. 

Ot'dOurse,  some  of  those  whose  religión  is  unknown  may  have  been  pagans.  But  a 
Jarge  proportion  of  the  surviving  letters  date  from  the  last  decade  of  Symmachus  s  life, 
and  their  addressees  must  for  the  most  part  have  been  younger  men,  disproportion- 
ately  more  likely  to  be  Christians.  Especially so  the  dozens  of officiais  he  pestered  with 
ivquests  concerning  Memmius  s  praetorian  gomes  in  401. 

When  Symmachus  was  born  ca.  340,  there  may  have  been  few  Christians  in  the 
cirdes  in  which  he  moved.  Most  of  his  elders,  if  not  his  peers,  will  have  been  pagans. 
By  the  time  he  died  in  his  early  sixties  in  402,  that  world  had  passed;  ali  his  elders  and 
many  of  his  peers  were  dead.  Whether  or  not  all  post-Frigidus  officeholders  were 
Christians,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  will  have  been  prudent  to 
assume  that  they  were.  Itis  unlikely  that  many  were  open  or  committed  pagans. 

On  the  traditional  view,  Symmachus  was  a  last-ditch  Champion  of  the  oíd  order. 
But  recent  research  on  the  vocabulary  and  technique  of  his  correspondence  has 
revealed  a  rather  different  figure,  a  skJlful  politícian,  a  master  of  reconciliatíon  and 
compro  mise.120  Where  earlier  scholars  vied  with  one  another  in  condemning  the  ver- 
bosity  and  trrviality  of  his  letters,  we  have  now  come  to  see  how  perfectly  his  uncon- 
troversial  polite  sonorities  papered  over  cracks  in  the  social  fabric. 

For  the  Alfoldi  school,  Symmachus  s  politeness  to  Christians  was  a  mask  covering 
deep  inner  resentment  and  hostility.  But  whatever  his  real  feelings  (which  of  course 
we  cannot  know),  this  is  surely  to  misplace  the  emphasis.  It  is  significant  enough  that 
hewrote  such  letters — and  in  such  quantities.  Whether  or  not  he  had  to  grit  his  teeth 
todo  it,  the  fact  remains  that  Symmachus  transferred  his  diplomatic  skills  to  Christian 
correspondents  without  so  much  as  a  ripple  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  rhetoric.  To  use  a 
modern  analogy,  a  conservative  elderly  male  lawyer  or  professor  might  not  feel  at  his 
ease  dealing  with  (say)  black,  female,  or  gay  júnior  colleagues.  But  if  he  nonetbeless 
does  it,  skillfully,  elegantly,  and  (to  outward  appearances)  enthusiastically,  he  is  setting 
an  example  for  younger  peers  to  follow,  By  publishing  his  correspondence  in  the  form 
and  at  the  time  he  did,  whatever  his  personal  feelings,  Symmachus  was  setting  an 
example  of  cooperation  rather  than  resistance. 

He  does  not  modiíy  his  manner  in  any  obvious  way  when  writing  to  Christians.  Yet 
there  is  in  fact  a  discreet  clue  to  when  he  is  writing  to  pagans.  In  a  number  of  letters  he 
evukes  a  plurality  of  gods,  sometimes  clearly  implying  that  his  correspondent  is  a  fel- 
low  pagan,  sometimes  in  routine  phrases  like  déos  oro  or  deorum  favor.111  We  might 


uo.  Above  all  Matthews  1974,  repriiited  in  Matthews  1985. 
la'  Lomanlo  196-97, 203. 
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expect  a  polytheist  to  use  Che  plural  in  such  phrases  as  casually  as  a  monotheist  might 
use  the  singular.  Von  Haehling  refused  to  allow  a  “neutral  expression  like  deorutnfav0r:’ 
any  probative  valué  when  assessing  the  evidence  for  the  paganism  of  Messala,  PPO  in 
399-400.'"-’  This  was  because  he  did  not  investígate  the  distribution  of  such  phrases 
Formulaic  though  Symmachus’s  letters  are,  he  nonetheless  employs  the  formulas  with 
sensitivity  and  skill.  ln  Chis  case,  of  the  twenty-one  corresponden  ts  addressed  in  thcse 
ñfty-five  letters,  ten  were  certainiy  and  another  six  or  seven  probably  pagans.  No  fewer 
than  sixteen  occur  in  letters  to  the  eider  Flavian,  four  in  letters  to  his  father  and  his 
brother  Titianus,  four  more  in  letters  to  Praetextatus,  two  to  Naucellius,  and  one  to  fas 
son  Memmius  (vii.  j),  surely  brought  up  a  pagan.  The  other  known  orlikely  pagans  are 
Attalus  (vii.  21),  Marinianus  (iii.  24),  Messala  (vii.  92),  Siburius  (iii.  44),  and  Hiero- 
phantes  (v.  2),  the  last  possibly  a  description  rather  than  a  proper  ñame.  In  at  least  five 
further  cases  (Almachius,  Censorinus,  Magnillus,  Priscillianus,  Romanus),  though 
nothing  else  is  known  about  the  men,  the  form  of  the  poiytheistíc  reference  suggests 
that  the  addressee  shared  the  writer’s  paganism.111  Ihere  is  nothing  to  suggest  tlut 
another  three  (Lucillus,  Valerianus,  and  an  anonymous)  were  Christians.1^ 

But  six  recipients  are  known  or  likely  Christians.  Ausonius12*  is  no  surprise,  given 
his  penchant  for  using  the  imagery  of  pagan  priesthoods  in  his  own  writings.  But 
Petronius  Probus  is  perhaps  unexpected.120  We  have  already  seen  that  Probus  was  a 
more  cultivated  man  than  he  is  often  given  crcdit  for,  but  the  relevant  factor  here  may 
be  chronological.  The  letters  to  both  Ausonius  and  Probus  date  from  the  370S  or  even 
earlier,1-'  long  before  the  anti-pagan  legislatíon  of  382.  Symmachus  may  not  have  tele  it 
necessary  to  take  account  of  Christian  susceptibilities  before  chen.  Writing  to  the 
sternly  Christian  Rulinus  in  390,  Symmachus  clases  with  the  words  (in  Callu's  trans¬ 
ía  tion);  “mes  voeux  saddressent  aux  Dieux This  overtranslates  the  original,  a  much 
vaguer  formula:  voto  divina  convenio.121' 

The  other  recipients — at  least  on  the  text  printed  by  Seeck  and  Callu — are 
Florentinus  (iv.  51),  Marcianus  (viü.  23),  Manlius  Theodorus  (v,  13),  and  Faltonius 
Probus  Alypius  (vii.  68).  Since  che  lirst  three  at  least  are  men  of  letters,  that  would  fit 
traditional  assumptions  well  enough.  But  diere  is  a  complicación.  In  the  case  of 


122.  Von  Haehling  1978,  308;  ¡«o  too  RivoltaTibergn  1992, 91-92, 113. 

123.  Almaehius:  si  dit  niverínt  volmtittm;  Censorinus:  si  bate  destínala  dv.  wverml,  viii.  27. 3;  Priscillianus: 
deorum  tebcitignitas  muneretur,  vni.  3;  Romanus:  salutis  praesides  déos  nuil precor,  viii.70.  ForMagnillus, 
wliere  the  text  is  unccrtain,  see  further  helow. 

124.  viii.  21;  viii.  69;  ix.  83. 

125.  ita  me  deis  probabdem  prtieslem,  1. 14.  $;  dii  te  pro  lanía  gratín  munereiüur,  i.  21. 

12Ó.  D11  modo  aplata  jorlunent, saluleni  rei¡tubhcac  111  salido  lacen!,  1. 37. 

127.  Ausoniuss  Mosella  may  date  írom  368:  Sivan  1990,  383-94.  i.  >7  was  written  ai  a  time  of  política! 
uncertamty  while  Probus  was  holding  high  office.  Since  his  four  prefecturas  date  from  364,  365, 
3*8-75,  and  383-84  (Caineron  1985, 178-82),  and  in  later  years  Symmachus  and  Probus  were  barely 
on  speakmg  lerins,  the  letter  might  date  from  as  eariy  as  the  j&os;  i.  38  dates  from  366  (181  n.  82). 
'Diere  is  no  good  reason  (witli  Callu)  to  date  it  as  late  as  383. 

128.  Ep.  m.  90. 
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c]orentinus  and  Theodorus  (as  in  two  examples  in  letters  to  Magnillus),  che  manu- 
■  ts  are  divided  between  singular  and  plural1"  In  all  four  cases  che  saíne  manu- 
cnpts  divide  the  same  way.  According  to  Seeck  (tacitly  followed  by  Callu),  “A 
Christian  interpolator  occasionally  changed  déos  to  the  singular."130  On  this  basis  he 
entended  two  examples  of  the  singular  to  plural  without  manuscript  support,  both  in 
the  same  letter  to  Avianíus  Symmachus.  First  the  formula  deo  voíente  (i.  3. 5); which  he 
"corrected”  to  chis  volentibus.  It  is  true  that  the  only  witncsses  we  have  here  are  the 
sanie  florilegia  (<t>VR)  that  offer  the  singular  in  the  other  four  cases.  But  there  are  at 
least  fifteen  further  passages  where  we  find  the  singular  without  a  plural  variant  And 
agreat  many  (more  than  fiíty,  in  fact)  where  we  find  the  plural  with  no  singular  var¬ 
iant.  Even  polytheists  occasionally  appeal  to  a  single  god.  For  example,  alongside 
countless  examples  of  déos  precor,  deorum  muñere  and  the  like  we  find  a  handful  of  sim¬ 
ilar  expressions  in  the  singular  in  the  letters  of  Pliny.1*  A  ccrtain  and  conspicuous 
example  in  Symmachus  himself  is  Reí.  iü.  5,  “everywhere  is  foll  of  god  (omitía  quidem 
deo  plena)  and  nowhere  is  safe  for  perjurare, "  where  the  text  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Veigilian  echo,  ¡ovis  omnia  plena.1»  There  is  no  variant  and  no  cause  for  doubt  in 
another  example  Seeck  missed,  in  a  letter  to  the  eider  Flavian.m 

The  second  passage  Seeck  cmended  is  more  serious:  where  all  manuscripts  offer 
deiim  magna  pan  veneratur ,  he  “corrected"  to  déos  magna  pan  veneratur  (i.  3-  4).  In  this 
form  the  passage  is  regularly  cited,  with  no  indication  that  déos  is  an  emendation,  in  iUus- 
tration  of  Symmachus's  delight  at  finding  so  many  pagans  at  Beneventum  on  his  visit 
there  ca.  375!  Perhaps  sa  But  in  a  city  with  a  long  Christian  tradition  laying  claim  to  sev- 
eral  Diocletianic  martyrs,1M  Symmachus's  praise  of  the  public-spirited  Beneventans  for 
spending  from  their  own  pockets  to  rebuüd  their  city  after  an  earthquake  need  not  be 
limited  to  pagans.  Ñor  does  the  context  lend  any  support  to  such  a  reading  of  the  passage. 
Symmachus  goes  on  to  say  that  the  hospitality  offered  him  by  the  Beneventans  was  gen- 
erous  to  the  point  of  becoming  burdensome,  and  he  left  sooner  than  he  had  mtended  so 
as  not  to  distract  them  from  their  rebuilding.  This  was  disingenuous.  He  must  in  fact 
have  been  apprehensive  that,  if  he  accepted  too  much  hospitality,  he  would  nsk  bemg 
put  under  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  earthquake  fund  himself.  It  should  be  added 
that,  even  if  we  read  déos  and  assume  that  he  had  pagans  in  mind,  the  fact  remains  that 
Symmachus  beat  a  hasty  retreat  instead  of  Staying  to  offer  encouragement  or  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest  ln  the  mouth  of  a  pagan,  deum  veneratur  could  hardly  be 
construed  as  a  reference  to  Christíanity,  but  neither  would  it  be  so  aggressively  pagan  a 

.29  Langlois  1974, 94-9S-  Florentinus  (i  v.  54) :  diis  ijuippe  nuctaribus  (P)¡deo...a  uctore  (VRM).  Theodorus 
(v.  ,j):  pnufioa  ope  deorum  (Pn);  p.  o.  dei  (VRMF).  Magnillus:  pmnptum  deorum  fuman,  m¡ 
p.  dtif,  (y.  20).  si  lilis  votum  iuvtrínt,  P;  si  deus  votum  iuverit,  VM  (v.  17). 

130.  Seethenoieinhisapparatusloí.3.4(p-4l‘»e3°)-  .  .  x 

131.  adfuit  lamen  deus  voto  (Ep.  i.  12. 8);  promissis  deus  adnuat  (i.  22,  u);  J>  deus  adnuuset  (vii.  14. 2)- 

ijo.  Buc.  iii.  6oj  sec  Vera  1981, 34-35-  .  .  . 

133.  adiutu  dei,  ii.  16;  the  variants  here  (adiuíu  diei and  ad  nutum  dies )  merely  confirm  the  singular. 

134.  Delehaye  1933, 300. 
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reference  as  déos  veneratur.  lt  might  be  no  more  than  an  unpolemícal  comment  on  ttv 
piety  of  the  Bono  ventana,  anxious  to  repaír  their  damaged  temples,  whether  pagan  0r 
Christian  (the  quake  will  not  have  discriminated).  In  view  of  Symmachus  sreputati<>n  ¿5 
a  defender  of  che  oíd  guds,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  thatsome  medieval  reader  occasionaüy 
"corrected”  singulars  to  ploráis  rather  than  vice  versa.  No  íirin  decisión  is  possible.  But 
under  the  circumstances  the  letters  to  Florentinus  and  Theodorus  cannot  be  counted 
among  the  examplcs  of  poly  theistic  references  in  letters  to  Christians.  If  the  singulars  are 
corree  t  they  would  prove  the  opposite. 

Ihat  leaves  only  Marcianus  and  Alypius.  Alypius  was  the  scionof  a  noble  Christian 
clan,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  Christian  hímself,  and  we  know  of  at  least 
one  cousin  who  was  an  outright  pagan,  Clodius  Hermogenianus  CaesariusPVR  374.“'' 
A  letter  to  Flavian  raises  the  possibility  that  Alypius  was  another  black  sheep. 
Symmachus  tells  Flavian,  at  the  time  with  Eugenius’s  court  in  393,  that  Alypius  has 
long  been  eager  to  visit  court,  recommending  him  to  invite  Alypius  to  his  consular 
celebration,  with  allusive  talle  of  benetíts  he  will  receive  and  protection  he  can  offer 
from  the  "cloud  of  a  previous  enmity"  that  hangs  over  Alypius.  Callu  suggests  tlut, 
being  a  member  of  an  "antipagan  clan,"  Alypius  hoped  that  the  personal  support  of 
Symmachus  and  Flavian  would  protecthim  from  being  a  victim  of  Eugenius’s  regime.1* 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Anidi  were  actively  hostile  to  pagaos,  much  less  that 
Eugenius  persecuted  Christians.  On  the  usual  scenario,  Flavian  hímself  is  the  pagan 
ringleader.  The  “enmity”  was  surely  one  of  those  personal  feuds  to  which  the  aristoc- 
racy  was  so  prone.  But  íf  Alypius  really  appealed  to  Symmachus  to  intercede  with 
Flavian  on  his  behalf  during  Eugenius  s  regime,  he  was  evidently  not  afraid  to  compro- 
mise  hiroselfwith  Christians.  The  déos  in  vii.  68  is  perhaps  enough  to  suggest  that  he 
was  actually  a  pagan. 

Symmachuss  usage  turns  out  to  be  far  from  casuaL  Every  notable  pagan  he  corre¬ 
sponded  with  received  a  letter  with  a  polytheistic  referente,' í7  but  perhaps  not  a  single 
committed  Christian,  at  any  rate  in  the  last  decade  or  so  of  his  life.  One  ñame  we  nught 
have  expected  to  lind  on  the  list  of  poly  theistic  references  is  the  younger  Flavian,  on  the 
popular  view  a  dudicated  crypto-pagan  even  after  his  conversión.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a 
single  reference  to  gods  in  the  plural— only  one  rather  vague  allusion  to  things  that  are 
"in  the  hands  of  the  heavenlypowers."158  lt  is  time  to  take  a  closer  bok  at  these  letters.;W 


135.  Clearly  related  to  Clodius  Hermogenianus  Oiybrius  PVR  368-  70  and  eos.  369:  Chastagnol  >96». 

ii6.  Callu  i.  ío7  n.  3.  .  , 

137.  In  view  of  the  doubts  raised  above  about  the  identiKcation  of  the  corresponded  Eutropius  win> 
author  of  the  Brevitirium,  itis  perhaps  more  than  chance  that  there  are  no  polytheistic  ref» rLlKlS  111 
the  letters  to  Eutropius. 

138.  ttufie  in  eaeleUium  inanu  est,  vi.  75.  .  \ 

139.  AJI  eighty-ona  letters  are  in  fact  addressed  jomtly  to  Flavian  and  his  wife  (Symmachuss  dAUS  * 
under  the  heading  Ninunediis  Ji/iiJ,  and  some  part  ol  many  of  them  is  clearly  addressed  to 
daughter.  But  there  can  be  iittle  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  correspondente  conccrns 
his  son-in-law  rather  than  his  daughter. 
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stinfily  enough,  the  corresponden»  with  the  younger  Flavian  (Bk  vi)  was 
censcred  than  the  Letters  to  his  father  (Bk  ii),  no  doubt  because  by  the 
•***, ”  a  JMted  the  principáis  were  both  safcly  dead.  But  the  younger  Flavian  was 
>*'  B  ’  like  his  father  a  man  driven  by  ambition.  He  could  not  affbrd  tu  be 

í  1 C*  J  we  have  already  seen  that  no  letter  in  Bk  vi  falls  earher  than  autumn 
►C*  every  thing  from  the  Engenian  periud  but  every  thing  since  his  marnage 
><*  machi  s  daughter  in  388  was  deleted.  It  was  surely  directly  after  the  Fngidus 
„,¡iost  Flavian's  future  but  his  very  life  hung  in  the  balance  that  Symmachu 
’**  -  both  their  interests,  destroyed  the  entire  correspondence.  Memnnus  (and 

Ldoubt  ran  a  eautious  eye  over  the  post-Frigidus  letters  as  wcllbefore  pub- 
■g  Conceivably  it  was  at  tfais  stage  that  polytheistic  mferences  were  ehminated. 
h  en  h,s  anxiety  to  restore  his  son-in-law's  fortunes,  Symmachus  must  have  com- 
d , hese  letters  with  great  care,  and  more  probably  he  refrained  from  using  them 
PÍ  iTplL.  Tlie  contrast  with  the  free  use  of  such  formulas  in  the  lettem  » 

“ t  Flavian  suggest  thai  Symmachus  employed  them  consciously  and  dehberately. 
flere,sa  complementary  statisüc  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  A  small  nnmber 
Df  leners  (fifteen,  i  be  precise)  contain  formulas  evoking  a  single  god  (deo  mvante  or 
Í  Z)  Notably  so  the  two  form  invitaüons  ,0  MemmWs  praetonan  games  m  4or 
rjwlch  lt  at  that  date  have  hecn  sent  to  Christians.™  No  fewer  than  dwee 
__  addressed  to  the  younger  Flavian.»1  No  one  else  received  more  than  one^Naturally, 
,his  dees  pnivehim  asincere  Christian.  Bnt  giren  the  precisión  of  Symmachus  s  usag  , 
the  combínation of  three  monotheistic  formulas  and  the  lackof  polyt  eisüc  ormu 
tn  as  many  as  eighty-one  letters  can  hardly  be  put  down  to  coinddence. 

Those  who  think  of  Symmachus  as  a  las.-ditch  pagpn  smlwart  fakc  ■>  £ 

,ta,  |,e  expected  his  son  and  son-in-law  to  carry  on  the  torch.  Thrngs  can  hrndly  ha 
been  soblackandwhite  at  the  end  of  his  life.  In  384  Symmachus  himself  had  done  what 
he  could  inaíightwhere  there  hadbcen  atbest  a  possibility  of  compromiso.  Si 
i,  had  become  al  too  dear  that  victory  was  ont  of  the  question  and  totaation  me 
that  could  be  hoped  for.  By  the  time  Memmius  held  hts  6rslt  public  office,  e  p 
shipoíeoiútmusihavebeen  dear,  o  so  shtewd  a  political  observar  -  ^machos  .ha 
the  Symmach,  and  Nicomachi  could  not  expect  to  maintam  their  posmon  n  the 
Christian  World  of  di.  fifth  century  if  they  persis.ed  in  their  pagamsm.  Having  aire  y 
held  both  City  prefecture  and  consulate,  Symmachus  himself  entertained  no  f 
hopes  ofpubUc  office  and  did  not  need  .0  compromise.  But  the  younger  Flavian  w. 
mil  on  the  threshold  of  his  carnet,  and  Symmachus  was  solici.ous  enough  of  his  pc+ 
pees  ,u  avoid  any  impheation  that  he  was  a  practicing  pagan.  In  the  four  years h 
Frígidos  Symmachus  devoted  all  his  energy  and  diplomatic  skill  lo  1  e  re  1  a 
of  his  now  formally  Christian  son-in-law,  and  lived  to  see  lus  e  orts  rcwar  e 


.40.  pracjotodivmitatis  fm  Ey.  viü-7»;  dmnitatis  homre  pramisse,™.  71. 
>4i-  Jen  vi.  65.  1;  yraefata  dei  venia,  vi.  19. 1,  68.  u 
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Flavian's  City  prefecture  of  399.  It  must  have  occurred  to  hira  that  if  Memmius  wa$  to 
enjoy  a  career  like  his  own  he  too  would  one  day  have  to  make  the  same  compromise 

VVhy  did  Symmachus  pay  such  meticulous  atteution  to  what  might  have  seemed 
entirely  routine  formulas?  At  one  level  it  is  just  one  aspect  of  his  obsessive  eourtesy 
the  care  he  took  to  tailor  every  letter  to  its  addressee,  gracefully  alludmg  to  his  inter- 
ests  and  achievements  and  avoiding  anything  that  might  be  construed  as  inappro- 
priate  or  disagreeable.  But  there  is  perhaps  another  factor  atworkas  well.  A  number  of 
Libanius ’s  letters  allude  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  paganism  of  some  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents.  Such  letters  tend  to  cluster  around  the  reign  of  Julián,  and  it  has  usually 
been  assunied  that  they  document  a  "pagan  party”  in  Antioch  that  was  rrinvigorated 
by  the  accession  of  a  pagan  emperor.  But  an  important  new  book  by  Sandwell  has  pro- 
duced  an  intriguing  reassessmcnt  of  these  letters.  While  retroactively  painting  a  pie- 
ture  of  the  reign  of  Constantius  as  an  age  of  persecution  for  pagans,  the  truth  ¡s  that 
Libanius  himself  had  enjoyed  great  personal  success  during  these  years,  building  up  a 
large  network  of  connections  among  powerful  Christians.141  While  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  remained  a  pagan  all  his  lile,  Julián  s  more  enthusiastic  followers 
(and  to  start  with  perhaps  Julián  himself)  seem  to  have  suspected  him  ofbeing  a 
sycophant  who  had  put  career  and  connections  before  cult.M  ,The  reason  he  refers  to 
their  shared  devotion  to  the  oíd  gods  when  writing  to  certain  correspondents  at  this 
period  (Sandwell  argües)  is  that  he  was  trying  to  reassure  them  that  he  was  indeed 
still  one  of  them,  not  one  of  the  many  timeservers  who  had  swítched  allegiance  to 
suit  the  times.  Such  references  supply  more  than  biographical  faets  about  the  corres- 
pondents;  they  have  a  con  temporary  agenda. 

Moderns  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  tliinking  of  Symmachus  as  the  public  face 
of  Román  paganism  that  they  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  by  as  early  as  385  he  had 
quietly  withdrawn  firom  the  struggle,  While  not  perhaps  as  vulnerable  as  Libanius  to 
the  accusation  of  sycophancy,  he  did  spend  much  of  the  last  Meen  years  of  his  Life 
cultivating  his  connections  rather  than  defending  the  cults,  connections  inevitably 
now  mainly  Christian.  Publishing  his  correspondence  thus  posed  a  problem.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  interests  of  his  son  and  son-in-law,  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
now  Christian  establishment  that  the  Symraachí  were  not  all  the  intransigeant  pagans 
the  altar-  of  Victory  affaii  might  suggest.  Wlience  tire  inclusión  of  letters  to  so  many 
prominent  Christians,  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  want  his  fellow  pagans  to  think 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  cause  he  once  defended  so  eloquently.  It  is  this  (L  suggest) 
that  explains  the  systematicand  surely  delibérate  use  ofpolytheistic  formulas  and  one 
or  two  other  striking  features,  Since  he  included  so  many  letters  to  Christians,  the 
mere  presence  of  letters  to  prominent  pagans  would  prove  little  in  itself.  Whence  not 
just  the  skilfully  placed  formulas,  but  the  detailed  references  to  cult  celebrations  and 
meetings  of  the  pontifical  college  (pp.  163-8),  not  to  mention  the  inclusión  of  an 

142.  Sandwell  2007,  esp.  2 18  -20. 

143.  Foraccusations  offlattery,  Sandwell  2007, 222-24. 


entire  book  of  letters  to  the  eider  Flavian.  Symmachus  took  care  to  leave  posterity  in 
no  doubt  that  he  was  a  loyal  Román  pagan  to  the  last. 

4 

[t  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  that  both  the  eider  and  younger  Flavian  were 
koymembers  of  this  hypothesized  pagan  cultural  resistance.  The  eider  wrote  a  history 
that  (though  lost  without  trace)  has  been  proclaimed  a  key  document  in  the  anti- 
Chrisfian  movement  (Ch.  17-18),  and  has  also  been  crsdited  with  a  Latín  translation 
of  the  Life  of  the  pagan  miracle-worker  Apollonius  ofTyana  (Ch.  is.  5).  The  younger 
Flavian  has  won  even  wider  fame  as  an  “editor”  of  Livy,  and  both  father  and  son  have 
been  claimed  at  one  time  or  another  as  authors  of  the  so-called  Historia  Augusta 
(Ch.  17. 1).  These  ciaims  will  all  be  considered  in  due  course.  For  the  moment,  let  us 
seewhat  light  Symmachus's  letters  cast  on  their  cultural  attainments  in  general 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  hard  to  identify  Symmachus's  literary  correspondents. 
While  none  of  his  letters  fall  below  a  certain  standard  level  of  elegance  and  orotundity, 
those  to  men  of  letters  are  regularly  distínguished  by  often-elaborate  classical  allu- 
sions  or  flattering  references  to  the  correspondent’s  style — sometimes  both.  The 
chapter  "on  letters”  in  Julius  Victor’s  Ars  rhetorica  specifically  recommends  adiusting 
style  to  correspondent144 

Symmachus  was  by  no  means  alone  in  this  sort  ofvariatíon.  Well-read  Christians 
like  Augustine  and  Jerome  did  it  too.  Hagendahl  has  shown  in  revealing  detail  that  the 
number  and  source  of  quotations  in  Jerome’s  letters  vary  according  to  'not  only  the 
contents  of  the  letter  but  also  the  social  position  of  the  addressee  and  his  degree  of 
education, 0145  The  clearestexample  is  the  remarkable  range  oí (often  extended)  classical 
quotations  in  just  two  ofhis  letters  toPaulinus  ofNola:  over  and  above  numerous  pas- 
sages  of  Cicero  and  Vergil,  we  find  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Philostratus,  Publilius 
Syrus,  Plautus,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Lucan.146  Here  we  have  a  elassie  example  of  one 
highly  educated  man  showing  off  to  another.  There  would  (of  course)  have  been  no 
point  in  such  a  display  if  he  had  been  writing  to  someone  who  would  not  appreciate  or 
cven  disapprove  ofit.  In  this  case  both  partías  were  Christians. 

The  same  is  true  of  Augustine.  Epp.  16-17  to  Maximus  of  Madauros  and  91  to 
Nectarius  of  Calama  are  full  of  classical  quotations.  These  men  were  pagans,  but 
two  others  who  received  similar  letters,  Marcianus  (Ep.  258)  and  Darius  ( Ep .  231), 


M4-  epístola,  si  superíari  s cribas ,  nt  iocu¡arissit...si  itifaiori,  nesuperbu;  ñeque  docto  i  acuri  ose,  ñeque  indocta 
diligciitcr,  R.  Giomini  and  M.  S.  Cslentano  (eds.)  (Leipzig  1980),  105.36  (indiligenter,  Halm,Wtí¿.  Lcrí. 
Minores  [1863]  448. 17,  mistakenly). 

«45-  Hagendahl  1958, 191-109;  246-60  (quotation  from  ios).  According  to  Pease  1919, 161,  Jerome  was 
“greatly  intluenced  by  the  character,  and  still  more  the  culture,  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  to  the 
Sophistícated  he  allowed  himself  a  freedom  from  which  he  abstained  when  addressing  ihc  more 
easily  scandalized  simplicíty  of  the  monks  at  Bethlehem.” 

«16.  Ep.  53;  58:  Hagendahl  1958, 185  91. 
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were  undoubtedly  Christíans,  Darius  a  third-generation  Christian.w"  It  should  ,i[S(> 
be  noted  that  the  two  pagans  were  by  no  mcans  aristocrats.  Both  were  Africans 
Maximus  a  small-town  schoolteacher  and  Nectarius  a  small-town  alilerman '«* 
Darius  was  at  any  rate  a  man  of  high  rank,  styled  vir  illustris  by  Augustine, Hy 
nothing  suggests  that  Marcianus  was.150  Augustine  hiniself  was  a  product  of  small- 
town  Africa. 

1  myselí  would  turn  the  traditional  hypothesis  on  its  head  and  argüe  that  knowledge 
of  the  classics  was  taken  lar  more  seriously  by  people  of  modest  origins,  well  aware 
that  literary  culture  was  their  one  avenue  to  positions  of  prolit  and  power.  Two  exam- 
ples  we  can  document  are  Augustine  and  Aurelius  Víctor,  both  Africans.  Born  to  a 
modest  family  in  Thagaste,  Augustine  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  local 
grandee  who  paid  for  his  education.  Having  won  himself  a  chair  in  a  capital  City  by  his 
rheturieal  proficiency,  he  might  have  hoped  before  long  to  w¡n  a  provincial 
governorship  and  a  post  at  court.  Víctor  proudly  boasts  that,  though  born  on  a  small 
farm  to  a  father  of  no  education,  he  had  achieved  his  success  though  education  (mri 
ortus  tenui  atque  indocto  patrc,  Caes.  20.  5).  We  should  not  (of  course)  imagine  that 
Victors  father  was  an  illiterate  peasant;  rather  a  small  landowner,  no  doubt  literate, 
but  without  the  polish  given  by  a  rhetorical  education  at  Carthage  or  Rome. 

People  iike  Augustine  and  Victor  owed  their  careers  entirely  to  the  culture  they 
worked  so  hard  to  acquire.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  aristocrats  would  have  set  the  same 
store  on  attainments  that  the  lesser  orders  could  acquire  by  hard  work.  An  aristocrats 
career  did  not  depend  on  his  culture.  Some  (like  Symmachus)  might  pride  themselves 
on  it,  but  an  Orlitus  (e.g.)  could  count  on  high  office  whether  or  not  he  could  lace  his 
letters  and  conversation  with  apposite  quotations.  What  shocked  Ammianus  was  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  Román  aristocrats  did  not  come  up  to  cultural  standards  he 
took  for  granted  among  educated  people  of  his  own  station  in  life. 

We  lind  the  same  sort  of  inteliectual  snobbery  in  the  young  Augustines  disillu- 
sionment  when  he  finally  met  Faustus  the  Manichee.  It  is  worth  taking  a  closer  look  at 
this  assessment  by  a  young  man  who,  though  not  yet  a  Chrístian,  had  never  really 
bcenapagan:1M 


1  soon  iliscovered  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  liberal  arts  exccpt  for  literature, 
and  even  here  his  knowledge  was  conventional.  He  had  read  some  speeches  of 
Cicero,  a  very  few  books  by  Seneca,  some  of  the  poets,  and  such  volumes  of  his 


147.  PCBE  i. 264-63, 691-91;  PLRE  ¡1.  $47-48  (Darius). 

14S.  PCBE  i.  733-34  (Maximus  3)  and  776-79. 

149.  £f>- 131  dates  lYom  4 19,  and  given  the  unusunJ  ñame,  possibly  Danus  the  praetorian  prefeet  of  the  East 
in  436-37  ( PLRE  ii.  347- 1  ?*)- 

150.  Mardly  the  Marcianus  of  CCP  or  (if  they  are  dilferent)  Symmachuss  corresponder»:  of  tliat  ñame: 
PCBE  i.  692. 

>>>.  Ctrnf.  v.  11  (Chadwick,  mueh  adaptad).  As  O'Donneil  ad  loe.  remarks,  "'Ihe  list  of<inefur«need  not 
be  taken  as  literally  accurate" 
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0wn sectas  were  written  in  decent  Latín.1**  Since  he  practised  speaking  every 
j3y,  this  was  the  basis  of  his  eloqucnce,  made  more  agreeable  and  attractivcby 
lusself-control  and  a  certain  natural  grace. 

tfot  the  way  Chrístian  controversialists  usually  characterize  heresiarchs.  It  is  a  bal- 
jnced  and  (above  all)  professional  assessment,  conceding  that  Faustus  was  a  fluent 
¿nd  witty  speaker, but  (to  adapt  Ammianus'sphrase)  “less  irtstructed  in  the  liberal  arts 
than  wailfitting.”  It  would  be  in  teres  ting  to  know  on  what  grounds  Augustine  felt  able 
to  limit  the  classical  texts  Faus  tus  knew  to  Cicero  and  "a  few  books  by  Seneca.”  When 
he  arrived  in  Milán  he  at  once  went  to  see  whether  another  celebrated  speaker 
Jcserved his  reputation.  Ambrose  turned  out  to  be  “less  witty  and  entertaining"  than 
Faustus,  but  "more  learned”  ( eruditior ).,SJ  Elsewhere  people  were  beginning  to  seek 
illumination  from  illiterate  holy  men,lM  but  Augustine,  like  Ammianus,  was  of  the 
generation  and  social  class  for  whom  it  was  a  mans  literary  culture  that  made  the 
all-important  first  impression. 

Tobe  sure,  Augustine’s  letters  to  Volusianus,  the  one  Román  aristocrat  he  corre¬ 
sponded  with,lss  are  sprinkled  with  quotations  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  Vergil,  and 
Lucan.156  But  Volusianus's  letter  to  Augustine  had  made  it  olear  that  he  was  a  man  of 
culture,157  and  Augustine  treated  many  Christíans  of  his  aequaintance  to  just  as  full 
and  varíe  d  a  diet.  For  exaumple,  he  wrote  Marcellinus  (the  dedicatec  of  the  City  of  God ) 
a  letter  complementing  the  one  to  Volusianus,  quoting  Cicero,  Sallust,  Varro,  Terence, 
andjuvenal. 

Naturally  enough,  Symmachus  drew  the  same  sort  of  distinctions  among  his 
correspondents.  The  following  received  two  or  more  “literary"  letters:  Antonius 
(i.  89,  91,  93),  Ausonius,  Avianius,  Naucellius,  Olybrius,  Praetextatus,  Probinus, 
Protadius,  Siburius,  Syagrius  (i.  91,  95,  9<0-  As  many  a8ain  received  only  one: 
Andronicus  (viü.  22),  Eutropius  (iii.  47),  Hesperíus  (i.  78),  Lucillus  (viii.  21), 
Marcianus  (viii.  23),  Probus  (i.  s8),  Theodorus  (v.  9),  Valerianus  (viii.  69)1  and  three 
anonymous  (ix.  72,  84,  and  110),  of  whom  the  first  and  third  might  be  the  same 
man. 158  Unen  there  is  the  question  of  Symmachus’s  use  of  Greek  words .ls>  Leaving 
out  of  count  words  such  as  holosericus,  archiater,  apophoreta,  and  diptychum  that  are 
found  in  Latín  script  in  other  late  antique  Latín  writers,  there  are  four  words 
that  manuscripts  transmit  in  Greek  characters,  and  two  more  that  were  probably 


iji.  I  take  it  the  point  is  that  he  could  not  read  Mamchaean  texis  in  Greek,  obviously  a  serious  short- 
coming  in  a  purported  authority  on  Manichaean  leachings. 

153.  Conf.  v.  23. 

154*  Brown  1971  =  1981. 

155.  As  we  have  already  seen  (p.  ##),  there  is  no  evidence  that  Volusianus  was  ever  a  pagan. 

136.  Ep.  137;  the  references  are  lisled  in  Hagendahl  19671 745. 

157.  Moreau  1974,  US. 

158.  One  letter  to  Florentinos  (iv.  52)  describes  Symmachuss  pleasure  in  receiving  letters  from  all  three 
brothers  in  quick succession,  and  the  "vaned  charm"  of  each. 

139.  Haverling  1988, 131-35. 
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originally  written  in  Greek.1M  It  is  suggestive  that  all  six  letters  are  addressed 
to  “literary”  corresponden  ts:,w  Avianlus  (i.  1.  a);  Ausonius  (i.  14. 2);  Eutropius  (ii¡. 
Sibnrius  (iii.  44. 1);  the  anonymous  historian  (ix.  110);  and  Marcianus  (vüi.  23,  |)j« 

Of  the  íirst  group,  four  were  probably  pagans,  íive  Christians;  of  the  second,  per_ 
haps  as  many  as  five  or  even  six  pagans.  But  seven  of  this  second  group  (four  or  Iive 
pagans)  are  represented  in  Bks  viii-ix  only,  letters  not  included  in  the  original  selec- 
tion.  The  presumption  is  that  they  were  either  less  dose  friends  or  less  important 
people.  Either  way,  no  support  here  for  the  notion  that  pagan  men  of  letters  belonged 
to  Symmachus’s  inner  cirde. 

Two  specilic  illustrations.  A  letter  that  has  always  played  a  central  role  in  any 
account  of  the  pagan  cultural  resistance  is  ix.  «3  of  401  to  Valerianus  on  the  supposed 
"editing1'  of  Livy  (Ch.  14).  Ifthe  Valerianus  ofviii.  69  (388/89)  is  the  same  man,  he  was 
probably  a  pagan.  But  given  the  distribution  of  the  le  tters  between  different  book.s  t  his 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certain  (ñor  the  fiirther  identificatíon  as  Valerianus  PVR 
in  381). 1M  Even  on  the  most  favorable  hypothesis  this  was  a  man  Symmachus  wrote  to 
twice  in  thirteen  yeaxs  and  whose  letters  were  not  grouped  together  in  the  early  books 
with  his  more  important  correspondente.  Then  there  is  the  letter  to  the  poet 
Andronicus  (viii.  22),  clearly  a  response  to  an  unsolicited  bid  forpatronage. 

Though  his  own  culture  is  a  good  deal  less  wide  than  often  supposed,  Symmachus 
may  well  have  been  better  read  than  most  of  his  peers  in  the  Román  elite.  Being  in 
addition  possessed  of  considerable  sensitivity  and  tact,  just  as  he  avoided  polytheisüc 
phrases  when  writing  to  Christians  and  only  used  Greek  words  when  writing  to  those 
who  knew  Greek,  so  he  took  care  not  to  be  too  literary  when  writing  to  generáis,  bureau- 
crats,  and  less  cultivated  fellow  aristoerats.  Hiere  was  no  point  in  embarrassing  such 
people  with  allusions  they  might  not  recognise  and  could  not  replícate.  Bu  t  when  writing 
to  people  whoshared  his  literary  interests,  he  pulled  out  all  the  stops.  No  modem  reader 
equipped  with  the  rudiments  of  the  same  classical  educaüon  as  Symmachus  can  fail  to 
detect  the  diíference  between  his  run-of-the-mül  letters  and  his  literary  letters. 

Which  sort  did  he  write  to  the  two  Flaviani?  The  eider  Flavian  was  Symmachus’s 
oldest  friend,  recipient  of  an  entire  book  of  his  correspondence,  ninety-one  letters 
ranging  in  date  from  364  to  the  very  eve  of  his  death  in  394.  They  show  every  sign  of 
intimacy,  and  even  after  a  certain  ainount  of  editing,  make  no  secret  of  his  devotion  to 
the  oíd  gods.  Yet  not  one  of  them  mentions  a  literary  topic,  contains  a  literary  aüusionj 


160.  Wlietheror  not  he  wrote  amusattros  m  Latín  eharacters  at  £;j.  1.  14.  x,  he  clearly  intended  the  Greek 
comparativc  ápoucrótípos.  And  since  diere  is  no  otherattesution  ot'emmetrus  as  a  Latín  word  (TLL 
v.  sio),  we  should  probably  write  fppiTpu  verba  at  Ep.  i.  1. 1. 1  reject  Seeck’s  introduetion  ofXóyojby 
emendation  at  l.  15.  a  (see  p.537). 

161.  The  occasional  use  of  Greek  words  was  another  recommendation  oi  julius  Víctor:  Grttece  aliquid 
a lidere  Ufíeris  suave  est,  si  id  ueque  iniempestive  ñeque  crebra  facías,  Halrn  448. 29. 

ióí.  Tliis  Marcianus  cannot  be  cerlainly  identilied  (PLRE  i.  556-57),  bul  viii.  13  is  full  of  archaisms  (see 
Callus  note  on  p.  190  of  his  Budé  edition). 

163.  Al!  three  identilied  by  Chaslagnol  196a,  208;  Callu  on  viii.  69  is  more  cautious. 


or  plises  his  erudi  tion.  The  lack  of  a  literary  dimensión  in  so  large  a  sample  cannot  b  e 
1  ut  down  to  chance.  The  eighty-one  letters  to  the  younger  Flavian  likewise  contain  no 
Bterary  aUusions  of  any  sort1M 

qiiis  is  more  than  an  argument  from  silence.  Whether  out  of  courtesy  or  self-pro- 
niotion.  Symmachus  took  considerable  pains  to  give  the  impression  that  he  shared  the 
outlook  and  interests  of  his  correspondents.  We  have  already  seen  how  significantly 
bced  the  polytheistic  references  and  Greek  words  are.  Let  us  take  another  example 
from  the  letters  to  Praetextatus.  Ep.  i.  48,  after  making  the  trite  point  that  man  is  born 
t0  suífer  adversity,  then  recommends  “leaving  it  to  the  disputations  of  philosophers  ¡ 
i  4-r.aS  well  as  discussing  pontifical  responsibilities,  likewise  implies  that  its  addressee 
is  not  only  a  philhellene  but  also  somethingof  a  philosopher.  We  know  from  Boethius 
as  well  as  his  widow  that  Praetextatus  was  índeed  something  of  a  philosopher.165 

No  fewer  than  three  letters  commend  philosophers  to  Flavian  (among  them  the 
Horus  we  have  already  met  as  one  of  Macrobius’s  interlocutors),  once  with  the  expla- 
nationthat  “you  profess  a  knowledge  of  such  things.”166  Another  letter  (ii,  46)  reminds 
Flavian  that  Sócrates  always  made  the  best  of  his  setbacks  (it  was  this  sage  principie 
thatheiped  Symmachus  to  bear  the  bitter  disappointment  ofhis  Saxon  gladiators 
committing  suicide  before  Memmius's  praetorian  games!).167  A  passage  of  Macrobius 
represents  him  as  remembering  something  from  a  Greek  philosopher  (in  fact 
Aristotle).168  Such  hints  imply  that  Flavian  affected  some  philosophical  exper tise.  In 
thelight  of  these  hints  it  is  tempting  to  identify  as  Nicomachus  Flavianus  the  other- 
wiseunknown  Flavianus  to  whom John  of  Salisbury  ascribes  a  work  titled  De  vestigiis 
sive  de  dogmate  philosophorum,  full  of  trivial  and  unhistoricai  anecdotes  about  philos- 
ophcrs — much  like  the  one  Symmachus  quotes  to  Flavian.169 

The  fact  that,  on  tlie  evidence  of  a  much-discussed  passage  of  Sidonius,  Flavian 
took  an  interest  in  Philostratus  s  Life  ofApoUonius  ofTyana  harmonizes  well  wi  th  these 
philosophical  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  (as  often  mistakenly  inferred  from  this 
passage)  hehad  íjwis/atedPhilostratusinto  Latín,  we  might  have  expected  Symmachus 
tomention  the  fact.  He  is  full  of  praise  for  Naucellius’s  translations  from  the  Greek.1 0 
As  we  shall  see  (Ch.  15),  Flavian  simply  subscribed  his  personal  copy  of  Philostratus. 

So  while  as  many  as  four  letters  imply  an  interest  in  phiiosophy,  not  onein  almos  t 
a  hundred  suggests  that  he  was  a  serious  connoisseur  of  literature — still  less  that  he 
took  any  interest  in  history.  Take  Symmachus's  letters  to  Theodorus,  a  philosopher 


•64-  As  briefly  remarked  by  Marcone  in  Paschoud  1986, 117. 

165.  B.-uggisser  1993, 391-941  see  too  Ch.  15,  p.  $4». 

166.  ii.ap  (Maximus);  iL  39  (Horus);  ii.  61  (Serapammon). 

167.  Ep.  Ii.  29  (Maximus);  ii.  39  (1  loras);  ti.  61  (Serapammon);  ii.  +6. 

•6*.  Sal.  vii.  6. 15. 

169.  So Schaarschmidt  1861, 103-7;  C.  C J.  Webb's  edition,  vol.  1  (Oxford  1909),  xlvi. 

170.  He  does  not  mention  Praetextatus’s  translation  of  Themistíuss  Aristotle  paraphrases,  but  then 
Praetextatus  was  an  older  man  he  knew  less  well  and  raost  of  the  tvvelve  letters  to  him  date  from 
the  lastyears  ofhis  life.  The  translation  may  have  been  an  early  work. 
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and  oíd  fricnd.  Yet  oniy  one  Ictter  even  approaches  the  standard  Symmachan  literary 
epistle:  v.  9,  asking  for  Theodorus’s  opinión  on  one  of  Symmachus’s  speeches  But 
(unlike  the  letters  to  Praetextatus)  no  classical  allusions.  It  may  be  more  than  coinci 
dence  that  there  are  no  quotations  from  the  poets  in  Augustines  corresponden  ce  With 
the  pagan  philosopher  Longinianus, 

On  the  traditional  view,  historiography  (in  the  form  of  supposed  replies  to 
Augustines  City  ofGad)  and  philosophy  have  been  held  to  be  central  componente  of 
a  monolithic  “pagan”  culture  uniformly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  serious  pagans 
Philosophy  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  Ncoplatonism,  has  been  widely  held  to  pro- 
vide  the  intellectual  underpinning  of  late  Román  paganism.  The  evidence  is  just  not 
there  (Ch.  15).  O11  the  one  hand,  when  writing  to  philosophical  friends  Symmachus 
explicitly  disavows  philosophical  expertise;  on  the  other,  he  does  not  treat  them  ( with 
the  exception  of  the  more  versatile  Praetextatus)  to  the  classical  allusions  he  reserves 
for  his  literary  friends.  Philosophical  friends  did  not  in  general  share  his  Literary 
interests,  ñor  he  their  philosophical  interests.171 

The  culture  that  deíined  a  well-educated  late  antique  gentleman  consisted  essen- 
tially  of  knowiedge  of  Cicero  and  the  classical  poets  and  a  training  in  rhetoric.  History 
was  never  studied  as  a  subject  in  its  own  right;  and  philosophy  was  an  advanced  sub- 
ject,  studied  by  a  tiny  minority.  Symmachus's  knowiedge  of  both  was  limited  to  anee- 
dotes,  mainly  drawn  from  Cicero  or  rhetorical  handbooks  rather  than  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  htstorical  or  philosophical  texts. 

Thus  even  if he  had  known  its  author,  the  Breviarium  of  Eutropius,  for  all  its  uti lity, 
was  not  likely  to  impress  him  as  literatura.  He  may  have  referred  to  it  for  information, 
but  it  will  not  have  been  a  work  he  read  and  reread  in  the  way  he  read  and  reread  his 
Vergil,  Cicero,  and  Sallust.  It  had  no  stylistic  pretensions,  much  of  the  history  it 
covered  was  recent,  and  the  fact  that  Eutropius  liimself  was  a  pagan  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  give  it  the  cachet  of  a  classic.172  The  same  applies  to  the  Caesares  of 
Aurelius  Victor,  and  even  the  more  ambitious  Resgestae  of  Ammianus. 

The  letters  to  Praetextatus  make  a  very  different  impression.  It  is  not  just  hiswid- 
ow’s  poem  on  the  funerary  monument  that  proclaims  his  knowiedge  of  Greek  and 
Román  literature  (prose  and  verse)  as  well  as  philosophy.  Symmachus’s  letters  con- 
trive  allusions  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  to  both  Greek  and  (ancient)  Román  history 
on  top  of  the  philosophical  allusions  and  references  to  pagan  festivals  and  priest- 
hoods — virtually  everythíng  that  ¡nterested  Praetextatus  in  just  a  dozen  letters. 
Nothing  could  ¡Ilústrate  more  clearly  the  care  Symmachus  took  to  tailor  letters  to 
addressees.  By  the  same  token  nothing  could  underline  more  clearly  the  significance 
of  the  lackofliterary  references  in  the  far  more  numerous  letters  to  the  eider  Flavian. 


171.  Against  the  idea  that  Symmachus  was  familiar  with  Porphyry,  Ch.  15. 

171.  In  iii.  so  Symmachus  claims  that  veterum  ¡cripta  (i.e.,  the  classics)  have  taken  the  place  ofeonvereation 
with  Eutropius  ir»  his  absenté.  But  there  is  no  implication  that  Eutropius  himself  was  a  devotee  of  the 
classics. 
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Symmachus  himself  never  uses  any  such  formula  as  “pagan  culture'’  or  “pagan  clas¬ 
sics "  Lik¿  the  grammarians  of  the  age,  he  speaks  only  of  “the  oíd  writers”  (veteres). 
VVhen  he  praises  the  style  of  his  friends,  it  is  almost  always  for  catching  the  archaic 
quaütiel  of  these  archetypes.  His  father,  for  example,  is  the  "true  heir  of  the  anrients” 
(¡ustus  heres  veterum  litterarum),  by  which  (in  the  context)  he  meaos  his  "Ciceronian” 
style  l73Naucellius  “imi  cates  the  andents"  ( veteres  aemularis),  himself  an  “exemplar  of 
antiquity"  ( vetusta  tis  exemplar). 174  Praetextatus  too  he  praises  for  the  “antiquity  of  his 
diction"  ( verborum  vetustas).  In  all  these  cases  the  context  makes  dear  that  the  com- 
pliment  identifi.es,  not  the  pagan  content  or  charactcr  or  even  what  we  would  cali  the 
style  ol:  their  writing,173  but  simply  their  use  of  archaic  diction,  Particularly  instructive 
¡s  a  letter  playfully  taxing  the  pagan  Siburius  for  pushing  archaism  too  far,  suggesting 
ironically  a  return  to  the  songs  of  the  Salii,  the  tabies  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  (like  Cato) 
beginning  speeches  by  involting  Júpiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods.176  Thus  the  only 
passage  where  Symmachus  direedy  links  style  to  pagan  worsliip  is  a  joke,  an  excess  of 
archaism  rejected  (he  warns)  even  by  Cicero.177 

All  such  allusions  come  in  letters  to  Symmachus's  “literary”  friends.0  But  in  nine- 
ty-one  letters  there  is  no  such  praise  of  Flavian's  style,  evocation  of  the  antiquity  of  his 
diction,  or  any  suggestion  that  he  spends  his  leisure  reading  the  ancients.  The  one 
letter  that  praises  his  eloquence  ( facundiae  tuae  copiis ,  ii.  8)  is  no  exception,  since  the 
reference  is  to  his  duties  as  quaestor  sacri  palatii,  in  which  capad ty  he  was  expected  to 
cast  imperial  laws  into  the  chancery  style  of  the  age.  Just  so  when  Claudian  praises 
Iheodoruss  eloquence,  he  is  referring  to  the  style  of  the  ediets  he  issued  as  magister 
mcinoriae}79  The  one  Symmachan  letter  that  hails  him  as  a  connoisseur  of  style  again 
refers  to  contemporary  style  (one  of  Symmachus’s  own  speeches).1*0  We  have  seen 
that  Augustine,  a  rhetor  himself,  drew  a  distinction  between  mere  eloquence  and 
erudition.  Faustus  was  a  more  entertaining  speaker  than  Ambrose,  but  his  inferior 
in  erudition.  Flavian  and  Theodorus  (and  Orfitus  too)  may  have  excelled  in  the 
mandarín  prose  of  the  day,  whether  orally  or  in  writing.  But  that  did  not  make  them 
men  of leaming  as  the  term  was  generally  understood. 

There  has  been  much  debate  whether  Flavian’s  Amales  covered  the  Republic  or 
empire  (Ch.  17-18).  I  would  suggest  that  Symmachus’s  failure  even  to  mention  his 
oldesl  friends  historical  work supports  the  latter  alternative.  Whether  or  not  he  wrote 
an  antí-Christian  history  or  translated  the  Life  of  Apollonius,  such  ventores  cannot 


*73-  tutus  adate  nostra  inmetam  Latuiris  eloquii  Tulliuna  incude fmxistí,  i.  3.  a. 

*74-  Si. 15.  jj  iii.  u.  i;  spcctator  tibí  veteas  monetae  solus  supersum,  iii.  ía.  a. 

*7 S-  On  Symmachus's  conception  of  style,  p.  738. 

176.  iii.  44.  i,  with  which  Callu  compares  Servius  Aen.  xi.  301. 

07  One  letter  to  Memmius  touches  on  slyle  (vii.  9),  praisíng  the  rhetorical  flourishes  in  his  last  letter, 
but  suggesting  that  such  ligures  are  more  at  home  in  speeches.  Letters  (he  advises)  should  be  more 
informal — that  is  to  say  (ufeourse)  should  take  pains  to  give  tbc  impression  aFinformality. 

‘7*-  The  addressee  ofix.  1x3  isunknown,  but  clearly  “literary.' 

*79-  oracula  regís  /  eloquio  crevere  tuo,  Pan.  Theod.  36, 333;  PLRE  i.  901. 

,8<;  v.  9.  a.  Theodorus  also  compiled  a  little  manual  on  inetre  (Keil,  GL  vi.  485-600). 
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after  all  be  seen  as  characteristic  manifestad  ons  of  a  monolithic  pagan  culture 
activeiy  sponsored  by  Symmachus  and  his  circle. 

On  the  best  evidcnce  we  have  (the  best  we  could  have,  for  that  inatter),  persona) 
letters  from  his  oldest  friend,  the  man  hailed  as  the  ringleader  of  the  pagan  reaction 
turns  out  (itseems)  not  to  have  shared  Symmachus  s  enthusiasm  for  the  classics.  As  we 
sawearlier  (§  x),  this  does  not  mean  that  he  was  illiterate.  He  had  read  all  the  basic  texis 
at  school  and  could  doubtless  recognize  a  familiar  quotation  from  Vcrgil  or  Sallust. 
And  we  know  that  he  could  write  the  florid  prose  of  the  age  as  experüy  as  any  of  his 
peers.l!“  Like  Theodorus,  he  was  an  educated  man  with  serious  tastes  who  devoted  the 
intervals  of  leisure  in  a  busy  public  careerIBÍ  to  philosophy  rather  than  literatura. 

But  unlike  Symmachus  (or,  on  occasion,  Augustine  or  Juróme),  he  did  not  write 
his  letters  in  his  library,  pausing  to  check  the  details  of  a  half-remembered  anecdote  in 
Cicero  or  Valerius  Maximus.1R!  This  is  why  Symmachus  did  not  write  Flavian  the  same 
sort  of  allusive  literary  letters  he  sent  Ausonius  and  Protadius.  When  Symmachus 
himself  so  clearly  acknowledged  that  even  Christians  oi  his  acquaintance  knew  the 
classics  better  than  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  the  "last  of  the  pagans,  knowledge  of  the 
classics  can  hardly  be  equated  with  paganism. 


5 

To  a  greater  extent  than  its  aficionados  perhaps  realizc,  the  notion  of  a  pagan 
cultural  oflensive  is  based  on  a  mísreading  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Macrobius's 
Saturiuüiu.  lt  is  largely  the  Saturnalia  that  has  given  rise  to  the  modern  assumption 
that  it  was  classical  culture  that  fueled  the  paganism  of  the  last  pagans.  Yet  it  was  not 
Macrobius’s  purpose  to  rc-create  the  pagan  society  of  the  380S,  but  simply  to  devise  a 
suitable  set  of  interlocutor  as  mouthpieces  for  material  he  himself  had  collected  on 
topics  he  himself  found  interestíng.  Nothing  in  the  surviving  text  suggests  that 
Macrobios  thought  of  his  interlocutors  as  the  only  literary  figures  of  the  age,  much  less 
that  he  identiiied  cult  and  culture. 

His  principal  model  was  Ciceros  literary  dialogues,  a  revealíng  parallel.  For  they 
have  often  been  misread  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  result.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Cicero  was  trying  to  re-create  a  historical  “Circle  of  Scipio."  But 
it  was  not  for  their  actual  political  wisdom  that  he  selected  Scipio  and  Laelius  as  his 
interlocutors,  but  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  the  last  days  of  a  republic  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  Gracchi.  He  was  simply  using  appropriate  ñames  from  the  past  as  more 
authoritative  spokesmen  for  his  own  views.  We  need  only  change  philhellenes  into 


,Ui.  We  may  have  sonie  specimens  in  the  constitutioiii.  that  survive  Ifom  his.  tenure  as  quaeitor  patato: 
Honoré  1989. 

t8i.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  both  men  devoted  much  more  time  to  office  than  Symmachus. 

, Si.  See  the  examplea  quoted  in  Kroll  1891-  C-»*- 


•pagans"  and  every  word  of  Astins  sceptical  assessment  of  the  circle  of  Scipio  can  be 
„ofprred  to  the  circle  of  Symmachus.184  Astin  warned  of  thedanger  ofexaggerating 


the  uniqueness  of  these  cultural  and  intellectual  interests;  and  from  that  there 
seems  to  have  developed  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  “circle”  as  a  kind  of  club  to 
which  all  Román  literati  or  philhellenes  would  naturally  belong.  A  further 
development  is  then  to  identífy  this  supposedly  highly  distinctive  cultural 
gjoup  as  a  distinctive  political  group  whose  Outlook  and  policies  were 
conditioned  by  these  cultural  interests. 


YVhiledoing  his  best  to  get  the  historical  details  of  his  mise-en-scéne  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible,IKS  the  views  expressed  are  Ciceros  or,  in  the  philosophical  dialogues,  Ciceros 
adap tabón  of  his  Greek  sources.  He  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  actual  views  of 
Cato,  Scipio,  Crassus,  or  whoever  on  the  subjects  in  question  (in  most  cases  he  probably 
did  not  even  know  them).186  For  example,  his  portrait  of  the  orstor  Crassus  is  detailed, 
rounded,  and  perhaps  more  generaüy  true  to  lile  than  any  other  of  his  interlocutors.1*7  But 
there iá no  reason  to  believe  that  Crassus  shared  Ciceros  interest  and  exper tise  in  rhetor- 
ical  theory,  and  the  detailed  technical  preccpts  put  in  his  mouth  undoubtedly  representa 
combinaüon  of  Greek  theory  and  Ciceronian  experience — as  is  put  beyond  doubt  by 
the  ir  bread  agreement  with  the  discussion  in  the  Gratar,  where  Cicero  is  speaking  in  his 
own  person.  More  generally,  the  claim  in  the  preface  to  De  oratore  ii  that  Crassus  and 
Antonios  were  better  educated  than  most  people  believed  is  surely  a  dramatic  fiction  to 
lendverisimilitude  to  the  improbably  leamed  speeches  Cicero  assigns  them,  and  ¡Ilús¬ 
trate  his  own  conviction  that  only  a  man  of  bread  culture  could  be  a  successful  orator!8* 
An  even  clearer  example  is  L.  Luculius,  cast  as  spokesman  for  the  Academy  in 
thefirstedition  of  the  Académica.  Book  ii  of  the  first  edition  begins  with  a  detailed 
introduction  claiming  to  revea!  the  little-known  fact  that  Luculius  was  actually 
something  of  a  philosopher  in  his  spare  time  (ii.  1-4).  This  was  not  only  imtrue  but 
absurd,  as  Cicero  himself  at  once  admitted.  It  is  puré  dramatic  fiction,  designed  to 
invest  the  discourse  of  Luculius  that  follows  with  some  semblance  ofverisimilitude. 
Cicero  had  second  thoughts  at  once,  ruefully  admitting  to  Atticus  that  Luculius 
"could  never  have  dreamed  of  such  abstrusities.”llW  He  produced  a  second  edition 


184  Astin  1967, 294-306;  Zetzel  1972. 

185.  No  fewcr  than  six  letters  to  Atticus  bear  oa  research  Cicero  did  on  the  interlocutors  of  a  dialogue  he 
never  infact  wrote:  Badian  1969,54-65;  Sumner  1973, 155-76.  More  generally,  Rawson  1991. 

186.  In  thewards  ofits  latest  commentator,  “There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anythingsaid  in  [Df  repúb¬ 
lica]  i$  an  accurate  reílection  ofanything  eversaidbyany  of  the  participants"  (Zetzel  1995,  n).  On  the 
setting  and  form  of  Ciceros  dialogues,  ib.  3-13. 

Jones  1939, 318-20. 

188.  His  detailed  descriptions  of  both  men  participating  in  discussions  with  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
Cians  in  Greek  in  Alhens  is  surely  exaggerated,  ifnot  entírely  fictitious:  Rawson  1985,6. 

•89.  Att.  xili.  19. 5  (=  316  S-B),  It  is  truc  that  Plutarch  represente  Luculius  as  something  of  a  philosopher 
(Lucull,  42),  but,  as  the  context  shows,  this  was  an  inference  from  Ciceros  Aidiieinica,  evideicly  the 
first  edition. 
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transferring  the  role  to  Varro.  It  may  be,  as  he  claimed  defensively  in  a  letter  to  Vair 
himselfj  that  Varro  would  approve  the  views  now  put  in  his  mouth.  But  at  thispo  jnt 
Varro  had  not  yet  seen  the  speech  itself,  originally  composed  fbr  Lucullus  and  <as 
Cicero  admits)  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  Latín  versión  of  Antiochus  of 

Ascalon.  "I  daré  sayyouwill  be  surprised,"  Cicero  adds/'atourholdinga  conversad  un 

that  never  actually  took  place,  butyou  know  the  canvendott  oj iiialogue$.”m 

No  contemporary  familiar  with  these  conventions  would  have  rnade  the  error  of 
identifying  Macrobius's  much-quoted  chapters  on  solar  theology  (Sat.  i.  i7_23)  as 
Praetextatus  s  own  views.  Given  his  well-known  in  teres  t  in  oriental  cuits,  Praetextahis 
was  simply  the  most  appropriate  spokesman  fbr  such  material,  just  as  Crassus  was  the 
most  appropriate  spokesman  for  Ciceros  views  on  oratorical  theory.  But  the  fací  that 
Praetextatus  enjoyed  exotic  initiatíons  need  not  mean  that  he  was  an  expert  on  exotic 
religious  texts.  Only  one  of  Macrobius’s  interlocutors  published  works  that  sur  vive  to 
provide  a  check  on  what  is  said  about  him  and  put  in  his  mouth:  Servius.  The  results 
are  instructive.  Although  the  Macrobian  Servius  is  given  the  sort  of  things  the  real 
Servius  wrote  about  to  say,  not  a  word  of  it  derives  from  his  real  writings.  Indeed  in 
manyways  it  actually  contradicts  what  the  real  Servius  said  (Ch.  7. 5). 

As  we  shall  see  (5  6),  the  cultivation  ofphilosophical  otium  by  members  of  the 
elite  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Augustine's  Cassiacum  día» 
logues,  however  improved  and  embellished  in  theix  Üterary  presen tation,  undoubt- 
edly  reproduce  the  contení  of  real  discussions  among  real  people  at  a  real  time  and 
place.1*1  But  the  Saturnalia  is  a  purely  imaginary  re-creation  of  the  conventions  of  the 
genre.lw  The  obnoxious  Euangelus  was  a  real  member  of  the  Román  elite  ca.  380,  but 
everything  said  about  him  in  the  Saturnalia  ¡s  dramatic  fiction.  He  is  casi  as  the  stock 
character  of  the  uninvited  guest,  and  his  boorish  provocation  of  tbe  other  interlocu¬ 
tors  is  simply  a  dramatic  device  (Ch.  16. 7).  Dysarius  the  doctor  and  Horus  the  Cynic 
are  likewise  entirely  ñctional  characters  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  Macrobius. 
Only  their  ñames  and  professions  are  real,  taken  from  letters  of  Symmachus. 

While  taking  some  care  (as  Cicero  did)  to  avoid  outright  anachronism,  Macrobius 
was  neíther  obliged  ñor  expected  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  Ínter relationships, 
the  cultural  attainments,  oreven  the  interests  ofhis  interlocutors.  His  only  concern  was 
to  pick  speakers  who  lived  at  more  or  less  the  right  time  and  place  and  were  not  obvi- 
ously  unsuited  to  the  subject  matter  he  intended  to  put  in  their  mouths.  Even  after  the 
determination  of  the  true  date  of  the  Saturnalia,  it  has  still  been  generally  assumed  that 
Macrobius  preserves  independent  biographical  Information,  just  as  relíable  as  that 
inferred  from  Symmachus’s  correspondence.  But  the  very  fací  that  he  apologi7.es  for 
“one  or  two"  anachronisms  (i.  1.  5)  reveáis  at  once  that  his  interlocutors  were  not  even 


190.  fiini.  ix.  8  (=  254  S-B). 

191.  As  convmtingly  cstablishcd  by  Madec  1986. 

192.  To  take  4  d.ficrcni  sort  of example,  Chastagnol  1992,336,  oddly.denttíied  the  rcom  where  the  guests 
gather  in  Sat.  i.  6.  t  as  Praetextatuss  actual  Iibrary.  Praetextaius  may  well  have  had  a  fine  library,  but 
the  room  deseribed  by  Macrobius  is  simply  an  elenient  in  the  mise-en-scéne. 


Jjcontemporaries.  It  is  therefore  suggestive  that  only  two  of  the  twelve  are  actually 
ttestedby  the  correspondence  as  genuine  friends  of  Symmachus.  In  one  or  two  cases 
Macrobius  may  have  had  other  evidence  (e.g.,  the  claim  that  Horus  was  aformerboxer, 
hich  he  is perhaps  unlikely  to  have  ¡nvented).  But  that  is  notreally  the  point.  Whatever 
the  interrelationships  of  their  historícal  counterparts,  given  the  fiction  of  a  dinner  party 
context,  naturally  the  interlocutors  have  to  be  representad  as  friends. 

35  One  detail  central  to  the  cultural  resistance  hypothesis  that,  remarkably  enough, 
has  never  been  questioned  is  the  erudition  ascribed  to  aU  the  interlocutors.  But  it  is  to 
confase  üterary  genres  (dialogue  for  history)  to  suppose  that  this  is  intended  as  a  real- 
isuc  portrait.  If  the  subject  matter  of  the  dialogue  ¡s  antiquarian,  naturally  the  interioc- 
utors  have  to  be  leamed.  For  example,  when  Macrobius  describes  Rufius  and  Caecina 
Albinus  as  “by  far  the  most  leamed  ofour  contemporaries"  {vi.  1. 1),  his  immediate 
purpose  is  simply  to  prepare  us  for  the  long  sequence  of  obscure  quotations  from 
Republican  poets  he  is  about  to  put  in  their  mouths.  Hiere  is  no  warrant  for  mfernng 
that  in  real  üfe  the  Albini  were  authorities  on  the  Republican  poets,  texts  that  had  long 
since  disappeared  by  the  fifth  century.  Macrobius  himself  knew  no  more  of  them  than 
the  series  of  often-uninteUigible  excerpts  he  had  copied  at  second-  or  thirdhand  from 
various  antiquarian  monographs.193  Both  Albini  were  no  doubt  well-educated  men  by 
the  standard*  of  their  age  and  class  (from  his  letter  to  Augustíne,  we  know  that  Rufius's 
son  Volusíanus  quoted  Vergil  elegantly  and  appropriately).  But  it  is  to  misunderstand 
not  only  the  conventions  of  the  genre  but  the  social  context  to  identify  them  as 
scholars.  They  are  meant  tobegenfíemoi,  cultivated  amateurs. 

Athis  first  mention  of  Caecina  Albinus,  Macrobius  claims  that  he  and  Symmachus 
were  “closest  of  friends  by  reason  of  their  age,  their  habits  and  their  pursuits.''  This 
has  piten  been  accepted  as  soüd  fact.  Yet  on  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  definitive 
evidence  of  the  correspondence,  it  is  the  eider  Flavian  who  was  Symmachus’s  oldest 
and  closest  friend.  We  have  already  seen  that  itwas  in  Symmachus’s  correspondence 
that  Macrobius  found  some  of  his  minor  interlocutors  (Dysarius,  Euangelus,  and 
Horus).  But  itwas  not  here  that  he  found  the  Albini.  There  is  not  a  single  letter  to 
either  of  them.  In  the  entire  correspondence  there  is  just  one  letter  headed  Albino 
(viii.  í$).  It  was  not  included  in  the  books  published  by  Symmachus  himself  or  his 
son,  and  the  respectful  formality  of  the  phrase  reverenda  tua  makes  ¡t  unlikely  that 
this  man  was  either  a  contemporary  or  a  cióse  friend.194  Callu  was  astonished  to  find 
(as  he  thought)  only  this  trace  “of  the  ties  between  the  two  traditionalist  senators.” 
But  not  only  is  this  to  privilege  Macrobius's  later  fiction  over  firsthand  contempo¬ 
rary  evidence,  it  also  presupposes  what  we  are  trying  to  prove,  naraely  that  paganism 
was  the  basis  for  ffiendship  in  the  circle  of  Symmachus,  and  that  all  pagan  literary 
men  were  friends.193 


«93.  See  the  detailed  analysis  oí  the  sources  of  Sat.  vi.  i-s  by  Jocelyn  1964/3  Hollís  2007,  S,  unwiseiy 
assumes  that  Macrobius  consulted  original  texts. 

194.  Reverentia  tua  is  a  formal  address  to  a  person  ofhigh  standing;  O  Bnen  1930, 7-8. 

193  Callu  1995, 191.  There  is  no  evidence  outside  Macrobius  that  either  of  the  Albini  was  a  man  ot  letters. 
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Hete  we  may  compare  the case  of Messala and  Lucillos- Both  were  poets,  both 
friends  of  Rutilius  Namatianus  as  well  as  Symmachus,  and  polytheistic  referentes  in 
Symmachus's  letters  to  them  imply  that  both  were  pagans  (vii.  92;  vüi.  21).  Messala 
was  also  a  brother  of  the  interlocutor  Avíenos  (p.  241).  According  to  one  modern 
commentator,  he  was  amember  of  the  “pagan  circle  of  Symmachus-  Twelve  letters 
from  Symmachus  (vii.  81-91)  make  him  an  acquaíntance  at  kart,  but  paprnsm  and 
poetry  notwithstanding,  the  allusion  to  his  literary  fame  is  formal  (vn.  91)1  there  are 
no  Üterary  allusions  in  the  other  letters,  and  no  hint  of  intimacy.  As  for  Lucillus,  the* 
is  jo*  one  tetter  in  Bk  viü  thanking  him  for  the  gift  of  some  writmgs.  On  the  tradi- 
henal  view,  having  paganism  and  Üterature  in  common  should  have  been  enough  for 
such  men  to  make  common  cause,  k  is  hardly  surprising  to  discover  drat  in  the  real 

world  friendship  depends  on  more  personal  factors. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  Macrobios  had  another  source  now  lost  to  us  for  lmlung 
the  Albini  to  Symmachus.  But  he  must  have  realized  that  Symmachus’s  correspondente 
was  the  decisive  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Since  most  of  the  hundreds  of  peopk 
Symmachus  wrote  to  were  acquaintances  rather  than  friends,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
«everwrote  to  two  of  his  closest  friends.  Tire  explanation  is  as  simple  as  it  is  revealmg. 
Macrobios  did  not  tare.  It  was  no  part  of  his  parpóse  to  identify  Symmachuss  real 
friends  or  reconstruct  a  genuine  pagan  üterary  circle  of  the  380s.AH  he  needed  was  a 
group  of  more  or  less  cultivated  pagans  who  Üourished  m  the  380S.  As  we  saw  m 
chapter  7,  MacrobWs  chotee  of  interlocutors  reflectó  his  own  circle  rather  than  .he 
circle  of  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus.  He  chose  the  Albini  to  honor  their  hfth-cen- 

tury  descendants. 

More  than  mere  prosopographical  details  are  involved.  We  have  already  seen  ha, 
not  all  Symmachuss  pagan  literary  ,c,uaintances  were  intima, es  while  some  of  h,s 
closest  literary  friends  were  Christians.  We  now  discover  tha,  two  key  members  of 
Macrobius's  supposed  pagan  scholarly  brotherhood-the  Albini-, urn  out  to  have 
been  neither  scholars  ñor  intimares.  Servios  was  a  scholar  bul  not  an  mbmate,  a  cru¬ 
cial  generation  yoonger.  For  if  he  was  too  yoong  to  know  Praetextatus,  he  was  too 
young  ,0  know  sacrifica  as  an  adult.  In  their  differentways  aU  these  factors  undermtne 
the  idea  oía  late  fourth-ccntury  scholarship-inspired  pagan  reaction. 

The  modern  ¡dea  tha,  Symmachus,  Praetextatus,  and  the  eider  Flavian  were  the 
literary  doyens  of  late  Román  society  (and  so  in  the  forefron,  of  this  hypothesmui 
pagan  oifensive)  derives  from  their  portrayal  as  the  three  hosts  in  Macrobio»  heon. 
How  do  the  real  Praetextatus  and  Flavian  compare  with  the.r  counterparts  in  the 

From  the" rcference  to  >■»,.»„  (™.  ckarly  a  laudar,  and  so  M 
nainterof  ii  a  ami  ix.  50.  From  the  referí  towr,Ungs.e*p«a*llyinv.ewol  Aeran 
Linst  Lucillus  who  was  the  talher  of  Rutil.us  s  friend  Decios  and  CSL  some  time  (c/.m) 

{De  red.  i.  539-614-);  see  Callusnote;  C.  H.  Keenes  edition },  3S- 
197.  Castorina  1967, 
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^.urely  these  very  leu  rs  _  as  host,  Ancther  lene,  acenses 

I* fo™  °f  S  *  Z  JL  leisure  "rummagtng  in  oíd  bcoks”  (i.  b),  «hlch  ntigh, 
praetextatus  of  spea  1  g  Rut  readin  context,  this  is  simply  an  clab- 

‘^mggestedtbathewasauan ^"^^.comblnatlonof  archa, 

W-  (Symmachus  playhrlly  aaims)  that 

!Praetext3lus  has  been  a,  charapes.  He  says  nothlng 

ltisoniy  Praetextatus  y  ,  t  ibutions  0f  the  Macrobian  Praetextatus 

of  thv  S“l  about  FUv'an'  C  P™‘ kw  m  Vergil  (Flavians  unfortunately  lost). 
and  Flavian  were  ^  and  quindecimvir  as  well,  so  both  may 

flavian  was  a  ponttie  ^annot  have  been  e*perís  on  a  sub,ecc  on 

tÍt "  10)'  ^  SPeKheS 

;Kr„h.usputsin  their 

lii chapter  15 we shallsee that t  esam  ¡val ofGreek culture. But there 

assumption:  that  the  ‘‘circle  of  Symmac  us  sa  unrealistíc  and  implau- 

is  une  respect  above  all  in  which  to  theirway  ofüfe. 

l Idvariousattemptshavehe. 

Ibis  Etlence  has  not  (of  con  j  P  0f  thelast  pagans,  living  in  a  fool  s 

madetoexplainitaway.Oneviewi  hichtheystood.Fortyyeaisafterthe 

paradise.unable  to  comprehend  the  drng  JfearofChristianreprisals."* 

banningofsacriítce  this  ¿  Jslt  üieir  temples,  perform  sacrifice, 

sí— — 

hintof  the  danger  that  hung  over  them?  rcveaÜng.  Macrobias 

Once  again,  the  true  nótense  offhe  crisis  that 

had  no  interest  in  late  antique  pag  lt  was  VereiUan  paganism  that 

threatened  i,  at  the  very  momeo,  of  his  dramahe  d  , ,  "f  ^  detaiU 
interestedhim.  All  he  wanted  was  a  group  of  paga  e  pagaaism, 

of  atimeless  Román  paganism  that,  m  his  ignora nce  ^  g  ^  ^  we  have 


- - —  ir  1,1,  .-lióse  interlocutors  from  the  past  (  Qjr- 

198.  Qcero  chimad  that  it  was  to  avoid  caustng  o  ens 

J-S-í)- 
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A  final  objection  to  assigning  a  political  or  rcligious  dimensión  to  SymmachusV 
love  of  the  classics  is  that  his  letters  set  it  in  a  quite  different  and  entirely  traditional 
context.  As  Kroll  noted  more  than  a  century  ago,  Symmachus  regularly  implies  that 
the  best  place  to  commune  with  veterum  scripta  was  a  villa  in  the  country.  Again  and 
again  his  letters  describe  the  joysofstudiousleisure  on  a  cool  suburban  estáte,  whether 
for  himself  or  his  literary  friends. 1U9  The  diversión  of  choice  for  many  rich  Romans 
vacationing  on  their  estafes  was  hunting.  But  Symmachus,  like  Pliny  before  him,  dis- 
claimed;  botli  interes  t  and  expertise,  and  ailects  to  be  heve  that  his  closer  friends  like 
wise  devoted  their  country  trips  to  reading  rather  than  hunting.200 

Symmachus  and  his  friends  were  following  a  social  pattern  that  goes  back  through 
Pliny  to  the  age  of  the  Repubiic.  Cicero  and  his  peers  regularly  kept  their  libraries  m 
their  various  villas,  where  they  did  their  serious  reading  and  writing.  We  have  already 
glanced  at  the  library  in  Lucullus's  Tusculan  villa,  and  Cicero  is  known  to  have  had 
libraries  in  at  least  four  of  his  villas.  When  at  his  Cumanum  he  would  use  the  rich 
library  in  Sullas  villa,  then  owned  by  his  friend  Faustus  Sulla.201  A  number  of  Pliny  s 
letters  quite  straightforwardly  identify  country  retreats  with  the  leisurc  to  read  and 
write.202  Tlie  fact  that  so  many  busts  and  statues  of  famous  writers  and  phüosophers 
have  been  found  in  excavatians  at  villa  sites  likewise  suggests  that  this  is  where  their 
owners  liked  to  do  their  read¡ng.2W  But  there  was  an  importan t  shift  of  emphasis  bet- 
ween  the  age  of  Cicero  and  the  age  ofSymmachus.  For  Cicero,  learned  leisure  was  a 
poor  aiternative  to  a  Ufe  in  politics.2lM  For  Symmachus  as  for  many  members  ofthe  late 
Román  élite,  "an  affectation  was  studiously  maintained  that  the  burdeos  of  responsi- 
biíity  entailed  by  the  possession  of  publie  office  were  an  unwelcome  intrusión  upon  a 
senator  ’s  leisure.”20' 

Symmachus  consistently  represents  the  study  of  literature  as  a  prívate,  leisure 
activity  of  gentlemen,  prosecuted  on  their  estatus  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  life,  relaxa¬ 
ron  from  the  cares  of  publie  office  or  prívate  business.  “While  you  leave  Rome  for 
court,"  he  writes  to  Eutropius,  “1  am  settling  down  to  read  in  my  suburban  retreat” 


199.  Kroll  1891;  me  ¡ti  ¡ecessu  anteurbciiw  mherui  lectiom...  vwem  scnnwus  íui  veterum  ¡cripta  fuuguii- 
tur...  inierventus  fatnibaris  negotii  rupli  otium  meum,  iii.  50  (tu  Eutropius);  tibí  et  rustican  et  erudito 
piurimum  licet,  iv.  31  (to  Protadius);  [agrí  i¡uia)  et  itera praestat  solubritalem  et  pabuíum  hitionis,  v.78 
(to  Hesperius);  iv.  44  (to  Minervius);  viu.  11  (to  Lucillus);  vii.  18. 3  (to  Attalus).  On  the  material 
evidente  for  all  these  villas,  see  Sfamcni  2006. 

aoo.  i.  53  and  i.  47. 1  picture  Praetextatus  reading  rather  than  hunting  on  his  estatcs;  iv.  t8. 1-1  repeats  the 
claim  for  Protadius;  ef.  Pliny,  Ep.  1. 6  (to  Tacitas), 

101.  Rawson  198S,  40-41;  Clrimal  1909,  Fedeli  in  Cavallo  19SS, 34 -38;  Casson  1001, 69-73. 

202.  Epp.  i.  3;  i.  ix;  tx.  36;  Grimal  1969.  421-22;  Hofler  «999.  29-44  (“Villas:  Faetones  of  Literature*)j 
Méthy  1007, 373  78. 

203.  Neudeckor  1988, 64-74;  Zanker  1995, 203-13;  Stirling  2005;  Marzano  2007, 96  io¡. 

204.  André  1966,179-334. 

205.  Maltliews  1973.  9;  McGeachy  1942,  44-45'  Not  that  senators  actually  avoided  publie  office:  Roda 
1985,95-108. 


Unfortunately,  some  personal  business  carne  up,  and  he  had  to  put  his  books  asido 
¡ytd  retum  to  town.206  Two  Livy  subscriptions  and  anotlier  in  manuscripts  of 
¿agutines  De  trirütate  bearwitness  to  work  done  on  country  estafes.  We  have  already 
touched  on  the  Epigrammata  Bobiensia,  prominently  featuring  work  by  the  nonage- 
03nan  Naucellius.  Those  who  had  expected  exciting  new  light  on  the  pagan  reviva! 
vvere  tobe  sadly  disappointed.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  these  poems,  as  Peter 
gfown  shrewdly  remarked,  is  precisely  "that  they  have  nothing  new  to  con  tribute; 
theymirror  exactly  this  quiet  world,  dominated  in  its  literary  expression  by  the  cradi- 
tional  forms  of  the  good  lile”207  It  is  summed  up  in  poem  5: 

hic  studia  et  Musís  otia  amica  colo .. . 
vivere  sic  placidamque  iuvat  proferre  senectam, 
docta  revolventem  scripta  virum  veterum. 

Here  1  pursue  my  studies  and  my  leisure  devoted  to  the  Muses . . .  Thus  1  delight 
tolive  and  extend  my  calm  oíd  age,  re -reading  the  learned  books  ofthe  writers 
ofold. 

Nohint  of  a  pagan  agenda.  Naucellius  just  sat  in  the  shade  somewhere  on  his  estáte  at 
Spoleto  quietly  reading  and  rereading  the  "learned  books  of  the  oíd  writers."  In  the 
preface  to  a  monograph  on  the  meters  of  Horace,  the  grammarian  Servius  daims  that 
it  was  "when  1  was  at  my  leisure  in  Campania”20*  that  he  tumed  to  Horace.  That  is  to 
say,  aping  the  ways  of  his  betters,  he  represents  what  is  dearly  a  piece  ofscholarly 
researchas  the  casual  product  ofa  few  days’  Leisure  in  the  country.209 

This  notion  of  gentlemanlystudious  leisure  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  pagan  s. 
lhe  best-docuraented  Christian  example  has  already  been  cited:  Augustine  and  his 
followers  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  his  conversión  at  Cassiacum.210  So  too 
Paulinus  of  Ñola  in  the  early  days  of  his  withdrawal  from  publie  Life:  "after  I  finally 
seemed  to  win  rest  from  calumnies  and  wanderings,  unbusied  by  publie  affairs  and  far 
from  the  din  of  the  marketplace,  I  enjoycd  the  leisure  of  country  Life,  surrounded  by 
pleasant  peace"2'1  Another  letter  of  Paulinus  describes  how  his  firiend  Aper,  "spending 
httlc  tíme  in  cities,  grew  to  love  the  intímate  remoteness  of  the  silent  countryside,  not 
putting  leisure  before  business  or  withdrawing  from  what  is  useful  to  the  church, 
but  avoiding  the  bustle  of  the  churches  which  almost  rival  the  crowds  of  the  forum” 
(Ep.  38.  io).  Symmachus’s  Christian  friend  Mallius  Theodorus  withdrew  from  a 


loó.  Symm.  Ep.  iii.  50. 

207.  P,  Brown  1961, 1-2. 

208.  cuín  in  Compartía  o tiarer,  GL  iv.  468. 6. 

209-  As  acutely  noted  by  Kaster  1988, 66. 

210.  P.  Brown  1967, 115-16;  Christiamie  vítete  otium,  in  Augustine’s  own  phrase,  Retrae!,  i.  1. 1. 
111  Ep.$.  4,  trans.  Walsh;  Fontame  1971, 571-601. 
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distinguished  public  carcer  to  "dedícate  his  leisure  to  the  Muses"  (otía  Musís),  ¡n  t|le 
words  oí  his  panegyrist  Claudían.  The  preface  to  Rufinuss  translatíon  of  Ongens 
commentary  on  Numbers  reveáis  him  in  the  company  of  his  aristocratic  patrons  on 
one  of  Melanias  estates  in  Sicily,  translating  Origen  while  Alaric  bumed  Rhegium  0n 
the  other  side  of  the  straits.'1' 

By  the  cióse  oí  the  century  the  rising  tide  of  asceticisrn  rendered  the  notion  of 
Christian  withdrawal  to  the  peaceful  comfort  and  abundance  of  an  aristocratic  estáte 
problematic.-1*  Hiere  is  no  mention  ot  leisure  or  villas  in  the  biography  of  an  early 
ftfth-century  aristocratic  "drop-out”  like  the  younger  Melania.  But  in  386  Augustine, 
Cassiacum  dialogues  frequently  allude  to  discussions  taking  place  in  the  luxuriou* 
warmth  of  batlis,  and  we  hear  offine  baths  on  one  of  the  African  estates  of  the  eider 
Melania,  decorated  with  a  poem  inscribed  by  the  celebrated  society  calligrapher 
Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus.2M  As  we  have  already  seen,  while  “at  leisure”  ( otiosi )  dur- 
ing  the  course  of  their  philosophícal  discussions,  Augustine’s  little  Christian  band 
devoted  many  entire  days  and  a  part  of  every  day  to  reviewing  the  Aeneid — a  remarte- 
able  real-life  parallel  to  Macrobiuss  Hctionalsymposium. 

A  number  of  consequences  may  be  drawn.  First,  the  centrality  of  the  country 
retreat  tn  this  conception  of  literary  atium  spectacularly  underlines  the  elite  nature  of 
the  culture  it  fostered.  It  is  precisely  the  fací  that  it  was  above  all  a  social  marker  that 
explaíns  why  the  traditional  culture  was  so  enthusiastically  embraced  by  Christian 
members  and  would-be  members  of  that  same  elite.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  unlikely 
even  to  have  occurred  to  pagans  to  use  the  culture  they  shared  as  a  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  their  Christian  peers— much  less  to  proselytize  their  inferiors.2,s  It  was 
the  oníy  culture  there  was.  The  idea  that  love  of  the  dassics  formed  a  bond  between 
pagans  in  particular  rather  than  members  of  the  elite  in  general  is  neither  probable  in 
itself  ñor  borne  out  by  the  available  evidence.  It  follows  that  the  notion  of  aristocrats 
(of  all  people)  propagating"  this  culture  scarcely  makes  sense,  It  was  only  a  fraction 
of  his  peers  to  whom  Symmachus  wrote  his  "literary"  letters— and  some  of  them  were 
Christians. 


m.  Claudían,  Pan.  TJicoii.  61-66;  Wilson  1990,  218. 

113.  See  especiallyTroui  19S8,  131-46. 

114.  Aug.  C.  Acá, i  iü.  1. 1;  De  beata  vita  i.  6;  iii.  17;  De  ord  1.  8. 15;  ii.  6. 19;  AL  no  R  with  Cutieron  1991, 

140-44. 

115.  As  pointed  out  m  Ch.  13,  texts  without  word  división  and  punetuation  were  in  any  case  maecessible 
to  any  but  those  trained  írom  ehildhood  to  use  them. 
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'Hiere  is  no  questíon  that  the  fourth  century  saw  a  revival  of  Latín  literature.  It  could 
hardlybe  otherwise.  Aíter  the  nadir  of  the  third  century  there  was  only  one  way  to  go. 
But  in  much  of  the  modero  literature  it  has  been  widely  characterized  as  a  pagan 
revival  and  associated  with  the  aristocracy  of  late  fourth- century  Rome,  reacting  to 
the  threat  of  Christianity.  This  is  perhaps  the  single  mosfc  serious  obstacle  to  a  true 
understanding  of  this  important  development. 

Barfyin  the  second  century  the  direction  of  Latín  letters  began  to  change  sharply,  to 
moveaway  from  the  rhetoric  and  point  and  polish  of  the  so- cali ed  “Sílver  Age"  toward 
archaisni-The  term  "Silver  Age"  is  modem,  and  many  no  longer  consider  it  ahelpfril  label, 
.ittributingas  it  does  a  greater  homogeneity  to  the  literature  of  the  first  century  ajd.  than 
it  actually  possessed.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  to  do  justicc  to  the  vanety  of  first- 
century literature,  but  rather  to  trace  the  fortune  ofa  few  of  its  most  conspicuous  repre* 
sentatives,  mainly  poets,  who  share  an  artiíiciahty,  a  striving  for  effect,  a  taste  for  exotic 
leamíng,  bravura  descriptíons,  and  impassioned  speeches  that  does  set  them  apart. 

There  had  always  been  a  strain  of  archaism  in  Latín  literatura.1  It  is  enough  to 
mention  Sallust,  Vergil,  and  Tacitus.  Oíd  and  even  obsolete  words  were  thought  to 
convey  the  appropriate  degree  of  dignity  for  a  history  of  Rome's  past  or  an  epic  poem. 
But  whathad  formerly  been  no  more  than  one  prominent  element  in  the  style  of  his- 
tonography  and  epic  became  the  all-pervading  goal  of writers  in  every  genre  in  th  e  age 
oFFronto  and  Aulus  Gellius.  Some  have  thought  that  the  second-century  archaizing 
movement  could  be  explained  solely  in  terms  of  an  internal  development  within  Latín 
literature,  as  the  gradual  victory  of  this  archaizing  tendeney  over  all  others. 

This  expbnation  is  surely  inadequate.  An  affectatíon  for  linguistic  archaisms  is  one 
thing,  the  utter  rejection  of  the  literature  of  the  preceding  century  quite  another.  And 
yet  this  is  just  what  some  Latín  writers  of  the  second  century  did.  It  cannot  be  a  coi.i- 
cidence  that  Greek  literature  was  undergoing  a  similar  change  of  direction  at  this  time: 
the  movement  we  know  as  the  Second  Sophistic.  The  archaizing  movement  is  best 
explained  as  a  combinaban  of  both  these  factors.  On  the  one  hand,  Latín  writers  of 


1.  Marache  1952;  Lebek  1970;  Holford-Strevens  1003. 
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*“77b  P  t0  “dedi'ate  his  leisure  “  ^  Muses"  My*)  in  * 

-ords  ai  his  pailegyrist  Claodian.  The  preface  ,o  Rufinuss  irauslation  of  ** 

7777  °"  NU‘"bm  ^  ,1Ím  ¡n  'he  "f  his  "¡«ocratic  patroneo» 

ne  o  Melbas  Bstatól  SIcily,  rraustatag  Origen  whlle  Alarle  burned  rL^  " 
Cht  other  sido  of  the  straits.:u  °  111  °n 

By  the  cióse  of  the  century  the  risrng  tide  ofascetici.nl  rendered  the  noüon  « 
Chnstian  wtthdrawal  to  the  peaceful  comfort  and  abondance  of  an  ari.tocratic  e  , 
pro! demarre.- Uere  n0  rnention  ofleisure  or  villa,  in  rhe  biogmphy  of  an  7 

hfth-cenrury  ar,s,„cra.ic  “drop-onf  bke  üre  younger  Melania.  Bu.  i„  386  Attgus 
Cassracuni  dulogue.  frequentlg  alinde  to  di.cus.ion.  .aking  place  in  the  luxun 
warmth  of  baths,  and  we  hear  of  fine  bath.  o„  one  of  the  African  e,7  of^J 
Melania,  decora.ed  with  a  poem  imcnbed  by  the  celebra.ed  .ocie.,,  calltgraph 
buriu.  Dionysius  FilocaIus.!M  A.  we  have  airead,  .een,  while  "a.  Icisu7  (o^)  Íl 
tng  the  conree  of  their  philo.ophical  di.cu.sion.,  Augustine’s  little  Chiban  b»d 
evote  „re  day.  and  a  part  of  every  day  .o  revierving  the  Ae„eW-a7ÍJ 

ablc  real-li/e  parallel  to  Macrobiuss  fíetional  symposium. 

A  number  of  consequences  may  be  draw„,  First,  the  centrality  of  the  countrv 
a  rea.  tlns  conceptúan  of  literary  oUum  .pectacularl,  underline.  the  elite  natura  of 
fire  culture  ,t  fostered.  I,  i.  preci.ely  tire  fact  tha.  i.  „a.  above  all  a  social  marker  dra 
explanas  why  the  traditional  culture  was  so  enihusiastically  enrbraced  by  Chri.tian 
members  and  would-be  member.  of  that  same  elite.  For  the  same  reason  it  i.  unlikel, 

bll  t  777  “  Pa8aní  thC  CUltUre  ^  shared  “  a  weapon  in  the 
7  „  T"?  l  Christi“  fe»  to  proselytize  their  inferior,-  ltwas 

only  culture  there  was.  The  ¡dea  tha.  love  of  the  classics  formad  a  bond  between 

pagan.mpardcularraürerü.an  member.  of  the  ehteingenemli.nei.herprobaHel 
tsehnor  borne  ou,  by  the  available  evidence.  It  follow.  that  the  nohon  of  aristocrau 

77  PeüP  ^  ,Pr0Paglt¡ng  lWS  "■*»  sense.  I,  rvas  only  a  frac, ion 

c7Pr  ”  Vm,naChUS  OTOle  hiS  fetters  and  .orne  of  them  rvere 

m.  Clautiian,  Pan.  Theod  61-66;  Wilson  1990,  ¿,s. 
i'}-  See  especiaily  Trout  iyS8,  132-46. 

i,4‘  Ul  ’• **  6;  *  **  De  **  *•  «•  «  «•  *  »»  AL  no  R  With  Camerún  ,9j», 
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1 

There  is  no  question  that  the  fourth  century  saw  a  reviva]  of  Latín  literatura  It  could 
hardlybe  othenvise.  After  the  nadir  ofthe  third  century  there  was  only  one  way  to  go. 
Hut  in  much  of  the  modern  iiterature  it  has  been  widely  characterized  as  a  pagan 
rgvival  and  associated  with  the  aristocracy  of  late  fourth-century  Rome,  reacting  to 
the  threat  of  Christiamty.  Ihis  is  perhaps  the  single  most  seríous  obstacle  to  a  true 

understanding  of  this  important  development. 

Early  in  the  second  century  the  directíon  of  Latín  letters  began  to  change  sharply,  to 
move  away  from  the  rhetoric  and  point  and  polish  of  the  so-called  “Silver  Age"  toward 
archaism.The  term  “Silver  Age"  is  modern,  and  many  no  longer  consider  it  a  helphd  label, 
attribu  tingas  it  does  a  greater  homogeneity  to  the  Iiterature  ofthe  first  century  a.d.  than 
itactually  possessed.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  to  do  justíce  to  the  vanety  of  llrst- 
century  Iiterature,  but  rather  to  trace  the  fortune  of  a  few  of  its  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives,  mainly  poets,  who  share  an  ardficiaUty,  a  striving  for  effect,  a  taste  for  exoüc 
learning,  bravura  descriptíons,  and  impassioned  speeches  that  does  set  them  apart. 

Itere  had  always  been  a  strain  of  archaism  in  Latín  Iiterature.1  It  is  enough  to 
rnention  Sallust,  Vergil,  and  Taritus.  Oíd  and  even  obsolete  words  were  thought  to 
convey  the  appropriate  degree  of  dignity  for  a  historyof  Roraespast  or  an  epic  poem. 
But  what  had  formerly  been  no  more  than  one  prominent  element  in  the  style  of  his- 
toriography  and  epicbecame  the  all-pervadinggoal  ofwriters  in  everygenre  in  the  age 
of  Fronto  and  Aulus  Gellius.  Some  have  thought  that  the  second-century  archaizing 
movement  could  be  explained  solely  in  terms  of  an  internal  development  within  Latin 
Iiterature,  as  the  gradual  victory  of  this  archaizing  tendeney  over  all  others. 

This  explanaron  is  surely  inadequate.  An  aflectation  for  linguistíc  archaisms  is  one 
thing,  the  utter  rejection  of  the  Iiterature  ofthe  preceding  century  quite  another.  Aiid 
yet  this  is  just  what  some  Latín  writers  of  the  second  century  did.  It  cannot  be  a  coin- 
cidence  that  GreekUterature  was  undergoing  a  similar  change  ofdirection  at  this  tíme; 
the  movement  we  know  as  the  Second  Sophistíc.  The  archaizing  movement  is  best 
explained  as  a  combination  of  both  thesc  factors.  On  the  one  hand,  Latín  writers  of 


1.  Marache  1952;  Lebek  19701  Holford-Strevens  2003. 
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the  late  first  and  early  second  centuries  feit  dissatislied  with  the  increasing  stridencv 
and  artiliciality  of  Silver  Latín  poetry.  On  the  other,  they  could  not  but  be  impressed 
by  the  glitteríng  revival  of  Greek  letters.  And  the  key  to  the  Gceek  revival  had  been  a 
rejection  of  the  present  and  a  re t uní  to  the  great  oíd  writcrs  of  a  golden  age.  ]f  Latín 
writers  could  just  do  the  same,  perhaps  Latín  literature  would  be  restored  to  sanity.; 

But  however  disquieting  the  excesses  of  Silver  Latín  rhetoric,  it  was  not  possible  to 
renew  Latín  literature  simply  by  turning  back  the  dock.  The  Greek  classical  authors  to 
whom  the  Second  Sophistíc  looked  back — -Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucydides — were 
among  the  greatest  writers  of  all  tíme.  The  same  was  not  true  of  the  revered  models  of 
Pronto  and  Gellius:  Ennius,  Cato,  Acdus,  Ludlius,  Sisenna.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Romans  had  always  looked  backon  the  age  of  Ennius  and  Cato  as  a  moral  golden  age; 
but  as  literature,  the  writings  of  the  second  century  b.c.  were  not  classics  by  any  defi- 
nition.  For  all  tlieir  merits,  these  were  writers  fumbüng  for  a  style,  a  vocabulary  above 
all  for  an  identity,  as  they  sought  to  come  to  ternas  with  the  all  but  ovenvhelming 
influence  ofa  recently  discovered  Greek  literature. 

Imitatíon  of  these  early  Román  writers  could  not  form  the  basis  of  a  vital  Latín 
literature.  What  Latín  writingwe  havefrom  the  second  century  a.d.  seems  predomi- 
nantly  concemed  with  linguistic  archaism,  with  reproducing  quaint  and  frequently 
obsolete  words  and  forms  attested  in  second-century  writers  rather  than  curren! 
usage — the  latter  seldom  mentioned  without  a  shudder.’  Woriis,  not  ideas,  were  the 
business  oí  the  Antonine  man  of  letters.  The  only  notable  work  to  survive  from  this 
age,  signiíicantly  enough,  is  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  from  the  linguistic  point  oí 
view  an  unmistakable  child  of  the  archaizing  movement,  but  in  its  subject  matter  and 
treatment  a  versión  ofa  Greek  novel.  Indeed,  we  actuallyposscss  aversión  of  its  Greek 
originaL 

Tire  politícal  crisis  of  the  late  third  century  doubdess  had  its  effect.  Patronage  of  the 
arts  would  inevitably  be  affected  by  wars  and  inflation.  But  it  is  not  so  elear  that  such 
things  stop  writers  from  writing,  War  had  always  been  the  prime  theme  and  inspiration 
of ancient  historícal  writing,  and  the  third  century saw  the  production  ofa  large  number 
of  histories  in  Greek:  the  massive  chronicle  of  all  Román  history  compiled  by  Dio 
Cassiusj  Herodian  and  Dexippus.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Greek  provinces  suñered  less 
during  the  tliird-century  invasions.  Yet  unlike  Rome,  Athens  was  actual! y  besieged  by 
the  Herulian  Goths' — and  none  other  than  the  historian  Dexippus  led  the  Atheoian 
defense.2 * 4  Even  in  the  West,  the  second  and  third  centuries  produced  sorae  remarkable 
and  important  Christian  writers:  Minucius  Félix,  Tertullian,  Cyprian. 

It  is  particularly  striking  that  one  of  the  most  influential  íntellectual  movements  of 
Late  Antiquity  flourished  in  Rome  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  third-century  crisis:  the 
philosophical  revival  we  cali  Neopiatouism.  But  Plotinus  and  the  most  influential  of 

2.  Rtmell  1900, 13. 

i .  Marachc  íysi;  1957. 

4.  Millar  1969, 11-  29. 
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II  -As  (Porphyry  and  lambbchus)  were  Greeks.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  only 
^  Latín  literature  that  suffered  thls  catastrophic  decline  m  the  th„d  cenhtry. 

S£C  \ be  little  doubt  that  the  decline  owed  less  to  the  pubbc  m,sfo,htnes  of 

to  the  false  trail  laid  by  the  archaizing  movement.  This  tratl  led  nowhere, 

-T  where  is  where  secular  Latín  literature  went. 

"XX  P-t  of  two  centuries  the  post-Augus.au  poets  were  spurned  or 
a  td  Not  one  is  named  or  quoted  in  GelWs  Nortes  Atticae.  Bu.  by  the  and 
'C“  rU  th  century  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age  were  again  in  favor,  and  the  archarc 
0  ¡,  ecüpse.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  strands  in  the  story 

rnT It  “  revival  of  letters.  The  alnrost  complete  lack  of  secular  literature  m 
r  te  second  and  early  third  centuries  makes  i.  difficult  to  trace  the  story  of  the 
I  „■  of  the  archaizing  movement  and  the  tediscovery  of  the  post-Augustans. 
PÍ  wIs  nevet  expressly  repudiated,  bu.  in  practice  carne  iess  and  less  ,o 

Xs,.„  ^ 

k  ht  of  the  archaizing  movement,  Román  elite  educatíon  had  remame  J  basical  y 
ht  m  natute.  The  increasing  formaba  of  Román  pubbc  Ufe  cabed  fot  an  oven 
, .  varietv  of  sneeches.  By  the  end  of  the  third  century,  as  the  Corpus  of  the 
"  r^mvl,,  Latin  oLory  was  dearly  bourishing.  It  was  instable 
Lyone  with  a  .heretical  trainlng  who  chanced  to  pick  up  a  .ex.  of  Seneca,  Locan, 

JL*. — - — -  ““  T 

¡  fcVtth-oentury  North  Africa,  with  hls  dictionary  of  Repubbcan  Lahn  and 
vw  pLr Charisius, author  oían  influential ArsgmmmutM both probably  tn  the 
h7ofthe  fourth  century.'  Something  like  half  of  Charisius  — P"^ 
Vergil,  almos,  all  .he  others  from  Repubbcan  texis,  many  from  Enmus,  Naevus 
X Pacuvius,  and  other  archaic  writers.  Charisius’s  work  is  the  ~mh«n 
X  of  its  obvious  didactic  and  practical  goals.  In  |  ,  *3  (PP-  •»-*  ^ 
Charisius  gives  a  long  bs.  of  adverbs  with  supporting  iUustrattons^any 
obsolete.  To  take  two  at  tándem,  netas»*  is  cited  ftem  the  eider  Cato  and  Aftamus 
and  the  pirrase  obviar»  esse  from  Sallust,  Sisenna,  Cato,  and  Plautus.  No  explanation  ot 
thc  üst  is  olfeted;  no  hinl  (e.g.)  of  the  key  difference  that  ~  w* s  n 
obsolete  while  obvium  esse  remained  curren,  usage.  So  remóte  a^th0r't^^'^U^^^ 

^mba^reptoachedTiberiusfnrusingpervim-.in.teadofotóer.whrl .teto* 

Hadnan  is  cited  fot  the  suspicion  that  Mtcr  ,s  'not  Latin,  thongh  tt  tssrnd  o  oc  a 
Laberius.”  We  find  the  same  range  ofexamples  (Vergil  and  Repubbcan  writers)  m  the 
ArsgmmmaiKU  of  Diomedes,  perhaps  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  y. 

Rck“d7taHe„o8  ard  Sclimidt?  5  5  »  -  **  .,8»,  «  39*  W*  ^ 

correction  of  Chrestus  injerome,  Chron.  s.  a.  to  Chamius). 
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When  and  whcre  did  people  start  reading  again  the  books  that  had  been 
gathering  dust  through  most  of  the  second  and  third  centuries?  The  rnain  objec 
tions  to  the  modero  preoccupation  with  the  role  supposedly  playo d  by  the  pagín 
aristocracy  of  late  fourth-century  Rome  are  that  the  revival  (a)  began  long  bef0re 
then,  (b)  in  many  dilferent  parts  of  the  Román  world,  and  (c)  had  nothing  to  J 
with  paganism  or  (d)  Román  aristócrata.  Indeed,  sume  of  the  lirst  signs  of  a  rekin 
dled  interest  in  post-Augustan  writers  come  from  cultivated  Christian  writers 
Aristocrats  after  all  are  usually  at  best  patrons  rather  than  initiators  of  literary 
movements. 

Aiready  under  Constantine,  Lactantíus  quotes  several  times  from  Ovid  (both 
Fasii  and  Metamorphoses) ,  Pursius  once,  and  two  Unes  each  fromjuvenal  and  Lucan 
by  ñame.  It  is  true  that  the  passage  he  cites  as  Lucan  is  in  fact  Ovid,  thoughhe  does 
cite  a  couple  of  Unes  of  Lucan  anonymously  in  the  following  paragraph.'Tn  a  scep- 
tical  analysis  of  Lactantíus  s  knowledge  of  Latín  poetry,  Ogilvie  was  inclined  to 
suspect  that  he  foundjuvenal  and  Lucan  in  a  commonplace  book.  He  was  nght  to 
be  sceptical  about  Lactantiuss  quotations  of  Ennius,  Lucilius,  Naevius,  and 
Plautus,  most  of which  he  may  well  have  got  from  Cicero  or  other  intermediaries.6 7 8 
But  the  passages  ofOvid  and  Lucan  he  transposes  both  concern  Osiris,  and  what 
sort  of  intermediary  would  quote  passages  about  pagan  gods  from  authors  fcw 
people  were  reading?  The  answer  is  surely  that  he  confused  quotations  jotted  down 
in  his  own  commonplace  book.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lactantíus  read  (at 
least  some)  Lucan  and  Juvenal  for  himself — though  only  in  part  because  they  were 
coming  back  into  íashion.  More  important,  he  was  searching  for  ammunition  to 
attack  pagan  ism. 

Just  so  at  about  the  same  time  Eusebius  was  conducting  an  even  more  ambitious 
search  through  hundreds  of  neglected  and  unfashionable  Greek  texts,  both  Classical 
and  Hellenistic,  while  preparing  his  Evangélica!  Preparativa  and  Demonüraiim* 
A  century  earlier  Tcrtullian  had  read  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Tacitas  as  well  as  Juvenal 
for  the  same  reason.9  This  is  why  Lactantíus  tumed  to  Cicero's  De  natura  deorum, 
Lucretius,  Euhemerus  (in  Ennius’s  translation),  and  prophetic  works  iike  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  and  Hermética.10 

Still  under  Coiistantine,  we  ñnd  the  Spanish  presbyter  luvencus  imitating  Ovid, 
Lucan,  Statius,  and  even  Siíius  and  Valerius  Flaccus  in  his  Evangdia ,  dated  by  Jerome 
to  329-30.  luvencus  ÍS  untypical  in  a  dilferent  way:  as  an  epic  poet,  he  had  a  particular 


6.  D:t>.  Inst.  1. 11. 10-11;  Ovid,  Aíct.  y.  693;  Luc.  9. 158-59. 

7.  Ogilvie  1978,7-19. 

8.  Carnker  zooj;  Kofssyiooo. 

9.  Barnei  1971, 101-4. 

10.  Ogilvie  1978,  Ch.  í  .uid  5,  piibim. 
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.....  tn  familiarize  himself  with  the  Latín  epic  tradition.11  His  principal  poetic 

|pOk1' c  ti* 

¡ource  and  model  was  unquestionably  Vergil,  imitated  on  every  page.  Nonethelesspt 
■  ¿ear  that  texts  from  the  entire  range  of  post-Augustan  poetry  were  available  vvlu-re 
jnJwhen  both  Lactantíus  and  luvencus  wrote, 

Lactantíus  was  presumably  educated  in  his  native  Africa.  It  is  suggestive  thatanother 
P^t- 10  show  early  knowledge  of  the  post-Augustans  was  also  an  African,  Nemesianus, 
v,TÍtingin  the  280S.  Like  luvencus,  Nemesianus  too  tumed  overwhelmingly  to  Vergil. 
Indeed, he  seems  to  have  set  himself  explidtly  in  the  Vergilian  succession,  with  a  set  of 
Pdfigurí.a  didactic  poem  (C yrtegdica),  and  the  promise  of  an  epic  on  the  deeds  of  the 
short  lived  emperors  Carinus  and  Numerian.*1  While  affecting  the  odd  archaism  (oJIis 
and  mage,  Cy«.  264  and  3x7),  Nemesianus  was  clearly  familiar  with  Statius,  both  Silvae 
and  'Ihebaid.  He  has  to  be  seen  as  a  harbinger  of  the  fourth-century  renaissance.  The 
authorof  the  perhaps  early  fourth-century  Pervigilium  Veneris  also  knew  Statius.15 

As  for  luvencus,  even  withoutjerome’s  reference  to  his  "mostdistinguished  birth,'* 
his  many  ñames  and  praenomen  (C.  Vettius  Aquilinus  luvencus)  would  have  sug- 
gested  an  oíd  family  and  so  the  best  education  raoney  could  buy.H  It  is  natural  to 
assume  that  he  was  related  to  Vettius  Aquilinus  eos.  286.  In  general  the  elite  culture  of 
the  Román  world,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  homoge- 
neous.But  just  as  Valerius  Probus  was  encouraged  to  find  archaíc  authorsstill  popular 
in  midfirst-century  Berytus,IS  so  it  may  be  that  the  post-Augustans  continued  to  be 
read  in  some  of  the  more  remóte  outposts  of  empire  after  they  had  fallen  ou  t  offashion 
in  Rome.  We  might  expect  to  find  Tacitus  and  Pliny  holding  their  own  against  the 
archaizing  tide  in  Gaul,  and  Seneca  and  Lucan  in  Spain.  Paradoxically,  however,  it  may 
have  been.  the  Christians  who  firststarted  shaking  the  dust  offsuch  texts. 

According  to  A.  Wlosok,  in  turning  to  Cicero  and  Vergil,  respectively,  Lactantíus 
and  Nemesianus  represent  a  new  Classicism.  This  seems  an  odd  perspective,  given 
that  most  archaizers  respectad  Cicero  and  Vergil.  Lactantíus  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Seneca  as  well  as  Cicero.16 1  should  prefer  to  emphasize  the  tilting  of  the  balance  away 
from  archaism.  A  half-century  earlier,  for  example,  in  addition  to  Cicero,  Minucias 
belix  admired  both  Fronto  and  Frontos  béte  noire  Seneca. 

Other  indications  can  be  seenin  early  fourth-century  Gaul.  Gaul  had  suffered  badly 
from  the  unrest  of  the  third  century,  and  Constantius  I  devoted  much  efFort  to  restoring 

11.  Por  example,  Iuv.  iv.  115  nutrímiiui  pinguia  jUiinmat  -  Ov,  Mel.  15. 351  ahmentaque  pinguíajiainmae;  hiv. 
ii,  179  -  Aid.  7. 90;  Iuv,  i.  >75  =  Theb.  10.109  (cncli  secreta) ¡  Iuv.  i.  113  =  Ikeb.  i.  351  (tenebrosa  volumina); 
Iuv.  ¡ii.  130  -  Theb.  7, 810;  Iuv.  iii.  390  -  Aek.  1. 198;  Iuv.  iv.  611  =  Theb.  10. 580  (sententia  valgi);  i.  8  =  Luc . 
1. 119  =  ü,  105  {vergentibus  anuís);  Iuv.  i.  68i  =  Sil.  15-  13S  (pw  prona);  Iuv.  i.  499  =  VaL  Hace.  1. 673 
(co nsurgere  in  iras);  Iuv.  ii.  66  =  VaL  Flacc.  1. 4 88  (dona  saiuiis).  Many  parallels  are  cited  inj.  Huemer  s 
edilion  of  1891;  but  see  the  reservations  in  Green  1006, 10-13. 
n.  Cyn,  58-81;  K.  Smolak  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  §  555. 

•3-  On  the  PV,  see  Cameron  1984. 

l4.  nabilissimi  generis  Hispanus,  De  vir.  ili  84;  for  a  brief  account,  Herzog  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  §  56?; 

for  much  more  detail,  see  now  Green  1006, 1-134. 

■j.  Sute.  Granan.  14. 1,  with  Kaster's  note. 

I6-  Ogilvie  1978, 73-77- 
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schools  and  educación  there.  Tlie  State  thus  contributed  to  tlie  revival  of  culture  ia  thc 
last  decade  of  the  tliird  century.  Our  knowledge  of  Constantiuss  rebuilding  of  (|le 
schools  of  Gaul  derives  from  lite  earliest  of  the  so-called  Panegyrici  Latini,  a  Corpus  of 
eleven  Gallic  panegyrics  dating  from  289  to  389.17  Not  even  the  earliest  of  these  panegy 
rists  were  real  archaizers.  Their  models  were  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny.  That  is  to 
say,  they  saw  thcmsdves  in  the  logical  and  historical  tradition  of  Román  oratory  ¡t 
developed  from  the  late  Republic  into  the  early  empire.  'Ihe  Corpus  as  we  have  it  \vas 
probably  assembled  by  the  Gaul  Pacatus  Drepanius,  whose  panegyric  011  Iheodosius 
the  latest  in  time  (389),  stands  in  second  place,  inunediately  after  Pliny ’s  on  Trajín 
Even  the  earliest  members  of  the  corpus,  nos.  10  (2)  and  11  (3)  by  Mamertinus  on 
Maximian  in  289  and  291,  show  Pliny  s  iníluence.18  It  is  not  surprising  that  local  patri- 
otism  kep  t  study  of  Pliny  s  oratory  alive  regardless  of  literary  fashions  elsewhere. 

The  schools  of  Gaul  enjoyed  a  htgh  reputation  throughout  the  fourth  century; 
Román  aristocrats  would  send  their  sons  to  Gallic  rather  than  Román  professors 
Symmachus  himself had  studied  with  a  Gallic  rhetor,  and  he  made  his  own  son  do  the 
same.w  Tlie  best-known  representa  ti  ve  of  the  culture  of  mid  fourth-century  Gaul  is 
Ausonius  (as  we  have  seen  in  Ch.  10. 3). 

Ausoaius  has  often  been  classifted  as  an  honorary  or  one-tíme  member  of  the 
"circle"  of  Symmachus.  This  is  doubly  misleading.  in  the  hrst  place,  Ausonius  (born 
ca.  310)  was  a  full  generation  older  than  Symmachus  (born  ca.  340),  and  he  certainly 
derived  his  culture  from  the  schools  of  Gaul,  not  from  contact  with  Symmachus.  In 
the  second  place,  Ausonius  was  a  Christian.  He  does  not  parade  his  Christianltyin  his 
writings,  to  be  sure,  but  that  does  not  justify  the  sneers  of  those  moderns  who  have 
dismissed  him  as  a  lukewarm  or  nominal  Christian,  and  in  efl’ect  treated  his  works  as 
evidence  of  pagan  tastes.  This  is  an  unhelpful  perspective,  less  because  (trivially)  it  is 
unfair  to  Ausonius  as  a  person,  than  because  (more  important)  it  dellects  attention 
from  the  well-documented  phenomenon,  of  which  Ausonius  is  no  more  than  the 
most  conspicuous  example,  of  enthusiasm  for  ciassical  culture  among  Christians, 
especially  Gallic  Christians.  After  all,  Ausonius’s  favorite  and  best-known  pupil, 
Paulinus  of  Ñola,  a  deeply  committed  and  active  Christian,  was  (if  with  a  less  easy 
consciente)  scarcely  less  well  read  in  at  any  rate  the  Latín  classics  than  his  teacher. 
Paulinus  s  ffiend  Suipicius  Severus  was  also  a  man  of  wide  ciassical  culturen" 

A  Renaissance  catalogue  of  Ausonius’s  works  discovered  in  1971  mentions  the  tilles  of 
four  hitherto  unknown:  (i)  a  poetical  history  of  usurpers  (De  imperatoribus  res  novas  moli- 
lis)  from  Decius  and  Diodetian,  ''according  to  Eusebius  of  Nantes”;  (2)  a  chronide  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  day;  (3)  a  book  on  the  ñames  of  Hebrew  and 
Athenian  months;  and  (4)  a  book  on  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews  and  interpretations 


17.  Por  an  up-  to-datu  summary  account,  Sdunidt  in  Herzog  and  Sdmudt  s  5  1*5—98;  Rees  2001. 

18.  Klotz  1911,  535. 

19.  Sy  trun.  £/>.  ix.  88. 3;  vi.  34;  Haarhof  1920;  Étienne  1962, 235-64. 

10.  Creen  1971,  Ch.  2-3;  SundilTe  1983, 55-70. 


fHebrev/names'21  Eusebius  of Nantes  (Nanneticus)  looks  like  the  man  citedby  Evagrius 
jbr  a  history  of  the  emperors  from  Octavian  to  Carus  (283),  one  of  whose  two  fragmente 
describes  a  siege  ofTours  (notfar  from  Nantes)  in  the  250S.22  This  would  explain  the  odd 
phrasc  res  novas  molitís.  In  the  ordinary  way  a  history  of  usurpers  mightseem  very  strange,” 
j,ut  ,t  would  be  natural  enough  for  Ausonius  to  have  celebrated  the  series  ofusurperswho 
^ted  the  so-called  Gallic  Empire  of  260-74,  presumably  treated  in  some  detail  by 
gusebius.  The  world  chronide  points  to  Christian  iníluence,  more  particularly  to  the 
Chronide  of  the  olher  Eusebius  (of  Caesarea),  who  also  wrote  an  influential  work  On  thc 
place-naines  in  Holy  Scripture,  perhaps  a  source  for  the  book  on  Hebrew  traditions  and 
naines-  If  these  new  tilles  reflect  authentic  lost  works  of  Ausonius,  they  would  add  a  new 


Jnnenson  to  Ausonius’s  Christian  culture. 

To  retum  to  his  "pagan”  (better  secular)  culture,  Ausonius  knew  al)  the  usual 
school  authors  (Vergil  by  heart,  as  his  erotic  Vergil  cento  shows,  composed  in  just  one 
day— without  a  concordance).  He  also  knew  all  the  Silver  Age  poets:  he  quotes  easiiy 
and  often  from  Seneca,  Lucan,  Statius,  Juvenal,34  and,  like  his  colleagues  the  Gallic 


panegyrists,  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  younger  Pliny.  Little  or  nothing  survives 
from  Ausonius's  youth,  but  it  would  be  implausible  to  suppose  that  he  árst  read  all 
these  writers  in  later  life.  The  two  panegyrics  on  Maximian  (10  and  n)  OÍ289  and  291 
are  both  heavily  infiuenced  by  Cicero  and  Vergil;”  number  u  contains  an  urunistak* 
able  quotation  from  Ovid’s  Heroidesj26  number  10  (321)  contains  at  least  one  unmis- 
takableecho  of  Lucan; 27  and  number  6  (310)  seems  to  have  known  Tacitus”  Ausonius 
tooseems  to  echo  one  or  two  Tacitean  epigrams.” 

The  implication  is  ciear:  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Gaul  had  already 
experienced  a  full-scale  revival  of  early  imperial  Latín  litera  ture. 


3 

Over  the  past  few  decades  much  careful  research  has  been  devoted  to  trackíng 
down  dassical  allusions  in  the  works  of  late  antique  writers  (especially  Jerome  anc 
Augustine),  picking  up  a  line  of  research  generally  left  in  abeyance  since  the  nineteenth 


11-  See  Reeve  1977, 111-10;  and  Green  1981, 116-36. 

11.  FHGV.  11-13  =  FGrH  101;  the  identity  of  this  Eusebius  has  been  much  discussed:  Slvan  ¡99z;  Burgess 
1993- 

13  Naturally  one  thinks  of  thc  HA,  though  its  usurpers  are  interspersed  with  its  legitímate  emperors. 

14-  See  the  testimonia  in  the  editions  ofSchenkl,  Peiper,and  Prete;  Green  1991;  Green  1977. 
i$-  Klotz  1911,  536-39, 547-48,  550,  sss,  S*4-  Klotz  s  suggested  Ennian  reminiscences  (539)  we  hardly 
persuasive. 

J6.  Klotz  19»,  S31-40.  ubi  silvas  fuere,  iam  seges  est,  Pan.  Luí.  xi  (3).  15. 3  -  iam  seges  ett  ubi  Traía  fuit,  Ovio. 

Her.  i.  sj;  on  the  dates,  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994, 41-43, 76-79- 
17-  Pan.  x  (4)  29.  5,  sorwí  ictibus  umba  -  Luc.  6. 191;  Bonaria  íysS,  497-99»  ib.  30.  1  ~  Luc.  2.  209-19; 
Vinchesi  1979, 5;  Ovid,  Klotz  539- 

*8.  Pan.  vi.  (7).  9. 2;  Baldwin  1980, 175-80;  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994, 131  n.  40  (211-14  for  the  date). 

W.  Caes,  (xxiii)  u,  .<14-55, 85,  with  Green  1991, 558, 560, 563, 565. 
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century.  But  individual  writers  have  usually  been  treated  in  isolation,  or  at  most  com 
pared  with  one  other  writer  for  speciiic  Likes  or  dislikes.  Ihe  results  of  these  sepárate 
investigations  have  yet  to  be  systematically  combined  inte  one  picture.  Still  fegg  |Us 
any  attempt  been  made  to  compare  the  readinghabits  of  Christians  and  pagaos  Those 
who  haveseen  pagans  expioiting  pagan  literatura  as  a  weapon  ¡n  the  struggle  against 
Christianity  scem  not  to  have  notíced  that  educated  Christians  were  reading  aU  the 
same  books. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  literary  ímitation  have  been  much  studied  in  recent 
years.’0  This  chapter  is  not  concerned  with  such  questions;  i  te  solé  purpose  is  to  ilis- 
cover  which  classical  writers  were  known  to  fourth-  and  early  fifth-century  wnters  and 
members  of  the  elite.  To  this  end  I  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish  unconscious 
echoes  from  delibérate  ¡mitations  or  even  direct  quotations  (for  more  on  these  distinc- 
tions,  Ch.  20.  ó).  Of  course,  whíle  it  is  obvious  that  quotations  or  allusions  prove 
knowledge  (of  asort),  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  their  absence  proves  ignorance.Even  the 
best-read  writers  are  not  obliged  to  quote  or  allude  to  everything  they  have  read.  Yet 
the  argument  from  silence  is  stronger  than  it  might  seem.  The  literary  culture  that  was 
so  indispensable  to  Che  late  Román  elite  was  based  on  deep  knowledge  of  a  limiied 
range  of  texts  rather  than  a  more  general  knowledge  of  a  wider  range  (see  p,  487).  And 
it  was  evidenüy  considered  desirable  to  advertise  this  knowledge,  sometimes  in  what 
might  be  considered  a  rather  crude  way.  Syrrunachus,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  positively 
stutf  their  letters  to  more  learned  correspondents  with  learned  quotations,  while  not 
bothering  when  writing  to  those  who  would  not  recognize  such  dispiays  (Ch.  10. 4). 

Members  of  the  elite  undoubtedly  tookpains  to  advertise  their  culture  by  quoting 
or  alluding,  whether  to  figures  from  Greek  or  Román  mythology,  history,  or  philos- 
ophy,  or  verbal  allusions  to  classical  texts.  Jerome  seems  to  have  kept  a  special  notebook 
for  quotations  and  allusions  suitable  to  the  severa!  score  often  very  elabórate  prefaces 
with  which  he  adorned  his  works  (Ch.  20.  6).  All  educated  people  were  expected  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  quotations  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  Terence,  and  (above  al!) 
Vergil,  the  more  cultivated  to  a  wider  range  of  texts  as  well.  Direct  quotation  is  unprob- 
lematic,  but  (asweshallsee)  it  is  not  uncommon  tofind  quotations  taken  at  secondhaml 
from  some  intermediary  who  is  not  mentioned.  Such  quotations  are  not  therefore  evi- 
dence  for  firsthand  familiarity  with  the  author  quoted.  Ñor  ¡s  it  just  the  uneducated 
who  do  thisj  one  of  theworst  olfenders  is  the  most  learned  man  ofhis  day,  Jerome. 

We  may  begin  with  the  decline  of  the  archaizing  movement.  Terence  (the  main 
schoohauthoraíter  Vergil)  is  perhaps  the  only  Republican  poet  Jerome,  Ambrose,and 
Augustine  really  knew  at  firsthand.31  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Ausonius  still  read 
the  archaic  poets.  Dut  his  quotations  of  Ennius  are  limited  to  one  ofhis  donnish  tours 


30.  Most  reten!  wurk  h.is  been  devnied  u>  the  poets:  e.g.,  Hinds  1998;  for  a  prose  vmeer,  see  now  Kelly 
2008, 161-321. 

31.  Jerome:  Hagendahl  1958, 270-74;  Atikin  1994, 187-95;  Hagendalil  1967, 378;  Courcelle  1972, 213-31. 


j  forcé  a  piece  titled  Grammaticomastix  in  which  every  line  ends  in  a  monosyllable, 
of  them  quoted  from  Ennius.  Here  are  two  (3  and  vj): 


Ennius  ut  memorat,  repleat  te  'Taetificum  gau” , . . 
unde  Rudinus  ait  "divum  domus  altisonum  cael.” 


hrst  may  in  fact  be  a  fabricated  hyper-ennianism.  Skutsch  was  willing  to  accept 

other  three  as  genuine,32  but  even  so  Ausonius  is  more  likely  to  have  found  them 
ready  collected  in  some  grammatical  work  than  while  reading  a  complete  text  of 
Ennius-  Another  poem  he  claims  to  have  written  in  “the  style  of  Lucilius”  (if,  with 
most  editors,  we  correct  the  manuscript  reading  Luciano  into  Luciliano)1  but  it  has  to 
.  there  is  nothing  remotely  “Lucilian”  about  the  poem.33  Yet  Ausonius 

seents  to  have  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  Plautus. 34 

Ammianus  too  may  have  known  Plautus  at  firsthand.34  For  Augustine,  Ennius, 
Naevius.Pacuvius,  Caedlius,  and  even  Plautus  are  “mere  ñames  known  from  Cicero 
and  Varro”;  Jerome’s  quotations  ofNaevius  and  Ennius  likewise  come  from  Cicero, 
and  a  couple  of  references  to  Plautus  imply  a  low  opinión.  Ambrose  has  a  couple  of 
proverbial  expressions  from  Plautus— including  one  he  attributes  to  Plato  because 
he  found  it  already  so  misquoted  in  Apuleius!36  It  is  true  that  a  late  fourth-century 
contorniate  features  the  tragedian  Accius,  whence  AJfoldi  and  Green  inferred  that 
he  was  still  being  read  in  the  fourth  century.37  Contorniates  for  Terence,  Sallust, 
Horace,  and  Apuleius  certainly  celébrate  current  favorites,  but  what  of  those  for 
Eurípides  and  Tlieaphrastus?  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  Accius  was  still  being 
read  rather  than  just  known  from  one  or  two  familiar  quotations.  He  is  only  quoted 
once  in  the  whole  of  Servius.38  Many  contorniate  types  reflect  much  earlier  motifs 
in  many  different  media  (Ch.  19. 1).  The  Accius  type  no  doubt  originated  in  the 
archaizing  period. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Birt  tried  to  prove  that  Claudian  had  read  Ennius  and 
Lucilius.  But  the  parallels  he  cited  are  not  cióse,  and  in  all  probability  Claudian  read 
themin  the  forra  of quotationsin  thesamesourccs  as  us.  When  investigating Claudian  s 
literary  debts  in  1970  I  was  already  sceptical,  as  was  Skutsch  in  his  edition  of  Ennius 
(1985). w  Against  this  wider  context,  it  now  seems  even  less  likely.  Paulinus  of  Ñola 
quotes  well-known  lines  of  Ennius  twice  and  Plautus  perhaps  once.411 


ji.  Skutsch  1985, 18-19, 726-29. 

33-  De  hendióla  pr.  (Green  1991,  282);  a  friend  who  daimed  to  write  satírica!  poetry  is  compared  to 
Lucilius  (Ep.  11  toTetradius;  Green,  6is). 

33.  SeeSchenkls  edition  (1883),  267-68;  Green  1991. 597i  620, 644- 
35  Kelly  1008, 172, 193-96, 208-9. 

36-  H agenda h!  1967, 691;  1958, 103,  i6Si  168, 103, 274;  Courcelle  1972, 224-25. 

37-  Altoldi  and  Alfóldi  1990, 51, 103-4;  Tai.  33-  S-8;  Green  1971,  so. 

j8-  With  another  twelve  quotations  in  the  DS  additions  (on  which,  see  Ch.  16,  passim). 

39-  Garrieron  1970,315;  Skutsch  1985»  19-20. 

40.  Green  1971, 50. 
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A  century  ago  Kroll  made  a  thorough  study  of  Symmachus s  knowledge  of  cariier 
writers,  discovering  to  his  surprise  that  Symmachus  too  knew  very  little  of  the  archaic 
writers  beyond  Plautus  (whom  he  echoes  quite  often,  from  severa!  difieren!  plays) 
and  Terence.4'  Despite  aifecting  a  considerable  number  of  verbal  archaisms  (a¡n 
tándem,  jors  fmt,  aliquantisper,  abnixe,  opiato,  praeut,  obgannire),  Symmachus’s  direct 
knowledge  of  archaic  l iterature  seems  mlnimai.  His  three  quotations  from  Ennius  and 
one  from  Naevius  were  all  quoted  by  Cicero  before  him,  the  fine  of  Naevius  tl>rcc 
times.  Moreover,  most  of  these  archaisms  occur  in  Bk  i  of  his  hetters.  If  this  ¡s  the  one 
book  he  pubiished  himself  (Ch.  10. 3),  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  it  was  during  the  pro- 
cess  of  revisión  that  he  introduced  most  of  these  archaisms,  drawingon  a  grammatical 
work  rather  than  the  casual  fruits  of  his  reading.  For  very  few  are  actual  quotations 
from  archaic  writers.  The  implication  is  that  Symmachus  cultivated  an  ideal  of 
archaism  that  he  could  only  realizo  with  the  aid  of  textbooks. 

What  of  Macrobius?  While  urging  his  readers  not  to  negiect  Republicarj  texts,  it  is 
unclear  how  well  he  really  knew  them  himself.  It  might  seem  paradoxical  to  say  this  of 
a  writer  who  quotes  Ennius  alone  more  than  fifty  times.  Yet  the  many  hundreds  of 
archaic  quotations  that  lili  the  pages  of  the  Saturnalia  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  the 
result  of  his  own  reading  of  original  texts  (Ch.  7  and  16).  They  are  mostly  copied  in  the 
fbrm  ofpreexisting  lists  from  earlier  monographs,  the  general  nature  if  not  the  specific 
identity  of  the  source  being  recognizable  by  such  telltale  traces  as  alphabetical 
sequence  of  titlcs  or  anti-Vergilian  polemic  where  it  is  out  of  place  in  Macrobius's  own 
context.  For  all  his  pleas  in  favor  of  the  oíd  writers,  there  is  no  indication  thatMacrobius 
himself  everread  or  even  consulted  (say)  an  original  text  of  En  mus  s  Anuales,  a pky  of 
Accius,  a  speech  of  Cato,  or  even,  more  remarkably,  given  his  professed  enthusiasm 
for  the  minutiae  of  pagan  cult  practice,  a  text  of  Varro  (Ch.  16. 12). 

For  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  we  have  fairly  precise  evidence  for  Rome.  The 
greatest  scholar  of  the  age,  Jerome,  recorded  in  his  Chronicle  that  in  the  year  353  his  own 
teacher  Donatus  and  the  rhetor  Marius  Victorinus  were  Hourishing  at  Rome.  Donatos 
undoubtedíy  played  a  part  in  the  Latín  revival,  though  his  precise  role  is  hard  to  pin  down. 
He  wrote  three  enormouslyiníluential  works:  an  Ars  grammatica,  and  massive  commen- 
taries  on  Vergil  and  Terence.  Most  later  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on  Donatuss 
Ars,  and  all  later  writers  on  Vergil  and  Terence  pillaged  his  two  commentaries.  The  sur- 
viving  Vergil  cominentary  of  Servius  derives  almost  all  its  erudition  from  Donatus. 
Donatuss  commentary  is  lost,  but  can  to  some  extent  be  reconstructed  from  tlie  addi- 
tional  notes  preserved  in  the  fuller,  Daniel  versión  of  Servius,  known  as  DS  (Ch.  id).  But 
there  are  two  important  respeets  in  which  Serviuss  commentary  diífers  from  Donatuss. 

First,  Servius  omitted  many  of  the  older  and  more  obscure  quotations  he  found 
in  Donatus;  second,  he  added  a  considerable  number  of  new  quotations,  mainly 
from  the  post-Augustans,  but  also  from  Horace.  It  was  not  just  to  make  room  for  the 


4.1.  Kroil  1891,2(11-29. 
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ew  quotations  that  the  oíd  ones  were  dropped.  To  give  some  speciiic  illustrations, 
gervius  never  quotes  Naevius,  whereas  there  are  nine  quotations  in  the  DS  scholia 
(essentially  Donatus)  together  with  anotheríivein  Donatus's  Terence  commentary.42 
At  least  twenty-five  other  Republican  authors  quoted  in  the  DS  scholia  are  never 
oted  at  all  by  Servius,  or  quoted  in  abbreviated  form,  often  dropping  the  title  or 
|>ook  number  supplied  by  Donatus.  Some  writers  he  quotes  occasionally  he  seems  to 
luve  had  no  real  firsthand  knowledge  of.  For  example,  he  cites  Catullus  six  times,  but 
in  every  case  the  citation  is  so  misleading  as  to  suggest  that  he  never  actually  had  a 
lext  0f  Catullus  in  his  hands.45  Of  the  twelve  DS  quotations  from  Nigidius  Figulus, 
Servios  has  only  one.44 

To  some  extent  the  explanation  is  no  doubt,  as  Lloyd  put  it,  ihat  Servius  "seems 
obviously  aschool  edition  while  DS  appears  to  be  the  remnant  oía  more  comprehen- 
sive  work... designad  for  the  use  of  scholars.”45  Ccrtainly  Servius  has  a  mass  of 
elementary  grammatical  notes  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  more  or  less 
contemporary  scholia  on  Juvenal  and  Statius,  who  were  not  school  texts.46  It  is  easy  to 
set*  why  a  grammarian  might  have  felt  that  citations  of  Republican  historians  and  dis;- 
cursive  notes  on  pontifical  minutiae  were  not  suited  to  his  more  elementary  purposes. 
But  Servios  did  more  than  just  drop  certain  topics  and  illustrations. 


The  point  is  neatly  illustrated  by  Lloyd’s  comparison  of  the  Plautus  quotations  in 
Servius  and  the  additional  DS  scholia.  Not  only  do  DS  have  seventy-three  more  than 
Servius;  the  Servius  quotations  are  in  general  much  shorter,  and  only  eleven  out  of 
forty-seven  identify  the  play  quoted  from,  whereas  forty-five  of  the  seventy-three 
additional  DS  quotations  identify  the  play.  More  striking  still,  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
Servius  quotations  from  surviving  plays,  fifteen  are  so  free  that  tlae  passages  are  some- 
times  difficult  to  identify.  By  contrast,  of  the  sixty-one  DS  quotations  from  surviving 
plays,  only  seven  are  at  all  free,  though  nowhere  near  as  free  as  the  Servius  quotations. 
As  Lloyd  saw,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  scribal  competence  or  incompetence  could  be 
responsible  for  so  systematic  a  variation,  espedally  since  Servius’s  Terence  quota- 
tions,by  contrast,  are  both  more  frequent  and  more  extensive  than  DS  (137  as  against 
85)  and  in  general  surprisingly  accurate.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusión  that  Servius 
had  a  much  closer  firsthand  knowledge  of  Terence  than  of  Plautus.  Though  aware  that 
Plautus  was  important  enough  to  be  quoted  nearly  fifty  times,  he  reduced  the  length 
of  the  quotations  he  found  in  Donatus,  dropped  the  play  titles,  and  did  not  bother  to 
check  the  actual  text  of  his  quotations  against  a  text  ofPlautus.The  greateraccuracy  of 
his  Terence  quotations  suggests  that  he  did  check  them  against  a  text.  We  ñnd  the 


4*.  Rowell  1957, 113-19;  W.  Streelecki,  Cu.  Naevii...  ( Leipzig  1904),  xii-xvii;  Jocelyn  1965, 143. 

43-  Lloyd  1961, 291-341  (che  üasic  Mudy);  Goold  1970, 136-38. 

44-  Lloyd  1961,  299-302, 307,  pointing  out  that  Sisenna  is  quoted  by  Nonius  more  often  than  all  other 
Republican  historians  combined,  presumably  for  his  extreme  archaiung. 

45.  Lloyd  1961, 323;  Goold  1970, 135. 

40  Itmaybethat  Donatuss  commentary  had  lessof  this  elementary  material;  the  DS  addcnda  are  nohelp 
hete,  since  there  was  always  enough  ín  Servius. 
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same  difieren  ce  in  the  treatment  of  Enmus.  All  the  longer  quotations  and  all  the 
tations  ascribed  to  speciíic  books  occur  in  DS.17 

The  diiTerence  between  DS  and  Servius  is  striking  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
Republican  quotations,  prose  and  verse.  Of  the  sixteen  Republican  historiaos  quote<J 
in  DS,  Servius  quotes  from  only  two,  Cato  and  Sisenna.-18  Obviously,  Servius’s  omis 
sions  are  eloquent  proof  of  the  second  and  final  rejection  of  archaic  literature  But 
does  their  inclusión  in  Donatus  prove  that  they  were  stili  being  read  up  till  ca.  ^0? 
Almost  certainly  not — at  any  rate  not  in  complete  texts,  as  opposed  to  brief  quota 
tions  in  the  commentators.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  drastic  and  widespread  a  shift  in  tasto 
should  all  have  come  about  in  the  half-century  between  Donatus  and  Servius, 

Many  of  the  omitted  quotations  are  not  intrinsicaüy  difficult  or  advanced,  ñor  are 
the  many  quotations  from  imperial  poets  that  Servius  added  intrinsically  easy.  Naevius 
and  £nnius  are  now  subjects  for  gradúate  seminars  while  undergraduates  read  Lucan 
and  Juvenal,  bu  t  filis  is  because  Lucan  and  Juvenal  have  survived  complete  while  Naevius 
and  Ennius  exist  in  barely  intelligible  fragments.  For  second-century  students  they  were 
just  texts  like  any  others,  quoted  for  a  detail  ofinformation  or  Latinity/4*  We  find  exactly 
the  same  double  process  in  the  later  Horace  scholia.  Pseudo-Acro  dropped  almost  all 
the  citations  of  Republican  writers  he  found  in  Porphyrio  and  substituted  references  to 
Juvenal,  Lucan,  and  (above  all)  Vergil.  Porphyrio  never  quotes  Juvenal  or  Statius,  and 
Lucan  only  twice."1  On  balance,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  theomission  of  Republican  and 
addition  of  imperial  quotations  represents  a  genuine  and  important  change  of  taste. 

For  the  period  ca.  390  we  have  the  evidente  of  Ammianus  that  Juvenal  was  felt  to 
be  a  popular  butdecadent  taste.  In  a  famous  passage  he  pourcd  scom  on  idle  aristo- 
crats  who  “hated  learning  like  poison"  and  devoted  their  leisure  to  the  scandalous 
biographies  of  Marius  Maximus — and  Juvenal  (xxviii.  4.  14),  Juvenal  is  the  only 
imperial  Latín  poet  Macrobius  himself  quotes,  once  oniy,  and  it  may  be  significant 
that  the  quotation  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  boorish  Euangelus  just  when  he  is  about 
to  commit  the  uni'orgivable  crime  of  accusing  Vergil  of  ignorante  (Sai.  iii.  10, 1), 

Just  as  most  of  Servius  s  quotations  come  from  Donatus,  so  most  of  Donatus's 
come  from  his  predecessors.  One  case  we  can  pin  down  is  his  note  on  Buc.  vii.  33, 
which  cites  Varro  and  the  Megalenses  of  the  Republican  dramatist  Afta  to  illustrate 
the  word  sinuin.  The  apparently  pre-Donatan  Scholia  Veronensia  cite  both  passages 
as  coming  from  the  coinmentary  of  the  early  third-century  Asper.51  Archaizers  like 
Pronto  and  Gellius  may  have  relished  Atta,  but  scarceiy  Donatus  and  his  contem* 
poraries.  We  may  infer  with  some  confidence  that  the  greater  part  of  the  archaic 


47,  Lloyd  1961, 314-11.  Skutsdi  1985,40  41. 

4S.  Lloyd  19(11, 199-301, 

49.  Beginning  Litio  students  today  pay  more  attention  to  history  and  culture  and  lew  to  grammar  and 
syntax  than  their  cquivalents  a  century  ago,  but  that  does  nut  in  itself make  the  classes  either  more  or 
less  advanced. 

50.  For  the  authors  citcd  by  Porphyrio,  Diederich  1999, 317-34. 

51.  Asper  (p.  S74)  also  quoted  passages  from  Cicero  and  Plautus  not  included  in  DS;  Donatus  was  no 
doubt  selective,  as  any  commentator  coming  late  in  a  tradition  has  to  be. 
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r  allVe  matter  we  now  read  in  DS  and  Servius  was  originally  collected  and 
íllÜS  norated  into  the  exegetical  tradition  in  the  age  of  Asper.  Thereafter,  it  simply 
rr;a:ned  its  place  in  successivc  Vergilían  commentaries  untü  Servius  took  the 
ma'!‘  tep  0f  expelling  all  but  the  most  basic  Ítems.  The  ciearest  illustration 
r  v¡ded  by  the  now  well-documented  culture  of  Donatus’s  most  famous  pupi 
*  P*e  have  already  seen,  Jerome  had  virtuaUy  no  active  knowledge  of  archaic 

^°HorJce  was'little  read  after  the  mid-second  century,  mentíoned  oníy  once  by  Gellius 
1  rwice  by  Macrobius.  Servius  quotes  him  151  times,  compared  with  only  20  citación 
311  he  DS  scholia.52  The  few  DS  citations  probably  refiect  the  exegefical  tradiüon 
nonatos  was  reproducing  rather  than  his  personal  taste,  since  his  student  Jerome  cites 
Horace  6s  times.53  In  Servius  we  find  the  ful!  range  of  Silver  Latín  poets:  not  only  Persius 
quotations)  and  Lucan  (119),  but  Statius  (63),  Juvenal  (74)1  ^doccasionallyMartal 
A  There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  these  quotations  from  the 
cjver  Age  poets  was  added  by  Servius  himself.  There  are  no  such  quotations  m  the  DS 
additionsin  Servius,  ñor  in  Donatus's  Ars,  ñor  in  the  abridged  and  interponed  versión 
we  have  of  his  Terence  commentary.  We  may  compare  the  probably  sixth-century 
Scholia  Bembina  onTerence,  substanüally  based  on  Donatus’s  commentary  on  Terence, 
and  Cledonius's  commentary  on  one  of  Donatus’s  Arfes;  both  contain  numerous  quota¬ 
tions  from  Lucan,  Statius,  and  Juvenal,  which  they  certainly  did  not  find  m  Donatus 
(whose  Ars  at  least  is  extant  in  its  original  form).  Another  nice  illustration  of  the  change 
ofemphasis  in  Servius  is  the  way  he  closes  his  Life  of Vergil,  in  other  respects  v^rtually 
idenücal  to  Donatus's,  by  comparing  the  beginning  of  the  Aeneid  ( ama  vmimquz)  with 
the openinglinesof the epicsof Lucan  (Belfa per Emathios)  andStatius  (Fraternas  acm)-, 
and  for  the  tifo  Améis  he  quotes  the  form  Vieseis  from  Juvenal  L  z. 

The  difference  can  be  clearly  appreciatedin  a  comparison  of  successive  treatments 
of  the  same  point  In  his  Ars  (GL IV.  378),  Donatus  discusses  and  illustrates  the  hvo 
genitive  plurals  of  domus:  domorum  and  domuum.  In  his  Vergil  commentary  (Aen. 
ii  445)  Servius  included  Juvenal  3.  72  (viscera  ntagmrum  domuum ),  as  do  the  later 

grammarians  Pompeius  (GL  V.  192),  Cledonius  (GLV.  47)^nd  Priscian  (GL1L  309)( 

whereas  the  pre-Servian  Diomedes  (GL  I.  307),  like  Donatus,  does  not.  «  In  the 
well-known  section  on  literary  genres  in  ñk  111  of  Diomedes’s  Ars  gramática,  the 
chapter  onsatire  cites  only  LuciUus,  Horace,  and  Persius  (GL  1. 485)-  It has  been  mu<¡b 
dcbated  whether  or  not  Diomedes  took  thissecüon  from  Suetonius  «  but  it  is  remar  - 
able  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  add  Juvenal,  whatever  his  source  offered.  Similarly,  the 
chapter  on  elegy  cites  only  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Gallus,  not  Ovid. 


$i-  Lo  Monaco  i99S>  1203-14;  Geymonat  1998, 

t  Scfth'aHhe  extantcommentaiy  on  Donatus’.  A*  that  pawes  under  the  ñame  of 

quote  ít  proves  nothing  either  way,  since  by  common  consent  it  is  a  substanbally  abridged  versión  of 
the  original  Servían  commentary:  GL  IV.  434;  Hola  1981. *17 -*9- 
SS-  Schmidt  in  Heraog  and  Schmidt  s  $  5*4. 
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ln  his  Apología  againstRufinus  Jerome  lists  thc  commentaries  on  classical  autho 
which  he  imagines  Ruílnus  read  as  a  boy  (they  had  at  some  point  been  schoolfeUo w  T 
Asperón  Vergil  and  Sallust,  Volca  ti  us  on  Cicero's  speeches  and  Victorinus  on  his  T 
logues,  Donatus  on  Terence  and  Vergií,  and  others  unspecified  on  Plautus,  Lucreti 
Horace,  Persius,  and  Lucan.  Ihe  list  ¡s  full  enough  to  suggest  that  it  is  virtud? 
complete.  The  implication  ¡s  that  they  had  read  Persius  and  Lucan  at  school  but  * 
Juvenal  and  Statius.  Persius  and  Lucan  are  indecd  the  only  post-Augustan  poeu 
Jerome  seems  to  have  known  at  all  well.  Persius  he  quotes  more  than  twenty  times 
Lucan  seven  times; Senecan  tragedies  twice;ST  and  Statius  not  at  all. 

Lucan  is  the  only  post-Augustan  quoted  in  the  extant  Donatus  Terence  comnien- 
tary  (on  Eun.  34») •  Ihat  Lucan  was  perhaps  the  only  post-Augustan  poet  Donatus 
knew  is  suggested  by  Serviuss  note  on  Aen.  xii.  365,  ac  velut  Eiloni Boreae...-. 

It  shouid  be  noted  that  Donatus  was  mistaken  to  write  Edonii  here,  with  short 
áó,  foüowing  Lucan  i.  675,  Etimos  Ogygio  decurrit  plena  Lyaeo.  For  ¡t  is  certa.n 
that  Lucan  shortened  the  syllable.... Statius,  following  both  Vergil  and  the 
rules,  has  tristius  Edonas  hieines Hebrumque  nivalem  ( Theb, .  v.  78),  not  Edonias 

The  situation  is  a  good  deal  more  complex  than  this  slipshod  note  reveáis.  To  start 
with,  Servius  has  egregiously  misquoted  the  line  of  Statius  (in  fact  dulcius Edonas h¡* 
mes  Arctomjuc  prementem),  and  all  survivingMSS  of  Statius  read  Edonias  rather  than 
Edonas.  But  for  Claudians  imitation  in  Cons.  Stil.  i.  123  (. Edonas  biemes ),  the  true 
reading  might  have  remained  in  doubt.  We  may  also  wonder  whether  Donatus  rcally 
proposed  emending  Vergil  on  the  basisofLucan.^Nonetheless,  Serviuss  note  makes 
little  sense  unless  Donatus ’s  note  had  quoted  Lucan  but  not  Statius.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Mh-centuryPseudo-Acro  Horace  scholia  add  hundreds  of  references  to 
Juvenal  missing  from  the  earlier  Porphyrio  scholia,  in  the  case  of  the  Odes  at  least  far 
less  relevant  than  the  many  citations  of  RepubÜcan  writers  they  drop. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Persius  and  Lucan,  who  both  wrote  earty  enough  to  win 
the  commendation  of  Quintilian,  shouid  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  grammar- 
ians  before  Juvenal  and  Statius.  But  we  need  notsuppose  that  juvenal  and  Statius  were 
actually  rediscovered  later.  Sénecas  tragedies  seem  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  major 
Siher  Age  poems  to  come  back  into  favor.  Apart  from  one  or  two  uncertain  echoes  in 
Ausonius/  and  a  fair  number  in  Claudian  and  Prudentius,  Jerome  twice  echoes  the 
Iroades  and  Augustine  quotes  a  line  each  from  Phaedra  and  Tmudes*»  The  unwary 

Hagmchhl  1958,  2S4;  Hagendahl  argued  that  he  only  read  Lucan  in  oíd  age,  on  thc  grounds  that  four 
i)uoiaiions  come  m  works  wriUen  between  408  and  4 14  and  a  liftli  ,n  3*4/5.  But  since  ti, en  a  fiirthwecho 

™ ,  ,e"  si’0t!!d  111  a  le"erdjfin»  frora  «  Í74  (£p.  1.  í  -  Luc. ,.  24-26),  R.  Godel,  AfH  u  (,*64),  68. 

57  '•  '  Tr"-  Sio-»¡  Adu.  hw.  2. 6  -  Tro.  371-72;  Schmidt  1972, 47-48. 

>8-  Ihe  second  hand  m  the  Modicean  (s.  V)  otfers  Mihhu. 

59.  See  Greens  editton  (1991),  25a,  365, 372, 375. 

60.  Hagendahl  ,967. 476-77;  Schrmdt  ,978,  +}-58;Zw.erlein  ,984, 46 -57;  for  Prudentius,  Palmer  1989.  *88.93 
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l^ve  been  misled  by  a  quotation  from  the  Oedipus  in  a  Renaissance  manuscript  ínto 
thinkiog  that  Servius  (or  Donatus)  quoted  Seneca  at  least  once.61  But  the  manuscript 
id  question  contains  Servius  enhanced  with  addi tionsby  learned  Renaissance  readers, 
often  texis  not  otherwise  cited  by  Servius.62  The  fact  that  Servius  did  not  aiter  all  draw 
on  Seneca  Ln  his  Vergil  commentary  proves  little  in  itself.  Not  being  in  hexameters, 
generan  tragedy  did  not  provide  such  suitable  illustrative  material  as  Lucan  and 
Statius.  But  a  number  of  the  metrical  iliustrations  in  Servius's  Centimeter  revea!  con¬ 
siderable  familiarity  with  Senecan  tragedy.62  The  later  grammarians  likewise  quote 
Seneca  only  occasionally.61  As  Schmidt  has  suggested,  these  highly  rhetorical  works 
Were  surely  read  in  the  school  of  the  rhetor  rather  than  the  grammarian.65  A  long 
passage  from  the  Thyestes  is  quoted  in  the  probably  hfth-century  scholia  on  Statius,66 
not  (aswe  shallsee)  a  workin  the  gramxnatical  tradition. 

It  was  perhaps  Persius’s  ver  y  diJHculty  as  much  as  Iris  moral  and  literary  qualities 
that  won  him  a  place  in  the  classroom,  since  he  was  equipped  with  a  commentary 
before  Juvenal  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  Charisius,  writing  aiter  Donatus  but  before 
Servius,  quotes  Persius  four  times — but  not  the  other  three,  The  one  surviving 
Charisius  manuscript  seems  to  quote  Lucan(us)  once  for  the  form  dii  instead  of  die  or 
J¡¿¡  (i.  u6K  =  161.  8  Barwick).  But  since  Lucan  is  nowhere  else  quoted  in  Charisius 
and  inany  case  does  not  use  this  form,  Wessner  was  surely  right  to  suppose  a  mistaken 
expansión  of  Lwc(ilius)  or  Luc(retius).  The  HA  quotes  Persius  by  ñame67 — not  that 
many  willbe  disposed  to  believe  that  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  really  whispered 
in  sanctis  quidfacit  aurum  ( Pers .  ii.  69)  when  refusing  to  make  gold  ofFerings  in  tem¬ 
ples.  Lucan  is  quoted  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  centuryby  Sacerdos  and  the  met¬ 
rical  writerAphthonius,  and  then  againbyDiomedes,68  who  wrote  between  Charisius 
and  Servius;  none  of  the  three  quote  Statius  or  Juvenal.  The  Christian  poet  Faltonia 
Retina  Proba  seems  to  have  known  Lucan  well.éS 

A  recent  survey  by  Neil  Adkin  allows  only  four  definite  Juvenalian  reminiscences 
in  Jerome,  none  in  early  works.70  If  a  writer  with  Jerome's  taste  for  satire  and  invective 
had  read  Juvenal  properly  at  an  early  age,  we  shouid  certainly  have  expected  to  find 
more  frequent  and  obvious  traces  than  this.  By  contrast,  he  was  intimately  acquainted 


61.  Oed.  1057,  DS  on  Aen.  xii.  395;  Zwierlein  ¡983, 36. 

62.  París,  lat  7965,  with  Uiilo,  i  (1881),  xci-xciii  (“Itali  e  libris  a  Servio  neglectis  cxcmpla  petiverunt"); 
1  jm  grateful  to  Charles  Murgia  for  pointing  this  out  to  me. 

6j.  Zwierlein  1983,  36.  No  direet  quotations,  because  the  metrical  iliustrations  in  this  work  (GLK 
iv.  4S6-67)  are  all  invented:  Schanz  iv.  1  (1914),  176. 

64  Ps.  Probus,  GLICiii.  224. 22;  246. 19;  Priscian,  GLK  ii.253. 7-9.  Diomedes  two  metrical  citations  (CLIC 
i.  Su.  23;  517. 30}  derive  from  an  earlier  source. 

6 $■  Schmidt  1978, 46;  cf.  Quint.  10. 1. 129,  multar  iu  eo  dar  jeque  ¿.enlentiae;  Ennodius  recalls  reading  Seneca 
adulescentiae  tneae . . .  tanparíbus,  Pro  Syn.  38,  p.  54. 15  Vogel. 

66.  Schol  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  S30,  p.  230  Jahnke. 

67  Akx.  Sev.  44.9, 

68.  Vincesí  1979, 3-4. 

69.  Green  1997,  SS4,  SS6- 

70-  Adkin  1994, 69-71. 
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with  the  satires  of  Horace  and  Persius.  There  is  a  very  obvious  con  tras  t  here  with  th^ 
invectives  oí  Claudian,  studded  wíthjuvenalian  echoes,  imitations,  and  devices  7<  ty 
may  condude  with  some  confidence  thatjerome  did  not  read  Juvenal  at  school  and 
never  really  inade  good  the  omission  in  later  years. 

Augustines  knowledge  of  the  post-Augustans  reveáis  the  same  bias.  His  favorite 
was  Lucan,  whom  he  quotes  more  than  twenty  times,  though  apparently  not  befare 
ca.  400.  Next  comes  Persius,  quoted  ten  times  Irom  387  on.  Juvenal  is  represented  by 
one  extract  of  eight  íines  quoted  (presumably  direct  from  a  text)  in  a  letter  “umisualiy 
rich  in  classical  elements"  (Epp.  138. 16),  and  two  aliusions  in  the  City  of  God  (i 
ii.  23),  all  late  works  (411/12  and  413).  Statius  he  does  not  quote  at  ail,  but  one  line  each 
from  Sénecas  Phaedra  and  Truudes.72 The  oniy  post-Augustan  poet  Ambrose  seems  to 
know  is  Lucan,  one  dear  aJlusion  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Pharsalia.7i 

Sulpicius  Severus  provides  an  interesting  minor  contrast.  His  inain  debt,  not  surpris- 
üigly  given  his  historical  interests,  is  to  the  historians,  not  only  Sallust  but  also  Tacitus, 
whom  he  knew  well.7-1  Among  the  poets,  in  addition  to  Terence  and  Vergil,  he  quotes 
Ovid,  Statius,  and  perhaps  Juvenal.'5  The  Statius  quotation  is  particularly  telling.  Sl 
Martin  liked  to  eat  rtsh  at  Easter,  but  one  Easter  none  was  available.  Martin  bade  his 
deacon  go  down  to  the  river  and  try  his  net.  At  the  iirst  cast  he  caught  a  huge  pike,  which 
he  brought  back  to  the  monastery  rejoicing,  like  Hercules  ''when  he  brougbt  home  to 
applauding  Argos  the  capüve  boar."76  This  is  no  secondhand  quotation.  The  man  who 
could  produce  a  line  that  so  brilliantly  evoked  both  the  pride  of  the  deacon  and  the 
amazement  of  his  fellow  monks  clearly  knew  liis  Statius  intimately— and  at  hi'sthand. 
Yeteven  so,  awarethat  (given  hissubjectmatter)  some  readers  might  disapprove  ofsuch 
showiness,  Sulpicius  at  once  apologized,  identifying  his  quotation  olfliandedly  as  "some 
poet  or  other’’  and  adding  in  parentliesis  “a  learned  quotation  since  I  ara  talking  to 
learned  men.””  When  describing  in  his  Gtronick  how  the  waters  of  the  ílood  subsided 
he  neatly  quotes  a  phrase  from  the  flood  in  Ovids  Metatnorphoses:*  It  may  be  sigmficant 
that  he  was  educated  in  Bordeaux,  where  the  examplcs  of  Ausonius  and  Paulinus  of  Ñola 
suggest  that  the  poets  of  the  Silver  Age  were  studied  more  thoroughly  than  elsewhere. 

For  Symmachus  we  may  return  to  Kxoll’s  findings:  a  fair  number  of  verbal  echoes 
of  üvid;  one  or  two  of  Lucan;  more  surprisingly,  a  couple  of  Silius;  and  more  than 
twenty  parallels  with  Statius,  from  both  Silvas  and  Thebaid /4  No  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  strike  me  as  actual  reminiscences,  but  the  others  certainly  bear  witness  to  a 
general  familiarity  with  the  idiom.  There  is  one  apparent  echo  ofjuvenal,  perhaps  not 


7i.  Long  1996,321-3$. 

7i.  Hagendaiil  19*7, 470 -77;  O'Donnell  1980, 159. 

73.  £/ k  vi.  14  -  Lúe.  >.  1-3;  Sister  Charles»  Greece cinit  Ruine  1$  (19*18),  191. 

74.  I'or  Sallust,  Fontaine  1975, 355-  91;  fot  Tacitus,  van  Andel  1976, 40-48. 

7$.  van  Andel  1976, 1$;  Stanclilfe  1983,  60-6»,  84. 

76.  Dial.  iii.  10. 4,  quuting  Thcb.  viii.  751. 

77.  nimirum  ut  dixil  poeta  nenio  quú  —  utimur  eiihii  versu  sdioJusticn  t¡uia  mter  ¡chalas!, ca Jabulainur. 

78.  Chroiu  i.  3. 4  -  Alcí.  i.  346;  longo  e  pacis  malo  in  Ch ron.  i.  14. 4  may  recall  longae  pues  malo  in  Juv.  vi.  191. 
79-  For  knowledge  ot'Sihus,  see  p.  511. 


be  pressed  (p.  537)-  Of  prose  writers,  apart  from  many  echoes  of  Cicero  and  Sallust, 
(j*c  two  chief  school  texts,  the  one  book  he  certainly  owned,  read,  and  constantly 
turned  to,  revealingly  enough  his  major  source  for  Republican  history,  was  the  Pacta 
e¡  .l¡cta  ¡nemorabtlia  of  Valerias  Maximus.80  More  surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  cele- 
brated  Symmachan  “editíoh’  (Ch.  14),  very  few  signs  that  he  had  read  Livy;  certainly 
no  preoccupation.  lt  might  be  added  that  Christians  tumed  to  Valerius  Maximus  just 
ts  enthusiastically  as  pagaos  when  in  search  of  the  appropriate  historical  example  or 
anecdote.  It  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  Lactantius  and  Sulpicius  Severus.81 

Symmachus ’s  literary  culture  turns  out  to  be  thoroughly  conventional,  neitherreac- 
tionary  ñor  progressive.  While  cultivating  verbal  archaisms,  he  had  no  real  knowledge 
of  the  Republican  poets;  some  knowledge  of  the  post-Augustans,  but  by  no  means  one 
of  those  (in  Ammianus’s  phrase)  “who  devote  all  their  attention  to  readingjuvenal  and 
Manus  Maximus."  Like  Ammianus  himself,  Symmachus  may  have  read  some  Juvenal, 
but  he  no  doubt  agreed  that  he  was  a  vulgar  taste  of  the  trendy.  As  for  Macrobius, 
though  hardly  the  authentic  archaizer  he  pretends  to  be,  he  was  enough  of  a  conserva¬ 
tivo  to  resist  the  vogue  for  the  post-Augustans.  As  we  saw,  he  puts  his  one  quotation 
from  Juvenal  in  the  mouth  of  the  boorish  Evangelus  (Sat.  iii.  10.  2),  and  shows  no 
Icnowledge  of  any  other  post-Augustan  poet.  In  the  pages  of  Macrobius,  Servius  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  afraid  that  people  now  find  Ennius  contemptible  “amid  the  more  polished 
elegante  of  our  own  age”  (i.  4. 17).  This  “more  polished  elegance"  is  the  style  ofPliny 
and  Statius,  Lucan  and  Juvenal  That  is  to  say,  Macrobius,  unreconstructed  archaizer 
that  he  was,  disapproved  of  the  revival  of  Silver  Age  literature. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  obvious  that  Symmachus's  nine  books  of  prívate  and  one  of 
publíe  correspondence  were  modeled  on  the  correspondence  of  Pliny,31  but  after  list- 
ing  every  parallel  he  could,  Kroil  rightly  concluded  that  even  collecüvely  there  was  no 
proof  of  any  real  familiarity.  There  is  another  way  of  reaching  the  same  conclusión. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  richly  descriptive  and  anecdotal  letters  of  Pliny  than  the 
brief  notes  of  Symmachus,  seldom  consisting  ofmore  than  a  salutation  or  commenda- 
tion,  skilfully  tailored  to  the  addressee/3  If  only  Symmachus  had  given  us  Plinian  por- 
traits  of  Praetextatus  or  Flavian  or  Petronius  Probus — or  even  Ambrose.  Furthermore, 
Symmachus’s  letters  were  not  originally  published  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
them  (Ch.  10.  3).  Symmachus  himself  probably  published  Bk  i,  Bks  ii-vii  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death  by  his  son  Memmius,  and  Bks  viñ-x  and  the  Relationes  severa! 
decades  later.  Book  x  is  in  any  case  a  somewhat  uncertain  quantity.  All  that  survives  is 
two  letters,  to  the  eider  Theodosius  and  Gradan,  and  a  heading  of  doubtful  authenticity 
(p.  367),  lf  Symmachus  himself  and  Memmius  published  only  Bks  i-vii  between  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  eitherknew  of  Pliny ’s  ten-book  correspondence. 


80.  Kroil  1892,  81-88;  $$-$8  for  the  post-Augustan  poets. 

fix.  Klote  1941, 29-32;  Ogilvie  1978, 43-46;  for  Severus,  Standíffe  1983, 60-61. 

So.  So  Iargued  myself  in  Cameron  196$,  295-96. 

83.  Callu  1  (1972),  íz-isi  Marcone  1988, 144  -46. 
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Ihí  eartest  example  of  a  corresponden,*  publúhed  on  the  Plinian  m  a 
revealingiy  enough,  i.  that  of  a  Chitan  bishop,  Atnbrose,  as  reveill  T  ' 

b: OKo  *** and 

Ws  for  PoM,,at¡o„  «horUy  befo,  his  Z¿  * 

fiom  PlinV  iJLJZ  ‘  i,?  Jer°me  Und°Ubtedly  ^  ~  -ecdoJ 

.he  PU„yy„fhls  4,  STlTt  JTp!0”"0*  tha,S~™hi1»selfa! 

Ambrose.  "  m°rc  t0  the  ^  «f  Jerome  and 

.he  cmpeTor  tLIIT hádlrlt  copl“  ofTs  f^  “ 
everyyear  and  placed  in  librarles  (Tac  10  1)  L  u  ft  T  ^ 

S'.r  °fl  — ,,  is  no  more'than  ^ 

wheTh7Ll^t„«^dCodrif  i1'  emPf  le"  aPPeali"8  "*  ***** 

foumí  a  half-dozel  ll  Co  ^  d,“terS  <Chris“^-  MI 

«4.  See  the  pretaces  (otheiredUion  JnCSEL  81,  v  ,  , 

«5>77, 3S1-  62;  Savon  1995,  v  ,7;  anj  Bornes  2Q  '  m°,:  3  ^ 4  &  Wo)í  ¡n  addition,  Zeízer 

*•  S  te  ven  i  ,9.„,  5.-64;  Harrias  ,99+,  7_10  '  ^ 

S6-  Auson.  W,^i.  C«,¿  p.  ,3í,.  4  Creen. 

»8.  Kroll  189.,  ft)d  i Wfl“ 1¡  ÍI9Ó7)’  3°,;  Ha8endahl  Trisogiio  ,973, 343-83. 

*9'7£in<ttel  *  ¡n  h°th  P*"®“  with  %  Sallust,  and  Trpgus:  Syme  .99, 
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traditionsi  Chat  Tacitus  was  regarded  as  a  significant  representad  ve  of  classical 
(much  Iess  spediically  pagan)  valúes.  From  Tertullian  to  Orosius  and  Suipicius 
5cverus,  it  was  Christians  who  read  Tacitus  for  his  subject  matter,  Ñeros  persecu- 
tions  in  the  Aunáis,  and  the  Jewish  war  in  the  Histories.  Suipicius  Severos  in  particular 
w-as  strongly  infiuenced  by  Tacitus’s  style  as  well.90  No  trace  of  the  historical  works 
in  Augustine,  whose  histórica!  interests  lay  in  the  Republic,  but  he  does  quote  the 
final  sentence  of  the  Dialogus  in  an  early  work.91  Apassage  ofjerorae  features  prom- 
inently  in  every  modern  discussion  of  the  scope  ofTacitus's  rnajor  works,  his  remark. 
that  “Cornelius  Tacitus  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  in  thirty  books  from 
A„<mstus  to  the  death  ofDomitian.”91 


4 

It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  Servius's  commentary  on  Vergil  to  the  scholia  on 
Juvenal  and  Statius.  Servius's  goal  was  twofold:  to  introduce  his  students  to  the 
greatest,  most  perfect,  and  (above  all)  most  learned  of  all  poets;  and  to  teach  them  to 
write  good  Latín.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  both  at  the  same  time,  not  least  because  Vergil’s 
Latín  isofteneccentric  and  irregular,  inevitably,  literary  criticism  receivesprettyshort 
shrift.  The  Juvenal  and  Statius  scholia  are  very  different,  in  two  main  respeets.  First, 
they  contain  almostnoneof  the  elementarygrammatical  notes  that  domínate  Serviuss 
commentary;  clearly  Juvenal  and  Statius  were  not  school  authors.  Both  commenta- 
tors  evidently  felt  that  they  could  take  basic  philological  competence  for  granted. 
Second,  neither  commentary  is  learned  in  the  way  Servius  is.  This  is  pardy  because 
the  Interpreter  of  Juvenal  and  Statius  was  not  faced  with  the  problem  of  doing  justice 
to  severa!  centuries  of  monographs  and  commentaries  by  predecessors.  And  partly 
because  of  the  form  that  exegetícal  traditíon  had  taken,  with  its  emphasis  on  Vergil  s 
learning,  in  its  turn  a  defensive  reaction  to  the  earlier  polemic  against  his  supposed 
“thefts”  and  "mistakes"  (Ch.  16). 

Unencumbered  by  either  predecessors  or  a  learned  exegetical  tradition,  com- 
mentators  on  the  post-Augustans  could  simply  provide  what  they  thought  wouhi 
help  the  aveiage  reader.  These  two  offer  in  fact  much  the  same  as  their  modern 
counterparts:  the  Juvenal  scholia  attempt  to  ¡dentify  ñames  and  explain  realien;  the 
Statius  scholia  quote  literary  models  (especially  Vergil  and  Lucan)  and  comment  on 
plotandmyth. 


90.  See  van  Andel  1976, 40-48;  Bames  1977, 34*~4S- 

pi  Aug.  Cotifra  Acutí,  iii.  3. 6  (p.  38. 7 6  Green)  -  Tac.  Dial.  42.3.  Many  other  literary  dialogues  cíese  with 
similar  formulas,  bul  only  Tacitus  uses  exactly  the  same  words  as  Augustine  (A.  Gudeman,  Tacitus 
Dialogus'  1 1914],  510}. 

¡>2,  In  Zach.  14. 1-2. 
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Juvenal  i s  an  interesting  test  case.  We  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter  that  the 
is  no  evidence  for  or  probability  in  the  widespread  assumption  that  Juvenal  was  "redi 
covered”  by  Servius  and  “edited”  by  his  pupil  Niceus.  Servius  did  not  do  anything  So 
dramatic  as  “rediscover”  Juvenal— or  Lucan  or  Statius.  The  revival  of  interest 
Juvenal  was  in  ixill  swing  by  the  time  he  set  up  school  ca.  380.  What  he  does  deserve 
the  credit  for  is  being  realistic  enough  to  face  up  to  the  change  of  taste  and  illustrate 
Vergil  by  authors  people  were  actually  reading  instead  of  a  series  of  íragments 
transferred  from  one  commentary  to  another  over  the  centuries.  The  modern  scholar 
naturally  regrets  the  substitution  of  surviving  authors  who  imitated  Vergil  for  quota. 
tions  from  his  sources  that  are  otherwise  lost.'n  But  one  of  the  factors  that  contributed 
to  Servius 's  success  was  surely  that  his  commentary  more  faithfully  reflected  the  living 
culture  of  late  antiquity. 

The  changos  in  iiterary  taste  that  characterized  the  fourth-century  West  did  not  all 
occur  at  one  time  or  in  one  place.  In  Gaul,  it  secms,  people  were  reading  virtuaily  the 
whole  corpus  of  Silver  Latín  poetry  by  the  middle  of  the  ccntury.  In  Rome  they  had 
hardly  started  by  then,  though  the  teaching  of  Donatus  and  his  colleague  Victorino 
(whose  specialty  was  Cicero)  had  at  any  rate  shifted  the  balance  away  from  archaic 
and  toward  cíassical  writers.  It  was  left  to  Servius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  íifth  century. 
to  complete  the  process  in  both  dlrections  by  adding  the  new  and  eiiminating  much 
of  the  oíd. 

Thís  revival  of  the  whole  range  of  early  imperial  Latín  poetry  is  a  central  feature  of 
western  elite  culture  at  this  time.  Among  other  things,  it  helps  to  explain  the  enor- 
mous  and  ínstant  success  of  Claudian.  More  so  than  any  other  representative  of  the 
late  fourth-century  poetic  revival,  Claudian  could  replícate  the  whole  range  of  early 
imperial  poetry.  He  catches  to  perfection  every  trick  of  style,  point,  and  word  order 
that  are  so  characteristíc  of  Lucan  and  Statius,  and  his  savage  invectives  have  more 
than  a  touch  of  Juvenal’s  spirit  as  well  as  his  language  and  manner. 

It  is  not  enough,  with  modern  Iiterary  histories,  to  emphasize  Claudians  remark- 
able  talen t.  It  is  just  as  Lmportant  that  he  carne  at  exactly  the  right  moment  A  century 
earlier  Iiterary  cúreles  would  not  have  been  ready  for  a  new  Statius  or  a  new  Juvenal  Ln 
39S  they  were.  Educated  westemers  in  395  were  able  to  appreciate  Claudian  as  con- 
noisseurs.  Many  a  passage  depends  for  its  very  comprehension  on  the  reader  appreci- 
atíng  the  neat  adaptation  of  a  phrase  of  Lucan,  Statius,  or  Juvenal.  The  fact  that  his 
immediate  audience  was  the  Christian  court  at  Milán  rather  than  some  paganizing 
salón  in  Rome  merely  umlerlines  the  power  and  universality  of  the  Silver  Age  revival. 
Symmachus  attended  Stilichos  consular  inauguration  at  Milán  in  January  400,  andit 
is  hard  to  believe  he  was  not  present  for  the  recitation  of  Claudians  panegyric.  His 
surprising  failureeven  to  mention  Claudian  suggests  that  he  did  not  find  these  modern 
re-creatíons  of  the  classics  much  to  his  taste. 


9.1.  For  Serviles  contemporánea  tina  materia!  was  still  available  in  Aaper  and  Donatus. 
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■Xbe  fame  of  Claudian  leads  us  to  another  intriguing  aspect  of  late  antique  liter- 
turc  the  overtaking  of  prose  by  poetry.  Poetry  began  to  colonize  areas  formerly 
thought  the  province  of  prose.  One  minor  illustration  is  the  use  of  classicizing 
«rse  for  public  dedications.  The  tomb  of  the  great  Christian  plutocrat  S.  Petronius 
probus  was  adomed  with  two  classicizing  elegiac  poems  totalling  forty-eight 
lineS— incidentally  a  nice  illustration  of  the  fact  that  this  development  was  a 
universal  taste,  not  limited  to  pagans.  An  even  more  (literally)  conspicuous  ¡llus- 
lr3tjon  is  the  many  epigrams  Pope  Damasus  wrote  for  inscription  on  tombs  of 
martyrs  throughout  Rome.  Tlieir  literary  quality  is  low,  but  they  are  at  any  rate  full 
of  Vergüian  echoes  (Damasus’s  solé  venture  into  hexameter  invective  has  alieady 
been  discussed  in  Ch.  8). 

S 

This  change  in  taste  was  real  and  important.  If  by  some  chance  the  empire  had  not 
survived  the  third-century  crisis,  if  something  like  the  Dark  Ages  we  know  had 
descended  around  a.d.  2.50,  then  we  might  well  have  had  many  works  of  Cato,  Ennius, 
and  other  archaic  writers  now  lost,  but  few  or  no  works  of  Lucan,  Statius,  Juvenal,  and 
other  Silver  Age  writers  thatwe  now  possess.  Imagine  Renaissance  dramawithout  the 
tragedies  of  Seneca,  or  modern  historiography  of  the  Román  Empire  without  the 
youngerPliny  or  Tacitus.  But  the  empire  did  survive  its  political  crisis,  and  Cato  and 
Ennius  were  decísively  ousted  by  Lucan  and  Juvenal,  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  fourth  century  saw  the  triumph  of  ChristianUy  and  the 
rapid  decline  of  paganism,  there  is  no  real  evidence  in  either  literature  or  art  that 
cíassical  was  identified  with  pagan,  or  that  any  specific  cíassical  tests,  whether  archaic 
or  post-Augustan,  were  valued  or  exploited  by  pagans  for  their  religious  content. 
Many  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  read  religious  goals  into  Macrobius’s 
championing  of  archaic  literature,  but  not  only  is  it  far  from  certain  that  he  was  a 
pagan,  it  was  the  undoubtedly  pagan  Servius  who  playcd  a  key  role  in  the  final 
dethronement  of  archaic  writers  from  the  school  curriculum.  It  may  be  (as  suggested 
earlier)  that  Macrobius  was  indirectly  attacking  Servius,  but  if  so,  this  polemic  dearly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity.  As  for  the  eclipse  of  archaic  by  post-Augustan 
writers,  that  too  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  of  Christianity  or  the  failure  of 
paganism.  The  earliest  fourth-century  readers  of  the  Silver  Age  poets  were  al! 
Christians  (Lactantius,  Iuvencus,  Ausonius). 

Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  the  Silver  Age  revival  is  that  it  ran  alongside  of 
and  in  no  way  counter  to  the  growth  of  a  specificaíly  Christian  literature  in  the  fourth 
century.  Much  of  Juvenal  attacks  the  vices  of  pagan  Rome,  and  Statius  s  Thebaid  was 
considerably  less  pagan  than  the  Aeneid.  Lucan  repudiated  the  traditional  Olympian 
framework  for  his  epic,  and  (as  C.  S.  Lewis  famously  pointed  out)  the  deities  who 
people  Statius's  poems  are  abstract  personifications  rather  than  the  oíd  Olympians. 


4~°  THE  LAST  PAGANS  OP  ROME 

■Ihe  tendency  was  carried  much  íurther  i„  Ckudian."  The  poten,  medieval  fi. 
Natura  carne  directly  from  Statius  and  Claudia,,"'  1,  is  hard  ,o  imagine  Plu  ,  "f 
sychomadua  mthout  Statiur's  1 Uaii  Ultimately,  the  fourth-centurv  rev,lT“^ 
importan!  because  it  waS  the  literary  taster  of  the  tburth  (rather  than  the  ’ 

century  ü,at  were  paSSed  on  ,o  the  Chrisdan  Middle  Ages  and  se  ,o  dte  ^C?d:> 
world.  uie  'nodem 


94-  IhcAlkgary  of  Lave  (Oxford  75_-6. 

95-  Economou  1971, 42-50. 
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l:  INTRODUCTION 

fhe  “editing"  of  classical  texts  has  long  been  identíüed  as  one  of  the  principal  ways  the 
pagan  aristocracy  ofRome  tried  to  maintaln  and  promote  the  oíd  order.1  Actually'edit- 
iiig"  is  altogether  loo  grand  a  word  for  the  very  modest  activity  ¡nvolved.  At  the  end  of 
certain  worics  (or  individual  sections  or  books  within  those  works)  some  manuscripts 
preserve  subscriptions,  notes  stating  that  some  person  with  impressive  soundir.g  titles 
has  “emended,”  “reviewed  ”  or  “checked”  the  text  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  place.  Some 
of  diese  subscribersare  familiar  ñames,  anditis  clear  that  many  were  membersof  the  elite 
of  their  day.  Por  Chris  tian  texts  we  have  a  handftil  of  origináis,  some  signed,  mos  t  unsigned. 
For  classical  texts  we  have  only  two  indisputably  original  sets  (in  the  Puteanus  of  Livy's 
third  decade  and  the  Pronto  palimpsest,  both  fifth-century);  and  one  late  antique  copy 
(the  Medicean  Vergil).  Most,  ínevitably,  are  medieval  or  even  renaissance  copies. 

Hiere  isasyet  no  comprehensive  inventory  of  these  subscriptions,and  this  veiy  Lack 
has  played  no  smaU  part  in  modern  misinterpretations.1  For  example,  the  fact  thal  Otto 
Jahn  (quite  understandably)  restricted  his  famous  collection  of  1851  to  classical  texts  has 
givenrise  to  a  widespread  assumption  that  subscriptíons  are  only  (ormaínly)  found  in 
classical  lexts,  and  manifest  a  new  concern  to  preserve  such  texts.  There  are  in  fact  a  great 
many  exactly  parallel  subscriptíons  in  Christian  texts,  far  more  indeed  than  those  col- 
lectedby  Reifferscheid  as  a  supplement  tojahn  in  1873.  More  late  antique  subscriptions 
survive  in  the  various  works  of  Augusdne  (some  original)  than  any  classical  text. 

Hiere  are  also  a  great  many  anonymous  subscriptíons,  deliberately  omitted  by 
both  Jahn  and  Zetzel  (1981),  who  limited  themselves  to  those  that  included  proper 
ñames.  Both  omitted  (e.g.)  the  only  original  secular  subscriptions  that  can  be  directly 
tíed  to  interventions  in  the  text  by  the  subscribers  handwriting  (those  in  the  fifth- 
century  Puteanus  of  Livy)  .*  There  are  also  a  number  of  similar  subscriptions  in  Greek 


'•  l  make  no  attempt  to  list  even  a  selection  of  ihe  modern  works  in  which  this  is  stated  as  establishedfact. 

1.  Jahn  1851J  Reifferscheid  1873;  Büchner  in  Hunger  1961;  Zetzel  1981, 111-31;  1980,  38-59;  Petitmengin 
1983, 36S-74;  Pecare  1986;  1990  (both  illusuated) :  unpublished  typescript  by  R.  W.  Hunt. The  rratenal 
io  Hedrick  1000,  chapter  6  draws  on  an  earlier  versión  of  my  research  but  with  hís  own  interpretation. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  intégrate  Greek  with  Latin,  Christian  with  pagan,  manuscript  evidente  with 
literary  texts,  and  (above  a!  1)  to  trace  a  social  and  historical  development 
3-  Ihere  are  severa!  different  bands  in  the  Fronto  palimpsest,  and  the  subscription  in  the  Medicean  Vergil 
is  a  copy. 
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texts,  both  secular  and  Christian.  These  too  have  never  been  systematically  collect 
Though  laying  no  claim  to  completeness,  this  and  the  two  following  chapters  c 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  subscriptions  included  in  any  published  list  (¡nte 
preting  the  term  to  in  elude  any  note  preserved  in  a  manuscrípt  reiating  to  the  produc 
tion  or  circulation  of  late  antique  texts).  The  additional  material  suggests  a  rathe 
different  interpretaron  of  their  function,  more  modest  but  ¡n  its  own  way  no  less 
important. 

Extravagant  claims  have  been  and  continué  to  be  made  for  these  subscriptions 
1  single  out  ñve  assumptions  in  particular,  every  one  mistaken:  that  most  of  the  sub 
scribers  were  (1)  pagans  and  (2)  Román  aristocrats;  (3)  that  the  subscribers  chose 
texts  that  both  reílected  and  were  intended  to  spread  their  pagan  sympathies;  (4)  that 
they  were  consciously  preserving  precious  pagan  texts  in  danger  of  being  lostj  and 
linally  (s)  that  they  were  performing  some  sort  of  serious  editorial  activity.  Thu$  the 
standard  account  by  Bloch:"* 

Andyet,  while  their  íight  for  the  ancient  religión  endedin  failure,  they  gained 
on  another  front  a  victory  which  has  made  their  ñames  ¡inmortal:  they  rescued 
the  works  of  the  great  Latín  authors  out  oí  the  darkness  into  which  they  had 
fallen  during  the  anarchy  of  the  third  century,  copied  and  emended  them  in 
the  fashion  inherited  from  the  great  scholars  of  Alejandría  and  so  prepared 
editions  which  were  improved  texts,  and  which  were  to  form  the  starting  point 
for  the  mediaeval  tradition  of  these  authors.  Without  the  assiduous  activity  of 
these  men,  much  of  Latín  litera  ture  that  has  come  down  to  us  would  have  been 
irretrievably  last. . . .  'Ihis  is  the  histórica!  achievement  of  the  pagan  revival  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

So  too,  more  quaintly,  W.  M.  Lindsay:*  “The  younger  scions  ofaristocratic  houses,  as 
soon  as  they  liad  completed  their  studies  at  the  University,  tried  their  “prentice  hands” 
on  new  editions  of  these  dethroned  kings  of  literature.”  In  its  outlines  (the  dassics  as 
a  buiwark  against  the  rising  tide  of  Christianity,  ¡llustrated  by  Macrobius ’s  Satumalia), 
the  idea  goes  back  tojahn." 

The  classics  were  certainly  the  staple  of  late  antique  culture.  But  quite  apart  irom 
the  simplistic  assumption  that  dassícal  culture  was  more  enthusiastically  pursued  by 
pagans  than  Christians,  the  Bloch  interpretation  rests  on  three  further  fallacies,  worth 
stating  briefly  before  we  consider  individual  subscriptions  in  detail.  First,  the  very 


4-  Bloch  1945, 140-41;  for  the  rirst  tbur  pomts,  Pecere  1980  and  Cavado  1977, 9,1-96;  for  the  lifth,  Dain 
1975, 119-11.  Ihe  account  in  Reynolds  and  Wilson’  1991, 39~43,  plays  down  their  earlier  emphasis  on 
pagan  revival,  though  continúes  to  cinploy  the  question-begging  term  “recensión."  For  an  extreme 
recent  example,  Lanyon  1995, 197-99. 

5.  Lindsay  1903,  i;  ükewise  Wattenbach  1896, 324. 

6.  “Ein  Hauptbollwerk ...  war  die  Utteratur,  in  weleher die  Kraft  der  heidnisehen  Autfassung und  Cultor 
wurzelte,..  “Jahn  1851,365;  but  no  trace  in  the  earlier  studyofLersch  1845,229-74. 


a  of  identifying  love  of  literature  with  textual  scholarship.  It  is  only  a  minority  in 
*  ,  c  has  ever  seen  any  virtue  in  “improving  the  text”  of  the  classics—and  they 
usUajjy  been  depredated  as  tasteless  pedants  by  the  lovers  of  literature.  Popes 
Jicule  of  Bentley  springs  to  mind.  We  have  alreadyseen  thatitis  a  radical  mi sunder- 
standiog  of  Macrobius  s  Satumalia  to  suppose  that  his  aristocratic  interlocutors  are 
^eant  to  be  scholars  rather  than  cultivated  amateurs.  It  was  a  gentleman  (Guangelus) 
^loput  down  the  one  professional  scholar  in  the  company  (Servius)  with  a  con- 
temptuous  “professor”  (grammatice)/ There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  Symmachus 
(e  „  )  waS  ¡nterested  in  scholarship  rather  than  literature. 

Second,  whüe  it  is  true  enough  that  the  fourth  century  saw  a  revival  of  interest 
¡na  number  of  authors  neglected  or  rejected  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  this 
revival began  in  the  age  of  the  Tetrarchs  and  was  largely  complete  by  the  middle  of 
the  century  (Ch.  11).  Yet  the  earliest  datable  late  antique  subscriptions  (Apuieius 
and  Livy)  fall  in  39S  and  40b  and  the  great  majority  much  later.  On  chronological 
grounds alone  there  isno  basis  for  linking  the  supposed  “revisión”  the  subscnpüons 
document  with  the  rediscovery  of  forgotten  texts.  And  while  the  idea  that  texts 
became  corrupt  during  a  long  period  of  neglect  might  seem  attractive,  the  reverse  is 
actually  more  ükely.  If  fourth-  and  fifth-century  readers  were  having  copies  made 
from  second-century  exemplars  that  had  been  gathering  dust  in  family  Lbraries,  the 
qualityof  their  textis  Ükely  to  have  been  higher  without  the  chain  ofgradually  dete¬ 
riorad  ng  copies  that  might  otherwise  have  intervened*  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  numerous  late  antique  commentators  on  such  texts  never  refer  to  recent 
editions  or  editors. 

Third,  subscriptions  in  manuscripts  are  simply  the  wrong  place  to  look  for  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  sort  oflate  antique  books  that  survived  the  Dark  Ages  to  be  read  and  copied 
in  the  Carolingian  Age  were  not  scholarly  editions,  but  large-format  (often  square  or 
almost  square)^  sturdilybound,  often  illustrated  volumes  carefully  copiedin  beautifu!, 
legible  script  on  high-quality  parchment— expensive  books,  coffee-table  books,  not 
the  sort  of  texts  that  have  ever  been  known  for  their  scholarly  credentials.  The  reason 
they  survived  the  centuries  that  did  not  read  them  is  that  they  were  durable  objeets  of 
beauty,  preserved  for  their  appearance  and  valué  rather  than  content.1  A  very  fev 
such  books  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  the  fact  that  most  subscriptions 
ñame  members  of  the  elite  is  enough  to  show  that  the  lost  books  they  attest  were  of 
the  same  nature.  Scholarly  readers  who  collated  manuscripts  certainly  still  existed 
(most  of  them  Christian,  as  we  shaU  sce),  but  we  should  not  expect  to  find  any  trace 
of  their  work  in  the  luxury  books  of  the  age. 


7.  Maer,  Sal.  ii.  2. 12. 

8.  Corruptionsgeneratedby  anunfamiliar  script  are  another  matter  ( p.  500). 

$.  Pora  sampie  list  of  the  measurements  ofsurviving  examples,  Cavallo,  1997. 2.06-9. 
lo.  In  addttion,  the  origina!  text  eouJd  be  (and  often  was)  washed  off  and  the  parchment  reused  for  a  new 
book. 
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2:  GREEK  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

No,  counting  the  middle  Byzanline  Ludan  subscripto™  discussed  I  f 
tbousands  ot  original  scribal  colophons  Byrantine  manuscript,  L,  '  «* 

r  tz  r  rrr  «s 

At  the  -  r- 

example:  m  the  margáis,  Aristonicuss  Critica}  Signs,  üTdymu SS  On  the  4  ^  ** 

*T":  fracte  Herodians  jJ^  and ^  Nielan  ^ 
pmetuatum.  That  is  to  say,  these  four  books  were  the  source  of  the  ^  °mCTic 

At  thG  ^  ofArist°P^  CW  ¡n  the  elevenri^v  v  °l,a 
(and  a  tew  íater  manuscripts):  "colometrv  from  í-Wi,,  \  V  Vcnetus 

Phaeinus  and  Symmachus  and  some  others”r’ln  the  te  mar8ínaI  n°tes  ,roni 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes:  .cheba  from  L»Z  * 

r  -  -  Eurípides  * 

i.uciheienihore.ovlih  c"!  ;' sdlülars ™>e J 

can  be  M.  doub,  7„  *  7  "  W  «W* 

manuscripts,  bo'ih  GréeCdTT!  ^cnptions  in  bibücal 

¡s~£3s5=5Sasas 

Cacarea, 

E2H;  ,h°  COfa  Vd  fton.  and 

fc  He“pla  üf  °r,8c^  colla, ed,  I  Pamphilus  corree, ed."“ 

“•  VogelandGaníihausen  .909;  w¡th  Cutleriw,  uS 

■i-  Fora  brieí  account,  Cavado  ,99*,  9^04.  * 

‘3-  h-  j.  Dover,  Aristopltanes,  Clotids  (Oxford  íoissí  ,-v¡  ■  .  „ 

«4-  Zuntz  1965, 272-74.  '  ,! and  Fra&  (Oxford  1993),  93-96. 

15.  Por  lull  detaiis,  Mercati  14^,  ,  - .  n»«r.Su. 
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-  r  ,be  New  Testamenta  another  batch  of  sixth-  and  seventh-century  subscriptions  (in 
¿a*ek,  Syriac.  and  Armenian)  to  various  books  refer  to  a  copy  “in  the  library  of  Caesarea 
úi  the  hand  of  Pamphilus.”17  No  subscription  is  mentioned  this  time,  but  how  else  was 
pamphdusshand  identiiied  after  two  centuries? 

Lasüy,  author  subscriptions  to  matheinatícal  works.  First,  a  note  ap pended  to  the 
heading  of  Bk  3  of  Theons  commentary  on  P  tolemy's  Almagest:  "commen  tary  ( hypom ■ 
nema)  of  Theon  of  Alexandria  on  Bk  3  of  P tolemy's  Mathematical  Syntaxis,  edition 
revi$ed  (ekdoseós  paranagndstheisés)  by  my  daugh  ter  Hypatia  the  philosopher."  Exac  tly 
parallel  ate  three  explicits  to  commentaries  by  the  sixth-century  Eutocius  on 
Archiine des:  “commentary  by  Eutocius  of  Ascaion  on  Bk  1  of  Archimedes  CHi  the 
Sphereand  Cylinder,  edition  revised  by  lsidore  of  Milefus  the  engíneer,  my  teacher."“ 
Though  deriving  from  the  author,  these  notes  are  found  in  only  one  manuscript  and 
were  apparently  not  thought  of  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  title.  Earlier  editoxs 
and  critics  assumed  that  the  reference  was  to  the  (subsequent)  revisión  of  these  com- 
men tañes  by  Hypatia  and  lsidore,  respectively,  In  fact,  a  distinction  is  bemg  drawn 
hetween  the  commentary,  the  unaided  workof  the  author,  and  the  text  he  was  explain- 
ing,  whichhadbeen  revised  for  him  by  a  collaborator.  This  is  putbeyond  doubtby  che 
subscriptions  to  Bks  1  and  2  ofTheon:  “commentary  of  Theon ...  withhis  own  editian.” 
Hiere  are  similar  notes  to  all  four  books  of  Eutocius’s  commentary  on  Apollonius  of 
Pergas  Conic  Sedions  ("in  his  own  edition/'  fes  kat'auton  ekdoseos).  But  Hypatia  and 
lsidore  ate  not  being  acknowledged  for  simply  proofreading  the  text  for  errors. 
Revisión  of  mathematical  texts  involved  correcting  or  simpliíying  or  even  adding  to 
the  author’s  proofs  and  modernizing  his  terminology.19 

Nonethcless,  the  purpose  of  the  subscriptions  was  stíll  basically  the  same  as  in  the 
other  two  groups:  to  State  the  authority  of  the  text  being  ofFered  the  reader.The  same 
jpplies  to  the  very  few  other  late  antique  Greek  subscriptions  we  know  of.  The  nin  th- 
century  chronicler  Syncellus  claims  to  have  consulted  a  "very  accurate,  weil  accented 
andpunctuated"  copy  of  the  Bible  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  that  carried  a  similar 
subscriptionby  St.  Basil. Basil’s subscription had  evidentlyspecified  the  source againsí 
which  hiscopy  had  been  made  and  collated,  unfortunately  not  repeated  by  Syncellus,20 
Ibis  too  was  surely  more  than  just  Basil’s  personal  text.  It  is  natural  to  assume  that 
( like  Víctor  of  Capua’s  New  Testament,  discussed  below)  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
mastercopy  for  members  of  his  flock  whowanted  an  accurate  Bible/1 

The  only  other  late  antique  Greek  subscriptions  known  to  me  derive,  like  those  of 
Pamphilus  and  his  colleagues,  from  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  First  one  to  an  elevcnth- 
century  Vienna  manuscript  of  Philo:  "Bishop  Euzoíus  h3d  new  copies  made  in 

•7  Zuntz  1945, 15-161  Devrécísc  1954, 159-68. 

>K-  The  oiJher  two  are  identical  in  the  relevant  raspeets,;  for  all  details,  see  Cameron  1990, 103-27. 

'9-  Healh  1926, 46-63. 

lo.  BaoíXoo;. ..¿vnjiaX¿)v  Siwpttátrorto»  Syncellus  p. 381  Dind.  =  240.  uMoss. 

»i.  It  may  have  íncorporated  the  chapter  divisions  Basil  planned  to  introduce:  Vaganay  and  Ampfcoux  1991, 1  u. 
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codexes,"22  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  near-conteraporary  evidence  of  Jerome 
Euzoius  (bishop  of  Caesarea  from  ca.  367-79)  “widi  much  labor  attempted  to  restore 
(instaurare)  the  dilapidated  library  of  Origen  and  Pamphilus  011  par  clin-,  ene 
(membranis)."2'  Jeromes  instaurare  elearly  reílects  the  imprecise  ávevcútjctro  used  m 
place  of  the  standard  "copied,”  “collated,"  or  "corrected."  It  seeins  that  Euzoius  spon 
sored  (whence  the  middk  aneneósato,  “had  new  copies  made”)  the  recopyingnot  jusi 
of  Philo,  but  of  other  texts  he  found  in  damaged  or  illegible  papyrus  rolls.  JXhls  rruy 
explain  the  imprecise  and  impersonal  character  of  the  subscription.  In  the  Vienna  man- 
uscript  its  four  words  are  written  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cross.-4 

In  ali  probability  this  device  was  aífixed  to  all  works  recopied  under  Euzoíuss 
initiative.  It  must  have  been  wliile  working  in  the  library  that  Jerome  carne  across  the 
subscription,  no  doubt  in  a  number  of  difieren  t  books,  to  judge  from  his  claim  that 
Euzoius  attempted  to  restore  the  entire  library.  Given  the  ambitious  nature  of  the 
project,  no  more  than  replacement  of  the  damaged  rolls  can  have  been  envisagedj  ñor, 
given  his  own  episcopal  responsíbilities,  can  Euzoius  have  done  much  of  the  actual 
work  hímself.  The  fact  that  Pamphilus  s  subscriptions  were  reproduced  and  hí$  hand 
identihed  as  late  as  the  seventh  century  suggests  that  his  copies  were  already  pardi- 
ment  codexes. 

Caesarea  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  the  process  of  replacing  papyrus  rolls 
that  must  have  been  taking  place  all  over  the  Graeco-Roman  world  can  be  docu- 
mented  and  even  to  somc  extent  dated.2S  A  speech  of  Tliemistius  from  January  357 
refers  to  a  team  of  copyists  established  by  Constantius  11  to  make  new  copies  of  texts 
"crumbling  through  long  neglect,”26  and  a  rescript  of  37a  recoinmends  the  appoint- 
ment  of skilled  Greek  and  Latín  scribes  to  copy  and  repair  manuscrípts.27  Both  texts 
refer  to  the  library  of  Constantinople,  apparently  founded  by  Constantius.2*  Neither 
nientions  rolls,  but  the  new  copies  must  have  been  codexes. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  subscription  “copied  from  and  collated  against  an 
exemplar  from  among  Origens  own  books”  between  Bks  i  and  ¡i  of  Origen's  Against 
Ceisus  in  a  thirteenth- century  manuscript.w  Por  the  ¡dentícal  subscription  has  now 
turned  up  in  the  same  place  on  a  seventh-century  papyrus.*0  More  than  a  century  ago 
P.  Koetschau  suggested  that  the  original  of  this  subscription  derived  from  an  edition  by 


22.  EC^oToí  ¿ulereónos  tv  cHapodois  ¿vcvíictraro,  Cod  Vind.  theol.  gr.  29,  with  Runia  1993. 
jj.  Jer.  De  v¡r.  ill.  113;  according  to  Ep.  34. 1  (if  not  interpolated)  Euzoius s  predecesor  Aeacius  began  the 
recopymg.  Euzoíuss  o-upatioi?  does  not  in  itself"  iniply  parchment  codexes,  but  Jerome  had  handled 
the  actual  books. 

24.  See  tlie  photos  in  Runia  1996, 480-81,  (igs.  1-2. 

13.  On  the  importancc  of  Caesarea  in  the  hislory  of  the  Christian  book,  Graiton  and  Williams  2006. 

26.  'Ihemistius,  Or.  iv.  596  60c,  of  1  January  357  (reading  piKpás  in  1, 3);  Cavallo  1986, 90. 

17.  Cod.  Titead.  xiv.  9.  1.  Olymp.  fr.  32  M  =  1.  31  B  msy  refer  to  the  repair  of  oíd  papyrus  rolls:  Lew'B 

1974,  ójn. 

28.  Paschoud,  Zosntte  1. 1  ( 1979),  99;  Vanderspoel  1995, 99 11. 132. 

29.  Koetschau  1889,33-38, 66-67;  Borret  1967, 23-24. 

30.  [t£Tr£|>Xij0i)  küí  ñvTEj3X»j0i]  ávTiypáywv  [ou  pap.J  rwv  «úxoO  ilpiyívmis  (ítfJXíwv,  Borret  1967, 34-42. 


gusebius  or  Pamphilus. M  "Edition"  is  hardly  the  right  word  if  the  copy  in  question  was 
jgadeftom  Origens  personal  copy,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  many  books  of 
Origen  Pamphilus  is  said  to  have  copied  in  his  own  hand.12  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
equally  have  been  some  other  reader  who  consulted  Origens  papers  in  Caesarea. 

Whoever  itwas,  his  purpose  was  evidently  to  claim  a  uniquely  authoritative  text. 
\Ve  may  compare  two  in  a  series  of  original  marginaba  in  the  so-called  Palatino 
Anthology  of  930/40, based  on  the  slightly  earlier  Anthology  of  Constantine  Cephalas 
(ca  90o):3*  “collated  up  to  this  point  against  the  copy  of  the  Lord  Michael,”  and  “thus 
fu  the  epigrams  of  the  late  Lord  Michael,  which  he  copied  in  his  own  hand  from  the 
book  ofCcphalas."24  The  writer  had  collated  his  copy  against  a  text  that  had  itself  been 
copied diiectly  from  Cephalas’s  autograph.  Obviously,  his  purpose  in  supplying  these 
Jetailswas  to  underbne  the  authority  ofhis  copy. 

There  is  an  interesting  parallel  of  a  sort  from  a  much  earber  date  among  the 
Herculaneum  papyri.  The  subscription  to  a  copy  of  Bk  28  of  Epicurus’s  Oh  Nature 
notes  a<from>  oíd  <copies>,”  and  then  (after  a  few  missing  words),  "written  [or 
copied j  under  <the  archonship  of>  the  Nikias  <who  held  office>  after  Antiphanes."35 
The  c&re  taken  to  distinguish  Nikias  archon  in  296/5  b.c.  from  two  later  archons  of  the 
same  ñame  (282/1  and  266/5),  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  word  archon  is  omit- 
tcd,  putitbeyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  exemplar  of  the  Herculaneum  copy  was 
made  and  dated  in  Athens  itself— and  later  than  at  any  rate  282/1.  In  short,  a  copy 
dating  from  the  lifetime  of  Epicurus  himself.36 

The  only  Latin  subscription  to  cite  authoritative  sources  in  this  way  is  also  the  only 
one  that  antedates  the  late  fourth  century.  It  attests  a  revisión  (emendan)  of  Cicero  De 
¡eg£  agraria  ii  by  the  second-century  Statilius  Maximus  "according  to  Tiro,  Laecanianus, 
Domitius  and  three  other  oíd  <scholars>.”17  Statilius  was  a  professionalscholar,  author 
of  a  work  On  rare  words  in  Cicero,  cited  twenty  times  by  the  fourth-century  grammarian 
Charisius.3*  His  revisión  purpor  ts  to  be  based  on  the  texts  of  six  earlier  scholars,  and  his 
subscription  also  correctly  dates  the  speech  in  question  (to  63  b.c.)  and  assigns  it  a 
number  (XXÍV),  apparently  from  some  scholars  chronological  List  of  Ciceros  speech- 
arhiallv  h.wp  ritpd  individual  readintrs  bv  the  earlier  scholars  he ! 


■  m  iv*  ot  1  n 


Ji-  Koetschau  i88y,  66-67;  accepted  by  Borret  1967, 43- 

32.  Jetóme,  De  vir.  ill.  7S 

u.  Pahtinus  graecus  23  +  Parisinus  suppl.  graecus  384;  Cameron  1993, 99-  iS9  (herc  111). 

34.  ctiSc  ftvre^XqBri  (on  A  P  vii.  418);  Eui?  úiSetú  too  Kupoú  MqpijA  (on AP  vii,  432). 

35.  ir.  1  TtSv  dpxaíurv . . .  íy [yjáyq  ¿ni  Nikíou  toó  9  [f]i«  Av  [rt]<{>ái  qv,  Cavallo  1983, 59. 1  am  gratetu  l  to  Sieve 
Tracy  for  up-to-date  inlormation  onAthenian  archons. 

36.  Perhaps  the  date  Epicurus  (+270)  wrote  the  book  in  question,  though  none  of  the  dozer.or  so  other 
rolls  containing  books  of  On  Nature  carry  dates  or  subscriptions. 

.37.  Statilius  Maximus  rursum  cmendavi  ad  Tironan  et  Laecamanum  et  Dom(itium)  tt  alias  velera  111:  Zetzel 
1973»  aas-43;  Pecere  1982,73-123;  Martin  1984, 145-54- 

38.  De  síngularibus upud  Cicerontm  (Charisius  252. 16  Barwick);  the  fragments  are  cited  and  discussed  in 
detailby  Zetzel  1974, 107-13  (withsome  reservationsbyTimpanaro  1986, 197-209), 

39.  The  number  should  perhaps  be  XXVIII  in  the  complete  dated  sequence:  Zetzel  1973, 229. 
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the  manner  of  a  small  number  ofGreek  papyri  with  marginal  variants  ascribed  by  n.Une 
to  critics  such  as  Theon,  Apion, Aristonicus,  and  Nicanor.-'0  For  example,  scholía  in  the 
ilrst-century  Louvrc  Alemán  papyrus  refer  to  readings  by  Aristophanes,  Pamphihu, 
and  Aristarchus;  a  marginal  note  in  a  slíghtiy  earlier  Alemán  papyrus  records  that  tht 
poemwas  "writtenin  the  margin  (paragegraphetai)  in  exemplars  of  Bles  aswell;  in  üut 
book  it  is  bracketed  (períegegrapta)  m  Aristonicus  s  ejemplar,  bul  not  in  Ptolemaeuss> 

Lf  Grenfell  and  Hunt  were  right  to  identify  a  marginal  abbreviation  in  a  second-century 
Homer  papyrus  as  hai  archaiai,  that  woidd  nicely  parallel  Statilius’s  collectivc  velera 
designating  the  three  unnamed  early  critics/’  Galen  repeatedly  refer s  to  readings  u, 
"oíd  copies"  unspecified,  and  the  Epicurus  subscription  from  Herculaneum  refers  t0 
“oíd  <copies>.’’43  For  the  combination  of  named  and  unnamed  authorities  we  may 
compare  the  subscription  already  cited  to  Aristophanes’s  Clouds:  “colometry  from 
Heliodorusj  marginal  notes  from  Phaeinus  and  Symmachus  and  some  others."  "Others" 
(aüoi,  alii)  to  refer  to  alternative  views  or  readings  is  standard  in  commentaries  and 
marginal  notes  from  the  Hellenistic  period  on. 

The  later  secular  subscriptions  in  Latín  manuscripts  are  more  concerned  wiih  stat- 
ing  the  credentials  of  the  subscriber  than  his  text.  It  will  be  enough  for  the  moment  to 
cite  just  two  characteristic  examples,  those  to  Livy  7  and  Horace's  Epodes:  Emenda W 
Nicomachus  Flavianus  v.  c.  ter  praef(ectus)  utbis  apud  He, mam ;  and  Vettius  Agorrn 
Basilius Mavortius  v.  c.  et  inl(ustris),  ex-com(es)  dom(esticorum ),  ex-consul  ordmarius  legi 
ct  ul  polui  cmendavi  confcrente  mihi  magistw  Felice  oratore  urbis  Romae.  We  lcarn  in 
detail  what  very  important  persons  Flavian  and  Mavortius  were,  but  nothmg  about 
the  source  of  either  their  text  or  their  corrections.  'Ihere  is  an  obvious  contrast  with 
most  of  the  Greek  subscriptions  just  Usted,  which  identify  the  source  copied  or  col- 

lated  but  do  not  ñame  the  subscriber  at  all. 

Clearly  Statilius  was  makingmuch  wider  dairns  than  Flavian  and  Mavortius.  Not 
like  them  a  gentleman  certifying  that  his  prívate  copy  had  been  duly  corrected  (with 
or  without  the  aid  of  a  professor),  but  a  scholar  who  had  sought  out  the  six  earliest 
copies  of  De  le ge  agraria  he  could  íind,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
they  supported  the  sort  of  rare  (usually  archaic)  forms  he  was  interested  in.  As  the 
years  passed  therewas  an  obvious  danger  that  forms  usedby  Cicero  would  be  lepl.wtd 
by  forms  famiüar  to  later  copyists  (to  quote  one  of  the  examples  Statilius  himself  d*- 
cussed  in  his  monograph,  the  adverb  rare  rather  than  raro,  not  attested  in  surv.vmg 

40.  All  earlier  work  issuperscdedbyMcNamee  1007.  . 

4,.  PMG  Seliol.  A  (P.  6  Page),  with  Turner  .987, 44;  PMG  3  (p.  u  Pagc).  Agamst  a  coran»  “ 

second-century  pauyru*  of  Simón, des  rameo»  noted  in  the  margin  not  m  the  exemplar  Ui  I  ■ 
£v  t(ú)  ávny(  páf  U>),  PMG  519,  F 1  col.  ii.  4-5,  presumably  another  exemplar  ol  his  own,  not  the  t 

piar  our  papyrus  was  copied  from.  ,  ,  .  .  „  ,  . 

42.  P.  Oxy.  445  iii;  but  McNamee  2007,  3».  dcciphers  it  as  Ap(ump)x(ou),  citmg  severa! 

abbreviations.  .  , ,  i/.^L-wein. 

43.  TtaXaiá  *vT¡TPa9a,  Galen  XVI.  474  and  75.  Kuhn  and  other  passages  quoted  m 
Hippomtes ,  ( ,894),  xlvii.  Eustathius  also  regularly  uses  the  temí  ol  mámen,  no  doubt  reflcv  mg' 
practica:  van  der  Valk  1963, 8  n.31, 186-87, 6<>3. 
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-  Whatever  the  authority  of  Statilius’s  witnessesor  thequality 

hrrrrir.'cx  *  — *  ■ * 

K»' We  shall  ree  that,  for  aU  üreir  grandiose  tnmmmgs,  the  *u™b- 
AeUteandiqire  Latín  subscriptions  document  seldom  represents  any  thing  more ^Üran 
^etouEne  correction  to  which  any  property  produeed  ancicnt  book  was  sirbjected. 


v  SUBSCRIPTIONS  BY  OWNERS  AND  OTHER 
PRIVATE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Hloch  sketched  a  picture  of  pagan  aristocrats  emending  texts  “in  the fashlon 

.  fundamenta,  duty  of  the  intellectuaUnd  pohhaan  of 

l Uo  most  extreme  iüustration  of  this  approach  is  Hedric* s  rar  6 

thelettero'f  Vakntiirian  III  rehabiUtating  the  eider  Flavian,  which  begins  as  follows: 

.nct  tKe  nitfalls  of  mankind's  lot  the  honor  of  men  eminent  and 

renownerlir^public  life  when  it  has  been  interrupted^or  a  ajarle- 

«o  recan  rhe  memory  of  te  depar, ed  ,o  eterna,  fanre, 

ofcarrectiorr  of  his  fa.e  (eme, dallo  quaedam  eme  sorUs  v. detur). 


44  Whetber  or  not  any  of  his  manuscripts  citld  variants,  his 

[1988],  200),  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were  as  oíd  as  he  thougm,  P 

preferente  forarchaistns  need  nothave  á  si  e  ‘  '  ^  of  correc(jng  manuscripts  isultiniauly  to  be 
4S-  According  to  Hedrick  197,  ‘  ¿ *  ,  would  maintain  that  chapters  12-14  reach  more 

of  4U  «» -  in  ble  ^uity  Lhan  ,he 

- Ais  p-do-biect‘  ^ 19511 577i  Brink  197,1 

30f3i;  Cavarzere  1992,  47-49- 
47.  Conte  1994, 632,  repeated  in  Gtaf  1997,  W- 
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of  texts.''  This  is  alleged  to  allude  to  the  supposed  Nicomachan  correction  of  the  text 
of  Livy  (Ch.  14)1  and  more  generally  to  “elite  interest  in  the  correction  of  texis.'4* 
approach  presupposes  (of  course)  that  the  corrections  implied  by  diese  subscription¿ 
representsomethingmore  scholarly  than  simple  checkingagainst  exemplar,  somcthing 
that  (Hedrick  claims,  without  a  scrap  of  evidence)  brought  the  correctors  respect  and 
admiration.  At  the  verbal  level,  his  readmg  of  the  imperial  lettcr  rests  on  just  tw« 
words,  the  juxtaposition  of  interpolaban  and  emendado.  But  neither  ancient  ñor  even 
humanist  critics  ever  used  interpolare  in  the  textual  sense  it  has  acquired  in  modern 
times4'1  (not  that  this  meaning,  delibérate  insertion  of  alien  material,  would  make  any 
metaphori cal  sense  applied  tolioHorem).'’0  Here  it  undoubtedly  bears  the  well  attested 
sense  "interrupted";  his  honor  was  withdrawn  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  is  now 
restored.'1  As  for  emendado,  “emendation”  in  the  textual  sense  is  but  one  specialized 
sense  of  a  word  that  is  far  more  often  used  in  a  variety  of  more  general  senses,  here 
obviously  "restoration."':  Elavians  friend  Symmachus,  for  example,  uses  emendo  ur 
emendado  twenty  times,  only  twice  of  correcting  a  text,11  the  othereighteen  times  in  a 
variety  of  other  senses.  Of  these  eighteen,  not  one  oífers  even  the  possibility  of  an 
indirect  allusion  to  correcting  texts.''4 

The  activity  of  the  Latín  subscriber  is  usually  summed  up  in  the  word  emendavi. 
But  while  English  “emend”  conjures  up  critical  editions  sparkling  with  the  conjectures 
of  a  Bentley,  Housman,  or  ShackleUm  Bailey,  Latín  emendare  refers  to  the  removal  of 
Hienda,  "faults,”  of  many  difíerent  sorts.  Even  in  a  literary  context,  the  commonest 
sense  is  “palishf'  whether  of  an  author’s  stylístic  improvements  to  his  own  work,  or 
revisions  suggested  by  readers  he  has  consulted  before  publication.*'  When  applied  to 
correcting  manuscripts  it  couhl  be  used  of  a  serious  scholarly  revisión  based  on  plulo- 
logical  research,  but  is  far  more  often  applied  to  the  routine  process  of  checking  copy 
againstexemplar.On  the  basis  of  a  reference  to  collationin  the  Mavortius  subscripción, 
it  has  been  widely  assumed  that  subscribers  coilated  manuscripts.  The  truth  is  that 
only  two  secular  subscriptions  mention  more  than  one  exemplar:  those  to  Martianus 


48.  Hedrick  2000,  171-211. 

49.  TLL  s.v.¡  Rizzo  197.1, 187. 

jo.  Hcdricks  translaiion  of  aliquatenus  interpolatuni  as  “corrupted  to  sonie  degree  by  interpolaiíons  is 
iuinsense  at  botli  the  Literal  and  metaphoncal  level.  Later,  more  lancifully  and  even  less  plausibly,  he 
claims  that  “the  errors  of  the  past  are  conceived  as  interpolatíons— malter  that  is  not  integral l>r 
original  to  the  truth"  (212). 

51.  TLL  va.  1. 15. 2244  II,  mterruptio,  temporaliter. 

Si.  For  tlie  various  senses,  see  the  entries  emauiatie,  emendo  and  related  ternas  m  TLL. 

Sj.  Symm,  Ep.  i.  2. 1  and  ix.  13. 1;  for  the  list,  Lomantes  Concordance,  p.  239. 

54.  Hedrick  cites  Symm.  Reí.  3. 6  as  "an  analogous  use  of  this  metaphor”:  comgit  en  un  sequentem  lapsus 
priaris  et  de  reprehensíane antecedente  exemph  nasatur  ememiatw.  But  this depends  on  his  iranslation  oi 
lapsus  as  “slip"  (=  copying  error),  wherc  in  the  context  a  lar  stronger  word  is  required;  ‘for  a  místala 
on  the  part  ol  a  predecessor  {Constantiuss  removal  of  the  altar  of  Victory]  ísalesson  to  the  sua  essot 
[Valentinian  l],  and  censure  of  past  error  leads  to  its  being  corrected  [the  altar  being  replaced) 
(Liebesdiuetz  and  Hill  2005).  No  contemporary,  whether  Christian  or  pagan,  could  possibly  *u''' 
thought  of  replacing  the  altar  of  Victory  as  correcting  a  copying  error. 

5$.  Asin  the  chapter  on  emendalio  in  Quintilian  (x.  4);  Delvigo  1990,71-110;  Rizzo  1973, 249-  75t  afld  lutó"a 


Capelo  and  the  lirst  decade  of  Livy.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
¿ases,  the  corrector  was  simply  collating  his  personal  copy  against  the  exemplar  from 
which  it  bad  just  been  made.  No  research,  no  learning,  no  literary  taste  even  was 
requi^d- Just  a  careful  comparison  of  copy  and  exemplar. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  or  date  for  Hedrick's  asstimption  that  subscribers 
“circulated  their  corrected  manuscripts”  and  received  “ere di t  for  the  corrections.”  No 
survivingsecular  subscription  implies  a  text  destined  for  circulation  (much  less  pub- 
lication) rather  than  prívate  use.  Those  who  see  scholarship  behínd  every  subscriplion 
seen»  not  to  have  realized  how  many  are  purely  personal  notes  of  entireiy  prívate  síg- 
niiicance.lt  is  time  to  consider  individual  cases. 

First,  three  that  seem  to  be  nothingmore  than  owners'  signatures  (the  first  two  orig¬ 
ináis):  Ennodiorum,  written  in  rustic  capitals  on  a  blank  page  in  a  sixth-century  Verana 
nujuiscript  ofjerome's  letters,  implying  ownership  by  some  member  of  the  great  Gallic 
Family  of  the  Ennodii;**  Vettius  Agorius  Basilius,  in  the  sixth-century  Puteanus  of 
Prudentius  (p.  307);  and  luliani  v.c.,  in  the  Puteanus  of  Statíus.S7  We  also  ánd  a  couple 
of  owner  subscriptions  on  second-century  papyri.58  A  much  more  elabórate  form  of 
owner  s  signature  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Bk  ix  in  most  manuscrip  ts  of  Aulus  Gellius: 
two  elegiac  couplets  in  which  someone  called  C.  Aurelius  Romulus  expresses  his  grati- 
tude  to  “the  noble  Bustochius''  For  giving  him  a  copy  of  Gellius;  he  wishes  Eustochius 
long  lile  for  giving  so  dear  a  friend  “such  great  things  to  teach.”59  Apparently,  Romulus 
was  a  teacher  with  a  rich  friend.  Another  minor  category  comprises  two  notes  that 
advertise  the  shop  ( statio )  where  the  books  in  question  were  produced.  While  these 
make  no  direct  mention  of  correcting,  the  ñames  of  the  proprietors  (Gaudiosus  and 
Vilianc)  were  presumabiy  enough  to  guarantee  a  properly  corrected  text  (p.  438  )., 

A  iarger  category  consists  of  notes  incorporating  apostrophes,  heterogeneous,  but 
best  imderstood  if  grouped  together.  First  the  series  of  Gennadius  subscriptions  to 
successive  books  of  Martial.60  All  fourteen  books  cióse  with  claims  by  a  certain 
Torquatus  Gennadius  to  have  made  corrections  (emendavi).  In  addition,  Bks  1, 7, 13, 
and  14  apostrophize  Quirine,  Bks  3  and  5  Constantíne ;  Bks  1,  7, 8, 10,  and  13  all  say  lege 
or  kge  feliciten  and  1,  3,  4,  7, 10,  n,  13,  and  14  Jloreas.  Assuming  that  Gennadius  was  a 
profesor  of  rhetoric,  Marrou  thought  he  had  corrected  manuscripts  for  two  pupils  or 
collaborators.61  Perhaps  so,  though  1  would  emphasize  the  dedication  ratherthan  the 
correction.  The  verbs  and  vocatives  are  all  paralleled  on  the  dedication  page  of  the 


Verana  XVI I  (15)  ( CLA  iv.  489a)  Col.  208',  a  reference  I  owe  to  Marie Taylor  Davis. 

S7.  Zetzel  1981,  25. 

ck  ^i(LXio6r|(Kr(s)  np«ji(oo)'HpaKlctSq;íli  (?  néypa'J'e),  on  the  mime  papyrus  P.  L0nd.Lit.97;  and  the 
genitivo  Etotrúoo  aiter  the  title  of  a  grammatical  work  by  Apollodorus  on  P.  Mil.  Vogl.  i.  19  (Turnerless 
plausibly  saw  a  reference  to  the  Román  “publishers"  the  Sos»). 

W  Curopiiu  noeles,  doctoran!  exemph  virorum,  /  donat  habert  mihi  nabilis  Eustockius.  /  Viral  et  actemum 
laetusbona  témpora  ducat,  / quisic  diledo  tanta  docencia  dedil.  See  P.  K.  Marshall,  Gellius  1  (196S),  vii i. 
<i°-  F°r  :he  texts,  Lindsay s  edition  (1902),  and  Lindsay  1903, 3-4;  Zetzel  1981, 211-13. 

61  Marrou  1931,  ios  =  1976, 68. 
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so-called  Calendar  of  3S4  (where  there  is  no  mention  of  correction):  Valentinc flore tís 
in  deoj  Valentine  lege  feliciter,  Vakntine  vivas  floreas,  Valen  tiñe  vivas  gauchas.61  Compare 
too  Romaniane  vivat,  Romaniane  vivat  at  the  entl  of  Bk  i  of  the  Ad  Heremium  ¡a  d 
Würzburg  manuscript.**  The  third  person  in  what  is  surely  an  apostrophe  to  a  dedi- 
catee  is  puzzling,  perhaps  to  be  corrected  to  vivas.  Given  the  extreme  rareness  of  the 
ñame,  it  is  worth  mentioning  Marxs  suggestion  that  the  dedicatee  might  be 
Romanianus  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  Augustine.M  Marx  did  not  notice  that 
Romanianus  once  asked  to  borrow  Augustines  copy  of  Ciceros-  De  oratore °- 
Augustine  himself  nevcr  cites  the  Ad  llcramiuni,  but  he  might  nonetheless  have 
owned  a  copy,  and,  of  course,  someone  else  might  have  given  Romanianus  his  copy. 

Romanianus  ended  his'  days  as  a  Christian.c,D  And  the  calendar  was  a  work 
commissioned  by  or  for  a  certain  Valentinus,  bkewise  a  Christian  (to  judge  ffom  the 
Easter  table  and  lists  of  popes  and  martyrs  included),  and  executed  by  the  calligrapher 
Filocalus,  a  iriend  of  Pope  Damasus,  who  signed  his  ñame  on  the  same  page  ( Furias 
Dionysius  Filocalus  titulavit).  The  Martial  was  surely  likewise  a  calligraphic  copy,  pre¬ 
pared  for  Quirinus  and  Constantínus  (perhaps  brothers)  and  corrected  by  Gennadius, 
whether  he  was  the  donor  orsimply  (like  Victorianus  in  the  Livysubscriptions)  hired 
to  corred  the  text.  The  most  puzzling  of  the  series  is  the  subscription  to  Bk  xiv,  cum 
luis  Gennadi  vatibus  Quirine floreas.  This  can  hardly  be  sound  as  it  stands,  but  whatever 
we  make  ot  vatibus,  the  cum  tuis  is  guaranteed  by  two  other  dedications.  First  a 
subscription  to  the  Breviarium  of  Festus  missed  byjahn  and  recently  rediscoveredby 
Michael  Reeve:  lege  Censorino  cum  liberís  tuis  propitio  domino  Chrísto  semper andan 
original  subscription  in  a  fifth-century  manuscript  of  Priscillian:  lege  Félix  Amanda 
cum  tuis  in  Chrísto  Iesu  domino  riostra .w  The  cum  tuis  presumably  means  "together 
with  your  family.”  The  fact  that  Festus's  Breviaríum  was  a  pagan  work  is  obviously 
outweighed  by  the  wish  that  Censorinus  might  read  the  book  with  the  blessing  of 
Christ  (ít  is  therefore  unlikely  that  this  is  Symmachus's  pagan  friend  Cens'orinus). 

AU  these  books  were  gifts,  gifts  presented  to  a  family  rather  than  an  individual  (lege 
X  cum  tuis).  A  mee  contemporary  parallel  (except  that  we  have  no  subscribed  manu- 
s’cript)  is  the  copy  of  Titianus’s  Pables  and  the  Chronica  of  Nepos  that  Ausonius  sent 
Petronius  Probus  for  the  education  of  his  children  (ad  institutionem  tuorum): w  There 
are  several  more  dedicatory  apostrophes  in  Christian  texis:  lege  Ianuariane  feliciter  in 
Chrísto  (Lettcrs  oí  Cyprian)  and  teñe  in  Chrísto  felix  Dnmitiana  (Homílies  oí  Origen).70 


ói.  See  the  reproductiun  of  Barb.  lat.  1154  f.  1  in  Salzman  1990,  tig.  1,  lacing  p.  16. 

63.  Würzburg  Mp.  mise.  í.  3  (s.  IX);  Zctzel  1981, 117. 

64.  Not  l>a«l  m  PULE  i-iii,  and  the  only  example  in  PCBE  (1.  994-9?)  is  Augustines  patrón;  see  loo 
Lepelley  1981, 178-81;  h  Marx,  Incerlt  auctoris  ad  C.  Heremmm  libri  iv  (Leipzig  1894),  1-4, iollowed  by 
Taylor  1993,  ¿43-50. 

65.  Aug.  Ep.  15.  i.Jerome  knew  tlie  work  (Marx  1894, 6-8). 

66.  At  any  rate  a  catechumen:  PCBE  i.  995  97. 

67.  In  Bamb.  E.  III.  11  offecus:  Leitschuh  1895, 33;  Reeve,  Gnomon  69  (1997),  sio. 

68.  Wiirzburg  M.  p.  th.  q.  3  (CLA  ix.  1431;  s,  V) j  BiscIioíF  1990, 185. 

69.  Auson.  Ep.  XXVII.  9,  p.  201  Creen. 

70.  Cod.  lat.  Monac.  £  1'  (s.  IX);  St.  Callen  87,  p.  113  (s.  IX);  both  eilcd  by  Bistholfi99o,  185. 


W't'jmay  add  two  similar  notes  preserved  in  several  manuscripts  ofjerome’s  Ufe  oj 
Si  Hd(irion •  After  the  title;  in  sanctis  orationibus  tuis  memento  mei  decus  ac  ¡¡ígnitas  vir- 
s¡ltum  tionna  Asclla ¡  and  at  the  end  of  the  prologue:  opto  ut  in  Chisto  pemianeas  el 
memor  ia  orationibus  tuis  sis  mei ,  virgo  sacratísima,  words  of  greeting  Jerome  himself 
wrote  jn.  the  copy  he  gave  his  oíd  friend  Asella  (p.  770).  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
writers  to  add  such  personal  messages  in  their  own  hand,  normally  introduced  in  cop- 
iosby  the  formula  “and  in  another  hand"  (et  alia  manu).  Unless  thewnterkept  a  copy 
ofsuchdetailsin  his  files  (as  Augustines  secretarles  apparently  did)71  or  the  recipiente 
copy  chanced  to  become  the  ancestor  of  surviving  manuscripts,  they  would  be  lost. 
Here  is  one  of  many  examples  from  Augustine,  appended  to  a  letter  to  Pelagius:  and 
111  another  hand:  icmember  us  and  be  pleasing  to  the  Lord  in  safety,  dearest  and  most 
missed  of  brothers."72  A  subscription  of  aimost  twenty  lines  attests  a  gift  of  sorts;  the 
presentation  of  a  copy  of  Arator’s  verse  paraphrase  of  Acts  to  Pope  Vigílius  in  544- 
logether  with  a  vivid  account  of  íts  public  recitation  for  days  on  end  with  constant 
interruptions  for  applause  and  en  cores.7' 

Itwas  apparently  subscriptions  that  induded  apostrophes  that  led  Hedrick  to  his 
ciaiin  that  subscribers  dreulated  their  work.  But  themajority  of  such  subscriptions  do 
not  even  mention  correction.  It  is  just  a  detail  that  Gennadius  corrected  as  well  as  ded¬ 
icad  ilis  Martial.  Symmachus  presented  Ausonius  with  an  uncorrected  copy  of  Pliny, 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  correction  in  the  Festus,  Calendar,  Priscillian,  Cyprian, 
Origen  or  Arator  subscriptions.  Ausonius  too  says  nothing  about  correcting  Nepos  or 
Títianus,  though  he  does  apologize  for  the  slowness  of  his  copyists,  In  ali  these  cases 
the  correction  may  simply  have  been  taken  for  granted,  most  likely  because,  like  the 
copying,  itwas  done  by  a  profesional  of  low  status  not  considered  worth  mentioning. 

One  of  the  most  fulsome  and  self-promotíng  ofextant  subscriptions  advertises  the 
work  ofa  copyist  (scrip$i...manu  mea),  Flavius  Theodorus  son  of  Dionysius,  vir  deuotus 
mmorialissacriscriniiepistolarum  etadiutorvirmagnfleiquaestorissaeri  palatii.  Conhrmatory 
detall  is  supplied  by  a  subscription  in  a  Boethius  manuscript:  contra  codicem  Rmati  vj.  cor¬ 
ma,  qui  confectus  ab  eo  est  7 heodoro  antiquarío  qui  nunc  palalinus  estJ 4  The  subsenber 
corrected  bis  copy  against  a  manuscript  written  by  “Theodorus  the  copyist  ( cmtiquarius ) 
who  is  now  a  civil  servant.”  Theodorus  evidently  copied  the  Boethius  while  sdll  a  fuli-  time 
profesional  copyist  and  the  Priscian  after  acquiring  his  (very  modest)  position  in  the  civil 
Service.  This  may  explain  why  it  took  him  so  long  to  complete  his  copy  of  Priscian:  the 


As  shown  by  Dekkcrs  1952, 130. 

72,  Ep.  146;  Ep.  20$  lo  Consentios:  (ef  alia  manu)  Deo  vivas,  dilictíssimcjili;  Ep.  131  lo  Proba:  (ef  alía  mam) 
Deas  verus  et  verax  veraciter  consoletur  cor  tuum,  el  protegatsalulan  tuam,  domina  insignis  et  menta  illus- 
tris  ac praestantissima  filia;  Ep.  176  lo  Pope  Innocent:  (et  alia  manu)  tnetnor  iwstri,  in  Deigratia  Mgearis, 
domine  beatissiine  mcriiaque  venerabilis,  et  tn  Chisto  honoraiule  sánete  pater;  Ep.  20»,  Honcrius  to 
Augustine:  (et  alia  inanu)  Divinitas  te  per  multas  anuos  servel  incolumem;  Ep.  95,  to  Paulinos  ar.ü 
Therasia:  (et  alia  manu)  memores  nostri,  felices  vivite,  magna  gaudia  et  solada  riostra  sancti  Dei. 

73-  The  only  reliable  edition  oí  lilis  subscription  (if  that  is  what  it  should  be  calletl)  is  by  ChatiUon  1963. 
71-78;  for  an  English  translalion  (of  a  iess  satisfactory  text),  Llewellyn  1970, 75-76. 

74.  Zetzel  1981, 210-u  for  all  the  subscriptions  relating  to  Theodorus. 
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subscriptíon  to  Bk  i  dates  from  i  October  526,  to  Bk  17  from  30  May  527.  Prisciarís 
gyric  on  the  emperor  Anastasius  may  date  from  around  512,  but  his  other  worlcs  can  be 
assigned  no  more  precise  date  than  the  earfy  decades  of  the  sixth  century.75  Thus  1  heoclorus 
may  have  been  making  his  personal  copy  of  a  newly  published  work,  And  the  fact  that  ver- 
sions  of  his  subscriptíon  in  five  diflerent  parts  of  the  work  survive  in  so  many  later  mami- 
Scripts  suggests  that  this  was  an  authoritative  copy  (perhaps  the  authorized  copy)  iVom 
which  otliers  were  made.  None  of  these  subscriptíons  mention  correction,  but  thjj  may 
simply  have  been  taken.  íbr  granted.  In  combination,  the  Boethius  and  Priscian  subscrip. 
tions  imply  that  Theodoruss  handiwork  was  well  known.  In  the  case  of  a  literary  text  \ve 
might  have  identified  him  as  a  calligrapher,  the  sort  of  person  who  produced  beautiful  but 
¡naccurate  copies  like  the  Romanus  of  Vergil  But  no  one  would  want  a  calligraphic  copy  of 
a  grammaticai  textbookextending  to  more  than  a  thousand  pages.  Iheodoruss  ñame  was 
presumably  thought  to  guarantee  accuracy  as  much  as  penmanship. 

The  subscriptíons  in  manuscripts  of  Solinus  likewise  proclaim  the  work  of  a  copy- 
ist,  though  this  time  the  emperor  Theodosíus  II  ( studio  el  diligentia  domnl  Theodosií 
invictissimi  principis  and  variants).  Hedrick  repeatedly  appcals  to  Theodosius  as  the 
most  compeliing  illustration  of  the  sociai  importance  of  "correcting''  manuscripts 
(“the  emperor  himself . . . ")  ~6  This  is  a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  evidence. 
Theodosius  did  not  (ofcourse)  spend  his  days  correcting  manuscripts.  He  was  a  cal¬ 
ligrapher.  This  was  his  nickname  in  the  Byzantine  tradition.  He  is  said  to  have  claimed 
that,  when  at  the  circus,  he  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  calligraphy  to  the  actual 
races.77  The  emperor  may  have  done  beautiful  work  and  itwas  only  to  be  expected  that 
his  subscriptíons  would  be  preserved  in  later  copies,  but  this  eccentric  hobby  did  not 
for  a  moment  purport  to  be  scholarship.  Indeed,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  dared 
to  correct  the  imperial  hand,  it  may  have  accompanied  an  unusually  poor  text.  A  cal¬ 
ligrapher  called  Probus  copied  a  text  of  Cornelius  Nepos  for  Theodosius,  equipping  it 
with  a  long  poetic  dedication  to  the  emperor,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  man  who 
copied  two  other  texts  (the  Cento  of  Proba  and  the  Map  of  Agrippa)  for  the  imperial 
calligrapher,  again  with  long  prefatory  poems.78  Neither  mentions  correcting  his  text. 

More  valuable  from  a  palaeograpliical  point  of  view  is  the  dated  and  Iocalized 
original  subscriptíon  by  the  humble  Ursicinus,  lector  in  the  churcb  of  Verana  and 
copyist  of  a  manuscript  of  Sulpicius  Severus  dated  to  1  August  517.  Evidently  with  his 
own  professional  needs  in  mind,  Ursicinus  used  a  combination  of  spacing  and 
punctuation  to  facilítate  reading  aloudat  sight-”'  Last,  the  two  earliest-known  original 

7$.  For  what  is  known  of  the  chronology  of  Priscian,  Kaster  198S,  346-47. 

76.  Zetzcl  1981, 115;  Hedrick  2000, 197, 198, 103, 206, 223. 

77.  Geo.  Mon.  C/iron.  p.  604. 8  de  Boor  (6  xai  KaXhypáipü^);  Midi.  Glykas,  in  PG  is8. 489D;  Aldhelra, 
p,  203  Ehwald;  JLí>  801;  Jahn  1851, 342  43;  Momigliano  1977,  iji;  Lippold,  üESuppbd  13  (1972)1  *3°- 

78.  Quoted  and  studied  in  Cameron  2001, 121-30. 

79.  Perschbtus  codixhec  [with  Ve  roña  written  above  the  the  Kal.  Aug.  Agapuo  v.c.  c.  inJ.  Jecimat 

per  Ursicinum  helaren  1  r eclesiae  Verunensis;  CLA  iv  (1957)1  494;  Parkes  1993, 16  and  166-67,  with  pl. 
For  ano  ther  subscriptíon  bya  copyist,  Eutalius  the  i/ntiquariui,  p.  495. 
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subscriptíons  (both  in  third-  or  fourth-century  palimpsests)  are  by  copyists.  First,  an 
nc¡pit  to  a  ifagment  ofSeneca’s  otherwise  lost  Life  ofHis  Fathcr:  IncipitciusdmAnnaei 
Senecae  de  vita  patris  feliciter  ¡críbente  Meniciano  die  el  !o(co)  s(upra)  s(críptis),HU 

Íimplyingamorc  detailed,  dated  subscriptíon  to  another  work  of  Seneca  earlieir  in  the 
sanre  manuscript.  Second,  the  briefest  of  all  signed  subscriptíons,  in  the  Gellius 
palimpsest:  on  the  otherwise  blank  front  page  of  a  quinion,  something  like 
Coít.c¡..scnbsit.bl 

Most  of  the  subscriptíons  gathered  in  this  section  do  noteven  mention  correction, 
much  less  collation.  As  for  those  that  do,  we  may  divide  the  correcteá  texts  behind 
them  into  different  categories.  In  5  4  we  shall  be  reviewing  a  batch  of  copies  corredcd 
by  students  and  professors.  These  were  undoubtedly  all  personal  copies,  and  presum¬ 
ably  new  copies.  Many  other  subscribers  alsomake  itelear  that  itwas  theirown  copies 
they  were  correcting.  For  example,  “temptavi  emendare /legi  exnendans  meurn’  in  the 
Sabinus  subscriptíons  to  Persius;  “relegi  meurn"  and  “relegi  meum  contra  codicem 
Reiiati”  in  a  manuscript  of  the  lógica!  traets  of  Boethius;82  “emendaban!  vel  distingue- 
bam  meuma  in  Symmachus’s  subscriptíon  to  Macrobius;  Rusticus  the  deacon  three 
times  uses  the  phrase  in  meo  oí  manuscripts  he  owned.83  Then  there  is  “legi  et 
distincxi  codicem"  (Asterius  in  the  Medicean  Vergil);  "Donatus  presbyter . . .  propriurn 
[=  “my  own” ]  codicem... legi”  (Rufinus),-84  "Donatus . . . propriurn  codicem... legi” 
again,  this  time  an  original  subscriptíon  in  a  Monte  Cassino  manuscript  ofAmbrosiaster 
dated  to  569.®  Finally,  another  original  is  Víctor  of  Capua’s  ¡egi  meum  at  the  end  of 
James  in  the  Fulda  New  Testament  (s46).86The  constant  repetition  of  meum  and  pro- 
prium  codicem  makes  it  clear  that  in  every  case  the  manuscript  subscribed  was  apersonal 
copy,nota  text  prepared  for  circulation,  much  less  publication.  Itwill  beobserved  that 
there  is  no  difieren  ce  between  the  formulas  used  for  pagan  and  Christian  texts. 

Particularly  instructíve  are  subscriptíons  by  well-known  writers  to  copies  of  their 
own  works  (none  unfortunately  original):  Severimrs  Boethius  vir  clarissimus  inlustrü  ex 
consult  ordinario  patricias  ¡egi  opusculum  meum  (Bk  ii  ofhis  De  arIlhrnetica);H7  and  recog- 
novi  Hieronitnus  Bethleem  meum  tracto  han  (Jeromc,  Adversus  Heívidtum).™  One  of 
Ennodíuss  declamations  is  followed  in  the  oldest  manuscript  (s.  IX)  by  the  words 


80.  CEA.  i.  69:  Low«  2  (1972),  514- 

81  Víf.Pal  lat.  14,  í  173V171,  as  hesitantly  readbyE.  A.  Lowe  (CIA  i.  74).Editors  (andj.  Fohleri,  Scritiura 
eciviilá  3  [1979],  215)  ofler  a  confident  COTI'A  SCRIBSIT,  but  the  traces  of  the  second  word  secmed 
Yery  uncertain  to  Shane  Butler  and  myself  in  May  1998,  even  under  ultravioictlight. 

8¡  Pbr  the  evidence,  Jahn  1851  and  Zetzel  1981. 

*3  ACO  13.  iii.  1  (1935),  p.  117. 15;  243. 19;  342. 7;  for  Rusticus,  see  further  belnw. 

84  Metensis  225  (s.  X);  on  the  basis  of  the  subscriptíon  (dated  to  sói),  Koetschau  (Orígenes  WeAt  s 
[Leipzig  19131,  lix—lxií)  reconstructed  a  “Codex  Lucullanus*  as  the  archetype  oí  all  extant  MSS  of 
Rufimis’s  transIationofOrigen  Ileplápyüv,  copiedin  thesame  castcUumLucuIhnutn  is  his  Amb  rosiaster 
MS  (next  note), 

Casin.  150,  p.  148  (CLA  iii.  374a);  many  corrections  in  the  same  hand  as  the  subscriptíon. 

8í'  E.  yoo  Dobschütz,  Zeitschr. f.  d.  ncut.  Wiss.  10  (1909),  9t. 

*7-  Stangl  1882,  10. 

88-  regoniiavi  MS  (Verana  XV:  CIA  iv.  486). 
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E/modius  emendavi  meum  dea  meo  iuvante-,  and  one  of  his  letters  by  a  iegi  in  all  manu 
Scripts.81'  There  are  also  three  other  less  specilic  author  subscriptions  to  letters  of  Jeronie 
cursan  contulimus  Belhlem  and  emendavi  in  BethJehem  (both  Ep.  49,  in  diflerent  manu 
Scripts)  and  recog(novi)  Betheein  (Ep.  54).''°  Boethius  employed  a  more  recherché  formula 
at  the  end  of  Í3k  iv  of  hís  commentary  on  Ciceros  Tópica;  conditor  opeas  emendavi,  “I  thc 
author  corrected,"  with  conditor  operís  emendavi  il  (=  a  second  time)  at  the  end  of  Bk  vVl 
In  almos  t  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  corrector  collating  moro 
than  one  exemplar.  In  most,  the  authors  were  probably  certifying  an  official  exempiar 
from  whicli  ofhers  migbt  make  or  check  further  copies,  like  the  one  indisputable  sur- 
viving  example,  a  subscription  in  the  Bamberg  MS  of  Cassiodocus’s  Institutions- 
"original  copy,  against  whose  text  all  other  copies  are  to  be  corrected”  (codex  archtíy. 
pus  ud  cuius  exemplaria  sunt  reiiqui  corrigendi ).  Lorenzo  Valla  added  in  his  own  hand  an 
exactíy  parallei  subscription  to  a  copy  of  his  Latín  translation  of  Thucydides- 
"checked ...  so  that  tlüs  codex  may  be  the  original  of  my  translation  against  which 
other  copies  can  be  corrected"  ( recagnovi. . .  ut  esset  hic  codex  me(a )e  translationis  archt- 
typus,  uiule  celera  possent  exemplaria  ememlari ).9’  Hiere  are  many  other  examples  in 
the  writings  of  the  humanists,  often  (as  in  this  case)  the  official  copy,  but  sometimos 
just  the  authors  autograpli*'  At  Bk  i.  4. 4  Cassiodorus  refers  to  a  codex  of  the  Psalter 
"to  which  you  may  turn  if  you  run  into  errors,"  iater  described  as  archetypus.'1*  Hardly 
less  ínteres ting  is  the  note  “to  be  copiad  from  this  point”  (abhinc  scribendum)  that  sur 
vives  in  an  eighth-century  manuscript  of  Augustines  Qitestions  on  the  Heptateuch, 
apparently  descended  from  the  copy  marked  up  by  Eugippius  for  his  collection  of 
excerpts  from  Augustine  compiled  between  492  and  496.  The  passage  that  follows  is 
among  Eugippius ’s  excerpts.9'' 

But  being  authors  rather  than  editors, Jerome  and  Boethius  might  also  have  taken 
the  opportunityofmakinga  few  final  changes  in  style  or  substance  as  weli as  just  elim- 
inating  transcriptional  errors.  The  same  surely  applies  to  the  author-subscription  of  a 
little  treatise  on  the  date  of  Easter  (De  ratione  Paschae  et  mensis)  by  the  obscure 
chronographer  Hilarianus.  After  mentioning  people  who  had  tried  to  get  hold  of  his 

89.  Dicho  ii,  p,  165.  18  Vogel  (meam  B,  but  the  other  examples  strongly  MJggest  that  Ennodius  wrote 
meum)}  Ep.  5.  ib,  p.  193. 6  Vogel  (iheoretically  a  later  corrector,  but  in  view  oí  Üie  other  example  surety 
Hnnodius  himself).  On  the  publicaron  offinnodiusV  works,  seo  Vogel  pp,  xxix-xxx. 

90.  See  Hilberga  apparatus  to  Ep.  49  and  S4,  CSEL  54.  ,18?;  485. 

91.  So  Stangl  1882, 9,  citing  all  the  manuscripta. 

92.  Rizzo  1971, 312;  Graiton  1997, 11. 

93.  Rizzo  1973, 308-17. 

94.  ¡ut  quffn  recurrutn  si  ros  moidosita» Jortassis  ojjeuderit;  el’,  i.  15.  n  (pp.  22. 3  ami  +9. 7  R.  A.  B.  Mynor» 
[ed.  |,  Oxford  1937).  Aecording  to  Mynors  {p.  x},  the  Bamberg  subscription  “seeios  likely  to  date  from 
a  time  when  the  work  was  airead)- in  wide  circulation,"  but  1  would  prefer  to  escribe  it  to  Cassiodorus 
himself. 

95*  Acutely  iJentiÜed  long  ago  by  the  fienedietme  editors:  Gorman  1980,  103.  The  longest  surviving 
subscription  (more  than  twenty  Unes),  attesting  correction  (ut  potui  emendan)  by  a  notary  OÍ  the 
church  of Naples  ealled  Peter in  581,  is  lound  in  a  ninth-century  Paris  MS  of  Eugippius’s  excerpts  ( Par* 
B.N.  late  11642,  f.  224;  Gorman,  ib.  102). 
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befo  re  it  was  ftnished,  he  announces  that  it  is  now  emendatum  and  adds  a  dated 
colophon:  Quintas  Iulius  Hilarianus  cxplicuit,  emandavit  die  III  nonarum  Martiarum 
CacsonoetAttico  consulibus  (s  March  397). 96 Onso  controversia! a subject  i  t  musí  have 
^cn  anxiety  about  his  argument  rather  than  copying  errors  that  caused  Hilarianus  to 
keephis  readers  waiting. 

4:  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  MANUSCRIPTS 
COPIED  FOR  FRIENDS 

A  no  thc  r  context  in  which  we  encounter  the  correction  of  manuscripts  is  in  the 
fulfilmcnt  oí  commissions  for  friends.  Here  the  prime  example  is  the  copy  of  Livy 
Symmachus  had  made  for  his  friend  Valerianus,  with  apologies  for  thc  delay  causcd  by 
the  need  for  "careful  correction”  (Ch.  14).  But  he  also  wrote  to  Ausonius  apologizing 
for  sendinga  copy  ofPliny  s  Natural  History  uncorrected.97  Sidonius  in  person  made  a 
copy  of  his  Greek  text  of  Philostratus's  Life  o/Apollonius  for  one  friend,  sent  another 
some  Varro,  and  the  Chronicíe  of  Eusebius  ("as  requested”),  and,  like  Symmachus, 
apologized  to  yet  another  for  the  inadequate  correction  of  a  copy  of  part  of  the  Oíd 
Testament98  We  have  already  seen  that  subscriptions  incorporating  apostrophes  (ihe 
Gennadius  Martial)  may  derive  from  presentation  copies.  It  makes  no  sense  to  sup- 
pose  thatsuch  copies  were  subjected  to  anything  more  than  the  mínimum  correction 
necessary  tosecure  areadabie  text. 

The  presen  tation  of  books  to  friends  was  just  one  aspectofthecirculation  ofbooks 
in  the  Román  world.  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  Christíans  copied  their  books  pri- 
vately  while  pagans  relied  on  the  book  trade.99  Both  sides  of  this  antíthesis  have  been 
exaggerated.  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  elegantofthesurvivingearly  Christian  books 
must  have  been  copied  professionally.  On  the  other,  there  is  little  evidence  that  even 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries  serious  pagan  readers  were  able  to  obtain  more  than 
a  fraction  of  their  needs  by  walking  into  a  bookshop. 

At  all  times  most  people  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  (that  ís  to  say,  mei  nbers 
oftheelite)  seem  to  have  acquired  new books  through  presentation  from  the  writer.KHI 
Anyone  who  wanted  his  own  books  to  circuíate  would  send  copies  to  friends  and  urge 
them  to  have  further  copies  made  for  dístribution.  So  prolific  a  writer  as  Galen  claimed 
that  he  wrote  ordy  for  friends  and  pupils,  not  to  see  his  books  circuíate  and  be  read  by 
fuiuregenerationSj  when  he  discovered  they  were  circulatingwithouthis  permission, 
hebecame  more  cautious  about  his  friends.101  Whatever  we  make  of  Galen  s  professed 

IbJ - 

96.  Turin  l.b.  vi.  18  fol.  811'  ofs.  VI-V1I  (CLA  iv.  438);  on  Hilarianus’s  treatise,  see  now  La, na  ¡99S,  7S-S9- 

97.  en  tibí  libetlos,  quorum  ntihi  praesentanea  copia  fuit,  Ep.  i.  24;  evídently  he  did  not  have  a  complete 

Pliny. 

98  Sidon.  Ep.  viií.  3. 1;  viii.  6. 185  v.  15. 1. 

99-  Cavadlo  1977, 119;  Pecare  1986, 27. 

'«o.  Starrit>87, 213-23;  Norman  1960, 122-26. 

101  De anime  hbroruin,  XIX.  49-50  K  =  8o  Mueller.with  van  Grorungen  1963, 1-17?  Hanson  1998,  22-53- 
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lack  of  literary ambición,  wc  are  surely  bound  to  accept  that  he  did  not  distribute  his 
books  through  protessionaJ  bookseilers. 

Ib  ere  is  surprisingly  Little  direct  evidencie  for  the  book  trade  in  late  antiquity  |j 
certainly  existed,  Sídonius  compares  the  library  in  a  íriends  house  lo  the  "shelves  oía 
scholar  or  the  tiers  of  the  Athenaeum  or  the  piled  cabinets  ofthe  bookseilers.81®  lhat 
certainly  implies  that  he  had  seen  bookshops  with  well-stocked  shelves.  We  know 
of  two  such  “shops"  ( stationes )  by  ñame,  that  of  Gaudiosus  in  Rome105  and  Viliaric 
(a  Goth  described  as  a  master  antiquarius)  in  Ravenna.  Viliaric,  who  was  active  in  the 
First  half  of  the  sixth  century,  is  also  known  from  a  subscription  to  a  Ravenna  charter 
ofssiin  Gothic.l,w  Both produced  deluxevolumes,  Gaudiosus  Oíbles,  Viliaric  afamous 
Orosius.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Augustine  had  works  copied  at  the  “shop  of 
Maiorinus"  ( ojficina  Maiorint )  in  Thagaste,105 

Ahyperbolic  passage  of  Sulpicius  Severus  describes  how  his  Life  of  Martin  was 
introduced  to  Román  society  by  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  to  the  delight  of  the  Iibrarii 
"because  there  was  nothing  they  could  sel!  at  a  greater  profit,  more  quickly  or  for 
a  higher  pnce.”1116  But  by  late  antiquity  both  librarius  and  bibliopola  are  terms 
applied  to  both  bookseilers  and  copyists,107  suggesting  that  there  may  often  have 
been  no  clear-cut  distinctíon.  Especially  in  the  larger  cides,  many  professional 
copyists  must  have  worked  for  both  bookseilers  and  prívate  patrons.  Viliaric  was 
less  a  businessman  chan  a  master  craftsman,  who  no  doubt  fulfiüed  the  comrms- 
sions  of  his  most  importan  t  customers  in  person.  There  will  have  been  a  steady 
request  for  Bibles  and  secular  Staples  like  Vergil  and  Sallust,  bul  the  sudden 
demand  for  a  new  bestseller  like  the  Life  of  Martin  was  surely  satisfied  by  privately 
employed  or  freelance  copyists  as  well  as  by  bookshops.  lt  is  unlikely  that  book¬ 
shops  could  begin  to  supply  the  specialized  needs  of  a  scholar  like  Jerome.  One  of 
his  letters  gives  a  friend  a  list  of  theological  books  he  wanted  copied,  all  of  thexn 
(he  implies)  available  in  the  library  of  their  mutual  friend  Rufinus  of  Aquileia.m 
Protadius  asked  Symmachus  for  copies  of  Livy,  Caesars  Bellum  Gallicutn,  and 
Pliny  s  Bella  Gcrmaniae.m 

None  of  these  were  books  likely  to  be  kept  in  stock  by  fourth-century  bookseilers, 
who  could  not  even  have  produced  copies  to  order  without  access  to  an  exemplar. 

io  1.  Ep.  ii.  9. 4;  for  Üie  Athenaeum,  p.  5371).  57- 

103.  Known  from  the  subscription  de  staticme  Gaudiosi  librara  ad  vincula  S.  Petri  avílale  Romana,  in  Angers 
JBibl.  Mun.  24  (s.  IX),  f.  125’;  D.  De  tíruyne,  Rev.  Bénéd.  30  (1913),  343-45  (Gauchí  hl’ri,  cotí.). 

104.  Confídui  codex  in  st  alione  magsln  Viliaric  antüjuani,  subscription  to  Orosius  Bk  v  in  Laur.  65. 1, 
foL  144"  ( CLA  iii.  298);  ‘Wiljaritli  bukareis,”  pap.  34  in  Tjáder  1981,  95-96,  and  in  Studia  Gótica, 
U.  E.  Hagberg  [ed.J  (Stockholm  1970),  144-64  (with  photo  of  the  subscription  011  p.  148). 

105.  Aug  .Ep.  15.  ij  PC  BE  1, 667  s.v.  Maiorinus  2. 

106.  Sulp.  Sev.  Dial.  i.  23;  Marrou  1949, 212-14. 

107.  See  the  entries  for  both  words  in  TLL;  Sidoniuss  merceiumritts  bibliopola  at  Ep.  ii.  8.  2  doubles  a S 
copyist,  and  note  ser  iba  m  tuum  sive  bibliopolatn  at  Ep.  ¡x.  7. 1. 

108.  tfuaeso  ut  tibí  Relien... cominentahos  ad  describeiuimti  largialur  [Rufinus],  and  ijuaeso  ut  eos  libros... 
Iibrarii  manu  in  chana  scnbi  ¡ubeas  (Ep.  5. 2). 

109.  Symm.  Ep.  iv.  18. 5;  iv.  36. 2. 
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Vcry  jnstructive  in  this  connection  is  a  prívate  letter  from  Oxyrhynchus  dating 
(rom  ca.  a.d.  170.  In  a  postscript  the  sender  asks  his  addressee  to  have  sonie  books 

copied  forhim;110 


Make  and  send  me  copies  of  books  6  and  7  of  the  Characters  in  Comedy 
(K-wpicSoúpEvot)  of  Hypsicrates.  For  Harpocration  says  that  they  are  among 
Polions  books.  But  it  is  likely  that  others,  too,  have  got  them.  He  also  has  prose 
epítomes  of  Ihersagoras'  work  on  the  my  ths  of  tragedy. 


Another  hand  (perhaps  the  addressee's)  adds  the  Information  that  "according 
to  Harpocration,  Demetrius  the  bookseller  has  got  them,"  presumably  meaning 
Hypsicrates  and  Thersagoras.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Demetrius 
the  bookseller  simply  happened  to  have  tire  books  in  stock  or  Polion  lent  his 
copies  to  Demetrius  to  be  copied.  Bookseilers  must  often  have  filled  prívate 
comxnissions. 

Itmight  be  argued  that,  when  Sidonius  describes  how  someone  arrived  in  town 
with  abag  of  books  by  a  famous  writer  and  all  the  local  book  lovers  made  copies,  this 
is  a  picture  of  provincial  life  in  an  age  of  decline.  But  take  Symmachus's  complaint 
that  Ausonius  did  not  send  him  a  copy  of  his  Masella :  "although  you  distribute  your 
books  generously  (excepting  only  me,  of  course),  I  shall  still  enjoy  your  work' — 
tbanks  to  the  kindness  of  others"  (Ep.  i.  14.  5).  Symmachus  is  not  complaiaing 
because  he  did  not  get  a  complimentary  copy  and  had  to  buy  one.  The  author's  ‘  dis- 
tribution”  was  the  only  way  the  poem  circulated  at  all.  The  "kindness  of  others" 
means  that  Symmachus  had  a  copy  made  by  someone  who  was  on  Ausonius's  raail- 
ing  list.  And  this  in  fourth-century  Rome,  not  fifth-century  Gaul.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  been  surprised  that,  despite  a  passion  for  books,  his  friend  Alypius  reíused  to 
takeadvantage  of  the  privilege  when  he  could  have  had  them  copied  for  his  own  use 
at  thespecíal  rates  to  which  his  position  in  the  imperial  Service  entitled  him.lu  Once 
again,  fourth-century  Rome. 

According  to  Cavallo,  the  normal  method  of  publication  for  Christian  books  was 
for  the  writer  to  deposit  a  certified  copy  with  a  friend  who  was  authorized  to  allow 
copies  to  be  made.112  This  view  is  largely  based  on  Marrou ’s  in  terpretation  of  a  letter  of 
Augustine  to  a  certain  Firmus  in  Carthage.  Augustine  had  sent  Firmus  a  copy  of  his 
City  of  God,  asking  him  to  allow  "those  brothers  in  Carthage  who  do  not  yet  have  a 
copy  to  transcribe  it."  But  the  recent  publication  of  another  letter  to  Firmus  has 
revealed  this  to  be  a  misapprehension.113  Firmus  was  a  young  friend  Augustine  was 
hopingto  convert,  and  the  invitation  to  encourage  others  to  make  copies  was  simply 


no.  P.  Oxy.  2192;  Turner  and  Parsons,  GMAIV2  no.  68. 

**>•  Conf.  vi.  10. 16;  the  exact  reference  of  the  phrase  pnttii  praetoriams  cannot  be  determined. 
‘u.  Cavallo  1977, 119. 


"J-  Marrou  1949, 208-24-  Butsee  aow  Ep.  2*  Divjak,  with  Eno  1989, 17-30;  van  Oort  1993, 417-23. 
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a  standard  request  such  as  Ausonius  or  for  that  matter  Pliny  the  Younger  might  have 
made.  Christian  writers  may  have  been  more  anxious  for  their  books  to  circulóte 
because  of  the  urgeneyof  theirmessage,  but  the  practice  itself'was  nothingnew,  inuch 
less  an  innovatiem  of  Christian  communities. 

At  all  periods  peopie  ient  books  for  copying,11-*  though  owners  will  normally  have 
been  unwilling  to  part  with  tare  or  fragile  texts  (Symmachuss  complete  Livy  e.g.)  0r 
despatch  them  any  distan  ce.  Par  ticularly  informative  is  a  letter  from  the  Alhema  n  phi. 
losopher  Longinus  complaining  to  Porphyry  about  the  quaLity  ofhis  copy  of  Plotinus 
and  asking  Porphyry  to  send  him  accurate  copies  of  two  works  ¡n  particular,  which  he 
would  collate  and  then  return.  Longinus  was  surprised  that  Plotinuss  pupil  AxneLius 
had  not  corrected  the  copyists'  mistakes,  remarking  that  Amelius  must  have  had  more 
urgent  duties  than  “this  sort  of  attention."11-'  Ihe  same  letter  warns  Porphyry  not  to 
expect  anything  from  Longinusj  copyists  were  in  such  short  suppiy  that  Longinus’s 
were  having  to  spend  all  their  time  making  his  copy  of  Plotinus.  Evidently,  Amelius 
had  sent  a  complete  Plotinus  to  Athens  for  Longinus  to  have  copied  and  then  return. 
To  be  able  to  criticize  it,  Longinus  must  have  collated  the  work  of  his  own  copyists 
against  Amelius ’s  copy  which  he  assumed  that  Amelius  had  previously  collated  against 
Plotinus  s  master  copy. 

Libanius  and  his  íellow  sophists  at  Antioch  all  maintained  prívate  copyists,  as 
did  prolific  ecclesiastics  like  Augustine  and  Jerome."0  Symmachus  occasionally 
mentions  the  librarii  who  wrote  orkept  copies  ofhis  and  his  corresponden!;®1  let- 
ters.u?  But  having  a  privately  made  copy  of  a  literary  text  corrected  adequately  may 
have  been  more  of  a  problem.  A  wealthy  Spaniard  called  Lucinius  sent  six  copyists 
to  Bethlehem  to  copy  the  principal  writings  of  Jerome.  Jerome  warned  the  man  that, 
although  he  had  frequently  urged  the  scribes  “to  collate  carefully  and  check”  (ut 
canferretü  diligcutius  et  emendarent),  he  could  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  their 
work.  It  seems  that  Lucinius  had  not  made  provisions  for  a  qualified  person  to 
oversee  the  correctíon  ofhis  copies.  Longinus  was  interested  enough  in  Plotinuss 
work  to  do  the  job  himself.  An  aristocrat  at  leisure  on  his  estates  may  sometimes 
havebeen  willing  (asSidoniuswas  on oneoccasion),lI8but Jerome  (like Symmachus) 
made  it  clear  that  he  was  too  busy. 


114.  Por  Cicero,  Siarr  1987, 217;  R.wson  1985,  43-44;  for  Augustine,  Keenan  1935,  79-81;  for  a  seventh- 
century  example,  Braulio  Ep.  25-26  ( PL  80. 674-75). 

115.  Porph.  Vita  Pbtini  19-  20.  For  jrpocnSpdn  =  attention  or  assiduity,  LSJ  s.v.  2;  Lampe,  s.v.  5;  Armstroug  s 
"supervisión"  implies  irpoeSpeía,  which  is  never  t’ound  in  this  sense.  According  to  Porphyry,  Ameiiuss 
copy  was  m  fact  remarkably  accurate,  and  the  problem  was  Longinuss  inability  to  understand 
Plotinus. 

116.  Norman  1960, 122;  de  Ghelimck  1946, 215-26. 

117.  Efip.  i.  24.  ij  ii.  jj.  1;  v.  85.  a;  v.  86. 1.  Cicero  had  a  number  of  literary  alavés  and  freedmen  in  addition 
to  his  belovedTiro,  though  little  is  known  about  exact  lunctions  and  duties:  Treggiari  1969, 148*491 
153-64- 

118.  Jcr.  Ep.  71.  s»  75- 4;  Sidon,  Ep.  v.  15. 1. 


5:  SUBSCRIPTIONS  IN  NEWLY  COPIED  TEXTS 

Tire  feature  common  to  all  subscriptions  collected  in  the  two  precedingsection  is 
th it  they  involve  newly  made  copies.  Many  others  imply  the  same.  Dracontius  first 
copi*-*d  and  then  corrected  (descripsi  et  emendavi)  his  Pseudo-Quíntilian  (below).  It 
was  a  new  copy  ofjulius  Paris  that  Rusticius  Helpidius  Domnulus  emended  (emen- 
jav¡  descríptum  Rabennae ).  Renatus  corrected  a  manuscript  of  Boechius  “made” 
(confectus)  byTheodorus,  the  copyist  mentioned  in  subscriptions  to  Prisdan  quoted 
above.  In  his  subscription  to  Macrobius’s  Commentary,  Aureüus  Memmius 
Symmachus  claims  to  have  punctuated  as  well  as  corrected  his  personal  copy 
Untendabairi  ve!  dislinguebam  meum).  Asterius  too  did  both  to  his  Vergil  text  (legi 
et distinexi codicem,  and  again  in  the  accompanying  poem,  dístinexi  emendans).  While 
emendado  can  covcr  many  dífferent  things  (from  thescholarship  of  Valerius  Probus119 
to  school  exercises),  emendado  and  dístinctio  combined  clearly  imply  a  Virgin  text, 
unpunctuated  and  uncorrected,  fresh  from  the  copyist.  So  a  high  proportion  ofthe 
surviving  subscriptions  attest  the  correctíon  of  newly  copied  texts.130 

This  suggests  an  explanation  both  simpler  and  more  basic  than  scholars  engaged 
in  philological  endeavor  or  collation  of  manuscripts.  The  systematic  correctíon  of 
newly  copied  texts  had  been  standard  practice  from  the  Ptolemaic  age,  as  vre  know 
from  innumerable  literary  papyri  corrected  in  different  hands  or  different  inks.UI 
‘These  routine  operations  [as  Kenney  put  it]  should  not  be  magnified  into  genuinely 
philological  procedures  ”122  The  procedure  itself  was  fairly  mechanical.  The  corrector: 
normally  worked  with  an  assistant  reading  the  text  of  the  exemplar  out  to  him,  while 
he  simply  corrected  any  divergencies  in  his  own  copy. 

This  is  so  obviously  the  best  way  to  check  any  text  against  its  exemplar®23  that  it 
remained  in  use  down  to  and  indeed  long  after  the  invention  ofprinting.  According  to 
the  Frisian  scholar  Vlglius  Zuichemus,  writing  in  1534,  unless  printing  houses  “have  a 
learned  corrector  of  delicate  taste,  however  elegant  their  types .  ..yet  they  lose  praise 
unless  the  correctors  care  is  apparent."  Working  under  the  corrector,  he  adds,  is  the 
reader;  proofs  must  be  collated  against  the  exemplar,  “and  if  it  is  to  be  done  properly 
it  requires  two  men’s  work.”121  The  different  skills  required  are  nicely  spelled  out  in 
Jerome  Hornschuchs  Orthotypographia  (ido 8):  the  corrector  “must  get  used  to  antic- 
ipaling  the  reader  by  at  least  one  word.  For  by  doing  this  he  will  see  what  needs  tobe 


119.  Suet.  Dtgramm.  24. 2,  with  Kasters  commentary  (199S).  260-63. 

110.  So  alreadyjahn  1851, 367-68;  note  too  such  authoríties  as  Pasquali  1952, 366;  and  Bischoífi990, 43- 
m.  Tumer  1968, 93;  19S7, 15-16;  McNamce  1981.a  widerstudy  than  thetitle  implies. 

121.  E.j.  Kenney,  Cambridge  Htstory  of  Clankal  Literature  2  (Cambridge  1982),  18. 
n}.  There  are  many  examples  oflaws,  treaties,  and  the  like  being  read  out  publicly  so  that  tnere  should  be 
no  dispute  about  their  contents.  For  example,  the  Iaw  that  texts  of  the  three  Attic  tragedians  should 
be  read  out  from  an  authorued  text  for  actors  to  check  the  correetness  of  their  own  copies:  for  many 
examples,  Cameron  1990. 

'24-  Gerritsen  1991, 144-63. 
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correcteü  and  make  a  note  of  it  in  the  margin  a  little  before  che  reader  catch.es  hini  up 
It  is  then  up  to  the  reader  ifhe  sees  that  the  corrector  ¡s  being  held  up  by  a  numbtr  of 
mistakes  to  read  more  slowly,  or  to  stop  for  a  minute,”12’  A  vivid  letter  of  Petrarch 
describes  how  he  eorrected  a  new  copy  of  hís  own  Bucolicum  carmen  while  the  exetn 
piar  was  read  aloud  to  him  by  a  siow  reader  whose  poor  delivery  helped  him  to  catch 
errors  he  might  have  missed  with  a  more  experienced  reader.'26 

Ordy  the  Martianus  subscription  actually  specifies  that  the  assistant  read  the  text 
out  ( contra  legente  Deuterio),  but  Sidonius  uses  exactly  this  formula  of  a  professional 
hired  to  corred  the  work  of  his  copyist.ir  Cassiodorus  too  describes  correcting  his 


Bible  “with  friends  readíng  in  front  of  me"  (DI  i.  8).  According  to  the  Horace 
subscription,  Mavortius  eorrected  his  text  “with  Master  Félix  collating  for  me"  {con- 
ferente  tinhi  magistro  Felice).  Since  Mavortius  had  the  copy  and  Félix  the  exemplar, 
striedy  speaiking  neither  could  have  been  collating  by  himself.  In  the  context,  “coílate” 
must  be  shorthand  for  Felix’s  role  in  the  joint  process,  namely  reading  aloud  from  the 
exemplar.  We  find  exactly  the  same  usage  in  three  of  the  Septuagint  subscriptions; 
“Eusebius  eorrected  with  Pamphilus  collating,"  and  (twice)  "Antoninus  collated, 
Pamphilus  eorrected."  The  reader  was  the  júnior  partner  in  the  process  (in  Renaissance 
printing  houses  readers  were  normally  apprentice  correctors),12*  but  when  the  two 
were  social  and  intellectual  equals,  like  Pamphilus,  Eusebius,  and  Antoninus,  they 
may  well  have  alternated  roles.  This  may  be  why  six  of  the  other  Septuagint  subscrip¬ 
tions  ofi'er  the  undifferentiated  pairs  "Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  eorrected."12* 

Several  other  Latín  subscriptions  oifer  another  variation.  Aurelius  Memmius 
Symmachus  eorrected  his  Macrobios  ‘‘with  (cuín)  Macrobius  Plotínus  Eudoxius”; 
DomitiusDracontius  eorrected  Pseudo-Qiiintilian  “with  (cuín)  his  brother  Hierros"; 
and  a  series  of  eight  subscriptions  shows  an  unnamed  person  correcting  the  works  of 
Cassian  with  the  help  of  three  diíferent  assistants  (cunt  Simplicio,  cutí  i  Gaudentio,  cum 
Máximo).1™  In  the  tenth  century,  Alexander  of  Nicaea  eorrected  his  copy  of  Lucían 
“with”  (meta)  three  dilferent  assistants  (p.  472).  The  Asterius  subscription  in  the 
Medicean  Vergil  is  corrupt  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  but  on  both  the  likely 
reconstructions  Asterius  is  acknowledging  the  help  of  Iris  “  brother"  Macharius,  a  man 
of  much  lower  status  than  himself.111  Since  it  is  always  the  first  named  who  claims  to 
have  done  the  actual  correcting,  the  “with”  must  imply  that  the  other  read  out  the 


u s-  QtiotJlion  transljtad  by  Grafton  199S,  a  eharacteristically  learned  and  illuminating  study. 

116.  Farn.  n.i. 8; Rizzo  197.1, 246-  On  “collation a  deux’see  too  Petitmengm  and  Flusin  1984. 

117.  1  ice  amper  illa  contra  legente  1 fui  promherat  operam  man  1  ( Ep .  v.  15. 1 }. 

118.  Dcvtéesse  1954, 123-14,  no-  3, 4, 8;  Grafton  1998, 63. 

129.  Devréesse  1954, 123-14,  nos.  3,9, 10b,  11  (Siupówcravto),  6, 7  (Siwpttáoaprv). 

130.  ememlavi  in  monasterio  Sihaniuiio  cuín  Simplicio,  at  the  end  of  Inst.  1,  li,  iii;  contuh  cum  Gauilcntio  in  mon¬ 
asterio  Sihraitiano,  at  the  end  of  CalL  ii,  iii,  v,  viii);  all  in  Balliol  275  (s  XIV  in,),  fol.  4’,  8,  io‘,  58',  63’',  73, 9°: 
R.  A.  B.  Mynors,  Catalogue  oj the  Manuscripts  o f Balliol  Callege  Oxford  (Oxford  1963),  291.  Mynors  com¬ 
pares.  Manchesterjohn  Rylands  Library,  lat.  49,  s.  XV:  contuli  cum  Máximo  properante  in  monasterio  (end 
uffiijí.  xii).  1  owe  this  referente,  unknown  to  editors  of  both  works,  to  Bruce  Barker-Benlield. 

131.  For  the  various  possibilities,  Camerún  1998, 33-33. 


cxcitipl ar.  We  find  the  same  formula  in  humanist  subscriptions:  Lorenzo  Valla  checked 
lije  manuscript  of  his  translatíon  ofThucydides  “with  the  very  Giovanni  who  copied 
it  so  excellently.”132  Salutati  collated  his  own  copy  of  Sénecas  tragedies  against  a  bor- 
rowed  manuscript  “with  the  aid  of  friends . .  .so  that  my  copy  might  as  far  as  possible 
borrow  the  correctness  of  yours."  This  and  many  other  humanist  examples  make  it 
cjcar  thatsuch  formulas  imply  the  systematic  correction  of  a  new  copy  against  a  single 
exemplar- The  fact  that  Sidonius's  reader  sometimes  failed  to  turn  up  so  that  the 
c0pyjst  had  to  correct  on  his  own  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  his  function  was  simply  to 
proofread  a  newly  copied  text. 

That  is  to  say,  the  corrector  was  not  “improving”  the  text  on  the  basis  of  scholaxly 
expertise  or  further  collation,  but  simply  checking  that  copy  conformed  to  exemplar, 
correcting  scribal  errors,  and  supplying  missing  words.  A  scholarly  owner  might  sub- 
sequendy  add  further  corrections  or  collations  of  his  own,  but  these  will  not  have 
fonnedpart  of  the  original  systematic  correction.  It  was  this  that  was  signaled  by  the 
subscription  emendavi.  A  number  ofsurviving  late  antique  manuscripts  carry  correc- 
tionsin  two  or  three  different  late  antique  hands,  and  the  natural  assumptíon  is  that 
they  represent  the  work  of  successive  owners.111 

It  was  not  a  task  that  required  erudition  or  even  a  feel  for  language  and  style,  just 
alertness  and  diligence.  A  reader  with  such  a  feel  would  be  alerted  to  corruption  by 
what  he  felt  to  be  bad  Latín,  bad  sense,  or  bad  meter,  but  the  systematic  correction  of 
a  new  text  was  surely  directed  at  the  repairing  of  obvious  errors  and  omissions  as  rap- 
idly  as  possible  rather  than  a  careful  reading  of  the  text.  Naturally  it  was  best  done  at 
once,  when  the  exemplar  was  still  available.  Otherwise  it  might  never  be  done,  and  an 
uncorrected  text  was  not  only  unreliable  in  itself  but  liable  to  spawn  ever-more  cor¬ 
rupt  copies  in  turn.  Strabo  criticized  commercial  booksellers  for  “using  bad  copyists 
and  not  collating.”135  It  was  the  combination  that  was  fatal.  Careful  collation  of  a  bad 
scribe’s  copy  against  his  exemplar  could  repair  the  damage.  A  similar  commentary  on 
the  quality  of  commercial  editions  is  implied  by  a  friend’s  request  that  Pliny  himself 
should  "correct  and  certify”  a  purchased  copy  of  his  speeches.156  Marbal  did  the  same 
(vii.11),  and  characteristically  wrote  the  friend  a  poem  about  it:  “You  make  me  correct 
( emendare )  my  books  with  my  own  hand  and  pen,  Pudens;  what  excess  of  love  and 
approval  that  you  want  my  trilles  in  autograph!” 

Despite  its  elementary  nature,  this  routine  procedure  was  in  its  own  way  every  bit 
as  important  as  the  philological  or  manuscript  researches  of  the  occasional  scholar. 


132.  ídem  ego  Laurentius.. . recognovi,  cam  ipso  ioaime,  qui eum  tam  egregie  scripsit,  Rizzo  1973, 312. 

•33.  cum  mtií  contuh  ut  de  libro  tuo  inei  correctionem ,  quantum  fon!  possibile,  mutuarer,  Epistolario  1, 
P.Novati  (ed.)  {1891),  124;  Rizzo  1973,  246-48. 

U4-  For  the  Vergil  manuscripts,  M.  G  e/monats  edi  ¡ion  (1973,  xix-xx)  ¡  so  too  the  Sinaiticus  of  the  Greek 
Bible. 

•33-  Strabo  13. 1. 54.  Renaissance  publíshers  were  sometimes  criticízed  for  bad  correctors:  Grafton,  1998, 
64, 66. 

•36.  pelis  ut  libellos  ¡neos.. . recognosceiulos  anendandosque  curan,  Pliny,  Ep.  ¡y.  26. 1. 
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which  seldom  aftected  copies  used  by  the  general  reading  public.1*7  And  not  just  for 
che  classics.  Augustine  warns  those  who  wish  to  study  Scripture  that  "they  must  lirsj 
focus  on  che  task  of  correcting  their  manuscripcs,”  using  "reliabie  texts . .  .with  carefui 
attention  to  the  need  for  correcting  errors  (emenda tío).''  In  one  of  the  new  letteps  he 
answers  a  query  abouca  passage  of  Scripture  by  telling  his  corresponden  t  chathis  text 
is  in  error  and  necds  to  be  corrected  (emende tur  ergo  mendositus  codicis).m  We  shall 
see  in  §  6  how  meticulously  Víctor  of  Capua  corrected  his  New  Testament. 

It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  transmission  of  texts  belore  the  invcntion  of  printing 
that  there  could  never  be  a  stable  vulgate.  The  quality  of  text  in  any  given  book  always 
depended  on  tliree  factors:  the  quality  of  its  exemplar,  the  accuracy  with  which  it  was 
copied,  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  corrected.  Copy  and  correction  went  hand  m 
hand;  when  attempting  to  replace  copies  of  books  destroyed  in  a  library  tire  at  Rorne 
Domitian  sent  correctors  as  well  as  copyists  to  Alexandria.,w  A  poor  copy  of  a  schol- 
ar's  text,  left  uncorrected,  might  actually  be  less  accurate  than  a  carefully  revised  copy 
of  a  regular  trade  text.  The  dilemma  is  perfectly  caught  byjerome:  "there  is  no  point 
in  correcting  a  book  unless  the  corrections  are  preserved  by  careful  copyists."140 

'Tiróse  who  are  tempted  to  follow  Bloch  feel  that  the  emendado  so  elaborately 
evoked  in  late  antique  subscriptions  “must  have”  consisted  in  something  more  than 
"mere  proofreading."  It  is  natural  to  compare  this  sort  of  emendado  to  modern  proof- 
reading,  and  the  operations  themselves  are  certainly  similar.141  But  there  are  two  basic 
and  far-reaching  diíTerences.  First,  printer  $  proofs  are  normally  checked  directl  y  aga  inst 
the  writer ’s  autograph,  and  however  badly  the  job  is  done  (authors  are  oiten  very  poor 
proofreaders  of  their  own  writings)  there  is  little  likelihood  ofseríous  degradatíon  of 
the  text  (publishers  have  ajways  employed  professional  proofreaders  as  well),  Second, 
once  a  book  has  been  printed  its  text  is  fixed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  new  errors  do  not 
creep  into  later  editions  (Joyce's  Ulysses  is  a  notorious  battleground),142  but  the  text  of 
most  modern  books  remains  essentially  unchanged  from  edition  to  edition. 

Not  so  ancient  books.  Every  single  manuscript  copy  ever  made  had  to  be  checked 
afresh,  every  single  word.  Those  who  argüe  that  emendado  must  be  more  than  “mere'' 
checking  of  copy  against  exemplar  have  failed  to  appreciate  how  absolutely  vital  this 
procedure  has  been  in  the  accurate  transmission  of  hand-written  texts  down  the  cen- 
turies.  It  is  impossible  to  copy  a  text  of  any  length  by  hand  without  making  mistakes, 
and  it  is  especially  dillicult  to  avoid  the  most  serious  (and  comrnon)  mistake  of  all, 
omission  of  whole  phrases  or  lines.  With  a  combination  of  erudition,  ingenuity,  and 


137,  McN.imee  198»,  147-  55. 

138.  De  doctr.  Chnst.  ii.  51;  ii:.  1. i;  Bp.  *5. 3. 2  Divjak. 

139-  missisqu e  Alexandream  qui  descríbeme  ememiarentque,  Suet.  Domit.  10. 

140.  Jer.  Vulg.  Ezra  pr.  (PL  ii.  1403B). 

141.  Gilbert  Highet  once  called  textual  crilicism  a  “glorilied  forro  of  proofreading";  Shackleton  flailey 
1981, 106. 

142.  But  this  is  less  the  result  of  progmsive  degradatíon  than  editorial  emendation  of  hard  to  decipher 
author  copy:  Bruce  Arnold,  The  Scam/al  a)  Ufyises  (London  1991);  John  Kidd,  New  York  Review  oj 
Banks,  30  June  1988, 1-8;  and  15  Scptember  1997, 54-56. 


tJste  miscopied  words  can  often  be  correctly  (or  at  least  pkusibiy)  restoreü,  but  the 
on5jssion  of  a  whole  phrase  or  Une  can  never  be  repaired  by  conjecture  and  is  bound 
to  produce  further  and  deeper  error.  The  clearest  single  proof  that  a  manuscript  has 
l,ecn  checked  against  another  copy  is  precisely  the  insertion  of  missing  words  or  lines 
attested  by  other  manuscripts  (or  unlikely  to  have  been  invented).  The  work  of  the 
modern  proofreader  is  done  once  the  book  has  been  published.  The  work  of  the 
ancient  emendator  was  never  done.  It  only  takes  one  bad  copy  that  no  one  corrected  to 
ruinaUlater  copies  that  deríve  from  it. 

6:  PAGAN  SUBSCRIBERS? 

Only  three  sets  of  subscriptions  lend  even  prima  facie  support  to  Bloch’s  emphasis 
on  the  paganism  of  the  subscribers:  those  to  Livy  1-9,  Apuleius,  and  Pseudo-Quintilian. 
The  case  of  Livy  is  treated  in  detail  in  chapter  14.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
those  who  read  the  Livy  subscriptions  this  way  produce  no  evidence  that  Livy  had  a 
reü glotis  rather  than  romantic  sígnificance  for  late  Román  readers,  and  (more  seri- 
ously)  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Nicomachi  were  both  Christian  converts  by  this  date. 

Second,  a  series  of  eleven  subscriptions  in  the  Laurentianus  of  Apuleius  ’s  Apology 
and  Golden  Ass  by  a  certain  Sallustius.14*  The  most  detailed  is  found  at  the  end  of  Bk  9 
ofthe  Golden  Ass,  which  Sallustius  “emended”  at  Rome  in  395  and  again  at  Con- 
stantinople  in  397.  Seeck  identified  the  corrector  with  the  Sallustius  who  was  prefect 
of  Rome  (PVR)  in  383,  according  to  Bloch,  a  “Family  cióse  to  Symmachus  and  raen- 
tioned  by  him  precisely  in  those  years."144  Having  been  formally  accused  of  magic 
practices,  Apuleius  (it  is  argued)  is  a  writer  pagans  would  admire  and  Christians  dis- 
approve  of. 

This  is  pretty  tenuous  stuff.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  simply  no  evidence  that  the 
Metamorphoses  was  more  widely  or  appreciatively  read  by  pagans  than  Christians. 
One  of  its  few  identifiable  late  antique  readers  was  Augustine,  who  (interpreting  the 
work  autobiographically)  refers  in  a  surprisingly  matter  of  fact  (if  sceptical)  manner  to 
Apuleius  purportedly  retaining  his  human  faculties  after  being  transformed  into  an 
ass.  As  for  the  claims  some  pagans  made  for  his  magical  powers,  Augustine  more  than 
once  shrewdly  objected  that  Apuleius  himself  disclaimed  any  such  powers  in  his 
Apology — which  was  included  (with  two  subscriptions)  in  Sallustius's  copy.14'  Ithas 
been  asserted  that  "the  last  book  must  have  appealed  to  the  worshippers  of  lsis"lA6 


143-  Zetzal  1981,213-14. 

144-  Bloch  1963,  214;  cf.  Reynolds  and  Wilson  1991,  40;  Pecare  1986,  30-34,  217-18;  Csllu  iii.  i<So. 
Asubscription  aftet  $  65  ofthe  Apology  calis  him  C.  Crispos  Sallustius,  where  the  “Crispus”  assimi- 
lates  him  to  the  historian. 

144.  siet/í  Apuleius  in  libris  quos  asiní  aura  titulo  inscripsit  sibi  ¡psi  accidisse,  ut  accepto  veneno  humano  anima 
permanente  asinus  fieret,  aut  indicavit  aut  Jinxit ,  CD  xviii.  i8¡  Bp.  137. 13;  138. 18;  CDviii.  19. 

146.  Bloch  1963, 214. 
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but  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  serious  pagans  found  Bk  a  sufficient  rccom 
pense  for  che  absurdities  and  ímmoraiities  of  Bks  1-10 — especially  if,  as  Apuleíus 
surely  intended,  they  read  Bk  n  as  poking  fun  at  the  greed  of  Isiac  priests,147  ApuleiUs 
was  best  known  in  late  antiquity  as  a  philosopher.  Augustine  treats  him  with  consider 
able  respect,  citing  his  De  deo  Socratis  forty-three  times  (to  be  sure  in  disagreement 
but  praising  his  erudición  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  and  styling  him  Platonicus  nobilis) 
Macrobius  too  clearly  knew  Apuleius  primarily  as  a  philosopher,  which  explains  why 
he  was  so  shocked  at  his  writing  a  “narrative  full  of  imaginary  adventures  of  lovers  ”l4í 
Even  less  enthusiasticis  a  letter  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  Historia  Augusta 
that  pokes  fun  at  the  pretensions  to  literary  culture  of  the  usurper  Clodius  Albín us 
when  all  he  did  was  busy  himself  with  “oíd  wives'  songs,  the  Milesian  tales  from 
Carthage  ofhis  friend  Apuleius  and  other  literary  nonsense.”149  The  HA  ís  widely  held 
to  reflect  pagan  senatorial  views.  Finally,  the  year  39S  would  have  been  as  inappro- 
priate  a  moment  for  pagan  propaganda  as  could  weü  be  imagined. 

In  any  case,  the  identification  simply  cannot  stand.  In  the  first  place,  the  single 
ñame  and  lack  of  tilles  (not  even  a  v.  c.)  lend  no  support  to  the  idea  that  Sallustius  was 
a  sénior  member  of  the  elite  at  all.  Second,  the  subscriber  goes  on  to  add  a  remarkabiy 
precise  piece  of  information:  in  foro  Mariis  controversiam  declumam  oratori  Hndeiechio, 
where  the  lastfour  words  may  be  paraphrased  “studying  rhetoric  with  Endelechius.’’1™ 
Sallustius  was  just  a  student,  still  in  his  teens  in  395.  He  could  not  possibly  have  beca 
PVR  in  383,  and  though  the  PVR  had  a  younger  son  whose  wedding  Symmachus 
attended  tn  398,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  son  was  even  called  Sallustius.  With 
the  lapse  of  the  identification,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  the  subscriber 
a  pagan.  Sallustius  is  a  common  enough  ñame. 

Worse  still,  F.ndelechius  can  be  identified.  He  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  author  of  a 
poem  De  mortibus  boutn,  a  friend  of  Paulinas  of  Ñola — and  a  Christian.1*1  Naturally, 
we  cannot  ailow  a  Christian  to  help  young  Sallustius  disseminate  so  subversiva  an 
author,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  quite  gratuitously  and  improbably,  that  it  was  only 
afier  helping  Sallustius  that  Endelechius  was  converted!  The  fact  that  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor  of  rhetoric  proves  nothing.  At  least  one  other  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Rome 
itself  at  this  very  moment  was  a  Christian;  Magnus,  a  correspondent  ofjerome  hon- 
ored  with  a  statue  from  the  senate.1'2 

Third,  the  one  possible  pagan  reference.  After  the  eighteenth  of  the  so-ctlled  Major 
Declamations  ascribed  to  Quin  tillan,  several  manuscripts  ollera  subscription  by  someone 
called  Domitius  Dracontius,  who  claims  to  have  "copied  and  corrected”  liis  manusenpt 


147.  So,  brieily,  Cameron  2010, 1070-77. 

148.  I  iagendalil  1967, 17- ¿tí.  680-80. Macr.  Comm.  i.  2. 8:  urgumwiíu Jictis  casilms  amatarum  rejería, quibus 
velmultum  seArbiter  [se.  Pctronius]  exercuit  vel  Apuleiuin  non  nuinquam  luusa  miramur. 

149.  SHA  V.  Cloti.  All'.  ti.  12. 
i$o.  Marrou  1931  =  1970. 

1.0.  PLRE  ii.  975;  Schanz-Hosíus  iv.  1  ( 1920),  361. 

132.  PLRE  1.535. 
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••(rom  the  copy  of  my  brother  Hierius,  for  myself,  for  my  own  purposes,  and  for  all  the 
jjin/s.'’  In  a  parallel  subscription  (preserved  in  only  two  manuscripts)  to  the  tenth 
deciamation  he  further  characterizes  Hierius  as  “incomparable  farrico-f  of  the  City  of 
Rome*  locating  their  activity  “in  the  school  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan.”155  Ifwe  accept 
Lommatzschs  oratore  for  the  corrupt  word,  it  is  tempting  to  identify  this  man  with 
Hierius  “orator  of  the  City  of  Rome”  to  whom  the  young  Augustine  dedicated  his  first 
work,  De  pulchro  et  apto ,  ca.  380.*^  This  would  then  be  the  earliest  approximately  databfe 
subscription,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  both  men  had  been  pagans.  Augustine^ 
Hierius  was  a  Syrian,  famous  for  his  eloquence  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latín,  and  also  for  his 
pliilosophical  expertise.l5S  But  there  are  other  possibilities.  With  Rohdes  grammatico 
orDessauer  s  (less  probable)  vicario,  Augustine's  Hierius  would  notfit/S6 

A  much  later  date  would  then  become  possible/47  less  hospitable  to  the  pagan  ref¬ 
erence.  Jn  any  case,  mihi  et  usibus  meís  et  dis  ómnibus  is  an  odd  collocation,  and  few 
have  been  happy  with  its  implication  that  the  gods  read  declamations.  Haase  sug¬ 
gested  dis<dpulis>  ómnibus ,  Rohde  d<oct>is  ómnibus,  both  appropriate  for  a  teacher 
and  a  rhetoric  textbook — neither  compelling,  but  both  more  believable  than  the 
transmitted  gods.  Of  coursc,  attempts  have  been  made  to  link Dracontius  and  Hierius 
to  the  “circle"  of  Symmachus  and  the  “pagan  revivaL”  But  over  and  above  the  fact  that 
neitheris  mentioned  in  Symraachus’s  extensive  correspondence/49  what  sort  of  pagan 
"propaganda”  could  they  possibly  have  been  producing?  In  contení  as  in  style,  these 
picces  are  virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  stock  declamations  preserved  by  the 
eider  Seneca  in  the  first  century  and  composed  by  Bishop  Ennodius  in  the  sixth: 
model  declamations  in  imaginary  cases  involving  parricide,  pirates,  poisoning,  tor¬ 
ture,  tyrants,  and  cannibalism.  Some times  we  have  speeches  both  for  and  against,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cali  girl  accused  of  poisoning  a  client  {14-15)  and  the  father  who  tor- 
tured  a  son  accused  of  incest  with  his  mother  (18-19).  Whether  pagan  or  Christian,  all 
members  of  the  elite  studied  rhetoric,  and  the  sensational  themes  were  well  calcúlate! 
tokindle  the  enthusiasm  of  teenagers.  To  judge  by  six  quotations  from  four  different 
declamations,  Pseudo-Quintilian  made  a  strong  impressíon  on  one  Christian  student, 
(he  young /eróme,149  Though  far  from  edifying,  the  themes  are  more  comical  than  cor- 
rupting,  and  their  specificaíly  pagan  contení  is  cióse  to  zero,  Two  deal  with  astrology 

151.  L.  HSkanson,  Decl.  Qumtihúm  falso  ascrijHae  (Stultgart  1982),  xi,  371»  219;  id  ANRW  ii.  32.  4 
(1986),  2282. 

i>4-  So  A.  Mazzarino  1975-76, 463;  Schneider  2000a  and  b. 

155.  C onf.  iv.  14. 21, with J. J.  O'Donnell  s  commentary  (1992, 246-si). 

156.  Proc.  Gaza  Ep.  145;  PLRE  ii.  559.  For  tu  caria,  S.  Mazzarino  1942, 384. 

*57.  A  Latin  grammaticus  called  Hieriu!,  taught  at  Gaza  ca.  500  (PLRE  ii.  559),  but  he  does  not  lit  the 
Focum  ofTrajan, 

158.  So  A,  Mazzarino  1976;  and  Schneider  2000;  Domitius  Dracontius  would  have  been  known  as 
Dracontius  rather  than  Domitius,  and  so  is  unlikely  to  be  the  Domitius  of  Symm.  Ep.  ii.  76. 

>59.  From  3, 10, 12,  and  13,  twice  expresslynaniingnamingQuintilian:  Hagendahl  1958, 296-97.  Lactantius 
quotes  three  times  from  the  Miitor  Declamations  with  approval,  as  illustrating  Christian  ethics: 
Winterbottom  ¡984, 291, 395. 
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and  magic  (4  and  io),  but  hardly  in  a  way  Chat  recommends  thcir  use,  One  of  the  tw0 
equipped  with  a  subscription  (10)  is  a  wifcs  suit  against  a  husband  who  had  put  a  spell 
on  her  son’s  tomb  to  prevent  his  ghost  appearing  in  her  dreams.  As  it  happens,  this  is 
one  of  the  íour  that  stuck  in  young  Jerome's  miad.  Chriscian  students  continuad  to 
compose  the  same  sort  of  declamado  ns,  using  the  same  textbooks.160  Ennodius’s 
Dictio  21  is  actuaily  a  reply  to  Pseudo-Quintiiian 

The  few  who  still  concern  themselves  with  these  declamations  persist  in  secing 
Dracontius  as  in  sorae  sígnificant  sense  editing  or  revisúig  the  coHecHon,**’1  But  the 
terms  he  uses  are  unusually  informa tive  and  precise:  what  he  did  was  make  a  copy  oí 
his  own  írom  Hierius’s  exemplar  ( descripsi ...  de  códice  jratris  Hieri),  and  then  check  it 
for  accuracy  with  Hieriuss  assistance  ( legi  et  emendavi ...  cum  fruiré  Hierío).  As  ive 
know  from  many  other  examples  of  the  formula  emendavi  cuín  X,  this  means  that  one 
read  the  new  text  aloud  whiie  the  other  checked  it  against  the  exemplar,  Notin  any 
sense  a  "recensión,"  since  at  best  Dracontiuss  manuscript  can  have  been  no  more  than 
a  faithful  copy  of  asingle  exemplar.  No  editing,  no  pagan  conspira  cyj  just  a  professional 
man  obtaining  the  tools  of  his  trade. 

The  series  of  lifteen  subscriptions  to  successive  books  of  Martial  may  be  the  work 
of  anotlier  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  most  detailed  appears  after  the  dedicatory  epi 
grams  in  Bk  xiii:  emendavi  ego  Torquatus  Gettnadius  in  foro  Divi  Augusti  Martis  cónsul- 
atu  Vincentii  et  Fravitae  re.  cc.  [namely  401]. 1W  Again  the  Forum  Martis,  as  in  the 
Sallustius  subscription,  the  academic  center  oflate  antique  Rome.164  Taken  by  ítsdf,  it 
might  seem  that  Gennadius,  like  Sallustius,  was  a  student  of  rhetoric.  But  a  Torquatus 
Gennadius  is  known  to  have  been  prefect  of  Egypt  in  396  and  procónsul  of  Achaca  a 
year  or  two  later,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Claudian,  who  refers  to  botli  his  posts  and 
also  calis  him  “second  glory  of  the  Román  forum.”  Prestí mably  secón d  after  Cicero/*” 
but  surely  identifying  him  as  a  rhetor  rather  than  advócate.  Once  more,  the  date  of  his 
two  offices  (396-98)  is  strongly  against  the  idea  that  he  was  a  staunch  pagan. 

At  least  one  other  set  are  clearly  the  work  of  a  student,  the  two  subscriptions  to 
Juvenal:1<,f>  legi  ego  Niceus  apud  M.  Serbium  Romae  et  emendavi  and  legi  ego  Niceus 
Romae  apud  Serbium  magistrum  et  emendavi.  Given  the  rarity  of  the  ñame  Servius,  the 
term  magistrum,  and  the  fact  that  the  Vergil  commentator  Servius  is  known  to  have 
taught  in  Rome,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nicaeus  was  a  student  in  Servius’s  school 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century — that  is  to  say,  born  after  the  ban  on  sacrifice. 


¡60.  Riclui  1995, 19-40.  The  “pagan"  character  of  Ennodiuss  Did  iones  is  actuaily  more  marked:  16  and  11 
talfc  about  Vestal  Vtrgms  and  appeal  several  times  to  gods  in  the  plural. 

161.  For  a  eomparison  oí  the  two  works,  Hákanson,  ANRIV  U.  31. 4  (1986),  *185-90. 

162.  Hákanson  in  Reynolds  1985,  555  (“a  recensión'');  Sussman  1987, 11  (“scrupulously  prepared  ícr  pub- 
lication");  Kragelund  199».  274  (“üccuptiedj  himselíseriously  witli  the  recensión1'). 

163.  Fragvitii  MSS;  ior  the  series,  Zetzel  1981, 211-13. 

164.  Marrou  1931  =  1976,  pjssim. 

165.  PLRB  ii.  1124;  Camerún  1970, 394, 401. 

166.  in  ¿cid,  82  to!.  4S'  X)  in  the  margin  by  Sol.  7.  4  m  the  hand  of  the  scholiast:  and  m  Loor.  34’ 
42  íol,  20'  {s.  XI)  following  Sai.  5. 


jMthough  he  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  it  is  likely  that  Servius  helped  him 
correcthis  manuscript,  Like  at  least  three  other  subscriptions  of  the  period,  it  bears 
witness  to  nothing  more  than  a  schoolboy  correctíng  his  own  text. 

Though  by  his  own  admission  thirty  years  oíd  when  he  revised  his  Persius, 
Sabmus’s  claim  to  have  done  it  "without  a  teacher”  (sirte  maghlro )  is  eloquent  of 
tlit*  tradidonal  context  for  such  undertakings.  In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  see  that 
Hicomachus  Dexter,  known  from  his  subscription  to  Bks  3-s  of  Livy,  must  have  been 
a  schoolboy  at  the  time,  and  the  same  may  have  been  true  of  others.  The  one  time  of 
[ife  all  elite  Romans  corrected  texts  of  the  classics  was  in  the  school  of  the  grammati  - 
cus  or  rhetor,  no  doubt  in  fine  calligraphic  copies  presentad  to  them  by  rich  parents. 
IhereaSon  some  of  these  schoolboys'  texts  became  the  ancestors  of  medieval  manu- 
scripts  is  simply  that  sturdy  calligraphic  codexes  were  likely  to  survive  the  centuries 
and  and  up  as  exemplars  in  some  monastic  or  roya!  scriptorium. 

Many  of  the  other  surviving  subscriptions  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  textbooks, 
technical  works,  handbooks,  and  encyclopedias;  Julius  París ’s  epitome  of  Valerius 
Maximus  and  Pomponius  Melas  De  chorographia,167  Püny's  Natural  History,  Solinus, 
Vegetius,  Priscian,  and  some  Latín  scholia  on  Galen.148  None  of  these  works  could 
possiblybe  seen  as  part  of  a  pagan  program.  They  are  simply  books  to  which  any  edu- 
cated  person,  whether  pagan  or  Christian,  might  turn  for  information.  As  for  the  poets 
represen ted,  whether  classical  (Terence,  Vergil,  Horace)  or  post-Augustan  (Lucan, 
Persius,  Juvenal,  Martial),  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that  all  were  read  by  Christians 
andpagansalike.,w  The  post-Augustans  did  indeed  benefitfrom  a  revivalin  the  course 
of  the  fourth  century,  but  (as  we  have  seen)  this  was  an  empire-wide  movement,  not 
limited  to  Rome,  aristocrats,  or  pagans. 

Least  of  all  is  there  any  basis  for  the  claim  that  it  is  to  the  “editions”  these  subsenp- 
tionsare  supposed  to  bear  witness  to  that  we  owe  the  very  survival  of  classical  litera- 
ture,  a  “silent  protest"  against  the  triumph  of  Christianity?  It  is  indeed  occasionally 
the  case  that,  dircctly  or  indirectly,  all  surviving  manuscripts  of  certain  authors  derive 
from  copies  signad  by  a  late  antique  subscriber/70  When  this  happens,  it  is  certaínly 
better  that  the  ultímate  source  of  our  text  should  have  been  a  corrected  copy  rather 
than  an  uncorrected  copy.  But  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  corrector  did 
a  good  job,  and  in  severa!  cases  (as  we  shall  see)  we  can  be  fairly  sure  he  did  not. 

Caution  is  necessary,  because  subscriptions  were  sometimes  added  by  colladon  to 
manuscripts  derivingfrom  difterent  sources/71  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  (e.g.) 
all  extant  manuscripts  of  Apuleiuss  Apologv,  Golden  Ass,  and  Florida  derive  from 


167  París  and  Mela  are  both  subscribid  by  the  same  man,  Rusticius  Helpiáius  Domnuius  (Zetzel 
198»,  2tó). 

'-6S.  For  the  reievant  subscriptions,  bnelly  Zetzel  1981. 

169-  Zetzel  1981,  211-17;  Reynolds  1983, 505  (índex  s.v.  'subscriptions'). 

170.  Apoint  often  overemphasized  (notably by  Lommatzsch  1904, 181). 

172  For  the  Juvenal  and  Lucan  subscriptions,  A.  E.  Housman,  Lucanus  (Cambridge  1916),  xiii-xriii;  for 
Persius,  Clausen  1963, 252-56;  Zetzel  1981, 229- 
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Sallustíus’s  copy.  fluí  for  Sallustius,  these  works  mightnot  have  survived,  andjfhe  had 
not  corrected  his  copy,  our  text  would  be  in  a  worse  state  than  it  is.  At  che  other  eud  0f 
the  literary  spectrum,  all  extant  manuscripts  of  Julius  París,  Pomponius  Alela.,  and 
Vibius  Sequester  derive  from  the  copy  “entended"  by  Rusticius  Helpidius  Domnulu.s  l7¡ 
By  grouping  these  three  handbooks  together  in  a  single  codex,  Domnuius  may  be  saij 
co  have  performed  a  modest  editorial  function.  Brief  texts  like  this  alraost  certainly 
stood  a  better  chance  of  survival  as  a  Corpus.  The  Pseudo-Quintilianic  Minor 
Declamaiiom  survive  in  a  Carolingian  MS  that  is  also  our  best  MS  of  the  dedamations 
of  CaJpurnius  Flaccus,  Antonius  Julianus,  and  the  excerpted  tradition  of  Séneca  the 
Eider,  no  doubt  copied  from  the  MS  of  some  late  antique  professor  of  rhetoric.173  But 
such  editing  as  this  involved  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  writing  the  formula  emendavi  at 
the  cióse  of  each  book.  That  simply  described  the  checking  of  copy  against  exemplar. 

Sallustius’s  copy  of  Apuleius  was  not  in  any  sense  a  “recensioa”  Ñor  does  the  tict 
that  he  records  having  corrected  his  manuscript  twice  transform  his  eíforts  into  a  phil- 
ologícal  enterprise.  Just  as  modern  writers  normally  read  proofs  more  than  once,  so  a 
carelul  ancient  corrector  would  often  checkhis  copy  more  than  once.  StatiliusMaximus 
claims  to  have  corrected  Ciceros  De  lege  agraria  '‘again"  (runum  emendavi)™  Boethius 
jotted  down  the  words  "corrected  twice"  { emetulavi  II,  where  II  =  bis )  in  an  author- 
subscription  to  Bk  s  of  his  commentary  on  Ciceros  Tópica.1*  And  the  subscripción 
"corrected  once”  (semel)  in  a  contemporary  hand  in  a  sixth-century  manuscript  of 
Augustines  commentary  on  the  psalms  implies  something  less  than  the  correctors 
usual  standard.1"*  Then  there  are  two  almost  identical  subscriptions  by  the  presbyter 
Donatus,  dated  tofói  and  569,  respectively,  in  copies  of  Ambrosiaster  (a  sixth-century 
original)  and  Rulinus  (a  tenth-century  copy):  infirmus  (el  debilis)  legi  ¡egi  legi.1'  While 
we  cannot  exelude  sheer  exuberance,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Donatus  added 
the  second  and  third  legi  after  a  second  and  third  reading  of  his  copy.178  One  humanist 
scholar  claimed  to  have  checked  his  copy  of  Cicero  De  oratore  seven  times!17'' 

The  closest  parallel  is  provided  by  the  Fulda  New  Testament,  corrected  twice  in 
¡ús  own  hand  by  Víctor,  bishop  of  Capua.  To  his  first  subscriptíon  (legi)  dated  19  April 
546,  he  subsequently  added  a  second  dated  11  April  547  (iterato  legi).m  Since  we  are 


i?í.  Vibius  Sequester  $  Dejiuininibus,  which  íbllows  París  and  Metí  in  Vat.  lat.  +9111,  the  archetype  ofall 
three  worfcs  (Bilhnovich  1955  and  1993),  probably  stood  m  Domnulus’s  book,  though  it  carnes  no 
subscription. 

173.  So  VVinterbottoni  1984,  xx;  Sussman  1994,  19-10.  Wmterbottom  himselt  suggested  Domitíus 
Dracontius,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  Dracontius  played  any  sort  of  editorial  role  in  the 
Majar  Dedüinahoiii. 

174.  Alrhough  Stacilius  claims  to  have  used  six  manuscnpts,  the  nmum  means  tlut  he  checked  his  own 
copy  twice. 

175-  Stangl  1882, 9;  for  the  Cicero  subscription,  5  6  below. 

176.  emendabi  semel  deogratias,  Par.  lat.  9533  (s.  VI:  CLA  v.  587). 

177-  Casm.  iso,  p.  148  (CLA  «i».  374a); Metensis  225  (the  long  versión). 

178.  So  Lindsay,  Pal  Launa  1  (1913),  10. 

179*  G.  Lamola  in  May  1428:  Razo  1973, 17b;  for  a  medieval  exampie  of  seven  times,  ib.  244. 

180.  Por  the  text,  von  Dobschutz  1909, 90-91,  with  P.  Corssen,  1909, 175-77;  CLA  viii.  1190. 


fortúnate  enough  to  have  Víctor  s  actual  copy,  we  are  in  a  position  to  identify  his 
correettons-  They  are  very  thorough,  covering  orthography  and  syüable  división  as 
weltas  scribal  errors.  But  except  for  the  Pauline  epistles,  he  used  just  one  exemplar, 
evidently  the  one  from  which  he  had  had  his  copy  made.181  The  quality  of  both  text 
and  script  is  high,  its  orthography  no  doubt  an  improvement  on  its  source;  the  Pauline 
epistles  are  enriched  with  readings  from  a  second  source;  and  Víctor  íurther  enhanced 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  by  adding  a  gospel  harmony.  He  undoubtedly  intended  it 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  further  copies.  But  for  all  its  virtues,  the  Codex  Fuldensis  can 
scarcely  be  styled  a  “recensión"  of  the  Latin  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  that  Sailustius  had  an  opportunity  to  collate  another  exemplar  ¡n 
Constantinople.  But  he  makes  no  such  claim  himself,  and  ten  out  of  his  eleven  sub¬ 
scriptions  mention  only  Rome.  It  was  appaxently  just  Bk  9  that,  for  whatever  reason, 
he  checked  a  second  time  two  years  later  in  Constantinople.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  doing  anything  more  than  completing  the  correction  of  his  own 
copy.  He  was  not  preserving  an  endangered  text,  ñor  (on  the  evidence  ofAugustíne) 
,..u  Ti  p  w»  vi  vi  no  a  foreotten  text. 


7:  LATE  ANTIQUE  EDITIONS 

In  the  course  of  his  attack  on  a  widespread  assumption  that  surviving  manuscripts 
of  the  dassics  derive  From  medieval  archetypes,  Pasquali  argued  that  errors  common 
to  the  en  tire  manuscript  tradition  could  be  explained  equally  well  by  the  ancient  edi- 
tions  from  which  they  all  ultimately  descended.181  But  as  far  as  the  Latin  classics  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  real  evidence  thatlate  antique  editions  ín  the  Alexandrian sense 
existed.183  Not  even  in  the  case  of  Vergil.  In  the  course  of  his  massive  commentary  on 
Yergil,  Servius  cites  hundreds  of  variants,  but  in  a  thoroughly  unsystematic  way.  It  is 
clear  that  he  had  no  interest  in  constructing  a  text  of  his  own.  While  he  occasionally 
ñames  earlier  scholars  who  supported  one  reading  or  another,  there  was  apparently 
no  standard  edition  to  which  he  could  (or  did)  appealliM  We  have  three  almost 
complete  fifth-  or  sixth-century  codexes  and  substantial  fragments  of  four  more.  All 
but  one  carry  corree  tions  in  one  or  more  contemporary  hands,  and  one  (the  Medicear.) 
a  subscriptíon  as  well.  But  no  clear  relationship  can  be  established  between  any  oí 
them.  Certainly  no  authoritative  recent  edition  lies  behind  them.,fiS  Statilius  Máximes 


181.  Fischer  1963,  S4SS7- 

182.  Pasquaii  1951,  21.  Tie  question  of  medieval  archetypes  remams  controversia!:  Timpanaro  1981, 75, 
136-38;  Reynolds  and  Wilson  1991, 214-15. 

jgj.  Tarrant  1995, 101.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  elassie  Greek  mathemalical  worb  wcre  cquipped 
with  texts  as  well  as  commentaries  in  the  fourth  to  sixth  centuries:  Camcron  1990, 105-27. 

164.  Zetze!  1981,  passiin,  and  see  furtherbelow. 

185.  Geymonat  in  Horsfell  1995,  304;  against,  Courtney  1981, 14,  arguing  for  a  common  source,  though 
not  an  “edition”;  against  Courtney,  Timpanaro  1986, 181-81;  Courtney  again,  1002-3,  ¡89-94. 
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seems  to  have  made  a  serious  recensión  of  at  least  one  oí  Ciceros  speeches in  the  se 
ond  century,  which  was  the  ultímate  source  of  our  surviving  lext  of  that  speech  Bm 
we  cannot  assume  that  he  edited  the  entire  corpus,  and  even  if  he  did,  it  is  not  likely 
that  every  one  of  the  late  antique  copies  that  survived  the  Dark  Ages  to  genérate  our 
surviving  manuscripts  reflects  his  edition,1^ 

ln  tíiis  context,  it  may  be  worth  discussing  in  detail  two  post-Augustan  poets 
widely  supposed  to  descend  from  late  faurth- century  editions  by  pagan  scholars- 
Juvenal  and  Sénecas  tragedies.  First  Juvenal.  It  has  often  been  assuined  that  the  ere  di  t 
for  the  "rediscovery"  ofjuvenal  traced  in  the  last  chapter  should  be  assigned  to  Servius 
and  the  circle  of  Symmachus.1*7  The  evidence  alleged  is  as  follows:  (i)  Ammianus 
attests  a  vogue  for  Juvenal  among  the  elite  of  late  fourth-century  lióme;  (i)  the  two 
subscriptions  just  quoted  attest  a  certain  Nicaeus  correcting  a  text  of  Juvenal  in.  the 
school  of  Servius  at  Rome;  (3)  Servius  introduced  dtations  ofjuvenal  to  the 
grammatical  tradition;  (4)  Macrobius  portrays  Servius  as  an  intímate  of  Symmachus- 
and  (5)  Mommsen  assigned  the  Juvenal  scholia  to  the  same  milieu,  the  work  of  "a 
well-trained  pagan  scholar  living  in  Rome”  around  the  turn  of  the  century.188  índeed 
the  fact  (6)  that  the  end  oí S atire  xri  and  the  so-called  O-fragment  (thirty-four  addi- 
tional  Unes  in  vi  ofíered  by  one  otherwise  unremarkable  eleven th-century  manu- 
script)  are  not  only  missing  in  aJl  other  manuscripts  but  also  unknown  to  the  scholia, 
has  been  explained  by  the  dramatic  rediscovery  in  Rome  of  a  lone  surviving  manu- 
script  ofjuvenal,  already  defective  by  the  age  of  Servius.1*9  According  to  the  most 
recent  commentator,  following  the  standard  work  by  Knoche,  "at  some  time  between 
352  and  399  the  Satires  were  edited  and  published  with  a  caninientary."1''0 

Un  the  face  of  it,  an  ¡mpressive  series  of  clues  pointing  to  late  fourth-century  pagan 
óreles  in  Rome.  But  there  are  overwhelming  objections.  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
sheer  improbability  of  one  grammarian  in  Rome  successfully  initiating  a  change  of 
taste  documented  over  the  entire  Román  worid.  Second,  Servius  lived  fully  a  half- 
century  too  late  to  play  any  such  role  in  the  first  place.  Not  to  mention  Tertullian  and 
Lactantius  in  third-  and  early  fourth-century  Africa,  there  is  Ausonius  in  mid  fourth- 
century  (Saúl,  who  knew Juvenal  well.  Because  he  was  a  friend  of  Symmachus  and  lived 
to  ca.  395,  Ausonius  has  often  been  thought  to  lit  the  “Servían”  hypothesis,  and  brack- 
eted  with  Juvenalian  readers  of  a  later  generation.  But  he  was  born  ca.  310,  and  never 
visited  Rome.  Even  if  he  discovered  Juvenal  later  than  Iris  school  days,  there  are  echoes 
in  his  Mosella  of  ca.  371.  Ausonius ’s  pupil  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  born  ca.  355  and  educated 


180.  On  the  thorny  ijuestion  uf  the  vanous  collections  and  combmations  in  which  Ciceros  speeches  have 
survived,  see  the  lung  entry  liy  vanaus  writers  m  Reynolds  198.1, 55-98. 

187.  Most  elabórate!)-  by  Knoche  1940, 34-51. 

188.  Higliet  1954, 185-86;  VVessner  1931,  xl. 

189.  So  (e.g.)  Grilfiths  1963, 10?;  Courtney  1967, 39-40,  improbably  supposing  that  the  O-fragment  disap- 
peared  even  before  the  text  was  copied  mío  a  codex,  with  a  copyist  carelessly  skipping  over  one 
coiumn  ,n  a  roll. 

190.  S,  M.  Braund,  juvenal  Satires;  Book  1  (Cambridge  1996},  38;  Knoche  1940, 37.  For  the  two  terniini,  see 
helow. 
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¿n  Bordeaux,  also  knew  Juvenal,  as  did  Sulpicius  Severas,  born  ca.  360  and  Ükewtse 
educated  at  Bordeaux.1”  Then  there  is  Prudentíus,  born  in  348;  there  is  no  reason  to 
doub*  that  he  picked  up  his  enthusiasm  for  Juvenal  at  school  in  his  native  Spain.1M 

It  is  simpiy  not  true  that  Juvenal  was  ‘'suddenly”  rediscovered,19i  and  certainly  not 
in  Rome. The  anonymous  Christían  invective  on  Praetextatus,  certainly  influencedby 
juvenal,  dates  from  384.  Despite  the  role  sometimes  assigned  him  in  this  narrative, 
there  is  00  evidence  that  Symmachus  had  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Juvenal  (p.  537)-  Symmachus  was  born  ca.  340,  Servius  ca.  360.  The  obvious  explana.- 
tionís  that  the  Román  vogue  for  Juvenal  began  in  the  360S,  after  Symmachus's  school 
days  but  in  tíme  for  Servius’s.  If  Juvenal  was  all  the  rage  by  the  380S,  that  is  much  too 
earlyfor  Servius,  still  in  his  twenties,  to  have  been  responsible.  He  too  must  have  read 
Juvenal  in  school,  wherever  that  may  have  been. 

Asior  the  scholia,  they  are  much  later  than  Mommsen  supposed,  up  toa  century  later 
dran  Knoche's  fourth-century  edition.191  There  are  indeed  clear  pointers  in  the  scholia  to 
the  títy  of  Rome:  references  to  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  praetorian  games,  and  even  to  a 
measure  of  the  dty  prefect  of  352-53,  And  unlike  many  such  compilatíons  there  are  also 
signs  of  a  single  author  (cross-references  and  references  to  views  of  other  commenta- 
tois)!95  Moreover,  the  fact  that  they  preserve  the  only  quotation  of  Marius  Maximus 
outside  the  Historia  Augusta  nicely  illustrates  Ammianus’s  scornful  linking  ofjuvenal 
and  Marius  Maximus.  But  the  past  tenses  in  his  references  to  Román  cult  practices  show 
that  the  scholiast  wrote  ajter  the  ban  on  sacrifice  (391),  and  the  fact  that  he  drew  on 
Orosius  (417)  proves  him  a  Christian.  As  for  the  loss  of  the  O-fragment  (only  significant 
if  it  is  authentic,  which  is  íar  from  certain)190  and  the  end  of  Sátiro  xvi,  the  commentary 
has  not  come  down  to  us  complete  as  a  continuous  work.  What  we  possess  has  been 
reconstituted  from  excerpts  entered  in  the  margins  of  texts  ofjuvenal.197  Naturally,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  scholia  on  passages  missing  from  the  surviving  manuscripts1199 

There  is  no  evidence  here  that  the  O-fragment  (if  authentic)  was  lost  by  400.  And 
no  justification  for  assuming  that  the  text  used  several  decades  earlier  by  Ausonius  and 
his  pupils  in  Gaul  derived  from  this  same  supposedly  defective  Román  exemplar.  As 
for  Nicaeus,  we  have  alreadyseen  that  he  was  probablyjustashidentof  Servius  checking 
Iris  persa  na  1  copy  ¡n  class.  Nothing  in  his  formúlale  kgi  et  emendavi  warrants  connecting 
him  with  a  new  editíon  ofjuvenal  (much  less  the  scholia).  For  Knoche,  this  edition  he 
postulatcd  was  a  critícal  text  ln  general  support  of  the  notion,  he  appealed  to  the  other 


191.  Green  1971, 49;  Sulp.  Sev.  Chron.  i.  14. 4,  with  van  Andel  1976, 13. 

191.  Palmer  1989,12-13,  and  (for Juvenal)  180-84. 

193.  “ganzplót2lich,"  Knoche  1940,34. 

194.  Cameron  zoio. 

195.  E.g.,  utsuperius  dixi  on  vi.  117,  referring  to  the  note  on  i.  79  VVessner  1931,  xxxvi-xli, 
i¡>6.  Against,  see  now  Willis  1989, 441-68;  see  too  Tarrant  ín  Reynolds  1983, 103  n.  i%. 

197.  The  “continuous”  commentary  we  find  (e.g.)  in  the  Excerpta  Sangallensia  (s.  IX)  is  no  exception, 
since  there  are  many  indícations  that  they  too  were  patched  together  from  marginal  scholia  to  a  text 
ofjuvenal  (Wessner.  xii-xiii). 

198.  The  one  manuscript  that  preserves  the  O-fragment  has  no  scholia. 
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critica!  editions  of  dassical  texis  supposedly  being  prepared  at  this  tíme  by  Symmachus 
and  iiis  protégés  in  the  furtherance  of  their  supposed  cultural  reviva!.  More  specíficall 
he  believed  that  fortune  liad  given  him  a  page  of  this  very  edition  in  the  form  of  t[)(! 
Antinoe  Juvenal  papyrus  of  ca.  500.  The  proof  (he  thought)  lay  in  its  two  (very  obvio  us) 
corrections,  occasional  punctuation  and  (above  ail)  critica!  symbols.  But  there  are  no 
variants,  and  however  impressive  the  critical  symbols  look,  they  seem  tornean  no  more 
than  “not  sure  what  this  meaos !’m  The  ignorance  and  lack  of understanding  the  scholia 
reveai  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  papyrus  was  no  scholar  s  copy. 

Even  if  Knoche's  edition  had  existed,  the  daim  that  ali  manuscripts  later  than  ca. 
400  "derive  their  basic  text”  from  it  would  be  axbitrary.2w  Texts  of  Juvenal  were  bemg 
copied  all  over  the  empire  between  ca.  350  and  5S0.  The  very  fact  that  the  Satires  were 
so  popular  malees  it  all  the  more  likely  that  they  circulated  among  the  smartset  in  the 
form  of  uncorrected,  ever  more  corrupt  luxury  copies.  We  have  seen  that  the  seven 
surviving  Vergil  manuscripts  of  the  age  do  not  derive  from  a  single  source. 

The  second  case  is  the  tragedies  oí’Seneca.  Otto  Zwierlein  postulated  a  late  fourth- 
century  "edition"  by  some  pagan  scholar,  once  again  appealing  to  the  many  other  sup¬ 
posedly  similar  editions  of  theage,2"1  The  manuscripts  of  Sénecas  tragedies  notoriously 
dívide  into  two  families,  known  as  E  and  A.  The  A-manuscripts  are  not  only  eharacter- 
ized  by  interpolations  and  lacunae,  but  present  the  plays  in  a  diflerent  sequence  and 
even  with  diiferent  titles,  not  to  mention  including  the  Pseudo-Senecan  Octavia,  lhey 
also  lack  the  metrical  notes  induded  in  E.  But  shared  errors  nonetheless  point  to  a 
common  archetype,  and  the  lack  of  shared  minúsculo  errors  suggests  that  this  arche- 
type  was  late  antique  rather  than  medieval.2"2 

Zwierlein  thought  he  could  date  the  hrst  represen tative  of  the  E-tradition  between 
380  and  394.  The  iirst  of  these  termini  comes  from  his  date  íbr  Serviuss  Cmtimeter, 
apparently  the  source  of  the  metrical  notes  in  E;  the  second  from  an  imitation  in  Ciaudian 
that  seems  to  presuppose  ao  error  peculiar  to  the  E-tradition.  Unfortunately,  the  true 
date  of  Serviuss  book  is  400/405  (p.  240),  thus  eliminating  the  interval  between 
Zwierlein’s  two  termini.  Not  that  one  banal  corruption  ( melius  for  inedms)iat  is  enough 
to  identify  the  progenitor  of  the  E-traditíon.  Even  if  we  concede  that  che  ancestor  of  E 
was  known  to  Ciaudian,  nothingpoints  to  an  “edition"  rather  than  a  personal  copy.  The 
few  leaves  we  have  of  a  tifth-century  copy  of  the  tragedies  show  afFmities  with  both  the 
E-  and  A-traditions,  as  (it  seems)  does  the  single  page  from  a  fourth-century  codex 
recently  found  in  Egypt.2tH  It  is  no  doubt  true  enough  that  the  metrical  notes  in  E  are  late 


199.  Roberts  1935,  199-1091  on  the  diple  obelismene  at  vh.  92,  see  Courtney»  commenUry  (London 
1980),  374. 

200.  Courtney  1967, 40. 

201.  So  too  Taylor  1993,  250,  writing  on  clin  MS  tradition  of  the  Ail  Heremuuiti:  "In  order  to  combat  the 
generally  peor  standard  of  manusenpt  tradition,  a  cítele  of  men,  acting  upon  the  mitiative  of 
Symmachus  (345-403),  began  to  work  on  the  correction  of  texts." 

102.  Zwierlein  1983, 24-39;  Tarrant  in  Reynolds  1983, 378-81. 

203.  meiliusque  [melius  E]  calla  sedit  Hercúlea palus,  HF 72;  Zwierlein  1983, 31-33. 

204.  Zwierlein  1983, 47-30;  Marfus  and  Schwendner  1997, 76. 


an,UjUe  rather  than  medieval,  added  by  a  reader  capable  of  analyzing  Sénecas  lync 
nietres  But  that  allows  us  to  descend  at  least  as  late  as  Boethius  in  the  sixth  century. 

In  a  latear  study  Zwierlein  suggested  as  a  specific  motive  for  his  postulated  "edition 
Sénecas  enthusiasm  for  the  Hercules  saga  (the  sequence  in  E  begins  and  ends  with 
playsoo  Hercules),  assuming  that  Hercules  had  a  religious  significance  for  the  last  ger.- 
erationof  pagan  men  ofletters.20'  But  as  he  appears  in  the  comparisons  in  Claudians 
panegyrics  Hercules  is  no  more  than  a  panegyrical  commonplace.  Whether  or  not 
Hercules  was  still  an  active  object  of  cult,  he  is  only  nientioned  once  in  passing  by 
Symmachus  as  the  my  thical  founder  of  the  site  of  one  of  his  villas.206  Ñor  do  eitber 
Symmachus  or  any  of  his  pagan  peers  show  any  knowledge  of  Seneca's  tragedies.  Only 
four  late  fourth-century  writers  quote  them,  and  three  were  committed  Christians: 
jerome,  Augustine,  Prudentius  (p.  412).  As  for  the  fourth,  whether  or  not  Ciaudian  was 
apagan  (which  is  far  from  cer tain),  he  wrote  almost  exclusively  for  Christian  patrons. 

Many  dassical  texts  descend  from  a  single  late  antique  copy.  In  Leighton  Reynolds's 
image,  the  dassical  tradition  follows  the  “lines  of  the  hourglass,  which  funnels  dowre 
toa  narrow  middle  and  then  bellies  out  again."  But  the  narrow  middle  is  not  the  years 
380-430,  a  period  of  intense  literary  activity  and  lavish  book  production,  but  the 
so-called  Dark  Ages,  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  when  “the  flow  of  dassical 
learning...was  universally  reduced  to  a  trickle.”207 

The  reason  it  is  so  alten  late  antique  copies  that  formed  the  basis  for  the  medieval 
tradition  of  dassical  texts  is  not  because  fourth-century  pagans  had  performed  a  sal- 
vage  operation. 

The  key  factor  was  the  copying  of  texts  from  fragüe  and  bulky  papyrus  roils  onlo 
the  more  capacious  and  (above  all)  more  durable  médium  of  the  parchment  codex. 
Seen  in  the  long  perspective,  this  was  one  of  the  great  bottlenecks  in  the  history  of  the 
transmission  of  texts.  No  book  that  was  not  transcribed  from  roll  to  codex  was  likely 
to  survive  the  Dark  Ages.  But  this  process  should  not  be  compared  with  that  other 
great  bottleneck,  the  transliteration  of  Greek  texts  from  uncial  to  minuscule  in  the 
ninth  century.  Byzantine  scholars  were  self-consciously  rediscovering  texts  unread  for 
centuries  and  written  in  a  script  that  even  the  educated  found  hard  to  read.2ÍB 
Contemporaries  cannot  have  viewed  transcription  from  roll  to  codexin  such  a  light. 
Hiere  was  no  such  radical  change  in  script,  and  while  the  fourth  century  saw  something 
of  a  literary  revival,  there  are  no  grounds  for  linkíng  it  with  the  codex  or  the  codex 
with  either  pagans  or  aristocrats.209  To  takc  only  one  example,  we  have  more  or  less 
significant  parts  of  nineteen  late  antique  codexes  of  Vergil  to  just  one  roll,11"  and  since 


205.  Zwierlein,  1984, 5- n- 

206,  Symm.  Ep.  i.  1.  s,  with  Courtney  1993, 44B. 

Í07.  Reynolds  1983,  xiii,  vividly  illustrating  the  point  on  p.xvi. 

108.  Lemerle  1986,  136,  ictually  compared  ‘the  ‘invention’  of  literary  minuscule  with  the  ‘invention’  oí 
printing." 

209.  As  often  ímplied,  for  example  by  Fuhrmann  1994,  si  -52- 

210.  M.  Geymonat  s  edition  (1973),  xix-xxiii  (only  11 1  is  a  roll). 
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more  than  halfare  assigned  to  the  fifth  century  or  later,  most  of  them  must  have  turen 
owned  by  Christians.  It  was  Bishop  Euzoius  who  sponsored  the  transference  of 
Pamphilus  s  library  from  roll  to  codex  in  the  360S. 

The  most  attractive  featuie  of  the  parchment  codex  for  some  aristocraticbook  [oVers 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  itlent  itselfmuch  better  than  the  roll  to  decoration  and  iUus 
tration.*11  As  many  surviving  books  of  the  age  reveal,  there  was  a  vogue  among  the 
weaithy  for  deluxe  editions,  of  the  Bible  and  patrístic  works  as  well  as  the  dassics.  It  was 
because  they  were  legible  and  well  preservad  that  Carolingian  scholars  seiected  such 
books  as  exemplars — though  given  a  choice  they  may  also  have  been  impressed  by  the 
apparent  authority  of  the  Román  grandees  occasionally  named  in  subscriptions. 


111.  Bischotf  1990, 1S7. 
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CORRECTORS  AND  CRITICS  II 

8:  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

Ultimately,  the  purity  of  the  surviving  texts  of  the  dassics  depended  more  on 
individual  owners  carefully  checking  copy  against  exemplar  than  on  the  odd  scholar 
trymg  to  “improve  the  text"  by  collating  manuscripts.  It  is  in  any  case  far  &om  clear 
that  even  the  more  scholarly  readers  of  late  antiquity  had  any  clear  concept  of 
"improving  the  text”  by  coilation.  The  prime  example  here  is  the  Fronto  palimpsest, 
with  its  margins  full  of  variants  added  by  the  secondhand  (C  =  Corrector).  In  a  great 
many  cases  C  explicitly  designates  them  as  variants  rather  than  conjectures  by  the 
lenima/(f¡)a(/io)  ori(n)  a(JiJs), “in another  copy/’  "in other copies”  (heseemstohave 
drawn  on  at  least  three  diflerent  copies,  though  not  necessarily  direedy;  most  of  his 
variants  surely  carne  from  the  margins  of  only  one  or  two  actual  texts).  In  addi  tí  on,  he 
ni  a  Je  many  hundreds  of  corrections  directly  into  the  text,  by  erasure,  expuncture,  or 
interlinear  insertion.  Obviously,  what  we  would  like  to  know  is  on  what  basis  he  some- 
times  directly  altered  his  text  and  sometimes  just  quoted  variants  in  the  margins. 

To  the  scholar  familiar  with  the  modern  apparatus  críticus,  it  might  seem  obvious 
toldentify  the  marginal  variants  as  rejected  alternatives.  But  a  careful  study  by  Zetzel 
has  shown  that  the  situation  is  more  complex.1  Sometimes  the  variant  is  so  obviously 
superior  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  C  could  not  see  it;  sometimes  so  obviously  inferior 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  bothered  to  record  it  at  all.  The  most  plausible  solution, 
one  that  would  impose  some  degree  of  consistency  on  his  ch oices,  would  be  to  iden- 
tify  the  corrections  made  in  the  text  as  the  result  of  coilation  against  the  original  exem¬ 
plar,  and  the  marginal  variants  as  the  (later)  product  of  coilation  against  other 
manuscripts. This  solution  would  inciden tally  underüne  the  overriding  importunes  of 
that  routine  first  correction. 

Divergences  from  the  exemplar  were  automaticaUy  (and  in  most  cases  no  doubt 
rightly)  considered  errors  and  corrected,  while  variants  found  elsewhere  were  simply 
recorded.  It  was  the  corrector ’s  obvious  duty  to  reproduce  his  exemplar  exactly,  espe¬ 
cia  liy  if  that  exemplar  had  been  (to  all  appearances)  authoritatively  corrected.  Any 
reading  that  differed  from  it  could  confidently  be  expunged  and  replaced,  whereas 


1  2etzel  1980, 49-5S;  the  standard  text  is  now  M.  P.  J.  van  den  Hout  s  Teubner  (19S8). 
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variants  found  in  other  manuscripts,  however  interesting,  were  of  unknown  authority  t 
As  Zetzel  rightly  undcrlines,  C  never  gives  any  indication  of  the  valué  lie  attached  to 
his  variants.  The  next  copyist  could  have  produced  a  better  text  of  Fronto  simply  by 
adopting  some  of  these  variants,  but  C  gives  no  indication  that  this  is  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  and  certainly  no  guidance  as  to  which  readings  he  should  prefer. 


It  might  be  suggested  that  the  Fronto  palimpsest  was  a  scholars  working  copy 
which  he  recorded  his  collations  with  the  intention  of  exploiting  them  later  in  a  sepárate 
‘edition."  But  the  variants  are  jumbled  up  together  with  innumerable  trivial  jottmgs- 
"remarkable  passage  about  love/’  (4),  “praise  of  Cicero”  (57),  “acts  of  masculine  bravea  by 
Sempronia”  (100).  There  aro  a  handful  grammatical  notes,'  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  margi 
nalia  can  hardly  be  called  a  commentary,  certainly  not  one  designed  for  general  circulatíon 
The  same  applies  to  the  trivial  bilingual  marginaba  in  two  contemporary  and  two  some- 
what  later  hands  in  the  Antinoe  Juvenal,  a  single  leaf  from  a  parclunent  codex  of  ca.  500/1 * * * * 6 7 

The  Fronto  palimpsestis  in  fact  clearly  an  owner  s  personal  copy.  Many  of  the  margi¬ 
naba  were  simply  designed  to  remitid  him  of  passages  he  had  found  interesting  for  one 
reason  or  another.  The  variants  he  collected  because  variants  were  one  of  the  inescap- 
able  features  oían  unstable  vulgate.  It  was  not  tliat  late  antique  readers  thought  them  all 
equally  truc.-'  On  occasion  (likesomemodemeditors)  theymayhavewonderedwhether 
some  variants  went  back  to  the  author  himself  But  they  must  have  been  web  aware  tli.it 
many  were  just  plain  wrong.  Yet  how  were  they  to  decide?  It  was  a  dilemma.  Serious 
readers  knew  the  importance  oían  accurate  text — but  they  also  knew  that  no  two  copies 
were  identical.  A  passage  of  Strabo  suggests  that  conscientious  readers  routineiy  collated 
other  copies  just  to  check  the  text  of  passages  that  in  teres  ted  them.c>'Ihe  only  responsible 
course  for  a  reador  who  (like  most  readers  in  every  age)  tlid  not  consider  himselF  a 
textual  critic  was  to  ensure  that  liis  copy  reproduced  an  autlioritative  exemplar  as  faith 
fully  as  possible— and  to  record  variants  for  iniormation. 

Untypically,  Calen  frequently  expressed  opinions  about  variants  in  his  commen- 
taries  on  Hippocrates,  opinions  that  seem  to  have  influenced  the  text  of  surviving 
manuscripts,  which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  readings  he  recommended. 
But  then  Calen  was  a  critic  as  well  as  an  expert  in  the  subject  inatter  of  Hippocrates.' 

It  is  striking  how  little  interest  even  a  professional  scholar  like  Servius  shows  in 
deciding  between  the  hundreds  of  variants  he  quotes.  Zetzel  assumes  that  Servius 
found  most  of  these  variants  already  cited  by  other  scholars  rather  than  by  collating 
manuscripts  himself.8  No  doubt  so,  but  I  should  prefer  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
systematic  and  «ocasional  cullation.  I  do  not  see  Servius  collating  a  manuscript 


systematicaby,  in  the  mannerofan  ancient  corrector  ora  modern  editor.  But  hesurely 
¿becked  any  texis  that  lay  at  hand  when  considering  specific  passages.  To  give  an 
0bvious  example,  when  he  was  teaching,  pupils  will  surely  have  asked  him  about  var- 
laiitsin  theirown  texts,  which  in  the  case  of  those  from  oíd  famüies  mayon  occasion 
|iave  been  books  (or  copies  of  books)  of  considerable  antiquity.  But  the  key  factis  that 
Servias  was  a  commentator  rather  than  a  critic.  Collecting  variants  and  correcting  the 
text  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing. 

The  Fronto  subscriber  s  favorite  term  is  emendavi,  though  he  also  uses  legi  and  ra> 
cgnoi'i,  with  no  discernible  diíference  of  meaning.  Do  these  terms  cover  all  his  work 
011  Fronto,  including  marginal  variants  and  notes  on  the  subject  matter?  Or  just  his 
corrections  of  the  text?  I  would  suggest  that  these  three  terms  spedfically  denote  only 
the  corrections.  In  the  case  of  subscriptions  preserved  in  medieval  copies,  we  nor- 
mally  have  only  the  long  ones  at  the  end  of  books  that  give  all  those  imposing  bio- 
graphical  details.  But  original  subscribed  books  often  have  a  succession  of  shorter 
ones  inside  books,  sometimes  the  single  word  contuli.  Later  copyis  ts  usuaily  omit  su  ch 
details,  and  modera  editors  often  follow  suit.  But  a  fair  number  survive,  both  in  late 
antique  origináis  and  (less  often)  in  copies.  One  manuscript  of  the  new  letters  of 
Augustine  offers  contuli  in  twelve  out  of  thirty  letters/  and  in  one  manuscript  family  a 
contuli  is  preserved  after  every  letter  but  one  in  the  first  six  books  of  the  letters  of 
Ambrose.10  A  sixth-century  manuscript  of  the  City  o/God  preserves  nine  origináis, 
including  the  even  more  explicit  exemplar  contuli  after  Bk  x,  unmistakably  impiy ing 
collation  of  copy  against  exemplar.11  There  are  a  number  of  other  examples  in  other 
works  of  Augustine.12  In  Viliaric's  sixth-century  Orosius  there  is  a  contuli  ar  the  end  of 
Bks  1  and  4  in  the  hand  that  made  the  earliest  corrections. 


TheFronto  palimpses  t  i  tself  provides  a  s  trikingexample.  At  the  end  oiAdM.  Caesarem 
iv  comes  the  first  and  longest  subscription,  which  may  once  have  given  the  corrector* 
ñame,  though  all  that  can  now  be  read  with  certainty  is  haec...  legi  emendad.  Then  legi 
emendad  qui  supra  (nine  times),  legi  emendavi  (twice),  and  (once  each)  emendavi,  legi, 
and  rccognovi,  all  at  the  end  of  books  or  sections.13  Given  the  many  gaps  in  this  lacunose 
palimpsest,  there  were  presumably  many  others  on  pages  now  lost  or  ¡Ilegible. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  repeating  these  notesat  such  short  intervals?  Certainly 
not  to  identify  the  subscriber,  since  most  are  anonymous.  And  surely  not  to  indí¬ 
cate  that  the  subscriber  had  made  all  his  different  sorts  of  corrections  and  margi¬ 
naba  on  each  successive  section  (if,  like  C,  he  was  filling  his  margins  he  did  not 
need  any  such  reminder).  No,  he  was  indicating  how  far  he  had  corrected.  Since  it 


i.  Intel  ligent  ancicnt  readers  rnust  have  been  as  aware  a»  modern  editors  that  attractive  Solutions  to  prob- 

lematic  passages  might  as  easily  be  conjec tures  as  transimtted  truth. 

J.  Zetzel  1980,  ss. 

4-  Roben*  1935, 199-209. 

v  Zetzel  1980,  <;6  n.  50;  d’.  Reeve,  CP  80  (1985).  90. 

6.  Strabo  17. 1. 5  (790),  with  T.  W.  Alien  PBSR  5  ( 1910),  77. 

7.  J.  Uberg  in  H.  Külilewem,  Hijipocratn  opera  1  ( 1894),  xxxv-lxiv;  Pasquali  1952, 317  30,-  Hanson  1998, 33-5$- 

8.  Zetzel  1981,92-98. 


9  See  7-16  and  18-19  Divjakj  Petitmengin  1983,  365-74,  for  a  few  examples  after  other  letters  o! 
Augustine. 

10  BFLG  in  the  CSEL  edition  (82. 1-3)  by  0.  Faller  and  M.  Zelzer,  best  preserved  in  Berol.  lat.  foL  908  of 

s.ix. 

"  Par.laL  11114  (CLA  v.  635);  Petitmengin  1983,374. 
u.  Reifferscheid  1873,3-4. 

*3.  Van  den  Hout  (ed.)  1988%  xxxvi-xxx\ii. 
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might  not  bu  ncccssary  to  enter  corrections  on  any  given  page,  and  since,  if  neatly 
entered  over  erasures,  they  might  be  hard  to  spot,  it  was  essential  for  a  corrector 
to  indícate  just  how  far  he  had  got  in  his  iast  session.  “Collate"  is,  aíter  alí  the 
meaning  of  contuli,  as  of  its  Greek  equivalent  for  such  interim  notations,  ú¿¡£ 
(ávTtpXf]0)]).14  AJthough  we  seldom  íind  these  interim  formulas  in  medieval  copies 
of  classical  texts,  it  is  significant  that  the  more  detailed  subscríptions  usual  ly  appear 
at  the  end  of  successive  books  within  a  work  (Apuleius,  Caesar,  Lívy,  Martial 
Pseudo-  Quin  tilian). 


9:  DIFFERENT  TERMS  ( EMENDAVI,  LEGI,  RECOGNOVI, 
CONTULI ,  RECENSUI ) 

Like  many  other  subscríbers,  C  seems  to  have  used  kgi,  emendavi,  and  recognovi 
more  or  less  intcrchangeably.  In  his  double  subscription  to  Metamorphoses  ix,  aíter 
writing  legi  et  emendavi  in  395,  Sallustius  added  rursus  recognovi  in  397,  where  the  rursus 
implies  that  he  is  using  the  verbs  interchangeably.  Properly  and  originally,  fegj  and 
recognovi  were  formulas  appended  by  clerks  to  documents  or  court  proceedings  they 
had  verííied  and  by  admínístrators  to  petitions  or  orders  they  had  approved.,s  Here  at 
least  we  have  a  number  of  origináis,  a  variety  of  documents  on  both  papyrus  and  stoue 
with  a  legi  or  recognovi  at  the  bottom.  To  cite  one  speciiic  category,  we  have  hundreds 
of  certiíicates  of  honorable  discharge  from  the  army,  which  concluda  with  a  formula 
stating  that  they  are  certiíied  copies  ( descriptum  et  recognitum )  of  the  original  in 
Rome.16  In  the  earliest  nonofíiciai  legi  subscription  1  know  {¡ader  subscripsi;  Polianus 
legi),  at  the  end  of  a  letter  of  Cyprian,  the  purpose  must  again  have  been  authentica- 
tion  rather  than  collado»;  several  other  passages  in  Cyprians  correspondence  mention 
letters  suspected  of  forgery  or  subscribed  by  brethren  who  had  not  read  what  they 
were  signing.17 

But  when  appended  to  copies  of  literary  texts,  legi  and  recognovi  carne  to  take  on 
the  same  meaning  as  emendavi  or  contuli.  Though  the  four  terms  seem  to  be  used  inter¬ 
changeably,  the  fact  that  kgi  is  so  often  combined  with  emendavi,  usually  in  the  for¬ 
mula  kgi  (et)  emendavi  (so  Sabinus,  Niceus,  Sallustius,  Mavortius),  suggests  that  (at 
any  rate  ¡n  earlier  subscríptions)  kgi  alone  might  imply  less  than  emendavi.  In  the 
Pronto  palimpsest  we  iind  legi  emendavi  a  dozen  times,  legi  alone  just  once.  Thus  when 
a  sixth-century  subscriber  to  Bk  8  of  Caesar’s  Callic  War  makes  the  limited  claim  legi 


14.  Devréesse  1954, 86;  Cjmeron  1993,  ji6. 

15.  Oíten  (especially  legi )  in  Latín  even  on  petitions  writtun  in  Greck;  both  are  represented  in  Greek  by 
the  same  word,  ávéyvwv.  A.  Wilhelm,  Herma  55  ( 1910), 6  9,  ig¡  B.  Kúbler,  RE  IV  A.  t  ( 1931)1 499- s°l; 
Petitmengin  1983, 371-73. 

16.  M.  M.  Roxan,  Román  Mil itary  Diplomas  (London  1978;  I.ondon  1985). 

17.  Ep.  79  (p.  839. 4  Hartel);  di  Ep.  9. 2. 1;  49.  «•  4;  55.  S- 1»  with  G.  W.  Clarke,  The  Leliers  oj St.  Cyprian  oj 
Cartlmge  1  (1984),  114-16;  i  (1984).  117-  >8;  3  (1986),  169;  4  (1989),  22.3-16. 
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WJ|íom,i8  he  may  have  meant  that  he  had  “just  read"  his  copy,  that  is  to  say,  checked  it 
3S  lar  as  he  could  without  collating  it  against  another  exemplar. 

An  example  of  recognosco  in  this  sense  bas  yet  to  be  recognized  in  one  of  the  ne-w 
letters  of  Augustine.  Some  readers  ofAugustine's  Degestís  Pelagii  were  disputinghis 
vicWS>  and  accused  the  owner  of  the  copy  they  were  using,  a  certain  Justus,  of  tam- 
peringwith  the  text.  Justus  was  so  perturbed  that  he  travelled  to  Hippo  to  check  it: 
'collating  ( conferens )  his  copy  with  mine,  me  quoque percognoscente  he  discovered  it  to 
beperfectly  sound.”l9The  words  left  in  Latín  should  mean,  as  índeed  they  are  trans¬ 
id  byRobert  Eno,  “which  I  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  myself.”  But  this  makes 
no  sense.  Of  course  an  author  is  “thoroughly  acquainted”  with  his  own  books.  But 
however  well  Augustine  knew  this  one,  even  so  he  could  not  possiblybe  sure  without 
checking  that  there  were  no  unfortunate  transcriptional  errors  injustus’s  copy  (ifcnly 
something  so  mundane  as  an  omitted  negative)  that  wrought  havoc  with  his  theology. 
What  he  wrote  was  surely  me  quoque  recognoscente:  “with  me  checking  it  as  well. 
Augustine  himself  helped  to  check  Justus's  copy  against  his  own,  one  reading  aload 
while  the  other  collated  in  the  usual  way. 

Cusedall  these  terms  in  alternation  to  desígnate  (i  suggest)  that  all-important  tirst 
correction  against  the  exemplar.  emendare  and  recagnoscere  was  what  Pliny's  friend 
asked  him  to  do  to  a  copy  of  his  speeches,  in  this  case  unquestionably  meaning  no  more 
thancórrect  copying  errors.20  Both  interchangability  and  meaning  are  strikingly  borne 
outby  three  of  thejerome  author-subscriptions:  cursitn  contulimus  Bethlcm,  emendavi 
in  Bethlehem,  and  recog(novi)  Bethecm  (another  passage  adds  relegere  to  the  list  of 
synonyms).21  Note  too  ¡egi  et  distinexi  followed  by  distinexi  emendaos  in  his  poem  in 
Asteriuss  elabórate  Vergil  subscription;  legi. . .  emendans  in  Sabinus  on  Persius;  relegi  in 
Renatuson  Boethius.  The  word  relegere  is  several  times  found  in  this  sense  in  Augustine: 
note particularly  Augustims  haec  dictavi  et  releáis  subscripsi,  “I  Augustine  dictated  this, 
checked  it  and  affixed  my  subscription.”22  Ruírnus  uses  relegi  of  checking  the  work  of  his 
monks  while  they  are  still  copying23  (here  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that,  since  he 
was  checking  the  work  of  several  scribes  as  they  worked,  his  checking  cannot  have  gone 
further  than  looking  for  obvious  divergences  or  omtssions  from  the  exemplar),  All 
these  tetros  simnlv  rertifv  that  the  CQDies  in  auestion  had  been  checked. 


•8-  Julius  Celsus  Constantinus,  Zetzel  1981, 112.  Hie  subscríptions  are  confmed  to  the  Bellum  Galíaein 
Edltors  of  Caesar  have  always  interpretad  this  formula  "only  the  Bíliu/ti  GaSicum’  i.e.,  not  the  B/Butn 
Civilc,  etc.,  as  well.  But,  as  should  be  clear  from  the  innumerable  examples  cited  in  this  chapter,  legi/ 
emendavi  formulas  were  placed  at  the  end  of  blocks  of  text,  and  invariably  referred  to  thetn.  Ir  a  tw/o- 
woxd  formula  like  legi  tantum,  the  adverb  must  qualify  the  verb,  not  an  unexpressed  object.  If  he  had 
wsxited  to  say  “thus  far,"  the  standard  formula  was  hucusque. 

•9  Ep. 4*  p.  17  Divjak;  Eno  1989, 42  (with  a  useful  introduction  ¡o  the  subject  matter, 38-40). 

20.  pelis  ulJibellüS  meos . . .  recognoscendos  emendandosque  curan,  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  16. «.  Since  Plinywas  aíter  all 
thft  author,  he  might  also  have  made  occasional  stylistic  changes  as  well. 

2i-  Petitmengin  1983, 373  n,  51;  Ep.  71.  $. 

2».  24h  Ep.  138;  239- 

23-  Apo!.  Hieran,  ii.  11  (quoled  below). 
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It  is  worth  lingering  on  Augustine,  Ep.  TA  to  Fimius,  which  begins  by  stating  that  [lü 
has  sent  Firmus  aU  twenty-two  books  of  the  City  of  G01I,  etiam  nula  relatos.  Ever  smcc 
thís  letter  was  published  the  re  has  been  a  debate  about  whether  Augustine  revised  the 
City  of  God,  and  whether  occasional  varianLs  in  the  text  derive  from  a  second  editum  -* 
According  to  ü’Daly,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  oí'this  hypothesis  “that  he  considerad  lUs 
rereading  worthy  of  mention.”  But  while  a  complete  revisión  of  so  long  a  work  that  haj 
taken  him  so  many  years  to  write  cannot  be  excluded,  it  would  have  been  a  massive  under- 
taking.  In  die  present  context  the  natural  assumption  is  that  Augustine  simply  checked 
the  copy  he  had  had  made  for  Firmus  against  his  own  master  copy,  presumably  with  the 
assistance of'my son, your brother  Cyprianus” who,  he  adds, had recommended  the  revi- 
sion.  Aiter  each  book  he  checked  Firmus  wouid  have  read  some  such  subscription  as 
Augustinus  ipse  emendavi,  confcrente  tttihi  Cypriano  filio.  Given  the  author's  personal 
invoívement,  Firmus  s  copy  was  no  doubt  more  accurate  than  most,  but  nothingmore. 

The  formula  contuli  has  so  lar  only  been  found  in  Christian  texts.25  Since  conferre 
was  the  voxpropria  for  comparingone  manuscript  with  another  (=  GreekáimpáXW), 
it  seenis  unlikely  that  the  distribution  is  signiácant.  The  expianation  surely  lies  in  the 
lact  that  conferre  describes  the  process  of  collation  rather  than  the  correction  it  made 
possible,  Jerome  was  always  insisting  on  the  need  for  copyists  “to  collate  and  check" 
(ut  confierrent  diligentius  et  emaularent).ib  The  term  contuli  appears  most  often  as  an 
interim  formula  (afiter  individual  letters  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine).  Two  manu- 
scripts  of  Ruünuss  translation  of  nine  spceches  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  offer  the 
instructive  subscription  "thus  far  I  collated  against  the  copy  of  the  Blessed  Melania  in 
Rome"  (usque  huccontuü  de  códice  sanclue  Mehmiae  Romae)?’’  Sin  ce  both  manuscripts 
offer  the  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  speech,  we  may  infer  that  thís  was  its 
original  location.  The  form  of  his  note  ( usque  huc  =  Greek  &j$  d>8e)  shows  that  the 
corrector  was  indicating  the  point  up  to  which  he  had  coiiated  his  copy  against  the 
text  in  the  library  of,  or  perhaps  actually  in  the  hand  of,  one  of  the  two  Melanias  (the 
eider  was  Rufinus's  principal  patrón,  but  the  younger  is  said  to  have  been  a  skilful  and 
prolific  calligrapher).-*  He  was  perhaps  unable  to  complete  his  task.  In  the  Bembinus 
oi Terence  (ca.  400)  there  is  no  subscription,  but  a  number  of  corrections  individually 
signed  with  the  ñame  Ioviales,  three  times  with  a  hucusque To  cite  a  probably  much 
later  example,  Politian  records  a  note  he  found  in  the  margin  of  a  vetustissímus  codex  of 
Catos  De  agricultura :  huc  usque  de  duobus  cmendaví,  hiñe  de  uno  exemplario  tantum .v> 
Whether  the  original  subscriptions  contuli/emendavi  uteumque  found  after  a  couple  of 


¿4.  O’Daly  1999,  i». 

15.  “un  verbo  quasi  esdusivo  dclla  subscriptio  cristiana Pe  te  re  1980, 25. 

26.  Up.  71.  5;  Arns  1953, 68-71. 

17.  O  (Roma)  and  A  late  IX  and  X  s.:  A.  Engelbreclu,  Tyraiuiu  Rufim  Orationum  Gregarii 

Nasmtizem  novan  interpretaría  (CSEL46, 1910),  xxxii-xxxni,  bt. 

28.  V.  Mclan.  23;  26. 

29.  I;or  a  list,  R.  Kauer,  Wien.  Stuti.  20  (1898),  256-60;  on  the  varíous  correctora,  Prete  1970, 15-48. 

30.  M.  D.  Reeve  m  Reynolds  1983, 41. 


letters  ofj eróme  and  Augustine  s  De  paenitentia  mean  “checked  thus  far”  or  “checked 
as  best  1  could”  (=  ut  potui )  ¡s  unclear.31  In  any  case,  though  the  formula  contuli  hap- 
pensnot  to  occur  in  any  surviving  secular  subscription,  Mavortius  used  the  verb  in  his 
Horace  subscription  (emendavi  confcrente  mihi  magistro  Felice).  It  seems  that  recognovi 
or  emendavi  was  preferred  to  signal  the  completed  task.  For  example,  in  a  Basifican 
manuscript  of  Hilary  s  De  trinitate  dated  to  509-10,  we  find  contuli  at  the  end  of  books 
and  quites  throughout,  but  emendavi  at  the  end  of  the  final  book.31 

One  other  term  is  found  in  only  one  subscription:  recensui,  in  the  unfortanately 
undatable  Calliopius  Terence  subscription.  We  have  a  number  of  medieval  copies  of 
whatmust  have  been  a  fine  late  antique  illustrated  Terence.  In  a  recent  study  David 
yVright  has  dated  their  postulated  late  antique  model  to  ca.  400,  and  then  further 
identified  it  with  the  copy  “edited”  by  Calliopius.”  But  the  art-historical  date  is  inse- 
cure  and  there  are  grounds  for  dating  Calliopius  later  than  the  illustrated  copy.34  The 
single  ñame  and  lack  of  tifies  suggests  a  much  later  date. 

In  atleast eight  passages  Augustine  uses  recenseo  oí reviewing  or  checking  passages 
tomake  sure  what  they  said.  For  example,  “if  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  review  that 
passage  and  pay  attention  to  the  context."35  The  most  interesting  is  an  anecdote  about 
aformer  pupil  called  Eulogius  who  was  now  a  rhetor  himself.  One  eveninghe  was 
reviewing  the  reading  from  Cicero  he  was  going  to  give  his  dass  the  following  day 
(1 reunsens  lectionem  quam  postridie  fuerat  [discipulis]  traditurus )  when  he  carne  on  a 
passage  he  simply  could  not  understand.36  If  he  had  another  copy  at  hand,  he  no 
doubt  collated  it  Ln  case  the  source  of  his  difficulty  was  a  corruption  in  the  text,  but 
his  primary  goal  here  was  com prehensión  rather  than  correction.  In  the  event,  he 
fell  asleep  and  Augustine  explained  the  passage  to  hira  in  a  dream! 

But  we  also  find  the  word  used  of  checking  one  manuscript  against  another.Jerorae 
explained  in  a  letter  to  Paula  that  he  has  been  collating  ( confiero )  the  edition  of  Aquila 
against  the  Hebrew  text,  with  “the  Prophets,  Solomon,  the  Psalms  and  Kings  already 
meticulously  checked"  (examusshn  recensetis )  .*7  In  his  polemic  against  Jerome,  Ru  finas 
cites  some  books  that  (he  claims)  Jerome  though t  he  had  revised  so  as  to  make  them 
perfectly  clear  (ad  liquidum  recensuisse).1* 

Most  illuminating  of  all  are  a  couple  of  passages  in  Augustine  s  Contra  Académicos. 
Augustine  describes  how  he,  his  son  Adeodatus,  and  Trygetius  and  Licentius,  two  of 
his  pupils,  spent  almost  a  whole  day  “in  reviewing  Bk  i  of  Vergil”  (in  recensione primi 


31.  Reilferscheid  1873, 3  (uteumque itsclf could bear  eithcr  meaning). 

32.  CLA 1  (1934),  ía;  Lindsay,  Pal. Latina  2  (1913),  10. 

33.  Wright  1996, 41-56. 

34.  Grant  1986,  42,  96.  The  verb  recensui  lends  no  support  to  Wright ’s  surprising  suggestion  (50J  that 
Calliopius  was  “anentrepreneurial  pubLishcr  identifying  himself  and  advertising  his  produce." 

35.  Ep.  148, 8¡  cf.  96. 9  (recense  sane  epistolam  meam);  104. 5;  149-  Si  ‘6l-  Si  >75-  J74-  • 

3<S.  De  cura  pro  mortuis  gertnda  xi.  13  (CSEL  41,  1900,  642),  presumably  the  Cicerorvian  commemater 
Favonios  Eulogius. 

37.  Ep.  32. 1;  for  the  unusual  form  of  the  past  participle,  see  the  examples  cited  in  TLL  s.v, 

38.  Apol.i.  28. 
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libri  Vergilii) .  A  few  days  later  they  broke  off their  philosophical  discussions  to  devote 
“about  seven  days"  to  “reviewing'’  (recenseremus)  and  also  “discussing”  (tractamnu) 
Bks  ii-iv.  In  another  dialogue  compuseil  at  the  same  time  he  further  describes  how 
they  “listened”  (audivi)  to  a  half-book  oí  Vergil  before  dinner  every  day.”  It  seems 
clear  that  cach  oí  these  three  terms  desígnales  a  dilíerent  activity;  audire,  listening 
wíthoutinterruption  whiiesomeonesimply  read  the  text  aloud;  tractare,  more  discur- 
sive  treatment  of  problem  passages;  recensere,  word  by  word  review  of  the  text  One 
day  apparently  sufficed  for  the  recensio  ofAen.  i,  but  nearJy  seven  were  spent  on  ii-|V 
implying  three  to  four  hundred  lines  a  day.  Tliat  is  about  how  iong  it  would  take  one 
person  to  read  his  text  aloud  carefully  while  the  others  checked  itagainst  their  copies 
It  is  tempting  to  infer  that  Augustine  is  describing  the  process  to  which  some  oí  the 
surviving  subscriptions  bear  witness.  Not  scholarship,  but  a  scholarly  review  of  the 
text  by  advanced  students  under  the  supervisión  oían  experíenced  teacher.  The  tin- 
ished  product  might  iiave  been  signed  (e.g.) :  emendavi  ( recenstu ,  recognovi )  ego  Licentm 
adiuvante  Augustino  magistro,  ex  oratore  urbis  Mediohtnii.  Nene  of  the  participants  in 
lilis  seminar  were  pagans.  Though  not  yet  baptized,  most  were  at  least  catechumens. 

A  scholarly  reader  who  took  the  trouble  to  revise  his  copy  carefully  was  also  likely 
to  add  notes  of  various  sorts,  both  at  the  time  and  at  intervaJs  over  the  years.  If  the 
Bobbio  Pronto  had  survived  in  its  prepaliinpsested  form,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  distinguish  different  layers  of  annotation  m  different  ínks,  as  Zuntz  did  for  the 
Laurentianus  of  Eurípides,  showing  that  Tricünius  annotated  the  manuscript  on  at 
least  three  diíferent  occasions.'10  We  should  not  s'uppose  that  all  the  marginaba  in  the 
Bobbio  Fronto  were  added  in  the  course  of  just  one  reading  and  classiíied  as  different 
aspeets  of  emendatio.  Since  readers  often  jotted  down  notes  or  references  or  colla  ted 
individual  passages  when  in  doubt,  the  fact  that  a  manuscript  carried  variants  and 
marginal  notes  proved  nothíng  about  its  credentials  as  a  whole.  What  responsible  pro- 
spective  readers  or  purchasers  wanted  to  know  about  a  book  they  carne  across  was 
whether  it  had  been  systematically  corrected.  That  is  what  legi/ emendavi/ recognovi 
certified. 

Tlie  point  in  their  various  ranges  of  meaning  at  which  all  these  terms  intersect  is 
clearly  “check,”  "certify  as  accurate"  One  new  context  in  which  recognovi  was  to 
become  a  standard  formula  is  in  the  certiiication  of  the  proceedings  of  church  coun- 
cils  and  public  disputations,  The  earhest  well-documented  example  is  the  conference 
between  Catholics  and  Donatists  at  Carthage  in  411.  Groups  of  shorthand-writers 
( notarii ,  exceptores),  two  ata  time  on  each  side,  would  take  everythingdown  verba tim, 
the  various  versions  would  be  carefully  compared  ( collado )  and  if  necessary  corrected 
(emendado),  and  then  the  participants  would  sign  with  (lie  formula  recognovi.41 


39.  Contra  Aatd.  i.  15;  ii.  ío;  De  ordinc  i.  8.  ib. 

40.  Zuntz  1965. 

41.  Tengstróm  1961, 17-12;  S.  Lancel,  Gata  Coniationis  Carthagunaisis  (Turnholt  1974).  x-xiii;  Ces/al-  '• 
3;  9.  4;  u.  9;  n.  8;  14. 4;  ló.  6;  Tcitler  1985,  Ch.  2, 
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Py  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  almost  everyone  concerned  with  the  writing, 
¿opying,  and  checking  of  books  would  have  had  dealings  with  the  law,  butreaucracy, 
and  church.  One  form  of  authentication  naturally  influenced  another.  Legi  and  recog- 
novi  carne  to  be  used  interchangeably  with  emendavi  because,  when  affixed  to  a  poem 
or  hístory,  emendavi  meant  the  same  as  legi  or  recognovi  affixed  to  a  legal  or  bureau- 
craticdocument  or  record  of  a  public  debate,  All  three  were  formulas  for  certifymg  an 
accurate  copy- 

Such  checking  was  to  remain  one  of  the  key  stages  in  the  routine  of  book  produc¬ 
en  until  {and  aíter)  the  invention  of  printíng.  Humanists  used  the  same  térras  as 
their  late  antique  predecessors,  normally  emendavi  or  recognovi.42  Both  medieval  and 
humanistic  texts  make  it  clear  that  correction  was  done  at  once,  before  the  newly 
copit’d  text  was  even  bound.  In  a  definition  of  what  counted  as  a  book  in  the  e/es  of 
tire  law,  the  jurist  Ulpian  excluded  blank  papyrus  and  unírnished  books  but  included 
books  that  had  been  “fully  written  out”  ( perscriptí )  but  not  '“hammered  or  orna- 
mentedf  together  with  books  "not  yet  glued  together  or  corrected’’  [menditi).  it 
looksas  if  correction  was  perceived  as  the  final  stage  in  the  production  ofa  book. 4  J 

There  is  late  antique  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  For  example,  in  the 
Hilary manuscript  of  509-10  just  mentioned,  we  find  contuli  writter.  (perhaps  in  the 
hand  ofFulgentius  of  Ruspe)  on  the  last  page  of  successive  quires  by  the  quirenum- 
bers.44  In  the  light  of  Rufinus’s  account  of  how  he  regularly  checked  quires  (quater- 
mones...rehgÍ )  of  Ciceronian  dialogues  copied  by  his  monks on  Mount  OlivetH-'/irle 
tiieywre  writingJ*s  the  implication  is  that  the  corrector  checked  quires  individually 
before  they  were  bound  together.  Rufinus  was  playing  the  role  of  the  corrector  or 
diorthotes  in  the  professional  copying  house  of  earlier  times.  This  is  why  Stdonius 
complained  about  his  corrector 's  occasional  failure  to  turn  up.  Copyist  and  corrector 
needed  to  work  together  to  produce  a  book  on  schedule.  In  two  other  sixth-cenlury 
Latinmanuscripts  we  againfind  contuli  written  in  the  bottorn  comer  of  the  last  pige  of 
each  quire  by  the  quire  number.'1*  These  manuscripts  were  no  doubt  produced  in 
monastic  scriptoria,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  monks  working  in  different  places  uni- 
formly  adopted  new  and  different  practices.  Common  sen  se  suggests  that  this  had 
been  standard  practice  since  the  adoption  of  the  codex. 

41.  Rizzo  1973, 243-44;  for  recognovi  in  Politian,  Rrzzo  1795  but  in  huirunist  usage  imcndatio  soon  «me  to 
take  on  its  modern  sensaof  "conjecture"  (Rizzo  1973, 167). 

4.v  Digest  jootii.  52.  $.  According  to  Roberis  and  Skeat  1987, 31  n.  4,  emendad  niay  refer  to  “the  repuir  of 
minorblemishes  in  the  material*  but  it  is  hard  to  beüeve  that  anyone  disputing  ísay)  vhethera  given 
voiume  was  included  in  a  legacy  would  raise  so  weak  an  argument;  lack  of  final  correction  would 
surety  be  stronger. 

44  CÍA  i.  ía,  with  Suppi  (1971),  pl.  VI  and  p.  viii;  Wilmart  1938, 293-305;  Courcelle  19154, 197  with 
pl34a. 

45-  in  neis  cclluhs  tnanentes,  in  monte  Olivett,  quamplurimos  ei  [for  J eróme]  Qcerani s  dialogo!  descripserunt, 
quorum  ego  el  quaterniones ,  cuwi  scriberent,  frequenter  in  imnibus  tenui  et  relegi,  Rufinus,  Apd.  dieron. 
if.  n. 

4<>  CLA iü.  304  (Ambros.  Cim.  1)  and  v.  658  (Par.  lat.  13367). 
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On  f.4S'  of  the  Puteanus  oí  Prudentius  stands  the  signature  [ t  Ve] ttius  Agori'm 
Basilius.  'lhough  at  the  end  of  o  book  (Prudentius  s  Cathemcrinon),  this  is  an  owner’ 
signature  rather  than  a  subscription  (p.  431).  But  if  (as  Winstedt  argued)  this  is  th 
contemporary  hand  that  corrected  the  manuscript  throughout,  adding  a  number  of 
omitted  linos  (evidently  from  the  exemplar),  then  these  corrections  were  surely  mad 
before  binding.  For  the  original  threefold  (re)numbermgof  the  quires  shows  that  tlie 
manuscript  was  written  in  tliree  sepárate  parts  (f.  1-44  =  quires  i-vi;  f.  45-123  =  qUlrcs 
i~x;  and  f.  124-55  =  quires  i-iiíi),  and  the  signature  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the 
second  part.^The  presumption  is  that  Basilius  wrote  his  ñame  on  the  íront  page  of  the 
second  part  before  the  three  parts  were  bound  together,  to  ensure  that  the  bínder  was 
not  misled  by  the  numbering  of  the  quires. 


J.O:  DELUXE  COPIES 

By  no  iTieans  all  corrected  manuscripts  were  subscribed.  For  example,  six  out  of 
the  seven  capital  Vergils  were  corrected  by  contemporary  hands,  presumably  ag.unst 
exemplars,  to  judge  from  the  supplementation  of  missing  words  and  lines.  But  only 
the  Medicean  was  subscribed  (and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Asterius  subscription  and  poem  were  added  by  a  later  copyist  from  another 
majiuscript).‘,}íButsubscrlbed  orno,  the  Vergü  manuscripts  vividly  illustrate  how  cru¬ 
cial  correction  was.  The  text  of  at  least  three  of  them  was  so  carekssly  copied1  that, 
without  the  ministrations  of  their  correctors,  tliey  would  have  been  practically  unread- 
able.  Tlte  beautiful  uncial  palimpsest  text  of  Ciceros  De  re  publica,  perhaps  from  the 
iifetime  of  Symmachus,  is  likewise  full  of  errors  throughout,  most  of  them  removed 
by  a  competent  corrector  using  the  same  exemplar  as  the  copyist.  Elabórate  tolo- 
phons  at  the  end  of  Bks  i  and  ii  occupy  an  entire  column,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for 
the  corrector  to  sign  his  ñame  and  as  many  tilles  as  he  wished.  But  he  did  not/9  Por  an 
aristocrat  who  wanted  a  calLigraphic  Cicero  or  an  illustrated  Vergil,  the  basic  need  was 
not  scholarly  research,  but  careful  correction.  The  two  grandest  and  most  luxuriously 
produced  Vergils,  the  Román us  and  Augusteus,  have  the  worst  text.  Both  are  so  large 
that  “each  bifolio  required  a  whole  sheepskin.”'0  But  the  corrector  of  the  Romanus 
caught  only  half  of  the  grosser  errors,  and  no  one  bothered  to  correct  the  Augusteus 
at  all. 

The  Livy  manuscripts  provide  another  illustration.  We  have  more  orless  substan- 
tial  fragmen  ts  of  six  late  antíque  copies,  all  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  ccntury.  No  fewer 

47-  Wmstedt,  CR 17  (1903),  207;  18  {1904),  112;  Cunmngham  1958, 34. 

48.  See  M.  Geymonats  edition  (1973))  xix-xx,  listing  s,  V-VI  correctors  for  ail  save  the  AugusUJ^; 
Cameron  1998. 

49.  Strelil2 1874;  K.  Zitgler,  Cicero:  De  re  publica  (Leipzig  1969),  xxiii-xxxi,  80;  for  the  colophons,  v,<n 
Burén  1907, 189. 

so.  Wrighl  1992, 27:  Romanus  352  33.  5  cm;  Augusteus  42  x.iscrn. 
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than  three  were  left  uncorrected:  the  Veronensis  of  the  first  decade;  the  Viatican 
^gjnentscf  the  fourth  (R);a  and  perhaps  the  Vindobonensis  of  the  fifth.52  The  text 
0f  what  remains  of  the  fifth  decade  is  so  badSi  that  we  can  hardiy  lay  all  the  res- 
ponsibility  on  its  scribe.  And  despite  the  efforts  ofits  anonymous  corrector,  the  same 
apphes  to  the  Puteanus  of  the  third  decade.  Anonymus  was  able  to  straighten  out 
simpk  mistakes,  but  not  to  repair  the  many  more  serious  errors  and  omissions.  In 
fact,  his  misguided  interventions  often  made  things  worse;  later  copyists  naturally 
temí  to  follow  the  corrected  rather  than  the  original  text  of  the  Puteanus/'  Either 
Anonymus  did  not  have  an  exemplar  at  all,  or  he  had  the  same  already  corrupt  (or 
¡Ilegible)  exemplar  from  whí  ch  the  Pu  teanus  had  jus  t  been  made.  Both  Vindobonensis 
and  Puteanus  were  luxury  books,  copied  in  expert  uncial  hands.  The  scribes  may 
have  been  ignoran t  or  careless,  but  much  of  the  blame  surely  rests  with  already  cor¬ 
rupt,  no  doubt  uncorrected,  exemplars.  The  Puteanus  subscriptions  were  written  at 
Avellmo.near  Naples,  presumably  on  some  aristocratic  estáte.55  This  manuscript  may 
therefore  be  the  closest  we  are  likely  to  come  to  an  original  classical  text  corrected 
and  subscribed  by  a  member  of  the  fifth-century  Román  elite.  It  is  not  a  reassuring 
document. 

But  luxury  Christian  books  were  no  diiferent.  Jerome  repeatedly  warns  rich 
Christians  that  it  is  “correctness  and  accurate  punctuation”  (ad fidem  placeat  emendata 


et  erudita  distinctio )  they  should  be  looking  for  in  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  not  gilding 
and  “Babylonian  parchment."  Again,  “let  those  who  wish  have  their  oíd  books  or 
purple  parchment  picked  out  with  gold  and  silver ...  as  long  as  they  leave  me . . .  books 
that  are  correct  rather  than  beautiful"  (non  tarn  pulchros  códices  quatn  eméndalos).^  It 


is  this  last  passage  in  which  the  word  uncial  first  occurs,  not  in  its  technical  modero 
sense  of  a  type  of  script,  but  satirically,  "inch-high  letters/”  A  perfect  example  is 
providedbythe  eariy  fifth-century  VeronensisofAugustines  CityofGod,  “conspicuous 
for  the  excellence  of  its  calligraphy  rather  than  of  its  text,”58  perhaps  from  the  same 


Si.  Multa  quidem  textos  ¡tienda  praebet...  ñeque  adera!  corrector,  McDonald,  OCT  5  (1965),  *1.  On  the 
Other  hand  a  corrector  aequalis  (F!)  emenduvit  the  Bamberg  fragments  (F);  McDonald  1965,  x.  For 
the  Veronensis,  Ch,  14. 

Sí.  CLAx.  2472;  P.  Jal,  Tite-Live  XXXI:  ¡ivres  xh-xlii  (París  1971),  Ixxxiii-lxxxviii.  Though  listíng  correc¬ 
tions  in  detail,  C.  Wessely  has  nothing  on  the  man  responsible  in  his  one  hundred-page  preface  to 
Codex  Vindobonensis  Iatinus  15 photypice  editus  (Leyden  1907).  John  Briscoe  tells  me  that  some  correc¬ 
tions  may  be  in  a  second  hand  (letter  dated  ii-viii-98),  though  he  sees  no  reason  to  believe  :hem 
dtawnfrom  a  ditferent  exemplar. 

$3-  Just how bad can  be appreciated  by  anyone  who studies a  few  pages of apparatus injals Budé  (1971-79) 
orJ.Briscoe’s  Teubnerof  1986. 

S4  ingenio  suajretus  lectionts  sanas  nunc  instaura!,  imendationes  pravas  nunc  ¡ntroduát,  P.  G.  Walsh  in  his 
Teubnerof  Bks  26-17  (1989*)!  d.  T.  A.  Dorey,  in  his  Teubner  ofBks  21-22  (1971),  vii.  It  mighthave 
been  thought  that  the  copies  would  alurnyi  follow  the  corrected  text,  but  they  are  in  fact  remarlcably 
íüeonsistent:  F.  W.  Shipley,  AJA  7  (1903),  193-97. 

SS-  recognobi  Abdlini,  at  the  end  ofBks  21, 24,  and  25. 

S*.  Bp.107.12;  Vulg.Job  pr.  (PL2H.  io83A)j  for  othersuch  passages.  Aras  1954,16. 

S7  So  P.  Meyvaert,  JTS  34  (1983),  185-88. 

S8.  E.  A.  Lowe  in  CLA  4  (1947),  49*- 
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4¿9 


scriptoriura  as  the  no  less  splendid  but  even  more  careless  Puteanus  of  Livyw 
Viliaric’s  beautiful  Orosius  (ca.  $50)  is  also  a  careless  piece  of  work,  but  in  this  case 
most  of  the  worst  errors  (notably  the  many  omissions)  were  caught  by  a  contempo 
rary  corrector,  evidently  collating  against  Viliaric’s  exemplar.60 

The  one  calligrapher  we  can  identify  by  ñame  in  late  fourtli-century  Rome-— 
Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus — seems  to  have  worked  exciusively  for  Christianpatrons 
in  both  parchment  and  stone.  The  Calendar  of  354  we  cannot  judge,  sin  ce  ail  we  have 
are  Renaissance  copies,  ñor  his  inscriptions  on  the  baths  of  the  eider  Melania,  known 
from  an  eighth-century  copy.  But  many  of  the  martyr-epigrams  he  inscribed  for  Pope 
Damasus  have  survived  in  their  original  magniücence.61 

Asterius's  poem  is  more  informative  than  the  subscription  it  accompanies.  In  it  he 
begs  the  next  reader  to  check  again  (the  ¡egí  relegi  of  the  documents)  and  forgive  hun 
if  he  overlooked  any  errors  due  to  preoccupation  with  his  consular  games  (to  the  cost 
ofwhich  he  thenpasses): 

quisque  legas  relegas  felix,  parcasque  benignus 
si  qua  minus  vacuus  praeteriit  animus. 

Whoever  reads  this,  reread  it  fruitfully,  and  kindly  forgive  me  ifmy  busy  mind 

has  skipped  over  anything. 

Though  not  the  actual  copy  he  checked,  the  Medicean  illustrates  his  words  well 
enough.  The  activity  of  the  first  corrector  (M!,  fonnerly  identified  as  the  hand  of 
Asterius)  is  limited  to  inserting  omitted  words  and  lines,  correcting  the  more  obvious 
errors — and  occasional  punctuation. 

Asterius  appears  in  a  rather  different  light  in  another  subscription,  as  the  posthu- 
mous  ‘editor”  of  the  Carmen  paschale  of  Sedulius.  He  claims  to  have  found  the  poem 
"scattered”  among  the  poets  papera,  put  it  together,  and  published  it  “with  evcry  ele- 
gance"*1  Since  he  was  working  from  the  author  s  own  papers,  the  editorial  achieve- 
ment  for  wliich  he  was  so  anxious  to  claim  credit  presumably  consisted  oflittle  more 
than  checking  his  own  copy  against  the  writer  s  autograph.  In  view  of  his  emphasis  on 
the  elegance  of  the  volume,  the  copy  he  corrected  had  presumably  been  made  by  a 
professional  calligrapher. 


59,  CLA  4, 12;  Reynolds  198&  210-11;  Conway  and  Johnson,  OCT  4  {1934},  xxx-xxxi;  Lowe,  CIA  5 
(1950),  J62. 

úo.  See  C.  Zangemeister's  edition  (18S1),  vii-ix. 

61.  Ferrua  1942, 11-35;  Salzman  1990, 102-4;  Cameron  1992, 140-44. 

ó 2.  hoc  o pus  Sedulm  ínter  influías  daperum  reliquit,  quod  recolítdum,  adunatum  utque  mi  onmcin  eltgan- 
liam  dtvulgatum  est  a  Tumo  Rujio  Asteria  v.  c.  excomuk  ordinario  trique  patricio-,  preservad  in  severa! 
MSS,  earliest  the  1.  Vil  Taur.  E.  IV  44:  j.  Huemers  edition  (1885),  vii.  rlhe  date  of  Sedulius  is  uncertain: 
PCBE  ii.  1344-45  (  ‘entre  415  et  45a”);  Green  2006, 142-43.  The  Turin  MS  also  carnes  a  eouple  ofsub* 
scriptions  attesting  collation  by  a  certain  AbumJantius:  ego  Abundantius  huuc  ¡ibrurn  cmituli  (p.  na) 
and  the  saíne  (with  isturn  for  hunc)  on  p.  90. 


li:  THE  ROLE  OF  RELIGION 

According  to  D.  E.  Martin,  late  antique  subscriptions  reflect  “a  striking  new 
departure  from  the  traditional  methods  and  philosophy  of  book  editing."0'  But  the 
method  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  only  the  naming  of  the  subscriber  that  seems  to  be 
new.  Why  is  it  that  we  find  people  of  rank  proofreading  manuscripts  with  such 
apparent  pride?  The  standard  explanation  is  pagan  concern  about  the  “preservarían' 
oftheclassics.  As  McGeachy  put  it,  "Mistakesin  the  textsofthe  classics  weakened  one 
oí  the  strongest  supports  of  paganism — its  literatura."64  Yet  (as  we  have  seen)  most 
identifiable  subscribers  are  either  known  to  be  Christians  or  must  be  presumed 
Christians  from  their  date.  The  forcé  of  this  objection  has  been  disposed  of  too  glibly 
as  “the  eventual  acceptance  and  preservation  of  pagan  literature  by  the  Christians, 
who  took  up  the  task  when  the  pagan  resistance  faded."6*  That  is  to  say,  from  the 
surviving  Christian  evidence  we  postúlate  a  prior  pagan  initiative  that  Christians  per- 
petuated  without  any  apparent  awareness  of  its  original  anti-Christian  purpose.  Li 
chapter  19  we  shall  encounter  much  the  same  flawed  assumption  that  Gfth-century 
classicizing  Christian  art  depends  on  a  prior  pagan  initiative. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  answer  may  after  all  lie  ultimately  in  religión.  I  suggesi, 
however,  that  this  new  preoccupation  with  the  accuracy  of  the  written  word  has 
Christian  rather  than  pagan  roots.  Starting  with  the  sacred  writings  themselves, 
Christian  scholars  soon  extended  their  concern  to  the  writings  of  the  doctore  of  the 
church.  In  an  age  when  true  faith  turned  on  the  omission  or  inclusión  of  an  iota,  it  was 
vital  to  have  the  most  accurate  texts  possible.  We  have  already  noted  the  importance 
attached  to  obtaining  certified  copies  of  public  disputations  on  Christian  controversies. 
An  early  illustration  of  the  Christian  concern  for  authentication  is  the  subscription 
found  in  one  manuscript  of  the  late  second-century  Martyrdcm  ofPolycarp,  tracing  the 
sequence  of  copies  bctween  the  writer  and  a  disciple  of  Polycarp.  Even  if  some  ele¬ 
menta  in  the  pedigree  raise  doubts,  its  significance  as  an  authenticating  device  remains 
unaffecled66  Earlier  studies  have  misplaced  the  emphasis.  According  to  Pecere, 
Christianity  brought  about  a  “radical  shift  Ln  the  relationship  between  scribere  and 
emendare”  and  a  "redefinition  of  the  system  of  book  production  and  diffusior.*67  But 
this  isboth  too  vague  and  too  extreme.  Certainly  Jerome  had  a  religious  motive  for 
wanting  accurate  texts,  but  he  made  it  absolutely  olear  that  the  only  way  to  get  them 


6?.  Martin  1984, 149. 

64.  McGeachy  1942, 170,-  the  most  vigorous  statcmcnt  oí  this  view  is  Lommatzseh  1904. 

65-  Martin  1984, 149;  for  a  similar  íomiulation,  LommatMCh  1904, 188. 

66.  H.MusuriDo,  Acts  of  the  Christian  Afarlyrs  (Oxford  1972),  21;  Bames  ,JTS  19  (1968),  510-14-  Such  ped- 
igrees  are  not  completely  new.  According  to  Galen,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  booles  that  arrived  w 
Alexaiulua  classitied  by  their  place  oí  origin,  which  may  explain  the  Homeric  texts  classified  by  City 
ñames  (Massaliote,  Chian.  etc.):  Alien  1924, 291-94;  for  an  even  earlier  colophon  on  the  provenance 
of  the  Greek  Book  of  Esther,  see  E.  J.  Bickerman,  fourn.  Bibl.  LiL  63  ( 1944),  339-62. 

6-j.  Pecere  1986, 25;  on  alkged  new  features  in  the  diffusion  of  Christian  booles,  see  above. 
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was  the  old-fashioned  way,  collation  and  correction.68  Toward  the  end  of  the  sctond 
century  frenaeus  of Lyons  closed  a  book  with  the  fcllowing  oath,  explidtly  quoted  and 
endorsed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  (on  two  occasions)  Rufinus:65' 

I  adjure  you  who  transcribe  this  book,  by  our  Lord  Jesús  Christ  and  by  hisgkj. 
rious  advent  when  he  comes  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  coílate  what 
you  have  transcribed  and  to  correct  it  carefully  against  the  copy  from  whlchyou 
have  transcribed  it;  and  likcwise  to  transcribe  this  oath  and  insert  it  in  your  copy. 

An  impressive  testimony  to  the  concerns  oí  generations  of  Christian  scholars,  But 
before  we  get  carried  away  with  grand  notions  of  revolutionary  Christian  altitudes 
there  are  a  couple  of  commonsense  reservations  to  be  bom  in  mind.  First,  Jerome s 
own  constant  complaints  about  the  idleness  and  inaccuracy  of  copyists,  not  to  menlion 
the  multítude  of  execrable  surviving  copies  of  Christian  books,  make  it  all  too  clear 
that,  oaths  notwíthstanding,  in  real  life  Christian  scribes  were  no  more  accurate  than 
their pagan  predecessors.  Second,  there  is  nothing  here  (except  for  the  íbrmulatíon  of 
the  oath)  to  which  any  pagan  could  take  exception.  indeed,  many  pagans  in  earlier  cen 
turies  must  have  wished  they  could  make  their  copyists  swear  such  an  oath. 

On  the  evídence  we  have,  it  was  Pamphilus  and  his  collaborators  who  initiated  or 
at  any  rale  forma li/.ed  the  change  we  are  investigating.  Pagans  had  buen  carefully  cor- 
recting  their  books  for  a  half-millennium  before  the  triumph  of  the  church,  but 
formal  subscriptions  in  early  imperial  Greek  líterary  papyri  are  extremely  rare  and 
invariably  anonymous,  an  impersonal  passive,  the  bare  abbreviation  di{orthóihé ) 
('corrected')  added  at  the  end  of  a  book  by  the  colophon/1  It  might  be  objected  that 
most  papyri  are  fragmentary  and  that  we  have  relatively  lew  colophons.  But  tire 
majority  of  those  we  do  have  are  not  íollowed  by  subscriptions  of  any  sort/1  In  fact, 
there  are  only  two  certain  examples,  papyri  of  / liad  2  and  17,  respectively/’  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  not  a  single  such  subscription  attached  to  the  scores  of 
colophons  we  have  on  Herculaneum  papyri.'4  And  the  same  ¡s  true  of  the  colophons 
preserved  for  the  lirst  two  speeches  in  the  recently  published  fourth-century  Isocrates 
codex.' ’  A  marginal  note  "1  Ammoníus  the  grammarian,  son  of  Ammonius,  made 

68.  Many  tenti  on  the  í.iults,  and  error*  of  copyists  and  the  importana*  of  correction  in  Arns  1953,  68-71. 

69.  Eusebius,  HE  v.  aa.  i¡  Jerome,  de  vir.  ¡il.  35;  Rutinus,  m  los  translaiion  of  botli  Ensebios  and  Origen 
De  principia,,  pr.  3  =  Jerome,  Ep.  So,  3  (adding  punctuatiom  see  below). 

70.  Christianity  w.\s  (oí  course)  a  boofc-centercd  religión  m  the  way  no  pagan  cuite  ver  was,  but  i  am  here 
contemed  witli  the  purely  material  aspeets  of  Christian  l*ooks. 

71.  McNamee  1981, 15. 

71.  Except  Ibr  stichomclric  notes  about  the  number  oflmes  copied:  Turner,  GAÍ/UV2  (1987),  nos.  14,  17, 
tS,  61. 

7}.  P.  Bodl.  Ms.  Gr.  a.  1  (P);  P.  Ross.  Georg.  i.  4,  both  $1  (opQtódrj)  j  for  a  classified  list  of  all  annotated 
papyri  ofIIomer,McNamee  1991, 15-51. 

74.  Ur  so  I  iníer  from  the  silente  on  the  subject  by  Cavailo  1983. 

73.  Worp  and  Rijksbaron  1997, 87, 115;  for  the  corrector,  14, 
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notes” in  a  second-century  Homer  commentary  is  no  exception.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Ammonius  corrected  the  commentary,76  but  that  he  used  ¡t  to  mark  up  a  text  of 
Homer- that  is  to  say,  placed  sigla  in  the  margins  to  refer  readers  to  the  relevant  notes 
¡n  the  commentary.77 

Uie  explanation  is  simple  enough.  In  the  early  cen  turies  books  were  alv?ays  both 
copied  and  corrected  by  people  oflow  status,  slaves  or  freedmen  speciaüy  trained  for 
the  purpose.'3  It  was  enough  that  they  did  their  job;  it  was  neither  necessary  ñor 
appropriate  that  they  shauld  prove  it  by  signing  their  (obscure  and  unimportant) 
ñames.  Genuine  scholarly  editors  would  naturally  have  signed  their  work,  but  not  by 
adding  a  bare  “corrected”  { diorthosa )  at  the  end  of  successive  books.  The  only 
subscription  we  have  to  a  scholarly  edition  (S  tatilius  Maximus's  De  lege  agraria )  makes 
much  more  elabórate  claims  (Oh.  12,  2).  The  fact  that  so  many  papyri  were  corrected 
but  not  subscribed  suggests  that  correction  was  simply  taken  for  granted  in  profes- 
sionally  produced  books.  Given  the  complete  absence  of  signed  subscriptions  in  a 
half-millennium  of  líterary  papyri,  it  is  surely  more  than  coinddence  that  the  first 
known  Greek  subscriptions  to  ñame  subscribers  are  Christian,  those  by  Pamphilus 
and  his  collaborators  to  the  Septuagint  A  man  of  Pamphiluss  wealth  and  standing 
would  never  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  cífort  to  proofreading  texts  ol  the  clas- 
sics.The  classics  could  be  left  to  lowly  professionals,  but  the  consequen  cesof  a  mis- 
takein  Scripture  were  too  serious  for  this. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  that  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  were  not  realiy  scholarly 
editors.  They  made  no  claim  to  have  sought  out  or  collated  manuscripts  ofeither  the 
Oíd  or  New  Testament™  While  takiug  immense  pains  to  produce  the  most  accurate 
text  they  could,  for  the  Septuagint  they  just  copied  Origeris  text  from  the  fifth  colunn 
of  his  Hexapla.  Jerome,  with  no  thought  of  depreciating  their  efforts,  describes  them 
aspublishing  the  labors  of  Origen.80  And  the  only  claim  made  for  Pamphiius's  New 
Testamcnt  text  is  that  it  was  copied  in  his  own  hand  (plausibly  enough,  given  that  he 
issaid  to  have  copied  much  of  Origen  in  his  own  hand).  Yet  given  their  in  túnate  famil* 
iarity  both  with  the  biblical  text  and  its  scholarly  exegesis,  their  contribution  was 
obviously  not  limited  to  a  routine  diorthosis.  In  his  biography  of  his  patrón,  Eusebius 
records  that  Painplülus  had  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  made  so  that  he  could  pre- 
sent  them  to  anyone  wiiling  to  read.81  And  many  years  later  it  was  to  Eusebius  that 
Constan  tiñe  addressed  his  famous  request  for  íüty  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  legible 

?6.  é(n]U£iwvá^qv¡  Zuntz  1931,  TO  a  1. 

77.  P.  Oxy.  ni;  McNamcc  1007, 186,  no.  1203;  for  scholiastic  (or  perhaps  pedagogic)  <rqpdw<r«i,  McNamee 
1998, 174, 281, 186-87. 

78.  As  rightly  emphasized  by  Cavalto  1997, 111-13. 

79-  Against  Zuntz  1945, 103-4,  contrast  K.  Aland  and  B,  Aland  1989, 66. 

80.  códices , . .  quos  ab  Origene  elaboratos  Eusebius  et  Pomphiius  vulgaverunt ,  Prot.  ParaJip  ( PL  28. 1393). 

81.  ¡capturas  quoque  sanetas  no»  ad  kg/ndum  tatthim ,  sed  et  habendum  tribuebat  promptissime  [i.e.,  hegave 
as  well  as  lenr  copies]:  nec  solum  viris  sed  et  feminis  quus  vidisset  lectioni  |=  áv«-p»woi/j  of  reacirtg 
Scripture:  Lampe,  Patr.Ltx.  s.v.  A]  deditas,  uniíc  ct  mullos  códices  praepurabat,  ut  cum  necessitas  popaseis- 
set vokntibus  largíretur  (Jerome,  Apol.  Ruf.  i.  9,  quoting  Eusebius);  Zuntz  1945, 103-4. 
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and  portable  codexes  written  by  experienced  profesional  cal ligraphers.M  He  must 
have  taken  pains  to  see  that  these  copies  reproduced  the  text  so  laboriously  corrected 
by  himsclf,  Pamphilus  and  Antorünus  in  the  dark  days  of  the  persecutions.  The  truth 
is  that  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  acted  less  as  scholars  than  as  unusuaily  conscientious 
publishers,  except  that  they  were  more  concerned  to  distribute  than  sell  the  accurate 
copies  ofScripture  they  produced. 

The  Pamphilan  colophons  parallel  the  later  Latín  subscriptions  in  ways  that  have  not 
been  sufFicientiy  appreciated.  Most  other  survíving  Greek  subscriptions  State  the  crede.n- 
tials  of  the  text  copied,  but  never  ñame  those  who  simply  did  tíre  correcting.  For  example 

gave  ñames  and  titles  for  the  works  he  excerpted  for  his  scholia.  But  he  did  not  ña  me  hirn- 
self  (ñor  does  he  claim  to  have  either  copied  or  corrected  his  text).8’  And  the  same  is  truc 
of  the  subscription  to  Origen ‘sAgaitist  Celsus :  "copied  from  and  collated  against  an  exem- 
plar  from  among  Origen’s  own  books "  where  the  use  of  the  impersonal  passive  need  not 
imply  that  tliesubscriberhimselfdid  the  actual  copying  and  collating.  Koetschau  assumed 
that  the  subscriber  s  ñame  was  later  omi Ued,w  bul  why  assume  that  it  was  ever  there?  We 
nowknow  that  it  was  already  missing  six  bundred  years  earlier  in  the  Toura  papyrus. 

Those  who  assign  a  pagan  signihcance  to  the  late  fourth-  and  early  fifth-century 
secular  subscriptions  were  evidently  unaware  how  dosely  they  mirror  the  Pamphilan 
subscriptions  in  form.  For  example,  the  curiously  precise  custom  of  recording  the 
ñame  of  the  man  who  read  out  the  exemplar  as  well  as  the  man  who  actually  corrected 
the  copy.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Horace  subscription  (Mavortius . . .  emendavi  con 
ferente  tnihi  magistro  Felice)  with  the  Septuagint  subscription  to  II  Estira,  “Antoninus 
collated,  Pamphilus  corrected,"  where  (as  we  have  seen)  collated  must  mean  collated 
aloud.  Note  too  the  ut potui in  Mavortius’s  ¡egi  et  utpotui emendavi,  where  such  humility 
comes  oddly  from  a  Román  cónsul  assisted  by  a  professor  of  rhetoric.  Here  again  we 
may  compare  Eusebius  (on  111  Kings),  "1  Eusebius  corrected  as  accurately  as  1  could.’*' 
The  earliest  secular  example  of  the  formula  isprout  potui  in  the  Persius  subscription  of 
40i;  it  was  especially  common  in  subscriptions  to  Christian  Latín  writings.86 

An  even  closer  parallel  is  provided  by  a  series  of  original  Byzantine  subscriptions  jn 
the  Vatícanus  ofLucian  by  Alexander  of  Nicaea,  writing  around  930.**’  The  one  to  Bk  ii  oí 
the  True  History  is  typical:  “I,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  corrected  clhis 

Si.  Euseb.  Vita  Const.  iv.  36. 

8j.  To  take  a  later  example,  the  coniptlerofthe  PalatmeAnthology  (930/40)  ñames  the  sources  he  clrew 
on  for  his  own  eollection,  copied  substantial  portionsof  text  in  hxs  own  hand,  and  in  addition  corrected 
and  added  ascriptions  and  scholia  to  the  work  oí  the  various  ¡¡cribes  he  employed.  But  he  never  nimea 
himself  (Cameron  1993,  Ch.5-6). 

S4.  pm|$Xr|0i]  koÍ  ñvr£j3Xf)tí»|,  Koetschau  1889, 66-67. 

Si.  Avtí6v¡vo;  ávx¿(íaXev,  FlápyiXoi;  $ióp8wcra;  Eóü£¡5ios  SiwpQteou  ¿5  áxpipwí  éSuvápi]v. 

86.  Rcifferscheui  1873,  4 >  fuetes  several  examples  from  manusenpts  of  Augustiire,  ct  too  I.mdsay, 
Paleogruphia  latina  2  ( 1923),  11;  Petitmengin  1983, 370.  Bede  claims  to  have  corrected  a  Latín  translation 
of  the  Life  ofSt.  Anastasius  prout  patín:  HEv.  14,  witlt  Franklin  and  Meyvaert  1982, 373. 

87.  For  the  date,  R,  Browning,  Byznntion  24  (1954),  426. 
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book>  with  the  aid  of  my  brother  Jacob,  metropolitan  of  Larissa.”68  First,  the  titles  of 
both  men  recorded  in  full  in  an  owner  s  prívate  copy.  Second  the  "with”:  compare 
pomitius  Dracontius  correcting  his  Pseudo-Quintilian  “with  (cum)  his  brother  Hieríus” 
3nd  Aurelias  Memmius  Symmachus  corrected  his  Macrobius  “with  (cum)  Macrobius 
plotinus  Eudoxius.”  Alexander  corrected  his  Lucían  with  three  diflerent  assistants  (his 
brother,  a  nephew,  and  a  deacon)*9  Third,  a  remarkable  structural  parallel,  the  position 
of  the  emphatic  “I”:  diorthñsa  ego  Alexarulros,  emendavi  ego  Torquatus  Gennadius  (Martial, 
six  times),  emendavi  ego  Dracontius  (Ps-Quintilian),  and  ¡egi  ego  Niceus  ( Juvenal)  .** 
Since  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Alexander  followed  western  practice,  we  axe 
bound  to  condude  that  he  was  following  the  same  Greek  models  as  the  late  antique 
Latín  subsenbers.  Zunte  indeed  assumed  that  the  Pamphilus  subscriptions  were  mod- 
clled  on  earlier  subscriptions  to  texis  of  the  Greek  classics.  Where  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius  had  taken  Origen  as  their  authority,  according  to  Zuntz  there  "must  have 
been”  early  copies  of  Homer  with  subscriptions  like  “taken  from  and  collated  against 
the  text  of  Zenodotus”91  But  quite  apart  from  the  lack  of  evidence,  this  is  highly 
pnlikely  in  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the  various  editors  of  Homer  constantiy  differed 
from  one  another.  Nobody  would  have  followed  one  rather  than  another  throughout. 
Inthe  second,  all  of  them  were  generally  thought  to  have  gone  much  too  far.92  Only  a 
handful  of  their  readings  are  found  in  the  hundreds  of  Homer  papyri 92  Last,  and  most 
importan  t,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  of  these  critics  (least  of  all  Zenodotus) 
produced  complete  new  texts  consisting  entirely  of  their  own  preferred  readmgs. 
Rather,  they  revised  and  annotated  existing  texts.94 

Onthe  evidence  we  have,  the  subscriptions  of  Pamphilus  and  his  disciples  are  the 
first  of  their  kind,  gentlemen  playlng  the  role  of  correctors  without  being  professional 
scholars.  Their  ñames  were  guaran  tees  of  quality.  It  was  no  t  long  before  other  prominent 
Christians  followed  their  example.  The  fact  that  St.  Basil  used  the  same  formula  in  the 
subscription  to  bis  carefully  revised  Bible  ( antibalón  diorthósdato)  suggests  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  Caesarea  Bibles.  The  only  subscribed  late  antique  Bible  to  survive 
comes  from  the  sixth-century  West,  Víctor  of  Capuas  meticulously  corrected  volume. 
It  may  have  been  Euzoius,  Eusebius's  second  successor  as  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who 

S8.  SiépAuica  ¿yiüAXé^avSpo;  éiticrKOiros  Nncaíaq  t<¡$  Kara  BiBuvíav  pcríi  toó  oktíou  úSeX<poü‘lRK¿)|kiu  toü 
(<f]TporíoXiToü  Aaploctr)^. 

89.  For  the  list.II.  Rabe,  Schola  in  Lucianum  (Leipzig  1906),  287. 

90  Compare  too  scripsi  ego  in  one  ot’  the  Priscian  subscriptions. 

91-  2unez  1951, 192. 

9í  Indeed,  they  were  often  subjected  to  ridicule  (Düring  1941, 6-n). 

93.  If  there  are  a  few  more  in  the  medieval  manuscripts,  that  is  not  because  they  derive  from  authoritative 
early  copies,  but  because  By2antine  readers  took  them  from  the  scholia:  according  to  T.  W.  Alien, 
of  more  iban  874  known  Aristarchan  readings,  only  80  appear  in  all  of  our  ncarly  200  medieval 
manuscripts,  and  132  in  none;  of  4x3  Zenodotan  readings,  only  ó  appear  in  all  manuscripts,  and  240 
innone;  fewerstillin  the  papyri  ( Hameriüiasi  (Oxford  1931},  199)1  R.Janko,  The  ¡liad:  ACommenlary 
4  (Cambridge  1992),  22. 

94.  Montanan  1998, 1-20;  M.  L.  West,  Homtru$:  ¡lias  t  (Stuttgart  1998),  vi-viii.  It  might  be  added  that 
Zenodotus  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  scholars  teits  listed  by  McNamee  2007, 39. 
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extended  tihe  same  attention  to  nonbiblical  writings — unless  the  subscription  t 
Origen's  Contra  Ceisnm  derives  from  Pamphilus  ($  2).  The  cióse  parallelism  between 
the  Latin  subscriptions  and  the  subscriptions  oí Aiexander  of Nicaea  suggests  that  the 
practice  had  spread  to  copies  of  the  classics  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  As  ¡t 
happens  a  number  of  Latin  subscriptions  come  from  the  East,  including  the  earlicst 
known  (Sallustius  ánished  correcting  his  Apuleius  at  Constan tinople  in  397).  An  oth 
erwise  unknown  Paul  corrected  his  Lucan  diere  at  a  date  unknown.9' 

This  is  not  a  case  where  we  can  postúlate  a long-established  pattern  drawn  upon  by 
Christians  and  pagans  alike.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  grounds  for  identifying  pre. 
cisely  the  common  features  as  ¡nnovatíons  by  Pamphilus  and  his  disciples  in  Caesarea 
It  is  also  important  to  add  that  the  differences  between  the  secular  Latin  subscriptions 
and  those  in  the  Septuagint  manuscripts  are  as  striking  as  the  similarities.9í  Where 
Pamphilus  and  his  colleagues  identiíied  themselves  by  a  single  ñame,97  the  Latín  sub¬ 
scriben;  (like  Aiexander  of  Nicaea)  normally  give  ful!  ñames  and  Ütles.  And  where 
Pamphilus  and  his  colleagues  took  care  to  indícate  the  scholarly  credentials  of  their 
text,  tlie  Latin  subscribers  were  mostly  just  correcting  their  own  copies,  normally 
against  an  unidentified  exemplar,  sometimos  with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  soxnetimes 
entirely  on  their  own. 

Itmightseem  tempting  to  hypothesize  that  pagans  deliberatelyadopted  thesenew 
Christian  forms  because  they  were  trying  to  accord  the  classics  the  status  of  secular 
Scripture,  'unmarred  by  error.”9"  That  would  be  a  neat  way  of  maintaining  the  hypu- 
thesis  of  a  pagan  reaction  despite  the  prior  Christian  initiative.  But  this  would  presup- 
pose  that  these  hypothetical  militant  pagans,  while  despising  Christianity  and  íts 
literatura,  admired  and  emuíated  the  scrupulosity  of  Christian  book  production.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  new  about  the  procedure  of  collation  and  correction  itself;  it  ls  only 
the  detailed  description  of  the  procedure  that  appears  to  be  new.  In  any  case,  the  Latin 
subscribers  reproduced  only  the  form  of  these  Christian  subscriptions. 

It  is  obviously  more  likely  that  those  who  íirst  adapted  diese  forms  to  prívate  ends 
were  Christians  rather  than  pagans— not  that  many  are  likely  to  have  recalled  the 
Christian  origin  of  the  forms  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Anxious  to  identify  a 
distinctively  Christian  attitude  to  the  book,  Pecere  has  argued  that  correction  and 
subscription  'acquired  a  juridical  importance  in  the  Christian  book."99  Certainly, 
Christians  became  increasingly  concerned  about  questions  of  authenticity,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  see  such  concerns  behind  every  subscription  in  a  Christian  book. 
A  simple  contuli  at  the  end  of  a  letter  of  Augustine  or  Ambrose  meant  no  more  than 
that  it  had  been  checked  for  accuracy.  We  have  already  seen  that  authenticating 


95.  Zetzei  19*1,223. 

96.  EunU  1951»  1961  «oled  only  tlie  aimilarities  in  a  brief  comparison. 

9?.  The  title  “coniessor"  (ópoXoyqxiií)  given  Antoninus  in  one  subscription  cannot  liave  been  origin  ai 

98.  Martin  1984, 14a. 

99.  Pecere  1986, 27. 
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bscriptions  were  a  routine  feature  of  legal  and  bureaucratic  lífe.  We  should  not  pre¬ 
sume  a  religious  motive  in  books  that  belonged  to  bureaucrats  who  happened  also  to 
be  Christians.  Ñor  does  it  malte  much  sense  to  distinguish  between  secular 
and  Christian  subscriptions  when  the  secular  books  in  question  were  subscribid 
by  Christians. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a  much  more  íar-reaching  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  world  of  the  ancient  book:  the  victory  of  the  codex  over  the  rol!,  the 
iraditional  médium  for  classical  literature.100  The  advantages  of  the  codex  are 
obvious  enough  (more  durable,  more  capacious,  more  handy  for  reference),  yet 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Christians  adopted  it  before  the  restof  the  popula t ion, 
whether  because  they  recognized  these  advantages  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  likely) 
because  they  originally  wrote  and  then  continued  to  copy  their  works  in  the  parch- 
nient  notebooks  ( membranae )  generally  used  for  subliterary  purposes  (especially 
business  and  the  law)IU1  rather  than  the  rolls  sanctified  by  art  and  tradition  for  liter¬ 
ature  proper.  From  as  early  as  the  second  century  most  Christians  seero  to  have  read 
their  Scriptures  in  codex  form.102  By  ca.  400  most  readers  of  the  classics  must  have 
been  Christians. 

Another  factor  in  the  victory  of  the  codex  will  have  been  its  adoption  by  the  law 
and  the  bureaucracy.  The  íirst  two  legal  codes,  significantly  titled  Codex  Gregorianuí 
and  Codex  Hermogenianus,  appeared  at  the  beginning  oí  the  fourth  century.  And  by 
about  the  same  date  the  codex  also  became  the  standard  médium  for  storing  bureau¬ 
cratic  information  (the  earliest  documentary  codex,  listing  military  clothing  requísi- 
tions,  dates  from  324-27).'03  Grammarians  and  rhetoricians  must  also  have  fbuná 
the  codex  more  useful  for  textbooks  (we  have  seen  how  prominently  students  and 
teachers  and  professors  of  rhetoric  are  represented  among  the  subscriptions).  ítis 
clear  from  the  very  numerous  references  in  both  Jerome  and  Augustine  that  codex 
was  now  standard  Latin  for  "book.’’IU4  By  400  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  remembered 
Christian  priority. 

In  short,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  most  of  the  people  likely  to  commission 
copies  of  the  classics  would  either  be  or  know  Christians  and  have  regular  dealings 
with  the  law  and  bureaucracy,  in  both  prívate  and  public  contexts.  The  same  scríbes 
must  often  have  been  called  upon  to  copy  classical,  Christian,  legal,  and  technical 
texts  indifferently.  It  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  various  irmovations  in  book  produc¬ 
tion  should  eventually  have  come  together,  to  be  employed  indifferently  (and 
unself-consciously)  by  Christians  and  pagans  alike. 

100.  Roberts  and  Skeat  1987;  Hams  1991, 71-85. 

101  On  which  see  Roberts  and  Skeat  1987, 15-13- 

101-  Roberts  and  Skeat  1987,38-66;  Harris  1991, 73-77!  Bagnall  2009. 

103  Sheridan  1998,-  P.  Beatty  Panop.  (T.  C.  Skeat  [cd.J  1964)  is  a  documentary  codex  daüng  from  339-45, 
rnade  up  from  a  reused  documentary  roll  dating  from  296-300. 

“M- Ams  1953, 122-28;  Petitmengin,  “Codex”  in  Augustiim-Lexiko/t  1  (1986-94),  1011-37  (Mer  3,059 
times,  codex  636  times). 
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12:  WHO  WERE  THB  SUBSCRIBERS? 


Who  are  the  people  who  identify  themselves  so  grandly  in  the  surviving  subscri 
tions  to  classical  texis?  Not  only  is  tfiere  not  a  single  pagan  aristocrat  among  them  not 
one  can  be  plausibly  identified  as  pagan  at  all.  And  the  tru  th  is  that,  of  those  who  can 
be  dated  be  lo  re  ca.  450,  only  Nicomachus  Flavianus  and  his  son  Dexter  can  be  claimed 
as  aristocrats. 

Fl.  Iulius  Tryfunianus  Sabinus,  the  corrector  üf  Persius,  for  all  Iris  impressive- 
sounding  ñames,  was  simply  a  guards  oificer.  Like  a  better-know  n  protector  domesticus 
with  literary  tas  tes  (Ammianus  Marcellinus),  he  was  no  doubt  of  respectable  provin¬ 
cial  stock,  but  scarcely  well-connected  if  he  could  manage  nothing  better  than  a  four- 
yearposting  toSpain  and  Southern  Gaul.  Torquatus  Gennadius,  DomitiusDracontius 
Hierius,  and  Félix  were  all  profcssors  (¡t  was  no  doubt  the  connections  he  acquired  as 
a  successful  rhetorician  that  won  Gennadius  his  provincial  governorships).  It  has  been 
asserted  that  grammarians  and  rhetors '  stood  in  a  cióse  relationship  with  the  arisíoc- 
racy”105  But  1  know  of  no  evidence  pointing  to  a  closer  relationship  with  the  aristoc- 
racy  ofRome  than  with  any  other  members  of  the  elite. 

Rusticius  Helpidius  Domnulus,  whose  subscriptions  to  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Iulius  Paris  date  from  around  450,  was  a  bureaucrat  in  the  imperial  Service  at  Ravenna, 
just  the  sort  of  person  we  might  expect  to  find  taking  an  interest  in  geographical  and 
rhetorical  works.  He  was  also  a  pious  Christian.106  Also  certainly  Christian  was  the 
unnamed  landowner  who  corrected  “as  best  he  could"  a  copy  of  Augustine's  De 
Trinitatc  “on  my  Acherusian  estáte  in  the  territory  of  Cumae  in  the  province  of 
Campania”  in  s$ó,  perhaps  the  villa  of  Servilius  Valia  memorably  evoked  in  a  letter 
ofSeneca.107 

At  the  end  of  all  eight  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  kVtir  in  one  of  the  two  manuscript 
families,  we  fmd  the  subscription  Iulius  Celsas  Constantinus  v.  c.  ¡egi.  In  the  case  of  Bk  ii 
thissubscription  is  immedíately  followed  by  another:  Flavius  Licerius  Firmtnus  Lupicinus 
legi.m  Lupicinus  is  generaüy  identified  as  a  nephewof  the  Gallic  aristocrat  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Pavía  early  in  the  sixth  century,uw  but  for  no  good  reason  Constantinus  has 
often  been  dated  up  to  two  centurics  earlier.  Hditors  of  Caesar  continué  to  credit  these 


^cnwifch  a  "recensión”  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the  two  manuscript  families.110  But  the 
,nost  natural  explanación,  given  the  many  examples  of  two  men  working  on  a  text 
together,  is  that  Lupicinus  was  simply  helping  Constantinus  correct  one  and  the  same 
lext-'The  only  difference  is  that  (like  the  Livy  subscribers,  chapter  14)  they  signed  their 
ñames  separately.  It  is  in  fact  common  to  find  two  sepárate  ¡egi  subscriptions  on  original 
docunients  of  the  age,  one  from  the  official  who  approved  the  order  or  petition  in 
quesbon,  the  other  from  the  clerk  (or  even  scribe)  who  checked  the  text  before  passing 
it  on  to  the  oficial.111 

The  correctors  of  Caesar  must  both,  at  this  date,  have  been  Christians — and  to 
judge  from  their  ñames  and  connections,  surely  gentlemen  rather  than  scholars, 
Lupicinus  a  Gaul  of  noble  birth.  Caesar's  commentaries  had  never  been  numbered 
among  the  iiterary  classics,  and  their  specifically  pagan  contení  is  very  low.lu  It  was 
not  religión,  ñor  even  devotion  to  the  classics,  that  inspired  these  men,  but  local  patri- 
otism.  A  centuty  earlier  another  Gaul,  Protadius,  obtained  a  copy  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
Wíir  from  his  friend  Symmachus  with  the  object  of  studying  the  history  of  his  native 
Gaul.as  In  a  list  of  works  he  studied  ca.  520  with  another  Gallic  aristocrat  called 
Parthenius,  the  poet  Arator  ñames  only  one  secular  text:  Caesar's  commentaries. 1W 
Unsurprísingly  enough,  all  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  the  Gallic  IVbrand  all  the  ear- 
liestreferences  in  medieval  literature  and  entries  in  medieval  library  catalogues  come 
from  France.“s  It  is  striking  how  all  these  readers  identified  with  the  Román  con- 
querors  of  Gaul  rather  than  the  conquered  Gauls.  The  Gallic  panegyrists  likewise 
praised  the  Aedui  for  collaboratingwith  Caesar.116 

Ifthe  ñame  of  Aurelius  Symmachus,  as  often  claimed,  could  be  induded  ¡n  the 
band  of  subscribers, u?  that  might  lend  some  support  to  the  pagan  salvage  hypothesis, 
given  Symmachus’s  known  love  of  literature  and  support  of  tire  pagan  cause. 
Unfortunately,  he  cannot.  As  we  shall  see  ín  the  following  chapter,  Symmachus  him- 
selfplayed  no  direct  part  in  the  celebrated  so- called  “Symmachan"  recensión  of  Livy. 
All  he  did  was  offer  to  have  a  copy  made  for  a  friend  and  get  a  professional  to  do  the 
correcting,  with  some  assistance  from  his  son-in-law.  When  sending  Ausonius  a  copy 
ofPliny  s  Natural  History  he  apologized  for  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist,  adding  that 
he  “wanted  to  be  appreciated  for  the  speed  of  his  own  gift  rather  than  the  correctness 
of  another ’s  work”  (Ep.  i.  24).  Thanks  to  this  conceít  we  iearn  that,  even  if  he  had 


105.  Cavailo  1977, 93. 

106.  PLRü  11.  374¡  Harries  1994,  m-24.  Mueh  les»  plausibly,  S.  Cavallin  idemified  che  subseriber  as 
Helpidius,  comes  Siicn  consistoni  in  the  East,  present  at  the  Council of  Ephesus  in  449  (Sacris  erudírí 7 
[‘95$1,  49-66).  But  the  subscribers  diacrítica!  ñame  was  Dorrmulus,  the  same  as  the  western 
quaestor. 

107.  in  provincia  Componía  vi  territorio  Cuinaiio  ni  possessiane  riostra  Acherusu,  m  at  least  tive  MSS  ofs.  XI 
to  X 1 V:  Aug.  De  Trm.  1,  W. J.  Mountainand  F,  Glorie  (eds.)  (1968),  535.  Clearly  a  prívale  estáte,  and 
so  not  the  monastery  of  Bugippius  {MounUin,  i.  Ixxiii );  cf.  M.  M.  Gorman,  Rcv.  Bétu  93  (1983),  28-19. 
For  Vanas  villa,  Sen.  Ep.  $$  (Acherusio  !¡iai,  $  t>),  wrth  D'Arrns  1970, 124  25. 

108.  For  the  evidence,  W.  Herings  Tcubner  edición  (1987),  xvi-xviij  Zetzel  1981,  122;  Brown  (n.  118) 
112-23. 

109.  PLREtí.  694, 315-16. 


lio.  Q.Seel  (1977’),  xrvi;  W.  Hering  (1987),  v-vi  (ac  any  rate  disputing  the  second  point). 
ni.  P.  Oxy.  1106  (where  the  scribe  added  kgi  acribas  at  the  bottom);  P.  Lond.  1663;  P.  Masp.  67130. 
ó]  67321.  u,  11;  67320. 6, 7;  67280. 5, 6  {all  s.  VI). 

na.  As  early  as  Orosius  weeven  find  the  commentaries  ascribed  to  Suetonius  (vi.  7. 1),  an  error  no  doubt 
assísted  by  Caesar’s  third-person  narrative  (which  eschews  all  the  auspíces  and  porteáis  that  lili 
Livy's  pages). 

U3*  Ep.  ir.  18.  s¡  cf.  iv.  36.  i¡  Wightman  1975, 93-107. 

114-  -PIRE  ii.  126;  833, 

u$.  V.  Brown  1979, 106-7, 114-15. 

ué.  Pan.  L at.  5. 1. 4;  9. 4. 1;  6. 21. 4:  Woolf  1998, 3-4, 21-22. 

117.  Reynolds  1983, 207. 
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waited  to  have  the  books  corrected,  Symmachus  had  no  intention  of  doing  the  Work 
himself.  The  impersonal  passive  in  his  apology  for  the  continuing  delay  ^ 
correction  of  Valerianos ’s  promised  copy  of  Livy  ( etiam  mine  diligentia  e>ncnt¡ut¡0n¡: 
moratur,  Ep.  ix.  13)  implies  the  same. 

One  passage  has  mdeed  been  cited  as  evidente  that  "Symmachus  and  his  cirde 
gave  carefui  attention  to  the  matter  of  securing  correct  copies  of  tlieir  own  Works "  a 
letter  to  his  nonagenarian  literaxy  friend  Naucellíus:“íi 


1  have  given  the  copy  of'your  poems  to  a  servant  to  retum  to  you,  and  be  cause 
the  sequence  of  pieces  was  disturbed,  I  have  sent  my  copy  as  well,  so  thatyou 
may  correct  both,  and  add  others  you  are  still  composing. 

But  it  makes  all  the  diflerence  that  these  are  new  poems  direct  from  the  author  not 
dassics  with  a  long  manuscript  tradition  carrying  with  it  the  potential  for  a  corrupt  text 
requiringemendation.  It  looks  as  ífNaucelliuss  amanuensis  made  a  copyingor  biuding 
error,  and  Symmachus  simply  restored  what  he  took  to  be  the  correct  sequence.  Sincc 
the  error  was  presumably  mechanical  (perhaps  a  bifolio  folded  the  wrong  way),  it 
cannot  have  taken  muchskill  to  straighten  it  out.  Furthermore,  despite  his  descripsimus, 
we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  Symmachus  actuaily  made  the  second  copy  himself 
(below).  The  "correction”  mentioned  is  the  poet ’s  own  stylisticimprovements,  nothing 
to  do  with  collation  ofmanuscripts.  Symmachus  was  celebrated  among  his  contempo- 
raiies  for  his  oratory  and  also  for  the  elegance  of  his  letters.  He  was  proud  of  his  literary 
culture.  But  nothing  suggests  that  he  had  any  philological  exper tise  or  Lnterests.  Even  in 
the  pages  of  Macrobius,  oratory  and  rhetoric  are  his  only  specialties. 

The  only  man  among  the  pagan  aristocrats  assemblud  by  Macrobios  with  any  pre- 
tensions  to  scholarship  is  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus.  As  early  asjahns  pioneer  study 
Praetextatus  was  included  along  with  the  subscribers,  on  the  basis  of  ftve  lines  from 
the  remarkable  poem  lús  wife  Paulina  had  inscribed  on  his  funerary  monument:119 


tu  namque  quicquid  lingua  utraque  est  proditum  25 

cura  soforum  porta  quis  caeli  patet, 

vel  quae  períti  condidere  carmina 

vel  quae  solutis  versibus  sunt  edita 

meliora  reddis  quam  legendo  sumpseras. 

Whatever  is  written  in  eitlier  language,  by  the  efforts  of  the  wise,  to  whom  the 
gate  of  heaven  lies  open,  the  poems  the  Jearned  have  composed,  or  what  is 
written  in  prose,  you  ímproved  what  you  found  in  your  reading. 


118.  McGeaehy  1941, 171. 

119.  “In  the  List  verse,  the  allusion  to  the  standard  subscription  formula  lcg¡  et  emendavi  is  unmistakable/ 
Jahn  1851, 341;  ef.  Wytzes  1977, 140;  ¡LS  uso,  linos  23-29. 


Paulina  gives  three  ¡llustrations  of  the  sort  of  books  Praetextatus  read,  in  both  Greek 
and  Latín:  philosophy  (xtí),  poetry  (27),  and  prose  (28).  Whateverhe  read,  she  claims, 
he  "improved"  ( meliora  reddis,  29).  According  to  Hedrick,  Paulina  "compares  the 
transformation  of  texts  through  correction  with  the  transformation  of  individuáis 
through  initiation  into  mystery  cults.”110  Not  only  is  there  no  hinl  of  so  fanciful  alink 
in  the  poem,  it  does  not  even  specifically  mention  the  correction  of  texts.  We  have 
seen  that  the  emendado  attested  by  the  subscrip  tions  consisted  of  checking  text  against 
exemplar-  This  process  could  not  have  “improved"  any  text;  the  most  that  it  could 
ichievewas  to  make  the  copy  nearly  as  good  as  the  exemplar  (nearly,  since  it  is  axiom- 
atic  that  any  copy  will  introduce  at  least  one  mistake  not  present  in  its  exemplar). 
paulina  cannot  be  ailuding  to  the  drudgery  of  systematic  correction.  There  was 
nothing  either  scholarly  or  praiseworthy  about  checking  a  newly  made  copy  against 
its  exemplar.  Whenever  possible,  scholars  and  gentlemen  alike  normally  employed 
people  to  do  both  copyíng  and  correcting  for  them,  not  least  because  professionals 
were  trained  for  the  task  and  did  it  better  (modern  publishers  Iikewise  rely  on  profes¬ 
sionals  rather  than  authors  for  correcting  proofs).111  Accurate  proofreading  has 
nothing  to  do  with  scholarship  or  even.  literary  taste,  and  scholars  are  often  surprís- 
¡nglypoor  proofreaders.  Proofreading  requires  a  particular  combination  of  qualities, 
persistence  and  alertness  rather  than  imagination  or  erudition.122 

If  Paulina  had  been  talking  about  a  Bentley  or  Housman,  we  might  picture  conjec- 
tures  jotted  down  in  the  margins  of  his  texts.  But  the  modern  analogy  is  misleading.  In 
the  first  place,  Bentley  and  Housman  did  not  waste  their  time  correcting  printers 
errors,  but  concentrated  on  problem  passages  they  knew  from  the  editions  they  were 
using  to  be  more  than  mere  misprints.  If  Praetextatus  annotated  his  texts,  the  texts  he 
annofated  will  already  have  been  professionally  corrected,  texts  that  (like  the  editions 
used  by  Bentley  and  Housman)  reflected  the  vulgate  of  his  day,  so  that  he  could 
concéntrate  on  questions  of  interpretation.  The  corrections  to  which  Paulina  alludes 
are  surely  meant  to  draw  attention  to  Praetextatus's  taste  and  erudition  rather  than 
(trivially)  his  ability  to  spotscribal  errors. 

Second,  though  ancient  readers  and  critics  must  often  in  practice  have  corrected 
defectivo  texts  by  conjecture,  they  seldom  iaid  daim  to  any  credit  for  doing  so.  Hiere 
are  a  fair  number  of  variants  in  the  Vergilian  text,  both  in  the  direct  tradition  (the 
extant  manuscripts)  and  the  indirect,  mostly  preserved  in  Gellius  and  the  Vergilian 


Hedrick  2000,108. 

121.  The  text  of  modern  primed  books  is  nonedieless  sometimes  surprisingly  poor:  for  many  examples, 
James  Thorpe,  Principies  oj Textual  Criticism  (1971)—*  point  to  be  ponderad  by  editora  of  classical 
texts,  who  often  seem  to  opérate  on  the  assumption  that  a  perfect  author  s  autograph  is  in  principie 
reeoverable.  tíut  take  the  case  of  Plotmus,  who  formed  his  leners  poorly,  divided  his  syllablcs  incor- 
reedy,  paid  no  attention  to  spelling,  and  could  not  bear  to  reread  anything  he  had  written  {Porph. 
V.  Ploi.  8).  No  doubt  an  extreme  case,  but  a  number  of  classical  texts  were  left  unünished,  and  so  lack 
the  authors  final  emendatio. 

112.  Profesional  proofreaders  sometimes  collate  backward  against  their  exemplar  tu  avoid  being  influ- 
enced  by  what  they  expea  to  see  rather  than  what  they  actuaily  see. 
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commentators.  Many  of  these  varían  ts  have  been  dcnounced  (less  often  praised)  as 
canjee  tures  by  scholars  like  Hyginus  or  Probus.  But  the  texts  in  question  never  say 
more  than  (e.g.)  legit  Probus ,  and  methodical  studies  by  Timpanaro  have  found  no 
reason  to  regard  the  majority  as  any  thing  more  than  (in  origin)  transcriptional  errors 
subsequently  defended  by  one  critic  or  another.l2,A  certain  Dioscorides  published  an 
edition  of  Hippocrates  under  Hadrian,  which  Galen  depreciated  for  its  misguidetj 
aiterations  of  the  text.  But  since  he  apparently  found  these  alterations  in  the  form  of 
marginal  variants  introduced  by  the  lemma  "perhaps,”123  it  cannot  have  been  clear 
which  were  Dioscorides’s  own  emendations  and  which  simply  readings  from  other 
manuscripts.  Even  in  the  case  of  Byzantine  scholars  like  Planudes  and  TridiniuSj  who 
undoubtedly  emended  classical  texts  extensively,  in  any  given  case  it  is  difficult  to 
be  certain  precisely  because  they  never  identify  emendations  as  such.us  The  closest 
1  know  of  to  a  claim  of  authorship  is  the  “1  think”  with  which  the  contemporary 
corrector  of  the  tenth-century  Medicean  of  Aeschylus  introduces  his  corrections.124 

There  is  (of  course)  a  sense  in  which  subscribers  who  claim  to  have  corrected  their 
texts  solas  (Lucan),  sine  exemplario  (Vegetius),  si  ne  antigrapho •,  sitie  magistro  {  Persius) . 1 
or  with  a  legi  tantum  (Caesar),must  have  resorted  to  conjecture.  Butit  is  obvious  from 
the  way  they  formúlate  these  claims  that  they  regarded  chis  as  a  pis  aller.  So  far  from 
boasting  about  their  conjectures,  they  are  in  efl’ect  warning  fu  ture  readers  that  their 
text  lacks  externalauthority.  In  special  circumstances  an  author  might  actually  licence 
conjectural  correction  in  advance,  On  the  grounds  that  his  copyists  were  "just  begin- 
ners,”  Caesarius  of  Arles  asks  readers  of  his  sermons  to  “correct  appropriatcly"  (sicut 
expedit  emeiidute )  any  omissions  or  additions  they  detect,  and  have  a  more  elegant 
andaccurate  copymade.12* 

Finally,  unlike  a  BentleyorHousman,  the  Praetextatus  we  known  fromMacrobius 
was  no  textual  critic  to  jot  down  conjectures  in  his  raargins.  He  was  a  cultivated  gen- 
tleman,  a  man  of  letters  and  student  of  religión.  While  he  might  have  collated  other 
exemplars  for  the  occasional  problem  passage,  the  notes  in  his  margins  surely  explained 
subject  matter  and  cited  paraüels.  Notes  like  this  would  certainly  have  increased  the 
utility  of  Praetextatus’s  books,  thus  "making  them  better"  In  any  case,  the  emphasis 
íalls  less  on  the  merit  of  individual  improvements  than  on  the  variety  of  the  texts  he 
improved.  It  is  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  Praetextatus  s  scholarship  that  Paulina, 
hardly  an  impar  ti  al  witness,  is  praising.12'' 


133.  Pasquali  1951, 547;  Timpanaro  1986;  and  Florence  íooi. 

124.  ícr«í,  Hanson  199S,  4 j  n.  80. 

125.  Zuntz  1965, 19.Í-201;  The  Greek  Anthohgy:  From  Mekager  to  Planuda,  Camerún  1993, 353-55;  Wilsoil 
1983, 232-40. 

126.  olpat,  Wilamowitz,  Aeschylt  Tragaediae  (Berlín  19x4),  xi-xn;  West  1990, 323. 

117.  For  the  lull  text  of  these  subscriptions,  Zetzel  1981. 

128.  Serm.  2  Morin  =  Sermam  ,iu  ¡Kuple  1. 284  Délage. 

129.  The  fact,  it  was  aaid  of  H.  J.  Rose,  tiiat  “the  detective  stories  in  the  local  library  had  their  printers1 
errors  corrected  in  his  hand  is  some  evidence  of  his  onmivorous  readiiig”  (ohituary  in  The  Times 
[  London],  S  February  1961 ). 


13:  PUNCTUATION  AND  ANNOTATION 

We  have  already  seen  how  different  Statilius  Maximus’s  “revisión”  of  Ciceros  De 
lego  agraria  was  from  the  work  documented  by  the  late  antique  subscriptions  (§  1).  He 
joes  not  say  legi,  relegi,  or  recognovi,  and  for  a  good  reason:  he  was  not  performing  the 
routine  activity  these  terms  desígnate,  but  marking  the  completion  of  a  genuínely 
phílological  enterprise.130  His  subscription  is  not  typical  of  second-century  subscrip¬ 
tions  inliterary  manuscripts,131  ñor  is  it  a  precursor  of  the  series  thatseems  to  begin  in 
the  late  fourth  century. 

Apart  from  the  Fronto  palimpsest,  only  one  late  antique  secular  subscription 
ixnphes  anything  more  than  routine  correction:  that  of  Securus  Melior  Félix,  who 
dainis  to  have  revised  his  manuscript  of  Martianus  Capella  with  the  aid  of'Very  faully 
copies"  (ex  mendosisshnis  exemplaribus )  unspecified.  It  should  be  noted  straightaway 
that  Félix  was  a  professor  of  some  distinction  (rhefor  urbis  Rornae,  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  vi r  spectabilis  comes  consistorianus ),m  a  much  more  likely  person  to  collate  man- 
uscrip  ts  than  an  aristocrat,  bureaucrat,  or  schoolboy,  and  better  equipped  than  them  to 
diagno.se  and  emend  corruptions.  But  the  fact  that  he  acknowledges  a  single  assistant 
like  all  the  other  joint  subscribers  dees  not  suggest  a  project  of  an  entirely  different 
order  from  theirs.  And  the  location  of  the  subscription  in  most  of  the  manuscripts  that 
carry  it  suggests  that  Félix  only  corrected  Bk  i  (out  of  nine)  in  any  case.133  It  is  also 
puzzlmg  that  he  found  every  copy  he  consuked  corrupt,  working  as  he  was  less  than  a 
half-century  after  Martianus  wrote.IM  My  own  interpretation  of  the  evidence  is  that, 
having  concluded,  presumably  on  grounds  of  sense,  that  the  text  of  his  own  copy  was 
bad,  Félix  decided  to  collate  sample  passages  of  Bk  i  ¡n  as  many  manuscripts  as  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  The  result  coniirmed  tlie  text  of  his  own  copy,  which  Félix  co  ns  trued 
as  proof  that  they  were  all  corrupt.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  all  the  copies  he 
consulted  derh'ed  from  the  same  corrupt  exemplar;  another  is  that  he  was  a  poor  judge 
of  Martianus  s  often  bizarre  style.  Either  w'ay,  Félix  is  not  somuch  boasting  ofhis  edito¬ 
rial  achievement  as  warning  the  next  reader  of  the  limited  resources  at  his  dísposal. 

We  may  compare  the  probably  sixth-century  subscription  to  a  small  Corpus  of 
letters  of  Augustine  in  a  ninth-century  París  manuscript:  legi  Facistus  iuxta  mendosum 


130.  Martin  1984,  151-55,  rightly  noting  the  influence  of  legal  subscriptions,  wrongly  postúlales  legal 
influence  on  the  Statilius  subscription — .which  uses  the  traditional  literary  térra  emenda  y  i.  Statilius 
no  more  betrays  an  “attitude  of  slavish  adherence  to  his  ‘authoritative  texts’”  (Martin  19Í4, 153)  than 
any  other  subscriber,  Greek  or  Román. 

131.  It  might  seem  tempting  to  infer  from  Gellius  18.  5. 11  that  Gellius  knew  of  a  text  ot  Ernius  wirh  a 
subscription  (so  Hedrick  2000, 172),  but  the  words  quemfere  conslabat  Lampadiotiis  menú  emenda- 
ium  imply  on  the  contrary  that  “quel  manosentto  non  doveva  avere  una  subscriptio“  (Timpanaro 
t984,39). 

*32.  For  Félix  s  career,  Camcron,  CP  81  (1986),  320-23. 

133.  For  a  list  of  the  relevant  manuscripts,  Préaux  1975, 102-4. 

134.  The  consular  date  in  Felix's  subscription  should  be  identiíied  as  494  rather  than  532  (Camarón  15*86, 
320-24). 
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ex emplar.M  Facistus  (if  that  was  really  his  ñame)  is  evidently  apologizLng  for  the 
quaiity  oí  the  only  exemplar  available  to  hirn.151'  Once  again,  we  find  exact  parallcls  • 
early  Byzantine  manuscripts.  A  carefully  corrected  early  ninth-century  codex 
mythographícal  and  geographical  texts  carnes  three  sepárate  notations  in  a  conten» 
porary  hand  "corrected  against  a  poor  exemplar.'1"7  There  appear  to  have  been  well 
established  conventions  for  subscriptions  attesting  correction.  1  have  already  suggested 
that,  at  any  rate  in  a  new  copy,  emendavi  ( relcgi,  recogtiovi,  contuii )  without  furthcr 
speciíication  was  understood  to  imply  collation  of  (new)  copy  against  exemplar1'* 
Any  other  circumstances  were  normally  specified,  whether  the  assistance  of  a 
professíonal  scholar  (who  couid  be  assumed  to  have  used  an  authoritative  exemplar  of 
his  own),  a  defective  exemplar,  or  no  exemplar  at  all,  as  in  the  subscriptions  to  Lucan 
Persius,  and  Vegetáis.  In  the  now  lost  subscription  at  the  end  of  his  copy  of  Livy  s  third 
decade,  the  corrector  of  the  verycorrupt  Puteanusmaynot  only  have  reconled  his  tull 
ñame  and  ti  des,  but  owned  up  to  the  fact  that  he  was  “doing  his  best  with  the  aid  of 
very  faulty  copies”  (prout potuí  ex  inetulosissimis  cxetnplaribus). 

Mart  ianus’s  De  nuptiis  Philologiae  et  Mcrcurii  was  not  a  elassie,  but  a  fifth-century 
work  oí  considerable  scholarly  pretensions.  Tlie  same  is  true  ofMacrobius's  commen- 
tary  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  subscribed  by  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  eos. 
485.  Symmachus  too,  unlike  his  more  notorious  pagan  great-grandfather,  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning,  a  philosopher,  and  historian,  mentioned  with  respect  in  the  dedica- 
tions  of  a  number  of  scholarly  works  by  Priscian  and  Boethius."*  Thus  the  fact  that 
two  such  difficult  texts  appear  on  the  list  of  subscriptions  proves  nothing  about  the 
scholarly  in  teres  ts  or  expertise  of  the  late  Román  élite  as  a  whole. 

These  are  aiso  the  subscribed  texts  we  might  have  expected  to  appeal  least  to 
Christians.  We  have  already  found  cause  to  doubt  the  once  popular  view  that  either 
book  was  a  work  of  pagan  inspiration  by  a  professed  pagan,  and  the  subscriptions 
allow  us  to  add  that  within  a  few  decades  copies  of  both  were  being  corrected  by 
Christian  scholars.  The  Martianus  subscription  explicitly  invokes  the  aid  of  Chnst 
(Chrísto  adiuuünte),  and  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  was  a  pillar  of  the  Christian 
establishment  of  Rome.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  “pagan"  history  of  Festus  also 
carries  an  explicitly  Christian  subscription.  If  anything,  most  subscriptions  illustrate 
Christian  acceptance  of  secular  literature  rather  than  pagan  resistance  to  Christianity. 

By  far  the  most  impressive  (and  best-documented)  enterprise  attested  by  a  series  of 
subscriptions  is  the  Latín  versión  compiled  by  Rusticus  the  dcacon  of  tlie  Acta  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  The  subscription  that  most  fully  characterizes  his  work 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  first  session,  dated  18  March  565.  In  it  he  gives  ñame,  títle,  and 


135.  Ep.  78  (París  Nouv,  acij.  1443,  i.  156);  Gorman  198»,  8,  jo.  legi  alone  -  emendavi  scems.  not  tobe  found 
in  subscriptions  before  the  sixth  century:  Asterius  (494);  Víctor  (546/7):  Donatos  (561, 569). 

136.  Tlie  ñame  is  usually  corrected  to  Paustus  (Gorman  1983, 8),  but  why  would  so  common  a  ñame  be 
corrupted? 

137.  8itip0«tai  06  npó;  tmouSaiov  ávtíypaipov,  Heid.  Pal.  gr.  398;  Diller  1951, 6. 

138.  So  already  long  ago  Rcitferscheid  1873, 6. 

139.  Schanz-Hosius  IV.  2  (1920),  84;  PLRF.  ».  1046. 


jate  in  full  like  the  secular  subscriben;,  Rusticus  pergratiam  Dei  diaconus  sanctae  ecclesiae 
g^inanae.  Like  them  he  uses  emendare  for  the  completion  af  his  task  (jtmvimus  emendan- 
^  before  giving  more  precise  detail  with  the  three  verbs  contuii,  annotaui ,  distmaid40 
yj ¿  j0  not  have  the  original,  but  the  ninth-century  Parisinus  latínus  11611  preserves  liis 
cJition  in  somethinglike  its  original  form  and  layout,  complete  with  Rusticus’s  marginal 
notes  and  subscriptions,1"'1  allowing  us  to  determine  the  significance  ofeach  term.14i 

legi/emendavi/recogtwvi  cover  the  whole  process  of  checking  a  copy  against  its 
exemplar- All  imply  or  inelude  contuii,  which  by  itself  refers  only  to  collation.  Contuii 
he  uses  repeatedly,  always  very  precisely  in  the  sense  "collate”  often  indicating  which 
copies  he  collated.  For  example,  “I  couid  not  find  this  session  in  the  codex  ir.  the 
Akoimetae,  but  1  collated  another  Greek  codex"  ( hanc  actionem  in  Acu(manitaiio) 
códice  non  inveni  sed  alterum  Graecum  contuii );  “1  got  this  reading  by  coüating  a  Latín 
codex"  ( hanc  lectionem  ex  códice  Latino  contulimus).  In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that, 
when  citing  variants,  Ruslicus  regularly  uses  a  formula  we  also  find  in  the  Bobbio 
palimpsest  and  the  Nicomachean  Livy:  ia,  standing  for  i(n)  a(lio  códice).  His  basic 
source  was  a  manuscript  kept  at  the  Akoimetae  monas  tery  where  he  ditl  most  ofhis 
work  (Rusticus  ex  Latinis  it  Grecis  exempl(aribus)  máxime  Acoemít(am)  monast(erii) 
emendavi). This  manuscript  was  in  Greek  but  also  contained  Latín  versions,  as  revealed 
by  notes like  etista  in  códice  Acum(itano)  iacet.m  For  one  session  he  depended  entirely 
on  the  Acumitanus  "because  there  was  no  other  Greek  codex.” 

One  of  the  other  Greek  manuscripts  he  collated  he  identified  as  “a  new  parchment 
codex  of  the  patrician  Julia  recently  copied  from  an  oíd  papyrus  codex  which  she  her- 
self  told  me  used  to  belong  to  the  brothers  Proculus  and  Albinus  the  scholastici" — a 
remarkable  example  of  concern  for  the  pedigree  of  a  manuscript  source.1"  Another 
example  is  a  subscription  preserved  in  the  eighth-century  Echtemach  Gospels,  dated 
to 558 and  recording  collation  by  some  unidentified  person  against  a  codexreputed  to 
havebelonged  tojeromefrom  the]ibraryofthepresbyterEugippius.14:,Not  tomention 


140.  distincti,  MSS;  I  have  expanded  and  corrected  abbreviations  throughout 

141.  AJI  thedelailsare  priuted  inE.  Schwartz's  edition  and  fully  discussed  in  his  prefaces  (Acia  Conciliorum 
Qccummcorum  L  iv.  2  [1922],  viii-xvij and  II. iii.3  [1937],  xii-xxiii);  and Schwarti  1925. 

142.  InAmbros.  G.  108  inf.  (s.  IX)  we  lind  three  subscriptions  by  a  doctor  catled  Simplicius  tosome  Latir, 
«cholla  on  Galcn.  In  slightlyditferent  words  all  ssyex  voceAgnettoyatrosopkista  audivi,  ¡cp,  contuii  ...el 
scripsifeliciter  (Zetzei  1981, 220).  Ex  vace  audivi  representa  thc  Greek  formula  ázb  fwviji;,  often  found 
in  MSS  of  Neoplatonist  lechare  notes  to  indícate  that  they  were  taken  down  from  the  dictationof  the 
professor  named  (Richard  1950,  191-202).  Legi,  contuii  tí  sxripsi  describe,  respeclively  (in  reverse 
order),  howSimpicius  made  a  fair  copy  of  Agnelluss  lectures,  collated  the  copy  against  his  dicta  tion, 
and  certified  the  correclness  of  the  copy. 

143.  ACO  II.  iíi.  1  p.  230  line  4. 

•44.  hanc  actionem  mAcu(mitanc)  códice  non  inveni  sed  alter(um)  grecum  contuii  (ACO  II.  3. 3  p.3. 2) ..  .quam 
inveni  in  códice  patr(iciae)  hiliae  membranáceo  novo  tianscriptmn  ex  códice  vetusto  chartacco  quem  díxit 
¡psa  fuisse  de  Proculi  tí  Albtii gerinauorum  schúluátic(orutn)  (ib.  p.  5. 18).  Schwartz  mistaken.y  identi- 
fied  Julia  as  the  greatAnicia  Juliana  (PLRE  ii.  635-36),  but  there  are  chronologicalobjectior.s  (see  CP 
81  [1986],  ioo-io«). 

145,  proemendavi  ut  potuí  secundan!  codicem  de  bibliotheca  Eugipi  praespiteri  quem  Jerunt fuisse  ¡d  Hieran  i  mi 
¡nd.  vipast  con.  Bassilii  v.c.  anuo  séptimo  décimo:  Par.  lal.  9389  £  anv,  with  T. J.  Brown  in  f.  D.  Kendrick 
et  al.,  Evangcliorum  quattuor codex Lindisjarnensis  2  (Lausanne  1960),  50-56. 
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the  unique  authority  ofjcrome  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  Eugippius  too,  abbot  of  th 
Lucullanum  monas  tery,  source  of  a  number  of  subscribed  Christian  texts,146  Was 
ñame  worth  appealing  to.  With  the  solé  exception  of  Statilius  Maximus,  no  sécula 
Latín  subscription  cites  such  a  pedigree. 

In  Rus  ti  cus  s  usage  distincxi  means,  not  “punctuate”  but  “equip  with  critical  sign¡, » 
by  which  he  means  symbols  (some  times  surviving  in  the  Parisinus)  to  draw  attention 


in  some  of  his  witnesses:  ‘'from  this  sign  to  that  siga  missing  in  my  (copy)  andin  the 
Acumitams,  though  I  found  it  in  another  Greek  (copy)  just  as  it  stands  in  the  Latín 
(versión)  ."M7  This  use  oí  distinguereis  clearlyattested  in  a  number  of  passages  ofjerome 
notably  a  letter  to  Pammachius  in  which  he  describes  the  divergen  ces  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  in  the  Septuagint,  “passages  marked  in  church  copies  with  obeli  and  asterisks” 
(quae  in  exemplaribus  ecclesiae  obelis  astcriscisque  distincta  sunt).  This  is  a  “church” 
usage,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  he  traces  it  to  Ongen’s 
Hexapla .ux  It  is  ironic  to  note  that  it  was  Christians  rather  than  pagans  who  employed 
methods  (in  Bluch's  phrase)  “inherited  from  the  great  scholars  of  Alexandria.”141* 

But  Arnswassurelymistaken  toread  this sense  into  Rufinus’saddition  to  Irenaeus's 
oath,  where  the  reference  must  be  to  punctuation:  “let  him  corred  [his  copy]  to  the 
letter  and  punctuate  it  [distinguat]  and  let  him  reject  an  uncorrected  and  unpunctu- 
ated  [ non  distinctum]  text,  in  case  difficulties  in  sense  arising  from  lackof  punctuation 
[si  distinctus  codex  non  sil]  give  rise  to  even  greater  obscurities  for  readers.'’150  Obeh 
and  asterisks  are  excellent  ways  of  drawing  attention  to  notes  on  details  of  text  or 
interpretation,  but  the  one  thing  they  do  not  do  is  niake  any  passage  easier  to  read.  It 
is  careful  punctuation  that  does  that,  especially  in  a  díílicult  writer  like  Origen.  We 
must  accept  that,  even  in  subscriptions,  distinctio  can  bear  two  distinct  meanings. 
Distinctio  as  Rusticus  used  it  was  reserved  for  texts  where  there  were  substantially  dif 
fering  versions  to  be  reported,  not  just  a  few  varían  ts,  as  in  a  text  ofVergil  or  Livy.  In  a 
manuscript  of  the  classics  it  would  most  naturally  refer  to  punctuation.1’1 

146.  For  a  list,  Richt’  1991, 133 -34js.ee  too  Gorman  1983,7-30. 

147.  11  signo  hoi  uufue  ati  sigmmi  isliut  in  meo  el  in  Acumit(ano)  non  est,  in  alio  lamen  Gr(aeco)  Si C  mvmi 
ut  hic  ni  Latino  iacei,  ACO  I.  iii.  1,  p.  143,  bnes  19-24.  The  other  examples  are  all  similar:  Sclmartz, 
I.  iii,  3,  p.  xv. 

148.  Ep.  57. 11;  cf.  134. 1;  Vulg.  praej.  (PL  xxii.  577);  Arns  «953, 71  n.  4. 

149.  Hie  point  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Brock  1970, 115-18,  has  shown  that,  whilo  Origen  employeil 
“Alexandrian"  symbols  to  indícate  passages  missing  or  added  in  the  various  versions  oí  the  Greek 
Bible,  the  goal  of  the  manuscript  rcscarches  that  led  to  his  Hexapla  was  not  to  reconstruct  the  original 
text  of  the  Septuagint,  but  to  compare  the  versions  used  by  eontemporary  Jews  for  purposes  oí 
debate  and  controversy.  No  less  exaggerated  is  the  insistente  of  Zuntz  1953  th*1  Christian  scholars 
employed  “Alexandrian1'  methods  in  establishing  the  New TesUinent  text.  But  however  many  manu- 
scnpts  they  consulted,  the  way  Christian  readers  dealt  with  variants  musthave  been  quite  diHcrcnt: 
no  considerations  ofpropriety"  no  linguistic  arguments — and  no  eonjectures.  Even  Bent  leyplanned 
to  confine  himseif  to  manuscript  readings  in  his  projected  editiori  of  the  NewTestament. 

150.  Rulínus,  ílcpl  iSpxúiv,  pr.  =  Jerome,  Ep.  80.  j;  Arns  1953,  yt. 

151.  In  sixty-five-odd  examples  of  dhtingutre  and  distinctio  in  the  commentaries  of  Donatus  and  Servios, 
the  reference  is  always  to  punctuation  { Mountford  and  Schultzs  índex  [  1930],  55  s.v.  disthietia). 
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Distinctio  =  punctuation  is  mentioned  in  only  two  secular  subscriptions  (Asterius’s 
Vergil  and  Symmachus’s  Macrobius),  not  surprislngly,  given  that  all  surviving  late  an- 
tiqueliterary  texts,  in  whatever  script,  Christian  or  pagan,  are  written  without  word 
división  or  punctuation.  Such  punctuation  as  we  find  in  surviving  late  antique  books 
hasgcnerally  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  often  (it  seems)  later  than  the  corrector.152 
\Vhen  Sidonius  praises  Lupus,  bishop  ofTroyes  for  both  correctingand  punctuating 
any  book  that  passed  through  his  hands,153  the  linking  of  the  two  activities  implies 
newly  copied  books  left  unpunctuated  by  the  original  scribe.  Pronto  sent  a  friend  a 
copy  of  Cicero  he  himseif  had  corrected  and  punctuated  (eméndalos  et  distindcs).'** 
Augustine  begíns  his  discussion  of  ambiguities  in  Scripture  by  warning  people  to 
check  punctuation,  quoting  a  number  of  illustrations.  It  is  clear  that  even  copies  of 
Scripture  were  seldom  punctuated.155  The  very  fact  that  punctuation  was  a  subject 
taught  by  the  grammaticus  proves  that  students  were  likely  to  be  faced  with  unpunc¬ 
tuated  texts — though  punctuation  is  actually  too  narrow  a  term,  At  an  early  stage, 
students  were  shown  how  to  prepare  a  text  for  reading  (praeíectio).1*6 Since  this  meant 
reading  aloud,  instruction  covered  word  división  and  (for  verse)  markingambiguous 
quan  tifies  as  well  as  dividing  up  clauses,  sentences,  andparagraphs — inshoit  anything 
that  contributed  to  correct  and  efíective  oral  delivery.  As  Ausonius  putit,  “Punctuation 
[or  perhaps  "phrasing”]  enhances  meaning,  and  pauses  give  forcé  to  fíat  passages'’ 
(distinctio  sensum  /  auget  et  igrnvis  dant  intervalla  vigarern).1*7 

It  was  not  only  in  the  schoolroom  that  ancient  readers  read  aloud,  It  is  well  kr.own 
that  people  normally  read  aloud  even  to  themselves.  But  this  was  more  than  just  a  custom 
to  which  there  were  occasional  exceptions,  like  Ambrose,  as  described  in  a  famous 
passage  of  Augustine’s  Confessions.  It  was  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  reading 
unpunctuated  texts  with  no  word  división.  To  quote  the  conclusión  of  a  technical 
discussion  of  the  point  by  Paul  Saenger,  “the  aural  retention  of  inherently  ambiguous 
fragments  often  was  essential  until  a  full  sentence  was  decoded."158  Nowadays  we  natu¬ 
rally  think  of  silent  reading  as  a  much  faster  process,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Ambrose  (e.g.) 
could  have  read  significantly  faster  just  because  he  was  not  verbalizing  his  text  if  he  had 
been  reading  an  unpunctuated  text  with  no  word  división.  The  text  Augustíne  was  so 
surprised  to  see  him  read  silently  was  no  doubt  something  he  knew  well,  like  the  Bible. 

This  also  explains  an  often-overlooked  technical  detail  in  the  process  of  copying: 
the  importance  attached  to  metículous  syllabification.  Trained  scribes  followed 
established  rules  when  dividing  words  between  bnes:  for  example,  con-suleret,  not 

152.  G.B.  Townend, €0.19(1969), 331-33;  E,  O.  Wingo,L4ííiiPunc¿«afií>«(Moutoni972),23n.  n,zs~27- 

«SJ-  Sidon.  Ep.  ix.  u.  6. 

‘54-  Fronto,  Ad  amicas  ¡i.  2,  p.  187. 11  van  den  1  lout1. 

‘35-  When  he  advises  checking  in  case  inale  distinxerimus  (iii.  s- 2),  this  need  not  refer  to  an  incorrectly 
punctuated  text.  The  word  is  often  best  translated  “phrase"  or  "articúlate’  (so  Parkes  1993,  passim). 
i¿e.  Parkes  1993, 10-12. 

157.  Auson.  Líber  protr.  49-50;  Parkes  1993, 9. 

>58.  Aug. Con/. vi. 3. 3, with O’Donnells commentary  (ii. 34S); Saenger  1997, 8. 
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co-nsuleret  or  cons-ukrct.  The  ¡¡cribe  of  the  early  ñíth-century  Verona  Livy  followed  the 
rules  with  scarcely  a  single  exceptíon  throughout  hís  long  task.15*  ln  texts  cop¡ed 
without  word  división  or  punctuation,  readers  had  at  least  to  be  able  to  count  un  the 
correct  syüabification  of  individual  words  or  they  were  lost  without  a  compass. 

Gellius  describes  how  he  once  showed  up  a  boastful  fellow  who  claimed  to  be  an 
expert  on  Varro's  Menippean  Satircs  by  asking  him  about  a  particular  passage.  7he  fel 
low slyly  asked  Gellius  to  read  it  out  to  him,  but  Gellius  refused,  on  the  grounds  that 
since  he  did  not  understand  the  passage,  luis  reading  would  be  “confused  and  poorly 
phrased”  ( indistincta  ...et  confusa ) .  He  handed  over  an  "oíd  copy  of  proven  correct  ness 
clearly  written,”160  and  the  supposed  expert  made  a  fool  of himself  by  mispronouncing 
the  words  and  “mutilating  the  thaughts"  (sententias  intercidebat).  It  is  clear  fronj.  the 
nature  ofGellius’s  accusation  that  the  text  must  have  been  unpunctuated.  Whether  or 
not  the  story  ís  truc,1”1  we  are  bound  to  accept  its  presupposition,  that  a  carefully 
corrected  text  of  some  antiquity  might  nonetheless  be  unpunctuated. 

To  quote  írom  the  standard  modem  account  of  the  subject,162 


It  seems  likely  tliat  punctuation  was  thought  to  be  necessary  only  when  a  copy 
was  to  be  employed  for  reading  aloud . . .  and  that  punctuation  was  regarded  as 
un  necessary  in  copies  for  prívate  reading,  where  it  might  interfere  with  the 
studyof,  ormeditation  on  the  text. 

This  assumption  ¡s  borne  out  by  the  many  surviving  ancient  texts  that  are  either 
entirely  unpunctuated,  or  equipped  with  no  more  than  occasional  pointing  to  prevent 
obvious  misunderstandings.  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  texts  were  never 
read  at  all  down  the  centuries.  The  explanation  must  be  that  experienced  ancient 
readers  were  capable  of  deciphering  unpunctuated  texts. 

This  tells  us  something  important  about  both  readers  and  texts.  As  the  Gellius 
anecdote  makcs  clear,  not  even  a  scholar  could  be  expected  to  sight-read  an  entirely 
unfamiliar  text.  Trimalchio  kisses  a  clever  slave-boy  because  he  could  say  his  ten  times 
table  and  read  a  book  at  sight  ( librum  ab  aculo  legií).  The  expression  also  occurs  in  a 
glossary,  which  describes  how  the  student  first  read  out  his  kctio  (presumably  a  text 
he  had  prepared),  and  “then  an  unknown  text  at  sight  rapidly”  ( deinde  ab  oculo  atatiiu 
ignotum ).lft<  It  was  mainly familiar  texts  that  members  of  the  elite  read  in  those  luxury 
editions  in  undivided  capital  or  uncial  script.  We  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter  that,  despite 
his  ancient  reputation,  Symmachus  (e.g.)  was  not  by  modem  standards  a  well-read 


159.  Lowe  and  Rand  191a,  8-9;  Mommsen  1909, 107-9. 

160.  Gellius,  NA  13. 31;  librum  veterem  jidet  spectatae,  presuinaby  meaning  corrected  (a  corrected  copy  could 
easily  be  identitied  by  tlic  presencc  of  corree  tions,  mirmally  m  a  diíferent  hand  or  diíferent  mk). 

161.  Manysudh  anécdotas  in  wlnch  Gellius  represents  himself  puttrng  down  boastful  ignoramuses  are  at 
any  rate  improved  or  dramacized  versión»  0fre.1l  incidente:  Holford-Streven»  1003,  Ch.  4. 

162.  Parkes  1993, 6$. 


16  v  Petron.  Sat.  75. 4j  CGL  iii.  381.  631  Heraeus  1899, 34. 
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n)J1i,But  contemporaries  might  not  have  thought  this  a  fair  assessment.  Rather  than 
reajinga  wide  range  of  diíferent  texts,  cultivated  members  of  the  elite  seem  to  have 
read  and  reread  the  same  oíd  favorites,  mostly  texts  they  had  first  read  long  ago  in 
jcliool*  They  knew  a  few  texts  very  well.  Rereading  a  familiar  text  like  Vergil  in  an 
unpunctuated  text  posed  fewproblems. 

'Jhis  also  helps  to  set  in  context  another  phenomenon  touched  on  in  an  earlier 
chapter;  reading  as  an  elite,  leisure  activity,  often  reserved  for  a  trip  to  the  country. 
VVhen  Symmachuss  elderly  friend  Naucellius  describes  himself  as  docta  r&voiventem 
¡cripta  virum  veterutn  at  leisure  on  his  estáte,  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  prefix,  '‘reread¬ 
ing  the  learned  books  of  the  anden  ts.” 164  Nowadays  people  valué  the  abilify  to  read 
tast,in  order  to  assess,  select,  and  retrieve  information  from  many  diíferent  sources.165 
It  may  be  instructive  to  list  a  few  of  the  features  modem  readers  take  for  granted :  a 
dearly  printed  and  systematically  punctuated  text,  systematic  use  of  capital  letters, 
frequent  paragraphing,  quotations  marked  oíF  by  quotation  marks  or  (for  longer 
blocksoftext)  indentation  in  smaller  type,  occasional  use  of  brackets  and  parentheses 
or  of  italics  or  bold  type  for  emphasizing  individual  words.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
skimming  for  information  (as  modem  researchers  do  all  the  time)  a  pile  of  books 
lackingall  these  features.  Insofar  as  it  was  necessary  at  all  in  late  antiquity,  gentlemen 
must  have  relied  on  secretaries  and  (when  in  office)  career  bureaucrats  to  do  this  sor! 
of  thing  for  them.  We  would  probably  be  astonished  if  we  were  granted  the  opportu- 
nityofwatchingjust  how  slowly  even  menofletters  read  literary  texts— ií:  they  actually 
read  themselves  at  all.  Like  the  eider  Pliny  and  no  doubt  many  other  members  of  the 
elite  (especially  those  of  advanced  years),  they  may  have  preferred  to  be  read  to. 
Naucellius  (e.g.)  was  still  “reading"  in  his  mid-nineties.166 

As  for  the  two  subscriptions  that  mention  punctuation,  it  ís  no  coincidence  that  in 
both  cases  the  subscriberwas  working  with  an  assistant.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Macharius  read  aloud  to  Asterius  from  his  own  text  of  Vergil,  taking  care  to  pause 
where  appropriate,  while  Asterius  corrected  and  punctuated  Iris  text  accordingly.  The 
case  of  Symmachuss  copy  of  Macrobius  is  rather  different.  This  was  neither  a  elassie, 
norabook  to  be  savored  for  its  styie  or  dictíon.  It  was  a  workof  learning,  not  easy  for 
even  a  scholar  to  sight-read.  In  the  dosing  words  of  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Plotinus,  Porphyry  daims  that,  after  arranging  the  various  works  and  equipping  them 
with  headings  and  summaries,  all  that  remained  was  to  “put  in  the  punctuation  and 
correct  any  verbal  errors."  Remember  too  how  strongly  Rufinus  emphasized  the  need 
for  punctuation  in  his  translations  from  Origen.  Difficult  nonliterary  prose  texts  like 
Plotinus,  Origen,  and  Macrobius  must  have  been  virtually  unintelligible  in  the 
unpunctuated  texts  favored  by  members  of  the  elite.  Anxious  to  secure  the  best  text  he 
could,  Symmachus  checked  his  copy  against  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  author  s 

164.  Ep.Bob.5.8. 

185.  Soe  Saenger  1997,  u. 

icfi.  For  other  examples,  Cameron  1995, 45;  far  Naucellius,  PJJtEi.  618. 
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grandson,  Whether  or  not  the  author  s  autograph,  tilia  was  likely  to  be  a  corrected  text 
with  enough  punctuation  to  elimínate  ambiguities. 

One  last  reilection  on  this  issue.  Nodiing  hece  supports  the  assumption  that  sub 
scriptions  document  a  concertad  eíFort  by  pagans  to  promute  the  reading  and  proper 
appreciation  of  Romes  literary  heritage.  Quite  the  contrary.  What  they  really  Ulustra*? 
is  the  care  that  hfth-  and  sixth-century  Chrístians  devoted  to  the  text  of  their  beloved 
classics.  On  a  realistic  assessment,  unpunctuated  luxury  texts  without  word  división 
especially  when  (iike  the  Roraanus  and  Augusteus)  inadequately  corrected,  musthavc 
been  very  hard  for  any  but  the  most  experienced  readers  to  make  any  sense  of  at  all.“: 
These  were  copies  custom  made  for  prívate  reading  by  members  of  the  elite  atleisnre 
In  íactj  like  expensive  editions  of  classics  in  tooled  leather  bindings  advertised  in  glossy 
magazines  today,  they  were  books  designed  for  show  rather  than  reading.  We  may  recali 
Jeromes  contempt  for  Bibles  copied  in  gold  and  silver  on  purple  parchment. 

Once  again,  it  was  Chrístians  who  took  steps  to  make  books  more  accessible  to  a 
wider  range  of  readers — in  the  árstins  lance,  ofcourse,  Christian  books.  While  it  was 
a  pity  to  misunderstand  Vergil,  misunderstanding  Scripture  couid  imperil  ones 
immortal  soui.  Augustine  devotes  several  pages  of  his  De  doctrina  Christiatia  to  stress- 
ing  the  importance  of  careiul  and  correct  punctuation  (iii.  1-9).  Over  and  above  the 
usual  principies,  he  prescribes  in  addition  "the  rule  of  faith."  No  punctuation  yielding 
a  text  that  coníhcts  with  Christian  teaching  can  be  right.  Jerome  carne  up  with  a  more 
practícal  solution,  beginning  each  sentence  with  an  indented  capital  letter,  each  clause 
on  a  new  line,  per  cola  et  commata  as  he  put  it.1'*  Ursicinus,  significan dy  a  Veader” 
( lector )  in  the  church  of  Verona  in  517,  combined  both  methods  in  a  carefully 
punctuated  copy  of  Sulpicius  Severtis,  obviously  designed  for  easy  reading.169  From 
the  sixth  century  on  we  begin  to  find  systematic  punctuation.  But  it  was  to  be  nuny 
centuries  before  word  división  was  generaliy  adopted.179 

Two  other  terms  require  discussion:  describerc  (found  in  two  secular  subscrip- 
tions)  and  adnotare.  The  latter  is  only  found  in  Sabinus’s  subscription  on  Persius: 
'T  tried  to  correct  iny  copy  without  an  exempiar  and  annotated  it”  ( temptavi  emendare 
sitie  antigrapho  tneum  ct  adnotai'i)¡  and  “I  annotated  my  copy,  correcting  it  as  far  as 
I  couid  without  a  teacher”  (prout potui  sirte  magistru  enmulaus  adtwtav¡).i?í  In  a  much- 
discussed  passage  ofSuetonius,  the  second-century  scholar  Valerius  Probus  is  said  to 
have  gathered  together  many  copies  of  "oíd  books’'  and  taken  care  emendare  ac  dis¬ 
tinguere  et  adnotare.  Thes’e  no  toe  are  generaliy  thought  to  have  been  symbols  placed  in 


107.  While  ¡1  can  he  argued  that  ineorreet  punctuation  more  or  less  compels  mismierpretation,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintaineii  tliat  the  Tieutrality’’  ufan  unpunciuated  text  i*,  much  help  to  any  hut  experi¬ 
enced  readers, 

16S.  Parkes  1993,  15-19;  see  partiailarly  his  pl.  t,  an  eariy  tilth-century  Vulgate  possibly  annotated  ifl 
Jeromes  own  hatid. 

169.  Parkes  19931  pl-  4.  pp-  «56-07. 

170.  The  p roces:,  is  traced  at  length  in  Saenger  1997. 

171-  W.  V.  Causen,  Persi  saturae  (Oxford  1956),  xxiu;  for  more  detaili  on  the  subscnptions,  Clausen  1963. 
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the  nurgin  to  draw  attention  to  passages  considered  noteworthy  for  one  reason  or 
another.m  The  re  are  what  may  be  Proban  signs  in  the  margins  of  the  Medicean  Vergil, 
niarkingbeginnings  and  ends  of  speeches,  símiles,  and  so  forth.175  The  corrected  and 
punctuated  books  of  Cicero  that  Fronto  sent  his  friend  Volumnius  Quadratus  were 
also  adnotatos.  Textual  notes,  according  to  van  den  Hout,  but  the  passages  of  Pliny  to 
which  he  appeals  suggest  notes  on  style.1*  Parkes  identífies  Sabinus’s  notae  as  critica! 
symbols  of  some  sort.175  But  this  is  a  guards  officer  on  duty  in  Spain  who  on  his  own 
admission  had  neither  an  exempiar  ñor  a  teacher  to  guide  him.  What  sort  of  critical 
workcan  he  possibly  have  done? 

Parkes  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  Rusticus  subscriptions  with  their  triple 
claim  contuli,  annotavi,  distincxi.  Here  at  least  annotavi  cannot  refer  to  critical  symbols, 
already  covered  by  distincxi.  Since  we  have  Rusticus’s  edition  in  essentially  its  original 
fonn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  simply  referring  to  what  amounts  to  a  skeleton 
commentary  on  the  Chalcedon  Acta.  On  almost  every  page  (cleariy  set  out  in  a  sepá¬ 
rate  register  in  Schwartz’s  edition)  there  are  concise  but  informadve  marginal  notes, 
mostiy  on  textual  points,  but  also  occasional  notes  on  subject  matter,  by  no  means 
restricted  to  theology.  For  example,  when  Cyril  of  Alexandria  dates  a  letter  “in  the 
month  of  Mechir,"  Rusticus  explains:  “Mechir  is  what  the  Egyptians  cali  February, 
beginning  for  them  on  our  January  2,6.”  Against  a  reference  to  Uranius  of  Emesa  he 
notes  that  it  was  while  Uranius  wasbishop  that  the  head  ofjohn  theflaptistwas  found 
there  "and  placed  where  it  belonged”  The  discovery  of  Johns  head  at  Emesa  is 
described  in  detail  byMarcellinus  in  his  Chronicie  s.  a.  453,  but  without  any  reference 
toits  subsequent  location.176  The  critical  notes  quote  variants  and  systematicallyincíi- 
cafe  passages  missing  or  added  in  one  or  other  of  his  versions  or  copies.  Unlike  the 
Fronto  scholiast,  he  seldom  quotcs  trivial  variants  orobvious  errors. 

Jerome  uses  adnotare  in  the  same  way  to  refer  to  brief  marginal  notes.  For  example, 
T  rapídly  dictated  a  translation,  briefly  noting  on  the  side  of  the  page  [ex  latere  in  pagina 
breviter  adnotans )  the  conten  ts  of  each  chapter.”  Elsewhere  he  complains  about  a  fool- 
ish  copyist  who  interpolated  his  marginal  notes  into  the  body  of  the  text  ( miror  quo- 
modo  e  ¡atere  adnotationem  nostram  nescioquis  temerarius  scribendatn  in  corpore 
putuuerit)  !‘77  The  Fronto  scholiast  never  makes  the  claim  adnotavi,  presumably  because 
his  notes  were  random,  the  sort  of  heterogcneous  marginalia  anyone  might  jot  down 

ija.  Degramm.  14. 2,  with  R.  A.  Ráster,  SWfimius:  De  graminattcis  (Oxford  1995),  261-Ó3;  Jocelyn  '984; 

1985. 

Í73.  O.  Rlbbeck,  Proíegomem  critica  ad  P.  Vtrgili Maronis  opera  tnaiora  (Leipzig  1866),  158-63. 

Plin.  Ep.  iii.  «3. 5;  v.  i 2. 2;  van  den  Hout,  A  Commentary  on  the  Letters  0/ M.  ComeUus  Fronto  (Leiden 
1999),  437.  On  any  hypothesis,  it  is  not  clear  why  Fronto  warns  Quadratus  that  these  notes  are  for  his 
eyes  only  (adnotatos  a  me  leges  ipse¡  in  volgus  ertim  eos  exire  quart  nolim,  scribarn  diligentius,  p.  187. 11  van 
den  Hout2  =  i.  309  Haines). 

175.  "Sabinus . . .  inserted  notae  before  a  few  verses,"  Parkes  1993, 13. 

176.  B.  Croke’s  otherwise  comprehensive  note  (199S,  9‘“9i)  omits  this  text. 

177.  Ep.  s?.  2;  toó.  46;  Arns  19S3, 71-72.  Servius  uses  admtavit  of  a  Vergilian  explination  by  Probus  (A en. 
xii.  605). 
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in  his  own  copy.  Rusticus’s  notes,  by  con  tras  t,  were  a  systeinatie  and  homogeneou 
commentary,  both  critícal  and  exegetical,  clearly  deserving  sepárate  description. 

Not  only  does  Sabinus  concede  that  he  had  neither  exemplar  ñor  teacher  to  hel 
him,  he  did  no  more  than  "attempt"  to  correct  the  text.  The  borden  of  his  contribution 
(I  suggest)  lay  in  fus  notes,  a  systematic  attempt  to  elucídate  Persius  (whence  the  for 
muía  adnotaví).  His  book  will  have  looked  something  lilce  the  Veronensis  of Vergil  an 
indifferent  text  enriched  with  marginal  scholia.  But  just  as  the  Scholia  Veronensis  are 
excerpted  from  a  learned  Vergil  commentary  (probably  the  second-centuryAsper),  so 
Sabinuss  Persius  scholia  will  have  been  excerpted  from  a  commentary.  We  know  fron, 
Jerome  that  there  was  a  school  commentary  on  Persius  as  eariy  as  the  mid-fourth 
century  (Adv.  Rufmum  i.  íó),  and  the  surviving  so-called  Commentum  Cornut!  clearly 
preserves  some  late  antique  lore.  Sabinus  may  have  done  a  competent  job,  but  his 
marginal  notes  are  bound  to  have  represenled  a  ceduction  rather  than  an  expansión  oí 
his  source.  Whatever  its  merits  (and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  a  guards  officer) 
hardly  aworkofscholarship.  Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  twomanuscripts  thatcarry 
tire  subscription  preserves  a  word  of  the  scholia  Sabinus  so  laboriously  collected.1* 

Descripsi  too  should  be  regarded  as  exceptionaL  Members  of  the  élite  would  ucca- 
sionally  write  to  family  members  or  cióse  friends  in  their  own  hands,  but  virtually 
everything  eise  they  dictated.17*  Symniachus  dictated  letters  to  even  so  oíd  a  friend  as 
the  eider  Flavianus  (Ep.  ¡i.  31;  35).  A  remarkable  passage  of  Augustine  reveáis  Chat  he 
did  not  write  even  the  marginaba  in  his  own  books  in  his  own  hand:  a  secretary  read 
the  text  aloud  to  him  and  then  jotted  down  Augustine's  comments.  Two  centuries 
earber  Pronto  felt  obliged  to  apologize  when  arthritis  forced  him  to  use  a  scribe  to 
correct  a  friend's  inanuscript.180  But  of  the  thousand-odd  books  Augustine  leít  behind 
in  his  personal  librar  y,  his  biographer,  cataloguer,  and  confidant  offorty  yearsPossidius 
identihed  only  one  slim  autograph  of  sixteen  pages.181 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  a  few  learned  Byzan  tiñes  of  a  later  age 
(mostlymonks)  copied  entire  manuscripts.  Al  thoughwe  have  many  works  ofPlanudes 
and  thousands  ofpages  of Eustathius's  rambhng  Homer  commentaries  in  autograph 
the  scholia  in  Arethass  books  are  oíten  in  the  hand  of  his  copyists/*2  and  Byzantines 
of  status  mentioned  the  fact  if,  exceptionally,  they  deigned  to  copy  a  few  pages 


178.  See  now  W.  V.  Ciauscn  and  J.  E.  G.  Zetzel,  Commentum  Conmli  1/1  Persium  (Munich  2004);  and 
Zetzel  1005. 

179-  McDonnell  1996, 474-77;  McGeachy  1942, 119. 

180.  corrigan!,  sed  libran  manu,  tuun  nuhi  mu  mis  dextra  mn  vexatur  daloribus  non  mediocribus,  Ad  ¡ínticos 
ii.  3  (te  Volumnius  Quadratus),  p.  187. 53  van  den  Houd. 

181.  Retract.  11.  58;  quaternio  una  quunt  propria  manu  sanctus  episcopus  Augustinus  imtiavit,  Possidius, 
Indiculus  10'.  15,  A.  Wilmart  (ed.),  Mísccllaneii  AgosUnitinii  1  (Roroe  1931),  179;  more  generaily  Dekkers 
‘952. 

182.  Lemerle  197»,  214C;  note  particulariy  the  longer scholia  m  MoscuwGreek  131,  signed  Apá0u  but  in  the 
hand  of  the  scnbe  Styiianos  (L.  G.  Westerink,  Byzantion  42  (1972],  196-244).  Modern  attempts  to 
determine  whether  this  or  rhat  MS  is  or  is  not  annouted  in  Arethass  own  hand  have  paid  too  little 
attcntion  to  this  fact, 


themsclves.iw  Late  antique  gentlemen  might  practíce  calligraphy  as  a  hobby  (fílocalus 
wasa  personal  friend  of  Pope  Damasus,184  and  Iheodosius  li  an  emperor).  But  only  in 
the  most  pressing  of  circumstances  would  they  play  the  humble  role  of  copyist  The 
wayJerome  refers  to  a  text  he  had  once  copied  in  his  own  hand  as  a  young  man  makes 
clear  that  this  was  exceptional; l8S  and  it  was  during  a  long  period  of  imprisonment  that 
a  severdy  depressed  Sidorüus  distracted  himself  by  making  a  copy  of  Philostratus’s 
HjcqfApollonius.m  In  late  antiquity,  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  texts  were  normally  copied 
by  professionals  of  low  status.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  her  biographer,  that  most 
blue-blooded  of  saints  the  younger  Melania  made  calligraphic  copies  of  the  Bible  to 
support  her  followers.  But  this  is  clearly  represented,  bke  her  cheap  dothes  and  fast- 
,ngi  3S  one  of  the  many  ways  she  deliberately  abased  herself.187 

Only  Domitius  Dracontius  among  the  subscriben;  impbes  that  he  corrected  a 
copy  he  had  made  himself,  and  this  is  not  the  only  p  ossible  interpretation  of  his  words. 
McDonnell  has  plausibly  suggested  that,  in  a  number  of  passages  of  Cicero  that 
describe  members  of  the  elite  of  his  day  copying  ( describen )  lengthy  texts,  the  verb 
isbelng  used  in  a  causative  sense,  "have  copied,"  just  as  nowadays  we  might  say  I 
Xeroxed  your  article,*’  when  it  was  a  secretary  or  student  who  actually  toiled  over  the 
copying  machine.188  One  example  must  suffice.  Aiter  remarking  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
that  he  has  received  “the  books"  from  Vibius,  apparently  a  geographical  poem  by 
Alexander  ofEphesus,  Cicero  adds:  “a  tasteless  versifier  and  yet  an  ignoramusj  but  he's 
some  use.  I  atn  havingíhem  copied  and  sent  back"  ( poeta  ineptus,  et  tamen  scit  nihil ;  sed 
est  non  inutilis.  describo  et  remido). m  No  one  will  believe  that  Cicero  copied  a  multi- 
bookworkby  a  Greek  poet  he  himself  judged  an  ignoramus  in  his  own  hand. 

A  particulariy  clear  illustration  is  provided  by  Jerome  s  claim  that  he  never  “had  his 
dinner  plates  engraved  with  idols”  (idola  cadata  descrtpsi).  Since  only  silversmiths 
could  have  done  the  actual  work,  here  at  least  descripsi  must  be  causative.  So  too  when 
Damasus  writes  legi  atque  descripsi  of  letters  he  had  received  from  Jerome.  Popes  have 
better  things  to  do  than  make  copies  of  their  mail.  Ñor  is  it  likely  that  Symmachus 
himself  copied  Naucelliuss  poems,  as  his  descripsimus  might  seem  to  imply;  ñor  that 
the  venerable  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes  for  a  half-century,  copied  Sidonius’s  letters  in 
person  (the  reference  to  punctuation  and  errors  suggests  that  he  simply  corrected 
the  work  of  professionals).wo  It  may  be  that  Dracontius  likewise  did  no  more  than 


183.  olhoxEipt  or  (Stoxeípwí:  for  examples,  Cameron  1993,  i3°-3l- 

184.  Damasi  papae  cultor  adque  amatar,  as  he  styles  himself  on  eommissions  for  the  pope  (18, 18A,  and 
27  Ferrua). 

185.  mea  manu  ipst,  Ep.  s- 2. 

186.  Ep.  viii.  3;  Stevens  1933, 162-63;  Ch.  1$.  2. 

187.  y  Mcluniae  13  and  16;  obviously  itis  also  relevant  that  it  was  the  Bible  she  copied. 

188.  McDonell  1996, 484-85. 

189.  Cic.  Art.  íi.  20. 6  and  ii.  22.  7  =  40  and  42  Shackleton  Bailey,  with  his  notes  and  translation  (slightly 
adapted). 

190.  Jer.  Ep.  27,  a,-  35.  i;  Symm.  Ep.  iii.  11. 4;  Sidon.  Ep.  ix.  11. 6. 
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have  his  text  copied  before  he  corrected  it.This  is  surely  the  implicación  of  the  passiVe 
partidple  ¡n  Domnulus  s  phrase  emendavl  descriptum. 

14:  CONCLUSION 

Reynolds  and  Wilson  wri  te  of  the  "sudden  reappearance  of  subscrip  tions  in  secular 
texts  during  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century”  asimplying  an  "apparent  intensifica- 
tion  of  interest”  in  the  correcting  of  such  texts,  arguing  that  the  survival  of  so  many  "is 
some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  activity.”191  But  the  hundreds  of  corrected  íiterary 
papyri  from  Hellenistic  and  early  imperial  times  without  signed  subscrip  tions  suggest 
that  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that  they  first  appeared.  Subscriptions  in  Latín 
manuscripts  earlier  than  this  were  surely  likewise  normally  unsigned.  Wíth  the 
exception  of  Statilius  Maximuss  edition  of  Cicero,  the  only  Latin  subscriptions  that 
can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  document  the  work  of  professional  callig- 
raphers,  not  correctors  (the  Seneca  and  Gellius  palimpsests).  What  mattered  was  not 
who  corrected  the  manuscript,  but  simply  the  fact  that  the  )ob  had  been  done,  and  that 
could  be  disco vered  from  a  bare  di(orthóthé)  or  ementlavi.n: 

Most  surviving  subscriptions  have  come  down  to  us  at  several  removes  through  a 
process  of  copying  and  recopying  from  late  antique  origináis.  No  informed  ancient 
copyist  would  have  made  the  fauxpas  of  importing  such  notes  from  his  exemplar  into 
his  copy.  For  to  do  so  would  imply  that  the  copy  he  had  just  made  had  already  been 
corrected!  It  was  only  later  scribes  who  made  this  error,  misled  by  the  impressive 
litany  of  ñames  and  oflices  in  the  more  elabórate  subscriptions  into  supposing  that 
they  added  authority  to  the  text.m 

The  first  subscriptions  to  ñame  subscribers  date  from  ca.  300,  and  the  authenti- 
cating  appendix  to  the  Martyrdom  o/Polycarp  may  date  from  about  the  same  time. 
We  have  seen  that  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  innovation  was  Christian. 
Yet  though  new  in  form,  late  antique  subscriptions  do  not  in  fact  represent  a  new 
development  in  the  transmission  of  texts.  It  is  not  the  collating  that  was  new,  but 
the  elabórate  Identification  of  the  collator  and  often  his  collaborator  as  well.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  medieval  copyists  did  not  bother  to  reproduce  anonymous  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Ihe  contuli  preserved  altor  almost  every  letter  of  Ambrose  in  one  man- 
uscript  famiiy  is  entirely  missing  in  all  the  rest.  Eight  books  in  the  Puteanus  of  Livy 
carry  anonymous  contemporary  subscriptions  (recognovi,  recognovi  Avellini),  none 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  a  single  one  of  its  medieval  descendants.1','t  It  would 

191.  Reynolds  and  Wilson  1991, 41  (my  emphasis). 

192.  Schoi.irly  readers  would  .ilways  loolc  out  for  emen&ita  exemphma  (Jerome,  In  Js.  16  =  PL  24. 570). 

193.  Rio  lirsthaud  in  the  s.  X  Metensis  of  Rulinus  quite  properly  nurked  the  subscription  of  DonatuS  for 
dele  tion  (n.  27  above,  with  Koetschau  1913,  lx). 

194.  Tlie  subscriber  s  corrections  are  of  poor  quality,  but  tlut  can  hardly  be  why  his  subscriptions  were 
omitted. 
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have  been  different  if  the  subscriber  had  revealed  himself  to  be  a  polyonomous 
Román  dignitary. 

Luxury  texts  like  the  capital  Vergil  manuscripts  (all  but  one  unsubscribed)  must 
have  been  commissioned  by  people  of  rank  like  those  named  in  subscriptions.  Hiere 
■s  „0basis  I  can  find  for  supposing  that  subscribed  manuscripts  ¡mplya  difFerent  level 
ofeorrections  from  unsubscribed.  The  corrections  in  the  Medicean  Vergil  are  no  dif- 
fercnl  in  kind  from  those  in  the  other  capital  Vergil  manuscripts.  And  some  unsub¬ 
scribed  manuscripts  (the  Cicero  palimpsest)  were  subjected  to  a  far  more  careful  and 
scholarly  scrutiny  than  some  subscribed  ones  (the  Puteanus  of  Livy).  There  may  have 
beenasubscription  at  the  now  missing  end  of  the  Cicero  manuscript,  but  there  are  no 
interim  formulas  as  in  the  Fronto  palimpsest.  And  while  it  is  likely  that  all  surviving 
secular  subscriptions  were  originally  written  in  codexes  rather  than  rolls,195  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  reílect  the  first  transcription  of  the  work  in  queslion  from 
rollto  codex.  The  only  documented  example  we  have  ofsystematic  transference  from 
rollto  codex  is  the  Christian  library  of  Pamphilus  in  Caesarea,  sponsored  by  Bishop 
Euzoi'us  in  the  360S. 

The  boastful  practice  of  recording  ñame  and  rank  was  new  to  the  late  fourth 
century — and  even  so  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Tempting  though  it  might 
seem  to  invest  the  more  imposing  secular  subscriptions  with  some  special  editorial  sig- 
niíicance,  on  closer  scrutiny  verylittle  of  the  informa  tion  theysoproudlysupply  (ñame, 
rank,  place,  date)  hasany  bearingon  the  qualityor  source  oftheir  corrections.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  biblical  manuscripts,  on  the  other  hand,  like  those  inRusticus's  edition  of 
the  Acta  of  Chalcedon  and  indeed  Statilius  Maximus  s  Cicero  subscription,  State  clearly 
just  what  sort  of  corrections  and  collations  the  subscribers  claimed  to  have  made,  and 
onwhat  authority.  With  just  two  partial  exceptions  (those  to  Persius  and  Martianus 
Capclla),  not  even  the  most  loquacious  of  the  secular  subscribers  claim  to  have  done 
anymore  than  corred  a  personal  copy,  normally  against  its  exemplar,  though  some- 
times  against  the  copy  of  a  professor.  Some  admitted  that  they  did  not  even  have  an 
exemplar.  The  mind  boggles  at  what  sort  of  “corrections"  a  guards  officer  with  neither 
exemplar  ñor  scholar  to  help  him  may  have  made  in  an  exceptionally  difficult  text  like 
Persius.  And  in  the  pages  of  the  Puteanus  of  Livy  we  can  actually  see  what  happened 
when  a  corrector  without  an  exemplar  tried  to  emend  a  deeply  corrupt  text. 

Ifchas  always  been  assumed  that  it  was  a  new  development  for  people  of  rank  to 
perform  an  office  earlier  performed  by  professional  correctors.  But  that  does  not  ele- 
vate  the  office  or  imply  “that  this  humble  task  took  on  greater  impor  tance  than  i  t  once 
had.”In  their  eagerness  to  see  textual,  social,  and  even  religious  significance  in  the  sub¬ 
scriptions,  moderns  have  paid  insufficient  alten  tion  to  their  most  obvious  feature:  the 
few  surviving  original  subscriptions  are  owner  signatures  in  their  very  own  books 
( Vettius  Agorius  Basilius's  personal  copy  of  Prudentius,  Donatos  presbyters  Rufinus; 
Ursicmus  lector  s  Sulpicius  Severus,  Víctor  of  Capua’s  New  Testament).  The  majority 


195.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Statilius  Cicero  subscription,  given  its  early  date. 
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are  medieval  copies,  copies  (oíten  at  several  remo  ves)  of  books  signed  and  annotated 
by  lifth-  and  sixth-century  dignitaries.  Por  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  stating,  we 
have  no  such  signe d  or  atino  t  a  te  d  copies  írom  earlier  cen tunes,  ñor  even  copies  of 
such  copies.  Gellius  and  Pronto  claim  to  have  seen  manuscripts  oí  Cicero  and  Vergil 
annotated  by  Tiro  and  other  Republican  critics,  but  even  if  they  are  not  (as  sume  may 
be)  outright  forgeries,  they  do  not  survive.1'"’  It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  codex  that 
we  encounter  books  durable  enough  to  survive  till  the  Carolingian  renaissan.ce,  some 
even  to  the  presen t  day. 

Subscriptions  written  in  personal  copies  by  owners  ainount  to  a  combination  of  the 
traditional  correction  certiJicate  (emendavi)  with  a  bookplate,  identifying  theownerof 
the  book  by  his  full  ñame  and  titles.  It  was  in  part  this  pompous  style  that  inspired  the 
modern  conviction  that  correcting  manuscripts  was  a  preoccupation  of  the  highest  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  State.  But  notoriously  there  was  an  explosión  in  rank  and  titulature  at  every 
level  in  the  early  Byzantine  world.  Many  of  the  most  impressive  looking  titles  In  sub¬ 
scriptions  actually  describe  very  modest  offices  (Iheodorus  the  clerk  who  copied 
Priscian).  By  the  íifth  century,  almost  anyone  educated  and  wealthy  enough  to  own 
deluxe  copies  of  the  classics  would  be  entitled  to  append  some  imposing  formula  to  Itis 
ñame.  Symmachus  xepeatedly  pro  tests  at  the  growing  ''módem*  custom  of  adding  tilles 
of  rank  to  the  headings  of  prívate  corrcspondence,  apologizing  elaborately  when  a 
copyist  of  his  own  did  it  to  one  of  his  letters  to  the  eider  Plavian.w  Incredibly,  even 
when  correcting  a  copy  of  one  of  his  own  books,  Boethius  added  all  his  tilles  in  fulL 
Euzoius,  Rusticus  the  deacon,  and  Víctor  of  Capua  spelled  out  their  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  the  same  way.  In  their  pomposity  at  least,  the  subscriptions  we  have  been 
studying  are  simply  one  aspect  of  the  increasing  bureaucratization  of  late  Román  Ufe. 

Accordíng  to  Hedrick,'9* 


Thefact  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  influentialmen  in  the  empire . . .  occupíed 
theinselves  with  the  correction  of  manuscripts  is  already  a  strong  indication. 
that  the  practice  has  some  social  significance.  Men  like  these  were  able,  after 
ali,  to  delegate  such  tasks  to  their  dependents. 


certainly  far  more  copyists  (many  doubling  as  stenographcrs)m  than  in  earlier  centu- 
ncs2Ul’  Bul  the  great  majority  will  only  have  been  capable  of  reading  and  writing  the 
standard  business  script  of  the  age.  As  we  leam  frora  Diocletian’s  Pnce  Edict,  those  who 
could  produce  scriptura  óptima  were  paid  more  than  twice  as  much  per  hundred  lines.21" 
An  eastern  rescript  of37i  recommends  the  appointment  of  four  Greek  and  three  Laün 
anliquarii  “skilled  in  writing”  to  produce  and  repair  manuscripts  for  the  library  of 
Constantinople.202  Clearly  they  wanted  specialists,able  to  deciphernear-illegible,  centu- 
ries-old  script,  and  capable  of  replacing  worn  or  damaged  pages  in  matching  script. 
Muchof  the  work  required  may  have  involved  transference  from  roll  to  codex,  but  by  372 
diere  may  also  have  been  many  venerable  codexes  in  need  of  repair. 

Ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  term  antiquurius  designated  copyists  who 
spccialized  in  the  capital  Scripts  reserved  for  luxury  editions.2UJ  Viliarics  magnificent 
Orosius  was  the  work  of  a  maghter  aníiquarius,  and  a  iifth-century  Hilary  in  Verona 
written  ín  a  “delicate  and  gracefiU  uncial  of  the  oldest  type”  is  subscribed  in  tiny  Rustic 
capitals  with  the  colophon  scribit  aníiquarius  Eutalius ,20+  Deluxe  texts  were  not  only 
written  in  a  finer  script,  they  were  sometimes  copied  on  purple  parchment  in  gold  or 
sihrer  characters.  If  the  subscribed  copies  of  the  classics  discussed  in  this  and  the 
previous  chapter  were  anythinglike  the  surviving  late  anrique  copies  of  Cicero,  Terence, 
Vergil,  Livy,  and  Pliny,  they  were  written  in  “¡nch-high”  rustic  capital  or  uncial  script. 
Not  to  mentíon  catching  errors  in  the  unfamiliar  Latín  of  most  classics,  just  entering 
corrections  on  such  pages  required  specialized  skill.  Unlike  the  corrections  on  modern 
printer  s  proofs,  whose  only  function  is  to  pass  a  message  to  the  printer,  these  were  cor¬ 
rections  that  formed  a  permanent  part  of  the  book.  Where  possible,  they  were  entere  d 
in  the  space  left  by  the  erasure  of  the  error,  in  the  same  script  and  ink.  Deletions 
and  insertions  were  made  as  unobtrusively  as  possible — in  the  Puteanus  of  Livy  so 
unobtrusively  that  they  were  sometimes  missed  by  later  copyists.:u!> 

We  have  seen  how  important  correct  syliabification  was  in  reading  late  antique 
books.  Properly  trained  correctors  were  expected  to  check  and  if  necessary  correct 
mistaken  word  breaks  between  Unes  as  well  as  outright  errors,  Víctor  of  Capua  did 
this  systematically  in  his  New  Testament,  but  we  can  hardly  picture  a  Praetextatus  or 


But  were  they?  Rather  than  an  active  newenthusiasm  of  the  elite,  correcting  their  own 
manuscripts  was  surely  an  unwanted  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  qualiiied  correc¬ 
tors,  a  scarcity  felt  even  by  wealthy  litterateurs  like  Symmachus.  What  better  ¡líustra- 
tion  than  the  sheer  number  ofuncorrected  late  antique  manuscripts? 

Why  should  there  have  been  such  a  scarcity?  Actually  there  may  not  have  been  a 
scarcity  at  all  in  absoluto  terms.  It  was  the  demand  that  had  increased  exponen tially. 
With  the  ever-growing  requirements  of  church  and  bureaucracy,  there  were  almost 


196.  Zezte)  1973, 130-43. 

197.  Ep.  ii.  35. 1;  iii.  44. 1;  iv.  30. 2  ( redeamus  qum  ergo  ad  mjucatos  mínimum  títulos);  42.  2. 

198.  riedrick  1000, 203, 198. 


199.  Ams  ips3i  63;  much  Information  inTeitler  1985. 

200.  Rapp  1991, 127-48.  From  the  lifth  century  on  Christian  books  were  increasingly  produced  by  scrip lo¬ 
ria  attached  to  churches  and  monasteries.  Cutler  1981,  318-34,  cakulates  that  over  60  percenc  of 
3  total  of  1,817  identitiable  caltigraphers  between  s.  IX  to  XII  were  maníes  and  ecclesiastics  (Cutler 
1981, 318-34)- 

201.  S.  Lauffer  (ed.),  Diocletians  Preiseclikt  (Berlín  1971).  >20, 

201.  anliquarios  ad  bibüotbecae  códices  componendas  vel  pro  vetusta  te  reparandos  quattuor  Gráteos  et  tres 
Latinos  scribendi  peritos  legi  iubemus,  Cod.  Theod.  xiv.  9. 1.  Jerome  was  evidently  proud  ofliis  alumnos 
qui  antiquariae  arli  serviatit  (Ep.  $.  2). 

203.  Líbrarii  iidem  qui  et  antiquarii  vocantur,  sed  librarii  sunt  qui  nova  et  velera  scribunt ;  anliquarii  qui  tan- 
tummodo  velera,  uude  et  iioinen  sumpserunt,  Isidore,  Orig.  6. 14,  with  Gardthausen  1913, 163;  TLL  s.v. 
aníiquarius  1, 1745  Bischolf  1990, 58-59;  Rizzo  1973, 203. 

204.  CLA  4  (1957),  484- 

205-  F.  W.  Shipley,  A/A  7  (1903),  *93-97- 
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a  cónsul  like  Asterius  checking  every  word  break  throughout  a  long  text  The  scribe  of 
the  Morgan  fragment  of  Pliny  s  Lettcrs  (ca.  $oo)  was  a  lirtle  less  careful  than  the  scribe 
of  the  Verona  Livy,  and  an  eagle-eyed  corrector  straigh  tened  out  his  slips,  For  exatnple 
where  exercitu  ideo  was  broken  between  Unes  as  tccerciíui-deo,  tlie  corrector  quite  prop 
erly  deleted  the  i  at  the  end  of  the  first  iine  and  replaced  it  at  the  beginning  ofthe  next 
evidently  realizing  that  readers  would  naturally  read  exercitui  as  a  dative  and  then  be 
puzzled  by  deo.200  Only  correctors  who  were  also  trained  scribes  could  be  expected  to 
look  out  for  details  like  this.  Experienced  readers  must  have  preferred  to  use 
professional  correctors  whenever  possible.  Even  if  an  aristocrat  was  willing  (or,  like 
Sidonius,  forced)  to  invest  the  time  in  such  tedious  work,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
do  half  so  metículous  a  job  as  a  trained  professional. 

Mostmembers  ofthe  elite  maintained  a  secretan  al  stafí,  but  (as  the  rescriptuf^ 
suggests)  competent  antiquarii  may  have  been  harder  to  lind.  Symmachus  no  doubt 
had  adequate  facilities  for  his  regular  needs,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  could  not 
cope  with  multi-book  prose  classics  like  Pliny  the  Eider  and  Livy.  Even  assuming  that 
he  kept  librarii  capable  of  producing  the  requisite  script  on  staff,  it  will  have  taken. 
much  longer  to  corred  a  long  prose  work.  The  poets  were  familiar,  as  were  the  Stories 
they  told,  and  defective  meter  was  always  a  sign  of  error,  fluí  the  subject  matter  of  Livy 
and  (especiaily)  PÜny  was  often  unfamiliar,  without  even  the  contemporary  accemual 
cursus  as  a  guide.  While  an  educated  person  could  corred  a  new  copy  of  Vergil  ade- 
quately  with  only  an  occasional  glance  at  his  exempiar,  with  Livy  and  Pliny  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  collate  every  single  word. 

Sidoniuss  bookseLler,  a  professional,  copied  manuscripts  swiftly  and  elegantly,a,r 
but  found  correctors  a  problem.  On  one  occasion  Sidonius  díd  the  job  himself;  on 
another  (as  we  have  seen)  the  corrector  failed  to  turn  up  and,  sínce  Sidonius  was  away 
at  the  tíme,  the  job  was  leít  half  done.208  'The  team  oí  copyists  Jeromes  rich  friend 
Lucinius  sent  from  Spain  to  the  Holy  Land  are  descríbed  as  notarii,  the  usual  term  for 
stenographers,  which  may  explain  Jerome's  anxiety  about  the  quality  of  their  work, 
especiaily  without  a  competent  corrector  to  oversee  it.200 

Stenographers  served  an  altogether  difieren t  function  from  copyists.  According  to 
Eusebius,  Origen's  rich  patrón  Ambrosius  provi  ded  him  with  “more  than  sevenshort- 
hand-writers  relieving  each  other  at  regular  intervals  when  he  dictated,  and  as  many 
copyists,  as  well  as  girls  skilled  in  penmanship.''210  Stenographers  were  invaluabíe  for 
taking  dictation,  but  most  will  not  have  been  "skilled  in  penmanship." 
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In  the  circumstances,  gentlemen  mightsometimes  be  faced  with  the  alternativo  of 
cilher  doing  the  job  themselves  or  leaving  it  undone.  They  certainly  deserve  all  due 
creditfor  doing  what  they  did,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  infbr  from  the  sur- 
vjying  subscriptions  that  more  than  a  handful  willingly  undertook  such  drudgery 
unajded — or  for  long.  The  real  grandees  hired  professors  to  do  the  grunt  work.  Ofthe 
two  celebrated  consular  correctors,  neither  can  have  spent  more  than  a  day  or  so  o  n 
themodest  task  that  has  attractedso  much  attention  down  the  years;  Asterius  eos,  494 
cliecked  Vergil’s  Bucolics,  Mavortius  eos.  527  Ho races  Epades,  both  familiar  texts  of 
fewcr  than  thirty  modern  pages,  both  with  the  help  of  professionals.2"  While  the 
younger  Flavianus  spent  a  few  days  on  a  copy  of  Livy,  Symmachus  never  didanything 
ofthe  sort  himself  To  judge  from  his  correspondence,  it  was  only  a  tiny  minority  of 
his  peers  who  devoted  any  significan  t  part  of  their  leisure  to  serious  study  of  the  cias¬ 
te*  in  their  adult  years.  And  it  was  a  minority  of  even  diese  people  who  occasional  ly 
spent  a  day  or  so  correcting  a  text. 

Correcting  texts  was  not  a  central  part  of  the  Life  of  the  late  antique  man  of  letters, 
ñor  did  itbring  him  prestige.  Not  only  does  it  not  mark  off  pagans  from  Christians,  it 
does  not  even  mark  offlay  Christians  from  ecclesiastics.  The  most  thorough  job  ofl&te 
antique  correcting  we  can  actually  identify  is  Víctor  of  Capua’s  New  Testament. 


211.  To  judge  from  the  location  of  the  subscriptions.  Both  imiyhave  gone  further.bnt  if  (as  I  believe)  the 
Asterius  subscription  is  a  copy,  we  cannoi  infer  anylhing  from  the  contemporary  corrections  n  the 
Medicean. 


106.  Lowe  and  Rand  1911,  29.  The  better  copyists  will  sometimes  (as  here  perhaps)  have  doubled  as  cor¬ 
rectors.  But  if  they  did  the  job  properly,  this  will  not  have  representetl  a  saving  in  either  time  or  fee. 

207.  Ep.  ii.  8. 2. 

208.  nec  ¡.emper  illa  contra  legenle  ijui  pro/niserat  opera  in  suani,  Ep.  v.  15. 1. 

209.  Elscwhere  Jerome  uses  the  word  some  twenty  times,  always  of  stenographers  (Teitler  1985, 194). 
Jeroine  used  stenographers  all  the  time  when  writing,  but  Ep.  61.  4;  71.  5;  and  Vulg.  Sai  pr.  make  it 
clear  that  librarii  as  well  were  necessary  for  producing  an  actual  book. 

110.  jerome,  Ep.  61. 4;  Euseb.  HE.  vi.  23. 
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THE  LIVIAN  RE VI VAL 

1 

Tlie  most  famous  of  all  Latín  subscriptions,  familiar  to  everyone  inte  res  te  d  in  (he 
transmisión  of  classical  texts,  are  those  that,  in  various  forms  and  combinations,  cióse 
each  of  the  first  nine  books  ofLivy  in  a  number  of  manuscripts:1 

1.  Victorianus  v.c.  emendaban!  domnis  Symmachis  (Bks  1-9). 

1a.  Nicomachus  Dexter  v.c.  emendavi  (3-4). 

2b.  Nicomachus  Dexter  v.c.  emendavi  ad  exemplum  parentis  mei  Clementiani  (5}. 

3a.  Nicomachus  Flavianus  v.c.  III  praefectus  urbis  emendavi  (6). 

3b.  Emendavi  Nicomachus  Flavianus  v.c.  ter  praeí’(ectus)  urbis  apud  Hennam  (7). 

3c.  Emendavi  Nicomachus  Flavianus  v.c.  ter  praef(ectus)  urbis  apud  Term(as)  (8). 

It  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted  that  these  three  ñames  imply  three  sepárate 
revisions,2 3  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  come  to  be  believed  that  the  "editing”  of  Livy 
was  a  "family  tradition"  among  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi;  that  the  job  was  done 
afresh  in  suecos  si  ve  generations,  with  the  aid  of  new  manuscripts.  ’  Sorne  write  of  a 
"text  prepared  by  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi,”  or  (even  more  anachrünistically)  a 
“programine  promoted  and  fínanced  by  the  Symmachi,”4 5  as  though  of  a  long-term 
collective  project  to  improve  the  text  of  Livy.'  It  is  the  prime  (in  eflect  the  oniy)  text 
for  the  view  that  the  aristocrats  of lióme  devoted  their  leisure  to  editing  the  dassics, 
in  the  case  of  Livy,  aristocrats  well  known  for  their  paganism.  Not  to  mention  many 
earlier  studies,  a  recent  essay  on  the  “pagan  historiography"  of  the  íourth  century  has 
proclaimed  Synunachus  a  leading  figure  in  the  “Livian  revivar  of  the  age.6  For 


Grünewald,  the  younger  Flavian’s  activity  as  “editor”  of  Livy  is  the  deares t  proof  that 
|ie  remained  a  pagan  at  heart  even  after  his  purely  nominal  conversión  in  394.' 

The  role  of  the  Symmachi  in  this  project  is  darified  by  a  letter  of  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus,  promising  a  friend  called  Valerianus  a  complete  text  of  Livy,  which  was 
beingheld  up  by  the  need  for  careful  correction  (muñas  totius  Liviani  operis  quad  spo- 
poiuii  eíiam  mine  diligentia  emetidationis  moratur ).8  Evidently,  Symmachus  himself 
owned  a  complete  text,  which  he  was  havíng  copied.  Valerianus  is  often  identified 
with  a  man  of  that  ñame  who  was  prefect  of  Rome  twenty  years  earlier  (381),  but  on 
no  firmer  basis  than  the  shared  ñame.9  Fortunately,  the  letter  itself  can  be  dated  to 
within  a  couple  of  months.  The  next  sentence  refers  to  the  preparations  for  the  prae- 
torian  games  of  Symmachus's  sonMemmius,  due  tobe  held  injuly  401.  So  Symmachus's 
“emendation”  ofLivy  was  still  in  progress  early  in  401. 

A  complete  Livy10  raust  have  been  a  rare  and  precious  ítem  by  Symmachus's  day. 
People  were  still  reading  the  first  ftve  decades,  but  nothing  later  than  this  survived  into 
the  Carolingian  age.1*  One  hundred  forty-two  (perhaps  rather  14o)11  books  were  just 
too  much.  The  subject  matter  could  be  acquired  with  tess  eflbrt  from  Livian  deriva¬ 
tivos  like  Valerius  Maximus,  Florus,  Eutropius,  or  the  various  epitomes.  Even  the  epit¬ 
omes  of  the  last  seven  decades  are  briefer  and  scrappier.15  Long  historical  works  had 
never  really  appealed  to  Román  readers.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  not  one,  from  Cato 
to  Ammianus,  has  survived  in  its  entirety.  It  was  his  moralizing  and  his  style  that  won 
Sallust  his  place  in  the  Román  literary  pantheon,  and  even  so  it  was  his  two  mono- 
graphs  that  survived,  not  his  much  longer  and  more  ambitious  Historíete. 

Livy  undoubtedly  enjoyed  considerable  fame  and  popularity  for  a  century  or  so, 
universally  accepted  as  the  historian  of  Republican  Rome.14  But  it  is  another  question 
howmany  of  these  admirers  read,  much  less  owned,  all  141  books.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  complete  texts  ever  existed,  even  in  the  first  century.  Then  carne  the  archaizing 
movement,  and  Livy  was  not  only  too  long  but  out  of  style.  It  is  exclusively  the  pre- 
Livian  historians  that  Gellius  read;  he  quotes  Claudius  Quadrigarius  forty-four  times 
with  admiration,  but  never  so  much  as  mentions  Livy.IS  Livy  no  doubt  continuad  to 
find  the  odd  reader  during  the  late  second  and  third  centuries,  but  there  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  much  demand  for  new  copies  of  the  complete  text.  If  it  was  really 
complete,  Symmachus's  Livy  must  have  been  a  very  oíd  copy,  in  all  probability  in  roll 


1.  The  bauc  ¡.tudy  is  Zetzc!  1980,  38  59;  see  too  Pecere  1986,  .39  69.  On  the  lnstoric.il  sitie,  lliere  is  still 
niuch  of  valué  m  de  Rossi  1S49. 1  am  grateful  to  Stephen  Oakley  for  helplui  cornmentt, 

2.  "At  vanous  tunes. ..three  Román  aristocrats,”  Zetzel  1980,  38;  “tre  nuclei  distinti  di  soitoscrizioni* 
Pecere  1986,  59;  "pluweurs  éupes,"  Dam  197S,  119;  most  elabóratela  J.  Bayet,  Tite-Lue:  Livre  I  (París 
1954),  xcu  c. 

3.  Meüeaehy  1941, 171;  Chastagnol  1961, 244;  PLR£  ti.  357;  Reynolds  aad  VVilson  1991, 40. 

4-  Billanovich  1959, 108;  Pecere  1986, 63. 

5.  “Symmachus  not  only  wanted  to  procure  a  corred  Livy  for  hmisdí;  his  plan  was  to  circuíate  it,  to  pnb- 
hsh,  so  to  speak,  tlns  emended  text”  (Bayet  19.14,  xciv). 

6.  Sehutti  1998, 159;  so  too  Zeechmi  1993, 46, 55, 156, 187. 


7.  Grünewald  1992, 481,  485,  For  Mazzarino  196 6, 328,  for  the  Romans  of  the  late  empire  “il  fivianismo 
era... un  fatto  di  cultura  religiosa  (oquasi).° 

8.  Ep.  ix.  13,  with  Roda  1981, 119-  22. 

9.  There  are  better  grounds  for  identifyinghim  with  the  Valerianus  of  Ep,  viii.  69  (betore  391). an  elderly 
literary  friend  (so  Callu  in  his  note). 

jo.  Sym.  Ep.  iv.  18. 5  proves  (as  we  shall  see)  that  it  wem  at  least  as  far  as  Bk  108. 

11.  The  bifolium  from  Bkyi  (below)  is  no  exception,  since  (like  the  Veronensis)  it  was  palimpsested  in  s.  VIH. 
ta,  Bames  1998, 109-12,  plausibly  argües  that  the  last  three  Periochae  should  be  collapsed  into  one,  giving  140. 

13.  Begbie  1967, 332-38)  P.  Schmidt  1968;  see  too  O.  Rossbachs  edition  (1910),  xxiv. 

14.  Schanz-Hosius  a1  (1935).  315-17;  C.  Giarratano,  Tilo  Livlo !  (Rome  1943)»  Ch.  12. 

15.  For  Gellius’s  taste  in  historiaos,  Holiurd-Strevens  2003, 241-S9- 
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forni  (like  the  Oxyrynchus  Livy  of  ca.  300),“’  passing  from  one  aristocratic  library  to 
another  un  til  it  reached  the  Symmachi.  In  fact,  it  raay  have  been  the  library  that 
changed  hands  rather  than  the  book  that  moved. 

From  the  peculiar  nature  of  many  corruptions  in  the  fifth-century  Vindobonensis 
of  the  iifth  decade,  Zelzer  argued  that  it  was  copied  from  an  exemplar  in  an  early  cursi  ve 
script.17  Such  misreadings  of  early  cursive  have  been  detected  in  the  transmission  of 
other  Latin  texts  as  well,  notably  Lucre tius,m  But  they  are  so  systematíc  in  the 
Vindobonensis  as  to  suggest  that  its  copyist  found  the  script  of  bis  exemplar  altogether 
unfamiliar.  That  suggests  in  turn  that  the  exemplar  was  of  some  antiquity.  Symmachus  $ 
complete  text  may  likewise  have  been  a  couple  of  centuries  old.w  Indeed,  it  is  legitímate 
to  wonder  whether  the  entire  text  of  Livy  was  ever  copied  in  codex  fbrm. 

There  is  a  paradox  here.  Symmachus  is  supposed  to  have  sponsored  a  major  attempt 
to  improve  the  text  of  Livy.  But  he  already  owned  what  was  acknowledged  to  be  an 
authoritative  complete,  probabiy  early  text.  Lt  was  to  Symmachus  that  his  Iriends  turned 
whenin  search  ofa  text  of  Livy,  not  only  Valerianus,  but  Protadius  in  Gaul  (more  bclow). 
Antiquity  does  not  in  itself  guarantee  accuracy,20  but  the  fewer  transcriptions  tíre  Icss 
likelihood  of  serious  degradation  of  the  text.  Why  the  need  to  check  so  oíd  a  text  against 
other  manuscripts?  How  many  other  copies  of  the  complete  text  were  available  even  in 
the  libraries  of  Román  aristocrats?  And  where  does  Valerianus  lit  into  this  project? 

The  letter  promises  the  whole  of  Livy.  The  subscriptions  record  the  "emendation” 
of  Bks  1-9  ibr  the  "Lords  Symmachus”  ( domáis  Sy minadas).  Not  indeed  a  complete 
Livy,  but  since  it  begins  with  Bk  i,  quite  possibly  a  projected  complete  Livy  that  ivas 
never  completed.  The  subscriptions  imply  that  the  project  got  no  further  than  Bk  10 
(the  absence  ofasubscription  to  10  itselfispresumably  accidental;  no  survivingman- 
uscript  has  a  subscription  for  every  book).21  The  third  (the  second  being  complete])- 
lost),  fourth,  and  fifth  decades  all  descend  from  difieren t  fifth-century  archetypesV 
So  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  "Nicomachean  cdition,”  now  conven- 
tionallyknown  as  N,  got  further  than  just  the  first  decade.2' 

It  should  be  noted  that  Symmachus  apologizes  to  Valerianus  precisely  because  the 
projected  complete  Livy  was  being  held  up.  If  the  delay  continued  a  little  longer,  the 
job  may  never  have  been  completed,  since  within  the  year  Symmachus  was  dead.  But 

16.  P.  Oxy.  1379  ( i.  5. 6-6.  i)  ¡  CLA  ii.  147;  perhaps  only  Bk  i.  The  Oxyrynchus  Livy  epitome  ( P.  Oxy.  ooS) 
of  approxinutely  the  same  date  is  also  in  roll  íbim 

17.  B  misread  as  D,  Ras  S,  and  S  as  F:  Zefzer  1971, 487-501.  Tb  a  lesser  extern,  she  found  some  of  the  same 
errors  in  the  Veronensís  of  the  first  decade. 

18.  Brunholzl  1971, 16  31,-  Timpanaro  1981, 118  -19. 

19.  Thüugh  that  is  no  sulficient  basis  for  Zelzer  s  sugestión  (1971,500)  ihatit  ivas  because  ofthedifficuliy 
of deciphering  an  unfamiliar  script  tiiat  Valerianus ’s  copy  was  dclayed. 

20.  Reynolds  and  Wilson  1991, 216- 18. 

xi.  The  fifth-century  Puteanus  lacks  the  end  of  Bk  30  and  so  its  final  subscription.  But  it  is  undear  why  the 
corrector  left  the  survjving  end  ot'Bk  27  unsubscribed. 

12.  DifFerent  1»  that  none  of  thcin  preserve  Symmachan  or  Nicomachean  subscriptions  (more  beíow). 

23.  Since  we  know  nothing  about  the  transmission  of  the  entirely  lost  second  decade,  it  is  possibíe  that  it 
too  was  “Nicomachean"  But  that  would  be  puré  speculation. 
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some  of  R  was  ready,  for  he  goes  on  to  teil  Valerianus  to  send  a  porter  to  pick  it  up, 
since  bis  own  were  all  busy  running  errands  for  Memmius's  praetorian  games.  It  is 
hard  to  resist  the  commonsense  inferen  ce  that  the  books  awaiting  collection  consisted 
0j-(OrafcleaStincluded)  the  first  decade. 

Over  and  above  general  consíderations  of  probability,  there  are  two  specific  rea- 
sttns  foridentifying  these  twoincomplete  Symmachan  attempts  to  produce  acometed 
pivy.In  the  first  place,  the  letter  explains  why  the  subscriptions  distinguish  the  Lords 
Symmachus  from  those  who  did  the  actual  correcting.  Symmachus  simply  had  both 
copy  and  carrection  done  for  him.  Second,  the  plural  "Lords  Symmachus”  implies  a 
date  'befare  Symmachus’s  death  in  402,  the  other  Symmachus  being  his  only  son 
Memmius.  That  yields  a  window  of  401-2,  too  narrow  for  coincidence.  Victorianus’s 
workon  Livy  1-9  must  have  begun  before  Symmachus’s  letter  to  Valerianus  in  early 
_jül;  gnd  the  surviving  subscriptions  cannot  be  later  than  402, 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  distinguish  the  copy 
made  for  Valerianus  from  the  copy  attested  by  the  subscriptions.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
no  une  has  drawn  the  full  consequences  oí  identifying  them.  For  Symmachus  could 
hardly  have  written  the  letter  he  did  to  Valerianus  if  he  had  been  contemplating 
anythingin  the  nature  of  a  scholarly  revisión  of  the  whole  of  Livy,24  142  books,  the 
equivalent  of twenty-eight  Oxford  text  volumes,  some  eight  thousand  modern  pages.“ 
Systematic  collation  of  no  more  than  a  handful  of  manuscripts  throughout  would 
have  taken  many  years.  But  the  letter  to  Valerianus  implies  a  delay  of  weeks  rather  than 
years.  if  he  realiy  planned  to  give  Valerianus  a  complete  Livy,  Symmachus  can  hardly 
have  had  anything  more  in  mind  than  a  routine  checking  of  the  new  copy  against  its 
exemplar,  the  complete  text  that  he  evidently  owned  himself. 

Furthermore,  if  N  is  the  copy  Valerianus  was  impatiently  waiting  for  in  401,  how  is 
it  that  it  carries  (on  the  traditional  view)  the  sigas  of  two  later  revisions,  those  of 
Flavian  (generally  assigned  to  408)  and  Dexter  (up  to  a  generation  later  still)?  And  if 
this  was  Valerianus’s  copy,  how  did  it  “ñnd  its  way“  into  the  possession  of  the 
Nicomachi?  To  reply  that  they  “kept”  a  copy  of  their  work26  is  to  underestimate  the 
sheer  time  and  labor  involved  in  making  not  one  but  two  copies  of  even  ten  books  of 
Livy.  Italso  presupposes  the  point  at  issue:  that  the  copy  given  to  Valerianus  was  an 
‘edition”  that  difíered  significantly  from  its  source,  the  complete  text  already  owned 
by  Symmachus.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  Valerianus  s  man  never  carne  for  his  parcel, 
andthen  Symmachus  died  and  the  gift  was  forgotten,  so  that  the  copy  remained  in 
Symmachus  s  library,  to  be  corrected  again  and  again  over  the  years.  But  on  the  natural 
interpretation,  N  passed  into  the  possession  of  Valerianus  in  401,  complete  with  what- 
e  ver  subscriptions  it  carried  at  the  time. 


*«■  SobrieilyPasquali  1951,366. 

*5-  The  average  length  of  the  surviving  books  in  Weissenborn-Muller  pages  is  tífty-six  (Stadter  1971, 
S04-S). 

26.  SoMcGeachy  1942, 171;  cf.  Callu,  Syminaque  ii.  237. 
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In  tlie  fifth-century  Verana  palimpsest  (V)  we  have  a  surviving  copy  of  the  flrsl 
decade  perhaps  as  early  as  N.  But  common  errors,  omissions,  and  dislocations  make 
it  clear  that,  with  the  solé  exception  of  V,  all  surviving  manuscripts  of  the  first  decade 
derive  ultimately  from  a  common  source,  and  since  eight  of  the  most  authoritative  of 
these  manuscripts27  (and  many  later  copies)  carry  one  or  more  Nicomachean  sub 
scriptions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  common  source  derived,  at  an  indetermi 
nate  number  of  removes,2*  from  N. 

A  masterly  study  by  Mommsen  originally  published  in  1869  showed  thatV  rcpre. 
sented  a  different  tradition,  disagreeing  with  N  and  its  derivatives  in  both  truth  and 
error.29  Despite  its  great  antiquity,  V  is  actually  a  less  valuable  witness  than  the  recon- 
structed  text  of  N.  One  dilTerence  between  V  and  N,  highly  reievant  in  the  present 
context,  is  that  V  was  never  corrected.3ü  Ihe  original  scribe  made  a  few  corrections 
but  there  was  cleariy  no  systematic  emendatio.  In  its  present  State  we  have  the  end  of 
only  one  book  (5),  and  there  is  no  subscription. 

In  his  admirably  thorougli  and  balanced  recent  study  of  the  manuscript  tradition 
of  the  íirst  decade,  Oakley  explains  that  he  “found  it  convenient  to  employ  the  word 
'edition';"  of  N,  but  “in  a  neutral  sense,”  nat  implying  that  it  “resembled  a  modern  criti- 
cal  edition  in  any  signifreant  way."'1  It  would  have  been  better  to  use  the  genuinely 
neutral  term  ''copy.,’,2  For  (disclaimer  notwithstanding)  “edition"  automatically 
implies  (as  indeed  Oakley  assumed)  consuítation  of  more  than  one  manuscript  and 
some  attempt,  however  amateurish,  to  decide  between  varían ts. 2 5  We  shall  see  that  the 
celebratcd  Symmachan  "edition”  of  Livy  was  in  fact  no  more  than  a  copy  duly  corrected 
against  its  own  exemplar.  Since  the  exemplar  belonged  to  Symmachus  himselfj  the 
text  of  the  copy  is  unlikely  to  have  marked  any  improvement  beyond  the  occasional 
correction  of  obvious  errors.  ’I  he  reason  copy  rather  than  exemplar  became  the  arche- 
type  of  the  medieval  tradition  was  partly  puré  chance,  partly  (no  doubt)  the  impres- 
sion  of  authority  created  by  the  subscriber  s  famous  ñames,  but  more  straigh  tforwardly 
because  the  copy  was  a  sturdy  new  codex  written  on  parchment  in  the  clear  uncial 
script  generally  employed  for  late  antique  Livy  manuscripts. 

It  has  in  the  past  been  taken  for  gran  ted  that  Üie  relative  excellence  of  the  N-  tradition  is 
a  consequence  of  the  emendatio  of  Victorianus  and  the  Nlcomachi.  There  is  obviously 
some  truth  in  this  assumption.  lf  Symmachus  had  dedded  to  send  Valeriamis  an  uncor- 
rected  Livy  as  he  sent  Ausonius  an  uncorrected  Pliny  (Ep.  í  24.),  our  text  of  Livy  1-10 
would  no  doubt  have  been  woise  than  it  is.  How  much  worse  would  depend  on  the  com- 
petence  of  the  copyist  and  the  quality  of  his  exemplar.  lf  as  poor  a  copy  as  the  inadequately 


17.  All  “unelimiiuble”  10  use  Oakley  s  rerm;  Zelzel  1980,  passim. 

2.8.  On  the  question  of  these  removes,  Reeve  1996, 87-88. 

19.  Mommsen  1909,  96-148  (119-29  on  divergences  from  N}¡  CLA  4  (1947),  499;  Oakley  1997, 164-6$. 
On  íhe  remarkable  accuracy  of  Monunsens  decipherinent,  G  razia  Nistri  1982, 193-96. 

30.  “Currectorem  liber  non  nactus  esc,"  Mommsen  1909, 106. 

31.  Oakley  1997, 152-317  at  iós  a  30. 

32.  So  Reeve  1996, 75, 

33.  Oakley  1997, 320. 


corrected  Puteanus  of  the  third  decade  or  Vindobonensis  of  the  fifth  decade  (both  frith- 
century),  then  considerably  worse;  if  more  like  the  uncorrected  Veronensis,  only  a  little 
w-orse.  When  V  and  N  differ,  N  is  more  often  right  than  V,  but  V  is  right  nearly  a  third  of 
the  time.34  The  primary  credit  for  the  quality  of  N’s  text  must  go  to  the  exemplar  from 
wfuch  it  was  copied  rather  than  the  corrections  of  the  Nicomachi,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  corrections  were  surely  made  against  that  very  exemplar. 

7he  surviving  manuscript  generally  thought  to  otíer  the  most  satisfactory  text  of 
Livy  1-10  is  the  tenth-century  Medicean  (Laur.  55. 19),  known  as  M.!S  It  is  probably 
therefore  the  manuscript  that  refleets  the  text  ofN  most  closely.  It  has  three  other  ídi- 
osyncratic  features:  twenty-one  marginal  notes  in  Bk  8;M  twenty  similar  notes  in  Bks 
7  and  8  (and  one  in  nine)  that  have  been  tboughtíessly  copied  into  the  text;37  and  a 
number  of  doublets38  throughout  that  presumably  originated  as  interlinear variants, 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the  text  bya  copyist  who  mistakenly  supposed  them 
to  be  oxnissions.  All  these  features  may  well  derive  from  N.  But  not  necessarily  from 
the  earliest  stage  of N,  the  condition  in  which  it  left  Victorianus  and  the  Nicomachi. 

Five  of  the  doublets  are  reduced  to  gibberish  in  M  by  a  seemingly  meaningless  ia, 
which  Heraeus  acutely  recognized  as  an  abbreviation  found  regularly  in  the  fifth-cen- 
tuiy  Vadean  Fronto  palimpsest  and  occasionally  in  late  antique  scholiasts,  standing 
for  t(n)  a(Iio  códice)  and  identifying  a  variant  found  by  coüation  in  another  manu* 
script.3’  Two  examples  may  be  cited.  First,  Licinio  ia  Cilnio  at  ro.  5. 13,  where  all  other 
manuscripts  have  just  Licinio.  Since  Cilnio  is  undoubtedly  what  Livy  wrote,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  was  a  genuine  variant  introduced  into  N  by  collation,  no  t  con- 
jecture.  Second,  4. 13.  tí,  where  the  corred  text  (offered  by  all  Nicomachean  manu¬ 
scripts  but  M)  ¡s  Agrippa  Menenius.  M  has  Agrippam  ia  manUius  etienius,  namely  a 
variant  Manilius,  which  Ogilvie  plausibly  explained  as  “a  correction  ofthe  hapologra- 
phy Mettius"46 Mallius  (=Manlius)  in  the  contemporary  Veronensis  (V)  implies  that 
the  variant  was  well  established  and  the  haplography  early. 

Though  this  abbreviation  is  not  as  rare  in  medieval  manuscripts  as  Heraeins 
supposed,41  there  is  a  presumption  that  these  variants  are  late  antique  rather  than 


34-  For  figures  and  examples,  Oakley  1997, 164-65;  inaddition,  “V  often  shows  that  the  Nicomachean  mss 
are  corrupt  in  passages  where  one  might  not  have  suspccted  it"  (iós). 

35-  See  now  Oakley  1997,  «68-84. 

36.  Published  by  L.  Voit,  Philol.  91  (1936),  308-ai;  Oakley  1997,  «68. 

37 •  Walters  and  Conway  (OCT)  1  (1919),  «i-viti;  Oakley  1997,  «68-69. 

38.  By  ‘doublets*  1  mean  cases  where  a  scribe  has  mechanically  copied  both  of  two  alternativas  instead  ol 
making  a choice;  for  ex&mple, jruantur  utantur  at  1. 34. 10  or  incideruntjuerunl  at  $-  3. 4,  where  trie oth er 
MSS  have  just Jruantur  and  juerunt;  for  a  list,  Ogilvie,  CQ7  (1957)»  76. 

39.  Heraeus  192$,  5-14;  more  examples  now  in  M.  P.  J.  Van  den  Hout,  Pronto  Epistulae2  (1988),  xxxviii-jliii. 

40.  Ogilvie  1965, 554- 

41.  There  are  many  cases  where  w  must  surely  be  interpretad  ¡(n)a(lio)  rather  than  (with  Schwartx)  m(cet) 
in  the  notes  of  the  deacon  Rusticus  (writing  ¡0364)  onlhe  Chalcedon  Acta  in  París,  lar.  n6«i  (s.  IX)  and 
occasionally  1458  (s.  X):  ACO  II.  iii.  1  ( 1935],  pp-39-'  *;  57-  y  88. 23;  132. 16;  201. 31;  201. 1 4;  ac8. 5;  ni.  1 9; 
327. 15;  230. 2;  243. 19;  159. 18;  a  senseless  iam  introducing  a  variant  al  p.  13a.  1  must  also  surely  be  read  the 
Same  way  (compare  the  iam  in  Livy  3.  At  p.  33. 8  and  243. 19  we  have  itt  alio  in  fuil.  While  the  copyist  of 
the  Medicean  evidently  did  not  recognize  the  abbrevjation,  those  of  the  two  Parisini  appatencly  did. 
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medieval.  The  ia  Manilius  variant  was  clearly  inserted  one  letter  too  early  in  a  text 
written  in  capital  script  without  word  división,  in  other  words  a  late  antique  rather 
than  a  Carolingian  copy.42  Not  surprisingly,  scholars  have  generally  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  oí'  assigning  such  variants  to  Victorianus  and  the  Nicomachi.  So 
Oakley,  concluding  that  their  editorial  performance  was  "notably  diligent  and 
scholarly,  and  well  merited  their  proud  subscriptions.”  So  too  Zetzel,  with  the  fol- 
lowing  conclusión:45 

Ihe  significant  facts  are  two:  that  the  correctors  did  consult  what  must  have 
been  a  manuscript  other  than  the  exemplar  from  which  their  copy  of  the  text 
was  taken,  and  that  they  did,  at  Icast  on  occasicm,  give  some  indication  (in  alio) 
that  they  had  done  so — Late  antique  manuscripts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain 
variants  at  all:  they  have  only  corrections  by  addition  or  expunction.  That  the 
emenders  of  the  iixst  decade  of  Livy  did  more  places  thom  in  a  difierent  class 
from  most  correctors. 

This  apparently  uncontroversial  claim  rests  on  two  dubious  assumptions.  First,  that 
the  variants  go  back  to  Victorianus  and  the  Nicomachi;  second,  that  they  formed  parí 
oí  the  emendatio  described  in  the  subscriptions.  To  take  the  second  first,  we  sawin  the 
last  chapter  that  the  subscription  cmendavi  normally  indicates  the  routine  correction 
of  a  newly  copicd  manuscript.  That  is  why,  as  Zetzel  rightly  says,  “late  antique  manu¬ 
scripts  do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  variants.”  If  correctors  had  consulted  more  than  one 
exemplar,  they  would  immeasurably  have  extended  and  complicated  their  labors. 
Instead  of  just  checking  that  the  copy  was  an  accurate  reproduction  of  its  exemplar 
(diflicult  and  time  consuming  enough  in  itself  if  done  conscientiously,  espedallyin  a 
prose  text),  they  would  have  been  faced  with  a  task  of  an  altogether  dill’erent  order: 
coilecting,  comparing,  and  adjudicating  between  variants. 

In  the  present  case  there  are  two  further  arguments  in  favor  of  conlining  the  correctors’ 
cmendavi  to  simple  correction.  In  the  first  place,  diere  is  the  fací  tliat  this  copy  was  made  for 
a  friend.  As  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  given  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  books  in  the  ancient 
world,  at  all  periods  but  espedally  in  late  antíquity,  this  was  a  favor  often  asked.  A p elogies 
for  delay  and  reference  to  tlie  speed  of  copyists  in  replies  to  such  requests  make  it  clear 
tliat  (as  we  might  expect)  people  normally  wanted  their  copies  as  soon  as  possible.'4  lo 
judge  from  Symmachus  s  apology,  Valerianus  was  getting  impatient  So  long  as  we  identiíy 
the  copy  behind  the  subscriptions  with  the  gift  to  Valerianus,  we  are  bound  to  assume  that 
Symmachus  asked  no  more  of  Victorianus  and  the  Nicomaclú  than  correction  agaínst 
exemplar.  Aiter  all,  both  letter  and  subscriptions  use  the  same  word:  emendatio. 

41.  The  final  MofAGRIPPAMbelongs  with  ENENIUS;  this  is  a  mistake  that  could  not  have  been  nudo 
if  the  words  had  been  written  separately. 

43.  Oakley  iyy?,  320;  Zetzel  tyiio,  46. 

44.  Auson.  Ep.  XXVII.  y,  p.  ;oi  Gieenj  Sido».  Ep.  v.  15.  i¡  Symm.  Ep.  i.  24  as  well  as  tx.  13. 
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In  the  second  place,  as  Zetzel  has  already  underlined,  the  locatíon  of  the  subscrip- 
tionsmakes  it  clear  that  each  book  had  already  been  completely  copied,  right  down  to 
theexplicits  and  incipits,  before  the  correctors  set  to  work,  As  the  nonsense  lines  that 
¿lose each  book  reveal  (cmendavi Nicomachus  Flavianus  Titi  Livii  ter  praefectus...  and 
the  líke),  cach  subscription  was  centrally  written  in  the  convenient  gaps  left  by  the 
copyjstbetween  the  body  of  the  text  and  theexplicits  and  incipits  of  successive  books. 
Book7  (e.g-)  evidently  closed  as  follows: 

cmendavi  Nicomachus  Flavianus 
TITI  LIVII 

ter  praefectus  urbis  apud  Hennam 
AB  URBE  CON  DITA 

Victorianus  v.  c.  emendabam  domnis  Symmachis 
EXPLICIT  LIBER  VII 

If  N  had  really  been,  as  Billanovich  called  it,  a  “text  prepared  by  the  Symmachi 
and  Nicomachi,”  we  should  expect  the  “preparatíon''  to  have  been  completed 
before  the  final  copy  was  made.  The  final  copy  would  have  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  usual  process  of  correction  in  any  case.  This,  not  some  undocumented 
‘preparatíon  *  is  what  the  subscriptions  attest.  The  very  fact  that  each  book  is  sep¬ 
ara  tely  subscribed  supports  the  natural  assumption  of  routine  book-by-book 
correction.43  If  successive  subscriptions  had  been  dated  exactly  (as  in  Víctor  of 
Capuas  New  Testament  or  Theodorus's  Priscian),  each  would  have  been  a  few 
dayslater  than  its  predecessor. 

As  for  the  marginalia,  there  are  a  number  of  obvious  transe riptional  errors, 
implying  that  they  have  been  copied  more  than  once  and  so  probably  late  antique 
rather  than  medieval.  Since  they  are  restricted  to  Bk  8,  one  of  the  books  subscribed 
by  theyounger  Flavian,  few  have  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  crediting  him 
with  any  that  look  late  antique.  There  is  in  fact  only  one  of  any  significance,  a  note 
on  8. 15. 7,  the  burial  of  the  Vestal  Minucia  in  337  b.c.  on  suspicion  of  being  anchaste. 
The  first  half  of  the  note  simply  paraphrases  Livy,  but  the  second  offers  a  leamed 
comment:4'’ 


I  am  astonished  [miror],  since  [Livy]  mentíons  her  burial,  that  he  neglects  to 
sayit  was  laid  down  in  the  Sibylline  books,  as  I  recollect  [ recolo ]  having  read  in 
actual  verses  of  that  date  in  Ptrlegon. 

4$.  As  ¡Jlustrated  by  the  many  “interim’’  subscriptions  Usted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

4¿  Minutia  virgo  Vestalis,  mundioris  [minutiam  cod.}  primo  ¡aspecto  cultas  max(quc) jlugitii  servo  accusante 
convida,  ad  portam  Collinam  viva  defoditur  locusque  Scehratus  ex  te  ca<m>pus  dictus.  miror  autem,  cum 
defossam  indicat,  amisisse  illumexlibris  Sibylltnis  hoc  esse  prneceptum,  ut  legisse  me  irt  ipsisapud  Flegontem 
temporis  úlias  versibus  recalo-.  Voit  1936, 315-10;  Zetzel  1980, 48;  Pecere  19815, 68}  Oakley  1997, 168. 
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The  author  oí'  this  note  is  remarkably  well  informed.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  \vere 
imleed  consulted  when  Vestal  Virgins  were  found  to  be  unchaste;-1 7  and  the  survjving 
excerpts  of  Phlegon,  a  freedman  ofHadrian  who  wrote  antiquarian  works  in  Cireek/* 
do  indeed  quote  Sibylline  Oracles,  no  fewer  than  four  of  them  {‘rom  at  least  two  diffw. 
en t  works,  two  complete  with  authenticating  acrostics  and  consular  dates.',',  Since  the 
note  in  M  focuses  on  the  ríame  of  the  place  where  Minucia  was  entombed,  we  shoulj 
probably  accept  Voit  s  sugestión  that  the  reference  is  to  Phlegon  s  lost  work  On  places 
iti  Rome  aiui  how  they  got  their  ñames.'0 

But  where  did  the  writer  get  bis  Information?  By  400  Phlegon  was  no  more  than  o 
ñame  in  the  Latin-speaking  West:  three  plainly  bogus  citations  in  the  Historia  Augusta 
and  two  in  Jerome  taken  over  from  earlier  sources.’1  No  one  will  believe  that  a  rtfth 
century  western  reader  ofLivy  simply  happened  to  "recair  ( recola )  so  recondite  yet  so 
apposite  a  passage  in  a  Greek  book  that  failed  to  survive  even  in  the  East.  This  is  no 
casual  recollection  by  a  reader.  k  is  an  excerpt  from  a  learned  work.  If  we  take  into 
account  the  elegant  word  order  and  metrical  clausulas, therc  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ultímate  source  is  an  antiquarian  work  in  Latín. 

Tlie  polemical  attitude  to  Livy  would  suit  the  age  of  Gellius.  But  the  aJfectation  of 
a  conversationai  manner  (legisse...  recalo,  miror)  suggests  a  work  with  literary  preten- 
sions  rather  than  a  scholady  monograph,  perhaps  a  speech  in  one  of  the  lost  parts  of 
Macrobiuss  Saturnalia.  In  what  survives  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  examples  of 
legisse...  metnini,  not  to  mentían  other  passages  where  interlocutors  are  represented 
(improbably  enough)  as  '‘rememberíng”  ( niemini ,  recordar)  the  countless  texts  they 
cite.''  As  for  miror,  one  Macrobian  interlocutor  is  “astonished"  (mirar)  at  Valerius 
Probus  s  ignorance  of  the  source  of  a  story  in  Vergil  and  “embarrassed”  ( mepitdct )  at 
a  similar  display  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Cornutus.’-1  And  two  more  are  repre¬ 
sentad  as  "astonished”  ( miror  again)  that  other  interlocutors  have  not  raised  certam 
issues.  We  shall  see  elsewhere  that  Macrobius  liked  to  spice  up  luis  dialogue  with  an 
occasional  note  of  polemíc.  But  there  are  no  such  formulas  in  Gclbus.*' 


47.  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  67.  3;  Plut.  Qüíiísí.  Rom.  Ss  =  Mor.  284B;  apparently  in  228,  216,  and  114  8.C.:  Parke  1988, 
196, 198, 205. 

48.  F.  Jaeoby,  FCrH  255;  sea  too  W.  Hansen  1996. 

49.  Diais  1890;  Jacoby,  FGrH  257,  F  36,  X;  F  37,  V.  1,  4;  Hansen  1990,  40-43,  SS-57,  126-37, 183-85.  hie 
Oracle  o»  the  secular  games  is  also  quoted  in  Zosimus  ti.  6  (see  the  notes  in  Paschoud  2000, 201-5)- 

50.  ritpi  xüv  ív'Píím)  TQnwv  sai  wv  ¿jjiKekX»ivTni  óvopátwv,  Sudas.v.  0Xlyiav;  Voit,  Pililo!.  91  (1930),  319- 

51.  Syme  1968, 60;  Courcelle  1969, 78  n.  146. 

$2.  Oakley  1997, 168.  There  are  traces  of  clausulas  in  the  note  on  8.  38. 7  (Oakley  1997, 168),  but  itis  )t*u 
summary  of  the  Livian  text,  with  no  rhetoric  and  no  citations. 

53.  ií.  2.  ió  (Symiuachus);  vii.  6. 15  (Flavian);  vu.  13. 11  (Cae ciña  Albinus);  ii.  7. 10  {memuii);  i.  4.  M  lul 
recordar)-,  vii.  5. 12  (si  frene  recordar). 

54.  Sal.  v.  22. 10;  v.  19. 3;  on  the  ignorance  Macrobius  (mistakenly)  ascribes  to  these  scholars,  see  J.  Rauk, 
CP  90  (t99S),  34S-S4- 

S$,  Sal.  iii.  3. 1;  iii.  14. 1.  ineiiiun  is  common  enough  in  Geilius,  but  of  reminiscences  by  the  author  and  ta» 
friends  rather  than  as  an  affeetation  oí”remembering”  long  lists  of  obscure  quotations.  And  no  sign  o! 
Macrobiuss  polemical  mirar. 


jf  Macrobiuss  SatumaJia  (ca.  430)  was  indeed  the  source  of  this  note,  that  would 

cencration  too  late  for  Flavian's  contribution  to  the  text  ofLivy.  Not  that  he  was  a 
ÍhoLrin  any  case,  as  we  have  already  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Saturnalia  is  just 
.e  sort  0f  text  we  would  expect  to  find  on  the  bookshelf  of  a  late  fiíth-  or  sixth-cen- 
_  reader  ofLivy.  The  other  marginaba  are  no  more  than  summaries  or  excerpts,  of 
W  ¡¡cholarly  valué.  A  single  example  will  suffice:  "this  was  the  first  trial  held  for  poi- 
nnina  at  Rome”  against  8.  18. 11,  simply  a  summary  of  the  chapter  in  question.  As 
*  el  rightly  remarks,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  a  commentary,  "ñor  would  they  be  of 
-  terestto  anyonebut  the  writer  himself.’’*  There  are  afew  marginaHaof  the  same  sort 
n  the  uncorrected  Veronensis,  some  interestingly  enough  in  Greek.1-7  These  are  in  fact 
'the  sort  of  jottings  an  owner  makes  in  the  margins  of  a  book  of  his  own  to  remind  him- 
selfof  points  of  interest. 

Noless  important,  Flavian  was  not  the  owner  of  N.  lf  we  identify,  as  we  surely 
mUst,  the  two  Symmachan  copies  of  Livy,  Flavian  simply  corrected  a  text  destined 
for  Valerianus.  The  fact  that  it  was  Valerianas  who  had  asked  Symmachus  for  a 
complete  Livy  in  the  first  place  argües  considerable  interest  in  Republican  antiq- 
uities.  Valerianus  is  a  better  bet  than  Flavian  for  the  earliest  stratum  of  marginaba 
andvariants  in  M. 

To  return  to  the  three  different  subscribers,  on  any  hypothesis  the  apparent  dupli- 
cation  of  attention  to  Bks  1-9  is  puzzÜng.  Why  (on  the  standard  interpretatíon)  d.d 
each  of  the  three  begin  again  with  the  first  decade?  lf  the  main  functíon  of  emendado 
was  tocorrect  copy  against  exemplar,  how  many  times  did  this  need  to  be  done?  lf  the 
objectof  the  enterprise  was  to  correct  the  whole  ofLivy  ( totius  Liviaiu  opens ),  why 
no.  move  on  to  the  second  and  third  decades?  This  is  surely  what  Valerianus  would 

havewanted. 

Tlie  standard  assump tion  that  the  later  correctors  continued  to  “improve  the  text 
by  collating  fresh  manuscripts  is  more  problematic  than  generally  supposed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme  that  amateur  critics,  deh  men  with  a  busy 
social  bfe,  careers,  and  estates  to  run,  would  collate  manuscripts  in  their  entirety  rather 
than  simply  check  problem  passages.  Second,  collating  manuscripts  should  not  be 
equated  straigh  t for wardly  with  “improving  the  text."  Systematic  collation  of  a  number 
of  manuscripts  (lf  only  for  key  passages)  will  provide  an  experienced  editor  with  use- 
ful  Information  about  the  nature  of  the  transmission.s*  But  collation  of  one  or  two  by 
anamateur  is  all  too  líkely  to  overwhelm  him  with  a  mass  of  trivial  variants.  Even  if  he 
is  fortúnate  enough  to  hit  on  a  superior  manuscrípt,  he  still  needs  the  knowledge  and 
expe rien ce  to  distinguish  its  superior  readings  from  its  errors. 


56.  Zeh*li98oj 48-49.  ,  ,  _ 

57.  Moinmsen  1909, 106-7;  for  a  píate  showing  one  of  the  Greek  scholia,  Grazia  Nistn  1982. 

58.  For  example,  Félix1*  reference  .0  the  mendosísima  'templaría  of  Martiaiius  Capella  may  rnean  tha  al 


.  1 .  1  1  .  _  i  . 
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As  already  remarked,  collating  manuscripts  and  weighing  variants  is  not  just  an 
extensión  of  correcting,  but  something  altogether  difieren t,  Many  of  M  s  variants  ar 
trivial.  For  example,  its  text  at  1. 15.  3  suggcsts  a  variant  ea  este  vota  for  cam  esse  volt,,, 
tatern  (or  vice  versa).  In  the  handful  of  cases  where  the  ¿a  formula  allows  us  tobe  sure 
which  was  the  variant,  Cilnio  for  Licinio  at  10. 5. 13  is  eertainly  right  while  Maniiius  f0r 
Mcncnius  at  4. 13.  <5  is  eertainly  wrong.  But  then  as  now  the  average  reader  seldom  had 
the  histórica!  knowledge  or  feel  for  style  to  make  authoritative  decisions  when  pre- 
sented  with  a  choice  between  variants  like  this  when  both  made  perfectly satislactory 
sense.  And  in  this  case  it  is  clear  that  no  such  decisions  were  made.  Ihc  reader  who 
quoted  these  random  variants  evidently  did  not  indicate  whether  he  preferred  the 
variant  to  the  original  reading. 

The  only  one  of  our  three  correctors  to  mention  another  exemplar  is  Dexter,  one 
belonging  to  his pareas  Clemcntianus.  Ifwe  make  the  traditional  assumption  that  our 
correctors  were  engaged  in  serious  collation,  it  becomes  natural  to  assume  that  one  of 
them  collated  Clementianuss  exemplar  throughout.  But  it  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
subscription  to  Bk  5.  Ñor  does  Dexter  claim  to  have  used  it  in  addition  to  another 
exemplar.  Ñor  do  either  of  his  fellow  correctors  claim  to  have  used  this  copy.  Indecd, 
the  very  fact  that  only  Dexter  mentions  it  suggests  that  the  others  did  not.  It  is  con- 
ceivable  (as  often  assumed)  that  Dexter  corrected  3  and  4  against  this  manuscript  as 
well  as  5,w  but  he  does  not  say  so.  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  it  contained  3  and  4, 
much  less  the  whole  of  the  Jirst  decade.  It)  like  the  Oxyrynchus  Livy  of  ca.  300,  it  was 
a  roll  rather  a  codex/0  it  will  have  contained  only  one  book.  Even  if  it  contained  more, 
the  assumption  that  either  Dexter  or  one  of  the  other  two  used  it  throughout  is  based 
on  the  prior  assumption  that  they  were  exploiting  all  manuscripts  available  to  them 
rather  than  (on  my  assumption)  just  checking  Valerianus  s  copy  for  obvious  errors. 
YVithout  any  specific  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  natural  inference  from  the  only 
evidence  we  have  is  that  1-4  and  6-9  were  simply  checked  against  the  exemplar  in 
Symmachus's  library.  The  presumption  is  that  Flavian  and  Dexter  used  only  this  exem  - 
piar  for  3-4  and  6-8;  and  that  Dexter  used  only  Clementianuss  exemplar  for  5. 

1  would  like  to  suggest  a  different  interpretation  of  the  three  subscriptions  based 
on  a  more  careful  examination  of  their  dates  and  interrelationship,  one  that  better 
explains  both  the  subscriptions  and  the  letter  to  Valerianus.  In  my  view,  the  three  cor¬ 
rectors  divided  the  tirst  decade  between  them  and  worked  slmultaneously.  If  so,  the 
probability  is  that  Dexter  used  Clementianuss  copy  while  (and  because)  Flavian  was 
using  Symmachus's. 

Ifwe  combine  the  evidence  of  the  letter  and  subscriptions,  we  can  date  Victorianuss 
work  between  ca.  400  and  Symmachus's  death  in  402.  What  of  his  two  colleagues? 
The  younger  Flavian  s  long  career  can  be  traced  from  a  proconsulship  of  Asia  in  382-83 


59.  Pecera  1986, 66,  argued  that  all  the  ia(in)  dittographies  derive»!  i’rom  Cleinentianus,  even  in  Bk  10. 

60.  So  too  in  all  probability  Syramachuss  complete  Livy. 


to  the  prefectura  of  Italy  in  431-32.'"  His  subscription,  which  is  only  found  at  the  end 
of  Bksd,  7/  and  8,  refers  to  a  third  tenure  of  the  urban  prefecture  (PVR).  According  to 
jUniodern  authorities,  he  was  PVR  in  392/4,  399-400,  and  408.  So  on  the  face  of  it, 
his  corrections  belong  in  408  (after  laying  down  office  he  would  have  described  him- 
self  asex-prefect,  ex  praejecto).  Sínce  Dexter  was  Flavians  son  (below),  his  corrections 
¡ye  generally  placed  a  generation  la  te  r 62  His  only  known  office  is  a  dty  prefecture  held 
¡n  thevicinity  of  43o.65 

But  these  later  dates  at  once  raise  a  problem.  Both  the  Flavian  and  the  Dexter  sub¬ 
scripto115  invariably  appear  above  and  before  Victorianus’s.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  not  just  scribbled  in  the  margin,  but  carefully  and  centrally  written, 
with  the  dignity  appropriate  to  the  subscribers  rank  (which  is  recorded  in  Pulí)  in  the 
gapsbetween  the  body  of  the  text  and  the  explicits  and  incipits  of  individual  books.M 

Itis  difficult  to  see  how  the  subscriptions  of  Flavian  and  Dexter  could  always  have 
preceded  Victorianus’s  unless  they  were  written  first.  It  is  theoretically  possible  that 
Victorianus  wrote  first  but  for  no  obvious  reason  always  chose  to  inscribe  his  ñame  in 
the  lowest  available  gap  between  books,  so  that  Flavian  and  Dexter,  though  writing 
later,  were  obliged  to  enter  their  ñames  above  his.  Yet  we  shouid  hardly  expect  such 
consisteney  in  the  utilization  of  these  gaps.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this 
invariable  sequence  is  that  Flavian  and  Dexter  wrote  before  Victorianus.  And 
Victorianus.  was  writing  between  400  and  402. 

As  for  the  assumption  that  Dexter's  corrections  represent  a  sepárate,  third  stage,  it 
shouid  be  noted  that  he  subscribes  Bks  3— s,  while  Flavian  subscribes  6-8.  That  is  to 
say,  the  son’s  subscriptions  precede  the  father  s  in  the  sequence  of  Livian  books.  Once 
agam,  it  could  be  that,  though  working  later,  he  simply  corrected  earlier  books.  But  if 
Flavian  worked  first,  we  have  to  wonder  why  he  left  3-s  uncorrected.  The  natural 
interpretation  is  eertainly  that  Dexter  corrected  3-5  before  (or  at  the  same  time  as) 
Flavian  corrected  6-8. 

According  to  his  subscription,  Flavian  was  prefect  of  Rome  for  the  third  time 
when  he  made  his  corrections.  Now  his  secotul  prefecture  (on  the  traditional  reck- 
oning)  fell  in  399-400,  to  be  precise  from  (at  any  rate)  6  June  399  till  8  November  400. 
That  is  to  say,  Flavian  was  in  office  as  prefect  at  exactly  the  time  Victorianus  set  to 
work.  It  would  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  if  Flavian  had  been  PVR  for  the  second 
time  when  Victorianus  wrote,  and  then  added  his  own  ñame  above  Victorianus  s  on 
some  later  occasion  when  he  happened  to  be  PVR  again,  for  the  third  time.  I  suggest 
that  the  prefecture  of  399-400  was  not  his  second,  but  his  third,  and  that  all  three 
wrote  their  ñames  in  sequence  as  part  of  the  same  operation  within  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year  400. 


61.  For  the  basic  faets,  PLRE  i.  345-47. 

6'..  Though  Bloch  1963,  zi6,  ailowed  that  “Dexter  helped  his  father';  so  too  Pecere  1986,  «5. 
63.  PLR£i¡,  357-58. 

64-  Zetzel  1980, 44;  Oakley  1997,  «67. 
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onlyreaüstic  way  to  Mcomplfah  thc  taSk  of  correcKng  so  massive  a  - 

was  torope  in as  manycorrcctom  as  pnss.ble.  I„  ,he  caseof  theírst  decade  Vid  ^ 
anu  thc  two  Nicomachi.  The  oniyothcr  conte*  in  which  we  encounter  vico, 
as  a  copyist  or  corrector  working for  the  eider  Flavian  (Ch.  X5)  It  ¡5  an  ex  n-  'UU" 
describe  hta  as  a  ".Henil  of  Symmachns  V  he  i!  noderl  ^ 
correspon  e„ce,  so  abundan,  forjust  this  periad.  He  ^  ^ u  a  “j  * 

ocre  whiling  away  his  le.sure  hours  than  as  a  profesional  acholar, 

Symmachus  to  do  the  reai  work.»  Note  the  way  he  datas  to  be  malta*  his  V 

t,0ni  *¡  L”Js  S/™-chus,”  as  if,  though  himself  of  senatorial  ra J  (v 

W3S  “T  r  ,n'eri0r  of Such  8r“dc“-  ^  began  and  finished  the  first  decade  1 1, 
own,  while  the  two  Nicomachi  helped  him  out  with  Bks  3-8.  h'S 

Clementianus'  is  usually  identified  as  Dexter  s  father .«  Yet  *  mighthave  expec*  a 
Symmachus  to  raen, ion  the  f.ct  somewhere  ifthe  younger  Flavian  had  a  brother  Id 
t  wcudd  be  disrespectfuily  unbaianced  for  Dexter  to  give  linnselí 

‘  '  7,7  ?™  fath"  ünl>'0,K  name  -">d  ™  títle. The  single  ñame  and iaek  of t„| 

S  suggest  that  Clementianus  tas  not  even  a  social  elud" 

much  lea  km.  In  late  antiquity  reiahonslup  terna  like  purear,  and  filw  £ 

otan  usad  m  an  extended  ««.Jtatrof.  friend  (or  jnstsomeone  of, besante  socid 
ass);  Jdm  ot  younger  Iriends;  and  pares  as  a  tero,  of  respect  for  those  „ho  were 
olderor  sénior.6  inviewof Dexter s  youth  (below),  the  natura,  inference  is  tíutnurrns 
s  snnply  a  respecta!  form  of  address.  In  tí»  coniext  Clementianus  is  perhap,  a 
tcacher,  another  protessional  scholar  engaged  to  assist  thc  aristocrats  (which  Juld 
explam  why  he  brought  his  own  copy  of  Livy). 

On  the  «vidence  of  the  subscr.pt.ons,  Victorianos  corree, cd  some  books  (,  a, ,) 
mnely  on  l„s  own,  bu.  received  help  6om  the  Nicomachi  for  tí»  others.  7Us  hypo 

Dext  ,7a  a„d  m'  "“h™5  ““  contributioin: 

Dexte, ,  4,  and  „  Flavian  6,  ,,  and  8.  No  ene  manuscrip,  preserves  all  the  subseñp. 

tions  and  wecannotexdudethepossibility  that  another  Flavian  orDextersubscriptión 

may  e  ost.  But  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  coincidenee  that,  (a)  of  the  three,  only 

^rr^r at  close  °f  au  n¡ne  bu°ks  ¡n  °,k  °r »°» <*< **  ***  -* 

the^eb0ik )tha,n°rnanl,S£rip>0&r‘'b“'haF|av¡anandaDextersnbscr.p,ionfot 

exe  n„7  77  °tahif  t>VO  C°“abüratc‘i  11  is  *°  assume  tha,  cueread  tí» 

exemp  ar  aloud  whde  the  otber  checked  the  copy  ¡n  the  usual  way.  As  we  have 

,  this  was  tí»  standard  way  of  corree, ing  copy  agalnst  exemplar.  Bu,  it  was 

labor  intensive  and  time  consuming.  A  faster  if  riskier  method  (as  any  experienced 


65-  “imi  de  Symmaque,"  Chastngnol  1961,  }23, 

66.  Su  (¡ni  de  Rossi  1849,328;  d  Pecere  1986,61. 

S  reward  tW  "Servi^ 10 

69-  hufititr,  veryfreque.it  m  Symmachus  in  the  Sense  •fcllowsemtor*  o 

70.  For teachen chandas 
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proofrwderknows)  is  for  one  person  to  read  the  copy  and  simply  check  the  exera- 
piar  himseltwhen  in  doubt.  In  view  of  the  bulk  of  text  to  be  covered  and  the  need 
for  speed,  this  may  be  what  Victorianus  and  the  Nicomachi  did,  perhaps  dividing 
books  and  each  correcting  his  own  part  separately.  This  might  explain  why  (like 
ihe  Lupicinus  and  Constantinos  subscriptions  to  Caesar  s  Gallic  Wur)  they  signetl 
their  ñames  separately.  In  any  case,  it  seems  olear  that  Victorianus  did  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  work,  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  the  two  aristocrats.  It  is  thus 
doubly  misleading  to  refer  to  the  result  as  a  "Nicomachean  edition."  It  was  in  no 
sense  an  edition,  and  the  Nicomachi  played  a  subsidiary  role. 

To  many  it  has  always  seemed  self-evident  thatit  was  the  paganism  of  the  Symmachi 
inJ  Nicomachi  that  drew  them  to  Livy.  Billanovich71  wrote  lyrically  of 


the  loving  preoccupation  bestowed  by  the  Symmachi  and  the  Nicomachi  on 
the  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  first  Decade,  which  was  treated  by  those  iast 
faithful  supporters  of  pagan  orthodoxy  as  íf  it  were  a  Bihle  which,  in  the  final 
stand  against  the  barbarians  and  the  converts  to  the  newfaith,  upheld  a  cult  in 
which  the  gods  seemed  as  indispensable  as  memories  of  the  fatherland. 

It  is  a  nice  thought  that  Symmachus  read  and  reread  Livys  stirring  narrative  with 
patrioücpride,  savoring  the  lists  of  prodigies  and  portents  and  encouraging  others  to 
do  the  same.  But  while  full  of  conventional  admiration  for  the  heroes  and  glories  of 
Rome,  his  knowledge  of  both  comes  from  the  rhetorical  rather  than  liistoriographical 
tradition,  and  his  main  sources  are  demonstrably  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus.72  His 
debt  to  the  latter  is  proved  less  by  verbal  parallels  than  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  the 
storiesin  question  in  exactly  the  way  they  are  categorized  in  Valerius  is  handbook,  as 
moral  exempla.73  Kroll's  careful  study  of  classical  texts  known  to  Symrnachus  found 
not  a  single  unmistakable  indication  that  he  had  read  Livy.  Ñor  Caesar  either,  despite 
owning  a  copy  of  the  Gallic  Wars  that  he  presented  to  his  Gallic  friend  Protadius/4 
Lack  of  verbal  echoes  does  not  in  itself  (of  course)  prove  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  to  find  many  traces  of  a  prose  writer  of  unre- 
markable  style.75  Yet  there  are  dozens  of  verbal  echoes  of  Livy  in  Ammianus,76  and 
JozensofSallust  (e.g.)  in  Symmachus.  On  the  criteria  that  establish  his  knowledge 


71.  Billanovich  193.,  199  (my  italics). 

72-  Kroll  1891, 17-21, 82-88. 

7J-  B.g.,where  Symmachus  mentions  Scipio  Africanus’s  indulgence  in  Grcek  dress  in  Sicily  during  the 
Hannibalic  War  (Or.  1. 16),  Kroll  cited  Livy  (29. 19. 12)  when  Valerius  Maximus  lists  the  story  in  a 
section  devoted  to  “famous  man  who  behaved  in  dress...  more  licentiously  than  national  custom 
Jjermitted”  {3. 6.1). 

~-l-  Kroll  1891,  80-82.  His  remark  to  Protadius  that  Caesar  ’will  tell  you  ail  about  the  origin,  geography, 
battles,  customs  and  laws  of  the  Gauls*  (Ep.  iv.  18)  need  not  argüe  any  great  familiarity. 

7S.  By  which  I  mean  no  more  than  that  Livy's  style  is  not  distinguished  by  siriting  tums  of  phrase  or 
memorable  epigrains,  like  (c.g.)  that  of  Sallust  orTacitus. 

76-  Collected  by  Fletcher  1937, 383-86. 
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ofTerence,  Vergil,  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  a  number  of  other  classics,  he  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  known  Livy  at  alL  Hiere  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  letters  that  sur- 
vive  in  such  abundance  from  the  last  decade  of  his  lite  to  suggest  a  rediscovery  jn 
Livy  of  the  religious  traditions  of  archaic  Reme.  Not  surprisingly  if  (as  the  sub- 
scriptions  to  Bks  7  and  8  suggest)  he  kept  his  precíous  copy  on  an  estáte  in  Sicily 
he  seldom  if  ever  visited.77 

k  is  the  same  story  with  Claudian.  His  later  poems  especially  are  full  ofreferences 
to  early  Román  history,  and  an  industrious  nineteenth-century  dissertation  tilled  fif. 
ty-sixpages  with  citations  from  Livy  and  the  Livian  epitomators,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  had  a  deep  firsthand  knowledge  of  Livy.  But  all  the  closest  parallels  are  with 
the  epitomators  (particularly  Florus)78  and  Valerius  Maximus 7*  The  only  case  where 
the  verbal  simiiarity  is  cióse  enough  to  suggest  knowledge  of  Livy  himself  comes,  sig- 
niiicantly  enough,  from  Bk  i.80  The  later  poems  regularly  portray  Alaric  as  a  second 
Hannibal,  witli  Stilicho  playing  by  turns  the  role  ofMarcellus,  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
Scipio.  But  Dewar  has  shown  that  Claudian's  principal  inspiration  here  was  actually 
the  Púnica  of  Silius."1  Symmachus  too  seems  to  have  known  Silius,  who  is  also  quoted 
a  number  of  times  byAusonius  andPaulinus  ofNola.82  Itisperhaps  not  surprising  that 
a  poetical  account  in  the  Vergilian  style  of  Rome’s  most  triumphant  recovery  from 
near  disaster  should  appeal  to  readers  living  in  the  shadow  of  Alaric.  I  am  not  (of 
course)  implying  that  Symmachus  had  never  read  any  Livy.  He  no  doubt  read  a  fewof 
the  early  books,  but  there  can  be  no  question  tbat  it  was  the  poets,  epitomators,  and 
rhetoricians  from  whom  he  derived  most  of  his  knowledge  of  Román  history. 

Servius  too  has  been  cited  as  an  early  fifth-century  pagan  reader  of  Livy.**  'Ihere 
are  indeed  almost  forty  citations.  But  very  little  of  the  older  material  in  the  Servian 
Corpus  is  the  fruit  of  Servius’s  own  reading;  the  Livian  quotations  in  particular, 
mostly  parallel  or  alternative  versions  of  the  Aeneas  saga  (no  fewer  than  fourteen 
from  Bk  1),  almost  certainly  go  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  tradition,  to  the  seo 
ond-century  Asper  at  lates t.  Some  at  ieast  of  these  citations  were  certainly  not  first¬ 
hand.  For  examplc,  on  Acn.  i.  241  Servius  claims  that  "according  to  Livy"  Aeneas  and 
Antenor  betrayed  Troy  to  the  Greeks.  There  was  indeed  such  a  tradition,  which 
Dionysius  attributes  to  Menecrates  ofXanthus.  But  it  is  not  in  Livy.'4'1  It  is  also  striking 

77.  On  the  evidente  of  the  correspondente  he  did  not  visit  Sicily  in  at  any  rate  the  last  few  deeades  of  his 
iife. 

7 8.  Claud.  Gil, i.  108,  r/i»ii  nocet  moles  (of  the  size  of  the  Román  Empire)  «  ipso  moles  exilio  fuit,  Flor,  ii.21. 
S¡  Claud.  Gel.  291  -  Flor.  i.  7. 17;  Cameron  1970, 133. 

79.  Claud.  Get.  140,  AUirccIhis  vina  docuit  (of  Hannibal)  -  MttrccUu*...Hdnntbalcin  v¡ná...pthsc  docuit, 
Val.  Max.  iv.  1. 7. 

So.  Claud.  Huiro/ 1.  i.  131  (conlemplu .. .  líber,  "firee  because  he  was  despised”)  -  Livy  1.  ¡ib.  7  ( contemptu ...  tulus). 

81.  Dewar  1994, 349-72. 

82.  Kroll  1891, 57  58;  R.  Creen  1991, 773;  and  1971, 49.  For  other  late  fourth-eentury  readers  of  Silius,  E.  L. 
Bassett,  Ctifiii.  Transí,  el  Gummi.  3  (Washington,  D.C.  1976),  3+3. 

83.  Sclunidt  1968, 229. 

84.  Dion.  llal.  i.  48. 3;  FGrli  769  F  3;  Erskine  iooj,  138. 
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sodevoted  an  antiquarian  as  Macrobius  never  cites  Livy.8S  The  author  of  the  HA 
'  <  so  far  as  to  deprecíate  Livy  as  untruthiul."  In  fact,  the  only  fourth-eentury 
^inswho  can  be  shown  to  have  read  Livy  are  those  with  a  professional  interest, 
h^torians  of  the  Republic  like  Eutropius,  Ruíius  Festus,  the  authors  of  the  so-calied 
O  o  sentís  Romanae  and  De  viris  i llustribus — and  Ammianus.  Then  there  is  the 
chohast  on  Lucan,  with  ten  quotations,  five  of  them  verbatim.87  Three  give  book 
uinbers,  following  a  curious  fe  ature  also  found  in  the  períochae,  which  count  Bks 
16  as  Bks  i-8  of  the  civil  war„88  Not  then  a  casual  reader,  but  a  scholar  who  con- 
sdenhously  consulted  specific  books  of  Livy  because  they  were  known  to  be  Lucans 
mamhistorical  source.89  When  Symmachus's  cultivated  Christian  friend  Protadius 
asked  him  for  Livy,  it  was  with  a  very  specific  agenda  in  mind:  studying  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  his  native  Gaul 90 

■The  explanation  for  this  lack  of  interest  in  an  otherwise  cultivated  man  like 
Symmachus  is  not  in  doubt.  History  as  such  never  really  formed  a  central  part  of  the 
culture  of  a  Román  gentleman.91  “Knowing”  Greek  and  Román  history  comprised 
little  more  than  the  ability  to  make  and  recognize  attusions  to  famous  stories,  above  all 
examples  of virtue  and  vice  "  Symmachus  was  not  unusual  in  acquiring  his  histórica! 
culture  in  the  school  of  the  rhetorician.  It  was  not  chance  that  only  the  most  moral- 
izingof  the  historians,  Sallust,  won  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Ñor  is  it  chance 
that  there  are  no  late  antique  scholia  on  Livy  (we  have  alieady  seen  that  the  occasiooal 
marginaba  in  M  are  readers’  jottings  rather  than  authentic  scholia). 

Paradoxically  enough,  in  the  age  of  Symmachus  and  the  Nicomachi  it  was  mainly 
Christians  who  turned  to  Livy,  but  as  a  historical  source  rather  than  a  elassie,  search- 
iug  for  evidence  that  the  pagan  past  was  as  full  of  disasters  as  the  Christian  present,  In 
the  case  of  Augustine  and  Orosius  there  has  been  a  tendeney  to  dogmatísm  one  way 
or  the  other,  most  ¡nsisting  that  they  used  only  Eutropius  or  an  epitome.  But  we  are 
not  entitled  to  generalice  from  a  few  passages  that  are  closer  to  Florus,  Eutropiuis.,  or 
the  Períochae  than  the  full  Livian  text.  The  best  way  to  search  so  long  a  text  would  be 
to  use  both,  discovering  from  the  epitome  which  parts  (if  available)  were  worth 
reading  in  full  (it  is  impor  tant  to  bear  in  mind  that,  outside  a  handful  of  major  librarles, 
few  poten tial  readers  are  likely  to  have  had  access  to  more  than  one  or  two  decades, 


íi.  This  would  not  be  incons.stent  with  the  criticism  of  Livy  implied  in  the  Phlegon  note.  Martünos 
ñames  Livy  as  an  illustration  of  history  as  opposed  to  fable  (v.  sso,  p.  193. 10  Willis),  butshows  no  other 

knowledge.  ,  ,  . 

86.  Syme  1991, 358-71, 451-58;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Livy  was  known  to  the  HA  (Ch.  20J, 

87.  fe  32a,  32b,  32c,  32d,  33,  33a.  34a.  392, 40, 4i.  I  am  assuming  that  the  surviving  s.  IX  scholia  go  back  to  a 
late  antique  commentary:  Zetzel  198»,  194-99- 

83.  ¡n  primo  libro  belit  aviiis  (fr.  32a)  -  per.  109,  qui  est  cívi/is  belli primus-,  it  is  immateml  whether  this  m- 
sion  goes  back  to  Livy  (Syme  1979, 407)  or  not  (Stadter  1972, 196-98). 

$9,  On  the  historical  sources  of  the  Lucan  scholia,  Rawson  1987,  «63-80;  Fantham  1987,89-96. 

90.  Ep.  iv.  18. 5;  36- 1- 

P«.  Holford-Strevens  1003,  Ch.  13.  ... 

91.  Marrou  1965, 405;  ips».  «3«-3S.  See  too  Ch.  1  (“Die  Ccschichte  in  derjugendbildung  )  m  Peter  1897. 
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perhaps  just  individual  books).”  Augustine,  for  example,  undoubtedly  used 
Florus  and  Eutropius,  but  in  a  number  of  passages  he  no  less  ciearly  gives  detaiis  íound 
only  in  Livy  hirnself.''''  The  same  applies  to  Orosius,  who  also  knew  Tacitus  at  lirst 
hand.  On  the  Vestal  Minucia  he  refers  with  Livy  to  the  place  where  she  was  executed 
not  mentíoned  in  the  surviving  periocha;'1 '  on  Pyrrhus  he  copied  some  detaiis  in  Livy 
7  verbatim;  hvo  ci Latióos  from  Bk  109  correspond  to  nothing  in  the periochae-,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  few  other  passages.9** 

Jerome  mentions  Livy  four  times,  directly  quotes  kom  one  of  the  later  books  (114) 
and  tells  three  historical  anecdotes  that  may  derive  from  Livy.97  When  discussing  the 
origins  0/  the  Lupercalia  in  495,  Pope  Gelasius  not  only  cited  Livy,  but  preciseiy  the 
"second  decade”  (Liutus  in  secunda  decade),  the  latestidentifiable  witness  to  files  11-20." 
A  much  earüer  (and  unpolemical)  case  of  a  Christian  reader  of  Livy  is  provided  by  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Epitome  ofBks  37-55,  in  a  "handsome  uncial  hand  of  the  firsthalf  ofthe 
third  century”  The  papyrus  was  reused  for  a  copy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  owner  wanted  to  be  able  to  read  both  texts.99 

According  to  E.  Lonunatzsch,  in  a  study  still  cited  by  historiaos  as  authoritative 
“But  for  the  activity  of  [Symmachus  and  the  Nicomachi]  we  would  have  almost  no 
original  Livy"100  If  by  this  he  meant  no  Livy  at  all,  that  is  puré  nonsense.  N  is  not 
known  to  have  reached  further  than  Bk  10,  and  we  have  the  fiill  text  of  a  fur  ther  twenty- 
five  books.  Furthermore,  while  in  the  case  of  many  classical  texts  we  have  no  xnanu- 
script  earlier  than  the  High  Middle  Ages,  in  the  case  of  Livy  21-45,  all  or  pait  of  no 
fewer  than  sixíiith-century  códices  have  actually  survived.  Our  primary  source  for  the 
en  tire  third  decade  is  the  Puteanus,  a  “superbly  calligraphic  uncial  of  the  oldest  type”; 
eight  books  carry  a  subscription  (unfortunately  anonymous  and  undated)  afllxed  at 
AveUino  (near  Naples),  no  doubt  (as  already  remarked)  on  some  aristocratic  estáte.11” 
As  for  the  íifth,  the  only  surviving  witness  is  yet  another  fifth-century  manuscript, 
now  in  Vienna.1"2  For  the  fourth  decade  we  have  the  Bamberg  and  Vahean  fragments 


93.  We  niight  llave  expected  to  tind  the  Penadme  preiixed  to  individual  books  of  Livy  as  a  son  of  table  of 
contents.  I11  tact,  theyseem  to  liave  reached  the  Muidle  Ages  in  thecompany  of  Florus,  as  shown  by 
Rceve  1988, 477-91,  and  its  seque!  1991, 453-83. 

94.  See  the  ful)  list  m  Hagendahl  1967, 650  -66. 

95.  Oros,  vi  i.  2  and  vi.  15  =  fr.  31-32  Weissenborn  and  Sehlesmger;  Oros.  ni.  9. 5  -  Livy  8. 15. 8. 

96.  Oros.  iii.  8. 1  -  Liv.  vii.  19. 1;  Oros.  v.  4  and  v.  11. 4-5  with  the  notes  in  Lippold  1976,*  cf.  too  ib.xxxvii. 

97.  Luebeek  1871, 201-3;  Hagendahl  19S8, 186, 187, 189,  218, 226;  add  Adv Jo v.  i.  41  -  Livy  8. 15. 7-8  on  the 
Vestal  Minucia  (F.  Münzer,  Phtlol.  92  [1937/8],  56  n.  31),  though  perhaps  vía  the  intermediar)1  el 
Sénecas  lost  De  matrimonio,  from  which  tliis  work  draws  much  of  its  erudition  (Hagendahl  :-,o  52). 
The  story  about  L.  Flaraumius  executinga  eondemned  man  at  a  banquet  m  Coinm. Matt.ii.  14 i*  ver- 
bally  much  closcr  to  Seneca,  Contr.  9.  2. 1-29  (esp.  1)  tlian  Livy  29.  43  (for  Jeromes  knowledge  of 
Seneca  rhetor,  Hagendahl  1958, 297). 

98.  Trac t.  6,  p.  601  Thiel  =  Cali.  Avell.  100. 12,  p.  457  Guenthsr. 

99-  P-  Oxy.  668;  CLA  ir.  208;  Roberts  1979, 10. 

100.  Lommatzsch  1904, 185,  quoted  with  approva!  by Wytzes  1977, 85. 

101.  CLA  v.  561;  Walters  and  Conway  OCT  3  (19*9).  vi-xí;  Bks  22  and  23  are  substribed  recognobi  ubi 
supra  (Mommson  1909, 150),  it,  24, 25  recagnabi  Abeílmi,  and  26, 28, 29  just  recogtwbt. 

CLAx.  1472;  Reynolds  1983, 214;  Pecera  1986, 62;  see  nowj,  Briseoe’s  Teubner  cdition  oí  1986. 


I  (R  and  V),  again  both  fifth-century;103  and  a  leaf  from  a  fifth-century  copy  of  Ble  11  has 
I  ntly  been  found  in  a  Coptic  monastery  in  the  Fayyum.IIHThere  is  not  the  rem otest 
teason  to  believe  that  any  of  these  manuscripts  were  inñuenced  by  the  "Nicomachean 
livy-  Given  their  date,  most  mus  t  have  been  copied  both  by  and  for  Chrisüans.  N  was 
not  even  the  only  early  fifth-century  copy  made  of  Bks  1-10.  If  it  had  perished  before 
generating  medieval  copies,  we  would  still  have  the  almost  exactíy  conte.nporary 
Veronensis,10*  not  to  mentíon  the  Oxyrynchus  fragment  from  Bk  t. 

Livy  was  neither  a  pagan  ñor  even  an  unusual  taste  in  fifth-century  Italy.  lo  quote 
another  purple  passage  of  Billanovich:106 

All  the  most  ancient  surviving  códices  [of  Livy]  seem  to  have  been  written  in 
Italy  while  the  Italian  eagles  were  beating  the  air  with  their  wings  for  the  last 
lime  at  Rome  or  at  Ravenna,  or  when  they  had  only  just  ceased  to  fly  anú  had 
finally  come  to  rest. 

lt  isalso  significant  that  none  of  these  manuscripts  go  beyond  Bk  4-5,  closingwith  fie 
final  defeat  of  Macedón  at  Pydna  in  167.  It  was  early  Román  history  peopie  wanted  to 
read  about,  the  myth  of  Rome  and  the  growth  of  Román  power.  It  is  surely  no  coinci- 
dence  that  this  surge  ofinterest  in  the  romantic  origins  and  greatest  triumphsof  Rorne 
coincides  with  the  rapid  decline  in  the  reality  of  Román  power  in  the  West.  It  is  not 
“pagan  orthodoxy”  but  the  romanticized  literarypaganismwe  encounterin  the  cultof 
Vergil  and  the  preoccupation  with  archaic  Román  religión  in  Macrobius.107  Ihe 
parallel  is  neatly  symbolized  in  the  luxury  Scripts  in  which  late  antique  Vergil  and  Livy 
manuscripts  were  copied:  capitals  for  Vergil,  uncíais  for  Livy.108 

The  reader  who  added  the  Phlegon  note  in  M  could  perfectly  well  have  been  a 
Christian.  It  was  not  just  pagaos  but  Christians  too  who  consoled  themselves  for  the 
defea ts  they  had  lived  through  with  the  victories  they  could  still  read  about.  The  early 
fifth-century  Veronensis  of  Augustine’s  City  of  God  may  have  been  produced  i.n  the 
same  scriptorium  as  the  Puteanus  of  Livy.109  As  for  the  assumpt  ion  that  Livy's  late  an- 
tique  readers  were  mainly  Román  aristocrats,  the  Gallic  aristocrat  Protadius  a 
Christian,  is  as  cióse  as  we  have  come.  We  have  even  seen  that  one  of  the  earliest 
owners  ofthe  Veronensis  of  Livy  was  a  Greek-speaker. 

The  reason  Symmachus  had  his  celebrated  copy  made  was  mundane  enough. 
A  friend,  knowing  that  Symmachus  owned  a  complete  Livy,  had  asked  for  a  copy. 


.0 3.  CLA viiL  1028;  i.  57;  L.  Traubc,  Abhandl  Bay.Akid HuL  Ki.x 4  (1909),  $-»9;  Reynolds  1983,  212-13. 

104.  Bravo  and  Griflin  >988, 447-511  (with  tav.  1-4). 

105.  The  Veronensis  now  has  only  fragments  of  3-6,  but  no  doubt  originally  contained  the  whole  fas  t  decade. 

106.  Billanovich  1951,  '99!  E.  A.  Lowe,  CLA  4  (>94?),  xv;  H.  Bloch,  Speculum  as  (>9So).  >78-79- 

10-7.  It  may  be  that  the  Veronensis  of  Livy  and  the  Veronensis  of  Vergi!,  palimpsested  together  in  the 
eigbth  century,  originally  formed  part  of  the  same  aristocratic  library. 
ws.  As  pointed  out  by  Lowe,  CLA  4,  xv.  “The  new  fragment  of  Bk  n  is  also  in  a  Ene  uncial. 

109-  So  Lowe  m  CLA  4  (1947),  49*. 
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Tita  initiative  carne  from  Valerianus.  Symmachus’s  role  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
having  the  copy  made  (a  comraon  gesture  ainong  those  with  weli-stocked  librarles) 
and  the  Nicomachi  did  no  more  than  correct  a  few  books  of  this  copy,  an  essential  parl 
in  the  production  of  a  reliable  text  and  no  doubt  eificientlyexecuted,  butscarcely  “res 
toration"  (Billanovich’s  term). 

Z:  THE  YOUNGER  FLAVIAN's  THREE 
CITY  PREFECTURES 

On  my  interpretación,  the  three  subscribers  worked  not  consecutively  but  sunul- 
taneously  on  the  text  of  Livy.  As  akeady  remarked,  fbr  this  to  have  been  possible  the 
prefecture  Flavian  held  in  400  must  have  been  his  third,  not  his  second.110  It  remains 
to  show  that  tlüs  is  possible,  by  reexamíning  the  chronology  of  Flavians  three  urban 
prefectures,  hitherto  dated  to  391/4, 399-400,  and  408.  The  matter  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  une  ofthem  was  held  during  the  period  of  Eugenius ’s  usurpación  (  392-94) 
and  so  subsequently  cancelled. 

It  is  from  a  letter  of  Symmachus  tliat  we  learn  about  tlie  prefecture  held  under 
Eugenius  (392-94),  and  the  one  in  399-400  can  be  pinned  down  by  five  dated  laws."1 
But  the  evidence  for  the  prefecture  hitherto  assigned  to  408  is  far  weaker  than  gener- 
aíly  recognized:  a  single  law  (C/ ii.  15. 1)  that  is  agreed  to  be  in  error,  the  only  question 
being  how  best  to  correct  the  error.  The  addressee  of  this  law,  dated  to  z 9  November 
408  (Basso et  Philippo  comulibus),  isFlaviauo p(raefecto) p(raetorio).  Butanother  man, 
Theodorus,  is  securely  and  continuously  attested  aspraetorian  prefect  ofltaly  by  some 
twenty  laws  between  September  408  andjanuary  409.  So  one  element  at  least  must  be 
incorrect:  either  the  office  or  the  year.  The  office,  according  to  Seeck,  who  "corrected" 
PP  to  PVR  and  turned  an  impossible  praetorian  prefecture  into  the  third  urban 
prefecture  attested  by  the  Livy  subscription.  Both  Chastagnol  and  PLRE  tbllowed 
him,  without  indicating  that  there  could  be  either  a  doubt  or  an  alternative. 

Yet  the  moment  we  consider  the  possibility  that  the  year  might  be  in  error,  an  allbut 
compelling  alternative  suggesls  itself.  It  was  Seeck  hirnself  who  documented  the  differ- 
en  t  sorts  of  confusión  that  occur  among  the  consular  datings  of  imperial  laws,  and  ¡n  this 
case  there  is  an  obvious  and  easy  potencial  source  of  confusión,  an  example  of  what  he 
called  “supplemented  consulships"  ('erganzte  Konsulate”).  Up  till  410  the  two  consuls 
ofeach  year  were  always  proclaimed  together  as  a  pair,  even  when  the  empire  was  divi  de  d 
between  a  plurality  of  emperors.112  From  411  the  western  and  eastern  courts  began  to 


uo.  Riere  is  one  other  possibility,  whieh  I  mention  for  the  sake  of  compleleuess:  III  in  the  subscription 
couid  be  an  error  for  II.  Two  of  tiie  three  Latín  dedieations  for  Praetextatus  ( CiL  VI.  1778-79)  cali 
him  PPO II,  when  we  know  that  he  held  the  oifice  only  once  (Chastagnol  1962, 177-78). 
ni.  Symm.  Ep.  vii.  104;  PLRE  i,  346. 

112.  Seeck  1919, 88-96;  Camerún  m  CLRE 13-16. 

113.  Not  from  395  or  399,  as  hitherto supposed;  CLRE  16-17. 


píoclaim  one  cónsul  eacli,  neither  waiting  for  the  other.  Since  the  dissemination  of  the 
new  consular  ñames  got  slower  and  slower  as  the  century  progressed/w  it  was  often  not 
óU  quite  late  in  the  year  that  the  ñame  of  the  new  eastern  cónsul  was  added  to  the  con¬ 
sular  dating  formula  of  western  documents.  Till  then,  laws,  prívate  documents,  and 
úiscriptions  alike  wouid  be  dated  by  the  ñame  of  the  local  cónsul  alone,  or  (more  fully) 
by  his  ñame  followed  by  the  formula  “and  whoever  shall  have  been  proclaimed'  i  et  q¡¡  1 
nuntiatus  fuerit).  The  Theodosian  compilers  did  their  best  to  elimínate  such  provi¬ 
sional''  formulas  in  laws  they  included  in  the  Code,  retroactively  adding  the  second 
líame  on  thebasis  of  consular  lists.115  But  they  worked  hastilyand  often  made  errors. 

CJ  ii.  15. 1  must  fall  under  suspicion  of  suffering  this  corruption,  For  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  if  the  law  had  originally  been  dated  just  Basso  consolé,  the  compilers 
wouid  not  have  known  whether  to  supplement  Basso  et  Philippo  (408)  or  Basso  et 
Antiocho  (431).  If  the  date  were  in  fact  431,  the  heading  p(raefecto)  p(raeíorio)  could 
stand  and  all  wouid  be  well,  since  Flavian  was  indeed  praetorian  prefect  in  431.116  It  ■$ 
hard  to  believe  this  a  coincidence.  It  should  be  added  that  C/  ii.  15.  1  concerns  the  priv- 
ileges  of  imperial  estates,  not  an  area  that  wouid  normally  concern  the  PVR,  whose 
authority  was  limíted  to  the  City  of  Rome  and  its  environs  to  a  radius  of  100  miles. 
'Ihere  is  obviously  a  strong  case  for  correcting  the  year  rather  than  the  office,  in  which 
case  the  evidence  for  Flavians  urban  prefecture  in  408  simply  vanishes. 

We  are  left  with  the  prefectures  of  392/4  and  399-400.  The  two  surviving  dedica- 
tionsare  unhelpful:  onein  Rome  (AE 1934, 147)  ffomastatue  toArcadius,andso  later 
than  383;  and  another  fromNaples  (1LS  8g$s)  recording a  second  prefecture,  unfortu- 
nately  undatable.  But  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  399-400  should  be  his  second 
0^92/4  his  first.  I  suggest  that  Flavian  was  first  appointed  prefect  in  389/ 90. 

Here  is  the  relevant  parí  of  the  Fasti  of  the  prefecture  of  Rome  as  currently 


established: 

Pinianus 

14  Feb.  385-8  Feb.  387'17 

Julianos 

387/8  (under  Maximus) 

Víctor 

388/9 

Albinus 

17  June  389-24  Feb.  391 us 

Aiypius 

ujune  391 

Plulippus 

39» 

Flavianus 

391/4 

114,  The  evidence  is  assembled  in  CLRE  16-35. 

US-  Seeck,  Rtgeslen  88f.¡  cf.  CLRE  77*79. 

lid,  Securely  attested  in  office  between  29  April  431  and  24  March  431:  PLRE  1. 246.  The  sanie  suggesticn 
was  already  made  bricfly  in  another  context  by  Demandt  and  Brummer  1977, 495. 

117.  For  Pinianus  s  dates  and  the  sequence  of  his  four  predecessors  see  Marü’nez-Fazio  1972,  summariied 
byVera  1978, 48-54:  Bassus  (382-83);  Aventius  (383-84);  Symmachus  (spring384-summer/autumn 
385)5  Sallustius  (summer/autumn  385-June  386)3  Pinianus  (June  386-Sepiember387). 

118.  The  law  that  bears  this  latter  date  (Cod.  Thtod.  16. 10.  io)  actually  addresses  Albinus  as  P  PO,  an  office 
that  he  is  not  otherwise  attested  as  holding  and  that  was  in  addition  held  by  the  eider  Flavian  at  this 
time  ( CLRE  655).  It  seems  inevitable  to  correct  the  office  to  PVR  (so  already  Tillemont). 
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The  prefecturas  of  Pinianus,  Juiianus,  Albinus,  Alypius,  and  Flavian  are  all  securely 
fixed  by  legal  or  literary  sources.  But  che  dates  suggested  for  Víctor  and  Philippus  are 
purely  conjectural. 

Fl.  Philippus  is  known  from  four  inscriptions.  Three  (p.  49)  record  his  restora 
tion  of  a  nymphaeum  while  urban  prefect;  the  other,  very  fragmentary,  runs  around 
the  base  of  a  column  that  originally  stood  not  far  from  the  altar  of  the  Basílica  0f 
S.  Paolo  fu  orí  le  mura.119  in  Chastagnols  gcnerally  accepted  restoration  the  rele- 
vant  part  runs  as  follows:  nótale  X[III  Kal.  Dec.  post  consulat(um)  D.N.]  Valentín  [¡J 
ani  lili  et  Neoteri  v.c administrante  Fl.  Filippo,  v.[c.  pmej(ecto)  urb(is)].  Valentinian 
lili  and  Neoterius  were  the  consular  pair  for  390,  so  the  postconsulate  of  this  ycar 
would  be  391.  But  there  are  serious  objections.  The  formula  administrante X  would 
fit  a  city  prefect  well  enough,  but  is  also  íound  of  other  oficiáis,  and  it  is  normally 
the  architect’s  ñame  that  we  iind  at  the  bottom  of  a  column  inside  a  church.120 

More  importan^  the  year  is'  impossible.  Postconsulates  were  not  uscd  randomly 
whenever  a  man  could  not  remember  the  current  consuls.  They  are  found  early  Jn  the 
year  in  places  where  news  of  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  is  wby  they  are 
particularly  comnton  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  cut  oíTby  the  mare  clausum  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.121  Furthermore,  a  study  of  the  two  sites  where  we  have  a  substantial  body 
of  evidence— Egypt  and  the  city  of  Rome — has  shown  that  postconsulates  were  used 
uniformly:  that  is  to  say,  the  postconsulate  was  superseded  by  the  new  formula  once  it 
arrived.112  This  is  certainly  true  of  Egypt,  and  if  there  are  a  few  exceptions  at  Rome, 
they  are  normally  prívate  epitaphs,  erected  by  people  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  consult  up-to-date  oficial  sources.  We  have  no  fewer  than  eighteen  inscnptions 
from  Rome  dated  to  391,  and  not  one  is  dated  by  the  postconsulate  of  390.  And  since 
the  case  under  discussion  concems  a  major  new  public  buildingin  Rome,  a  postcon¬ 
sulate  would  be  altogether  incredible. 

Chastagnol  thought  the  fact  that  the  consular  ñames  were  in  the  genitivo  pointed 
to  the  formula  post  consulatum.  It  is  true  that  the  ablativo  followed  by  cansulibus  was 
the  standard  formula;  but  consulatu  followed  by  the  genitive  (first  attested  in  338)  was 
also  common.12* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dedication  ofS.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura 
took  place  not  in  391,  but  in  390.  liso,  Philippus  cannot  then  have  been  PVR,  since 
Albinus  was  still  in  office.  Whatever  part  he  played  in  the  dedication  must  have  been 
in  some  other  capacity. 


119.  ILCV  1857  =  ¡CUR  n.  s.  II.  477S,  with  Chastagnol  «966, 428-32  =  1994, 309-  27  (with  píate). 
i2D.  Pietri  1976, 515-16. 

111.  Canieron  in  CLRE  77-84;  even  Seeck  went  senously  astray  on  the  matter  of  postconsulates. 

122.  SeeCLRE}o~}}i6s~66. 

123.  Presumabiy  in  imitation  of  the  standard  Greek  formula  únanla  followed  by  the  genitive;  CLRE  63, 
and  for  a  eolieotion  ofexamples  from  ILClrsee  Diehls  índex  to  vol.  3,220-221. 
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As  for  Víctor,  he  dedicated  a  statue  to  ’lheodosius  while  in  office  (!LS  1945)/  that 
is  to  say  between  379-87  or  388-92.12'1  No  fewer  than  fourteen  prefects  are  already 
attested  between  379  and  387.  So  388/89  and  391/92  iook  more  promising,  though 
391  /91  would  be  excluded  if  Ammianus,  who  mentions  Victor's  prefecture,  published 
by  390  (p.  63a)-  Since  Flavian  was  undoubtedly  PVR  under  Eugenius  some  time  tlur- 
ing  theperiod  392-94,  it  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  he  was  also  prefect  in  39i/92-12'  But 
given  the  prevalence  of  very  short  tenures  (at  least  six  and  perhaps  eight  in  the  three 
years 380-82),  Juiianus,  Víctor,  and  a  first  prefecture  for  Flavian  could  all  be  squeezed 
ir  to  388/9* 

This  would  have  two  advan  tages  over  the  current  sequence.  First,  it  would  nake 
the  younger  Flavian's  prefecture  coincide  exactly  with  the  eider  s  promotion  to 
quaestor  sacri  palatii  (388-89).  It  would  have  been  a  precocious  promotion,  but 
Júnior  had  already  held  the  proconsuiship  of  Asia  in  382-83.  After  a  proconsulship 
the  logical  next  step  for  an  aristocrat  with  a  father  in  high  places  would  have  bien 
the  prefecture  of  Rome.  Second,  it  provides  a  better  explanation  of  a  letter  of 
Symmachus  to  Rufinus  about  the  recent  promotion  of  Júnior  to  some  post  unspec- 
jfied,  clearly  implying  that  Rufinus  had  had  a  hand  in  the  promotion.126  The  stan¬ 
dard  assumption  is  that  this  refers  to  his  appointment  to  the  proconsulate  of  Asia  i  n 
383.  ¡But  in  383  Rufinus  was  a  minor  civil  servant  ¡n  the  East;  it  is  unlikely  that 
Symmachus  even  knew  him  then  (Ch.  17. 2).  It  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  Symmachus  was  writing  to  him  as  magister  officiarum  at  Theodosius’s  court  at 
Milán  in  389/91,  in  which  case  the  post  in  question  could  be  identiñed  as  Júnior  ’s 
first  urban  prefecture.  The  fasti  of  the  urban  prefecture  between  387  and  400  could 
then  be  reconstituted  as  follows: 


Juiianus 

387/8 

FlavianusI 

388/9 

Víctor 

388/9 

Albinus 

June  389-Feb.  391 

Alypius 

June  391 

ElavianusII 

392/4 

Basilius 

395 

Andromachus 

395 

Florentinus 

395-97 

Lampadius 

398 

Félix 

398 

Laetus 

398-99 

Flaviatius  III 

June  399-Nov.  400 

Protadius 

400/401 

124,  Chastagnol  1962, 232. 

125.  Note  however  the  case  of  Oríitus,  PVR.  from  353  to  355  and  then  again  from  357  to  359. 

J2¿.  “I  would  commend  my  son  Flavian  to  you  if  he  had  not  already  been  summoned  (uccíms)  on  jour 
wishes,"  Symm,  Ep.  iii.  89. 
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The  one  solid  piecc  of  evidence,  not  lightly  to  be  brushed  aside,  is  the  subscripta 
that  formed  our  point  of  departure,  with  íts  olear  implication  (domnis  Symmachis) 
that  Flavian's  third  prefectura  fell  before  Symmachus  s  death  in  402, 

The  jolnt  enterprise  of  the  two  Nicomachi  and  Victorianus  belongs  in  400,  before 
Symmachus’s  letter  to  Valerianus  (which  implies  that  the  business  of  correction  liad 
begun)  and  while  Flavian  was  still  PVR — what  we  may  now  regard  as  his  third  ten 
ure — between  6  June  399  and  (at  least)  8  November  400. 127 

The  referente  to  Hennain  the  subscription  to  Bk7 locates  the  subscribingin.  Sicily 
Strictlyspeaking,  the  prefect  of  Romewas  notsupposed  to  leave  Rorae  whilein  olfite 
But  such  a  technicality  is  not  iikely  to  have  bothered  a  man  of  Flavian's  well- docu¬ 
mentad  arrogance,  and  the  absence  of  letters  from  Symmachus  proves  nothing  in 
itself.  The  subscriptions  to  Bks  7  and  8  are  indisputable  evidence  that  at  some  point 
during  his  tiiird  tenure  (whenever  dated)  he  did  visit  both  Henna  and  (as  we  shall 
see)  Sciacca  as  well.  It  would  not  have  been  worth  writing  if  he  went  on  a  shorttrip,  In 
thisconnectionitmaybeworthdrawingattentiontothefact  that,  during  his  prefecture, 
Flavian  was  yet  again  embroüed  in  a  scandal,  this  time  embezzlement.13*  He  may  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  absenting  hiraself  from  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  lt 
may  have  been  on  his  retum  from  this  very  trip  that  he  brought  back  from  Henna  the 
boolts  of  Livy  that  Symmachus  had  ready  to  give  Valerianus. 

This  briugs  us  to  the  puzzle  of  the  inscription  to  the  statue  rehabilitating  the  eider 
Flavian  in  431  (ILS  2948).  The  duvnialio  menioriue  that  followed  his  death  in  394  was  soon 
lifted,  and  his  career  up  to  his  Service  under  Eugenius  resto  red.  But  he  couíd  not  be  given 
back  the  honors  corderred  by  the  usurpen  Thus  no  mention  ofhis  cancelled  consulate  for 
394.  The  younger  Flavian  was  in  the  same  position.  He  had  lived  in  disgrace  from  394  to 
January  399,  after  which  he  too  could  redaim  his  pre-Eugenian  careen  The  puzzle  is  that 
the  younger  Flavian  (now  praetorian  prefect),  instead  of  being  credited  straightforwardly 
with  his  two  legitímate  urban  prefecturas,  is  styied praefectus  urbi saepius.  For  O'DonneU 
the  saepius  was  “merely  a  bit  of  boastíng"  to  suggest  to  “the  unwary  reader"  that  the 
number  of  Flavian’s  urban  prefectures  "was  larger  than  three.”Ul|í  This  is  certainly  mistaken. 
But  not  even  the  standard  ejcplanation  dial  this  was  a  "tactful”  way  of  glossing  over  the 
“embarrassment”  of  his  prefecture  under  Eugenius  wíli  do.  The  protocol  for  offices  held 
under  usurpers  was  weU  estabüshed  and  invariable:  they  were  simply  ignorad. 

The  formula  is  not  in  fact  unique.,w  Silvio  Panelera  published  a  dedication  of 
Manilius  Rustieran  us,  praetorian  prefect  under  Maxentius,  that  describes  the  emperor 
as  [arnsu/í)  saepius.1'1  For  a  variety  of  reasons  Panciera  identified  the  consulate  as 


117.  The  tenure  oí  his  successor  Protadius  eannot  be  tixed  with  any  precisión:  Chastagnol  1961, 154; 
PIRE  1. 7Si. 

11J).  Symm.  Ep.  vu.  96. 3  (with  Callus  note),-  Vera  1981, 261. 

1  ay.  O'DonneU  1978, 131.  Ibero  would  have  been  little  point  in  such  a  boast,  since  (as  we  shall)  no  one  ever 
held  more  than  throe  urban  prefecturas. 

130.  "totalmente  anómalo,”  according  to  Vera  1983, 37. 

131.  Pandera  1992, 299-63  at  254-57. 
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jyíaxentius’s  third  in  310, 1,3  citing  the  parallel  of  L.  Egnatius  Víctor  Lollianus,  described 
,n  two  of  six  parallel  dedications  as  procónsul  of  Asia  “often"  (mftáicis).  'Ihe  other 
fbur  all  specify  that  he  was  procónsul  for  thrce  years.  The  three  Greek  dedications  all 
express  this  three-year  tenure  in  difiere nt  terms,133  and  TtoXVáKtt;  was  apparently 
thought  ofas  a  fourth  variation.13'’  The  common  idiom  semel  et  saepius,  iterum  et  sae- 
pius  suggests  that  saepius  =  three  times  was  in  line  with  ordinary  usage.I3S 

So  there  was  nothing  actually  anomalous  in  the  formula  saepius  taken  by  itself. 
Honetheless  it  was  portentously  rare,  and  itis  hard  to  doubt  that  in  socarefully  worded 
a  Jo  cu  m  en  í  Flavian  employed  it  advisedly.  There  was  (I  suggest)  a  particular  reason 
he  resented  the  loss  ofhis  third  prefecture.  In  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  the  Western 
b‘mp«re  only  one  man  held  three  legitímate  urban  prefectures,  Anicius  Acilius  Glabrio 
Faustus  (421/23;  42S;  42S/37).  No  one  ever  held  more,  Glabrio  Faustus’s  third 
prefecture  fell  at  a  date  unknown  between  425  and  437.  There  is  a  slightly  more  than 
cven  chance  that  it  fell  before  rather  than  after  the  rehabilítation  of  tire  eider  Flavian, 
in  September  431.134  In  the  thirty  years  between  then  and  400  only  two  men  had 
cqualed  Flavian’s  record  of  lwo  prefectures.  And  of  course  Flavian  had  the  prívate  sat- 
isfaction  ofknowing  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  history  who  had  really  been  PVR 
three  times.  Tliis  privilege  was  taken  from  him  at  a  stroke  by  the  third  legitímate 
prefecture  of  Glabrio  Faustus.  Flavian  could  not  claim  equality  by  openly  styling  him- 
sclfPVR  III,  and  yet  was  naturally  reluctant  to  be  content  with  the  now  outclassed 
PVR  II.  So  he  compromised  with  the  rare  formula  saepius,  implying  three  (or  even 
more)  tenures  without  actually  saying  so. 

Itis  often  held  that  Dexter  was  Flavian’s  nephew,  son  of  the  Clementianus  he  refers 
to  as  hisparens,137  more  probably  (as  we  have  seen)  a  professional  scholar  in  his  employ. 
Although  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  thesis  here  advanced,138 1  should  like  to  rcturn 
to  Seeck’s  view  that  Dexter  was  Flavian’s  son.139  This  is  surely  the  most  natural  expla- 
nation  of  the  fact  that  the  only  two  sources  to  mention  him  do  so  in  such  dose  con- 
nection  with  Flavian.  First  ILS  2948,  Dexters  dedication  of  the  monument 
rehabilitating  the  eider  Flavian,  “best  of  grandfathers”  (avus  optimus ),  "in  honor  ofhis 
son  Nicomachus  Flavian.”  Such  a  dedication  would  come  more  naturally  from  a  son 

132.  Chastagnol  1993,  856-59,  argueii  that  the  Maxentius  dedication  dates  from  when  he  was  bis  cónsul 
butdesignated  for  a  third  term;  he  explains  the  Lollianus  xoXMmg  the  same  way.  Against,  Panciera 
aooé,  1141. 

133.  KRT&id  ¿t¿jv -rpiwv,  tó  7’ and  f  iñ  Tpírre?  {ter  in  the  one  Latín  dedication;  A£  1923, 4')i  htschrifien 

van  Ephesas  vii.  1. 31641  iii.  664A;  iiL  664  (for  fuller  rcferenccs,  Panciera  1992, 255). 

1 34-  AE 1902,  244  (from  Miletus);  AE 1996, 1480  (from  Aphrodisias). 

13S  0 LD  s.  v.  satpe  1.  In  Cicero,  Alt.  407E.  1  and  407F.  1,  saepius  "seems  to  mean  no  more  than  Herum’ 
Shackleton  Bailey,  vol.  6, 1967, 278. 

136.  Ifso,  then  Faustus’s  thrce  tenures  would  fall  within  a  decade,  an  exact  parallel  to  my  suggested  recon- 
struction  of  Flavian's  three  prefectures. 

13 ?■  So  Chastagnol  (1962, 144)  and  PLRE  ii,  357;  303;  Pecere  1986, 65. 

138.  Dexter  could  just  as  easily  have  corrected  inanuscripts  with  his  únele  as  his  father, 

139-  Sceck  implausibly  daimed  that  the  younger  Flavian  married  twice¡  against,  Chastagnol  1962, 
239-40. 
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than  a  nephew.  Tlicn  there  are  the  Livy  subscriptions,  which  (on  tbe  most  natural 
interpretación)  show  them  working  together  in  a  domes  tic  context. 

Given  a  date  of  ca.  387  for  Flavian's  marriage,  Dexter  would  have  been  no  more  iban 
twelve  or  thirteen  in  400,  which  would  square  nicely  with  the  fact  that,  while  Flavian's  ranl- 
is  íulíy  reported,  Dexter  gives  lúmself  no  more  than  the  courtesy  title  v.  c.l4ü  Buthe  would 
have  been  quite  oíd  enough  at  any  rate  to  act  as  a  reader.  Renaíssance  printing  houses 
employed  children  as  readers;  Plantin  used  his  own  daughters,  but  only  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  on  grounds  of  decency,  The  great  Henil  Estienne  “had  begun  to  correct  Greek  texis 
as  a  teenager,  working  with  his  father  on  the  proofs  of  Robert  s  edition  of  Dionysius  of 
Hahcarnassus.”141  At  least  four  other  subscriptíons  in  our  manuscripts  are  the  wurk  of 
schoolboys  (Ch.  12.6).  So  much  for  the  view  that  "the  Symmachi  and  the  Nicomadu . . .  led 
the  way  in  the  recensión  of  texts."  Ali  we  have  is  a  gentleman  and  a  small  boy  whíling  away 
a  few  idle  days  proofreading  a  copy  of  a  fe  w  books  of  Livy  beforc  giving  it  to  a  friend, 

The  subscription  to  Bk  7  localizes  Flavian's  work  ‘‘in  Herma'  ( apuci  ¡-íennam), 
while  the  subscription  to  Bk  8  ofFers  apud  Term.,  that  is  to  say  T(h)erm(as).  The  latter 
is  usually  either  ignored  or  dismissed  as  no  more  than  an  error/42  but  there  were  in  fact 
two  spa  towns  of  that  ñame  in  Sicily:  Thermae  Himeraeae  (modern  Terinini  lmeresi) 
near  Himera;  and  Thermae  Selinuntiae  (modern  Sciacca)  nearSelinus.mThefact  that 
none  other  than  Symmachus’s  father-in-law,  Memmius  Vitrasius  Orfitus,  built  a  new 
post  for  the  cursus  publicus  at  'Ihermae  Selinuntiae  when  governor  of  Sicily 
(340 /35o) 144  is  strongly  in  favor  ofaccepting  Term.  as  an  authenticvariantandso  iden- 
tifying  the  place.  Orfitus  may  have  owned  property  there  himself,  property  thatin  due 
course  passed  into  the  hands  of  Symmachus.  Such  a  post  would  have  greatly  facili- 
tated  access  to  the  baths  and  any  villas  in  the  neighborhood. 

Henna  is  probably  to  be  identified  as  the  large  villa  excavated  at  Piazza  Armerina.'*’ 
lt  is  hard  to  believe  there  was  another  villa  large  and  splendid  enough  to  have  suited 
such  grandees  any  closer  to  Henna  than  Piazza  Armerina.14 (l  It  has  often  been  assumed 
that  the  villa  belonged  to  the  Nicomachi.147  But  why  was  Victorianus  doing  a  job  for 

140.  So  jlrejdyJahn  1851, 337.  The  title  v.  c.  need  not  imply  that  he  was  an  adult.  Sons  of  senators  automat- 
ically  hecaine  senators  themselves  on  eleciion  to  the  quaestoiship,  which  normally  carne  at  an  early 
age  m  the  oíd  famihes;  the  title  v.  c.  was  often  informally  usedby  thoseof senatorial  birth  even  beforc 
the  quaestorship:  Jones,  IRE  iii.  152  n.  19, 

141.  Corresponda  me  de  Christophe  Plantin  2  (Anvers  1885),  176)  Grafton  1998, 68;  2001, 143. 

14a.  Not  even  mentioned  in  Bloch  t96.3, 115;  Ogilvies  Oxford  text  (1974),  vti;  Pecere  1986,  68;  Oakley 
1997»  166;  treated  as  an  error  liy  Zetzel  1980, 40;  aniung  recent  writers  taken  seriously  only  by  Vera, 
Qu.idt’nu  ¿til anea  10  (1988),  116  n.  2. 

143.  R.  Wilson  1990, 166,  228;  Vera,  1988, 116. 

144.  IES $9 os,  with  R.  VVtlson  1990, 393  o.  175. 

14.S.  Hiere  is  no  clear  evidente  that  the  villa  belonged  to  the  same  nwner  as  the  nearliy  estáte  «Jentifiedby 
briekstamp»  as  Pilosoliana;  Wilson  1990, 216-17, 232-33. 

146.  So  (e.g.)  Ogilvie,  in  his  edition  of  Livy  1-5  ( 1974),  vii.  On  the  fancifulsuggestions  rnade  by  Carandini, 
Ricci,  and  de  Vos  1982,  see  D.  Vera,  Opus  1  (1983),  583-84;  “Polyonomy  in  the  Román  Amtocracy,’ 
Cameron  1985, 17S-70. 

147.  Synm  1¡¡>.  iv.  77;  vi.  57;  and  vi.  66. 2  refer  to  theyounger  Flavian’s  legal  problems  in  Sicily,  wkence  itis  usa- 
ally  (but  not  altogetlier  seeurely)  inferred  that  he  owned  property  there;  see  too  Wdson  199a,  217- 18. 
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“the  Lords  Symmachus"  in  a  Nicomachean  villa?  And  what  was  Symmachuss  Livy 
joingin  a  Nicomachean  villa?  If  (as  suggested  above)  it  was  in  roll  form,  a  bulky  and 
fragilc  ítem.  No  une  would  transport  142  papyrus  rolls  to  Sicily  for  transcription  withcnit 
a  good  reason.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  it  was  ir»  the  library  of  the  Sicilian  v  illa 
we  know  Symmachus  himself  owned148  that  he  kept  his  Livy.  Cicero  and  Varro  kept 
substantíal  parts  of  their  libraries  divided  among  their  various  country  houses,  and 
sílice  it  was  while  relaxing  on  his  estates  that  Symmachus  most  enjoyed  readíng  (C2h. 
10. 6),  he surely  did  the  same.14*  There  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  Flavian  moving 
fromone  to  another  of  his  father-in-law’s  villas,  accompanied  byhis  youngson. 

On  the  other  hand,  íf  he  was  doing  his  correcting  in  the  intervals  of  a  trip  arovxnd 
Sici  ly,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  carrying  any  thing  much  in  the  way  of  scholarly  para- 
phernalia  with  him.  Furthermore,  the  new  date  falls  duríng  Symmachus  s  lifetime,  ata 
tune  when  Symmachus  was  writing  to  Flavian  regularly.  But  no  mention  of  Livy. 
Making  a  copy  for  a  friend  was  routine,  and  proofreadingwas  drudgery — not  the  sor! 
of  thing  aristocrats  bothered  to  write  to  each  other  about. 

3:  PROTADIUS’S  LIVY 

The  routine  nature  of  Symmachus’s  giit  to  Valerianus  is  illustrated  by  another 
letter  ( Ep.  iv.  18.  $),  overlooked  in  this  context,  to  his  Gallic  friend  Protadius  fiveyears 
earlier  (396): 

You  ask  for  the  earliest  records  of  the  Gauls  to  be  delivered  into  your  hands. 
Read  the  last  books  of  the  writer  from  Patavium,  describing  the  exploits  of 
Caesar;  or  if  Livy  does  not  answer  your  needs,  try  Caesar’s  journal  ( epkemeñ - 
dem),  plucked  from  my  own  humble  library  as  a  gift  for  you.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  origin,  geography,  battles,  customs  and  laws  of  the  Gauls.  1  will  do 
my  best,  if  luck  is  with  me,  to  look  out  ( conquirere )  a  copy  of  Pliny’s  Germán 
Wars.  Meanwhile,  you  can  happily  rely  on  the  material  I  have  given  you  (/¡de 
operís  obhti). 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  it  was  only  Caesar  Symmachus  aclually  sent 
Protadius  a  copy  of.  By  itself,  this  might  well  seem  a  reasonable  Lnference  from  the 
singular  operís  and  the  fact  that  only  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  “plucked"  from 
Symmachus’s  own  library.  What  then  of  Livy? 

According  to  Wightman/40  Protadius  “had  his  own  copy  of  Livy.“  She  took 
Symmachus’s  reference  to  Livy  to  be  no  more  than  bibliographical  atlvice.  But  in  a 

148-  Ep.  vi.  66.  2;  ix.  52  (with  Rodas  commemary). 

>49.  Rawson  1985, 40-41.  Symmachus  may  well  have  acquired  the  books  togtther  with  the  estáte. 

150.  Wightman  1975,93-1073194,  the  only  detailed  discussionof  this  passageknown  tome. 
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letter  tu  Protadius’s  brother  Minervius  written  about  the  same  time  (iy,  jg 
Symmachus  remarks  that  Protadius  had  "asked  him  to  have  copies  tríade  of  the  early 
histories  of  Gaul  to  while  away  his  leisure"  (sibi  Galltarum  prisca  monumento  iuvando 
otio  exscribenda  mamiaverat).  And  he  prefaces  his  mention  of  Livy  in  the  other  letter 
by  remarking  that  Protadius  had  asked  for  “the  earliest  histories  of  Gaul  to  be  dehv. 
ered  into  [his]  hands"  ( deferri  in  manus  tuas  postulas).  That  is  to  say,  Protadius  hud  not 
asked  for  bibliography,  but  for  actual  copies  of  specilic  texts.  This  is  why  Symmachus 
has  nothing  to  say  about  Pliny  except  that  he  will  try  to  find  a  copy.1*1  Protadius  had 
evidently  asked  for  all  three,  and  Symmachus  could  only  supply  Livy  and  Caesar, 

Not  that  Symmachus;;  words  suit  a  bibliographical  reference  anyway.  Protadius  was 
one  of  the  most  cultivated  of  all  his  friends:  the  eighteen  letters  to  him  are  stuffed  with 
more  literary  allusions  and  flourishes  than  any  other  sequence  in  the  entire 
correspondente.  Symmachus  would  hardly  have  been  so  tactless  as  to  imply  that 
Protadius  would  not  by  himself  have  thought  to  check  Livy — especially  ¡f  he  owned  a 
text.  It  would  also  have  been  unhelpful  to  refer  him  so  vaguely  to  the  “end"  ( extrema )  of 
a  work  in  142  books  when  the  relevant  portion  began  39  books  before  the  end  (103-8). 

With  the  exception  of  Orosius  and  the  Lucan  scholiast,  from  the  fourth  contury 
on  the  handful  of  surviving  quotations  from  the  lost  books  come  entirely  from  gram- 
marians  and  scholiasts,  almost  certainly  atsecond-  or  thirdhand.  We  have  seen  that  it 
was  only  the  early  books  that  still  found  readers.  Tlie  surviving  late  antique  copies 
contain  nothing  later  than  the  first  live  decades.1'*  From  the  last  seven  decades  we 
have  just  one  isolated  palimpsest  fragment  of  Bk  91  in  fourth-century  rustic  capital*. 
Both  hand  and  layoutare  similar  to  the  Verona  palimpsest,  though  thereare  sufficietlt 
differences  to  make  ¡t  unlikely  that  both  derive  from  a  single  copy.1'1  We  are  not 
obliged  to  infer  that  this  fragment  derived  from  a  complete  Livy1*4  rather  than  justa 
copy  of  the  ninth  decade,  though  the  odd  complete  Livy  was  no  doubt  still  to  be  found 
here  and  there  in  the  year  400.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  a  Livian  reviva!  in  fourth-century 
Gaul.  No  trace  (e.g.)  in  the  Gallicpanegyrists,  Ausonius,  Paulinus  ofNola,  or  Rutiláis 
Namatianus.1"  And  while  Sidonius  refers  to  Livy  for  "the  glories  of  the  invincible  dio- 
tator,”  the  same  sentence  also  cites  two  highly  suspect  works,  the  history  of  juventius 
Martialisand  the  jourualof  Balbus,  and  identílies  the  authorof  Caesar 's  Commentaries 
as  Suetonius!1*6  Sulpicius  Severus  knew  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  justin,1*7  but  his  only 


«1.  Apparently,  without  success,  since  diere  is  110  mention  of  it  in  subsequent  lelters  to  Protadius. 

152.  From  that  point  ofview  ,it  least  the  newly  discovereti  Fayyum  fragment  of  Bk  11  is  no  surpríse. 

153.  CLA  i.  7 sj  Mommsen  19051, 148;  for  a  revisad  text  and  commentary,  ügilvie  1984,  «6-15. 

i$4-  As  assuined  (e.g.)  by  Ogilvie  1984,  119.  Ñor  is  thera  any  reason  to  bebeve  that  the  Puteanus  or 
Vindobonensis  were  everpart  of  complete  texts. 

155-  C.  Green  1991,  357;  Nixon  and  Rodgers  1994.  18  (citing  one  or  two  unconvincing  parallels).  No 
mention  of  Livy  in  thesection  on  history  in  Haarhotf  1920, 109-19. 

156.  Sicon.  Ep.  ix.  14. 7;  for  the  ascription  to  Suetonius.see  too  Orosius  vi.  7. 

157.  Van  Andel  1976, 14, 40-48  (Tacitus),  70-74  (Sallust);  37-39  (Justin) ;  the  one  parallelcited  from  Livy 
(p.9)  ¡s  commonplace. 
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1  ivian  allusion  is  the  openíng  sentence  of  the  preface  to  Bk  i,  quoted  verba  tim  in  the 
preface  to  his  Life  qfSt.  Martin.1*6  It  is  not  impossible  that  Protadius  owned  some  of 
the  early  books,  but  hardly  a  complete  text.1'9 

Yet  Symmachus  did  have  a  complete  Livy,  and  could  easily  have  batí  the  relevant 
books  copied.  If  Protadius  had  only  asked  for  Caesar  and  Pliny,  why  mention  Livy  at 
all?  We  are  surely  bound  to  infer  that  Symmachus  sent  Protadius  Livy  103-8  asweli  as 
Caesar  s  Gallic  Wars.'60  This  would  explain  the  vagueness  of  his  reference:  extrema  was 
eiiough  in  a  letter  that  accompanied  the  relevant  books. 

Both  Symmachus’s  other  letters  about  having  copies  made  mention  correction.  So 
why  no  reference  to  the  correction  of  the  copies  sent  to  Protadius?  The  fact  that  the 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  come  from  Symmachus's  own  library  suggests  that  it  was  not  in 
fact  a  new  copy  specially  made,  but  an  oíd  copy  Symmachus  felt  he  could  spare,  no 
doubt  a  duplícate.161  He  mentions  the  fact  because  Protadius  might  otherwise  have 
wondered  whether  he  had  been  sent  the  wrong  book  ín  error,  original  instead  of  copy. 
But  since  only  the  Caesar  is  said  to  come  from  Symmachus's  library,  it  follows  that  the 
Livy  was  a  new  copy,  in  the  ordinary  way  requiring  correction. 

The  explanation  of  Symmachus’s  silence  on  the  point  is  as  simple  as  it  is  revealing. 
Correction  (as  we  have  seen)  was  an  integral  part  of  the  production  of  an  ancient 
book — so  integral  that,  apart  from  the  subscription  on  the  book  itself,  it  was  seldorn 
mentioned  except  in  ¡ts  absence  or  the  delay  it  occasioned.  Members  ofthe  élite  with 
large  libraries  routinely  sent  friends  copies  of  their  treasures  on  request.  Unless  other¬ 
wise  specified,  the  recipient  would  take  it  for  granted  that  his  copy  had  been  duly 
corrected.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  it  seems  to  have  become  less  and  less  easy  to  find 
competent  correctors.  Symmachus  apologized  to  Valerianus  for  the  delay  in  correct- 
ing  his  Livy.162  Sidonius  too  apologized  for  sending  friends  un  corrected  manusoipts.w 
Since  Symmachus  does  not  apologize  to  Protadius,  a  dose  friend  of  discriminating 
taste,  the  natural  inference  is  that  both  the  texts  he  sent  him  were  adequately  corrected 
without  undue  delay. 

This  sets  the  apology  to  Valerianus  in  a  quite  different  light.  On  the  tradicional 
view  (which  tacitly  ignores  the  copy  he  sent  Protadius)  Symmachus  and  Flavian  were 
trying  to  “improve”  the  text  of  Livy,  implying  (a)  recognition  that  it  stood  in  need  of 


IS?.  umie facturas  tnihi  operat  pretíum  videor  si...perscripsero  (Sev.  i.  6 )  -  faclurusne  oprrac  prttúim  si»n 
Si.,  .perscripsenm  (Liv.  i  pr.  1). 

159.  On  the  loeation  of  Protadiuss  Gallic  estates,  Wiglitman  197S,  94. 

160.  Wightman  1975, 94-101,  makes  unnecessarily  heavy  weather  of  Symmachus's  ephemeris  (=journals) 
of  Caesar  s  commentaries,  given  that  it  is  found  as  a  tille  in  some  MSS  for  Bk  8,  and  in  a  poem  by 
Arator  (Ep.  Pjrtit.  40),  not  to  mention  two  Greek  writers  (Plutarch,  Cees.  11. 1;  Appian,  Cdi.  18). 

uSi.  The  new  estates  aristocrats  were  constantly  acquiring,  whether  tlirough  marTiage,  ínberitance,  or  pur- 
chase,  must  often  have  íncluded  libraries.  A  man  like  Symmachus  with  three  town  houses  and  at  leist 
sixteen  villas  (McGeachy  1942, 57-58?  PLRE  i.  870)  must  have  had  many  libraries  and  a  fairnumber 
of  duplica  tes. 

162.  wiului  ernirt  tibí  probari  mei  muntris  cdenlatc,  Ep.  i.  24. 

163.  Sidon.  Ep.  v.  15. 1. 
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¡mprovement  and  (b)  collation  of  new  manuscripts  in  addition  to  Symmachus’ 
personal  copy.  Yet  apparently  no  such  “improvement”  was  thought  necessaxy  j¡Ve 
years  earlier. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  distingo ishing  between  an  “edition”  prepared  f0r 
Valerianus  in  401  and  a  mere  copy  sent  to  Protadius  in  396.  The  only  difference  bet 
ween  Valerianus ’s  Livy  and  Protadius  s  Livy  is  that  Valerianus  had  asked  formore,  a  lot 
more,  all  142  books  as  against  a  mere  6.  Naturally,  it  took  correspondingly  longer  to 
corred, ,M  whence  the  delays  for  which  Symmachus  apologized.  But  neither  was 
anything  more  than  a  copy  made  from  Symmachus  s  personal  exemplar  and  duly 
corree  ted  against  that  exemplar. 

164,  As  for  Plinys  Naiural  Hutory,  Ausonius  had  cvidently  asked  for  all  thirty-seven  books,  Symmadius 
dtd  not  have  it  ¿II,  but  sent  wliat  he  had  (en  tibí  libellos,  quorum  mihi  prae>enUmea  copia  juit,  Ep,  i.  24). 
It  would  certamly  have  heen  a  time-consuming  task  to  correct  aven,  pare  of  so  long  and  difficult 
work. 


15 

G REEK  TEXTS  AND  LATIN  TRANSLATION 


i:  INTRODUCTION 

prurn  the  age  of  Cicero  to  the  age  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  more  cultivated  members  of 
the  Román  elite  were,  if  not  bilingual,  at  any  rate  fluent  in  Greek.1  As  late  as  Gellius  and 
A.puleius  we  find  well-to-do  westerners  spending  years  ofstudyin  the  university  towns 
of  the  Greek  East.2  Greek  was  the  language  in  which  the  elite  studied  philosophy,  both 
as  students  in  Athens  itselfand  later  in  lifewith  Greekscholars  who  shared  their  houses 
in  Rome.  We  hear  little  of  Latín  translations,  because  most  Romans  who  wanted  to 
read  Greek  books  could  read  them  in  the  original,  ’lhe  few  translations  we  know  of 
from  the  late  Republic  and  early  empire  are  mainly  adaptatíons  with  artistic  ambitíons 
of  their  ovm  rather  than  straightforward  attempts  to  make  the  work  in  quesdon  avail- 
able  to  Greekless  readers.3  No  one  who  was  not,  in  the  telling  formula,  “skilled  in  both 
ianguages"  ( utraque  lingua perltus)  could  lay  any  claim  to  be  truly  cultivated. 

Greek  philosophy  was  still  thriving  in  late  third-century  Rome.  From  243  to  270 
Plotinus  presided  over  the  most  famous  philosophical  school  of  the  age.  Among  those 
who  fiocked  to  his  classes  were  "men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank."1  Porphyry  men- 
tions  a  mother  and  daughter  both  called  Gemina,  in  whose  City  house  Plotinus  lived, 
and  a  man  called  Castricius  Firmus,  at  whose  country  estáte  near  Mintumae  he  was  a 
irequent  visitor.  It  had  always  been  common  for  Román  notables  to  retain  a  Greek 
philosopher  as  a  sort  of  domestic  chaplain.  But  Plotinus  was  the  spiritual  directorofa 
far  wider  circle  than  normally  fell  to  the  most  fashionable  philosopher's  lot.  Even  the 
empress  Salonina  fell  under  his  spell.  We  need  not  believe  they  all  took  their  philos¬ 
ophy  seriously,  but  somc  did.  One  senator  called  Rogatianus  renounced  his  praetor- 
ship  when  the  lictors  were  waiting  at  his  front  door,  dismissed  his  servante,  sold  his 
property,  made  do  with  eatíng  altérnate  days,  and  in  no  tíme  was  cured  of  the  gout — a 
elassie  illustration  of  the  valué  of  philosophy. 

Hie  keenest  phiiosophers  among  the  senators  were  Marcellus  Arruntius  and 
Sabinillus,  the  lalter  at  any  rate  a  person  of  real  consequence  if  he  was  the  Sabinillus 

u  See  now  Swain  1004, 3-40. 

i-  Fronto  belittles  his  own  command  of  Greek,  but  clearly  read  and  even  wrote  it  íluently:  Swain  2004, 
17-18. 

J.  For  a  general  outline,  Kaímio  1979, 171-94. 

4-  Porph.  Vita  Plot.  7  and  9. 
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who  was  ordinary  cónsul  in  266  with  Gallienus  as  colleague.3  On  Plotínus’s  deith 
Porphyry  soems  to  have  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  school.  His  De  abstinentia  was 
dedicated  to  Castrieius  Firmus  (presumably  the  Firmus  cited  as  a  commentator  on 
Platos  Pannenides  by  Damascius).6  More  important  ís  the  Chrysaorius  to  whom  ca 
270  he  dedicated  his  introduction  to  Aristotle’s  Categoría  and  two  other  Works 
Chrysaorius  was  “a  leading  man  in  tire  senate  of  Rome,  for  he  was  descended  lirom  t  hat 
Symmachus  of  whom  it  was  written,  Symmachus,  son  of  Symmachus,  man  of  niany 
allies,  ally  of  Rome."'7  He  was  a  "cónsul  of  Rome”  (evidently  sufiect),  a  man  of  alfairs 
who  "devoted  more  time  to  generalship  than  literature,”*  who  is  said  to  have  written  to 
Porphyry  asking  for  guidance  when  unable  to  malee  head  or  tail  oí  Aristotle’s  Cateto  ríes 
Porphyry  sent  him  the  Isagoge  by  way  oí  reply.v  Tire  picture  may  be  conventional,10  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Chrysaorius  dabbled  in  Greek  philosophy.  The  verse 
Porphyry  quoted  must  have  come  from  a  panegyric  by  some  itincrant  Greek  poet. 

To  all  appearances  Greek  culture  was  Still  thriving  in  Rome  in  the  late  third  century 
and  agreat-great-grandfather  of  Symmachus  eos.  391  was  one  ofi  ts  doyens.  Neop  latomsm 
continued  to  fmd  serious  adherents  among  the  Román  elite  for  another  generation  or 
so.  Not  the  least  interesting  poem  to  survive  from  the  early  decades  of  the  fourth 
century  isa  translation  ofaGreekhymn  to  the  creator  byTiberianus.  The  combination 
of  Platonic,  Orphic,  and  magical  elements  points  to  some  thírd-century  Platonist  as 
author  of  the  Greek  original.  Tiberianus  was  clearly  still  in  contact  wíth  Greek 
philosophical  thought.  He  is  usually  identified  as  the  cultívated  Annius  Tiberianus, 
whose  career  culminated  with  the  prefectura  of  the  Gauls  in  336-37,  but  might  equally 
be  one  of  the  two  lunii  Tiberiani,  prefeets  of  Rome  in  291-92  and  303-4.“  Then  there  is 
Caeionius  Rufius  Albinus  eos.  335,  proclalmed  phitasophus  on  a  dedication  in  Rome 
dating  from  his  city  prefecture  in  335—37,  traditionally  identified  as  the  Albinus  whom 
Boethius  mentions  as  having  written  on  logic  and  geometry  (p.  360). 

But  as  the  fourth  century  progressed,  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  the  West.  Given  the  enormous  consequences  of  this  decline  for  Hast-West 
relations  in  the  centuries  that  followed  (political  and  ecclesiastícal  no  less  than 
cultural),  it  has  attracted  surprisingly  little  schoiarly  attention.13  This  is  partly  becatise 

5.  PIRS.  ¡s¡  Chnslol  19X6, 106. 

6.  J.  Bouífartigue  and  M.  Patiilon,  Púrphyre-,  De  1‘Abstinence  1  (París.  1977),  xvni-xxiv. 

7.  aoXutrú[i[K9¡t.  crüppaxi;  Elias,  Cimm.  iit  Isüg.  Parph.  15  (CAG  xviii.  1 ),  Bassc 

(ed. )  ( 190c ),  p.  39. 8- 11;  C.uneron  1999, 504 -5. 

8.  Sihol.  Arist.  Brande»  (ed.)  (Berlín  1836),  p.  uí>.  14;  David,  in  Porph.  isog.,  Bus.se  (ed.)  (CAG  xviií.  1304), 
p.  92. 18. 

y.  Ainmon.  Cowim.  in  ¡sag  Porph.  (CAG  iv.  3)  Biii.se  (ed.)  (1891).  22. 

10.  For  many  examples  of  tlie  motif  oí  tíre  dedicatee  represento!  as  soliciting  tlie  dedicated  work,  see  A. 
Gudeman,  Tacilus  Dialogus:  (Leipzig  1914), 41. 

11.  Smolak  in  Hereog  1989,  §  552;  Cameron  1984, 224;  Courtney  1993, 429-46. 

12.  The  basíe  work  is  Courcelle  1948,  ET  1969,  with  a  supplementary  bibliography  (including  a  ftu  iher 
tbirty-four  ítems  by  Courcelle  himself),  But  a  comprehensive  new  study  taking  mío  account  the 
roseare!»  Courcelle  inspiro)  is  urgently  needed.  Ñor  do  we  yet  have  the  volume  Courcelle  once 
pro  mi  sed  on  the  fourth  century. 
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notions  like  “decline”  have  so  often  seemed  self-explanatory;  partly  because  the 
extern  al  forms  remained  unchanged,  making  it  difficult  to  measure  the  degree  or  pnce 
0f  chango.  Greek  was  still  studied  in  school,  but  people  knew  less.  For  Marrou  the 
decline  of  Greek  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  growth  of  a  national  Román 
literature:  Vergil,  Terence,  and  Sallustsuperseded  Homer,  Menander,  andThucydides 
bothln  the  schools  and  in  the  culture  of  the  elite.13  It  may  be  true  that  the  Greek 
culture  of  (say)  the  younger  Pliny  and  Quin  filian  was  inferior  to  Cicero's,  but  there 
was  certainly  no  steady  decline.  Indeed,  Greek  influence  at  Rome  reached  a  new  high 
in  the  second  century  A.D.H  Another  factor  was  now  at  work;  many  of  the  leading  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  second-century  Greek  resurgence  were  easterners,  people  who  spoke 
Greek  as  a  first  language.  Though  a  native  Latín  speaker,  the  emperor  Marcus  was  not 
(he  Onlywes temer  with  a  culture  more  Greek  than  Latín. 

The  decisiva  factor  in  the  decline  of  Greek  in  Rome  was  the  de  facto  división  of  the 
empirebyDiocletian  and  the  creation  by  the  tetrarchs  of  a  series  of  new  administrative 
capitals.especially  thosein  the  Bast  By  the  fourth  century, Trier  and  Milán,  Nicomedia, 
Antioch,  and  (most  important  of  all)  Constantinople  were  taking  over  manyof  the 
roles  previously  monopolized  by  Rome.  from  the  age  of  the  Scipios  to  the  reign  of 
Gallienus,  Rome  had  been  the  central  and  inevitable  source  of  patronage  for  ambi- 
tious  Greeks.  But  from  Diocletian  on,  court  followed  emperor  from  one  to  another  of 
these  secondary  capitals,  paying  no  more  than  the  occasional  brief  visit  to  Rome.  At 
the  same  time,  the  central  government  was  tightening  its  grip  at  every  level.  The  vast 
expansión  of  Román  administrative  control  in  the  East  transformed  both  cultura]  and 
political  life  for  the  oíd  Greek  elites,  who  increasingiywithdrewfrom  their  traditional 
role  in  the  cities  to  seek  positions  in  the  imperial  Service.  Rome  rapidly  became  a 
cultural  as  well  as  a  political  backwater.  The  aristocracy  of  Rome  might  continué  to 
regare!  itself  as  pars  melior  human! generís,  but  by  Symmachus's  day  prominent  Greek 
intellectuals  had  long  been  looking  elsewhere  for  patronage.  We  do  not  know  the 
ñame  of  a  single  Greek  grammaticus  in  late  antique  Rome,  as  against  nine  Latín  gram- 
maticiin  Constantinople;,sand  no  certainly  iden tifiable  Greek rhe tor  ei ther.  A  rescr ip t 
of  Gratian  fixing  the  salaries  of  professors  for  Trier,  then  an  imperial  capital,  envisaged 
diíficulty  in  finding  a  compe tent  Greek  grammaticus.16 

In  the  late  Republic  and  early  empire  it  was  altogether  exceptional  for  Greeks  to 
learn  Latín — a  situation  transformed  in  the  fourth  century  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
Latin-speaking  civil  Service  in  the  East  (p.  641).  The  gains  made  by  Latín  in  the  East 
may  have  played  a  part  in  the  decline  of  Greek  in  the  West.  According  to  Matthe  ws, 
Ammianus  and  Claudian  “were  the  tip  of  an  iceberg,  for  the  west  was  full  of  such 

l}.  Marrou  1958  (1938),  38-46;  Marrou  1965,380-85. 

14.  Symc  1958, 504-19»  Swain  1996. 

IS-  Ranging  from  s.  IV  to  VI;  Chrestus,  Cledonius,  Corippus,  Evanthius,  Eutyches,  Príscian,  Speciosus, 

■Iheophiius,  Urbanus  (nos.  27,  31, 37,  54,  57, 126,  »j8, 154,  and  164  in  the  prasopography  included  in 

Kaster  1988). 

lí.  Gracco  ctiam, si qut  dignus rcpperiri potuerít...j  Cod.  Theixi. xiii,  3. 11  (37 6). 
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Latin-speaking  Greeks.”17  It  depends  what  is  implied  by  the  word  “such.”  There  m  iy 
well  have  been  many  Greeks  who  spoke  and  read  enough  Latín  to  cope  with  the 
demands  oí  the  imperial  service,  but  surely  few  with  a  wíde  knowledge  of  both  litera 
tures.  Modera  research  into  biiingual  cultures  has  shown  that  bilingual  speakers  are 
not  normally  at  home  in  more  than  one  of  the  literatures  of  their  two  languages,  Ñor 
does  it  foliow  that  it  is  the  literature  of  their  first  language  they  know  best.  In  the 
United  States  a  child  of  Hispanic  parents  may  be  proud  of  her  Hispanic  heritage  and 
speak  both  English  and  Spanish  with  native  flueney,  but  acquire  through  school1  and 
college  an  almost  entirely  English  literary  culture. 

Even  so  familiar  a  case  as  Ammianus  may  be  less  straightforward  than  often  assutned 
It  is  true  that  he  refers  to  “us  Greeks"  and  often  cites  Greekwriters  and  philosophers,  but 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  joined  the  army  in  his  early  twenties,  retired  to  Rome, 
and  wrote  a  long  and  ambitious  history  in  Latin  that  reveáis  a  wide  familiaritywith  the 
Latin  classics.  That  Claudian  should  have  a  deep  and  extensive  familiarity  with  all  the 
major  Román  poets  is  not  surprísing.  He  was  after  all  a  poet.  Bu  t  Ammianus  not  only  has 
just  as  deep  a  knowledge  oí  Vergil,  but  makes  extensive  use  of  poetical  language  and  an 
originally  poetic  device  that  gradually  took  hold  in  later  prose,  the  so-called  poetíc  plu¬ 
ral.1*  As  for  Vergilian  influence,  this  is  not  a  case  of  occasional  direct  quotations,  but  a 
prose  that  is  steeped  in  Vergilian  phraseology.  Here  is  a  single  inconspicuo  us  illustration. 
At  18. 7. 4  he  describes  how  the  Romans  bumed  crops  to  prevent  the  enemy  using  them: 
the  fire  completely  consumed  “the  young  vegetation  and  the  grain,  which  was  already 
swelling  on  its  yellowstalks"  {frumento  omnia  cum  iam  stipufa  flaventi  turgerentherbasque 
pubentes).  Tile  casual  reader  will  sense  a  certain  elevation  in  the  diction  here,  but  the  fact 
is  that  Ammianus  is  combining  details  from  two  difterent  passages  of  Vergíl:  frumento  in 
virídi  stiputo  ¡adeuda  turgent  from  Georg.  L  3is?  and  pubentes  herbae  from  Aen.  4. 514.  He 
is  not,  of  course,  alone  in  writing  this  sort  of  Vergil-laden  prose,  but  such  writers  are  nor¬ 
mally  westerners  who  grew  up  as  native  Latin  speakers,  leamutg  Vergil  by  heart  in  the 
school  of  the  grammaticus  from  an  early  age.  To  have  acquired  so  deep  and  extensive  a 
knowledge  of  Vergil  Ammianus  must  have  studied  the  text  line  by  llne  as  a  child  with  a 
grammaticus  ratlier  than  simply  read  it  as  an  adult.  Claudian’s  remarkable  familiarity 
with  both  Vergil  and  the  Silver  Age  poets  likewise  implies  years  of  study  with  a  gram- 
madeus  rather  than  the  more  literary  reading  of  the  adult.  In  addition  to  knowing  Vergil 
by  heart,  Ammianus  must  also  have  been  intimately  familiar  with  this  sort  of  prose.  The 
likelihood  is  that  he  either  grew  up  in  a  bilingual  househokl  or  lived  for  a  signilicant  part 
of  his  school  days  in  a  Latin-speaking  area. 

If  (as  Matthews  conjectures)  his  mother  was  Greek  and  his  father  a  Latin-speaking 
ofGcial  stationed  at  Antioch,  he  may  have  grown  up  entirely  bilingual  (though  with 
dominant  Greek),  which  would  at  once  put  him  in  a  diíferent  category  from  Greeks  who 

17.  Matthews  1989, 467. 

18.  All  three  fea  tures  are  treated  in  detail  in  Hagendahl  1921.  For  Vergilian  influence,  see  too  Kelly  3008. 
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learned  Latín  as  a  second  language.  At  some  stage  he  received  a  Greek  education  and 
readHomer  (the  only  Greek  poet  with  whom  he  reveáis  indisputably  firsthand  faraíl- 
¡arity),but  once  in  the  army  he  must  have  relied  incrcasingly  on  his  Latín.  The  evidence 
0f  his  history  suggests  that  most  of  the  reading  he  did  in  his  adult  years  was  in  Latín  By 
the  time  he  carne  to  write  in  Rome  in  his  fifties  it  may  well  be  true,  as  Lana  and  Fornara 
[uve  argued,  that  he  was  better  read  in  Latín  than  Greek.  Many  of  his  incidental  refer- 
ences  to  classical  Greek  writers  and  philosophers  are  anecdotal,  redolent  of  secondary 
sources  (whether  Greek  or  Latin)  rather  than  firsthand  acquaintance.10 

Barnes  has  recently  questioned  this  approach,  arguing  on  the  basis  of  the  many 
Grecisros  in  Ammianus's  prose  and  his  failure  to  use  purely  Latin  constructionx  like  the 
historie  inlinití  ve,  so  common  in  other  Latín  historiaos,  that  (as  Norden  iamously  put  i») 
Ammianus  “thought  in  Greek."20  On  this  basis  he  argües  that  it  is  “improbable  a  priori 
that  one  who  thought  in  Greek  preferred  Latín  over  Greek  so  urces.”  This  is  a  dubious 
claim.Ihave  asked  many  native  French-  and  German-speakers  who  have  lived  for  long 
penodsin  the  United  Kingdom  or  United  States  whether  they  still  think  in  French  or 
Germán,  and  even  those  with  heavily  French-  or  German-influenced  English  say  that  as 
5000  as  they  start  thinking  in  words  at  all,  the  words  are  English.  While  Ammianus  was 
iiving  in  Rome  among  Latin-speakers  and  writing  in  Latín,  he  too  surely  “thought”  in 
Latín,  though  the  same  heavily  Greek-influenced  Latin  he  wrote.  This  has  nothing  wha  t- 
ever  to  do  with  either  the  extent  or  currency  of  his  Greek  literary  culture. 

Toreturn  to  the  decline  of  Greek  in  the  West,  it  has  been  generallyassumed  that  a 
small  group  of  cultivated  pagan  aristocrats  successfully  resisted  the  trend  and  even 
contri  ved  something  of  a  revival  of  Greek  culture.  Hadotwrites  of  pagan  members  of 
the  senate  “possessing  a  considerable  bilingual  culture."  Surprisingly  enough,  even 
Marrou  was  prepared  to  take  Román  aristocrats  at  their  own  valuation  and  identify 
them  as  the  last  bastión  of  Greekin  the  West.21  As  we  shall  see,  it  has  long  been  axiom- 
aticíhat  they  read  Plotinus  and  (especially)  Porphyry  in  Greek,  thusaequiring  a  firm 
philosophical  underpinning  for  their  religious  convictions. 

To  a  much  larger  extent  than  anyone  seems  to  have  recognized,  this  assumption 
presupposes  the  literal  historicity  of  Macrobius’s  Saturna/ia.  Courcellebeganhis  cele- 
brated  book  Les  lettres  grecques  en  occident  with  Macrobius  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Satumalia  gives  a  “very  precise  idea.  ..of  the  State  of  pagan  culture . . .  and  the  position 
that  Hellenism  still  retained"  in  the  West  at  the  death  ofTheodosius.21And  Haverling’s 
more  recent  discussion  of  Symmachus’s  knowledge  of  Greek  begins  by  citir.g  the  dis- 
cussions  on  Greek  li  terature  and  philosophy  by  "  the  group  of  pagans  which  Macrobius 
depiets  in  his  Saturnalia!'23 


19.  Lana  1993, 13-40;  Fornara  1991, 410-38. 

«>■  Barnes  1998, 07, 76, 79- 

ii.  Courcelle  ¡969, 13;  Haverling  1990, 190;  Hadot  1005, 148, 378;  Marrou  1965, 384. 
ii.  Courcelle  1969, 13  (395  was  Courcelles  dramatic  date). 

13.  Haverling  1990, 188-305. 
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Yet  Macrobius  was  not  a  historian  trying  to  give  a  picture  ofHellenism  at  the  death 
of Theodosius.  He  simply  used  the  ñames  of  people  from  that  period  as  mouthpieccs 
for  material  he  had  collected  himself.  The  Greek  material  in  the  Saturnalia  is  evidence 
of  Áíacrobius’s  culture,  not  his  interlocutors’.  Ñor  are  its  character  and  extent  ea$y  j0 
determine.  He  quotes  from  more  than  sixty  different  Greek  authors  in  the  Saturnalia 
alone.  But  the  overwhelming  buik  of  these  quotations  is  taken  over  verbatim  from  a 
series  of secondary  sources.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Macrobius  was  Hueñi  in  Greek 
and  drew  much  of  his  erudition  from  Greek  sources.  But  the  number  of  Greek  tests  he 
knew  at  ñrsthand  was  small,  and  most  were  writers  of  the  imperial  age.  There  is  no 
citar  evidence  that  he  knew  any  pre-imperial  Greek  iiterature  at  ñrsthand,  not  oven 
Homer,  from  whom  he  cites  some  three  hundred  lines.  For  example,  the  long  lists  of 
Vergilian  borrowings  from  Homer  in  Sat.  v  were  simply  copied  from  ñrst-century 
pamphlets  on  Vergils plagiarism  (Ch.  16. 6);  all  twenty-six  Homeric  quotations  in  Sat. 
vii  were  lifted,  complete  with  context,  from  surviving  works  of  Gellius,  Plutarch,  and 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.14  Not  a  single  Homeric  quotation  can  be  ascribed  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  to  spontaneous  reminiscence  on  the  part  of  Macrobius  himself 

Not  only  does  Macrobiuss  Greek  culture  (such  as  it  is)  tell  us  nothing  about  the 
culture  of  his  interlocutors.  If  we  look  to  the  contributions  of  individual  interlocutors 
within  the  fíction  of  his  dialogue  rather  than  to  Macrobiuss  actual  sources,  it  is  the 
Greeks  Husebius  and  Eustathius  who  are  assigned  die  task  of  discussing  Vergils  debt  to 
the  Greek  poets  and  the  Greek  arts  of  philosophy,  astrobgy,  and  rhetoric.  When  the 
Román  senator  Euangelus  raakes  a  casual  remark  about  Plato  and  wine,  it  is  Eustathius 
who  corrects  him,  and  Eustathius  who  supplements  Praetextatuss  discourse  on  the 
Román  calendar  by  invoking  Egyptian  influence  on  Caesar s  calendar  reforms.2'  In  Bk  ? 
Dysarius  answers  a  series  of  questions  from  the  other  interlocutors  on  medicine  and 
natural  science.  The  only  one  who  contradicts  him  is  Eustathius,  and  they  have  a  sharp 
exchange  on  the  relative  claims  of  medicine  and  philosophy.26  That  is  to  say,  on  anyissue 
where  the  sources  are  Greek,  the  Román  interlocutors  are  represented  as  deferriog  to 
Greeks  for  authoritative  opinions.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Eustathius  is  praised  for  his 
tluency  in  Latin  and  tiis  abiiity  to  “act  as  his  own  interpreter,"  a  clear  impíication  that 
Macrobius  himself  did  not  believe  his  interlocutors  capable  of  followinga  discussion  in 
Greek.-  For  all  the  Greek  quotations  he  puts  in  their  mouths,  not  even  Macrobius  rep- 
resents  his  Román  interlocutors  as  fluent  Greek-speakers,  much  less  Greek  scholars. 

Servius  too  has  the  reputation  of  bcíng  a  Greek  scholar,  a  Neoplatonist  who  read 
Plotinus  and  Porphyry  in  the  original.23  Once  again,  he  undoubtedly  knew  Greek  and 
read  Porphyry,  and  his  commentary  contains  a  fair  amount  of  Greek  lore  of  one  sort 


14.  Fkmant  1977, 298  301. 

25.  Sat.  v.  1-12;  i.  24. 14,  iS,  2l;  11.  8.  4-16;  i.  16.  38-44. 

26.  vii.  14-16:  Ráster,  HSCP84  (19S0),  140-41. 

27.  sui  ¡mi (pies  mterpres  ai,  Sat.  i.  5. 16;  Flamant  1977, 67. 

28.  Comedle  1969,  Ch.  1;  Flanunt  1977, 662-67;  Setaioli  1995. 


oranother,  from  technical  terms  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  to  quotations  from  Greek 
classics-  Yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  he  had  myfirsthand  knowledge  of  classical  or 
Hellenisfic  Iiterature,  either  verse  or  prese.29  He  knew  about  Vergils  debt  to  Homer, 
l  iesiod,  Theocritus,  Euphorion,  and  Apollonius,  of  course,  and  he  even  cites  a  lew 
other  great  ñames,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  and  Euripides.  But  when  he  says  of  Eclogue  vii 
that  “this  edogue  is  almost  puré  Theocritus,”  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  never  actually 
read  apoem  of  Theocritus.  He  simply  knows  the  lines  he  found  reaciy  quoted  in  his 
Donatos  or  Asper.  The  same  applies  to  his  daim  that  the  whole  of  Aeneid  ivwas  “trans- 
lated” from BkiiiofApollonius'sArgoKauíica,'0 and  that  Gallus“translated’'  Euphorion 
into  Latin.31  A  recent  study  of  citations  of  Homer  in  the  ancient  commentaries  on 
Vergil  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  both  Servius  himself  and  his  students,  mostly 
children  ofthe  Román  elite,  had  a  ñrsthand  familiarity  with  Homer.32 Most  ofServius's 
Homer  citations  almost  certainiy  derive  from  earlier  commentaries. 

As  though  it  was  established  fact,  1.  Hadot  writes  of  the  “strange  world  of  the 
Heoplatonic  drcle  described  by  Macrobius.”33  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  iniluence  oí 
Plotinus  and  Porphyry  on  Ammianus,  Szidat  regretted  the  lack  of  detailed  documenta- 
tion  in  what  he  represented  as  a  growlng  recognitíon  of  the  influence  of  Neoplatonism 
on  cultivated  fourth-century  pagans.  It  might  seem  that  Ammianuss  relevance  to  this 
theme  was  marginal,  given  that  he  grew  up  in  the  East  as  a  natíve  Greek-speaker.  But  on 
tlie  basis  of  parallels  with  Macrobius  and  Servius,  Szidat  paradoxically  argued  that 
he  pickfid  up  his  Neoplatonism  in  the  West.31  That  is  to  say,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  ñrsthand  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  was  widespread  among  the  western  elite 
as  late  as  the  380S.3-’  Certainiy  some  westerners  still  read  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  in 
the  original:  the  rhetorician  Marius  Victorinus  (e.g.)  in  the  3S0S;  Symmachus’s  critic 
Ambrose,  a  muchbetter  Greek  scholar  than  Symmachus,who  adap  te  d  long  trac  ts  from 
Plotinus  and  (perhaps  more  surprisingly)  Philo  in  some  of  his  sermons;  and  (asi  ng 
Victorinus  s  Latin  translations)  the  young  Augustine,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Plotinus  or  Porphyry  were  among  the  “Platonic"  writers  Victorinus  translated.36  All  (it 
willbe  noted)  men  who  ended  their  days  as  Christians. 

The  question  asked  in  this  chapter  is  not  just  whether  aristocrats  like  Praetextatus, 
Symmachus,  and  Flavian  “knew”  Greek,  but  how  much  and  what  sort  of  Greek  they 
knew.  Did  they  (as  so  often  simply  assumed)  have  an  easy  ñrsthand  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  literary  classics?  Classical  scholars  inevitably  tend  to  think  of  Greek  as  the 


19.  For  more  detail  on  Servius  s  knowledge  of  Greek,  see  Cimeron  2004, 192-208. 

30.  For  i  brilliant  and  just  appraisal  ofServius's  learning,  Goold  1970»  >34-39- 

31.  On  Buc.  vi.  72;  x.  i,  50. 

32.  Scaifoi  2006. 

33.  I.  Hadol  1005, 152. 

34.  Szidat  1982;  so  too  Matthews  1989, 429-31.  But  there  seems  no  reason  lo  doubt  lltat  he  knew  Plotinus 
(whom  he  mentions  twice)  at  tirsthanc!  (Barnes  1998, 76-78).  More  on  Ammianuss  culture  below. 

33.  According  lo  Ammianus,  on  the  other  hand,  aristocrats  preferred  singers  to  philosophets  (14. 6. 18 ). 

3 6.  Courcclle  1968;  Hadot  1968;  1971;  Madec  19741  Runia  1993, 291-311. 
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language  of  culture  for  educa  ted  Romans.  But  this  was  never  more  than  half  the  truth. 
Even  in  the  íirst  and  second  centuries  many  people  used  what  Greek  they  had  to  read 
philosophy  (or  what  passed  for  philosophy)  rather  than  the  classical  poets  —  iJle  je 
cultivated  disciples  of  teachers  like  Musonius  Rufus  and  Epictetus,  for  example  Such 
people  had  no  doubt  read  some  Homer,  tragedy,  and  Menander  when  they  studied 
Greek  in  sdiool,  and  could  understand  and  perhaps  even  memorize  and  quote  the 
moral  maxims  from  the  poets  cited  by  Musonius  and  Epictetus.  But  theydid  not  read 
the  Greek  dassics  in  and  for  themselves  in  theír  adult  lives. 

By  the  fourth  century  more  people  learned  Greek  to  study  Scripture  than  to  read  the 
dassics. To  cite  only  examples  from  the  hígheraristocracy,  Rulinus  praises  the  “skill  in both 
languages”  ofhis  patrón  Apronianus.'7  Another  of  his  patrons,  the  eider  Melania,  is  sajd  tu 
have  read  the  whole  of  Origen,  Basil,  and  other  Greek  writers,  "not  once  only  but  seven  or 
eight  times."  's  As  for  the  younger  Melania,  according  to  her  biographer  “when  she  read  in 
Latín,  it  was  as  if  she  knew  no  Greek,  and  when  she  read  in  Greek,  it  was  as  ifshe  knew  no 
Latín."  Jerome  makes  exactly  the  same  claim  about  one  of  his  young  female  d ¿soples, 
Paulas  daughter  Blesilla.  Jerome  also  implies  tliat  Blesillas  sister  Eustochium  and  their 
mother,  Paula,  hadíluent  Greek. w  So  too  Pammachius,  another  ofjeromes  Román  patrons 
and  the  dedicatee  of  several  of  his  biblical  commentaries4"  Paulinuss  cultivated  (and 
apparently  still  pagan)  kinsmanjovius  knew  and  read  Greek,  though  Paulinus  himself  did 
not.41  Since  all  these  daims  take  the  form  of  compliments  addressed  to  rich  patrons  (in  the 
case  of  Blesilla  to  her  mother),  we  are  hardly  obliged  to  take  them  literaíly — especialty 
since  Blesilla  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  after  living  what  Jerome  himself  reproachfully  char 
acterized  as  an  overly  secular  Ufe  tíü  she  was  widowed  at  the  age  of  cighteen.  Nonetheless 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  they  had  a  working  knowledge  of  Greek,  surticient 
to  checkpassages  in  the  Latín  New  Testamentagainst  the  Greek  original. 

As  Luebeck  showed  long  ago  and  Courcelle  put  beyond  serious  doubt,  Jerome 
himself,  while  cleariy  capable  ofreadingprose  writers  of  the  empire  like  Philo,  Clement, 
Porphyry,  and  the  Greek  Fathers,  had  little  or  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
dassics.4-  His  very  occasional  quotatíons  from  Homer,  Eurípides,  and  Aristophanes  are 
demonstrably  taken  at  secondhand  from  surviving  passages  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  aml 
Clement.  His  dtation  of  Herodotus  for  Sennacherib’s  siege  of  Pelusium  is  taken  from 
Josephus.”  Naturaliy  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  classical  poets  and  philosophers 
from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  weü-read  Latín  writers  like  Cicero,  but  it  is  unhkely 
that  he  had  ever  opened  an  original  text  of  (say)  Homer  or  Eurípides. 

57.  tu  ijui  titritiiijue  ¡tnguae  habes peritnim,  A.  Engclbreeht  (ed.),  Tyriinnii  Rujan  Opera  1  (CSEL  46)  ujio.  >• 

38.  Pallad.  Hat.  Luus.  >5,  p.  14»  Butler. 

39.  Vita  Alelan.  26,  p.  1S1  Gorce¡  Jer,  £/>.  39.  i¡  Epv.  108.  26;  jj.  1,5 — chims  taken seriously  in  che  cntriea  for 
all  three  women  in  PCBE:  ii.  1  { 1999),  31a  (Blesilla);  li.  i.  714  (Eustochium);  ii.  2  (aooo),  16 18  (Paula). 

40.  The  passages  are  collected  in  PCBE  ii.  2. 1576. 

41.  Ep.  16. 6;  Carm.  22. 20-23;  Mratschek  2002, 171, 336-37. 

41.  Luebeck  1872;  Courcelle  1969, 38-127. 

43.  All  relevant  texis  are  set  out  m  parallel  columns  by  Courcelle  1969, 80. 
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Thficwas  also  a  more  mundane,  practical  use  for  Greek:  as  a  means  of  communica- 
oon  with  Greek-speakers.  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and  John  Cassian,  for  example,  must  llave 
greatly  improved  their  flueney  during  their  years  of  residence  in  the  East,  and  could  pre- 
jumably  speak  as  well  as  read  Greek.  Symmachus,  as  we  shall  see,  corresponded  -with 
Qply  three  native  Greek-speakers  (Iamblichus,  Andronicus,  and  Hierophantes,  oneletter 
each).  andwhether  or  not  he  could  understand  their  Greek,  Symmachus  himselfwrote 
to  all  three  in  Latín.  All  the  other  Román  notables  of  the  age  we  know  to  Have  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Greeks  are  Christians.  For  exampie,  three  prominent  Román  laches, 
Anida  Faltonia  Proba,  her  daughter-in-law  Anicia  Iuliana,  and  Itálica,  perhaps  another 
¿aughfer-in-law,  corresponded  with  John  Chrysostom.44  Ambrose  wrote  to  Basil  to 
inlorm  him  ofhis  election  to  the  see  of  Milán  and  request  the  retum  of  the  bones  ofhis 
orthodox  predecessor  Dionysius,  who  had  died  in  Cappadocia.45  And  a  variety  of  o  ther 
western bishops,  above  all  the  bishop  of  Rome,  corresponded  with  a  variety  oteas  tem 
bishops.  Much  of  this  correspondence  was  concerned  with  momentous  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  issues,  and  it  was  essential  that  each  party  understood  the  ocher.  Most 
bishops  must  have  depended  on  translators,  but  some  at  least  of  these  westerners, 
notably  Ambrose,  were  surely  able  to  read  replies  to  their  letters  in  the  original  and  per- 
lupsalso  write  their  side  of  the  exchange  in  Greek.  Christian  notables  had  a  motive  for 
acquiring  at  any  rate  some  knowledge  of  Greek  to  check  theological  details.46 

But  theology  and  ecclesiastical  politics  were  not  the  only  reason  Christian  mera- 
bers  of  the  eli  te  learned  Greek.  We  have  seen  that  Ausonius  praises  Petroni  us  Pro  bus 
for  his  eloquence  in  Greek,  and  his  son  Anidus  Probinus  eos.  39S  also  read  secular 
dassics.  One  of  his  contributions  to  the  Epigrammata  Bobiwsia  ís  a  rambling  but 
accurate  translation  of  an  epigram  by  Ludllius 47  Seen  against  this  wider  con  text,  there 
is  no  obvious  sense  in  which  we  can  credit  pagans  like  Symmachus,  Flavian,  and 
Praetextatus  with  sponsoring  a  Greek  revival.  But  did  they  at  any  rate  read  the  clas- 
sics?Did  they  read  theNeoplatomsts  in  the  original?  Did  theymake  important  pagan 
works  more  widely  available  by  translating  them  into  Latín? 


2:  SYMMACHUS 

In  395  Symmachus  told  Protadius  that  his  son  Memmius  (then  about  eleven  years 
old)wasbeginning  Greek  and  that  he  himself  (then  about  fifty-íive)  was  joiningin  his 
studies  “as  though  his  peer”  (velud  aequalis ).48  Not  to  be  taken  altogc ther  seriously,  of 
course,  but  surely  more  than  a  rueful  admission  that  his  Greek  was  rusty.  For  if  (as 


44.  Chrys.  Epp.  168-70  ( PG  32. 709-10);  for  the  two  iast  named,  PCBE  ii.  1  (1999),  062, 1169. 
45-  Known  only  from  Basil  s  reply,  Ep.  19  (iii.  90-99  Deferrari);  Homes  Dudden  1935, 69. 

4*.  Much  Information,  not  always  accurate,  in  Bardy  1948. 

47-  Ep.  Bob.  63  ~  AP  xi.  104;  Speyer  1959, 113-20. 

4S'  Symm.  Ep.  iv.  20. 2. 
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widely  believed)  it  was  good  enough  to  read  not  only  Homer  but  Porphyry  in  ^ 
original,  it  would  have  been  absurd  rather  than  merely  self-deprecating  to  represent 
himself  taking  elementary  classes.  The  natural  implication  of  this  remark,  that  Greek 
was  a  language  he  had  learned  at  school  but  not  kept  up  in  adult  years,  is  amply  born 
out  by  the  nature  of  his  referentes  to  Greek  writers. 

To  be  sure  his  letters  and  speeches  are  full  of  allusions  to  Greek  literature,  philos 
ophy,  and  history.  But  little  if  any  ofall  this  needs  to  have  come  írom  Greek  sources. 
The  enormous  debt  of  late  antique  culture  to  the  art,  literature,  and  philosophy  0f 
classical  añil  Hellenistic  Greece  is  amply  reflected  in  central  Latin  texts  like  Cicero, 
Vergil,  and  Horace.  In  some  important  respects  Symmachus's  Greek  culture  resem- 
bles  that  of  entireiy  Greekless  medieval  writers.  Dante,  for  example,  like  Symmachus 
knew  more  about  the  philosophers  (colorful  figures  often  mentioned  in  Latín  tests) 
than  the  poets,  with  whom,  inevitably,  he  had  no  direct  acquaintance.  Homer  alone 
Dante  mentions  a  number  of  times,  having  learned  from  Latin  writers  that  he  was  the 
"poeta  sovrano."'10  Synimachus  too  refers  more  than  a  dozen  times  to  the  ¡liad  and 
Odyssey,  but  never  a  direct  quotation.  It  is  true  that  (unlike  Dante)  Symmachus 
occasionally  uses  a  Greek  word  in  his  correspondence,  but  never  casually  (like 
Cicero),  only  in  letters  to  literary  friends  who  knew  Greek,  surely  a  calculated  artí¬ 
fice  (p.  385)- 

Typical  of  his  often  elabórate  Homeric  allusions  is  the  comparison  of  the  attrac- 
tions  of  Praetextatus  s  estáte  at  Baiae  to  lotus  trees,  the  alluring  potions  of  Circe  (suada 
Circae  pocula)  and  the  "trio  of  winged  maidens"  ( tricinium  semivalucrum  puellamm). 
All  passages  often  ailuded  to  in  Latin  texts,  with  Circae  pacuia  coming  from  Horace, 
notHomer.  Homer  s  Sirens  are  neither  winged  norsaid  to  number  three.  Symmachus's 
source  here  is  perhaps  sarcophagi  of  the  Román  period,  where  Sirens  regularly  appear 
as  winged  trios.50  It  is  instructíve  to  compare  the  allusions  in  Greekless  Hizabethan 
writers  to  Odysscus  stopping  up  his  ears  with  wax  to  resist  the  Sirens,  an  un  Homeric 
detail  that  can  be  traced  to  Erasmus’s  SimiliaJ'1  With  these  vague  Homeric  reminis- 
cences  in  Symmachus  we  may  contrast  the  sixteen  Homeric  references  in  Ammianus, 
two  direct  quotations,  and  a  number  of  clear  allusions  to  specific  passages.  Another 
Symmachan  lettersuggests  that,  while  hunting,  Praetextatus  met  Apollo  in  the  woods 
“like  Hesiod."  But  Hesiod  did  not  meet  Apollo  in  the  woods.  Symmachus  misunder- 
stood  a  reference  to  Hesiod  in  Vergil.'’4 

‘Ihere  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  speeches  and  letters  as  extant  that  demonstrabiy 
derives  from  ársthand  knowledge  of  a  Greek  text.  This  might  seem  an  excessively 
rigorous  standard  to  require,  but  it  is  a  mistake  {with  Haverling)  to  take  refuge  in  a 


49-  Paratore  1968,  90-92  (the  key  passages  are  Uij.  4  and  Purg.  11).  For  references  to  Homer  in  Dantos 
various  works,  Teodolinda  Bartni,  Dantes  Poets  (Princeton  1984),  189, 293;  sec  too  G.  Cerri,  Dante e 
Omero  (Lecce  1007). 

50.  Ep.  i.  47;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  13;  Courceile  1944,  ai  78-91. 

51.  Busli  1960, 28  n.  4;  M.  P.  Tilley,  CP  21  (1926),  162  -64, 

51.  Ep.  i.  S3.  t;  Verg.  Buc.  vi.  69  -  73- 
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upposed  reluctance  to  quote  verbatim.  It  is  true  that  writers  with  a  sense  of  style 
eferred  allusion  or  paraphrase  to  verbatim  quotation,  but  such  allusions  were  roeant 
10  beíecognized  and  admired  just  the  same  (Ch.  20.  ó).  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Symmachus,  given  the  distinction  drawn  in  chapter  10  between  his  "literary1'  and 
"standard"  letters.  Most  of  his  literary  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  a  small  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  sort  of  cultivated  friends  who  would  appreciate  them.  For 
example.  he  represents  Protadius,  perhaps  the  most  cultivated  of  all  his  correspon- 
Jents,  complaining  that  he  entrusts  his  letters  ptriiurac  chartae,  "to  the  perishable 
médium  of  parchment."  Not  exactly  a  quotation,  but  the  weli-read  Protadius  would 
have  detected  the  allusion  to  the  beginning  of  Juvenal’s  first  satire,  periturae  pareen 
chartae,  even  though  the  sense  in  Juvenal  is  quite  different  (“spare  parchment  that  will 
be  wasted  anyway”).53  Symmachus  always  incorporates  enough  of  the  original  for 
such  allusions  to  Latin  classics  to  be  recognized.  But  there  are  no  such  specific  allu- 
sions  to  any  Greek  text. 

While  conceding  that  most  of  Symmachus's  '‘Greek"  allusions  can  be  traced  to 
Latin  sources  he  certainly  knew  (above  all  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maximus),M  Haverling 
nonetheless  found  “some  evidence’'  that  he  “had  read  some  of  the  most  important 
Greek  classics  in  the  original."  But  ifa  man  as  anxious  as  Symmachus  to  adver  tise  his 
cultural  attainments  really  knew  even  a  few  Greek  classics  in  the  original,  he  would 
not  haveleiit  his  correspondents  (or  us)  in  any  doubt. 

According  to  Courceile,  Symmachus  had  enough  Greek  "to  listen  to  and  sppreciate" 
Greek  orators  who  declaimed  in  Rome.ss  A  single  text  lies  behind  this  sweepíng  claim:  a 
reference  to  the  supposedly  Athenian  rhetor  Palladius,  whom  Symmachus  commended 
to  three  different  dignitaries  of  the  late  370S.W  But  the  only  evidence  that  Palladius 
declaimed  in  Greek  is  the  Greek  word  Seeck  introduced  by  eraendation  (moxnt  lójo^ 
Athenaei  hospitis)  into  a  corrupt  passage  that  can  be  solved  more  simply  and  piausibly.5 
It  is  not  justa  question  of  whether  or  not  Symmachus  “knew”  Greek.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  lie  had  read  a  book  or  two  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes  in  school,  and  ¡n  later  years 
may  still  have  been  able  to  struggle  through  a  Greek  quotation  in  a  Latin  text  or  a  letter 
or  documen  t  in  Greek,  just  as  a  modern  English  tourist  may  be  able  to  dredge  up  enough 
of  his  schoolboy  French  to  navigate  a  label  in  a  museum,  a  raenu  in  a  restaurant,  or  a 
newspaper  headline.  But  it  would  require  an  altogether  different  level  of  íluency  to 
undersiand  fnnrfh-c'enmrv  snoken  Greek.  much  less  follow  the  hiehlv  artificial  Greek  OÍ 


53-  Ep.  iv.  34. 3  -  Juv.  i.  ifi. 

54-  So  airead).  Kroll  1891,  passim;  Montana  1961, 297-316;  Haverling  1990, 188  205. 

55-  Ep.  i.  i5j  Courceile  1969,  >5,  developed  by  Haverling  1990, 203. 

56.  Ep,  ¡.15  (to  Ausoniub);  i.  94  (to  Sy.igriui);  iti.  so  (to  Eutropius);  PLR.E.  i.  660. 

57  Ep.  i.  15.  i;  Thraede’s  móvil  novus  Athenaei  hospes  (Rhein.  Alus.  111  [1968],  287-89)  would  elimínate  the 
anomalous  use  of  Athenaeus  =  “Athenian*  for  the  normal  Atheniemis,  and  leave  Symmachus  ámply 
listening  to  a  recent  visiting  speaker  at  the  Athenaeum,  an  odeum  in  Rome  where  recitatioi»  took 
place  (the  MSS  otfer  nouus,  uos,  and  mohos).  For  the  Athenaeum,  Braunert  1964, 9-41, w di  Cameron 
1965,148. 
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a  contemporary  declamation.  And  the  expertise  and  outhority  with  which  Symmachii 
assessed  Palladius's  performance  ( divisionis  arte,  inventionum  copia,  gravitóte  sensuum 
luce  verborum)  make  it  clear  that  he  claimed  to  follow  it  as  a  connoisseur. 

It  is  worth  inquiring  how  Symmachus  might  have  acquired  that  level  of  iluency  ¡n 
Greek.  In  earlier  times,  once  they  had acquired  the  elements  through  formal instruction 
members  of  tha  Román  elite  would  normally  spend  ayear  or  two  studyingin  Athens  or 
Rhodes,5H  and  subsequently  retain  a  Greek  man  of  letters  (usualiy  a  philosopher)  to  bve 
with  them  and  accompany  thern  on  journeys.  Cicero  and  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  Lucullus 
and  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  Pompey  and  Theophanes  ofMytilene  are  merely  the  be  si- 
known  exaniples.'1'  In  his  consular  year  Symmachus  wrote  a  letter  to  Libanius,  known 
only  from  Libaniuss  reply,  which  reminisces  about  a  visit  to  Antioch  by  Avianius 
Symmachus  in  36i.m  At  the  time  (it  seems)  Avianius  was  considering  sending  his  son  to 
study  with  Libanius.  A  year  in  Antioch  would  have  made  ail  the  difference  to  the 
younger  Symmachus's  Greek.61  As  things  turned  out,  he  grew  up  in  an  increasingly 
monolingual  Rome,  and  never  visited  the  Greek-speaking  parts  of  the  empire.  Ñor  is 
there  any  indi  catión  in  his  77 6  letters  extending  over  more  than  twenty-five  years  that 
he  was  ever  on  intímate  terms  with  any  Greek  men  of  letters. 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  four  learned  Greek  interlocutors  of  Macrobiuss 
Saturnalia :  Horus,  Dysarius,  Eustathius,  and  Eusebius.  Horus  and  Dysarius  were  at  any 
rate  real  people,  mentioned  in  Symmachuss  correspondence.  Horus  he  describes  as  a 
"long-tirae  dear  friend”  and  Dysarius  as  “brother”  but  in  letters  of  commendation, 
where  such  characteri2ations  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  fact  that  he  never 
actually  wrote  to  either  of  them  is  enough  to  prove  that  they  were  not  among  his  inti- 
mates.  As  for  Eustathius  and  Eusebius,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  they  existed,  at  any  rate 
as  theyappear  ín  the  pages  ol'Macrabius.  Peter  Schmidt  has  recendyidentified  Eustathius 
as  Eustathius  of  Cappadocia,  the  disciple  of  lamblichus.  Eustathius  must  have  been  dead 
by  382,  though  he  might  be  counted  as  one  of  Macrobiuss  delibérate  anachronisms.62 
But  Macrobius  describes  lús  Eustathius  as  Academic,  Stoic,  and  Peripatetie  cumbined 
(i.  5.  13-16),  in  words  copied  verbatim  from  Gellius  (vi.  14.  8-10),  whereas  the 
Cappadocian  was  a  Neoplatonist.  As  for  the  Greek  rhetor  Eusebius,  there  were  a  number 
of  Greek  rhetors  of  this  ñame,6'  one  of  whom  was  recommended  for  a  chair  in  Rome 
by  his  teacher  Prohaeresius  ca.  35o.'’1  He  too  would  be  rather  early  for  Macrobiuss 
Eusebius,  even  though  he  is  describcd  as  being  on  the  verge  ofold  age  In  381  (vii.  ío.  1). 


s8.  Daly  1950, 40-58;  R.iwson  1985, 0-  12. 

59.  BalsJon  1979, 54-58;  Rawson  1985,79-85. 

óo.  Lib.  Ep.  1004.  it  is.  cunous  tlut  a  letter  to  so  distinguished  a  figure  was  not  induded  in  Symmachus's 
publislied  correspondence. 

61.  Praetextatus  ipent  a  year  as  procónsul  of  Achaca,  and  the  younger  Flavian  a  year  in  Antioch  as  pro¬ 
cónsul  oí  Asia. 

61.  Pendía  1990, 55-58  for  his  dates;  P.  Schmidt  2009, 76-78. 

63.  PLRB 1. 302-5,  nos.  10, 12, 11, 14, 16, 17, 24,  and  25. 

64.  Cunapius,  Vil,  Soph.  493;  P.  Hadot  1971, 33-34. 
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It  may  be  that  we  should  just  concede  the  existence  of  two  otherwise  urattested 
Greeksresident  in  Rome  who  fit  Macrobius's  spedfications  better.  But  the  specifica 
tíons  areprobably  no  more  than  dramaticfiction,  like  thephilosophical  and  rhetorical 
expertise  Cicero  puts  Ln  the  mouths  of  his  interlocutors.  Macrobius  needed  Grceks  to 
vouch  forVergil’s  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  rhetoric.  If  he  had  Eustathius  of 
Cappadocia  in  mind,  the  resemblance  goes  no  further  than  ñame  and  profession.  Por 
hispurposes  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  real-life  counterparts  ofhis  Greek  interloc¬ 
utors  lived  in  Rome,  read  Vergil,  or  even  spoke  Latín.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  Acá  Jemy,  Stoa,  and  Peripatos  no  longer  existed  as  organized  philosophical  schools, 
noeme  could  be  a  follower  ofall  three  (Academics,  after  all,  were  sceptics).  And  Horus 
is  surely  portrayed  as  a  Cynic  because  a  Cynic  interlocutor  was  one  of  the  standard 
requírements  of  a  literary  sympos¡um,fr’  not  because  in  real  life  he  was  a  follower  of 
Antisthenes,  Crates  and  Diogenes  himself  ”  (i.  7-  3)  who  owned  but  a  single  cloak  (vii. 
13. 17).  Macrobius's  Greeks  are  nothing  but  literary  stereotypes. 

The  literary  discussions  Libanius  claims  to  have  had  with  Avianius  Symmachus 
diiring  his  visit  to  Antioch  might  have  been  conducted  through  interpreten  (Libanius 
certainly  had  no  Latín),  but  the  fact  that  Avianius  under  took  at  least  two  embassics  to 
Greek  speaking  provinces  (something  his  son  never  did)  suggests  the  possibility  of 
some  sort  of  speaking  knowledge  of  Greek.66  It  may  be  no  coincidence  that 
Praetextatus,  who  had  good  enough  Greek  to  transíate  philosophical  texts,  spent  a 
yearas  procónsul  of  Achaea,  a  post  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Julián  duringa  visit 
to  Constan tinople  “on  prívate  business."67  As  already  remarked,  the  ability  of  Jerome 
and  Rufinus  to  draw  on  the  Greek  Fathers  as  extensively  as  they  did  must  have  been 
helped  by  their  many  years  in  the  East. 

Thanks  to  the  political  división  between  East  and  West  from  the  death  of  Julián 
on.by  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  it  became  less  and  less  common  forwest- 
erners  to  serve  in  the  eastern  provinces,  surely  another  factor  contributing  to  the 
decline  of  Greek.  While  eastemers  now  had  strong  motives  of  self-interest  to  learn 
Latín,  westerners  had  less  and  less  reason  to  maíntain  and  improve  their  scboolboy 
Greek.  By  Symmachus’s  day  many  ofhis  Román  peers  had  never  enjoyed  the  sort  of 
contact  with  natíve  Greek-speakers  that  had  been  routine  for  their  class  a  century 
earlier.  Fewer  still  now  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  domestic  mentor,  someone  with 
whom  to  discuss  literature  and  philosophy  in  Greek  on  a  daily  basis.  Certainly 
Symmachus  himself  never  mentions  any  such  figure.  Only  one  of  Macrobiuss  Greek 
interlocutors  is  said  to  have  arrived  with  one  of  his  aristocrats,  Dysarius  with 
Euangelus,68  though  there  is  no  hint  elsewhere  in  the  dialogue  of  a  reiatíonship  bet¬ 
ween  them. 

¿3-  Martin  1931, 69, 71-76. 

fifi.  liníer  ar»  official  visit  to  Constantinople  from  the  gold  statue  erected  there:  PIRE  i.  863  -65. 
fi?.  Amia  Marc.  12. 7. 6. 

68.  Evangelum  ademe  nuntiat  [a  slave]  cum  Dpario,  Sal.  i.  7. 1. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  Iittle  likelihood  that  Symnuchuss  Greek 
good  enough  to  follow  what  was  evidently  a  virtuoso  declamación  in  Greek  tye 
surcly  bound  to  conclude  that  Palladius  spoke  in  Latín.  Indeed,  on  another  possibl^. 
reconstructíon  oí'  the  text  in  question  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  Greek 
atall.  The  fací  that  he  soon  embarked  on  a  brilliant  career  in  the  imperial  servia-  ¡n 
West  leaves  Iittle  doubt  that,  whatever  his  origin,  he  was  competent  in  Latín, 

The  Greek  poet  Andronicus  of  Hermupolis  sent  Symmachus  a  collection  of  his 
poerns.  Synunachus  replied  in  Latín:  “the  Muse  of  Cecrops  flourishes  on  your  |jps 
wliile  my  language  is  Latín."  He  describes-  hinisel/  as  a  “grateful  reader,”  but  (unlilcc 
e.g.,  his  letter  to  Ausonius  on  the  latter’s  Moseüa)  betrays  no  hint  of  subject  or 
treatment,  nothing  (in  short)  to  suggest  that  he  had  actually  read  Andronicuss  poems 
let  alone  with  any  appreciation.09  We  only  have  Libanius s  side  of  his  exchaoge  with 
Symmachus,  and  Haverling  regrets  that  we  do  not  know  “whether  ¡t  was  written  in 
Greek  or  Latín."  In  fact,  we  do,  since  Libanius  mentions  that  he  had  to  lind  a  transistor 
before  he  could  read  it!  Symmachus  also  wrote  in  Latín  to  the  younger  Iamblichus 
(below).  This  proves  nothing  in  itself,  since  a  stylist  like  Symmachus  would  natural ly 
prefer  to  write  in  the  language  ofwhich  he  was  an  acknowledged  master.7U  Nonethcless 
Pronto  and  Marcus  corresponded  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latín,  as  did  Cicero.71 

Symmachus  would  no  doubt  dearly  have  wished  for  good  enough  Greek  to  read 
Homer,  Plato,  and  the  orators  in  the  original.  But  that  level  of  competence  would  have 
been  very  hard  to  attain  in  late  fourth-century  Rome.  As  for  his  knowledge  of  philos- 
ophy,  Symmachus  twice  emphatically  professes  complete  ignorante 72  And  while  such 
self-deprecation  is  conventional,  all  that  we  find  in  the  letters  and  speeches  is  trivial 
anécdotas  about  philosophers  ofold  (Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  Sócrates,  etc.).  He  wrote 
commendations  for  several  otherwise  unknown  professors  ofphilosophy  (Barachus, 
Celsus,  Horus,  Priscianus,  Serapammon),  all  general  character  references  without  any 
mention  of  doctrines  or  expertíse.  Presumably,  schooiteachers  rather  than  scholars  tf 
they  “instructed  the  nobility,"  some  of  tbem  on  public  salaries.74  There  is  no  indication 
that  he  had  a  personal  reía  tionship  with  any  of  these  nonentities.  Bu  t  he  did  write  to  one 
real  philosopher,  Iamblichus,  grandson  of  Sopater,  one  of  the  leading  disciples  of  the 
great  Iamblichus.  This  younger  Iamblichus  seems  to  have  established  Athens  as  the  new 
home  ofNeoplatonism.74  Tlie  letter  is  instructive:  most  people  collect  precious  objects; 
Symmachus  coliects  students  of  philosophy,  among  whom  “the  experts”  agree  that 
Iamblichus  is  supreme,  in  particular  his  friend  Eudoxius,  a  "carefol  judge“75  Here  even 


^an  ^  jús  other  references  to  philosophers,  Symmachus  ostentatiously  disavows 
j-y  basisfor  personal  judgment. 

yet  many  modero  scholars  nonetheless  beüeve  that  he  was  mfluenced  by 
1  opiat°nicteachings,in  particular  that  he  “almostcertainly  owesmuch  to  Porphyry.”* 
¿  basisfor  this  claim  boils  down  to  just  two  sentences  in  his  celebrated  statement  of 
thecase  for  religious  pluralism:77 

Bveryone  has  his  own  customs,  his  own  religious  practiccs¡  the  divine  mmd 
hasassigned  to  different  cities  dlfferent  religjons  to  be  their  guardians.  ...Not 
by  one  avenue  alone  can  we  arrive  at  so  great  a  secret  (uno  ¡tiñere  non  potest 
pervcnirí  ad  tam grande  secretum). 

■Iheidea  that  peoples,  like  individuáis,  had  their  own  guardián  spirits,  though  by  no 
meaos  exdusively  Neoplatonic,  can  be  traced  to  Porphyry.  Both  Themistius  fin  364) 
,md Libanius  (in  386)  say  something  similar  to  the  first  sentence  in  pronouncements 
of  the  ir  own  on  religious  pluralism.78  Of  the  three,  Themistius  undoubtedly  had  some 
philosophical  training,  though  his  main  interestwas  Aristotle.77  Libanius  nught  have 
read  Themistius,  but  the  fact  that  Praetextatus  translated  Themistiuss  Anstotelian 
paraphrases,  written  in  simple  Greek,  does  not  mean  that  Synunachus  could  read  th  e 
highly  wrought  and  exceptionally  difficult  Greek  of  his  speeches.89  Of  course  it  is  pos¬ 
ible  that  they  "exchanged  views"  during  one  of  Themistius's  Román  visits  A57  and 
376).»'  But  that  is  an  awful  fot  of  “mights"  and  “coulds,”  the  similarities  are  very  gen¬ 
eral, K!  and  even  if  we  grant  such  exchanges,  that  still  falls  far  short  of  crediting 
Symmachus  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  Porphyry. 

In  the  ordinaryway,  a  philosophical  motif  thatappears  in  three  orators  is  most  plau- 
siblyidentífied  as  a  rhetorical  commonplace.  In  an  age  when  many  pagans  were  faced 
with  daiimng  tolerante  for  their  beUefs,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  could 
only  have  got  this  simple  and  obvious  argument  from  independently  reading  Porphyry 
at  firsthand.  We  have  already  seen  that  Symmachus  was  acting  as  spokesman  for  his 
senatorial  colleagues  when  he  addressed  his  celebrated  Relatio  to  court  in  384.Be:ng  an 
orator.nota  phüosopher,  he  doubtless  consulted  colleagues  better  qualified  than  him- 
self  in  fchese  areas.  The  ñames  of  Praetextatusand  Flavian  naturally  come  to  mind,  though 
(as  weshall  see)  there  must  be  considerable  doubt  whether  they  knew  Porphyry  at  first¬ 
hand  either.  In  earlier  times  we  would  have  postulated  the  assis  lance  of  a  (5  reekdomestic 
mentor.  Guardian  spirits  are  hardly  an  abstruse  philosophical  notion. 


*9-  In  tuo  ore  vernal  Musa  Cecrapia,  inihi  lingua  Latiari »  at,  Ep.  viii.  n¡  PLRE  i,  65.-66, 

70.  Libanius  absurdly  enough  admires  the  style  oí  the  letter  he  could  not  read! 

71.  On  the  Greek  letters  of  Cícera  and  Pronto,  see  now  Swain  2004. 

72.  tune,  inquia,  audeas  de  phibsophís  iudicarel  (Ep.  i.  29  to  Ausonius);  ii.  61  to  Flavian  (judging 
Serapammon  a  philosopher  by  his  long  hair). 

71.  Ep  i.  29;  1. 41;  i.  79J  ii.  393  ii.  6);  Re!.  5;  McÜeaehy  1942, 189  91. 

74.  Rauliitsehek  1964, 63-08;  Cameron  1967, 143-53;  Salfrey  and  Westerink  196S,  xlvi. 

75-  Ep.  ix.  2,  with  S.  Rodas  cummentary;  a  Pl.itonist  philosopher  ealled  Eudoxius  of  unknown  date  is  utested 
on  a  late  antique  mosaic  from  Heliopolis  (M.  Chéhab,  Moniques  du  Liban  [París  1958],  44-46,  pl.  xxi.  3)- 


76.  Vanderspoe!  1995,  25;  Courcelle  in  Momigliano  1963,  ‘75 i  Wylzes  >977,  271-80;  Vera,  Conm.  198-., 
37-4'- 

77-  Rxl  10. 8, 10,  trans.  R.  H.  Barrow;  e.g-,  Klein  1971, 84-91;  Szidat  1982, 132. 

78.  Them.  Or.  S.7oa  (p.  102-3  Downey),  with  L.J.  Daly,  CRBS  .2  (.971),  74-77!  Liban.  Or.30. 4-S;  Cracco 
Ruggini  1972, 178-88. 

79-  G.Dagron,  Thimístios  (1968),  1S4-5S;  Vanderspoel  1995,  »«• 

80  So  Cracco  Ruggini  1972,  3  n.  8;  and  in  CP  82  (19*?),  202-3. 

8'  So  Vanderspoel  1995, 25. 

82.  See  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  iliree  texts  by  J.  Strceter  in  de  Ste  Croix  2006, 237-42. 
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As  for  the  second  Symmachan  sentence,  neither  Themistius  ñor  Ubanius  lias 
anything  at  all  similar,  and  when  Augustine  says  “According  to  Porphyry,  no  doctrine 
has  yet  been  established . . .  which  oífers  a  universal  way  (universalcm . . .  viatn)  for  the 
liberation  of  the  soul"  (CD  x.  32. 1),  the  emphasis  is  surely  very  difieren  t.  If  he  could 
go  on  to  ínter  that  Porphyry  “admits  without  any  doubt  that  such  a  way  existe  but 
confesses  that  ithad  never  come  to  his  notice,”  Porphyry  can  hardly  have  asserted  that 
there  must  be  many  ways.  In  fact,  the  closest  parallel  comes  from  an  early  work  of 
Augustine,  at  Solil.  i.  13.  23:  "wisdom  is  not  reached  by  only  one  road"  ( sed  non  ad 
[sapientiam]  una  vía  pervenitur).  Here  too  scholars  have  reconstructed  Porphyry  15  a 
common  source  behind  Symmachus  and  Augustine.  When  Augustine  later  expressed 
regret  for  ¡mplying  that  there  was  any  other  way  but  Christ  (Retr.  iv.  3),  according  tu 
Vanderspoel  he  ¡s  renouncing  his  earlier  dependence  on  Porphyry.w 

But  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  Augustine  had  even  read  Porphyry  at  thi¿ 
stage  of  his  career/4  and  there  is  a  much  simpler  and  more  natural  explanation  of  this 
undeniably  striking  parallel.  Whether  consciously  or  not,  Augustine  was  surely  echo- 
ing Symmachus/11  This  is  in  fact  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  justthe  idea 
Augustine  echoes,  butpredselySynnnachus’s  formulation  in  Latín.  First,  both  use  the 
same  verb  in  the  passive  ( pervmiri  ~  pervenitur).  Second,  in  the  slighdy  later  De  vera 
reí.  28.  si  we  tind  the  other  half  of  Symmachus ’s  famous  sentence,  tum  grande  secretum. 
Time  and  place  conspire  to  provide  a  perfcct  context;  Symmachus  wrote  in  384,  at  the 
very  time  Augustine  was  in  Rome;  Augustine  wrote  in  38 6.  Both  as  a  rhetor  himself 
and  as  an  applicant  for  a  post  in  rhetoric  decided  by  Symmachus,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Augustine  took  the  trouble  to  read  Symmachus ’s  famous  recent  speech. 

It  would  be  one  thingifwewere  dealing  withan  author  known  to  have  philosophical 
interests.  But  these  two  sentences  are  quite  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  emphatically 
unphilosophícal  impression  given  by  the  rest  of  Symmachus  s  extensive  oeuvre. 


3:  PRAETEXTATUS 

We  have  seen  there  is  little  basís  for  the  notion  that  Praetextatus  was  in  any  sense  a 
genuine  scholar.  Macrobiuss  interlocutors  are  full  of  praise  for  his  reügious  expertise, 
but  never  suggest  that  he  was  more  learned  than  the  rest  in  other  mattersTAliusions  to 
Homer  and  Hesiod  in  three  of  Symmachus's  lerters  to  him  imply  that  he  knew  some 
Greek,  and  one  or  two  other  remarks  that  he  was  something  of  a  philosopher.87  IthaS 
been  suggested  that  he  is  the  “man  ofmonstrous  vanity”  (hominem  imtntmissimo  typho 


83.  Vaiuterspoel  1970,  179-93. 

84.  Rist  1994, 16-17. 

85.  Trout  1988, 141;  O’Donnel!  on  Cmij.  v.  13. 13  (it.  311). 

86.  Sal.  i.  17. 7j  i.  i.  10;  i.  11. 1;  i.  14. 21. 

*7-  Ep.  i.  45, 47, 33;  Cli.  10.4. 
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(urgidum)  who  introduced  the  young  Augustine  to  Neoplatonic  writings/8  surely  ir 
fact JVÍallitxs  Theodorus,  the  future  cónsul  0/399,  to  whom  Augustine  dedicated  his  D¡ 
Inata  vita  soon  after  his  conversión,  with  fulsome  acknowledgement  of  his  dabt  to 
many  tliscussions  on  philosophical  questions.  It  would  have  been  a  delightful  pararlos 
if  Praetextatus  had  set  Augustine  on  the  road  that  was  to  lead  to  his  becoming  the 
greatest  doctor  of  the  western  church.89  But  that  would  require  him  to  have  been  a 
seriousNeoplatonist,  for  which  there  is  simplyno  evidence. 

Thewidespread  belief  that  Praetextatus  was  a  student  of  Porphyry  rests  entirely  on 
the  speech  about  solar  theology  put  in  his  mouth  by  Macrobias.90  This  material  does 
indeed  ultimately  derive  from  Porphyry,  but  (as  we  have  seen)  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  real  Praetextatus.  Macrobius  found  it  in  Comelius  Labeo  (p.  267)-  There  is  no 
authentic  evidence  that  Praetextatus  had  any  knowledge  of  Neoplatonism.  His  attested 
philosophical  interests  were  more  austere.  As  we  learn  from  Boethius,  he  trar.slated 
Themistiuss  paraphrases  of  Aristotle  s  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics  (both  lost). 

*Xhese  Latín  versions  were  no  doubt  a  boon  to  Greekless  students  of  logic.  But 
scarcely  scholarship.  In  the  first  place,  all  Praetextatus  (lid  was  transíate  Themistius. 
And  not  (as  often  loosely  stated)  commentaries  by  Themistius,  but  simply  paraphrases , 
several  of  which  are  extant,  including  the  one  on  the  Posterior  Analytics.  Not  abstraéis 
(the  one  on  the  Posterior  Analytics  is  sixty-five  pages  long,  not  much  shorter  than  the 
original),  butsummaries  thatembody  acertain  amountofinterpretation.  Nonetheless 
they  are  Aristotle  made  easy,  an  introductíon  to  the  real  thing  in  simple  Greek. 

In  the  second  place,  Praetextatus  was  notblazing  any  new  trails.  Itwas  Porphyry 
who  revived  interest  in  Aristotle  s  logic  at  Rome,  with  his  influential  Eisagoge  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  an  ancestor  of  Symmachus)  and  various  commentaries.  A  generation  befoie 
Praetextatus  Marius  Victorinus,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  translated  the  Eisagoge 
and  perhaps  both  Categoría  and  De  interpretatione  as  welL  He  also  wrote  logical  trea- 
Lises  of  his  own  in  Latín,  a  lost  De  syllogismis  hypothetids  and  a  surviving  De  definí  ti  oni- 
bus”  Since  Victorinus  was  born  ca.  290/300  and  with  a  statue  ín  the  Forum  ofTrajan 
in  354,  Praetextatus,  bom  in  324,  was  surely  his  pupil.  Not  only  díd  Praetextatus  derive 
his  Interest  in  Aristotelian  logic  from  Victorinus,  the  various  works  of  Victorinus  must 
have  provided  lüin  with  all  the  Latín  terminology  he  needed  for  his  own  versions  of 
Themistius.  His  actual  copies  of  the  Themistian  paraphrases  he  may  have  picked  up 
duringhis  visit  to  Constantínople  in  361" 

Boethius,  our  only  source  for  these  versions,  goes  on  to  imply  that  Praetextatus 
concealed  his  debt  to  Themistius.  Praetextatus,  he  wrote,  did  not  produce  his  versions 
by  translating  Aristotle,  but"by  translating  Themistius,  as  anyone  who  rcads  both  will 

88.  Confas.  7. 9. 13;  Rist  1991, 138-435  for  earlier  views,  O'Donnell  1991, 419-2.4- 

89.  In  addition  to  the  irony  that  Symmachus  sene  him  to  Milán  where  he  met  Ambrose. 

90.  So  Wytaes  1977, 1415  Tutean  1984, 109-26  at  125- And  many  others. 

91.  Hadot  197»,  passini. 

9».  Aram,  12.7. 6;  Matthews  1989, 23. 
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see  at  once.'"'i  llie  imputation  of  dishonesty  we  may  probably  ascribe  to  the  Sil,n 
professionai  rivaLry  that  led  Boethius  to  deprédate  even  Victorinuss  achievementsv‘ 
A  Latín  paraphrase  oí  the  Categoría  mistakenly  ascríbed  to  Augustine  has  often  becn 
attributed  to  Praetextatus,  the  one  man  (as  it  happens)  who  cannot  have  been  the 
author,  since  he  is  named  in  the  text.9-’  Since  the  anonymous  translator  praiSes 
'Agorius"  for  his  learning  and  mentions  Themistius  (as  a  contemporary),  he  at  any 
rate  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  Praetextatus  as  a  plagiarist.  But  we  need  not  take 
his  praise  of  so  important  a  contemporary  too  seriously.  There  may  have  been  other 
ways  in  which  Praetextatus  demonstrated  his  philosophical  erudition  and  acumen 
but  the  Aristotelian  paraphrases  required  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
familiar!  ty  with  the  writings  of  Victorinus. 

Themistius  was  no  Neoplatonist,  and  the  very  fact  that  Praetextatus  was  attracted 
to  his  paraphrases  of  Aristotles  logical  writings  militates  against  the  assumption  that 
he  sought  support  for  his  paganism  in  Neoplatonism.  Like  Boethius  a  century  later, 
Praetextatus  occupied  himself  with  the  formal  and  (from  the  religious  point  ofview) 
uncontroversial  problems  of  logic.  It  might  be  added  that,  unlike  his  frequent  allu- 
sions  to  Flavians  philosophical  expertise  (below),  Symmachus  drops  only  one  very 
oblique  reference  to  philosophy  in  his  letters  to  Praetextatus.  Atter  making  a  trite 
remark  about  man  being  born  to  suffer  adversity  (Praetextatuss  wife  was  sick),  he 
suggests  "leaving  that  to  the  disputations  oí  philosophers"  (i.  48), 


4:  THE  ELDER  FLAVIAN 

We  have  seen  (Ch.  10. 4)  that  Flavian  aifected  some  philosophical  expertise,  and 
suggested  that  he  should  be  identified  as  the  otherwise  unknown  Flavian us  to  whom 
John  of  Salisbury  ascribes  a  work  titled  De  dogmatibus  phiiosophorum  or  De  vestigiis 
sive  de  dognuite  philosophorum.',c¡ 

According  to  Wytzes,  Flavian's  philosophical  master  was  “undoubtedly  Porphyiy.” 
Evidently  he  did  not  bother  to  check  the  citatíons  in  John  of  Salisbury,  which  spectac- 
ularly  fail  to  support  any  such  notion.  Two  are  trivial  anecdotes:  the  lirst  tells  how  Plato 
went  into  a  decline  and  died  when  unable  to  answer  a  question  put  him  by some  sailors; 
the  second  how  Plato  used  to  carry  a  mirror  to  see  what  changes  travel  and  study  liad 
wroughtin  his  face.  Another  cites  Flavians  bookforsayingsofEpicurus  9rThatis  to  say, 


||l0t  a  Neoplatonist  tract  at  all,  but  a  collection  ofsilly  anecdotes  about  the  philosophers 
^0|d_muCh  like  the  one  Symmachus  quotes  in  his  letter  to  Flavian. 

Much  more  dubious  isjohn’s  claim  that  his  FTavian  treated  Petronius  s  story  about 
ijjeYVidow  of  Ephesus  as  fact  rather  than  iiction  (claiming  that  she  was  subsequently 
unished  for  adukery  and  murder)98  Here  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  John's  admission 
in  his  preface  that,  *'like  Plato,  Cicero  and  Macrobios/1  he  will  sometimos  quote 
unknown  or  imaginary  sources  (i.  17. 3°)-  Given  the  admission,  he  cannot  have  been 
hoping  to  deceive,  as  when  he  stretches  out  a  list  of  historians  who  wrote  about  the 
miserable  ends  of  tyrants  by  includingboth  Suetonius  and  Tranquillus!"  The  fact  that 
he  transcribed  Petronius's  story  is  certainly  proof  that  he  had  read  and  enjoyad  it,  but 
a  good  Christian  could  not  let  the  wtdow  get  away  with  such  scandalous  behavior. 
W henee  the  playful  claim  that  she  paid  the  penalty. 

But  the  fact  that  this  dtation  may  be  bogus  need  not  discredit  the  others.  Doubts 
have  indeed  been  expressed,  and  a  medieval  compilation  suggested  instead.100  But 
why  invent  a  source  for  anecdotes  about  Plato?  To  be  sure  they  are  aimost  all  unhis- 
torical.but  then  so  is  the  one  about  Sócrates  in  Symmachus  s  letter  to  Flavian.  Indeed, 
it  isiempting  to  conjecture  that  it  was  in  Flavians  book  that  Symmachus  found  ¡t.  In 
the  course  of  his  Policraticus  John  cites  tifteen  more  anecdotes  about  Plato,  all  but  six 
attested  in  surviving  ancient  sources.  Seven  (nos.  1,  i¡  4,  n,  12.,  l4  ki  Riginoss 
catalogue)  agree  closely  with  the  versión  in  Apuleius’s  DePíatonc  eí  dogmate  eius¡  nos. 
71  and 7 <5  derive  from  Jerome;  3  is  closest  to  the  versions  ¡n  Cicero  or  Valerius  Maximus 
and  7  to  Seneca  or  Censorinus.  The  six  otherwise  unattested  (includíng  the  two 
ascribed  to  FTavian)  are  19, 18,  36,  76b,  12a.,  and  i47-  None  are  likely  to  be  medieval 
inventions.101  There  is  also  the  point  that  John  borrowed  the  puzzling  de  vestigio  in 
flavian's  title  to  form  a  part  of  his  own  subtitle  (de  nugis  curiaíium  et  vástigas 
phiiosophorum He  cites  the  work  four  times,  and  in  all  probability  drew  en  it  in 


many  other  passages  as  weli. 

This  and  his  knowledge  of  Philostratuss  Life  o/Apollonius  ofTyana  (see  §  5)  is  the 
totality  of  the  cvidence  about  Flavian’s  philosophical  attainments.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that,  in  addition  to  a  taste  for  biographies  of  philosophers,  Flavian  actually 
read  real  philosophical  texts  in  G  reek.  He  may  even  have  read  some  Porphyry.  But  we 
are  not  entidad  simply  to  assume  that  he  did  on  the  grounds  that  we  would  expect  a 
pagan  Champion  to  read  the  pagan  philosopher  par  excellence.  Ñor  are  we  entitied  to 
assume  that  he  did  so  on  the  analogy  of  Servius  and  Macrobius.  Servíus  was  a 


9J.  VI'ííiuj  Praetextatus  priores  fMslremostpie  AnalytiCih  non  vcrteniioAnstotelem  ¡olmo sermoni Iroduiii,  sed  ¡runs- 
forendo  Thtmatium,  qnoil  1 ¡tu  utrostjue  kgit  fucile  inlellegit,  (Boethius,  De  mierpretahnne1  pp.  .1-4  Meiser). 

94.  Chadwick  1981, 115  18, 

95.  So  L.  Minio-Paluello,  CQ39  (1943),  67;  and  Chadwick  1981, 114.  Around  374  we  Jind  die  twenly  year- 
old  Augustine  reading  the  Calefones  and  perlups  other  logical  works  ol'Aristotle  at  Carthage,  presum- 
ablyin  Víctor  mus’s  translation  (Hadot  1971, 193-98;  Aug.  C.onJ.  iv.  16,  with  O'Donnell  1991,164-65}* 

96.  So Schaarschmidt  1861,  ¡03  7;  C. C. j.  Webb'a  cdition,  vol.  1  (Oxford  1909),  xlvi. 

97.  VVytzes  1977,  *54;  John,  Policraticus  ii.  26  (460B  =  1. 141  Wcbb);  vdi.  11  (761A  =  ii.  314},-  viii.  u  (ii.  294)- 


98.  Pol  viii.  11  (?ííA  =  ¡i-  304  Webb). 

99-  viii.  j8,  ii.  364  Webb;  janet  Martin,  Vúifor  10  (1979).  67-68. 

*oo.  Lehmann  1927,  iS-17-  .  ,  ....  .  , 

m.  Riginos  1976,  no.  36  (Platos  dream  that  he  would  be  capturad  by  pirales);  76b  (Pialo  úebberately 
Chosea  site  vulnerable  to  earthijuakes  for  the  academy);  witty  repartees  by  Sócrates  to  Plato  (19)  and 
Hato  to  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (18). The  reference  to  Thersites  in  19  would  seem  to  «elude  medieva. 
Invention. 

'oí.  As  noted  by  Schaarschmidt  1862, 103. 
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professional  seholar,  and  while  Macrobius  was  more  a  gentieman  than  a  scholar  he 
wrote  a  half-century later  than  the  lifetime  of  his  interJocutors.  Serví us  and  Macrobias 
tell  us  nothing  about  the  real  intellectual  in teres ts  and  attainments  of  the  last  genera 
tion  of  pagan  aristocrats.  For  the  point  at  issue  is  precisely  whether  they  did  have  a 
philosophical  underpinning  for  their  convictions. 

5:  A  LATIN  TRANSLATION  OF  PHILOSTRATUS's 
LIFE  OF  APOLLONIUS  OF  TYANA ? 

The  rapid  decline  in  knowledge  of  Greek  was  accompanied  (tellingly)  by  a  rise  in 
the  use  and  number  of  translations — a  u  ni  que  opportunity  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  sort  of  works  pagans  and  Chriscians  transía  ted.  If  we  choose 
to  treat  the  comparison  as  a  contest,  there  can  be  no  questíon  that  the  Christians  won. 
Dilingual  Christians  skillfully  exploited  the  opportunity  of  making  a  number  of  key 
Christian  books  available  to  monolingual  westerners. 

Book  8  ofAugustin.es  Confessiom  vividly  evokes  the  effect  a  reading  of  the  Life  of 
Antony  in  Latín  translation  had  on  a  group  of young  western  intellectuals  hovering  on 
the  brink  of  conversión.  In  fact,  two  different  translations  (both  extant)  had  appeaieü 
by  ca.  37S,  one  now  anonymous,  literal  but  ungraceful,  a  second,  more  elegant  but 
much  less  literal,  by  Evagrius  of  Antioch  wt  The  so-called  Historia  Monachorum  in 
Aegypto  was  translated  by  Rufinus  before  the  end  of  the  century.  In  addition,  Rufinus 
produced  versión  afterversion  ofworks  by  Eusebius,  Origen,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Basil  the  Great  for  his  aristocratic  Román  patrón  Apronianus.  Apronianus's  wife, 
Avita,  confessed  to  Ruiinus  that  she  found  this  sort  of  thing  rather  heavy  going,  and 
the  tactful  (and  practical)  Rufinus  responded  with  some  of  Origen  s  easier  homilies. 
on  Psalms  36-38,  remarking  in  a  preface  addressed  to  Apronianus  that  their  simplicity 
will  appeal  even  to  the  unintelligent,  “so  that  the  inspired  utterance  may  reach  not 
only  raen  but  also  devout  ladies."  Soon  afterward  he  had  an  even  better  idea,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  versión  of  the  Sentences  of  Sextus,  which  became  an  instant  best  seller.101 
Jerome  complained  about  its  popularity  on  the  grounds  that  Sextus  had  beena  pagan. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  right  about  this,  Rufinus  was  shrewd  enough  to  capture  the 
Sentences  delinitivcly  for  a  wide  Christian  market.  Jerome  himself,  of  course,  with  his 
translations  and  commentaries  was  likewise  aiming  to  make  the  results  of  Greek 
patristic  scholarship  available  to  a  wide  public.  jerome's  greatest  and  most  lasting 
achievement  was  a  new  translation  of  substantial  parts  of  both  Oíd  and  New 
Testaments. 


iOj.  J.  Quisten,  Patrology  (Utrecht  1960),  40;  for  a  comparison  of  the  two  versions,  Rousseau  1978; 
248-50- 

104.  For  ali  the  details,  Chadwick  1959. 
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Did  pagans  make  any  comparable  use  of  the  opportunity?  rJhe  prime  example 
(really.  as  so  often,  the  only  example)  is  the  supposed  translation  of  Philostratus’s  Life 
of  the  pagan  mirado  worker  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (hereafter  VA)  by  Flavian.  At  the 
turn  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  Porphyry  and  Sossianus  Hierocles  published 
attacks  on  Christianity  that  extolled  Apollonius’s  miracles  over  those  performed  by 
Christ.Lactantius  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  Divine  Institutes  to  a  refutation  ofHierocles, 
and  Eusebius  (if  he  is  the  author)  an  entire  book.105,  With  Apollonius  acquíring 
some  thing  of  the  status  of  a  pagan  holy  man,  a  Latín  translation  (so  it  is  heid)  should 
be  seen  as  a  pagan  counterpart  to  contemporary  Christian  translations  of  the  lives  of 
theDesert  Fathers.  Dzielska  was  only  reflecting  a  long  standard  modern  viewwhen 
sheidentified  Flavian’s  goal  as  nothing  less  than  “to  popúlame  the  figure  of  a  pagan 
thaumaturge  and  a  prophet  of  the  oíd  religión,  among  Román  citizens  who  did  not 
know  the  Greek  language.’’  Elavian’s  translation  is  a  central  element  in  the  modem 
viewof  an  aggressive  pagan  reaction.106 

The  only  evidence  is  a  couple  of  puzzling  sentences  in  a  letter  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  to  his  learned  friend  Leo  ca.  476- 1  give  first  the  Latín  text  (not  itself  in  any 
doubt)  and  then  (with  a  couple  of  supplements)  W.  B.  Andersons  careful  Loeb 

translation:107 

Apollonii  Pythagoricí  vitam,  non  ut  Nicomachus  sénior  e  Philostrati  sed  ut 
Tascius  Victorianus  e  Nicoinachi  schedio  exscripsit,  quia  iusseras,  misfi  quam, 
dum  parere  festino,  celeriter  eiecit  in  tumultuarium  exemplar  túrbida  et  prae- 
ceps  et  Opica  translatio...Sane,  cum  primum  reduci  aliquid  otii  fuit,  inpoli- 
tum  hunc  semicrudumque  et,  ut  aiunt,  tamquam  musteum  librum  plus 
desiderii  tui  quam  officii  mei  memorobtuli. 

I  have  sent,  at  your  command,  the  Lije  of  Apollonius  the  Pylhagorean ,  not  as  the 
eider  Nicomachus  [copied  it]  (rom  [the  manuscript]  of  Philostratus,  but  as 
Tascius  Victorianus  copied  it  from  Nicomachus’s  manuscript.  In  my  haste  to  obey 
your  wish,  1  hurriedly  Jtlung  the  work  into  a  haphazard  copy,  making  a  wild,  pre¬ 
cipítate,  barbarous  transcripüon... . Certainly,  in  offering you  this  inelegant,  half- 
raw,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  newly-vinted  book  at  my  first  spare  moment  after  getting 
home  again,  I  have  paid  more  regard  to  your  desire  than  to  my  own  duty. 

Whatever  this  means,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  tire  fact  that  it  is  allusively  and 
obscurely  expressed.  Sidonius  seerns  to  distinguish  between  three  different  versions  of 

ioj.  Lact,  Div.  ¡nst.  5. 3;  for  Eusebius  s  book  see  now  voL  3  (2006)  of  C.  P.  Joness  new  Loeb;  Dzielska  1986, 
96-99, 154-57;  E.Junod,  Rev.  de  théol.  etde  philos.  120  (1988),  475-82.  For  well-feundcd  doubtsabout 
Eusebian  autliorship,  Hagg  1992, 138-50;  against,  Jones  2006,  at  49-52. 

106.  Lommatzsch  1904, 182;  Alfókii  and  Alíóldi  1990, 54,  ármly  restated  (after  many  others)  in  Dzielska 
1986, 170-773  see  too  now  HorsfaJl  1995, 169-75. 

107.  Ep.  vi».  3. 1;  W.  B.  Anderson,  Sidonius:  Poetns  and  Lelters  1  (Cambridge  1965).  4°4~7- 
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Philostratus's  book:  by  the  eider  Nicomachus,  by  Victorianus,  and  (in  more  detail)  bv 
himself  How  did  they  diífer?  Sidonius  calis  bis  own  a  translatio,  and  uses  the  verb  cxscrip. 
sit  for  the  activity  of  both  Nicomachus  and  Victorianus.  The  word  translatio  can  certainl 
mean  "transía tion/  but  aiso  “transcription”;  exscribo  means  "transcribe"  or  "represent”lu> 
The  diíficulty  of  pinning  down  so  impreciso  a  writer  is  well  brought  out  by  another 
letter  (ii.  9. 5),  in  wliich  Sidonius  claims  that  Ruiinus’s  Latín  versión  of  Origen  was 


sic...ad  verbum  sententiamque  translatus  ut  nec  Apuleius  Phaedonem  sic 
Platonis  ñeque  Tullius  Ctesiphontem  sic  Demosthenis  in  usum  regulamque 
Rumani  sermonis  exscripserint. 

translated  into  Latín  with  such  faithfulness  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  thatApuleius 
could  not  be  said  to  have  tumed  Platos  Phacdo  or  Tully  Demosthenes's  Ctesiphon 
into  such  a  perfect  expression  of  the  theory  and  the  usage  of  Latín  speech. 


Here  at  least  translatus  undoubtedly  means  “translated  ”  though  of  course  the  idea  is 
considerably  helped  out  by  the  Cicero  and  Apuleius  parallels,  not  to  mention  the  quali- 
fying  phrases  ad  verbum  sententiamque  and  in  usum  regulamque  Rotnani  sermonis.'*'  As 
for  exscripserint,  though  it  describes  the  activity  of  Apuleius  and  Cicero  as  tramlators,  in 
context  the  word  actualiy  means  something  doser  to  "re prese nt”  than  "translate.’’-IU 
Elsewhere  Sidonius  uses  transferre  of  "transcribe”  (ix.  11.  6,  put  beyond  doubt  by  the 
mention  of  correctíngerrors  and  adding  punctuation)  and  both  the  noun  trundator  and 
the  same  verb  exscripsi  of  his  own  transcription  of  the  letters  that  make  up  Bk  ix  of  his 
Epístles  (ix.  16. 2,  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  mention  of  the  winters  coid  freezing  the  ínk 
on  his  pen).  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Leo  did  not  need  Sidonius's  cowring 
letter  to  tdl  him  whether  the  manuscript  he  receivcd  was  in  Latin  or  Greek! 

On  the  standard  interpretation  (which  goes  back  to  Mommsen)  Nicomachus 
translated  from  the  original  Greek,  Victorianus  revised  or  edited  this  translation,  and 
Sidonius  either  just  transcribed  or  further  revised  it.m  But  there  are  other  possibil 
ities.  According  to  Pricoco  and  boyen,  Nicomachus  and  Victorianus  both  transcribed 
the  original  Greek,  which  Sidonius  then  translated  into  Latín.112 1  hope  to  show  that  ali 
three  simply  transcribed  the  text  ¡n  Greek.11' 


108.  Trunslatio  also  =  “metjphor”  and  in  the  rhetoricians  Üiere  are  various  mure  technical  meauings:  sce 
OLD  s.v.  3b,  or  C,  Halm,  Rhetares  Latini  Minores  ( 1863),  656-57.  i:or  exscríbo,  TLLv.  ii.  2,  1830-31. 

109.  1he  verb  is  found  twonty-six  times  in  Cassiodoruss  IiisUtutiones  in  thesense  "transíate,"  though  it  » 
worth  addmg  that  in  every  case  there  is  an  ex  Graeco  or  in  Latimim  m  the  context. 

110.  Compare  £p.  vii.  13. 5,  where  luiwi  tanperantiam,  reiigwnem .  ..exscnpsil  means "give  a  picture  o:  your 
moderation  and  pieEy,"  a  natural  extensión  of  “copy,”  but  not  in  tlie  direction  of  “transíate." 

ni.  Brietly  stated  in  his  index  to  C.  Luetjohanns  editkm  (1887),  p.  420.  Mommsen  himselfsaid  nothing 
about  Sidonius’s  copy. 

112.  Pricoco  1965,  at  71-98,  endorsed  by  Luyen  1968, 83-86;  and  Sidoiue  Apalliiniire  3  (París  1970),  i9<>-97¡ 
so  too  Horsfall  1993, 321-22. 

113.  So  Anderson  in  a  footnote  (11. 404  a  s)  immediately  contradicted  by  his  editor  Warnungtoa 
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leí  usbegin  with  Sidonius’s  copy,  about  which  we  have  the  most  Information.  The 
jssiunphon  that  Sidonius  translated  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  word  translatio.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  context  (contrast  the  passage  on  Rufinus’s  translations  from 
Ongen)  to  suggest  translation  rather  than  transcription.  Ñor  is  it  likely  that  Sidonius  ’s 
Greek  wasgood  enough  to  take  on  so  ambitious  a  taskas  translating  so  longand  diífi- 
cult  awork.u''  The  context  is  in  fací  remaxkably  rich  in  colorful  epithets  (all  negative) 
that  suggest  transcription.  Sidonius  describes  how  in  his  haste  his  “wild,  precipítate 
and  crude  translatio  has  hurriedly  flung  the  Lije  of  Apollonius  into  a  rushed  copy.” 
A  few  sentences  later  we  have  a  fresh  set  of  apologies  for  "tliis  inelegant,  half-raw,  and 
(aS  it  were)  newly-vinted  book." 

Pricoco  and  Loyen  rather  surprisingly  argued  that  these  exaggerated  excuses  imply 
niore  than  just  transcription.  Yet  if  Sidonius  had  translated  Philostratus,  somewhere 
among  these  interminable  apologies  there  should  have  been  some  referer.ee  to  ihe 
eme  central  requirement  of  any  translation,  fidelity  to  the  original.  Did  Sidonius  trans¬ 
íate  ad  verbum  or  ad  sensurn?  What  about  the  specific  problems  presented  by 
philostratus's  often  extravagant  style?  Why  was  he  so  desperately  apologetic  about 
stylistic  shortcomings  but  apparently  oblivious  to  the  possibility  of  misunderstandm g 
or  mistranslation?  No  fewer  than  six  of  the  words  in  Sidonius’s  litany  of  apologie-s 
imply  speed  or  haste  (festino,  celeriter ;  tumultuarium,  túrbida,  praeceps,  eiecit )  and  tilos  e 
tlut  do  not  (Opica,  impolitum,  semicrudum,  musteum )  are  all  metaphorsof  style.  Wliil  e 
it  istrue  that  Sidonius  was  first  and  foreinost  a  stylist,  his  judgment  of  Ruiinus’s  trans- 
lationsfrom  Origen  reveáis  him  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
]t  would  surely  be  very  odd  for  even  Sidonius  to  have  characterized  a  translation  o  ibis 
own  in  exdusively  stylistíc  terms. 

Pricoco  and  Loyen  point  out  that  the  preface  to  Jeroraes  Chronicle  refers  to  it  as  a 
tumultuarium  opus.  It  is  true  that  the  Chronicle  was  (in  the  main)  a  translation,  but  that 
does  not  make  tumultuarium  "better  applicable  to  a  translation...  than  to  the  essen- 
tiallyrnechanical  act  ofeopying.”  A  hastily  executed  copy  is  just  as  flawed  asa  hasiily 
executed  translation.  In  any  case,  this  is  the  only  reference  to  haste;  the  rest  ofjerorrc  s 
long  preface  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  problems  of  translating  and  the  character  of  this 
particular  translation.115  It  is  also  true  that,  in  a  letter  to  Augustinc  comparinghis  own 
and  earlier  translations  of  the  Bible,  Jerome  contrasts  the  “oíd  wine“  some  peopLe 
preferwith  his  own  “unfermented  vintage."146  The  metaphor  suits  a  new  translation 
well  enough,  but  would  also  suit  any  ffeshly  written  work  in  need  of  polishi.ag.  Both 
writers  almost  certainly  derive  it  from  the  younger  Pliny,  who  had  characterized  a 
draft  copy  of  his  own  poems  as  an  adhuc  musteum  librum,  inviting  iinprovements.11 

J14  On  Sidonius's  Greek  culture,  Loyen  1943, 26-30;  Courcelle  1969, 151-58. 

■•i-  Horsfall  1993, 311;  R.  Helm,  Die  Chronik  des  Hiera  nymus  (Berlín  19S6),  1-7- 
116.  bibatvinum  vclus  cuín  suuvitaie,  ti  nostra  musía  contemmt,  Ep.  112.  20. 

1  '7-  Pliny,  Ep.  viii,  21. 6,  with  more  positiva  connotations  ("before  it  has  lost  its  freshness,"  Radice);  1L  L 

vjü.1711. 81-84. 
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Withjeromes  one  appeai  ¡for  indulgen  ce  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  had  to  v,0rj. 
fast,  con  tras  t  Sidoniuss  six  references  lo  liaste.  Here  we  may  compare  the  one  otliei 
passage  in  his  correspondence  where  Sidonius  describes  himself  making  a  eopy  f0t  a 
íriend  (ix.  i6.  z).  Once  again  he  emphasizes  how  fast  he  had  worked:  "1  copied  0ul 
hastily  and  under  pressure"  ( raptan  coactinique . .  .festinas  exscrípsi).  In  conclusión  he 
warns  his  íriend  not  to  expect  “two  entirely  incompatible  things,  finish  and  spced" 
(res  omnirto  discrepantissimas,  maturitatem  celeritateinque).  Once  again,  six  sep.ir.ue 
details  implying  speed  prompted  by  his  anxiety  to  fuliill  a  commission  for  a  íriend  m 
this  case  indisputably  a  copy. 

As  for  Opica,  impolitum,  semicrudum,  and  mustaan ,  all  are  metaphors  for  lack  of 
polish.  Exaggerated  affectations  ofmodestyare  comraon  enough  in  lateamiquewnters 
but  even  by  Sidonius ’s  standards  this  is  excessive,  implying  that  the  text  he  sent  Leo  was 
especially  clumsy  and  uncouth.  If  he  had  translated  from  the  Greek  he  might  have  mis- 
understood  a  number  of  details,  but  even  working  in  haste  he  would  never  have  wri  tten 
clumsy,  uncouth  Latín."*  And  if  (as  sometimes  supposed)  he  had  simply  transcribed  an 
existing  Latín  translation  by  Nicomachus,  such  extravagant  apologies  would  be  even 
more  out  of  place.  However  fast  he  worked,  he  would  still  have  made  the  same  sort  oí 
slips  we  all  make  when  copying.  Yet  his  extravagant  language  suggests  the  possibility  oí 
gross  and  elementary  blunders,  not  routine  miscopyings. 

Of  all  these  epithets,  the  inost  eloquent  is  Opica.  Opicus,  properly  an  ancient  inhab- 
itant  ofltaly,  implies  “barbarous,  rustic,  uncivilized... with particular  reference  to  Inda/ 
knowkdge  of  Greek”m  According  to  the  eider  Cato,  Greeks  insulted  Romans  by  calling 
them  barbarians  and  Opic i.,iü  Tire  second-century  grammarían  Terentius  Scaurus 
remarles  that  anyone  who  is  not  Opicus  knows  that  Greek  words  beginning  with  upsilon 
are  aspirated,  whether  or  not  they  are  spelled  wi  th  initíal/t  in  Latín.  Philodemus  describes 
as  Opike  an  Italian  girl  who  cannot  sing  Sappho.'-'  Gellius  describes  as  Opicus  someone 
who  had  missed  the  negative  connotations  of  a  Greek  word;  in  another  passage  he 
equates  veteres  Rontani. . .  rudes  Graecae  linguae  with  nostri  Qpici,  where  Rolfe's  transla¬ 
tion  “rude  forefathers’’  misses  tire  specific  implication  of  ignorance  of  Greek.  Finally, 
tw'o  passages  in  the  correspondence  of  Fronto:  first.  Pronto  asking  Marcus  to  check  a 
letter  he  had  written  in  Greek  to  Marcus's  mother  for  solecisms  ( burbarismus ),  so  that 
she  would  not  look  down  on  him  as  OpicuSj  then  a  letter  from  Marcus  to  Fronto  claiming 
that  he  himself  was  all  but  a  breathing  Opicus  because  oí  his  ignorance  of  Greek.l3i 


uS.  That  is  to  i  ay,  Latín  beneath  his  own  stylistie  standards  (ít  is  irrelevant  that  a  módem  critic  might 
judge  Sidonius s  usual  style  as  uncouth). 

119.  E.  Courtney  on  Ju venal  iit,  107  (O/iíci  rodebant  carmina  mures,  í.e.,  mica  with  no  understanding  of 
literatura);  «he  scholia  vetara  comment  "Ó7sikí(£iv  Grata  ¡iicunt  de  nsqui impentchquuntur’;  formare 
passages,  A.  Ono,  Dtf  Sprkhwórter  der  Rdrner  ( Leipzig  ¡890),  2,36-57;  Dubuisson  1985,  siz-4.5;  Swain 
2004,  38-39. 

no.  Piin.  NH  xxix.  14,  with  Dubuisson  1983,  .322-26. 

m.  Ter.  Scaur.  GLK  vii.  23.  j;  Anth.  Pal.  v,  132. y¡  D.  Suier,  The  Epignims  of  PhiloJemos  (Oxford  1997},  108. 

122.  Gcll.  xiri.  9.  4;  Pliny,  NH  29. 14;  Fronto  p.  11.  15  and  31. 6  van  den  Houe  =  1. 124  and  142  Haines. 


Sidotuos  refers  to  Fronto  a  number  of  times  (not  least  in  this  very  letter)  ,,:i  and  in  the 
context  tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  deliberately  selected  this  word  in  a  pleasingly 
leariwd  evocation  of  his  anxiety  about  the  correctness  of  his  Greek. 

-jhe  explanatíon  of  Sidoniuss  anxiety  is  inescapable:  he  copied  Philostratus  in 
Greek.  Anyone  who  copies  by  hand  a  long  work  in  a  language  of  which  he  is  not  m  áster 
laiovvs  that,  over  and  above  the  routine  transcriptíonal  errors  to  which  even  the  rnost 
cXpert  and  cultivated  are  prone,  he  is  bound  to  make  embarrassing  elementary  blun- 
jcrs  (incorrect  verbal  forms,  case-endings,  genders,  and  the  like)  springing  from  igno- 

r11ice _ especially  when  the  work  being  copied  is  written  ¡n  diiferer.t  characters. 

However  carefully  he  revised,  a  man  whose  Greek  was  shaky  could  not  count  on 
catching  every  slip  in  phonology  or  grammar.  Whence  the  exaggerated  emphas  is  on 
the  excuse  of  has  te.  A  man  ina  hurry  does  not  have  tíme  to  check  every  detail.By  mak¬ 
ing  the  excuse  he  does,  Sidonius  hopes  that  all  his  errors  will  be  put  down  to  haste 
rather  than  ignorance,  a  haste  that  is  unavoidable  because  Leo  is  so  anxious  to  have 
thebookwithout  delay. 

If  Sidonius  copied  Philostratus  in  Greek,  it  follows  that  Nicomachus;  and 
Victorianus  must  have  done  the  same.  If  his  copy  was  (as  he  States)  li  ke  Yi  ctorianus  s 
rather  than  Nicomachus’s,  Victorianus  s  cannot  have  been  in  Latín.  And  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Victorianus  translated  Nicomachus’s  Latir,  versión  back  into 
Greek.  What  then  was  the  distinction  Sidonius  seems  tobe  drawingbetween  the  cop¬ 
ies  of  Nicomachus  and  Victorianus?  On  the  standard  view,  Nicomachus  translated, 
Victorianus  revised,  and  Sidonius  transcribed;  according  to  Pricoco  and  Loyen, 
Nicomachus  transcribed  in  Greek,  Victorianus  abbreviated  Nicomachus1;  Greek  text, 
and  Sidonius  translated  this  abbreviated  text  into  Latín.  That  is  to  say,  on  both  views 
Nicomachus,  Victorianus,  and  Sidonius  each  did  something  different  to  the  text  of 
Philostratus.  According  to  Mazzarino,  Victorianus  purged  Nicomachuss  translation 
of  its  more  objcctionably  pagan  features.i:H 

Yet  however  reasonable  in  itself  the  hypothesis  that  Victorianus  revised,  edittd, 
abridged,  or  even  bowdlerized  what  Nicomachus  wrote,  it  is  difficult  to  íee  how  any  of 
these  meanings  can  be  extracted  from  Sidonius's  actual  words.125  Here  is  the  most  prob- 
lematic  clause  again:  non  ut  Nicomachus  sénior  e  Philostrati  sed  ut  Tascius  Victorianus  e 
Nicomachi  schedio  exscripsit.  The  opposition  non  ut  ...sed  ut  implies  an  antithesis,  but 
nota  straightforward  one  (e.g.,  between  original  and  translation) :  “not  as  Nicomachus 
«copied  from  the  manuscript>  of  Philostratus  but  as  Tascius  Victorianus  copied  from 


123.  Set  out  in  full  in  van  den  Huuts  edítion  (pp.  272-73),  «ogether  with  a  reference  in  Sidonios’s  fuend 
Claudianus  Mamertos. 

124.  Mazzanno  1974, 4S7  «•  >4«-  ln  fact  (as  we  shall  see),  chere  are  no  objectionably  pagan  i eatures. 

115.  To  be  sure  Philostratus  s  book  cries  out  for  abbreviation  (C.  P.  Jones  s  abridged  Penguin  transijo  0:1 
of  1970  gains  rather  than  loses  by  omitting  “unimportant  digressions  and...overh!ovn  rhetorii.  )_ 
Fictional  works  like  the  Lucíante  Ass  and  perhaps  the  Epheiioka  of  Xenophon  of  F.yhcsus  were 
abridged,  and  it  may  be  that  Fiavian  had  an  abbreviated  text  of  the  Life  af  Apollúnius.  But  notbingin 
Sidonius  supports  the  idea. 
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the  manuscript  of  Nícomachus."  The  apparent  sharpness  of  the  antithesis  í$  at 
blurred  by  the  fact  that  Nícomachus  appears  in  both  halves;  and  Sidonius  uses  th 
same  word  exscripsit  Cor  the  activity  and  the  same  word  schetiium  for  the  books  t)f  both 
Nícomachus  and  Victorianus.  The  Mommsen  interpretation  requires  that  cxserip  ¡ 
should  mean  both  transíate  and  transcribe  simultaneously,  and  Loyen/Pricoco  that 
should  mean  transcribe  the  tirst  time  and  abbreviate  the  second.  Yet  the  carefully 
wrought  balance  of  the  sentence  surely  requires  that  it  should  mean  exactly  the  same 
both  times:  whatever  Nícomachus  did  to  Philostratus,  Victorianus  did  to  Nícomachus 
Yet  while  Nícomachus  míght  (in  theoryatleast)  have  translated  Philostratus,  obviously 
Victorianus  cannot  have  translated  Nícomachus.  On  no  hypothesis  can  both  have  trans¬ 
lated.  So  if  both  did  the  same,  it  follows  that  both  transcribed  the  original  Greek. 


The  same  objection  applies  to  Traubes  suggestion,  revived  by  Pecere  and  Zetzel, 
that  "all  Victorianus  did  was  to  copy  out  for  public  circulation  the  unfinished  draft  of 
Nícomachus’  translation.’’110  Properly  something  produced  extempor schedium  is 
some  times  assimilated  to  schcda,  which  from  ca.  400  is  often  found  in  the  sense  dratt ; 
notably  of  a  wri  ter  s  rough  draft  awai  ting  final  revisión,  as  in  a  famous  dispute  between 
Jerome  and  Rufinus.128  Once  again,  if  Sidonius  had  written  no  more  than  ut  Tascius 
Victorianus  e  Nicomachi  schedio  exscripsit,  it  might  be  a  reasonable  inference  that 
Victorianus  published  an  unfinished  draft  of  the  eider  Flavian.  As  it  is,  schedio  exscrip- 
sit  has  to  do  double  duty  for  Nicomachus’s  activity  as  well,  and  we  should  have  to 
identify  Philostratus’s  original  as  a  rought  draft!  In  any  case,  Sidonius  is  clearly  trying 
to  distinguish  two  copies  that  might  be  coníused,  and  no  one  would  ever  confuse  the 
unpublished  draft  and  published  versión  of  the  same  work.  Sidonius  uses  schedium 
twice  elsewhere,  of  a  scrap  of  paper  and  a  published  book,  respectively,lw  and  we  must 
surely  take  it  here  in  the  quite  general  sense  "  book.”,w 

Where  did  Sidonius  get  the  information  that  enabled  him  to  draw  this  djstincüon 
that  generations  of  scholars  have  found  it  so  hard  to  pin  down?  Traube  suggested  that 
by  his  day  the  papers  of  the  Symmachi  had  found  their  way  to  Gaul,  where  somehow 
Sidonius  got  hold  of  them.  But  the  Symmachi  remained  leading  lights  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  life  of  Rome  well  into  the  sixth  century,  long  after  Sidonius's  death. 
How  couíd  he  have  got  hold  of  such  documents?  Much  simpler  to  suppose  that 
Victorianus  was  fulfillmg  another  commission  "for  the  Lords  Symmachus."  We  know 
that  Symmachus  sent  copies  of  Livy  and  Caesar  to  Protadius  in  Gaul,  and  the  Livy 
subscriptions  show  that  Victorianus  was  involved  in  correcting  these  copies.  Another 
Gallic  friend  (perhaps  Protadius  again)  had  asked  for  the  VA,  and  Victorianus  d uly 


126.  Traube  1909,  io-  2etzel  1980, 48 11. 32;  ef.  Pecere  1986, 60. 

127.  As  oxeSiii^,  ux£S¡uo(ia  in  Greek:  LSf  and  OID  s.  w.;  Zetiel  1980, 48  n.  3*. 

128.  Abo  of  tlie  original  versión  of  4  document,  complete  witli  linal  corrections  and  duly  signed  and  wit- 
nessed,  as  opposed  to  a  copy.  For  schcda,  Tengstróm  1962, 35-49;  Rirzo  1973, 305-0. 

129.  si  qutut  schedium  tañere  uicens  (ix.  16. 2);  dedainationum  tuarum  schedio  {Ep.  9. 7. 1). 

130.  Forexamples,  Arns  1954,11-22. 


nt  a  copy-  This  would  explain  how  a  text  bearing  the  ñames  of  Victorianus  and  one 
f  the  Nicomachi  found  its  way  to  Gaul. 

[t  was  Mommsen  who  carne  closest  to  the  truth  when  he  cited  the  pardtel  o:  the 
yw  subscriptions.  The  explanation  is  surely  that  Sidonius’s  exemplar  was  subscribed 
with  the  ñames  of  both  Flavian  and  Victorianus.131 1  suggest  that,  when  he  originally 
told  Loo  abou  t  his  precióos  copy  of  Philostratus,  Sidonius  mistakenly  claimed,  on  the 
basisofa  hasty  reading  of  its  subscription,  that  he  owned  the  very  copy  subscribed  by 
the  eider  Flavian.  On  closer  inspection  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  explained  that 
it  wasnót  after  all  Flavian's  own  copy  but  the  next  best  thing,  a  copy  made  from  it  by 
Victorianus  (a  scholar  known  to  have  been  patronized  by  the  Symmachi  and 
Nicomachi).  Victorianus  had  no  doubt  subscribed  his  text  with  some  such  formula  as 
emendavi  ego  Tascius  Victorianus  de  códice  Nicomachi  Fíaviani  senioris.  When  Mommsen 
suggested  that  Victorianus  "revised"  Nicomachus,  allhe  had  in  mind  was  the  emendavi 
or  recognovi  of  a  corrector  checking  his  copy  against  its  exemplar.132  This  would  explain 
the  care  Sidonius  took  to  distinguish  between  two  copies  that,  seen  as  texts  of 
Philostratus,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  klentical.  The  only  difference  between 
them1”  was  the  fact  that  tiñe  first  (which  Sidonius  never  saw)  was  subscribed  in  the 
handof  the  eider  Flavian;  the  second  (the  exemplar  from  which  Sidonius  made  his 
copy)  was  Victorianus's  copy  of  the  first. 

Va  río  us  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  notion  that  Nicomachus  transcribed 


known  for  his  literary  no  less  than  his  political  activity,  would  be  recorded  merely  for 
having  made  a  copy  in  the  original  Greek."  According  to  Horsfall,  “The  likes  of 
Nicomachus,  Tascius  and  Sidonius  did  not  make  copies  (and  certainly  did  not  boast 
of  itif  theyhad  to)  ”  Consequently,  the  idea  “that  Nicomachus,  Tascius  and  Sidonius 
solemnly  copied,  one  after  the  other,  350-odd  Teubner  pages  of  Greek  is  clearly 
absurd.”134  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  either  Nicomachus  or  Victorianus 
actuaLly  copied  the  text  in  person.  That  was  done  by  professionals.  All  they  did,  no 
doubt  assisted  by  professionals,  was  check  and  then  subscribe  their  copies  in  the  way 
íllustrated  in  the  last  three  chapters.  The  case  of  Sidonius  is  entirely  different.  In  the 
ordinary  way  he  too  relied  on  professionals,  but  he  spent  the  year  or  more  (475-7?  )  ^ 
which  he  copied  Philostratus  imprisonedbyEuricthe  Gothin  the  for tressof  Liviana.13 
Ihiswas  a  difficult  and  depressing  period  for  Sidonius,  and  Anderson  plausibly  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  was  “to  give  him  a  task  which  would  take  his  mind  ofFhis  troubles’  that 
Leo,  a  loyai  friend  at  Eurics  court,  asked  him  to  make  this  copy.136 


13c  So  too  Pecere  1986, 60. 

132.  His  exact  words  were  Significatur  opinor  Nicomachi  senioris  cura  Philostrati  (¿meca  I atine  vena  esst, 
Viclaríanutn  caitt  versionem  recognovisse  (Luetjohann’s  Sidonius,  p.  410). 

•3$.  Not  counting  the  transcriptional  errors  that  are  inevitable  in  even  the  most  careful  copy. 

>34.  Pecere  1986, 232  n.  230;  Horsfall  1993, 322. 

ns.  Stevens  1933, 162-63;  Harries  1994,  i7S~7<5, 13S-39. 

136.  Anderson,  Siiioiims  1  (1936)1  xlix. 
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Hiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  thatPJavian  edited,  translated,  or  even  copieda  Greek 
text  of  the  VA.  But  he  owned  a  copy,  which  Victorianus  copied  and  subscribed,  pr0jj 
ably  for  a  Gallic  friend,  which  would  explain  how  it  eventuaiiy  carne  into  Sidonius's 
hands.  Sidonius  made  his  own  copy  of  Chis  text.  On  this  evidence,  there  never  was  a 
Latín  translation  of  the  Lije  afApoUonius. 


6:  APOLLO NIUS  OF  TYANA 

Previous  discussions  of  the  reputatíon  of  Apollonius  in  the  West  have  been  doini- 
nated  byAifóldi’s  thesis  about  the  contorniates  (Ch.  19. 1),  Alioldi  himself  considera! 
tlie  appearance  of  Apollonius  among  the  "culture  heroes"  represented  on  contorniates 
the  clearest  single  illustration  of  his  thesis.  Jf  the  contorniates  were  pagan  propaganda, 
tlien  Apollonius  was  a  pagan  Symbol.  There  are  six  contorniate  obverses  bearing  the 
head  of  Apollonius,  two  backed  by  the  legend  Diva  Faustino  Aug(usta),  the  other  four  by 
charioteers.  Despite  these  innocuous  reverses,  Alfóldi  had  no  doubt  tiiat  Apollonius 
owed  his  place  on  the  obverse  to  his  status  as  a  pagan  Symbol,  and  he  interpreted  all 
contemporaryreferences  to  Apollonius  in  this  light.1'7 

With  the  lapse  of  his  thesis,  the  case  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  literary  texts 
alone.  Until  Philostratus  wrote  his  biography  ca.  120,  lcnowledge  of  this  “minor  niystic 
froin  a  remóte  city  in  Cappadoria"1  w  was  confined  to  the  few  Greek  cities  he  had  vis- 
¡ted:  Aegaeae,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Tarsus,  and  (of  course)  his  native  Tyana,139  It  was 
Philostratus  who  turned  him  into  a  major  holy  man,  and  it  was  two  more  Greek 
writers,  Porphyryand  Hierocles,  buildingon  Philostratus,  who  turned  him  into  a  rival 
to  Christ.  As  Eusebius  put  it,  “Hierocles,  of  all  the  writers  who  have  ever  attacked  us, 
stands  alone  in  selecting  Apollonius,  as  he  has  recently  done,  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  and  contrast  with  our  Savior”140 

In  sonie  circles  in  the  Greek-speaking  East,  Apollonius  became  a  pagan  symbol, 
rejected  and  ridiculed  by  Christians,  and  correspondingly  admired  by  pagans  like  Hunapius. 
In  the  Latin-speakingWest  the  situatíonismore  complicated  than  Alfbldiandhis  lollowers 
assumed.  Hiere  is  virtually  no  evidence  that  western  pagans  treated  Apollonius  as  a  pagan 
Symbol,  ñor  did  Philostratus's  book  play  any  part  in  the  debate,  such  as  it  was.  Inevitably, 
the  fact  that  there  was  (as  we  now  know)  no  Latín  translation  meant  that  Greekless  West- 
erners  were  simply  unable  to  read  it,  But  that  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  principal  reason. 


Ihe  truth  is  that  the  VA  is  not  in  itself  an  anti-Christian  book,  and  even  after 
proeles  and  Porphyry  it  was  not  universally  read  as  such.  It  is  a  complex  work,  which 
modern  critics  have  found  hard  to  dassify,  though  they  are  more  likely  to  discuss  it  in 
bookson  ancient  fiction  than  books  on  ancient  religión.1''1  The  frequent  digressions 
011  every  conceivable  subjectare  reminiscent  of  the  Leudppe  and  Clitophon  of  Achilles 
Xatius.Indeed,  it  shares  a  great  many  features  with  both  the  novéis  of  the  age  (except 
for  their  love  interest,  Apollonius  being  a  celibate)  and  the  Alexander  Romance 


(Apollonius  visits  many  of  the  same  places  as  Alexander,  and,  like  him,  debates  with 
the  Brahmins  or  "naked  philosophers"  of  India).  It  seems  to  have  been  Apollonius's 
travels  that  readers  enjoyed  most,  even  Christians;  “travel  along  with  our  man  from 
Tyana  [said  Sidonius],  now  to  the  Caucasus  or  the  Indus,  now  to  the  gymnosophists 
ofEthiopiaand  the  Brahmins  of  India."  So  toojerome  (quoted  below),  and  the  only 
reference  to  the  XA  in  a  late  antique  scholiast,  Lactantius  Placidus  on  Statiuss  refer- 
ence  to  Dionysus  visiting  the  Ganges:  “first  visitor  Dionysus,  second  Alexander,  third 
Apollonius.”141  Religión  plays  a  relatively  minor  role — and  not  the  one  we  might  have 
expected.  Wherever  he  goes  Apollonius  criticizes  local  cult  practices.145  He  attacks 
gladiatorial  games,  chariot-racing,  public  baths,  luxury  in  every  form  and,  above  all, 
carrifice.  As  he  nroclaims  in  his  trialbefore  Domitian:  “I  would  do  anythine  to 


save  my  fellow-men,  but  I  have  never  made  a  sacrifice  for  them,  ñor  would  I  do  so. 
1  would  never  touch  ofíerings  in  which  there  was  any  blood,  or  pray  with  my  eyes  on 
a  knife  or  on  the  kind  of  sacrifice  my  accuser  alleges.’n'H 

To  be  sure  he  is  represented  as  a  healer,  but  Philostratus  is  careful  not  to  exag- 
gerate  his  magical  powers.  The  people  of  Tyana  believed  he  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  but 
Apollonius  (adds  Philostratus)  “calle  d  himseLf  the  son  of  Apollonius.”  His  first  act  of 
healingis  given  a  thoroughly  rationalizing  explanation;  he  told  a  dropsical  youth  to 
cut  down  on  his  rich  diet  and  drinking.  And  when  he  raised  a  woman  from  the  dead, 
it  issuggested  that  he  “may  have  seen  a  spark  oflife  in  her  which  her  docto rs  had  not 
noticed,  since  apparently  the  sky  was  drizzlitig  and  steam  was  coming  from  her 
face."145  First  and  foremost  he  is  a  philosopher  who  disavows  supematural  powers 
and  repeatedly  rebuts  the  accusatíon  that  he  is  a  magician.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
sort  of  stuff  to  rally  pagans,  much  of  it  would  have  seemed  exemplary  even  to 
Christian  readers. 

This  is  certainly  how  Sidonius  read  the  book  he  spent  so  many  weeks  laboriously 
transcríbing  for  his  Christian  friend  Leo; 


137.  Alloliii  and  Alfóldi  1976, 31, •  two  more  added  ni  1990, 101-3. 

138.  Bowcrsock  in  Jones  and  Bowersoek  1970, 9. 

139.  Dziebka  1986,  Cli.  2;  Jones  1980, 190-94. 

140.  Contra  Hicrodem  1.  Evidently,  Celsus,  who  abo  accused  Jesús  of  being  a  comnion  sorcerer  but  wrote 
belore  Philostratus,  had  not  cited  ihe  parallel  of  Apollonius.  It  might  abo  seem  that  Eusebiushad  not 
yet  read  Porphyry,  who  undoubtedly  made  the  same  comparison  (so  Bames,  H5CP  80  [1976],  141)- 
This  would  llave  a  bearing  on  the  date,  if  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  is  the  autlior,  since  at  some  pointhe 
certamly  did  read  Porphyry. 


141.  JBowie  in  Morgan  and  Stoneman  1994,  181-99;  Schirren  1005;  Dall'Astra  2008;  Bowie  and  Elsner 
2009;  Demoen  and  Praet  2009. 

142.  Sid.  Ep.  viii.  3. 4;  Stat.  Theh.  iv.  387;  Laet.  Plac.  p.  281  Sweeney. 

143-  iv.  19;  v.  12;  vi.  41;  viii.  7. 10. 

>44-  ív.  22;  v.  26;  i.  16;  on  sacrifice  (e.g.)  i.  u¡  iv.  11;  iv.  19;  v.  a;  vi.  4»;  viü.  7. 10  (quoted  above,  trans.  Jones). 
Apoli.  Ep.  27  also  attacks  blood  sacrifice.  V/hether  or  not  the  letter  is  authentic,  it  is  abviously 
significant  that  Philostratus  chose  to  emphasíze  this  aspect  of  the  tradílion. 

245.  VA  i.  6;  i.  9;  iv.  45  (trans. Jones,  Loeb  2005). 
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Greek  Tcxts  and  Latín  Translation 


55? 


Read  oí  a  man  who — be  it  said  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Catholic  faiih— 
was  in  most  respecte  likc  you,  Chat  is,  sought  after  by  tire  rich  but  not  seekíng 
riches  for  himselí;  greedy  for  knowledge  but  chary  oí'  money-making;  abste- 
mious  in  feasts,  ciad  in  plain  linen  among  the  purple-robed,  severe  as  a  censor 
ainid  Juxurious  perfumes. 


For  Sidonius,  the  l/\  was  an  unsurpassed  evocation  of “the  philosopher s  Ufe." 

According  to  Dzíelska,  who  took  the  existence  of  Flavians  Latín  translation  for 
granted,  references  to  Apollonius  become  coramon  in  Latín  sources  by  the  last 
decades  of  the  fourth  century.”6  Setting  the  Sidonius  passage  on  one  side  for  the 
moment,  I  can  find  eight  fourth-  or  early  fifth-century  Latín  writers  who  show  some 
knowledge  of  Apollonius:  Lactantius,  Ammianus,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Augustines 
fricad  Marcellinus,  Ps-Ambrose,  Lactantius  Placidus,  and  the  author  of  the  HA.  Wc 
should  note  straightaway  that  at  least  íive  of  the  eight  were  Christians;  and  five  could 
have  read  Philostratus  in  Greek:  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Ammianus,  Lactantius  Placidus 
and  the  author  oí  the  HA  (Ch.  20. 10). 

That  leaves  only  Augustine,  Marcellinus,  and  Ps-Ambrose  probably  incapable  of 
reading  the  VA  in  Greek.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  four  oí  the 
eight  actually  read  Philostratus  at  all.  Marcellinus  wrote  to  Augustine  for  guidance  on 
pagan  daims  about  the  míracles  oí  Apuleius  and  Apollonius.  Augustines  two  refer¬ 
ences  also  link  the  niirades  of  Apuleius  and  Apollonius.14*  Jerome  too  links  the  mira- 
cíes  of  Apuleius  and  Apollonius,  directly  citing  Porphyry  in  the  context118  But 
Philostratus  himself  did  not  compare  Apollonius  and  Christ,  ñor  (of  course)  did  he 
mention  the  Latín  writer  Apuleius.  lt  was  not  in  Philostratus  that  any  of  them  found 
these  daims,  but,  via  a  Latín  intermediary,  in  Porphyry  or  liierocles.  One  obvious 
intermediary  known  to  most  of  them  is  Lactantius,  who  expressed  surprise  that 
Hierodes  did  not  link  Apuleius  and  ApoIlonius.m  There  were  also  anonymous  Latín 
collections  of  pagan  objections  to  Christianity.  An  African  priest  called  Deogratias 
sent  Augustine  a  series  of  six  such  objections,  deriving  ultimately  from  Porphyry;  and 
it  is  in  Augustines  response  that  we  find  one  of  his  references  to  Apollonius  and 
Apuleius.1"1  Ps-Ambrose  refers  to  Apoiloniuss  supposedly  miraculous  disappearance 
when  on  trial  before  Domitian.  But  he  did  not  get  the  story  from  Philostratus  either. 
Verbal  parallels  prove  that  he  simply  copied  it  from  Jerome,  who  had  got  it  in  tura 
from  Lactantius.1111  Ñor  did  even  Lactantius  get  it  from  Philostratus.  While  Eusebius's 


j-tiiled  refutation  goes  through  the  VA  methodically  book  by  book,  there  was  no 
«d  for  Lactantius  to  read  Philostratus  as  well  as  Hierodes  fot  his  single  chapter.152 
So  of  the  five  western  Christians  who  mention  pagan  claims  about  Apollonius, every 
,„c  (it  seems)  got  his  Information  from  a  Latín  summary  of  Hierocles  or  Porphyry 
rttlu-r  than  Philostratus.  In  some  cases  from  a  summary  that  already  included  areíUta- 
tion,  suchas  Lactantius,  or  Augustine's  ietter  to  Deogratias.  Of  the  eight  wes  ternera  wrho 
jhow  any  knowledge  of  Apollonius,  only  four  give  any  indication  of  having  read  the  VA 
itself:  Anunianus,  Jerome,  Lactantius  Pladdus,  and  the  author  ofthe  HA.  Given  the  fact 
ihat  there  was  no  Latin  translation,  it  is  obviously  significant  that  all  four  knew  Greek. 

Ammianus’s  two  references  carry  no  significant  pagan  charge.  One  describes  a 
well  sacred  to  Zeus  Asbamaios  near  Tyana  that  he  seems  actually  to  have  visited  in 
person.15*  The  second  is  a  list  of  great  men  who  had  a  cióse  relationship  with  their 
guardián  Spirits  (gemí).  A  list  that  included  the  eider  Scipio,  Marius,  andAugusíus  as 
well  asPythagoras,  Sócrates,  and  ApolloniusIM  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  specifi- 
cally  pagan  purpose. 

A  Ietter  of  Jerome  to  Paulinus  of  Ñola  is  particularly  ¡nstructíve.  Tnough  approp  ri- 
ately  indignant  at  pagan  comparisons  of  Apollonius  and  Christ,  Jerome  nonetheless 
found  nothing  bad  to  say  about  the  VA  itself  In  the  course  ofadiscussion  of  wander- 
¡ng  sages  that  begins  with  Py thagoras  and  ends  with  Paul,  he  gives  a  remarkahly  fav-or- 
able  summary  of  the  biography  as  a  whole: 1SS 

Apollonius  the  magician  (as  he  is  populariy  known)  or  philosopher  (as  the 
Pythagoreans  cali  him)  was  also  a  traveller.  He  entcred  Persia,  traversed  the 
Caucasus. . . .  Tiren  returning  to  Alexandria,  he  made  his  way  to  Etlúopia  tosee 
the  gymnosophists  and  the  famous  table  of  the  sun  spread  in  the  sands  ofthe 
desert.  Everywherc  he  found  something  to  learn,  and  as  he  was  going  to  new 
places,  he  became  constantly  wiser  and  better.  Philostratus  has  written  his 
story  in  eight  books. 

Like  Sidonius,  Jerome  was  willing  to  cali  him  a  philosopher.  Augustine  too,  while  nat- 
urally  rejecting  the  comparison  with  Christ,  nonetheless  conceded  that  Apollonius 
was  “better  than  the  perpetrator  ofall  those  outrages  whom  they  cali  Júpiter,"  that  is 
to  say;  a  better  moral  exemplar.156  A  western  pilgrim  who  traveled  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  333  went  out  oí  his  way  to  take  in  Tyana,  “where  Apollonius  the 
magas  carne  from."157  Five  lines  later  he  mentions  Tarsus,  “where  the  Apostle  Paul 


146.  Dzíelska  1986, 171. 

147.  Aug.  Ep.  13Ó.  1  (from  Marcellinus),  101. 6. 31  (to  Deogratias),  and  138. 4. 18  (to  Marcellinus). 

148.  Jer.  Tr¡id.  de  Psalm.  81  =  PL  z(>.  1130. 

149.  Lact.  Div.  ¡ust.  5. 3. 

150.  Ep.  101  (lo  Deogratias);  cf.  Retraer.  11. 31;  Courcelle  1969, 2.10  u. 

151.  Ps-Ajnbrose,  De  Trin.  19  =  PL  17. S7oR,  or^oD  in  the  1985  reprin t  (cum ,uile Domitnmuin  imperotorem stiint 
in  comí  ¡torio,  rejunte  non  coniparuisset )  -  Jerome,  Contra  Joh.  Hicr.  34  =  PL  23.  404C  (cum  ante  Doinitiamim 
starel  ni  comisiono,  repente  non  comjiiiniissc}  -  Lact  Div.  Jmt.  s.  3  (cuín  Danutuwus  cuín  puniré  vdkt,  repente 
»i  ludido  non  comparuit).  It  is  plam  that  Ps-Ambrose  drew  on  Jerome  ralher  than  Lactantius. 


ISO.  For  the  hmited  range  of  Greek  texts  known  tu  Lactantius  at  firsthand,  Ogilvie  >978, 19-38. 

JS3-  Amro.  xxiii.  6. 19;  it  is  inentioned  at  VA  i.  6. 

154.  Arara,  xxi.  «4-  3-Si  R.  L.  Rike,  Apex  ümnium  (*987),  10-23- 

155.  £p.  53. ,,  with  the  qualifications  in  Adkin  2000, 70-71)-,  the  citation  of  Philostratus  was  deleted  as  a 
gloss  by  Hillberg,  ínituting  a  long  debate  on  the  question  (Adkin  75-78). 
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carne  from.”  Ever.  in  the  Greek  East:,  while  Byzantine  churchmen  denounCej  ^ 
comparison  with  Christ,  the  VA  continued  to  fiad  enthusiastic  readers  pj10l 
devoted  twenty-six  columns  of  his  Bibliotheca  to  the  VA.  Though  dismissing  the  mjra 
clcs,  he  evidently  found  the  rest  of  the  book  entertaining  and  enjoyable,  quoting  page 
after  page  of  “beautiful  phrases"  A  depaganized  Apollonius  plays  a  major  role  m  the 
mythology  of  medieval  Constan  tinople;  late  texts  represent  him  advising  Constantine 
on  the  foundation  of  the  City  and  even  prophesying  the  birth  of  Christ.ISa 


7:  THE  HISTORIA  AUGUSTA 

That  leaves’  only  two  references  in  the  HA,  both  regularly  proclaimed  pagan  propa¬ 
ganda.  First  the  claim  that  Alexander  Severus  had  a  prívate  chapel  in  which  he  kept 
statues  of  "Apollonius  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  writer,  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus  and  others  of  this  sort."  Given  the  very  small  proportion  of  fact  in  this  Ufe  (a 
fiítieth,  according  to  one  estímate), this  is  unlikely  to  be  true.  Yet  1  cannotsee  any 
real  grounds  for  detecting  the  bitterness  of  a  writer  who  regrets  that  paganism  has  lost 
its  monopoly,160  much  less  for  seeing  the  passage  as  characteristic  of  the  Theodosian 
age.161  Enthusiasm  for  the  sage  of  Tyana  would  be  perfectly  natural  in  the  grand 
nephew  of  Julia  Domna,  who  had  inspired  Philostratus  to  write  the  VA,1M  The 
Christian  author  of  the  so-caíled  Tübingen  Theosophia  quotes  with  approval  a  pre- 
sumably  third-century  Hermetic  oracle  claiming  Hermes,  Apollonius,  and  Moses  as 
the  only  mortals  who  have  drawn  near  to  God.IM 

More  important  is  a  passage  in  the  Life  o/Aurelian,  always  a  favorite  with  diose 
looking  for  pagan  propaganda.  Section  24  describes  how,  when  Aurelian  was  laying 
síege  to  Tyana  in  272,  Apollonius  appeared  to  him  in  a  visión  and  urged  him  to  sparc 
the  inhabitants.  Alfoldi  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  Aurelian’s  visión  of  Apollonius  was 
intended  to  oífer  a  pagan  counterpart  to  Constantine  s  visión  before  the  Battle  of  the 
Milvian  Bridge.  In  the  dimate  of  fantasy  and  credulity  that  has  enveloped  current  HA 
studies,  it  shotdd  come  as  no  surprise  that  this  extraordinary  suggestion  has  been 
recently  restated  and  even  embellished.IM  But  the  incident  is  simply  too  trivial  to  bear 
the  weight  of  such  a  comparison.  While  the  writer  may  have  exaggerated  the  signift- 
cance  of  Apollonius,  it  cannot  be  saíd  that  he  dragged  him  into  his  narrative.  He  picked 
the  one  moment  in  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  HA  when  a  Román  emperor  went 


tS$.  Photius,  BiM.  cod.  44  and  241;  W.  Speyer, JbAC  17  (1974),  61-63;  Diielska  1986, 125-27;  andespecí.illy 
Dagron  1984, 102-15;  Potteri994>  .U-3S; Jones  200 6, 49-64. 

159.  Barnes  1978, 57. 

>óo.  Chasi.ignol  1994,  cxlv;  *an  argument  of  pagar»  polemists,”  Syme  1968, 138;  and  many  others. 

161.  0.  Alfohlr-Roscni>anm,  Pro  Arle  Antiqua:  Feslschrijt.  H.  Keuner  (1982),  11. 

162.  VA  1. 3;  Dzielska  1986, 188-92. 

163.  W.  Scott,  Hermética  4  (1936),  128-29;  H.  Erbse,  Theosophorum  Graecorum  Fragmoila  (1995),  19. 

164.  Alfoldi  and  Alfoldi  1990, 54;  Chastagnol  1994,  cxlii;  Brandt  1995, 107-17. 


Greck  Texts  and  Latín  Translation 


r  ^  qhe  Siege  ofTyana  was  no  watershed  confrontation  for  Aurelian.  According 
10  thcwriter’s  own  narrative  Aurelian  had  already  taken  the  city  by  treachery  when 
A  ollonms  appeared.  Ñor  does  he  daim  any  significant  change  in  Aureliahs  reÜgious 
Jliei's  or  polides  afterwards.  Where  Constantes  visión  had  affected  the  whole 

ire>  Aurelians  was  confined  to  Tyana,  nothing  more  than  the  sfcory  of  a  local  hero 
protectinghis  birthplace.  The  visión  of  Apollonius  is  also  somewhat  undermined  by 
(j,e  siUy  daim  that  he  spoke  to  Aurelian  in  Latín  (14-  3) ! ,6i 

After  praising  Apollonius’s  holiness  and  claiming  that  he  brought  the  dead  back  to 
y  fe  and  did  things  beyond  the  powcr  of  man,  the  HA  writer  mentions  “Greek  books 
wntten  about  his  Ufe,"  and  announces  his  own  intention  to  write  about  “the  deeds  of 
tlús great  man"  (24. 3-9),  presumably  in  Latín.  A  few  chapters  later  in  another  context 
he  quotes an  undoubtedly  fictitious  Nicomachus  as  having  translated  a  letter  of  Queen 
Zenobia  from  Syriac  into  Greek  (27.  6).  According  to  most  modern  scholars,  we  are 
meant  to  combine  a  projected  Latín  biography  of  Apollonius  by  the  writer  and  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  letter  of  Zenobia  by  this  Nicomachus  into  a  cryptíc  aüusion  to  a  Latin 
translation  of  Philostratus  by  Nicomachus  Flavianus  a  century  later!  But  why  so 
convoluted  and  indirect  an  aüusion?  As  usual,  Afroldi  explained  the  indireetness  by 
postulating  fear  of  Christian  reprisals.  But  even  on  that  dubious  postúlate,  what  was  to 
stop  the  writer  saying  (e.g.),  in  keeping  with  his  purported  early  fourth-century  date, 
“¡f  oniy  someone  would  transíate  Philostratus’s  excellent  biography  into  Latin?  And 
n0w  we  know  that  Flavian  did  not  transíate  Phüostratus  at  all,  this  whole  tenuous  fan¬ 
tasy  loses  its  raison  detre. 

But  true  believers  are  reluctant  to  let  it  go.  While  conceding  that  Sidonius  s  exscrip- 
iit  does  not  provide  the  nccessary  support  for  the  supposed  Latin  translation,  some 
msist  on.  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  Flavian  "concerned  himselT  in  some  waywith 
Philostratus  s  book.166  According  to  Zecchini,  we  are  still  entitlcd  to  infer  that  he  took  a 
keen  interest  in  spreading  Apollonius  s  “religious  message,"  by  preparing  a  carefully 
revised  Greek  text  for  some  other  pagan  actrvist  to  transíate.167  But  insolar  as  Apollonius 
had  a  'religious message,”  he  agreed with  Christianity  in  seeking  to  stop blood sacrifice. 
'1  he  very  idea  of  an  aristocrat  preparing  a  critícal  edition  of  a  Greek  text  in  late  fourth- 
century  Rome  is  incredible,  and  Flavian  was  no  philologist.  All  we  know  for  certain  is 
that  he  owned  a  copy  of  Philostratus.  Naturaüy,  the  fact  that  he  read  the  VA  remains 
significant  of  his  pagan  sympathies,  and  the  fact  that  he  read  it  in  Greek  is  a  valuable 
índex  of  his  culture.  But  he  can  no  longer  be  seen  as  doing  anything  to  popúlame  the 
figure  of  a  pagan  counterpart  to  Christ  for  Greekless  western  readers. 


165.  Agalnst  this  fantasy,  see  now  J.  Long  in  Drake  2006, 231-33. 

166.  So,  for  example,  Paschoud  1996,  >43;  Speyer  1974, 53  fbeschaftigen  sich  mit  dem  Ten  ).  Aft« . sen- 
Sibly  conceding  that  he  did  not  transíate  the  lije  of  Apollonius  into  Latin,  Paschoud  brought  Flavian 
in  through  the  baekdoor  by  deriving  this  part  of  the  Lift  oj Aurelian  from  Flavíans  Annaksl  Even  íl 
this  phantom  covered  this  period,  it  is  unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  a  Román  aristocrat  not  known  to 
have  visited  the  East  gave  so  full  an  account  of  the  siege  of  this  remóte  Cappadocian  city. 

167.  2ecchini  1993, 44-45- 
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Greek  Texts  and  Latín  Translation 


8:  ALEXANDER  LITERATURE 


If* the  VA  had  been  transiated  into  Latin,  it  might  well  have  won  more  readers  l¡b 
(e.g.)  the  Aíexander  Romance ,  transiated  by  Julius  Valerius.  The  now  l0$t  tóde 
Taurinensis  adds  the  ñames  Aíexander  Polemius,  who  is  oftenidentifiedwith  p0|e 
eos.  338-I6a  Valerius  is  also  often  identífied  wi  th  the  anonymous  authorof  the  ¡tinerarium 
Aiexandri,  a  more  rhetorical  account  of  Aíexander  s  invasión  of  Persia  addressed  to 
and  designed  to  inspire  and  guide  Constantius  II  when  he  was  planning  to  do  tlic 
same  ca.  34o165'  (its  now  missing  conclusión  reinforced  the  point  by  adding  an 
account  of  Trajans  Parthian  War).170  Whether  or  not  Valerius  wrotc  the  Jtinerarium 
according  toa  lost  codex  owned  by  Salmasius,  his  translation  of  the  Aíexander  Romance 
was  also  dedicatéd  to  Constantius.171  From  the  same  general  period  we  have  the 
more  mundane  Epitoma  rerum  gestarían  Aiexandri  and  Líber  de  morte  Aiexandri 
(the  latter  another  translation),  anonymous,  but  almost  certainly  both  by  the  same 
author.1"-  In  a  detailed  studyof  late  antique  Latin  Aíexander  literature,  Cracco  Ruggini 
has  emphasized  the  paganism  of  all  these  texts,  an  approach  taken  for  granted  in  the 
new  book  by  Richard  S  toneman,  who  writes  of  Aíexander  becoming  "a  kind  of  symbol 
for  the  ‘pagan  revival'  of  the  fourth  centrn-y”1”  Cracco  Ruggini  identífied  the  Epitoma 
and  Líber  de  marte  with  cultivated  rather  than  popular  tas  te,  and  went  so  lar  as  tu 
associate  them  with  the  '  cirde  of  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi” 

But  the  arguments  are  desperately  weak:  Flavians  supposed  historical  interests 
(Ch.  17-18);  the  paraliel  of  his  supposed  Latín  translation  of  the  VA,  a  work  that  shares 
a  number  of  fea  tures  with  the  Aíexander  Romance-,  and  the  populan  tyof  Aíexander  un 
the  contomíates.  Though  expressing  reservations  about  Alfoldis  thesis  (Ch.  19.  1), 
Cracco  Ruggini  was  in  no  doubt  about  their  basically  “pagan”  character.  Yet  the  most 
that  can  be  said  for  the  notion  of  Aíexander  as  a  pagan  symbol  is  that  Aíexander  amu¬ 
léis  are  known  to  have  been  popular  good  luck  charms.174  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
portraits  of  the  most  successful  man  who  ever  lived17S  were  thought  to  bring  guod 
luck,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  games,  where  lude  is  so  important.  J.  C.  Christiansen 
has  recently  published  a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  Aíexander  incised  with  a 
Christogram.  “The  addition  of  this  symbol  to  the  coin,”  suggests  Sande,  “is  probably 


16S.  Lañe  Fox  1997, 140-4?;  against,  Schmidt  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5, 5  540. 1,  on  thegrounds  that  the 
consulV  ñame,  according  to  consular  papyri,  was  Fl.  Polemius.  But  Flavius  is  more  a  litle  than  a  ñame: 
Camero»  1988. 

lóy.  For  the  date,  Barnes,  JRS  75  (1985),  135. 

170.  See  now  R.  Tabaccu,  Itinerarium  Aiexuinln  (2000). 

171.  Schmidt  5  54°)  Li;  Recve,  Riv.  Fit.  123  (1993),  370;  Lañe  fox  1997. 241;  questiuned  by  TabaccQ  1000. 
xiii-xv. 

172.  Asargued  most  recently  by  Baynham  1995, 60-77. 

173.  Cracco  Ruggini  1961  (esp.  350-56);  and  1965  (esp.  S-13);  Stoneman  20 os,  100,  with  more  detall  »• 
Hotmann  1999, 174 -83.  See  too  Callu  2006, 365-82, 

174-  As  described  in  HA  XXX  Tyr.  14. 3-6. 

i7S.  On  the  role  played  by  fortune  in  Aíexander  s  career,  Tarn,  Alexam/er  the  Great  2  ( 194S),  64-63, 95, 99- 
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an  attempt  to  ‘Christianize’  a  pagan  amulet,  but  rather  a  wish  to  add  a  powerful 
n°  bol  to  the  already  powerful  image  of  Aíexander.1'1 6  And  before  too  much  is  made 
SfTohn  Chrysostoms  condemnation  of  those  who  "tie  bronze  coins  of  Aíexander  of 
°i  cedon  around  their  heads  and  fect,”  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  Christían 
*  *nbers  of  his  congregation  he  has  in  mind,  not  pagans.  Chrístians  long  continued 
01  wear  Alexander-amulets.177  All  the  Aíexander  contorniates  do  is  ¿Ilústrate  in  a  very 
eral  way  the  popularity  of  Aíexander  in  late  fourth-century  Rome. 

^  qvo  of  the  Aíexander  texts  are  translations  of  much  earlier  Greek  texts,  and  the 
other  two  follow  earlier  sources  fairly  closely  (the  Epitoma  Curtius  Rufus,  the 
Itinerariutn  Arrian) .  Their  contemporary  pagan  content  is  cióse  to  zero.  The  fact  that 
they  reproduce  one  or  two  cult  references  in  their  sources  is  notenough  even  to  prove 
the  writers  pagans,  ñor  would  it  have  deterred  Christian  readers  (we  have  seen  how 
popularLivy  was  with  Christían  readers).  One  phrase  in  the  preface  to  the  ¡tinerarium 
suggests  a  pagan  author,  but  since  the  preface  addresses  Constantius  II,  evidently  a 
pagan  hoping  for  favor  at  a  Christían  courtin  the  East  rather  than  the  salons  of  Rome. 
Ihe  fact  that  Flavian  wrote  (if  he  did)  on  Román  history  need  not  imply  that  he  took 
any  interest  in  Hellenistic  history.  And  (of  course)  the  famed  translation  of  the  VA 
never  existed.  Theonlyaristocrat  of  the  age  whose  work  we  can  examine  is  Symmachus 
himself.He  never  mentions  Apollonius  and  shows  no  sign  of  familiar»  ty  with  either 
tlie  V4  Or  any  of  this  Aíexander  literature.  He  refers  to  Aíexander  four  times,  always  as 
a  rhetorical  exemplum,  at  least  twice  drawing  his  Information  from  Cicero.1"’ 

Weakest  of  all  is  the  argument  that  the  classicizing  diction  of  these  works  supports 
the  notion  that  they  were  aimed  at  pagan  nobles,  The  truth  is  that  the  Latín  Aíexander 
Romance  iswritten  in  a  clumsy  mixture  ofarchaisms  and  neologisms.1,9  It  is  diíficult 
tobelieve  that  Symmachus  would  have  shared  Valeriuss  enthusiasm  for  initial  enim. 
Andwhile  the  Epitoma  and  Líber  de  morte  are  more  consistently  archaizíng  (and  closer 
to  history  than  romance),  they  are  still  pretty  feebie  produets.  Symmachus  would 
have  been  scandalized  at  their  sheerlackofstyle,  above  all  their  monotonous  sentence 
structure  (six  sentences  in  the  íirst  three  pages  of  the  Epitoma  begimüng  with  deinde; 
id  ubi  Xaudivit  or  vidit  four  times  in  sixteen  lines) . 

More  intriguing  is  the  Collatio  Aiexandri  et  Dindimi,  an  imaginary  exchange  of 
letters  between  Aíexander  and  Dindimus,  the  king  of  the  Brahmans.180  Dindimus's 
letters  proclaim  that  the  Brahmans  are  ascetícs,  and  attack  the  pagans’  gods  and  the 
sacrifices  made  at  their  temples.  Since  he  spedfically  mentions  shows  and  baths,  it  is 
obviously  pagan  Rome  rather  than  fourth-century  Macedón  he  has  in  mind.  If  we  had 


•76.  Sande  1999, 230. 

>77.  Chrys.  De  tllum.  cat.  ii.  s  (PG.  49. 240 )¡  Maguire  19 9S,  4- 
I7S.  Symm,  E¡).  i.  20;  ix.  72;  Or.  iii.  6, 7,  >0;  Rroll  1S91, 10,  >5- 

«79.  For  Valeriuss  language  and  style,  Romano  >974,  65-87;  the  many  borrowmgs  trom  the  República» 
poets  and  Apuleius  reveal  him  still  a  child  of  the  archaizíng  movement. 

180,  For  an  English  translation,  Stoneman  >994,  57-66;  on  the  historiography  of  Aíexander  and  the 
Brahmans,  Stoneman  i994¡  >995- 
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only  Dindimus  s  con  tribu  tion,  few  would  doubt  that  the  author  was  a  Christian  But 
Alexander  attacks  the  Brahmans'  asceticism,  and  since  he  is  given  the  last  word  many 
have  concluded  that  the  author  rejected  Dindimuss  polemic.  But  his  argumunts 
agaínst  asceticism  are  distinctiy  frivolous  (Brahmán  women  were  unattractive  and  so 
did  not  arouse  their  mcn),  ñor  is  there  any  response  to  the  attacks  on  the  gods  and 
sacrLfice.  It  is  not  easy  to  lind  any  serious  purpose  ín  either  direction. 

Some  details  about  the  topography  oí  Alexandria  added  to  his  Greek  source  have 
been  thought  to  suggest  that  Valerius  was  an  Alexandrian,181  and  if  he  dedicated  his 
translation  to  Constantius  II,  then  he  too  may  have  written  for  the  eastern  cauri,  not 
Román  senators.  If  so,  then  the  revival  of  interest  in  Alexander  would  have  a  ntuch 
simpler  explanation,  nothing  to  do  with  pagan  symbols;  Constan tiuss  determination 
to  check  the  aggression  of  a  resurgen  t  Persia.  In  much  the  same  way  Festuss  Brcviarium 
(dedicated  to  Valens),  two-thirds  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  eastern  provinces  ofthe 
empire,  was  clearly  writtcn  with  a  view  to  Valens  s  projected  Persian  expedí  tion  of 
370. Polyaenuss  collection  of  strategems  purports  to  have  been  written  to  help 
Marcus  and  Verus  during  their  Persian  expedition  of  162-66.  Polyaenus  makes  the 
niost  of  his  own  Macedonian  heritage  and  devotes  one  whole  book  (iv)  to  the  strate¬ 
gems  of  Alexander  and  other  Macedonian  generáis. IM  Like  Festus  and  the  Itinerarium, 
the  Epitoma  and  Líber  de  t norte  were  also  surely  written  to  instruct  ignorant  eastern 
courtiers  rather  than  amuse  idle  Román  aristocrats,  whether  under  Constantius  again, 
or  possíbly  Julián  (Julians  enthusiasra  for  Alexander  was  notorious).184 

More  relevant  in  this  context,  Liénard  drew  attention  to  an  interesting  parallel  bet- 
ween  the  Collado  and  an  early  íetter  of  Symmachus.18*  "Ihey  say”  Symmachus  wrate  to 
Ausonius,  “that  mens  minds  shine  under  a  clear  sky  but  fall  apart  wlien  clouds  gatlier” 
According  to  the  Collatio,  “Mens  minds... shine  under  a  clear  sky,  but  fall  apart  when 
clouds  gather."IHh  The  sentiment  is  proverbial,  but  the  verbal  parallel  so  cióse  as  to  sug- 
gest  that  One  writer  ¡s  directly  quotíng  the  other.  So  did  Symmachus  know  the  Collatio ? 
Steinmann  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  another  parallel  with  Symmachus.187  VV'ith 
Dindimuss  claim  that  he  has  no  eloquencc  to  draw  on  in  replying  to  Alexander  (nec 
mihi  uilum  suppetit  ubereloquii),  compare  Symmachus:  tantum  tibí suppetit  ubereloquii'*'1 


181.  Romano  1974-  u-i7;  Callu  20  a  6,  >63-64;  for  some  doubts,  Lañe  Fox  1997,  243. 

182.  Lensfci  2002, 188. 

183.  Hammond  1996,  23-53.  Ihere  may  wulJ  be  a  eonnection  between  Arrian’s  history  of  Alexander  and 
Trajans  IMrihian  W.ir  (wlncli  he  also  wrote  about);  F.  A.  Lepper,  Trajans  Parthinn  Wat  (Oxford 
1948),  1.12. 195-98. 

184.  So  Schmidt  in  Heraog  and  Schrmdt  5, 5  541. 1;  tor  Julián  and  Alexander,  Lañe  Fox  1997, 247-52. 

185.  Liénard  1936, 833. 

ifl6.  Non  Jiustra  praedicant  mentes  hotnimint  /títere  liquido  ¡lie,  coacta  nube  futiste  re  (Symm,  Ep.  i.  37. 1)  - 
anunorutn  qum  etititn  ¡pee íes  cuín  caeli  mulahotie  vertwitur,  et  liquido  quidem  ¡lie  nitenl,  coacta  vero 
nube/aliscunt  { Col!.  5. 5 ). Jatiscerc  has  been  restored  in  Symmachus  un  ihc  basis  of  Col!,  (see  Callo  ad 
loe.). 

187.  Steinmann  2.000,  24;  for  a  less  seriieing  parallel,  of.  ru/norum  licentia(m)  in  Col!.  1. 1  and  Symm.  Ep.  vi. 
65. «. 

188.  Symm.  Ep.  iiu  22.  t  ~  Col 1. 1. 1, 
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CÜInbinat,on  ofthe  striking  phrase  uber  do  „«¡i  fudder  of  ebquence")  with  te 
verb  suppetit  makes  ¡t  hard  to  doubt  direct  influente  one  way  or  the  other.  Yet 
lukrtVdU believe  that  the  sofhisticated  Symmachus  copiad  entire  phrases  unnlteK.J 
T  ,  so  trivial  a  pamphlet,  whfle  the  Collatio  is  positively  stuffedwith  crudeborro  j 
1,0  U  the  dassics,  both  prose  and  (especiafly)  verse.»  Take  its  opening  «*  = 
,n^D¡usud  dures  meas  jando  pervenit^  rcproducingálmost  unaltered  Vergrl  '**** 

^«-(aifl.SO.rheex planahonis^ythatthea.eaotof,^ 

I  :£ípVing  Symmachus,  a  popular  stylistic  model  down  rato  the  srxth  ce  nhj.  Th  e 
“  1  v  other  occurrences  of  the  coüocation  uber  eloqm  appear  to  he  in  ano  us,  v.  r 
doubtedly  knew  and  frequently  haitated  Symmachus.»  Not,  too  that  suppe  ,  = 
-be  arsrilabie-  is  something  of  an  affectation  of  Symmachus  tanother  twentyfora. 
«ampies)!  and  that  he  oses  the  same  enconan»  verb/aftat  agun  m  un  earlrer 

d'the^amebook(i.ro),literallythistime,0fone0fhisvillasfalür,gaPart.IfSynimaclLias 

“s  the  source  raterthan  the  borrower,  then  the  Collatio  bolongs  (atearbest)  ta  .he 

r¿le“ro*  yteTther  translation  from  te  Greek  that  «  can  Unk  :o  a 
Román  aristocrat.  A  certain  L.  Sepümius  dedicated  his  translation  of  the  lournal  of 
Dictys  of  Crete  to  Q,  Aradius  Rufinos.  This  work  purports  to  be  the  memotrs  o 
lomedess  squire  at Troy,  found  in  his  grave  on  Crete  when  rt  was  streck l*bg 
durma  the  reiga  of  Ñero.  Ihis  need  not  mean  that  Rufinos  him selfv ras  an  ahormado  o 
mythologieai  fiction-or  cven  that  he  read  firrther  than  the  dedicados  Bu.  tt  dees  at 
Lstplace  Sep.imiu.in  Rome.Whea,  and  which  Rufinusnte  usual 
no  solid  grounds,  is  Aradius  Ruírnus  (no  pracnomen  recordad)  eo-  i  i. 
grounds  Symc  proposed  Aradius  Rufinas  prefect  of  Roa»  in  ,*  a  perfect  fllmtra- 
L  of  the  wav  a  literary  revival  under  the  auspices  ofthe  late  fomth-century  ar^tocrany 
n  mWfactured.  The  family  is  securely  attested  from  the  early  Ihird  century  on,  and 
tenth-century  library  catalogue  from  Bobblo  identihes  the  author  as  Septenas  Serenos 
ifnid-third  century  poet,  author  of  a  book  titled  Ruralia.193  Tbl»  could  be  a  guess,  loot 
it  is  not  good  method  to  disregard  the  only  piece  of  actual  evrdence  we  have,  especiar  J 
rvheu  it  fits  the  manuscript  evidence.  As  I  read  that  evidence,  the  dedreatory  leaor 
headed  i.  Srpttmtus  d  Arad/o  salrrtem,  with  Rufinos  appearing  only  rn  an  apos.rophe 

(Rujim  mi)  in  te  body  of  the  text.  Not  only  does  the  carelullywrougat  balance  eap  ja 

the  omission  ofthe  Serenus;  the  fact  that  both  are  given  apraer.omenpointsta  thetturd 
rather  than  the  fourth  century,  bywhen  the  praenomen  had  la^elyfallen  cut  o  use. 

Greek  text. 

190.  Polara  1971, 3-6  /  Vv  foí  0,her Symmachm echoes,  Vogsls  inde,  p. 331- 

^  ^  rote  rtowof  SKcriosiustO. 

193.  Cameron  1980,  i?i-7S¡  Courtney  »993. 407;  Champbn 
m.  The  Symmachi  were  one  ofthe  very  few  exceptions.  Cameron  >999, 485-8*- 
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The  heavily  Sallustian  styie  also  points  to  the  third  rather  than  late  fourth 
when  the  archaizing  movement  was  largely  spent. 

9:  OTHER  TRANSLATIONS 

As  for  the  few  other  pagan  translations  of  the  age,  Ausonius  translated  nearly  ilfty 
epigrams  from  the  Greek,  and  the  various  poets  (among  them  Nauceilius)  whose  work 
is  collected  ¡n  the  Epigmmmata  Bobiemia  ( EB )  more  than  forty  (p.  374).  Ten  epigrams 
are  translated  in  both  coUections,  but  differently.  In  addition,  both  Ausonius  and  the 
poets  of  the  EB  draw  on  exactly  the  same  range  of  earlier  coUections,  Meleager,  Philip 
Diogenian,  Ruiinus,  and  even  the  early  fourth-century  Palladas.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
they  all  drew  on  aíl  these  coUections  independently  at  firsthand,  and  selected  so  many 
of  the  same  epigrams  to  transíate  independently.  The  probability  is  that  both  drew  on  a 
probably  mid-fourth-century  ómnibus  anthology  based  on  all  these  earlier  collee- 
tions.w’  As  so  often  at  this  period,  an  abridgment,  though  in  this  case  an  abridgment 
that  at  any  rate  ofFered  the  complete  text  of  the  epigrams  it  included.W6 

Both  sets  of  translations  inelude  a  handful  of  erolic  epigrams,  but  demónstrate  a 
clear  prelerenee  for  epideictic  and  ecphrastic  poetry.  This  no  doubt  reflected  thebias  of 
the  new  anthology,  itself  a  consequence  of  the  fourth-century  Greek  revival  of  cíassi- 
craing  epigram,  with  its  most  notable  practitioners  the  pagan  Palladas  and  the  Christian 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  This  unexpected  vogue  for  HeUenistic  epigram  in  the  West  was 
prcdictably  short-Hved.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  Italian  poets  were  inspired  by 
Ausoniuss  example.  Both  Ausonius  and  Nauceilius  were  friends  of  Symmachus,  but 
there  is  nosign  that  Symmachus  himselfwasinterested.  k  is  true  that  aletter  to  Ausonius 
mentions  Myron’s  cow,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  epígrammatic  themes,  treated 
four  times  in  the  EB  and  eight  omine  times  by  Ausonius. w?  But  in  Symmachus,  Myron's 
cow  is  just  one  in  a  list  offamous  Greekstatues  takenfrom  Ciceros  Verrínes.m  If  he  liad 
known  Ausunius’s  sequence  on  the  theme,  he  would  surely  have  treated  it  very  difter- 
ently  in  a  letter  to  Ausonius  hímseLf.  It  might  be  added  that  no  secular  genre  was  more 
easilyadapted  to  Christian  themes  than  ecphrastic  epigram,  as  Gregory  s  ¡Ilústrate.  We 
now  know  that  Nauceilius,  like  Ausonius,  was  a  Christian  (p.  375),  as  was  the  only  other 
identitiable  contributor  to  the  EB,  Anicius  Probinus  eos.  395. 

Nauceilius  also  translated  a  historical  work  of  some  sort.  The  text  is  unforíunately 
corrupt  at  die  crucial  point,  but  the  most  plausible  guess  is  that  the  original  was  an 


century,  by 


195-  Por  the  identificación  of  this  fourth-century  anthology,  Caineron  1993, 78-96;  Wilkinson  1009  plau» 
sibly  dates  it  earlier  than  I  did,  on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  date  for  Palladas. 

196.  But  the  absence  of  ascriptions  in  both  Ausonius  and  the  EB  suggests  that  individual  authors*  naraes 
(as  often  in  such  ¿nthologies)  were  not  included. 

197.  R.  Green  1991, 404-5;  EB  10-13. 

198.  Verr.  4.  y,  135,  In  Symmachus  s  day  Myrons  statue  was  actually  in  Ruine:  Gow  and  Page,  Hellenislic 
Epigrams  (1965),  63-64. 
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bridged  versión  of  the  Aristotelian  Canslitutions  of  the  various  Greek  States. 
Awide-ranging  study  by  Callu  has  attempted  to  fit  Naucellius's  project  tato  a  revival 
of  interes t  in  the  Aristotelian  Constitutions  in  the  fourth-century  Greek  worid,  and 
ils'o  toiink  it  to  Ausonius  s  translation  of  the  Peplos  dubiously  ascribed  to  Aristode.lw 
But  this  supposed  revival  is  no  more  than  a  hypothesis,  ñor  do  either  Ausonius  or 
Nauceilius seem  to  have  had  any  idea  that  the  works  they  translated  had  any  canr.ec- 
tionwith  Aristotle.  All  Ausonius  translated  was  a  series  ofelegiac  distichson  Homeric 
héroes  that  he  says  he  carne  across  “in  a  certain  scholar,”  probably  referring  to  the 
Homcric  Researches  of  Porphyry,  whom  he  was  no  doubt  reluctant  to  ñame.  00  All 
Symmachus  says  about  Naucellius’s  "little  book"  (opuscutum)  is  that  i  t  was  translated 
•from  the  Greek."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have  had  any  «devanee  to  late  íou  rth- 
century  Román  paganism,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  assigning  any  initiativein  the 
project  to  Symmachus.201  In  addition,  Rufius  Festus  Avienius  published  a.  series  oí 
fairly  free  Latín  versions  of  Greek  astronomical  and  geographical  poetry:  one  eac  h  oí 
Dionysius  Periegetes  and  Aratus,  and  a  third  of  some  unidendfied  Greek  source,  in 
addition  to  his  basic  sources,  he  seems  also  to  have  drawn  on  a  varíe  ty  of  subsidiar)' 
sources,  scholia,  and  the  like.202  Avienius  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  pagan,  but  hu 
translations  are  of  purely  antiquarían  inspiration,  quite  uninflucnced  by  contempo- 
rary  issues.  In  connection  with  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  it  might  be  addec  thatlte  was 
a  generation  older  than  Symmachus,  and,  like  Praetextatus,  once  held  office  as  pro¬ 
cónsul  ofAchaea. 

Then  there  is  Firmicus  Maternuss  astrological  handbook,  little  more  than  a  transía 
tion  of  various  Greek  astrological  treatises.2"  Matemus  quotes  both  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry,  though  only  for  their  relevance  to  his  astrological  themes.204  The  A tathesis 
should  not  be  seen  as  the  product  ofa  pagan  party.  Bookiis  devoted  to  answeringcritics 
of  astrology,  some  of  them  clearly  pagans  (“you  also  claim ...  that  we  dissuade  men  frora 
worshipping  the  gods,”  i.  6.  1),  and  is  contemptuous  of  the  emasculated  servan  ts  oí 
Cybele  (vii.  25. 10;  14).  In  addition  (ofeourse), Matemus ended his  daysasa  Christian. 

10:  CONCLUSION 

in  the  East,  with  an  unbroken  succession  in  both  Athens  and  Aiexan  dna,  pagan 
Neoplatomsm  managed  to  maintain  itself,  among  tiny  groups  of  the  faithíul,  dovm 
into  the  sixth  century  “*  In  the  West  (it  seems)  it  was  effectively  dead  befóte  !he  mi 

199.  Callu  1975, 168-315;  for  the  Peplos,  Cameron  1993, 388-93. 

100.  Auson.  p.  S9  Creen  (with  p.  364);  Cameron  1993, 388-89. 
íoi.  As  implied  (e.g.)  by  Callu  1975, 3°9- 

K.  Sraoiak  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5,  5  557,  for  the  scanty  modero  bibliography. 
ioj.  Schanz-Hosius  iv.  1  (19:4 ),  131-3»;  W.  Hübner  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  s,  8  5*5.  »• 

204.  i.  7. 14-12;  vil.  1. 1. 

105.  Cameron  1007, 11-11. 
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of  the  fourth.  Hiere  is  simply  no  basis  for  the  assumption  that  Praetextatus,  Flavian 
and  Symmachus  were  well-informed  and  devoted  students  of  Porphyry,  where  thcy 
foundan  intellectual  underpinning  for  their  pagan  convictions.  Given  their  social  pre 
eminence  in  Rome  and  the  traditional  pricsthoods  this  brought  them,  inevitably  t[K.y 
were  in  some  sonso  loadcrs  of  what  passed  for  a  pagan  party  in.  late  fourth-century 
Rome.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  belicve  that  they  were  in  any  sense  its  intellectual 
leaders. 

The  last  pagan  who  can  be  assigned  any  such  role  is  Marius  Victorinus,  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  whose  study  of  Ciceros  rhetorical  writings  led  him  to  Aristotle’s  dialectic 
and  Porphyry ’s  introduction,  which  he  translated.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Victorinus  was  responsible  for  a  brief  vogue  for  Arístotelian  logic  in  Latin  a  century 
before  Boethius.200  Praetextatus  was  simply  one  of  Victorinus  s  disciples.  Augustine 
calis  Victorinus  the  "teacher  of  countless  noble  senators,”  and  as  a  consequence  he 
won  astatuein  the  Forum  ofTrajan.i0T  But  then,  according  to  Augustine,  lateinlife  he 
shocked  Rome  by  announcing  his  conversión.  The  rest  ofhis  days  were  spent  writing 
commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles  and  an  elabórate  attack  on  Arianism  (it  is 
significante  and  typical,  that,  once  a  Christian,  Victorinus  saw  heresy  rather  than 
paganism  as  the  enemy). 

The  true  heirs  to  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  as  spiritualmentors  of  the  Romannobility 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  were  Christian  scholars  like  Jerome,  Rufinus,  and 
Pelagius.  All  three  were  supported  by  patrons  among  the  aristocracy,  all  three  counted 
aristocratic  ladíes  among  their  most  devoted  admirers.  By  now  Christianity  had  not 
oniy  defeated  paganism  on  the  poíitical  and  intellectual  fronts;  more  importantstill,  it 
was  fashionable.  Paradoxically,  or  perhaps  predictably,  it  is  western  Christians  rather 
than  pagans  who  both  read  and  (more  important)  exploited  Plotinus  and  Porphyry. 
This  was  the  momentous  discovery  that  the  young  Augustine  made  at  Milán  in  386. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  Augustine,  or  any  other  intelligent  but  disillosioned 
young  intellectual  in  search  of  the  truth,  had  walked  into  the  lecture  room  ofPIutarch 
the  Neoplatonist  at  Athens  rather  than  Ambrose’s  church  or  Mallius  Theodorus's  villa, 
hisstorymight  have  been  very  diílerent.  But  there  was  no  Plutarch  in  Rome  or  Milán, 
no  subtle  and  learned  pagan  Neoplatonist  to  present  him  with  the  full  truth  according 
to  Plato  rather  than  jusi  the  bits  that  were  consisten t  with  Christianity.  Significan tly 
enough,  like  Marius  Victorinus  before  him,  in  Neoplatonism  Augustine  found  a 
bridge  to  Christianity. 


ios.  Aroumi  374.  wc  lind  the  twenty-ye.ir-olii  Augustine  reading  the  t  iitegenes  and  perhaps  other  logical 
works  of  Aristotle  at  Carthage,  presumahly  in  Victorinuss  translation  (Hadot  1971,  193-985  Aug. 
Cúrtf.  iv.  16.  with  O’Donnt'll  1992,  264  -6$). 

207.  CottJ.  vui.  2. 3;  the  statue  is  abo  mentioned  in  Jerome  s  (Tiran.  s.a.  353. 
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Arnaldo  Momigliano  once  remarked  that  it  was  not  so  much  pagan  historiaos  that 
disturbed  Augustine,  “who  knew  where  to  look  for  the  real  enemy’  as  “the  idealiza- 
ñon  of  the  Román  past  which  he  found  in  fourth-century  Latin  antiquarians,  poets 
and  commentators  of  poets.”  This,  he  argued,  is  why  Augustine  "went  back  to  the 
sources  of  their  antiquarianism,  and  primarily  to  Vatro,  in  order  to  undermme  the 
foundations  of  their  work."'  It  is  time  to  foüow  up,  and  qualify,  this  important 

insight. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  about  the  popularity  of  classicrang  poetry  at  the 
Christian  courts  of  Milán  and  Ravenna.1  It  is  easy  to  see  why  pcople  like  Augustine 
were  distressed  to  see  Christians  applauding  poems  on  Christian  emperors  decked 
out  with  pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  elaborately  descríbed  in  all  their  traditional  clress 
and  paraphernalia.  Among  the  antiquarians  the  prime  exhibits  are  the  S  a  turnaba  of 
Macrobios,  largely  devoted  to  Vergil,  and  the  massíve  Vergil  commentary  of  the  grnn- 
marian  Servius,  partly  because  both  have  been  generally  assumed  comnütted  pagans, 
butalso  because  of  the  often  stated  but  never  justified  modern  doctrine  of  Vergpl  as  a 
‘pagan  bible,”  a  book  "venerated,  copied  and  expounded  as  a  sacred  text”  (p.  60S). 
A  more  modest  iUustration  is  the  so-called  Origo  Getüis  Romanas,  the  first;  part  in  a 
Iripartite  corpus  of  texts  covering  all  Román  history  down  to  Constan tius  U.3  Ihe 
Origo  goes  fromjanus  and  Saturnus  to  Romulus  and  Remus, with  the  first  third  largely 
devoted  to  reconciling  Vergil  with  other  traditions.  At  1.  ó  indeed  the  anonymous 
pagan  author  claims  to  have  “  begun  to  write”  a  commentary  on  Vergil.  As  Chris  topher 
Smith  has  recently  remarked,  “the  Origo  is  very  cióse  throughout  to  the  Virgilian  com¬ 
mentators, "  and  though  they  often  disagree  "they  are  recognizably  inhabiting  the  same 
mental  world.”4 

That  late  fourth-  and  fifth-century  western  culture  was  dominatedby  Vergil  needs 
no  demonstration.  The  writings,  prose  as  well  as  verse,  of  all  educated  people, 

J.  Momigliano  1963-  98-99- 

2.  And  at  the  eastem  court  in  Constan tin opie,  where  the  tradition  lasted  much  longer 

3.  The  basic  study  remains  Momigliano  1958, 56-73  “ ¿'«oiuio  Contribuía  (Rome  1960),  >4S-7  • 

4.  C.J.  Smith  100$,  97-134  at  101. 
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Christians  no  less  than  pagans,  were  steeped  in  Vergilian  echoes  and  quotatioas 1  ajj 
or  part  ol  no  fewer  than  sevcn  late  antique  rnanuscripts  of'Vergil  survive,  two  of  them 
illustrated,  '[he  fact  that  the  miniatures  in  the  Vatican  Vergil  depict  scenes  of  sacrificc 
has,  incvitably,  been  held  to  point  to  pagan  patrons  (Ch.  19.  3).  And  the  fact  that 
Macrobius  and  Servius  devote  so  many  pages  and  so  much  learning  to  Verg¡rs 
treatment  of  sacrifico  has  naturaily  seemed  to  fill  out  this  picture  of  a  pagan  revival 
ce  n  te  ring  on  Vergil.6  According  to  Mario  Geymonat,  the  cultural  reviva!  sponsored  by 
the  Nicomachi  and  Symmachi  “led  at  the  time  to  an  exceptiona!  flowering,  particu 
larly  in  Italy,  of  work  on  Virgil.”7 

But  the  cultural  dominance  of  Vergil  began  centuries  before  the  age  of  Symmachus 
The  Vatican  Vergil  might  as  easily  date  from  350  or  450  as  400.*  And  the  very  idea  oí  a 
genera!  classical  revival  is  no  ionger  taken  seriously  by  serious  students  of  the  transmis. 
sion  of  classical  texts.  The  story  varies  so  much  from  text  to  text.  Ñor  did  any  text  stand 
so  little  in  need  of  revival  as  the  ever-popular  Vergil.  The  idea  that  Symmachus  himself 
played  a  key  role  in  this  supposed  revival  is  based  on  his  reputation  as  a  pagan  Cham¬ 
pion  rather  than  the  evidence  of  his  writings.  Certainly,  his  letters  and  speeches  are  fuil 
of  Vergilian  echoes/  but  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  deeper.  If  Macrobius  were  really 
anyguide  to  their  interests,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  Symmachus  and  his  friends 
discussing  in  their  (real)  correspondence  as  they  do  in  the  pages  of  the  (Iktitious) 
Saturiniiia  topics  like  Vergils  expertise  in  Román  religión.  Yet  not  only  does  Symmachus 
himself  never  even  hint  at  any  such  dimensión  in  Vergil,  for  all  his  undoubtedly  gen 
uine  devotion  to  the  classics,  he  never  discusses  them  at  all,  not  even  with  his  closest 
literary  friends.  He  treats  them  as  a  quarry  for  anecdotes,  elegant  phrases,  and  choice 
archaisms.  Above  all,  as  one  might  expect  in  an  orator,  he  treats  them  as  a  source  of 
encomiastic  trapes,  lt  is  worth  glancing  at  the  handful  of  passages  where  he  dírectly 
quotes  (as  distinct  from  echoing  or  paraphrasing)  the  two  supreme  classics,  Cicero  and 
Vergil10  They  are  good  test  cases,  since  several  occur  in  letters  addressed  to  pagans. 

In  almost  every  passage  the  reference  is  adapted  to  an  encomiastic  purpose.  Bcside 
his  father's  poetry,  his  own,  he  claims  (i.  1. 4),  is  a  goose  honking  among  swans  (jBmc.  ix. 
36);  piety  overcoming  a  difficult  journey  (Ac«.  vi.  688)  is  applied  to  a  visi  t  from  his  father 
under  difficult  circumstances  (i.  9);  it  is  not  only  bad  news  that  travels  fast,  as  Vergil 
ciaimed  (Aen.  iv.  174),  because  the  news  ofSiburiuss  acquittal  brings  pleasure  (iií.  45)1  in 
i.  14. 5  he  compares  Ausonius  s  Moselk  to  Vergil;  finally,  he  adapted  Buc.  iv  as  a  whole  to 
apanegyric  (Or.  iii)  on  the  Christian  emperor  Gratian.  References  to  Cicero  are  íikewise 


$.  horbrief  iludiese!' the  most  imperunt  cases,  see  the  vanouseontributions  in  Reos  2004. 

6.  Most  reteñí!/  D.  Wright  1993  and  2001,  criticized  by  Camero  11 2004, 502-25. 

7.  M.  Geymonat  in  1  lorsfall  1995,  ?oj. 

Ü.  See  Cameron  199S  and  2004. 

9.  Krjll  íSyi,  42-51,  lists  about  ninety  Vergilian  echoes,  of  wlnch  1  would  disallow  nearly  hall 

10.  I  .un  not  suggestmg  that  these  are  more  mterestmg  or  characteristic  than  the  lar  more  numerous 
unidentifieii  quotationa  and  allusions.  But  tliey  are  the  passages  where  he  comes  closest  to  making  J 
comment  on  the  writer. 
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jjapted  to  compliments  on  a  correspondent’s  style:  L  3. 2  (Aviamos);  1 3*- 1  (Ausonius); 
pi  12. 2.  (Naucellius);  ix.  no.  1  (Anonymus).  In  iv.  60  he  twists  Cicero’s  rernark  that  the 
gomans  of  oíd  were  parsimonious  in  prívate  but  extravagant  in  public  ( Pro  Placeo  28) 
¡nt0  a  rhetorical  justífication  for  begging  a  Spanish  friend  to  get  him  the  best  racehorses 
furMemmiuss  games.  Particularly  revealing  is  a  letter  (i.  32.  3)  praising  Ausonius  for 
combíning  the  opulentia  of  Cicero  with  the  proprietas  of  Vergil.  We  have  substantial 
jpecimens  ofboth  the  prose  and  verse  ofAusanius,  and  the  one  is  as  uniike  Cicero  as  the 
0ther  is  uniike  Vergil.  Symmachus  was  not  suggestmg  a  genuine  literary  comparison  at 
all:  the  ñames  simply  exemplify  generalized  excelience. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  this  was  all  Vergil  meant  to 
Symmachus.  He  no  doubt  read  and  reread  his  illustrated  codex  in  rustic  eapitals  with 
Jeep satisfaction.  As  a  boy  he  must  have  studied  the  Atneid  with  Donatuss  commen- 
ury  and  irabibed  the  standard  view  (treated  in  detail  below)  that  Aeneas  was  a  pon- 
tifex  avant  la  lettre  and  that  there  were  countless  allusions  to  oíd  Román  rituais 
throughout  the  poem.  But  he  never  mentions  this  aspect  of  the  poem  in  letters  to  even 
lus  closest  pagan  friends,  ñor  is  there  any  indicatíon  that  it  played  any  part  in  his  atti- 
tude  to  the  cults  of  his  own  day. 

To  be  sure  he  added  a  few  Vergilian  touchcs  to  his  relatio  on  the  altar  of  Víctor/, 
daiming  that  it  was  not  weeds  ( avenae )  or  mildew  (rubigo)  but  sacrilege  (Gratian's 
measures)  that  led  to  the  famine  of  383,  causiagmen  to  return  to  eating  acorns,  recall- 
ing  several  phrases  from  Georgia  i.  i47~$9-  is  a  doubly  instructivo  case.  First, 
because  Symmachus  was  not  here  turning  to  Vergil  as  a  religious  authority,  but  simply 
to  elévate  his  own  diction.  Second,  because  Ambrose  outdid  him,  not  just  rejecting 
the  argument,  but  doingso  in  even  more  elabórate  Vergilian  colors  of  his  own,  alludir.g 
to  eight  different  passages  from  both  Aetteid  and  Georgics.'1  Uniike  Augustine,  here  as 
often  elsewhere  Ambrose  drew  on  the  classics  he  knew  so  well  with  a  clear  conscí  ence. 
His  De  ojficiis  is  openly  modeied  on  Cicero’s  De  ofiiciis,  and  his  exegetical  masterpiece, 
the  Hexaetneroti,  ofters  "an  average  of  around  three  Vergilian  echoes  per  page.”12  Well 
aware  that  Vergilian  diction  swayed  educated  Christians  no  less  than  pagans,  he  delib- 
erately  and  skilfully  outbid  the  pagan  orator  at  his  own  game. 

2 

Uniike  Symmachus,  Servius  and  Macrobius  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  cult  and 
ritual  i n  Vergil,  with  frequent  reference  to  pontifical  law.n  Was  there  a  serious  religious 

ii-  Sp.  iS.  17-20;  M.  Diederich  1931, 107-14;  Gualandri  in  Consolino  1995, 242-49. 
u.  l.Davidson  ín  Rees  2004, 104;  for  a  full  list  of  Vergilian  imitations  in  the  Hexaemeron,  Diederich  1931, 
6-32. 

iji  poniíjex  and  pontifi calis  appear  thirty-six  times  in  Sat.  i  and  iii,  the  books  most  concernid  withcultand 
sacriiiee. 
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dimensión  to  their  undoubted  interest  in  (hese  subjects?  Díd  they  actually  Conj 


research  ín  ancient  texts  to  support  their  religious  convictions?  A  recent 


Mudy  by 


Clifford  Ando  rejects  the  idea  (implicit  in  my  own  earlier  work)  that  Macrobian  anti 
quarianism  is  no  more  than  "a  retreat  from  cult  and  its  topographic  concems  to  thc 
discursíve  world  of  texts,"  and  argües  that  "Symmachus,  Servius,  Praetextatus  and 
Macrobius”  were  “engaged  in  the  preservation  of  a  cultural  system  then  under  assault 
by  the  government  of  their  empire”14  Even  before  we  turn  to  speciiic  arguments  this 
is  a  curiously  ill-assorted  quaxtet.  The  classical  revival  of  which  modera  scholars  have 
made  so  much  is  dated  to  the  generation  of  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  380$  and  early  390S.  But  Macrobius  and  Servius  wrote  almost  a  half-century 
later,  in  a  now  largely  Christian  world.  Ando  nonetheless  assumed  without  argument 
that  he  could  treat  what  he  calis  their  antiquarian  “researches"  as  representing  the 
views  of  “the  last  pagan  generation.” 

Macrobius'  certainlysaw  himselfas  preserving  Romes  cultural  heritage,  but  it  was 
not  “govcmment"  policy  he  saw  as  the  enemy,  but  narrow-minded,  pedan  tic  schoob 
teachers  (gmmmatici),  the  sort  of  people  we  might  have  expected  to  be  his  natural 
aJIies.  For  Ando  it  was  self-evident  that  Servius  shared  the  goals  he  ascribes  to 
Macrobius,  but  (as  we  shall  see)  the  truth  is  that,  for  all  their  common  concems, 
Servius  was  not  at  all  the  died-in-the-wool  antiquarian  Macrobius  was.  For  Ando, 
Macrobiuss  Saturtmlia  is  “a  loving  and  passionate  investigation  of  Rome's  pagan 
past.”1''  Loving,  certainly,  but  hardly  passionate,  and  his  antiquarian  interests  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  pagan  aspectsofthe  Román  past.  A longsection  inBkii  (1.8-7. 19) 
is  devoted  to  jokes  of  the  ancients;  Bk  vii,  much  the  longest  surviving  book  (though 
even  so  incomplete)  ranges  over  a  wide  varié ty  of  pseudo-scientilk  topics  (why 
women  get  drunk  less  but  feel  the  coid  more;  why  people  blush  and  go  bald;  why  we 
wear  rings  on  certain  fingers;  and  so  on).  If  the  Saturnalia  had  survived  complete,  the 
emphasison  specifically  pagan  topics  would  have  been  much  lessstriking.  For  modern 
readcrs  in  search  of  información  on  a  pagan  reaction,  the  passages  on  the  oíd  festivals 
and  rituals  seem  to  stand  out.  But  secular-minded  contemporaries  who  read  the  book 
from  cover  to  cover  forty  years  after  the  end  of  the  cults  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  see  these  passages  as  simply  one  aspect  of  its  wide-ranging  an  ti  quarianism. 

Since  Macrobius  and  Servius  are  by  far  the  best  candidatos  for  identifying  any  sort 
of  specifically  pagan  scholarship  in  late  antíque  Rome,  it  is  essential  to  begin  by  estab- 
lishing  their  credentials  as  scholars.  The  fact  is  that  the  works  they  produced  were 
entirely  derivative  compila  ti  o  ns,  copied,  often  verbatim,  from  a  modest  number  of 
secondary  works  rather  than  based  on  firsthand  study  of  original  texts.  Above  all, 
despite  the  interest  both  profess  in  pontifical  and  augural  law,  heavily  emphasi2ed  in 
modern  writings,  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects  was  entirely  derived  at  second-  or 
thirdhand  from  earlier  Vergil  commentators. 


14.  Ando  zoo»,  369-410  41370-74. 
ij.  Ando  2001, 389. 
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Lct  usbegin  with  Servius.  Thousands  ofpages  of  ancient  commentaries  orr  classical 
^rtitcrs  (especiafiy  poets)  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  marginal  scholia  in 
jnanuscripts  of  the  relevant  writers.  The  Homeric  scholia  are  especially  illuminating 
on  the  ways  ancient  critics  read  and  taught  a  major  classic,'6  and  also  very  importan! 
£,r  theunderstanding  of  both  Vergil  and  (more  particularly)  the  ancient  commenta- 
K>rs  on  Vergil.17  But  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
marginal  scholia  are  the  work  of  medieval  scrlbes  and  represent  excerpts  from  differ- 
cnt  commentators  of  often  very  different  dates  and  interests.  Servius  s  commentary, 
despite  (and  also  because  of )  its  shortcomings,  is  uniqueJy  revealing  as  the  only  com¬ 
mentary  onany  major  classic  to  survive  in  its  original  form.  When  we  read  Servius,  we 
am  reading  the  very  words  a  well-known  grammaticus  wrote  for  his  students  in  an 
early  fifth-century  Román  schoolroom.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  dispiriting  read.  The 
jrreater  partis  thoroughly  pedestrian.  On  Kasler's  estímate,  notes  on  language  amount 
to  “two  out  of  every  three,”  while  only  "one  note  in  seven,  by  contrast,  is  concerned 
with  the  broader  mythical,  historical,  and  literary  background  of  the  poetry,  and  of 
this  símil  minority  only  another  small  proportion  amounts  to  more  than  perfunctory 
references  or  glosses.”18 

Ráster  perhaps  understated  the  scale  of  mythological  notes,  which  are  both  fre- 
quent  and  often  extensive.  But  they  are  also  peculiar.  Servius  has  no  interest  in  explaln- 
ing how  Vergil  uses  myth.  Instead  ofeommenting on  the  mythological  detail  relevant  lo 
the  Vergilian  passage  in  question,  he  always  tells  the  whole  story,  often  with  variants 
and  usual ly  with  a  source  reference.  In  fact,  he  offers  a  mythical  "story”  for  almost  every 
person,  place,  and  even  plant  Vergil  mentions,  using  the  fact  that  Vergil  happens  to 
mention  these  people,  plants,  and  animáis  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  own  my  tho- 
logical  eruditíon.  This  erudition  derives  from  a  first-  or  second-century  Latín  mono- 
graph  on  mythology  in  Vergil,  modeled  on  a  late  Hellenistic  monograph  on  Homeric 
mythology  of  which  we  now  have  a  number  of  papyrus  fragmentsV  Typically,  Servius 
never  mentions  this  Latín  text,  only  the  obscure  Greek  sources  it  cited.10  It  is  uncieir 
liow  early  this  mythological  material  was  integrated  into  the  commentary  traditíon. 
Systematic  mythological  notes  were  not  a  feature  of  the  earliest  Homer  commentaries, 
and  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  part  of  the  earliest  Vergil  commentaries  ei  ther. 
In  the  first  and  second  centuries  basic  knowledge  of  mythology  may  have  been  taken 
for  gianted  in  readers  of  the  classics.  Its  routíne  inclusión  in  later  commentaries  is 
probably  to  be  seen  as  one  more  indication  of  the  narrowing  of  Eterary  culture  in  late 
antiquity.  Uhl  has  recently  studied  the  way  Servius's  linguistic  notes  (iraprobably)  use 
Ve  raí]  ( nfall  write.rsl  as  a  tool  tci  ins  til  the  Drincioles  ofeood  Latín,  warninc  students  ciF 


•6-  On  the  Greek  side  we  now  have  the  marveilously  complete  collection  of  information  provided  by 
Díckeyaoo?. 

•7.  As  dearly  seen  by  E.  Fraenkel,  ¡RS  39  (1949),  ¡54»  see  Cameron  2004, 84-85;  and  Farrell  2008. 

18.  Kaster  1988, 170. 

>9  Forfull  detaiis  on  this,  see  Cameron  2004,  Ch.  8. 

10.  Pora  list  ofsuch  citations,  Cameron  2004, 208. 
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his  "licences."21  The  goal  of  Che  mythological  notes  is  no  less  deariy  didactic  t 
teach  mythology,  a  central  elemcnt  in  the  culture  of  the  late  an  fique  gentleman,22 

This  was  the  way  Servius  himself  had  been  taught  to  read  Vergil  as  a  boy.  His  notes 
on  language  were  no  doubt  iniluenced  by  his  own  practice  over  the  years.  He  re  we 
may  be  hearing  the  authentic  voice  of  Servius  in  his  classroom.  But  the  only  original 
contribution  of  any  substance  to  the  commentary  tradition  he  can  be  credited  with  is 
the  introduction  ofparallels  from  the  Silver  Age  poets- — Lucan,  Statius,  andjuven?l_  - 
almost  entírely  absen t  from  his  predecessors.  As  a  counterpart  to  this  he  omitted  niost 
of  the  citations  of  archaic  Latín  writers  Chat  were  still  a  regular  feature  in  Donatus 
(Ch.  u.  5).  As  we  shall  see,  in  the  present  context  the  most  relevant  of  Servius's  omis- 
sions  is  the  mass  of  information  about  Román  cults,  priests,  and  rituals  that  we  know 
from  the  DS  additíons  were  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Donatus. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  thousand-odd  pages  of  Servius's  commen¬ 
tary  is  thatat  nopoint  does  hestep  back  and  offer  any  general  guidanceoranalysis  of 
any  sort.  Vergil  s  overwhelming  excellence  is  simply  taken  forgranted.  His  single  sen- 
tence  on  the  purpose  of  the  Aeneid  has  become  notorious.-  “To  imítate  Homer  and 
praise  Augustus  through  his  anees  tors."2'  But  his  rcmarks  on  style  are  scarcely  more 
satisfactory:  “the  style  is  grandiloquent,  which  consists  of  high  language  and  great 
sentiments;  for  we  know  that  there  are  three  types  of  style,  the  plain,  middle  and 
grandiloquent.’”'1  Here  we  may  compare  the  only  part  of  Donatus  s  commentary  to 
survive  intact,  his  introduction  to  the  Bucolics.  Why  did  Vergil  write  Bucolics Georgics, 
and  Aeneid  in  that  order?  Either  to  represent  the  three  stages  of’man’s  llfe  (shepherd, 
agricuíturalist,  warrior);21  or  according  to  the  three  forins  of  style,  the  Bucolics  in  the 
plain,  the  Georgia  in  the  middle,  and  the  Aeneid  in  the  grand  style,  “for  he  excelled  in 
every  style.'”''  No  comment  on  the  radical  incommensurabiiity  of  these  suggestions, 
and  no  attempt  to  weigh  their  respective  merits.  The  implication  is  that  Servius  too 
thought  the  style  of  the  Aeneid  grandiloquent  throughout.  Clearly,  neitherhad  given 
any  seríous  thought  to  the  claim  they  threw  out  with  such  an  air  of  authoríty  before 
passing  on  to  the  next  topic. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Servius  preserves  a  mass  of  information  of  the  highest 
valué  for  the  understanding  of  Vergil.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  is  that  his  commentary 
represents  less  research  than  a  drastic  and  systematic  reduction  of  the  learned  material 
assembled  by  his  predecessors,  prineipally  Aemilius  Asper  and  Aelius  Donatus.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing  in  a  commentary.  Every  commentary  on  a 


u.  Uhl  1998;  see  too  K.ister  1988. 

ii.  Discussed  m  ttct.nl  by  Cameron  2004,  Ch.  8. 

i.l.  Homerum  imitan  et  laudare  Aiigustuw  ii  parentibus,  p.  4  H.irv, 

14.  mí  autem  stilus  gramiiloqwu,  qi  u  constat  alta  sermone  magnisque  scntentús,  semita  enini  tna  me  genera 
dicctuit,  Itumik  médium  ¡•raiiiiiloquum:  p.  4  Harv.  =  1. 4  linio. 

25.  Repoated  by  Servius  m  Iiis  p relace,  .wkiiuwkriging  Donatus  (m.  3. 10  Hule). 

26.  utpote  i¡ui  n  1  omm  genere  valuit,  $  58  K,  Uayer  (al.)  in  Vergil;  Lamllebcn  ,  J.  Gotte  and  M.  Gotte  (edsj 
(Darmstadt  1970),  320  (not  mcltided  in  Hartlies  OCX  oi'tlie  Vita?  Vergilianae,  1954). 


jassic  is  bound  to  inelude  much  tralatician  learning,27  and  much  of  the  Dona  tan 

teriai  Servius  omitted  was  too  advan ced  and  díscursive  for  schoolchildreo.  Servius  s 
¡nmentary  has  a  definite  character  of  its  own.  Nonetheless,  it  can  harcUyas  so  often, 
be  viewed  as  a  “flowering,”  much  less  a  “revi val"  of  interest  in  Vergil.  Commentaries 
on  Vergil  had  existed  since  at  least  the  second  century,2*  each  being  rcplaced  by 
another  as  the  centuries  passed.  Servius’s  survives  in  essentially  its  original  form 
because  he  was  the  end  of  the  linej  no  one  cannibalized  Servius  as  he  had  cannibalized 
Donatos,  Donatus  Asper,  and  so  on.  What  his  commentary  documents  is  no  more 
than  the  continuing  in  teres  t  paid  toa  minute  readingof  Vergil  in  the  late  Román  West, 
por  us  módems  it  casts  a  flood  of  light  on  the  way  Vergil  was  read  in  late  Román 
schools.But  that  is  only  because  we  have  no  comparable  earlier  work. 

3 

Itis  comraon  knowledge  that  the  Servían  Vergil  commentary  has  come  down  to 
usin.  twovery  difieren t  forms:  a  short  versión,  and  the  Ion ger  versión  first  published 
by  P.  Danielin  1600*  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  long  versión,  D  (anie  lis)  S  (enri  us), 
was  the  original  Servius  and  the  shorter  versión  (S)  an  abridgment.  But  it  is  now 
firmly  established  that  S  is  the  original  Servius,  and  DS  a  confiaban,  probably  minie  ¡n 
the  early  seventh  century,  between  S  and  a  larger  but  deariy  rehted  commentary 
(D),i0  the  same  larger  commentary  from  which  S  itself  was  compiled,  Servius,  the 
shorter  versión,  is  acoherent,  well-articulatedwhole,  while  the  DS  additíons  areobvi- 
ously  Stitched  onto  a  text  of  Servius,  not  infrequently  repeating  details  already  in 
Servius,  therebyprovingthat  the  main  source  ofboth  S  and  DS  was  a  single  commen¬ 
tary  like  Servius,  only  fuller.  Some  of  the  shorter  DS  addití  ons  actually  complete  «en¬ 
tonces  begun  in  S.  Since  an  influential  paper  by  E.  K.  Rand,  D  has  generally  been 
identified  as  the  commentary  of  AeÜus  Donatus.*1  DS  is  often  styled  Servius  Auctus 
(or  even  Ps-Servius),  but  I  follow  the  convention  of  citing  it  as  DS,  not  least  because 
the  D  Suggests  Donatus  as  well  as  Daniel.  For  the  interpretation  of  Vergil  it  malees  little 
difierence  whether  a  particular  note  comes  from  S  or  DS.  But  for  anyone  tryin.g  to 
reconstruct  the  views  of  Servius  himself  ¡t  makes  a  great  deal  of  difierence.  Ando,  for 
example,  more  than  once  cites  as  ¡llustrating  Servius's  personal  convictions  about  the 


27.  So,  frankiy,  E.  Courtney,  A  Commentary  an  the  Satires  ofjuvcual  (London  1980),  x,  “by  far  thegreater 
proportion  of  my  commentary  is  not  original.' 

28.  And  perbaps  earlier.  While  there  was  abundant  schoiarly  writingon  Vergil  from  soon  after  bs  «leath 
(Ziolkowski  and  Putnam  2008,  623-30),  there  is  no  clear  evidencc  for  continuous,  comprehe-nsive 
commentaries  before  Asper. 

29.  Sehmidt  in  Hercog  and  SchmidtsS  S»7-3i  BrugnoIi,£V4  (1988),  805-13;  T¡mpanaro,.VíD  22(2989), 
123-82. 

10.  Por  the  complex  manuscript  tradition  (early  for  botli  S  and  DS),  Marehall’s  summary  in  Reynolds 
J983, 38S-88- 
31.  Rand  1916,  »s8“64. 
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pagan  cults  passages  that  appear  only  in  the  DS  additions,  passages  (ihat  is)  ^ 
Servius  htmself  deliberately  omitted.  I  say  “deliberately”  because  we  are  bound  t 
assume  that  Servius  had  a  complete  tcxt  oí Donatus  in  front  ofhim  as  he  wrote 

For  a  wliile  it  was  hoped  that  the  original  text  ofDonatus  might  be  recovered  b 
simple  p roces s  of  subtracting  S  froin  DS,  but  we  now  know  that  the  seveiUh-century 
schoiar  who  conflated  D  and  S  adapted  his  material  more  fireely  and  carelessly  tlian 
Rand  hadsupposed.  Daintree  has  questioned  the  very  idea  ufreconstructing  Donatus 
but  when  he  claims  that  the  sources  at  our  disposa!  do  not  allow  us  to  "do  more  than 
touch  the  hem  of  Donatus*  garment,"  he  goes  too  lar.'2  The  DS  additions  share  so 
many  cornraon  features  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
derives  froma  single  workwith  a  certain  characterand  unity  of  interés  tó.For  example 
(i)  as  aJready  noted,  they  cite  scores  of  early  Republican  au  thors  never  quoted  at  all  by 
Servius;  (2)  DS  citations  of  Republican  texts  are  usually  more  accurate  than  Servius 
and  regularly  inelude  tilles  and  book  numbers  omitted  by  Servius;  (3)  theDS  uddi 
tions  inelude  much  recondite  mythological  lore.  Above  all  (4),  and  most  relevant  to 
this  chapter,  they  oiíer  a  mass  of  material  on  the  oíd  Román  cults  and  priests  missing 
in  Servius. 

While  the  DS  additions  may  well  inelude  a  few  details  from  other  sources,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  most  derive  from  asingle  variorum  commentary  on  Vergil,  not 
only  fuller  than  Servius,  but  fuller  in  certain  well-deíined  respeets.  The  sourca  of  the 
DS  additions  was  evidently  a  learned  commentary,  aimed  at  advanced  students,  while 
Servius  was  a  shorter  and  more  elementary  commentary.  Countless  Servían  notes  are 
summaries  or  abridgments  of  longer  and  more  learned  DS  notes.  Probably  Donatus, 
but  the  early  third-century  commentary  of  Asper  is  cited  by  Ausonius,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine  as  if a  standard  work  still  in  use.'*  Donatus  famously  boasted  ofnot  naming 
his  predecessors/4  but  the  scholia  in  the  probably  mid-fifth-century  Veronensis  of 
Vergil  cite  numerous  sources  by  ñame,  Asper  no  fewer  than  eighteen  times.2,5  Since  we 
know  from  the  dedicatory  letter  transmitted  with  his  Life  of  Vergil  that  Donatus 
claimed  to  have  reproduced  the  very  words  of  his  sources, *  many  DS  additions, 
though  taken  from  Donatus,  may  in  fact  have  been  reproduced  more  or  less  verbatim 
from  Asper.  Donatus’s  Life  of  Vergil  is  usually  assumed  to  be  almost  puré  Suetonius,  as 
is  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  Terence,37 

The  actual  text  the  seventh-century  DS  compiler  used  to  supplement  his  Servius 
may  not  have  been  puré  Donatus.  Its  margins  may  have  carried  notes  from  a  variety  of 
other  sources.  But  since  there  are  DS  additions  to  ail  books  of  all  three  of  Vcrgil’s 


31.  Daintree  11)90, 65-79,  at  72. 

33.  Tomwn  1952. 

34.  Unde  praeceptarmeus  Donatus.. .  "pereant"  inquit  “qui  ante  nos  mstra  cbxerunt,  ''Jerome,  Cotnm.ni  Eccití- 
i.  9/ 10;  bizarrely  misinterpreted  by  Holtz  1981,41-43;  see  Ráster,  Speculum  58  (1983),  481. 

35.  Baschera  1999, 50. 

36.  tnaluut¡us...eorum  etiam  verba  servare,  Don.  Ep.  in  C.  Hardie,  Vitae  Verg.AnL.  (Oxford  1964). 

37.  In  the  latter  case  aeknowledged  (Anee  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  5  8,  p.  9  Wcssner). 
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«rus,  itmust  have  been  a  complete  commentary  on  all  of  Vergil.38  But  there  is  one 
note  that  seems  to  prove  that  the  core  of  the  source  of  DS  was  Donatus  rather  than 
¿sper  On  Aett.  x.  172-73  Servius  cites  a  work  on  comets  by  "Avienus,  who  put  the 
stories  of  Vergil  into  iambics.”3S  A  long  DS  addition  supplies  another  forty-six  Unes 
from  this  Avienus,  more  properly  the  mid-fourth-century  poet  (Postumius  Rufius 
Festus)  Avienius 4Ct  Avienius  must  have  been  a  (perhaps  slightlyyounger)  contempo- 
rary  of  Donatus.  No  commentary  earlier  than  that  of  Donatus  can  have  quoted 
Avieiuus;  and  both  Servius  and  DS  clearly  drew  on  a  commentary  that  quoted 

Avienius. 


4 

While  we  will  never  be  able  to  reconstruct  the  text  ofDonatus,  some  details  can  be 
recovered  with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  from  the  DS  additions.  By  comparing  DS 
and  Servius,  in  some  cases  we  can  identify  the  actual  words  as  well  as  the  substance  of 
Donatus.*"  In  the  present  context,  the  most  instructive  examples  come  in  the  many 
references  to  pontífices,  fumines,  and  details  of  sacrificial  practice  in  DS.  These  notes 
are  almost  always  in  the  present  tense,  as  we  should  expect  in  Donatus,  who  wrote  ca. 
350,  nearly  a  half-century  before  the  banning  of  sacrifice.  For  example,  “the  double 
toga.ínwhich  the  jlatnines  sacrifice"  and  "the  knife . . .  which  the  J lamines . . .  and  pontíf¬ 
ices  use  for  sacrifice”  (DS  onAen.  iv.  2 62).  Servius,  however,  routinely  writes  of  pagan 
culi  in  the  imperfect  tense.42  The  note  on  Aen.  xii.  170  is  a  particularly  clear  example; 
Servius  has  the  imperfeets  sacrificabant  and  immolabant,  while  the  additíonal  DS 
material  that  he  omitted  has  the  present  tense  (quam  pontífices .. .  vacatit).  On  Aeti.viii. 
641  Servius  has  an  imperfect;  "a  pig  used  to  be  employed  for  this  sort  of  sacrifice"  (ad 
hocgenus  sacríficii  porcus  adhibebatur ),-  while  the  parallel  DS  note  on  xii.  170  has  a  pre¬ 
sent  ("some  say  that  it  is  customary  to  sacrifice  a  pig,  not  a  sow  when  making 
treatíes'*) 43  When  Aeneas  refers  to  auspices  (Aen.  iv.  340),  according  to  Servius  this  is 
'  because  our  ancestors  used  to  do  everything  according  to  auspices"  (maiores  omnia 
auspicato  gerebant).  With  Servius’s  note  (in  the  imperfect)  on  Aen.  xi.  339  (futtile 
vas ...  quo  utebantur  in  sacris  Vestae )  we  may  also  compare  a  note  (in  the  present)  from 


38.  Why  did  chis  compilar  supplement  a  short  commentary  from  a  long  commentary  instead  ofsimply 
copying  the  long  commentary?  The  obyious  guess  is  that  he  already  owned  a  Servius,  and,  given  the 
massive  overlap  betwcen  the  two  texts,  chosc  to  supplement  his  own  copy  when  he  carne  across  the 
longer  versión  in  a  iibrary  somewhere. 

)9  Servius  gives  Livii Jabuks,  but  for  reasons  given  by  Murgia  1970,  DS’s  Vergilii/abulus  must  be  right. 

40  Cameron  199S,  151-62;  Cameron  1004. 211-16. 

41.  “weoften  find  in  the  non-Scrviancommentof  Servius  Auetus  the  very  voice  ofDonatus,"  Murgia  1987, 
289. 

4*.  Murgia  2003, 45-69. 

43.  non  llalli  autem  porcuin,  non  porcam  in  joederibus  adserunt  ¡olere  tnactari.  We  find  the  same  variation 
between  present  and  imperfect  in  DS  and  Servius  on  xii.  169. 
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Donatuss  Terence  coinmentary  (vas  quodfutile  did  tur,  quod  non  deponunt  nu,Uitr 
sacrijidorum ).w  Scores  more  examplcs  might  be  cited.4S 

Since  Servius’s  career  did  not  begin  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  disestablish 
ment  of  the  cults  in  382,  thcre  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  explanation  for  his 
systematic  change  of  tense.  Horsfall  has  challenged  the  argument,  on  two  groando 
First,  that  there  are  a  number  of  presen  ts  as  well  as  imperfects  in  Servius/16  Yet  it  is  not 
the  presen  ts  that  need  explaining,  but  the  imperfects.  If  Servius  had  been  writing 
before  the  end  of  sacrifico,  why  did  he  change  any  of  these  presents?  Why  not  jUst 
reproduce  ail  the  original  presents  he  musí  have  found  in  every  source  he  consultad? 
'Ihcre  are  at  least  two  explanations  for  the  o  ceas  io  nal  presents.  Even  in  explanations  of 
cuit  detaiJs  the  present  tense  did  not  aiways  need  to  be  changed.  For  example,  on  Aen 
x.  228  Servius  writes  “this  is  sacral  language"  ( verba  sunt  sacrorum),  before  illustrating 
the  use  of  the  formula  in  the  imperfect  (nain  virgines  Vcstac.. .  diccbant).  Even  when  no 
longer  used,  the  words  remained  a  sacra!  formula;  there  was  no  need  to  change  that 
sunt  to  crant.  On  Aen.  v.  45,  after  explaining  that  the  difference  between  deus  and  divus 
lay  in  the  fact  that  divi  were  once  mortals,  Servius  adds  “whence  we  cali  emperors  too 
divi Whatever  the  merits  of  tire  explanation,  diviis  did  in  fact  continué  to  be  used  of 
deceased  emperors  down  into  the  sixth  century/17 

But  most  of  Serviuss  occasional  presents  are  simply  the  result  of  inattenüon.  This 
can  some times  be  demonstrated.  For  example,  on  Aen.  iv.  57:  “it  used  to  be  ( eral )  the 
custom  to  pick  perfect  sheep  for  sacrifice,"  where  a  few  fines  later  in  the  note  there  is  an 
uncorrected  present,  “those  that  are  (sunt)  suitable  for  sacrifice.”  This  last  presentís  the 
more  striking  in  that  Servius  repeats  the  whole  phrase  on  vi.  39  (with  a  cross  reference 
to  bis  note  on  iv.  57),  verbatim— except  that  the  second  time  he  remembered  to  correct 
the  present  ( quae  crant  aptae  sucrijidis).  Clearly,  the  original  note  he  was  reproducing 
gave  presents  throughout,  and  his  intentíon  was  to  substitute  imperfects  throughout. 

We  also  find  occasional  imperfects  in  DS  notes,  but  only  in  referente  to  practicas 
already  obsolete  by  Donatus's  day.  For  example,  people  used  to  sacrifice  in  their  own 
hearths  (vete res  in  fotís  sacrificabant);  in  the  oíd  days,  you  used  not  to  be  able  to  marry 
a  wife  or  plough  a  field  without  sacrificing;  in  the  oíd  days  people  used  to  relate  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors  at  banquees/1* 

Horsfalls  second  objection  was  that"repetition  ofthe  same  prohibitions  [of  sacrifice] 
down  to  the  late  430S"  renders  391-5  an  ¡nsecure  terminus.  But  the  argument  does  not 
depend  on  a  terminus  oí  391 -s,  at  any  rate  as  applied  to  Servius,  wíio  was  writingin  the 
420S.  And  while  sacrifice  no  doubt  contínued  for  years  in  remóte  country  distriets,  the 
State  festivals  had  to  be  performed  publicly  in  the  center  of  Rome  itself.  The  supervísing 

44.  See  his  note  on  Amina  609. 

45.  See  the  notes  onAen.  in.  íz  (di  magín...  Rornacivkbantur);  iv.301;  iv.6y4;  v.64  (hurí  al  customs). 

46.  Horsfall  1995, 308  n.  S5,  citing Aen.  L  291, 333;  ti.  104, 134, 148, 202,-  in.  21, 118, 231;  vi.  224. 

47.  L.  Koep,  “Divus,"  JtAC  3  (19/7),  1255-37;  in  formulas  such  as  ti  iva  e  menwriae,  divac  recordationis  the 

original  associations  ofdivinity  were  furiherattenuated. 

48.  Aen.  i.  704  (DS);  in.  136  (DS);  i.  641  (DS). 
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riests  weremembers  of  the  aristocracy,  public  figures  who  (as  we  have  seen)  would  not 
have  dared  to  defy  imperial  authority.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  391-5  does 
ipdecd  marica  terminus  for  the  traditional Román  rituals  the  commentators  talk  about. 

furthennore,  Servius  was  by  no  means  the  only  commentator  to  change  presents 
lo  imperfects  in  cult  references— though  given  his  known  dates  he  may  have  been  the 
earliest.  The  Horace  scholiast  conventionally  known  as  Pseudo-Acro4’  routinely 
changed  the  earlier  Porphyrio's  presents  to  imperfects.  For  example,  on  Odes  Mi.  3. 1, 
tfhere  Porphyrio  wrote  ‘’to  this  very  day  the  first  of  March  is  the  festal  day  for  mamed 
women,”  Pseudo-Acro  dropped  the  hodieque  and  changed  est  to  eral  According  to 
Porphyrio's  note  on  i.  36.  1,  "Everyone  knows  they  use  lyre-players  for  sacrifices  at 
Rome”;**  according  to  Pseudo-Acro,  “they  used  to  ( comueverant )  use  lyre-players  for 
sacrifices  ”  Where  Porphyrio  refers  on  i.  37.  2  to  the  priestly  banquets  the  Salii  kold 
( fadunt ),  Ps-Acro  has  * used  to  hold”  (fadebant).  On  Epodes  17. 5»  Porphyrio  remarks 
that  pontíffs  “render  judgments  on  sacral  matters'’  and  on  iii.  5. 10  that  etemal  flames 
are  maintained  on  the  altar  of  Vesta;  in  both  cases  Ps-Acro  has  imperfects.51 

ikara  l}i(»  Tivuwial  «rbnlífl  Althmiffh  WP.  (lo  Oflt  have  3T1  eOlild  Set  WÍth  W'hich 


to  compare  the  surviving  scholia,  which  are  no  earlier  than  the  mid-fifth  century,  here  too 
we  find  the  same  use  of  the  imperfect.  For  example,  “sterile  women  «sed  to  offer  themsclves 
tu  the  Luperd  for  purificatioh';  “this  was  the  penalty  that  used  to  be  laid  down  for  Vestal 
Virgins,  that  if  they  had  been  debauched,  they  used  to  be  walled  up  alive."Si  At  the  same 
dme,  ín  the  Juvenal  and  Pseudo-Acro  Horace  scholia,  as  in  Servius,  we  also  find  the  occa- 
sional  uncorrected  present.55  Once  again,  the  explanation  is  inattention.  For  example,  the 
Juvenal  scholiast  describes  the  simpuvium  as  a  vessel  “suited  for  sacrifice,  &ora  which  the 
pontíffs  used  io  offer  libations"— and  then  added  that  the  assistant  who  held  it  “ is  called  a 
simpuviatrix:'^  There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  all  these  scholiasts  found  present  tenses 
in  their  sourccs  and  did  their  best  to  change  them  all  to  imperfects. 


We  also  find  present  tenses  in  the  few  but  telling  references  to  sacrifice  in  the  very 
different  Vergil  commentary  ofTiberius  Claudius  Donatus:  “whence  we  still  have  the 
custom  that  a  cow  and  bull  with  gilded  forehead  and  horns  are  sacrificed  to  Capitoline 
Júpiter”;  "those  who  deal  with  sacrifices  have  vesseis  dedicated  to  the  gods  that  they 


49-  Known  mainly  from  marginal  notes  in  Par.  Iil  7900  ofs.  IX/X:  Tarrant  in  Reynolds  1983,  *83,  >86;  lor 
the  other  MSS,  Noske  1969,  summamed  by  M.  J.  McGann,  CR  86  (1972),  no. 

50.  fidicines  hodieque  Romee  ad  sacrificio  adhiberi  [adh.  cansueverant,  Aero ]  sicut  Ubicines  n etnoeslqui  nesciat. 

$>•  Forfurlher  examples,  see  both  commentaries  on  Oda  i.  5. 12;  ii.  16. 14;  iii.  18. 9;  28. 16. 

51.  sterile  s  mulieres  februantibus  Lupercis  se  efferebant  el  férula  verberabaiitur  (ii.  142);  haec  virgmibus  Vesíoe 
poena  fuera!  decreta,  ut,  si  viliatae  Juissent,  vivae  in  parietibus  struebmitur  (iv.  37).  For  the  date  of  the 
Juvenal  scholia,  Cameron  2010. 

53-  For  example,  id  est  pallutis,  stcunduin  pontificum  et  aruspicum  dicta,  qui  dicunt  numquamferi fulmina  nisi 
in  lucís  pollutionc  alique  alienis  (Pseudo-Acro  on  Odes  i.  11. 59)1  Silvano  mulleres  non  licet  sacrificare 
(Schol.Juv.  vi.  447);  quotienscwnque  pontifex  dispersos  ignes  in  unum  redigit  (vi.  587;  cf.  vi.  47 )■ 

34-  sacrificas  aptum,  inquo  pontífices  libare  sokbant-,  bule  illa  diátur  simpuviatrix  quae  porrigit paculutn  ¡psud 
(A  343);  on  the  simpuvium ,  A.  Brinkmann,  ALL  15  (1908),  i39~43-  It  might  also  be  argued  that,  even 
altee  the  rite  ceased  to  be  performed,  the  ñame  of  the  assistant  who  held  the  simpuviunt  continued  to 
be  simpuviatrix. 
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use  for  periorming  divine  service.”'5  Since  Tiberius  Donatus  did  not  copy  his  material 
firom  earlier  scholars  like  the  other  commentators  (his  only  virtue),  there  caribe  little 
doubt  tliat  he  was  a  pagan  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  sacrifice.  indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  he  could  have  written  that  “festal  days  ( dies festi )  are  those  counted  above  the 
rest  and  consecrated  to  the  honor  of  some  deity”  aíter  the  abolition  of  pagan  testal 
days  in  389.'6Particularly  telling  here  is  Servius’s  discussion  of  the  sort  of  robes  priesa 
“used  to  tvtttirwhen  about  toperform  sacrifices  on  festal  days"  (vestí  quafestis  diebus  mi 
consuevemnt  sacra  celebraturí).  Once  again,  the  lengthy  DS  additions  to  this  note  all 
have  the  present  tense,'7 

This  use  of  the  present  tense  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  pre-Servian  commentators 
on  the  poets.  Geilius ’s  chapters  on  Vestal  Virgins  and  the  flamen  Dialis  (NA  i.  i2¡  x,  15) 
and  coundess  entries  on  cult  details  in  the  dictionary  of  S.  Pompeius  Fes  tus,  both  of  the 
second  century,  are  written  throughout  in  the  present  tense.  Geilius  drewheavilyon  the 
Augustan  jurists  Veranius,  Antistius  Labeo,  and  Ateius  Capito,  scholars  who  wrote 
extensively  on  pontifical  law.  And  Festuss  book  was  an  epitome  of  the  De  verborum  sig- 
niflcatu  of  tlie  Augustan  Verrius  Flaccus.  Hiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work  ofVerrius 
and  the  jurists  is  the  ultímate  source,  via  intermediaries  like  Geilius  and  Fes  tus,  af  most 
references  to  cult  praetices  in  Macrobios  and  the  late  antique  commentators.'8  Writing 
as  they  were  in  the  early  first  century,  they  naturaüy  used  the  present  tense  of  current 
praclices  theyexpected  to  continué  indefinitely,  and  down  to  atanyrateAelius  Donatas 
in  the  mid-fourth  century,  the  commentators  just  as  naturally  followed  suit. 

'Ilie  change  of  tense  cannot  be  ascribed  to  later  Christian  scribes.  Christian  scribes 
did  not  censor  the  pagan  texts  they  copied — at  any  rate  not  in  details  like  this.  None 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Geilius,  Festus,  Porphyrio,  or  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus  change 
any  of  these  present  tenses  to  imperfects.  And  the  seventh-century  compiler  who 
added  all  that  Donatan  material  to  his  copy  of  Servius  did  not  change  any  of  Donatus  s 
present  tenses.  It  was  only  writers  who  reuscd  such  material  in  works  of  their  own  who 
did  so.  Aiter  391  it  was  not  so  much  dangerous  as  siinply  incorrect  to  use  the  present 
tense  of  pagan  rituals  that  everyone  knew  no  longer  took  place.  A  revealing  1  Ilustraron 
is  provided  by  the  abridgement  of  Festus’s  dictionary  made  by  the  Carolingian  sdiolar 
Paul  the  Deacon.  For  parí  of  the  work  we  have  original  Festus,  preservad  on  a  single 
incomplete  and  in  part  ¡Ilegible  manuscript,  so  it  is  often  possibie  to  make  a  direct 
comparison.  Since  Paul  was  adapting  Festuss  materia]  into  a  new  work  published 
under  his  own  ñame  for  Christian  readers,  he  too  systematically  changed  Festuss 

55.  uttile  consuetudo  pcrnumsit  ut  vjc.j  simal  ct  Uniría  auralis ponte  at  coriubus  hvi  Capitalino  1  naden! w)  ix. 
627;  sacrum  ulano  postín,  quui  ¡¡tubas  sacrorum  otra  así  babea  t  duata  itwmnibus  viisa  quibus  obstruía 
divina  perjiaunt,  viii.  279;  quad  magnapere  desiderátum  inpleri  coniinendiinnts  dtn,  111  quorum  pateante 
sunt  quae  ínter  ¡tomines  aguntur,  Atn.  vi».  2.60. 1  owe  this  point  lo  Clurles  Murgia. 

56.  festi  d¡es  sunt  qui  praeponuutur  celera  ct  111  honorem  anushbet  nummts  consecran  numerantur,  vj.  70  (not 
in  Georgiis  uditionj  published  by  Marshall  1993, 9). 

57.  Serv.  on  Aatt.  xii.  169;  he  let  Donatuss  presentí  stand  on  Geo.  i.  268  and  270,  but  (as  we  shall  see)  it  >» 
the  imperfects  that  are  significant. 

58.  Most  of  the  íew  fragmente  are  preserve»!  by  Festus  and  Macrobia.. 
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presentí  to  imperfects  in  cult  references.89  But  like  his  late  antique  predecessors,  he 
too  jnissed  a  fair  number,  especiatly  toward  the  end  of  the  longer  entries.  To  givc  a 
single illustration,  in  the  long  entry  on februarius  ((romfebruarefto  purify'1),  the  fot 
¡,even  verbs  are  in  the  imperfect,  but  the  last  four  in  the  present.  Obviously,  Festus  had 
used  presentí  throughout,  and  Paulbegan  intending  to  change  them  all  to  imperfects 
butgrew  careless  (or  could  not  be  bothered)  toward  the  end  of  a  long  entry.60 

Bysubsti tu ting  imperfects  for  presen  ts  in  references  to  sacrifice  were  commentators 
simply  trying  to  protect  themselves?  Pagan  teachers  wouki  not  want  to  antagonizc 
Christian  pupils,  but  we  should  not  assuxne  that  all  commentators  were  pagaos  (ihe 
juvenal  scholiast  at  any  rate  was  certainly  a  Christian).  Jf  there  had  been  any  real  risk,  it 
would  have  been  simpler  and  safer  just  to  omitsuch  details.  Pseudo-Acro  dropped  much 
oí  the  erudition  he  found  in  Porphyrio  (notably  on  Hornees  Greek  sources),  just  as 
Porphyrio  abridged  what  he  found  in  the  second-century  commentary  of  the  real 
Helonius  Aero.61  Yet  significantly  enough  Pseudo-Acro  did  not  omit  the  pagan  cult  reler- 
ences  he  found  in  Porphyrio,  despite  the  fact  that,  given  his  date,  he  must  have  been 
writing  for  Christian  readers.  The  seventh-century  compiler  who  replaced  severa!  score 
such  Donatan  references  that  the  pagan  Servius  had  omitted  was  likewise  a  Christian.62 
The  answer  is  that,  while  the  banning  of  sacrifice  stopped  public  celebración  of  the  oults 
themselves,  it  did  not  stop  Christians  continuing  to  read  the  dassical  poets  and  wanting 
to  understand  the  many  references  to  these  celebrations  they  found  there.  This  is  the 
sort  of  antíquarianism  that  Augustine  understandably  found  so  worrying.  To  give  an 
obvious  example,  in  order  to  understand  the  opening  of Horace,  Odes  iil  8  ("What  un 
1,  a  bachelor,  doing  on  1  March?”),  it  is  essential  to  know  that  1  March  was  the  beginmng 
oí  the  Matronalia,  when  marríed  men  gave  their  wi ves  presentí.  Many  passages  Ln  Vergil 
arepracticaily  unintelligible  without  such  knowledge. 

Macrobiuss  usage  is  a  special  case.  Despite  writing  a  half-century  after  the  end  of 
sacrifice,  aü  the  innumerable  references  to  pagan  cult  praetices  in  the  SaturnaUa  are  in 
the  present  tense.  This  is  aimost  certainly  the  main  reason  so  many  modern  readers 
have  taken  him  for  a  contemporary  and  participant  of  the  discussions  he  records,  not 
tomention  a  practicing  pagan.  But  as  already  remarked,  the  real  explanatíon  lies  in  his 
choice  of  genre:  dialogue  rather  than  commentary.  Obviously,  the  interlocutors  in.  a 
dialogue  have  to  be  shown  speaking  in  the  present  tense.  If  Macrobius  had  choseu  a 
drama  tic  date  in  the  430S,  like  Servius  and  his  scholiastic  successors  he  too  would 
have  had  to  change  Donatus ’s  present  tenses.  He  could  not  realistically  have  repre- 
sented  his  interlocutors  saying  that  such  and  such  an  animal  is  sacrificed  to  such  or 


SV-  As  first  noticed  by  Antonio  Agustín  (1559):  Grafton  1983, 141-42;  see  now  Glinister  et  al.  2007. 

60.  Paul's  abridgment  is  printed  in  full  in  Lindsay  s  Festus,  on  faeing  pages  where  the  origina!  Festus  sivr- 
vives;  quotation  from  Festus  p.  75-  23-76  S  Lindsay. 

6'  This  last  point  is  difficult  to  gauge,  ¡unce  it  is  likcly  that  what  has  been  transmitted  under  the  ñame  of 
Porphyrio  is  itself  abridged. 

This  compiler  was  writing  so  long  after  the  end  of  sacrifice  that  no  one  was  likely  to  suspect  him  of 
paga  ni  sm  for  adding  either  the  material  or  Donatuss  original  present  tenses. 
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such  a  god,  or  Chat  the  pontiffs  say  this  or  that.  It  would  have  been  not  so  much  impi0Us 
or  dangerous  as  simply  and  obviously  incorrect.  But  by  fixing  his  dramatic  date  befo  re 
the  end  of  sacrilice,  he  was  able  to  keep  the  presents.  Pagans  discussing  pagan  cu|( 
befbre  382  would  naturally  have  used  the  presen  t  tense. 

'Ihe  present  tenses  put  in  the  mouths  oí  Macrobius  s  ¡nterlocutors  are  thus  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  writers  personal  attitude  to  the  pagan  practices  to  which  he  devotes 
so  many  pages.  Since  he  used  only  pagans  for  ínterlocutors,  it  seems  that  Macrobius  at 
any  rate  regarded  Servius  as  a  pagan,  though  nothing  in  his  works  suggests  a  comrnit- 
ted  pagan.  Ñor  are  we  obliged  to  assuine  that  he  remained  a  pagan  all  his  life,  ln  ',82 
Servius  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  oíd,  and  the  world  of  Román  paganism  was 
overturned  between  the  dramatic  date  of  the  Saturnalia  in  382  and  the  410S.  Some  of 
his  notes  on  cuit  matters  imply  a  very  distanced  attitude.  Where  Aeneas  says  sacra 
deosque  ciaba  at  Aen.  xii.  192,  Servius  blandly  comments  that  "our  ancestors  paíd  a  lot  of 
attention  to  cult  matters"  On  Vergil's  suggestion  that  Octavian  mightone  daybecome 
a  constellation  lilling  the  space  between  Virgo  and  Libra  ( Geo .  i.  33),  he  remarks  that 
“our  ancestors  (matares)  placed  the  lióme  of  the  gods  between  these  signs." 

There  ¡s  certainly  no  basis  for  seeing  his  occasional  present  tenses  as  polemical. 
Writing sacrijicatil  instead  oísacrificabant  was  notgoing  to  bring  sacrilice  back.  But  the 
combination  of  imperfeets  and  uncorrectcd  presents  may  after  all  tell  us  something 
about  the  nature  of  Serviuss  attitude  to  the  oíd  cults.  While  the  imperfeets  make  it 
clear  that  he  wrote  after  the  end  of  sacrilice,  his  only  detectabie  reaction  was  to  correct 
the  present  tenses  ¡n  his  sources.  There  is  no  hint  of indignation  or  regret.  And  the  fací 
that  he  so  often  forgot  only  enhances  the  impression  that  the  end  of  sacrilice  was  not 
a  subject  that  decply  engaged  him. 


5 

The  DS  additions  also  have  a  number  of  extended  points  of  contact  with 
Macrobius,  especially  in  passages  bearing  on  pagan  cult.  The  standard  explanation  is 
a  corrunon  source,  and  the  usual  assumption  that  both  derive  from  Donatus» 
Nonetheless,  Türk  rejected  the  common  source  assumption  entirely  and  argued 
instead  that  the  DS  notes  derive  directly  from  Macrobias.'1*  The  implications  of  this 
hypothesis  would  be  far-reaching.  Türk  dated  the  Saturadla  between  384  and  387, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  Macrobius  was  hiniself  a  pagan  and  an  active  member  of 
the  circle  of  Symmachus,  engaged  in  a  cultural  battle  against  Christianity.  Macrobius 
(he  insisted)  was  not  the  plagiarist  he  is  usually  depicted,  but  a  conscientious  and 
diligent  researcher  who  assembled  all  those  citations  from  Republican  antiquarianS 
from  the  original  texts. 


6 3.  Tlirk  1963,327-49. 
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'[he  nowagreed  later  date  for  Macrobius  (ca.  430)  puts  Türk’s  point  cf  depar* ture 
outofcourt,  but  that  does  not  ¡n  itself  disprove  the  idea  that  he  conducted  researcrh  in 

[iterature  of  pagan  cults  (as  Ando  too  now  assumes),  which  might  have  Been 
argued  to  lend  some  support  to  the  view  that  there  was  a  second  “pagan  revivar  in  the 
430S.What  puts  this  possibility  too  out  of  court  is  the  proof  that  Macrobius  and  the 
pS  notes  do  indeed  derive  from  a  common  source.  No  one  is  ever  entirely  happy 
about  postulatinglost  common  sources.  But  this  is  a  case  where  no  othersolutiora  can 
cxplam  the  faets.  It  is  also  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  assumption.  VVhíle  the  sev- 
enth-century  DS  compiler  may  weil  have  had  a  somewhat  degraded,  interpola ted 
copy  of  Donatus,  it  would  be  suiprising  if  Servius  and  Macrobius,  both  writing  in 
Romewithin a  few decades ofDonatus’s  death, didnot  have  access  to  complete, aecu- 
rate  copies  of  so  basic  a  resource. 

In  some  of  the  parallels  between  DS  and  Macrobius,  DS  preserves  details 
missingln  Macrobius;  in  others  Macrobius  preserves  details  missingin  DS — the 
elassie  pointers  to  a  common  source.64  A  single  illusfcration  must  suffice.-  their  com- 
mentson  Vergil’s  use  of  the  word  delubrum  (shrine)  in  Aen.  ii.  225.  Forreasons  that 
will  soon  become  clear  I  also  cite  Servius's  comment  on  the  sanie  word  in  a  later 
note  and  a  note  of  Pseudo-Asconius  on  Cicero.  I  do  not  inelude  a  transía tion, 
because  it  is  the  verbal  parallels  that  bring  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relation- 
ship  between  these  texts: 


DSon/en.  ii.  225: 
Varro  autexn  Renán 
D ¡finarían  libro  XIX 
delubrum  esse  dicit 
aut  ubi  plura  numlna 
sub  uno  tecto  sunt, 
utCapitoliuin,  aut 
ubi  praeter  aedem  area 
sitadsumpta  deum 
causa,  mí  in  circo 
Flaminío  lovi  Statoris 
inquolocodei 
dicatum  sit 
simulacrum,  ut, 

<sicut>  in  quojiguiit 
candelabrunt  appcllant, 
s'c¡n  qua  deum  ponant 
delubrum  dicant.... 


Macrobius  iii.  4-  2: 
Varro  libro  octavo 
Rerum  Dmnarum 
delubrum  ait  alios 
aestúnare  in  quo 
praeter  aedem  sit  area 
adsumpta  deum  causa, 
ut  est  in  Circo 
Flaminío  lovis 
Statoris,  alios  in  quo 
loco  de¡  simulacrum 
dedicatum  sit;  et 
adiecit,  sicut  locurn  in 
quo  figernü  candelam 
candelabrunt 
appellatum,  ita  in  quo 
deum  ponerent 
nominatum  delubrum. 


Serv.Aen.  iv.56; 
Delubrum  dictum,  ut 
supra  diximus  (ii. 
225),  propter  lacum  in 
quo  manus  abluuntur, 
vel  propter  tectu  ir 
coniunctum,  aut  certe 
ligneum  simulacrum, 
‘delubrum'  dicimus 
a  ‘libro/  hoc  est  raso 
ligno  factum,  quol 
Graeci  tjóavov 
dicitur. 

Sane  in  secundo  libro 
[íi.  225]  de  singulis 
speciebus  delubn 
iuxta  Varronem 
relatum  est. 


Ps  Ascon.  Da/,  y. 
Sunt  qui  templa  esse 
dicant  singulorum 
dis  attiibutorum 
locorum,  delubra 
multarum  aedium 
sub  uno  tecto  a 
diluvio  piuvije 
munitarum.  aJii 
delubra  dicunt  ea 
templa  in  quibuj; 
sunt  labra  corporum 
abluendorummore 
Do  doñee  i  lovis  aut 
Apolliiis  Delphici, 
in  quorum  delubris 
lebetes  trípodes  que 
visuntur. 


64.  Sai,  iii.  4.  i  ~  DS  Aen.  ii.  115;  fi at.  iii.  6. 6-7  -  DS  Aen.  iii.  84;  Sat.  iii.  6. 15  -  DS  Aen.  xi.  >}6~,  Sai.  tii .  7. 3  - 
DSAen.x.  4193  Sat.  iii.  8. 1  -  DS  Aen.  ii.  631.  For  many  more  illustrations,  Santoro  iS4<5  and  Vari  nene 
m6. 
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Masurius  Sabinus 
delubrum  eHigies,  a 
delíbratione  corticís; 
nam  antiqui  felicium 
arborum  ramos 
cortice  detracto  in 
eJhgies  deoruin 
formabant,  unde 
Graeci  Sjóavov  dicunt. 


sunt  etiam  quj 

delubra  ligua 
delibrara,  id  est 
decorticata,  pro 
Siraulacris  deoruin 
more  veterura 
existímente  sed 

male. 


To  begin  with  DS  and  Macrobius,  the  italicized  words  unmistakably  establish  a 
connection  between  the  two  passages.  But  the  DS  compiler  added  another  clause  to 
the  quotation  from  Varro,  clearly  authentic  since  it  appears  in  a  slightly  fuUer  form  in 
Servius’s  note  on  the  passage.  As  so  often,  the  DS  compiler  carelessly  repeated  a 
detail  already  included  in  Servius's  abridgment  of  their  comraon  source  (one  of 
innumerable  proofs  that  DS  and  Servius  drew  on  the  same  source).  He  also  added  a 
quotation  from  the  first-century  jurist  Masurius  Sabinus.  Türk  would  no  doubt  argüe 
that  DS  added  this  from  another  source,  but  Servius's  note  on  Aen.  iv.  56  proves  that 
the  Masurius  quotation  was  part  of  the  same  original  note.  Remembering  that  he  had 
already  discussed  the  etymology  of  delubrum  in  an  earlier  note,  Servius  gave  a 
cross-reference,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  check  whathe  had  written  there,  and 
in  his  second  note  gives  a  different  abridgment  of  the  much  ionger  note  in  his  source. 
Without  mentioning  Masurius  Sabinus,  he  summarizes  the  view  DS  attributes  to 
him:  a  delubrum  was  an  effigy  carved  from  a  tree  branch  from  which  the  bark  had 
been  removed  ( delibrare ,  delibrado), flS  "whence  the  Greeks  cali  it  a  xoanon ”  The  final 
clause  is  agarbled  reference  to  the  derivation  of  Greck  xoanon,  a  statue,  from  xeo,  to 
carvc,  though  of  course  a  delubrum  was  a  building  or  demarcated  area,  not  a  statue. 

Pseudo-Asconius  was  a  probably  íifth-century  commentator  on  Cicero's  Vermes, 
The  few  modero  crides  to  pay  any  attention  to  his  work  have  emphasized  his  debt  to 
Servius,66  but  the  passages  in  questíon  might  as  easily  derive  from  Donatus  as  Servius. 
While  he  did  not  copy  verbatim  like  DS  or  Servius,  Pseudo-Asconius  evidently  drew 
on  a  long  list  of  etymologies  of delubrum  closely  related  to  all  these  other  texts  (including 
the  removai  of  bark  from  logs  of  wood).  It  is  a  further  pointer  to  a  common  source  that 
each  of  these  four  witnesses  preserves  at  least  one  detail  missing  in  all  the  others.  Hiere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  all  derive  from  Donatus  (or,  more  remotely,  Asper). 

Nonetheless,  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  Macrobius  s  purpose  and  method  to  pre- 
sent  the  issue,  as  Türk  did,  as  a  choice  between  researcher  or  plagiarist,  ñor  need  the 
fact  that  he  followed  the  sources  we  can  ¡dentify  closeiy  imply  that  he  drew  on  oniy  a 
few.6  Listen  to  his  own  words: 


65.  Por  these  exceptionally  raro  words,  see  TLL  v.  442. 

66.  G.Thilo,  Swi'ius  1  (1881),  xxxi;  Gessner  188S;  Zetzel  1981, 172-76. 

67.  Turk  196.;,  ¿32. 


You  should  not  count  it  a  fault  if  1  often  set  out  the  borrowings  from  my  mis- 
cel[aneoiis  reading  in  the  authors’  own  words  (si  res  quas  ex  lectione  varia  tnuíu- 
abor  ipsis  saepe  verbis  quibus  ab  ipsis  auctoribus  enarratae  sunt  explicaba).  The 
presen  t  work  sets  out  to  be  a  collection  of  noteworthy  faets,  not  a  display  oí" 
fine  style.You  must  be  satisfied  ifyou  find  knowledge  about  the  ancient  woxld 
(notitiam  vetustatis)  sometimes  set  out  plainly  ( non  obscure )  in  my  own  words, 
sometirnes  faithfully  recorded  in  the  actual  words  of  ancient  writers,  as  each 
topic  has  seemed  to  cali  for  an  exposition  or  a  transcription  ( prout  quaequese 
vel  etiarranda  vcl  transferenda  suggesserint). 


Notonly  does  he  admit  that  he  has  “often"  reproduced  his  sources  verbatim,  it  has  not 
always  been  appreciated  that  the  final  clause  distinguishes  two  procedures:  enturare 
and  Iransjerre.  Travsferre  must  refer  to  the  verbatim  transcription  of  texts,  enarrare  to 
expounding  what  he  calis  notitia  vetustatis  in  his  own  words.  He  makes  no  claim  of 
original  research  for  either  procedure.  The  clearest  iliustration  of  transcription  is  the 
use  lie  makes  of  Gellius.  Since  Gellius  has  survived  almost  complete,  we  can  see  that 
Macrobias  incorporates  scores  of  pages  into  his  own  text  vlrtually  verbatim.  A  subtle 
¡iwestigation  by  G.  Logdberg  has  shown  that  the  few  slight  verbal  differences  bebveen 
Macrobius  and  Gellius  in  such  borrowed  passages  are  almost  invariablyto  be  explained 
by  delibérale  alteration  of  Gellius  s  often  archaisinglanguage  to  more  “dassical"  forms 
(e.g ..necasse  est  for  Gellius’s  neccssum  est ;  enarrat  for  Gellius  s  rare  denarrat)  to  harmo- 
nize  with  Macrobius’s  own  more  classicizing  style.68  As  for  material  “set  out  plainly  in 
his  own  words,”  one  example  we  can  identilry  is  Plutarchs  Table  Talk,  also  drawn  on 
very  extensively,  where  (of  course)  he  had  to  transíate  Piutarch's  Greek  into  Latín. 

Itis  true  that  he  never  ñames  either  Gellius  or  Plutarch  or  (above  all)  Donatus,61'' 
toall  ofwhom  he  owes  so  much.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  ñirtively  conceal- 
ing  his  debt.  Many  late  antique  writers  (above  all  grammarians)  copíed  material  more 
orless  verbatim  from  sources  they  do  not  ñame.  Itwas  standard  practice  for  antiquar- 
ians  not  to  ñame  the  late  intermediaries  where  they  found  the  dassical  texts  and  anee- 
dotes  they  took  such  pleasure  in  collecting70 — much  as  módems  do  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  ñame  the  dictionaries  of  quotations  and  Web  sites  from  which  they  draw 
material  they  assume  to  be  in  the  pubiic  domain.  Macrobius  seems  to  have  looked  on 
books  like  Gellius  and  Piutarch’s  Table  Talk  as  quarries  rather  than  authorities.  Nonius 
Marcellus,  an  eariy  fourth-century  (perhaps  amateur)  gxammaticus,71  likewise  drew 
extensively  on  Gellius  without  acknowiedgement  in  his  De  compendiosa  doctrina,  a 
collection  of  Iexicographical  and  antiquarian  material  in  twenty  books.72  But  Nonius 


68-  Logdberg  1936,  Ch.  1. 

69-  He  does  ñame  Plutarch  once  together  with  Aristotle  and  Apuleius  as  writers  on  skommata  (vil  3. 24), 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggeat  that  he  wns  a  major  source. 

7u.  See  thestudieí  in  section  3  ofBraund  and  Wilkins  1000;  Cameron  1004, 158-59. 

?>  SoKasteri988, 417-18. 

7t.  Chahoud  2007, 69-96. 
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was  not  so  much  concealing  his  source  as  deliberately  (even  ostentatíously)  not  nam 
ing  it,  since  he  cites  it  a  number  of  times  anonymously  as  “an  oíd  writer”  auctoritatis 
incertae,  obscuras,  incógnitas,  or  (more  significantly)  non  receptae For  Macrobius  as 
for  Nonius,  Gellius  was  simply  too  recent  to  merít  citation  as  an  authority,  The  latest 
source  he  cites  by  ñame  is  the  Severan  polymath  Serenus  Sammonicus,  and  Marinone 
not  ímplausibly  argües  írom  the  very  fact  that  he  ís  named  that  Macrohius  cites  hmi 
though  a  later  intermediary/4  By  the  same  token  the  fact  that  he  nowhere  ñames 
Athenaeus  might  (paradoxically)  be  argued  to  imply  that  Macrobius  knew  him.  at 
iirsthaml. ' 

Literary  trimmings  aside,  the  Saturnalia  is  more  a  collection  of  extracts  than  an 
original  work  of  scholarship.  lnformed  contemporary  readers  would  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  he  carne  by  his  ancient  leaming  through  more  recent  intermediaries. 
After  all,  he  openly  admíts  to  “often"  copying  his  sources  verbatim,  and  all  his  readers 
muse  have  been  familiar  with  Donatus  Irom  reading  Vergil  in  school.  If  one  of  them 
had  subsequently  come  across  a  text  of  (say)  Gellius,  his  lirst  reaction  (i  suspea) 
would  not  have  been  indignatíon  at  unmaskinga  plagiarist,  but  pleasure  at  discovering 
that  Gellius  contained  so  much  congenial  material  that  Macrobius  had  omitted. 

Módems  have  always  treated  Macrobius  in  turn  as  a  quarry,  on  the  whole  unim- 
pressed  by  the  literary  pretensions  of  his  dialogue.  For  while  we  can  trace  fifty  or  so 
pages  back  to  surviving  sources,  much  the  greater  part  derives  from  sources  now  lost. 
The  Saturnalia  preserves  an  enormous  number  of  otherwise  unknown  texts, 
Contemporary  readers  with  antiquarian  tastes  would  have  been  as  delighted  aswe  are 
by  all  these  arcano  fragments,  6  but  they  would  also  have  apprecíated  the  eflort  he  put 
inte  turning  his  borrowed  material  into  a  secular  versión  of  the  literary  dialogue  so 
fashionable  at  this  periodf7 

On  occasion,  even  a  passage  in  other  res'pects  plagiarized  word  for  word  is  by  a 
minimal  changa  neatly  adapted  to  its  new  context.70  What  in  Gellius  was  a  vivid  por 
trait  of  the  flamboyant  Sophist  Favorinus  rebuking  a  young  man  for  using  osteuta- 
tiously  archaic  language,  in  Macrobius  serves  to  characterize  the  young  Avienus  — 
a  waming  that  we  should  beware  what  we  read  into  the  characterizations  of 
other  interlocutors  in  the  Saturnalia.  Favorinus’s  speech  is  a  sensible  rebuke  of  a 
pretentious  youth  by  an  older  man,  while  Avienus  is  an  ignorant  youth  about  to 
be  rebuked  himself  in  turn.  So  Macrobius  changed  Favorinuss  imperative  “live 


73.  See  the  Índex  auccorum  to  W,  M.  Limisay  s  edition  of  Nonius,  rol.  3  (1903),  943-44;  Chahoud  ¿00?, 
81;  non  receptae  in  particular  seems  to  exeludes  the  possibility  that  Nomuss  eopy  of  Gellius  lud  just 
lost  its  title  page;  his  decisión  was  delibérate. 

74.  Sal.  iii.  9. 6;  16. 8;  16. 9;  >7-  4;  Marmone  1967. 4<>. 

7 5.  Courceile  1969, 11-15,  argües  for  indirect  consultaron  of  Athenaeus. 

76.  I  use  the  word  jragiiienl  advisedly,  since  so  iruuy  of  Macrohius  s  ijuotations  are  garbled,  corrupt,  or 
incúmplete. 

77-  Schmidt  in  Fuhrmann  1977, 174- So,  iists  forty-tliree  "early  Chrislian"  dialogues,  tlnrty-íbur  oí  them 
from  the  late  fourth  to  early  iifth  century. 

78.  Macrohius  1. 5. 1  -  Gellius  NA  i.  10. 
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according  to  the  moráis  of  the  past,  butspeak  in  the  language  of  the  present entirely 
appropriate  for  Favorinus  but  striking  the  wrong  note  in  an  impertinent  youth,  to  “let 
uí  live  according  to  the  moráis  of  the  past,  but  speak  in  the  language  of  the  present." 

The  literary  artistry  of  the  Saturnalia  has  perhaps  been  undervalued.  "Diere  is  a 
rich  field  here  for  investigation  (for  some  illustrations,  Ch.  7.  10-11).  Nonetheless, 
jthodgh  he  may  fairly  be  called  an  antiquarian,  given  his  obvious  delight  in  archaic 
goman  texts  and  customs,  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  scholar.  As  far  as  conccrns  his 
material,  he  was  an  entirely  derivative  compilen  Türk’s  thesis  that  he  originated  the 
material  on  pagan  cult  that  he  shares  with  DS  is  mistaken. 

ó 

Yet  the  fact  that  so  much  of  Macrobius’s  material  is  simply  copied  from  earlier 
sources  does  not  in  itself  mean  that  it  had  no  contemporary  relevance  in  its  new  con- 
text-  Both  Servius  and  Macrobius  pay  considerable  attention  to  Vergil’s  treatment  of 
culi  and  ritual.  Is  it  possible  that  late  antique  Vergilian  commentators  did  indeed  readí 
thepagan/Christian  issues  of  their  own  day  into  their  beloved  Vergil? 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguingMacrobian  conception  is  Vergil  the  pontifex  maximus. 
In  i.  24  he  represents  his  interlocutors  mapping  out  the  course  of  their  future 
iliscussíons.  Symmachus  announces  that  he  will  cover  rhetoric  in  Vergil.  Next  comes 
Praetextatus,  in  a  passage  regularly  quoted  out  of  context: 

Of  all  the  htgh  qualities  for  which  Vergil  is  praised,  my  constant  reading  of  his 
poems  leads  me  to  admire  the  great  leaming  with  which  he  has  observed  che 
rules  of  pontifical  law  in  many  different  parts  of  his  work,  as  if  he  had  made 
a  special  study  of  it.  If  my  discourse  does  not  prove  unequal  to  so  lofty  a  topic, 
lunder  take  to  show  that  our  Vergil  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  pontifex  maximus. 

(i.  24. 16) 

According  to  Türk,  "The  idea  of  seeing  Vergil  as  the  supreme  pontiff  must  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  circle  of  Symmachus,"  as  a  sort  of  discreet  response  to  Gratian’s  repudia¬ 
ban  of  the  title  “from  the  Román  nobility,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  role  ot 
the  supreme  pontificate  for  the  oíd  religión."  Hedrick  mis  takenly  claims  that  Macrobius 
so styles  the  poet  “several  times"  No,  once  only.79 

Taken  by  itself,  it  might  well  seem  an  attractive  notion  that  pagans  assigned  to 
Vergil  the  religious  dudes  (supposedly)  rejected  by  the  imperial  pontifex.80  But  the 
long  discourse  of  Praetextatus  that  follows  (iii.  1-12)  makes  it  clear  that  the  reference 
isnot  to  religious  secrets  or  respect  for  the  gods,  but  simply  to  details  in  the  Vergilian 

79.  Türk  1963, 336;  Hedrick  1000, 85  (“Vergil.. .  is  imagined  as  the  head  of  che  offidal  State  religion“). 

80.  So  (e.g.)  P.  Brown  1967,301. 
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text  aileged  to  reílect  the  minutiae  oí  pontifical  law — the  province  oí  the  pontifex 
Evcn  in  chapters  that  appear  to  be  straightforward  discussions  oí  textual  points,  (he 
underlying  purpose  is  to  argüe  for  the  reading  tliat  implies  the  deepest  knowledgc  of 
correct  cul  t  practice.  For  example,  ateten,  v.  238,  where  the  bes  t  MSS  olfer  extaque  pro 
iciam,  Servias  insiste  that  the  correct  reading  is  porriciam,  quoting  exta porriciunta  ¡n 
altaría,  as  cited  by  Veranius  from  Fabius  Pictor.*1  For  Macrobias,  the  key  factor  is  the 
leaming  displayed  by  the  citation.  In  contexto  pontifex  máximas  has  less  the  modera 
associations  of  “high  priest"  than  “religious  expert.” 

The  same  applies  to  the  immediately  following  sentence,  in  which  Flavian 
announces  the  topic  of  his  contribution; 

1  find  in  our  poet  such  knowledge  of  augural  law  that,  even  if  he  were  unskilled 
in  all  other  branches  oflearning,  the  exhibición  of  this  knowledge  alone  would 
win  him  high  esteem. 

Though  regularly  cited  as  proof  that  he  was  a  passionate  and  dedicated  pagan,  all 
Macrobius  is  saying  here  is  that  he  has  chosen  Flavían  as  the  mouthpiece  for  his  own 
collection  oí  material  on  Vergil's  knowledge  of  augural  law.  In  the  next  sentence  the 
Greek  Eustathius  announces  that  he  wilí  treat  Vergils  knowledge  oí  Greek,  philos- 
ophy,  and  astronomy  as  well  as  literature.  Then  the  two  Albini  promise  to  discuss 
Vergil's  knowledge  of  Román  poetry. 

According  to  Ando,  Macrobius  “advocat[ed]  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  pontifical 
law."*2  But  it  is  not  pontifical  law  itself  he  is  concerned  with,  but  Vergil’s  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  If  this  were  a  theme  confined  to  Macrobius  and  no  earlier  than  382,  it  might 
still  be  worth  exploring  the  idea  of  a  link  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  cults.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Macrobius.  Servius  nowhere  directly  calis  either  Vergil  or 
Aeneas pontifex  maximus,  but  he  does  assert  that  Vergil  'everywhere'’  presents  Aeneas 
as  "both  a  pontifex  and  an  expert  in  sacred  matters,”  and  DS  notes  find  ‘'hidden  allu- 
sions”  to  pontifical  lawin  a  number  of  other  passages — most  of  them  (it  inust  be  said) 
wildly  implausible.*13  The  fact  that  most  of  these  allusions'  occur  in  DS  notes  proves  that 
this  fascination  with  pontifical  knowledge  goes  back  (at  least)  to  Donatus,  longbefore 
what  is  generally  perceived  as  the  "crisis”  of  late  Román  paganism. 

The  most  quoted  note  in  this  category  is  the  one  on  Aen.  iii.  80,  referring  to 
Anius  the  priest-king  of  Deios,  where  Servius  remarles  “whence  we  cali  emperors 

Si.  Hat.  iii.  a.  1.  Ln  this  case  sume  editors  agree,  but  wlule  porrieere  is  no  doubt  the  corred  temí  for  placing 
entrails  un  an  altar,  in  Vergil  tliey  are  being  cast  into  the  sea.  Praetextatus  implaustbly  argües  that  the 
sea  is  being  regarded  as  equivalen!  to  an  altar,  but  in  the  light  of  Ltvy  29.  17.  s  (exta  caesa  victima,  utimos 
est,  ht  inare proieett),proicu>m  might  actually  be  the  ritually  correct  term  in  context. 

81.  Ando  zoo!,  392. 

83.  el  pontficem  e t  sacrorum  imtucil  peritum,  Aen.  x.  a 28;  >us  pontificum  Uitenter  atting u,  on  Aeit.  i.  179;  hic  ius 
pmtificak  ¡¡uibuidam  vale  tur  ¿ubtililtr  tangiré,  un  Aen.  vm.  363;  see  too  the  notes  on  i.  305;  ii.  57,  u9;  iv. 
262;  viii.  552, 6io¡  IX.  4. 
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pontifts  (pontífices)  to  this  very  day  (hodieque)!'  Tlie  obvious  inference  (so  it  might 
seem)  is  that  Servius  was  writing  before  Gratian’s  (supposed)  repudiation  of  the 
titk  o  £  pontifex  maximus.  Yet  his  representation  as  a  young  man  at  Macrobius’s 
dramatic  date  of  382  forbids  so  early  a  chronology  for  his  commentary  (in  fact,  a 
workof  the  420S).  What  then  are  we  to  make  of  the  hodieque ?  Writers  of  all  sorts 
and  dates  regularly  use  this  formula  when  describing  activities  or  objeets  that  have 
lasted  for  centuries.84  It  is  especially  common  in  commentaries  on  classical  texts,  a 
teacher  s  device  to  underline  the  continuing  relevance  of  the  classics  85  Only  a  few 
[ines  earlier  in  this  very  note  on  Anius,  a  DS  passage,  after  describing  how  his  three 
daughters  were  transformed  into  doves,  adds  “whence  to  this  very  day  it  is  forbidden 
tu  kill  doves  on  Délos.”**  No  one  will  believe  that  Donatus  had  up-to-the-minute 
Information  on  the  way  doves  were  treated  on  Délos  ca.  350.  In  both  cases  the 
emphasis  falls  on  the  origin  oí  a  long-standing  custom  (unde  hodieque).  In  all  prob- 
ability  both  aetiologies  stood,  complete  with  the  hodieque,  in  Servius’s  source.  Quite 
properly  judging  the  doves  irrelevan t  to  his  purpose,  he  included  only  the  story 
about  why  the  emperor  was  called  pontifex.  So  this  detail  would  date  to  the  350S 
rather  than  the  42.OS,  if  not  earlier  still.87  On  any  hypothcsis,  Servius’s  note  is  not 
concerned  with  the  importance  of  the  emperor  in  the  State  cults.  It  traces  the  origin 
oí  his  title  back  to  a  mythical  king  of  Délos! 

Inaddition  to  all  these  pontifical  references  (forty-two  ín  all),  no  fewer  than  twen- 
ty-sixDS  notes  (plus  three  in  Servius)  claim  to  detect  allusions  to  the  presentation  of 
Aeneas  as flamen  Dialis.  More  specifically,  ten  notes  in  Bkiv  claim  that  Vergil's  account 
of  the  “marriage"  between  Dido  and  Aeneas  portrays  them  throughout  as  flamen  and 
¡lumínica,  respectively/*  with  one  asserting  that  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  “everywhere” 
portrayed  as  flamen  and flaminica On  iv.  29  we  are  told  without  further  explanaron 
that  “according  to  ancient  rites”  the  flamen  was  allowed  to  remarry  after  his  wife’s 
death  while  the  flaminica  could  only  marry  once — which  is  held  to  justify  Aeneas  Ln 
marrying  Lavinia  but  not  Dido  in  wanting  to  marry  Aeneas!  (When  Jerome  cites 
¡amen  and  flaminica  in  a  list  of  societies  that  practice  monogamy,  he  is  surely  recalling 


84  For  many  examples,  Krebs  and  Schmalz,  Antibarbarus  1  (1905},  Ó54-SS;  TLL  5. 2853. 

85.  Twenty-one  examples  in  Porphyrios  commentary  on  Horace  (Holder  s  índex,  476);  for  a  n*ce  u,tck 
hodieque ,  see  p.  108. 14  Holder. 

86.  unde  hodieque  Deli  calumbas  violare  nefas  est  -  unde  hodieque  íwperatores pontífices  dicimus,  both  on  Aen. 
iii.  80.  Hiere  is  no  other  source  for  this  claim.  For  cults  related  to  Anius  on  Dclos,  Bruneau  1970, 
4‘3-30. 

87.  We  may  compare  the  DS  reference  on  Aen.  iii.  12  to  the  mnermost  shrine  ( penus )  of  Vesta  being 
opened  and  closed  ‘to  this  very  day”  (hodie  quoque),  true  for  the  3SQS,  but  this  time  quite  properly 
dropped  by  Servius. 

88.  DS  on  Gco.  i.  11, 31;  on  Aen.  i.  179, 305, 706;  ii.  57,  683;  iii.  6oy¡  iv.  19,  29, 103, 137, 161, 163, 339, 374, 518, 
646;  viii.  363,  ss2 1  x.  170;  xi.  76;  xii.  120, 492, 388, 602.  There  are  also  two  brief  notes  (on  i.  448  and  ii. 
683)  and  one  longer  note  in  Servius  (on  viii.  664),  not  counling  a  reference  on  i.  290  to  Julius  Caesar’s 
honors  includíng  a  personal  flamen.  See  too  Starr  1997, 63-70. 

89.  DS  on  Aen.  iv.  103. 
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what  he  learned  ¡n  Donatus’s  classroom).9U  On  iv.  518  DS  has  a  Jong  note  on  the  sott  of 
footwear  permitted  a Jlammica,  utterly  irrelevant  unless  Dido  is  assumed  to  be  or  rep- 
resent  a  flaminica  (Servius  adopts  a  simpler  and  more  sensible  explanation  of  the 
line)  91  On  339  and  374  the  form  of  marriage  between  flamen  and  flaminica  is  again 
described  as  though  its  relevance  to  Dido  and  Aeneas  were  obvious.  It  seems  clear 
that  this  strange  fancy  must  have  been  deeply  entrenched  in  the  exegetical  tradition 
even  before  Donatus.  Apart  from  one  allusive  reference  to  twice-married  women  not 
being  eligible  to  hold  pricsthoods  (on  iv.  19),  Servius  does  not  mention  it.92  Ñor  does 
Macrobius  in  what  we  have  of  his  dialogue,  though  his  silence  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  the  end  of  Bk  iii  (below). 

As  for  Servius,  insuificient  attentíon  has  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  this 
cult  material  appears  only  in  the  DS  additions.  Whether  this  meins  Donatus  or  Asper 
or  some  specialized  earlier  monograph  on  cult  references  in  Vergil,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Servius  was  aware  of  it.  It  foilows  that  Servius  deliberately  amitted  much  of  the 
cult  material  in  his  sources.  'Uve  fact  that  he  dropped  so  nvany  of  Donatus's  references 
to  pontífices  and  flautines  implies  that  he  díd  not  altogether  share  this  obsession  with 
Vergil’s  supposed  pontifica]  expertise.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  ineludes  as  many  as  he  does9' 
suggests  that  he  was  not  suppressing  them  out  of  discretion  or  fear.  There  was  nothing 
more  pagan  about  ílaminical  rituals.  Tlie  very  reverse,  in  fact;  by  the  fourth  century 
they  had  long  ceased  to  be  part  ofliving  pagan  practice  (p.  íóa).1”  It  would  be  nice  to 
ascribe  Servius’s  restraint  in  this  case  to  good  sense,  but  more  probabiy  he  just  found 
the  DS  notes  too  detailed,  discursive,  and  obscure  for  his  purposes.  Elsewhere  he 
comments  freely  enough  but  usually  succinctly  on  Vergil’s  ritual  references.  rfhat  is  to 
say,  the  pagan  Servius  is  actually  less  interested  in  pagan  ritual  than  the  probably 
Christian  Macrobius.  And  both  are  less  interested  than  the  undoubtedly  Christian 
seventh-century  editor  who  put  all  that  Donatan  ritual  material  Servius  had  omitted 
backin  the  margins  of  his  copy  of  Servius. 

Another  passage  that  has  been  widely  held  to  support  a  speciíically  pagan  purpose 
for  the  Saturnalia  is  i.  24. 13,  put  in  the  mouth  of  Symmachus:9* 

But  we,  who  claim  to  have  a  finer  taste,  will  not  allow  the  secret  places  of  this 
sacred  poem  to  remain  concealed  (non  patiamur  abstrusa  es¡e  adyta  sacri  poe- 
matos),  but  we  shall  examine  the  approaches  to  its  hidden  meanings  ( arcano - 
ruin  scnsuum  investigato  aditu )  and  throw  open  its  inmost  shrine  ( reclusa 
penetralia)  for  the  worship  of  the  leamed  ( doctorum  cultu  celebrando). 

90.  flamen  urnas  uxoris  a d  sacerdotium  admittitur,  flaminica  yunque  titiius  mnriti  ehgitur,  Ep,  113. 56. 

91.  See  Austins  note  on  iv.  518. 

91.  Serv  on  Aen.  ii.  68jj  viii.  C64;  see  Austin  on  ii.  683. 

93.  For  example,  ii.  148  (verba  sutil  quibus  poulijcx  maximus  utitur)-,  iii.  64,  80;  vi.  176,  366,-  viii,  173;  ¡X- 
198. 

94.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  byjiamines  Servius  always  meaos  ihe  flautines  of  the  state  cult,  not  the 
various  provincial  priests  known  by  this  ñame  tlown  into  late  antiquity. 

95.  Klingner  >961, 519;  Bloch  1963,  no;  Turk  1963, 338;  Klein  1971. 68-69;  Dopp  1978, 631  -31. 
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Tliis  has  recently  been  described  as  "a  passage  of  unmistafceable  religious  significance.'96 
Takcn  by  itself,  it  might  indeed  seem  to  suggest  that  Macrobius  saw  Vergil  as  a  sacred  text, 
^.orn  which  he  planned  to  extract  arcane  religious  txuths.97  But  if  the  sentence  is  tead  in 
context,  any  such  interpretation  is  completely  excluded.98  The  subject  is  the  versatility,  tlie 
many-sidedness,  the  copia  rerutn  of  Vergil.  This  copia,  says  Symmachus  (i.  24.  a), 

almost  all  the  schoolteachers  ( litteratores )  gloss  over, 99  as  tliough  grammarians 
were  not  allowed  to  know  anything  beyond  the  explanation  of  individual 
■words.  So  those  fine  fellows  ( belli  isti  ¡tomines)  have  set  hard  and  fast  limits  or 
boundarics  to  their  Science.  If  anyone  dares  to  go  beyond  them,  he  would  be 
deemed  guüty  ofas  heinous  a  crime  as  if  he  had  peeped  into  tire  temple  of  the 
goddess  barred  to  men  [the  Bona  Dea]. 

In.  the  course  of  the  next  couple  of  pages  we  are  given  a  list  of  these  “secret  places"  and 
'hidden  meanings”  in  Vergil.  Once  again,  they  are  simply  the  themes  of  the  Saturnalia: 
Vergil s  knowledge  of  rhe lorie,  pontifical  law,  augural  law,  Greek  wnters,  Latín  paels. 
They  are  only  “secrets"  because  (according  to  Symmachus)  they  are  unknown  to  most 
schoolteachers  (litteratores).  Tiberius  Donatus  too  began  his  Interpretationes  Vergiliamie 
yrith  an  attack  on  the  superficiality  of  schoolteachers.100  Macrobius  would  have  included 
the  real  Servius  in  this  lowly  company;  we  have  seen  that  his  commentary  lays  dispro- 
portíonate  emphasis  on  grammatical  and  linguistic  detail,  and  omits  much  of  the  cult 
material  we  know  from  the  DS  parallels  with  Macrobius  to  have  stood  in  Donatus. 

Symmachus  promises  that  he  and  his  fellow  guests  will  open  up  the  innermost 
recesses”  of  this  sacred  poem  “for  the  worship  of  the  learned  (doctorum  cultu).  Ando 
translates  the  final  phrase  “celebrated  i ti  cult  by  the  learned,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the 
cult  of  the  learned  they  will  be  opened  up  is  enough,  in  context,  to  prove  that,  like  all 
the  other  religious  terms  in  this  passage,  the  sacra!  language  is  simply  metaphor.  We 
might  compare  Servius's  remark,  in  the  preface  to  a  treatise  on  meter,  that  vdut  ad 
Musarum  sacraria  venitur,10i  Phocas,  a  grammaticus  urbis  Rornae  of  uncertain  date,  but 
at  earliest  late  fourth  century  since  he  was  clearly  wciting  for  Christian  students,  refers 
to  the Aeneid  as  a  sacrum  carmen.102.  Compare  too  Cicero,  who  writes  of  disclosing  the 
innermost  secrete  (mysteria)  of  the  rhetors.”103  Elsewhere  Macrobius  refers  more  than 


96.  Ando  looi,  373  n.  21. 

97.  *Das  ist  eine  wahre  Bibelerklarung,1’  Aifóldi  and  Alfbldi  1990, 52,  ot  this  very  passage. 

98.  Sinclair  1982, 261-63. 

99.  into  lis  pedibus,  without  waiting  for  the  proper  ritual  ablutions  necessary  for  performing  sacriáce,  and 
so  a  metaphor  for  superficiality  or  lack  of  preparation  (Jan  ad  loe.). 

too.  Sed  cum  adverterem  m  hit  mugís  tros  disciputis  conjerre  quod  sapiat  (i.  1.  5  Georgii). 

101.  Serv.  Ccntiinctcr  in  GLK  iv.  456. 6. 

10a.  Phocas,  Vita  Verg.  14;  A.  Mazzarino  1973/4, 326-27;  Kaster  1988, 339-41. 

103.  Tute.  iv.  55;  De  or.  i.  206;  cf.  Pro  Mur.  is¡  Quintilian  i.  1.  jo,  v.  13. 60,  v.  14.  i?.  English  “mysteries  would 
have  insuñicient  religious  connotations.  An  imperial  law  (Cod.  Thted.  i.  15. 8)  claims  that  the  empe-or 
will  deal  with  cases  referred  to  court  by  vicitrii Test  we  should  repel  their  consultations  from  uur sh riñes 
as  though  they  were  supphcations  of  the  profane'’  (velutí  profanarían  preces  a  nostris  adytis  repcltamus). 
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once  to  the  adyta  of philosophy,  and  once  to  its penetral .“M  To  interpret  the  udyta  sacri 
poematos  otherwise  would  conflict  with  the  clear  surface  purpose  oí  the  passage  in 
context:  a  lis  tof  Vergilian  tupies  tobe discussed  inthefollowmgpages.Thereisindeed 
polemic- — butagainst  pedan  tic  grammarians.  Other  passages  reveal  the  same  polemic- 
for  example,  the  reference  to  obtaining  basic  Information  from  “the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  grammarians”  (ex  plebeia  grammaticorum  cohorte,  i.  24.  8).  At  vi.  9.  1  Avienus 
quotes  contemptuously  the  inadequate  responso  a  question  of  his  had  elicited  from 
“someone  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  grammarians”  (quendatn  de  grammaticorum 
cohorte).  At  v.  22. 12  Eustathius  attacks  the  ignorance  of  the  grammarians. 

7 

Itis  understandable  that  historiaos  unfamiliar  with  the  history  ofancient  Vergilian 
scholarship  should  have  been  ntisled  by  the  fact  that  Macrobiuss  interlocutor* 
devote  so  much  attention  to  the  oíd  Román  cults.  Horsfall  has  rightly  observad  that 
Macrobius  and  Servius  "represent  two  readings  of  Vergil  more  interested  than  the 
poet  himselfin  religicms  detail.”l0S  Rut  that  does  not  mean  that  they  had  a  religioiis 
purpose.  'lhe  key  factor  here  is  that  this  interest  in  ritual  detail  does  not  begin  with 
Macrobius  and  Servius,  ñor  with  their  source  Donatus,  ñor  even  with  his  source, 
Asper.  Indeed,  the  íirst  ancient  critic  to  raise  the  issue  was  a  man  who  might  actually 
have  known  Vergil  himself,  C.  Julius  Hyginus,  a  freedman  of  Augustus  and  friend  of 
Ovid.  His  various  works  (De jámilas  Troianis i  De proprictatibus  deorum,  De  penatibus, 
and  De  Vergilio),  known  from  a  handful  of  quotations  in  Gellius,  Servius,  and 
Macrobius,  suggest  that  he  was  more  an  antiquarian  than  a  critic,  and  Gellius 
described  him  as  “not  ignorant  of  pontifical  law.”  No  fewer  than  four  of  the  nine  quo¬ 
tations  from  his  De  Vergilio  are  concerned  with  ritual language,  ofwhich  three  already 
reveal  the  same  inappropriate  insistence  on  Vergils  ritual  accuracy  that  we  find  in. 
Servius  and  Macrobius.1'’6 

First,  Aen.  vi.  15,  where  Daedalus  is  said  to  have  escaped  Crete  praepetibus  petmis, 
“with  swilt  wings.”  According  to  Hyginus,  this  was  “incorrect  and  ignorant”  (inproprie 
et  imcite  dictum),  because  praepes is  a  word  properly  applíed  by  augurs  to  birds  that  fly 
past  at  opportune  moments  or  settie  on  appropriate  perches.  It  was  therefore  “inap¬ 
propriate”  (non  apte)  for  Vergil  to  use  this  word  in  a  non-augural  context.  Nonsense, 
retorted  Gellius,  it  is  Hyginus  who  was  inappropriate,  evidently  unaware  of  parallels 
in  Ennius  and  Matius.1"’’  vSecond,  there  is  xii.  120,  where  for  lino  vela  ti  read  by  all  sur- 


104.  Sal.  1.17.2;  Contiti.  1.11.18;  ¿<tí.  vn.  1. 5;  cf.  Boeth.  Coas.  pM.  2.1;  Aug.  c.  Atad,  iii.18.41  (udyta  Platón  ti). 

105.  Horsfall,  CR  41  {1991),  242. 

106.  For  the  fragmenta  of  Hyginus,  see  G.  Funaioli,  Grammaticae  Ranumae  Fragmenta  (Leipzig  1907). 

525-37. 

107.  For  more  Information  on  praepes,  see  Wigodsky  1972, 112  13. 
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yiving  manuscripts,  Hyginus  argued  that  Vergil  wrote  (or  should  have  written)  limo, 
referring  to  the  long  apron  worn  by  the  officials  who  killed  sacrificial  victims.  As  we 
gjja.ll  see  in  a  couple  of  pages,  this  was  a  misguided  attempt  to  introduce  a  ritual  refer- 
ence  where  it  does  not  belong. 

'Ihird,  Hyginus  understood  Aen.  vii.  187-88,  ipse  Quirinali  iituo  parva  que  sedebat  / 
wccinctus  trabea,  to  imply  that  a  lituus  was  something  worn  like  a  traben,  claiming  that 
Vergil  did  not  know  it  was  a  curved  rod  carried  by  augurs.  Our  source  here  is  Gellius, 
who  cites,  and  refutes,  Hyginus ’s  objection,  in  a  discussion  thatextends  over  almost 
two  pages.108  Macrobius  copies  it  verbatim  (Sai.  vi.  8.  í-ó),  complete  with  every 
argument  and  every  text  cited,  the  only  diífercnces  resulting  from  his  skilful  assign- 
mentofHyginus’s  argument  to  Avienus  and  Gellius ’s  refutation  to  Servius  (a  particu- 
lariy  good  illustration  of  the  way  Macrobius  adapts  his  source  while  reproducing  its 
substance  more  or  less  verbatim). 

Hyginus’s  fourth  comment  is  more  successful.  On  lanígeras  madabat  rite  bidentis 
at  Aen.  vii.  93,  he  rejected  the  apparently  widespread  view  that  bidentes  was  a  byform 
of  biettnes,  meaning  “two-year-olds,"  and  explaincd  instead  that  it  meant  with  two 
teeth  (referring  to  the  replacement  of  the  two  central  milk  teeth  by  laxger  teeth  at  the 
age  of  one  year) .  This  is  correct,  confirmed  by  the  authori  ty  of  módem  sheep  farmeis, m 
though  Vergil’s  fondness  for  bidentes  is  surely  due  more  to  its  metrical  convenience 
(eight  times,  always  at  the  line  end)  than  (as  the  commentators  assumed)  its  appro- 
prlateness  for  a  given  ritual.  Once  again,  our  source  is  Gellius,  and  oo.ee  again 
Macrobius  copies  the  chapíer  in  question  verbatim  (exceptfor  a  couple  of  omissions), 
again  neatly  dividing  it  between  Avienus  and  Servius.  The  real  Servius  also  reproduces 
Hyginus's  soiution,  unacknowledged.110 

But  while  Hyginus  and  the  fourth-century  commentators  shared  a  preoccupation 
with  Vergils  ritual  language,  there  is  nonetheless  an  important  difference  between  their 
approaches.  Hygjnus  found  Vergil  insufficiently  attentive  to  ritual  language,  whereas 
the  later  commentators  saw  him  as  an  expert  in  all  arcas  of  Román  religión,  repeatedly 
characterising  him  as  sacrorum  peritus.  Three  other  of  Hyginus's  nine  survivtng  notes 
accuse  Vergil  of  error  of  one  sort  or  another,111  while  for  Servius  and  Macrobius  Vergil 
never  makes  errors.  Macrobius  explicitly  States  more  than  once  that  Vergil  was  both 
expert  and  infailibie  in  all  matters.lu  Servius  too  claims  universal  expertíse  for  him,  and 
many  passages  imply  infallibility,  though  he  does  not  malte  the  point  explidtíy. 

When  and  how  did  this  remarkable  doctrine  of  Vergilian  infallibility  arise?  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  gradually  developed  out  of  the  response  to  early  attacks  on 


108.  NA  v.  8. 1- 11;  see  I  lorsfalís  note  on  Aen.  vii.  188. 

109.  See  H.  Wright  1931, 1-23  at  7-18;  Pease  onAm.  iv.  57;  Horsfall  on.  vii.  93. 
no.  GelL  xw.  6. 14-15;  Macr.  Sal.  vi.  9. 7;  Serv.  on  Aen.  iv.  57;  vi.  39. 

111.  F  7-9  Funaioli,  all  quoted  in  Gellius  x.  16. 

11a.  Vtrgilius  quetn  imIIíus  umquatn  discíplinae  error  involvit  (Macr.  Somn.  íi.  8. 1);  V.  quem  ccnstut  erroris 
ignarum  (Sal.  ¡i  8.  8);  nullius  disciplina/  expers  ( Sontn .  i.  6.  4+);  omttiutn  disciplinarum  peritissimus 
(Somti.  i.  15. 12);  omniurn  disciplinarum  peritus  (Sal.  ¡.  16. 11). 
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Vergil.111  Sume  early  critics  compiled  lists  of  liis  plagiarisms  (Jurta),  others  acetase  1 
him  of  faults  (vitia)  botli  stylistic  and  moral,  not  to  mention  inconsistencies  and 
ignorance  of  various  sorts.  A  fascina ting  recent  article  by  Sergio  Casali  has  shoiv 
that  Ovid  s  "Aeneid”  ( Metamorphoses  13)  reílects  some  evidently  very  early  criticUrtu 
otherwise  known  from  later  commentators.,H  in  addition  to  Hyginus,  we  know  of 
Carvilius  Pictor  s  Aenaeomastix  and  the  anonymous  Vcrgiliamastix.  Perhaps  the  xnosi 
interesting  thing  about  the  response  to  this  poleinic  is  that,  instead  of  just  accepting 
some  criticísms  and  ignoring  the  rest,  Vergil’s  more  single-minded  admirers  set  out 
to  refute  them  systematically,  in  part  because  from  an  early  date  the  reception  of 
Vergil  was  intiuenced  by  the  reception  of  Homer.  The  fullest  response  we  know  of 
was  published  by  Asconius  (f  a.d.  88)  under  the  tille  Contra  obtredatores  Vergilii.  Al] 
(hese  works  have  perished,  but  substantial  traces  survive  ín  parts  of  Macrobius.  To 
judge  from  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Asconius's  responses  were  probably  judi 
cious,  but  it  is  clear  that  later  admirers  felt  obligad  to  defend  Vergil  against  aíl  criti- 
cisms,  at  any  cost. 

The  most  fully  developed,  it  seems,  was  that  of  plagiarían,  the  subject  of  atleast 
three  difieren t  works,  the  'Hiejts  ( Furia )  of  Perellius  Faustus  and  the  Similaríties 
(Homoioíctes)  of  Q.  Üctavius  Avitus  (the  latter  providing  lists  of  parallels  between 
Vergil  and  his  predecessors  that  tilled  eight  books),-  and  Asconius,  who  defended 
Vergil  against  the  accusation  of  plagíarising  Homer.11'  Macrobius 's  lists  undoubtediy 
derive  from  earlier  compilations  based  on  these  polemical  works,  not  on  his  own 
reading.116  Given  his  unqualiñed  admiration  for  Vergil  we  might  have  expected  him  to 
ofter  either  a  systematic  rebuttaí,  passage  by  passage,  or  at  any  rate  a  general  rebuttai 
But  plagiarism  is  not  an  accusation  that  can  be  simply  refuted  or  countered  by  a  better 
explanation.  In  most  cases  Vergil  did  índeed  “imítate'’  (for  want  of  a  more  precise 
term)  the  passage  citcd.  His  only  answer  to  those  who  accuse  Vergil  of  plagiarism  is  to 
cali  them  ignorant  or  spiteful  ( Sat .  vi.  1. 2).  línable  to  refute  the  charge  and  not  know- 
ing  how  else  to  deai  with  it,  in  the  main  Macrobius  simply  ignored  it  and  )ust  lists 
Vergil’s  "imitations”  without  comment  as  proofof  his  eruditian. 

As  for  Servius,  though  duly  quoting  many  passages  alleged  to  be  Vergilian  models, 
he  betrays  no  interest  in  defining  the  extent,  much  less  the  purpose  of  an  imitation. 
They  are  just  facts  to  be  registered  for  their  own  sake.  Of  the  nearly  thirty  passages 
Usted  by  Macrobius  as  being  “copied  in  their  entirety”  (ex  integro  transíalos)  from  an 
earlier  poet,  most  show  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  íeet  copied  exactly.117  We  cannot 


113.  Ribbock  1866, 103-7;  H.  Funaioli,  Granan.  Rom.  Fragmenta  j  (1907),  342-44;  W.  Gúrler,  £^3(1987), 
807-13. 

114.  Casali  2007, 1S1-210. 

“5-  orto  volumimt  quos  el  mulé  venta  transtulerit  cuntmeiU,  Don.  V.  Verg.  185;  Funaioli,  Gramin.  Rom.  Frag. 

( ¡907)1  S4+;  Asconius,  Don,  $  190  [quod pitraque  ¡ib  Homero  sumpsiael). 
ttó.  The  most  penctrating  and  systematic  anaJysis  of  these  lists  is  that  ofjocelyn  1964  and  1905,  on  which  I 
gratefully  draw  without  fiirther  acknowledgemenL  Hollis  2007, 8,  mistakenly  assumes  that  Macrobios, 
a  “person  oí  high  culture,”  consulted  original  texts  ofpoetslike  Varios  Rufos  and  Funus  Bibaculus. 

117.  Jocelyn  1965, 140. 


faii'ly  fault  Servius  and  Macrobius  for  not  being  interesíed  in  the  mechanics  of  imita - 
tion.but  we  can  fault  sweeping  and  inaccurate  generalizations.  We  may  compare  (out 
ofmany  examples)  “  this  whole  passage  is  taken  from  Naevius’s  Ptrnic  Warn  (DS  on  Aen. 

J  19s};  "this  whole  passage  is  Enojan"  (on  viii.  631);  and  above  all  “these  are  ali  linesof 
Gallus,  borrowed  from  his  poems"  (on  Buc.  x.  46).  No  attempt  to  specify  which  lir.es 
oreven  which  poems  of  Gallus.  The  important  point  was  Vergil’s  amazing  knowiedge 
of  earlier  pocts.  Partícularly  instructive  is  tire  note  on  Aen.  v.  517,  where  Servios  dis- 
misses  criticism  as  irnnis  vituperado  (characterístically  polemical  language)  because 
“the  whole  passage  is  taken  from  Homer,  and  the  thing  is  just  a  translation  {res  es.t 
translata  simplidter).  That  is  to  say,  if  Vergil  was  "just  translatíng”  he  had  no  option  lu  t 
to  transíate  Uterally;  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  cannot  apply  in  such  cases! 

The  doctrine  of  infallibiltty  is  the  final  stage  of  this  development.  On  the  evider.ee 
we  have,  the  first  intimations  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  in  Floms’s 
dialogue  Was  Vergil  an  orator  or  poet ?  (of  which,  sadly,  only  the  autobiographical 
preface  survives).  Next  comes  As  per.  Asper’s  commentary  does  not  survive,  but  his 
approach  can  in  part  be  reconstructed  from  citations  in  Servius,  the  Verona  Scholia, 
and  a  fragmen  t  of  a  monograph  preserved  on  a  palimpsest.118  O  nce  again,  a  single  illas  - 
tration  must  suffice.  At  Aen.  iii.  6231  Achaemcnes,  a  companion  ofUlysses,  describes 
seeíng  the  Cyclops  eat  two  of  their  band  (vidi  egomet  dúo  de  numero).  “Homer  says 
four”  [actually  six],  says  Servius,  so  [Vergil]  disagrees  with  him."  It  is  cbaracteristic  of 
the  defensiveness  of  the  commentators  that  they  felt  itnecessary  to  explain  avay  even 
so  trivial  a  discrepancy  as  this.  Evidently,  the  obtredatores  had  made  much  of  thi  s 
proofof  Vergil's  "ignorance"  of  Homer.  Servius  suggests  that  Vergil's  two  merely  reiers 
to  victims  whose  grisly  end  Achaemenes  had  actually  seen  himself;  DS  that 
Achaemenes  meant  two  eaten  simultaneously.  According  to  Asper,  Vergil  was  us.ng 
dúo  for  btnt,m  meaning  ‘in  pairs"  (Homer  does  in  fact  describe  the  Cyclops  grabbmg 
men  in  pairs,  Súw  pápaos). 120  While  all  these  explanations  are  possible,  none  are 
natural  and  none  of  them  would  ever  have  occurred  to  anyone  except  for  a  misguided 
anxiety  to  reconcile  Vergil  with  Homer.  In  the  present  context  it  is  instructive  tobe 
able  to  date  such  special  pleading  as  early  as  Asper.  Asper  also  devoted  many  note;  ;c 
Vergil's  erudition.121 

There  are  in  fact  hundreds  of  such  defensive  notes  in  Servius,  with  the  DS  adaí- 
tíons  usually  adding  even  more  excuses.  At  Aen.  i.  407— 8  Asneas  asks  Venus  why  she  so 
ojien  mocks  [him]  with  false  phantoms”  ( quidnatum  totiens...falsis/ ludís itnaginib us). 
As  it  happens,  this  is  the  only  time  she  does  this.  Servius  offers  three  explanations  (D  S 


lia.  On  the  latter  work,  Thilo-Hagen  iii.  2. 533-40;  Tomsin  1952. 23- J4- 
119.  'dúo'  entm  posult  pro  'bínis,' Thilo-Hagen  iii.  2.  S37;  Tomsin  1952, 47-48. 

no.  This  may  explain  Vergil’s  slip  (if  such  it  was);  knowing  the  Odyssey  well,  he  may  not  have  rcread  the 
entire  passage  when  wrttíng  these  lines  and  so  not  noticed  that  Homer  repeated  the  formula  titee 
times  (ix.  285, 311, 344),  thus  making  a  total  of  six.  Servius  no  doubt  made  the  same  slip  when  he„iíd 
four  instead  ofsix. 

ni.  So  Tomsin  70-78;  Schmidt  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  s  5  443-  2. 
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adds  a  fourth),  of  wliich  the  last  is  especially  far-fetched:  “many  daim  Chat  in  this  ver)' 
passage  he  is  often  deceived,  by  her  dress,  her  question,  her  answer,  her  augury.'1 
sheer  number  of  these  alterna tive  defenses  ofwhat  in  many  cases  stood  in  no  need  of 
defense  in  the  first  place,  often  introduced  by  polémica!  language  Like  reprehendunt  and 
refutantur,  suggests  that  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  was  already  fully  developed  well 
before  Donatus.  It  is  clearly  axiomatic  for  Servíus  and  Macrobius.  It  might  seem  tempt- 
ing  to  connect  Vergilian  infallibility  with  Christian  reliance  on  the  Bible  as  an  m  fallible 
source  of  religious  tru  th,  but  Vergilian  infaUibüity  goes  back  long  before  pagan  readers 
of  Vergil  are  likely  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  Christian  altitudes  to  the  Bible. 

Thereisastrikíngillustrationfjrom  the  Christian  side  in  an  early  workof Augustine 
addressed  to  a  Manichaean  friend  who,  iníluenced  by  Manichaean  prejudice  against 
the  Oíd  Testament,  was  unable  to  appreciate  so  difficult  a  book.  According  to 
Augustine,  the  only  way  to  understand  difficult  texts,  whether  Scripture  or  classics,  is 
to  read  them  with  sympathetic  commentators:  "who  ever  thought  of  having  the  recon- 
dite  and  obscure  works  of  Aristotle  explained  to  him  by  an  enemy  of  Aristotle?1' 
Similarly,  he  continúes,  we  will  never  derive  any  pleasure  from  Vergil  if  we  begin  by 
hating  him  and  listen  to  those  who  say  he  was  mistaken  (errasse)  or  mad.  Butif  we 
read  with  the  help  of  the  experts  (in  a  later  chapter  he  spedfies  Asper,  Cornutus,  and 
Donatus),  “even  those  who  do  not  understand  him  will  at  least  believe  that  he  made 
no  errors  (pcccavissc)  and  wrote  nothing  that  was  not  admirable."122  His  point  is  not 
just  that  the  experts  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  beauty  ofVergils  poetry.  In  consec¬ 
utiva  sentences  he  twice  raises  the  possibility  that  Vergil  might  be  “in  error,"  in  the 
ordinary  way  a  strange  reproach  to  level  at  a  poet,  but  immediately  comprehensible  in 
the  light  of  the  sort  of  criticisms  reported  by  Servias  and  Macrobius.  As  early  as  the 
3<5 os,  the  young  Augustine  was  clearly  brought  up  on  the  doctrine  of  Vergilian 
infallibility,  enshrined  in  defensive  commentators,  and  that  in  the  schools  of  asmall 
town  in  North  Africa.  As  Euangelus,  the  most  cantankerous  of  Macrobius’s  interioran 
tors  says,  “When  we  were  boys,  we  had  an  uncritícai  admiration  for  Vergil,  because 
our  teachers ...did not  allow  us  to  investígate  his  faults.”121 


It  is  understandable  that  modera  readers  have  been  tempted  to  link  debates  in  the 
Saturnalia  about  cult  details  in  Vergil  with  the  pagan/ Christian  conflicto  of  the  fourth 
andñfth  centuries.  Horsfall  was  merelyrestating  a  long  standard  viewwhen  herecently 
referred  to  the  "passionately  heated  religious  climate  underwhich  details  ofpagan  cult 
in  Virgil  were  discussed  in  late  antiquity."  Fowler  refers  to  Servius's  interest  in  religión 


m.  De  utihhtte  credeiuii  10-1?. 

123.  Macr.  Sal.  i.  24.  o  (Eujngelus,  wlm  then  proceeds  «o  enumerare  his  faults). 


as  "reflectíng  the  contemporary  struggle  between  Christianity  and  paganism.'12' 
But  we  have  seen  that  ignorance  of  ritual  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  criticisms  made 
ofVergih  Itwas  because  Hyginus  and  other  early  critics  accused  Vergil  of  ignorance  in 
ritual  matters  that  his  defenders  were  tempted  to  exaggerate  his  pontifical  and  augural 
evpcrtise.  As  a  consequence,  by  the  second  century  sacral  law  had  simply  become  one 
0f the  areas  ofVergils  omnisdence.  Therc  is  no  sign  that  Macrobius  treated  it  any  dif- 
jerently  from  the  others.  As  for  the  "debates”  about  Vergil’s  knowledge  of  sacral  law,  as 
gjbbeck  saw  long  ago,  they  are  no  more  than  an  inescapable  element  of  any  dialogue. 
Iheissues  were  long  settled  (in  Vergil's  favor),  and  the  polemic  simply  lifted  from  the 
pro-  and  anti-Vergilian  pamphlets  of  the  first  century.124 

Indeed,  this  literature  was  surely  one  of  the  factors  in  Macrobius’s  decisión  to 
cast  the  material  he  had  collected  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  the  first  place.  In  the 
interest  ofverisimilitude,  whenever  he  could  he  liked  to  add  a  bit  of  cutand  thrust 
tu  the  often  interminable  learned  lists  he  put  in  the  mouths  of  his  interlocutors. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  couple  of  passages  of  Gellius  he  divided  bet- 
ween  speakers,  and  he  did  the  same  with  a  long  chapter  adapted  froin  Plutarch  (vii. 
t5),  cleverly  adding  a  polemical  note  missing  in  Plutarch.126  The  first- century  pro- 
and  anti- Vergil  literature  was  tailor-made  to  fit  the  cut  and  thrust  of  a  dialogue.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  divide  up  the  two  sides  between  difieren t  interlocutors.  And  the 
obvious  candidate  for  delivering  the  attacks  on  Vergil  was  the  stock  dialogue 
character  of  the  uninvited  guest,  a  disagreeable  person  whose  function  was  to  pro- 
voke  the  other  interlocutors  to  discuss  topics  that  would  not  otherwise  have  arisen 
among  like-minded  guests.127 

The  single  mostinfluentialelementin  the  “pagan  reaction”  reading  of  the  Saturnalia 
has  always  been  Macrobius's  uninvited  guest,  the  boorish  Euangelus  who  repeatediy 
attacks  Vergil.  Few  have  been  able  to  resist  the  assumption  that  he  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent  Christian  hostílity  to  the  "pagan  culture"  venerated  by  the  rest  of  the  company.1*8 
According  to  Ando, 

Macrobius  exploited  the  moment  ofhis  arrival  to  discuss  explicitly  the  political 
and  legal  implications  of  religious  affiliation  in  that  era.  Looking  around  at  the 
assembled  company,  Euangelus  recogni-zed  something  that  united  them  and 
exduded  him,  and  he  asked  whether  they  wished  to  continué  without 
witnesses  present.  “If  that  is  the  case,  as  I  think  it  is,  I  will  depart  rather  than 
mix  myself  up  in  your  secrets.’'...Practextatus  rapidly  revealed  that  he  had 


114.  Horsfall  2006,  on  Ae n.  iii.  20;  Don  Fowler,  Cambridge  Compunicm  la  Virgil  {Cambridge  1997)»  74- 
riS  Ribbeek  1866, 96  -113,  still  well  worth  reading. 

126.  Well  discussed  by  Kaster  1980, 240-42. 

127.  See  the  chapter  “Der  ungebetene  Gíst*  in  Martin  1931, 64-79 

128.  Klingner  1961,  $16;  Klein  1971,  70;  Smith  1976,  269-70;  Marcene  1983,  71-,  MacCormack  ¡998,  74, 
86-87;  most  recently  Ando  2001, 389;  the  earliest  statement  Iknowis  L.Jan's  edition,  1  (i84i'),xxii. 
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understood  Euangelus  tü  be  suggesting  that  their  secret  was  a  shared  devo 
tion  to  illicit  religious  practí  cas. 


Tliis  is  a  complete  misunderstandiug  of  the  scene.  A  half-page  before  this  p.is^ge 
Macrobius  oñ’ers  a  períectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  hostile  reaction  Euangelus 
senses  by  introducing  him  as  a  spiteíul,  sharp-tongued  fellow  "who  cared  nothing  )0r 
the  dislike  which  his  provocative  language,  dirccted  against  friend  and  foe  alike,  s  ti  rred 
up  against  him  everywhere.”  l'urthermore,  the  reason  Euangelus  himself  gives  for  sus 
pecting  that  his  presence  might  disturb  the  other  guests  is  puré  antiquarianism:  one  of 
Varro’s  Menippean  Satires  iays  down  that  the  number  of  guests  at  a  dinner  party  should 
not  be  less  than  the  number  of  the  Grates  ñor  more  than  the  number  of  the  Muses 
and  he  counts  nine  present  already.liV  Praetextatus  at  once  dismisses  the  idea  that  he 
and  his  guests  were  “sharing  any  secret  which  could  not  be  discloscd  to  youor,  for  that 
matter,  to  the  whole  world.”  ’lhe  fact  that  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  gods  and  to  talk 
about  the  “sacred  Iiolidays”  is  símply  part  of  the  mise-en-scéne  of  the  dialogue.  As  we 
have  seen,  Macrobius  regularly  inserís  detalls  that  present  his  interlocutors  as 
practicingpaganS' — more  such  details,  indeed,  than  we  would  expect  in  the  unself-con- 
scious  conversation  of  “real"  pagans  (pp.  159  and  271). 

Above  all,  tliis  interpretatíon  presupposes  that  Euangelus  is  immediatelyidemifiable 
as  a  Christian.  This  is  símply  not  so.  The  ñame  itself  might  seem  to  suggest  a  Christian, 
yet  it  is  not  in  fact  a  common  Christian  ñame.1  w  It  »s  not  a  ñctitious  ñame,  but  the  ñame 
of  a  real  person  taken  from  Symmachus’s  correspondence,  a  person  Symmachus  cnti- 
cizes  for  his  “malirious  attacks”  (obtreclatio) — obviously  the  reason  Macrobius  selected 
him  for  the  role  of  uninvited  guest  (Ch.  7.  7).  His  characterization  as  a  sharp-tongued, 
provocative  person  is  notmeant  to  identify  a  Christian,  but  simply  to  prepare  readers  for 
comments  and  questions  that  will  provoke  the  other  interlocutors. 

More  important,  as  we  shall  see  over  the  next  few  pages,  a  number  of  passages  in  the 
Saturnalia  unmistakably  portray  him  as  a  pagan  who  claims  to  know  more  about  pon¬ 
tifical  law  than  Praetextatus  himself.  Note  i.  24. 2,  where  he  admires  Praetextatus  s  grasp 
of  the  complexities  of  solar  theology,  and  iii.  11. 9,  where  Praetextatus  expects  Euangelus 
to  agree  with  him  that  on  21  December  a  pregnant  sow  is  sacrificed  to  Hercules  and 
Ceres.  Despite  hís  contempt  for  Vergil,  we  are  undoubtedly  meant  to  think  of  him  as  a 
scrious,  well-informed  pagan,  onlydilTeringfrom  the  other  interlocutors  in  his  hostility 
to  Vergil  No  one  depreciated  Vergil  like  tiiat  in  the  fifth  century,  not  even  Augustine. 
The  fact  that  i  t  is  Vergil  who  is  the  main  object  of  Euangelus  s  hostility  is  nota  reflection 
of  contemporary  attitudes  to  Vergil,  much  less  Christian  hostility  to  pagan  culture.  It  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  Macrobiuss  first-  and  second-century  sources,  skilfully  adapted 
to  provide  a  foil  for  his  own  glorification  ofVergiL,  u 


Ib  this  day  no  one  has  described  the  role  of  Euangelus  more  intelligently  than 
^ojnpareüi,  as  long  ago  as  1872.  As  he  shrewdly  pointed  out,  Euangelus  "sets  out  to 
attack  just  those  points  in  which  Vergil  is  strongest."132  The  most  obvious  ¡Ilustradora  is 
hispetulant  denial  (v.  2. 1)  that  "a  Venetian,  born  of  peasants  and  reared  amidst  forests 
andscrub,  could  have  acquired  even  a  smattering  of  Greek  letters"  As  Comparetti  saw, 
lilis  claim  “could  notso  much  have  occurred  to  Vergil  sbitterest  detractor  in  the  Augustan 
.Tgefanditis  inconceivable  in  fifth-centuryRome.  Thethree  mostproliiic  Latín  Christian 
wTitersofthe  age,  Ambrosejerome,  and  Augustine,  allstecped  in  Vergil,  while  naturally 
having  reservations  about  the  content  ofhis  poetry,  would  have  been  as  astonished  as 
praetextatus  and  his  friends  at  the  crude  and  (above  all)  ill-informed  crittcisms  of 
Euangelus.  The  (obviously  absurd)  accusation  that  Vergil  knew  no  Greek  could  have  no 
Christian  significance.  Its  solé  purpose  in  context  is  to  provide  a  justificador»  for  the 
seventy-five  pages  on  Vergils  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  that  follow. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  carefully  at  what  Euangelus  is  actually  given  to 
say  will  discover  that  he  nowhere  depreciates  anything  “pagan"  about  Vergil.  Ratker  he 
claims  tojudge  Vergil  bystricterstandards  than  the  other  interlocutors.  He  constantly  and 
aggressively  casis  doubt  on  what  he  sees  as  exaggerated  claims  made  for  Vergd’s  scholarly 
attainments.  Ironicaliy  enough,  most  modem  readers  of  Vergil  would  agree  with  his  gen¬ 
eral  position,  if  not  his  actual  arguments.  For  example,  at  i.  24.  9:  “all  that  remains  for  you 
people  to  do  nowis  to  proclaim  Vergil  an  orator  as  well"— which  is  (of  course)  exactly  what 
they  proceed  to  do,  indeed  had  been  doing  since  the  eariy  second  century,  to  judge  from 
Annius  Florus.  In  late  antíquity  it  was  heresy  to  doubt  that  Vergil  was  the  supreme  orator 
(a  striking  illus  tration  of  the  assimilation  ofVergilian  to  Homeric  critidsm:  Homer  too  was 
uni'versally  regarded  as  the  supreme  orator).133  TTberius  Claudius  Donatus  goes  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  it  should  be  rhetors,  not  grammatid,  who  taught  Vergil33,1 

Whether  it  is  Greek  literature,  rhetoric,  or  pontifical  law,  Euangelus  is  just  a  foil  in 
the  literary  frame  Macrobius  chose  to  demónstrate  Vergils  omniscience.  Let  us  take  a 
closer  look  at  two  ofhis  questions  together  with  the  answers  put  in  Praetextatus’s 
mouth.  After  listening  to  an  interpretatíon  by  Praetextatus  that  postulated  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  of  pontifical  law  on  Vergils  part  (iii.  9),  Euangelus  loses  his  temper: 
“I  too  have  attended  lectures  on  pontifical  law  (et  nos  cepimus  pontifica  iuris  auditum  ) 113 
and  from  what  I  know  of  it  1  shall  establish  Vergils  ignorance  of  the  discipline"  (iii.  10. 
2).  After  citing  Aen.  iii.  21,  where  Aeneas  sacrifices  a  bull  ( taurus )  to  Júpiter,  he  quotes 
One  passage  from  Bk  i  of  Ateius  Capitos  De  ¡ure  sacrijiciorum  forbidding  the  sacrifice 
ofabull  (taurus),  boar,  or  ram  to  Júpiter;  and  another  from  Bk68  of  Antistius  Labeo 
(presumably  his  De  ¡ure  pontificio )  laying  down  that  a  taurus  may  only  be  sacrificed  to 
Neptunc,  Apollo,  and  Mars.  That  is  to  say,  Euangelus  is  ciearly  presented  as  an  author  ity 


129.  Sal.  i.  7. 12;  cil  Gellius  13. 11. 2. 

130.  PCBE  i  (1982),  359;  ii  ( 1999),  062;  ¡LS  3222  (a  pagan). 

131.  'lpsum  vera  Aeneomastiga  repraesentat  apud  Macrobium  Euangelus,"  Ribbeek  ¡S66, 103. 


132.  Comparetti  1883,67-68. 

133.  Kennedy  1957, 13-35.  Almost  all  the  Greek  rhetorical  writers  quote  Homer  more  thin  any  other 
author. 

134-  inde  inteileges  Vergiliutn  non  gramma ticos  seil  oralores  praecipuos  tradere  dtbuisse  (i.  4. 27  Georgii). 

1J5-  On  diese  “lectures,"  see  p.  271- 
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on  pontifical  law — and  so  unmistakably  as  a  pagan.  As  proof  that  Vergii  Was  vveü 
informed  about  such  matters,  Praetextatus  in  response  quotes  a  passage  where  taur¡ 
are  indced  sacrificed  to  Neptune  and  Apollo  (Aeit.  iii.  119),  and  then  points  out  that  a 
terrible  portent  followed  Aeneas  s  sacrilice  oí'  a  taurus  to  Júpiter  (iii.  16) ,  conduding 
that  "Vergii  was  looking  forward  to  what  was  to  come  when  he  represented  Aeneas  as 
saciificing  a  victim  unsuited  to  the  occasion”  ( Sai .  iii.  10.  7).  That  is  to  say,  he  acknowl- 
edges  that  Vergii  represents  Aeneas  makingthe  wrong  sacrifice,  but  ingeniouslydaims 
that  the  mistake  was  delibérate.  The  mistake  was  a  way  of  foreshadowing  the  terrible 
portent  that  follows,  a  detail  (he  implies)  that  would  be  picked  up  by  learned  readers 
Ihis  explanación  is  briefly  sunimarized  (without  the  leamed  citation)  in  Servius’s 
notes  on  Aen.  iii.  21  and  xii.  izo,  and  (with  more  detail)  in  a  DS  note  on  ii.  202. 

Few  modera  critics  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  notion  of  delibérate  mistakes 
in  Vergilian  descriptions  of  rituals.  But  since  it  has  become  a  central  element  in  a 
recent  account  of  Vergil's  treatment  of  sacrilice/ 36  it  may  be  wortli  taking  a  doser  look 
at  so  intriguing  a  feature  of  the  late  antique  approach  to  Vergii.  First,  although  there 
were  a  few  invariable  principies  (male  victims  for  male  gods,  female  for  female,  etc.}/57 
the  system  was  in  face  quite  complicated.  It  is  not  likely  that  contemporary  readers 
would  have  cried  out  “No!  A  buli  for  Júpiter!”  in  the  tones  of  a  peasant  in  a  Dracula 
movie  being  asked  the  way  to  the  count’s  castle.  No  contemporary  able  to  rcad 
Augustan  poets  in  the  Üght  of  their  Greek  models  would  ever  have  expected  Vergii  to 
ofler  an  accurate  description  of  a  Román  ritual.  What  he  would  have  expected  is  “fan- 
tasy  descriptions  which  are  blends  of  the  true  faets  and  of  Greek  analogues  and  other 
models."138  In  an  epic  poem  such  as  the  Acncid,  inevitably  many  of  Vergil's  ritual 
descriptions  are  an  amalgam  of  Román  and  Homeric  elements.  For  example,  when 
Vergii  has  Aeneas  sacriíice  taurum  Neptuno  (Aen.  iii.  119),  it  was  not  Ateius  Capito  he 
liad  in  miad  but  Homer  (lauron  de  Poseidüóni).1*'1  Although  Vergii  regularly  ineludes 
hints  of  íuture  Román  practices  and  places  in  the  Aeneid,  in  Bk  iii  Aeneas  himselfwas 
stíll  a  Trojan  who  had  not  yet  even  reached  ltaiy.HU 

Macrobius  knewone  and  only  one  thing  about  sacrifices  to  Júpiter:  buUs  were  not 
ailowed.  What  was  allowed?  Ateius  Capito  notwithstanding,  the  Romans  undoubt- 
edly  did  sacrifice  large  male  bovines  to  Júpiter,  as  in  many  scenes  of  sacrilice  in  Román 
art,  most  clearly  one  of  the  Boscoreale  Cups.141  We  know  from  their  acta  that  the  Arval 
brethren  regularly  sacrificed  a  has  mas  to  Júpiter/42  and  according  to  the  protocol  for 


the  Augustan  secular  gomes,  both  Augustas  and  Agrippa  sacrificed  a  bos  mas  to  Jup  Leer 
Optimos  Maximus.14'  The  difference  between  bos  mas  and  taurus  must  be  that  one 
wascastrated  (steer,  ox,  orbullockin  English  usage)  and  the  other  not  Oddly  enough, 
bxholars  disagree  about  which  was  wliich/44  It  has  often  been  thought  that  the  mas  in 
bostrtas  implies  uncastrated,  and  that  taurus  must  therefore  be  the  castrated  animal/4 
13ut  mas  simply  distinguishes  biologically  male  from  female.  Festus’s  entry  solitaurilia 
( p.  373  L)  describes  a  combined  offering  of  a  bull,  ram,  and  boar  (taurus,  artes,  verres ) — 
the  same  trio  mentioned  by  Ateius  Capito— “because  they  are  all  of  whole  and 
complete  body"  (quod  omnes  eae  solidi  integrique  sint  corporis).  Capito’s  ban  on  tauri 
did  not  mean  another  animal  altogether;  just  that  the  normal  offering  to  Júpiter  was  a 
bullock  (bos  mcis)  rather  than  a  bull  (fejurus). 

As  for  Vergils  taurus,  Macrobius  does  not  even  mention  the  commonsense  expla¬ 
nación  that  poets  have  to  take  meter  into  account  and  cannot  be  expected  to  use 
technical  terminology.  The  only  defense  he  puts  in  Praetextatus's  mouth  is  the  claim 
oideliberate  error.  If  he  had  really  consulted  pontifical  writings,  or  even  just  glanced 
at  any  of  the  prominent  inscribed  sacrificial  monuments  in  and  around  Rome,  he 
would  have  reaüzed  that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  terminology:  if  Vergii  had  written 
bovem  all  would  have  been  welL146  The  real  Praetextatus  presumably  knew  so 
elementary  a  fací.  But  Macrobius  did  not,  ñor  was  he  able  to  consult  Praetextatus  or 
any  other  practising  pontifex,  all  long  dead  by  the  time  he  wrote.  The  citations  from 
Capito  and  Labeo  gives  the  appearance  of  research  and  erudition,  but  all  Macrobius 
had  access  to  was  excerpts  cited  out  of  context  by  first-  or  second-century  Vergii 
commentators. 

In  matters  of  ritual  Macrobius  and  the  Vergii  commentators  were  very  literal 
minded  readers.  A  DS  note  expresses  puzzlement  that  in  the  course  of  115  Unes  in  Bks 
Vergii  refers  to  the  same  animal  three  times  as  taurus ,  twice  as  iuvencus,  and  once  as 
bos/47  and  it  apparently  did  not  occur  to  Servius  either  that  the  reason  Vergii  so  often 
used  iüvéncus  for  sacrificial  victims  was  metrical  convenience.  His  note  on  Aen.  iii.  31 
is  very  instructíve.  After  repeatíng  the  mantra  that  it  was  forbidden  to  sacrifice  a  taurus 
to  Júpiter,  whence  the  prodigy,  he  comrnents  “for  we  read  everywhere  that  a  caí 
(iuvencus)  was  sacrificed  to  Júpiter,”  adding  that  “in  victims  the  age  too  must  be  taken 
into  account."  What  was  Servius’s  evidence  for  this  claim?  His  “everywhere"  turas  out 
to  mean  everywhere  in  Vergii,  where  there  are  a  dozen  references  to  the  sacrifice  of 


136.  Dyson  2001, 9- 130,  passim, 

137.  Wissown  1912, 411-16;  Scheid  1998, 71-73. 

138.  F.  Caims  (writing  of  Propertius)  in  Galinsky  1992, 67;  seo  too  Feeney  1998,  Ch,  4. 

139.  H.  11. 728;  cf.  10. 4.03-4;  Od.  3.  6;  11. 130-31;  13. 181-82;  23. 177-78;  Horsfall  on  Aen.  iii.  119. 

140.  Apropos  the Jlaineii/Jhiininica  obsession  in  the  notes  on  Aen.  iv,  it  is  especully  implausible  that  Dido, 
Romes  greotest  future  cnemy.should  be  expected  to  folbw  future  Román  practice. 

141.  Kuttner  199S,  133  with  pl.  15.  Oddly  enough  Scott  Ryberg  19SS,  143,  characterises  tisis,  animal,  shown 
with  prominent  penis,  as  “the  steer  prescribid  by  Román  ritual  as  the  victim  appropriate  to  Júpiter.' 
Onbulls  and  steers  insacrificalseenes,  see  too  Grade!  2002, 167-73,  *77-79- 

142.  Their  various  sacrificial  oiferings  are  labulated  in  full  by  Scheid  1990, 386-423. 


143.  Pighí  1965,  «14,  lines  103-4- 

144.  For  an  anthology  of  views,  Capdeville  1976,  US  23¡  Horsfall  on  Aen.  iii.  59-60. 

i+5-  So  Palmer  1969, 11-13. 

146.  This  much  is  in  fací  preserved  by  the  so-called  Sduiliu  Bcrncnsia  on  Cco.  i.  45  (p-  >79  Hagen):  by 
taurum  he  meaos  bovem,“  eiting  Aen.  ii,  ai,  “where,  unless  bos  is  understood  (ubi  bos  imelhgitiir), 
Vergii  is  in  error  ( erravit Essentially,  the  same  note  appears  in  8 revis  Expos.  in  V  Geo.  i.  45  (Thiio/ 
Hagen  iii.  214). 

147.  Aen.  v.  366,  382,  472,  473,  477,  481;  cur,  cuín  de  uno  loqmtur,  híc  bovem,  alibi  iuvaicum,  alibi  taurum 
vocat ?  (DS  on  481).  1  am  not  sure  what  the  rest  of  the  note  means:  sed  videturpro  tempare  et  úirersitale 
usas,  itkoque  tuvcncum  ait. 
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iuvenci  (all  at  líne  end),  though  only  one  case  specifies  an  oflering  to  Júpiter  (Aen.  ix 
624).  On  that  passage  (the  night  exploit  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus)  Servius  irrelevantly 
repeats  that  this  was  done  “according  to  Román  rites,  because  a  taurus  wa s  not  sacri- 
ficed  to  Júpiter"  Dut  the  correct  victim  for  Júpiter  was  either  a  bos  mas  or  el$e,  Q(1 
certain  occasions  (below),  a  taurus. 

Servius  s  iuvencus  i s  not  based  on  antiquarian  research,  but  on  Vergilian  usage 
alone.  Servius  was  a  prisoner  of  theassumption  that  Vergil  had  an  infallible  knowledge 
of  such  things.  So  since  the  ofifering  at  iii,  21  was  followed  by  the  disturbing  prodigy  of 
the  bleeding  tree,  he  deliberateiy  made  itincorrect;  but  since  the  olFering  at  ix.  627  was 
crowned  with  immediate  success  (Ascaniuss  first  kill  in  battle),  it  must  have  been 
correct.  Ergo  a  iuvencus  was  the  correct  olFering  to  Júpiter. 

A  couple  of  other  notes  show  how  little  Servius  really  knew  or  cared  about  such 
things.  On  Aen.  iv.  543,  entirely  forgetting  his  own  note  on  iii.  21  about  the  ban  on  tauri 
for  Júpiter,  he  States  without  comment  that  a  triumphing  general  in  Capitolio  (and  so  to 
Júpiter  Optimus  Maximus)  “sacrifices  buüs."  On  ix.  627,  after  stating  that  a  iuvencus  was 
the  proper  sacrifico  to  Júpiter  because  bulls  were  not  sacrificed  to  him  ( lovi  de  tauro  non 
immolabatur ),M*  he  suddenly  reraembered  those  sacrifices  on  the  Capítol  and  added 
except  when  there  was  a  suovetaurium  for  a  triumph"  (nisi  cum  triumphi  nomine  suovetau- 
riumfiebat),  with  the  explanación  "this  is  allowed  because  sacrifice  is  not  being  made  to 
Júpiter  alone  but  also  to  the  other  godswho  preside  over  war."  This  is  utter  nonsense,  but 
afasdnating  ¡Uustration  of  the  way  Servius  deais  with  contradictíon.  His  sources  (earlier 
commentators)  presen  ted  him  with  two  contradictory  assertions:  (1)  bulls  could  notbe 
sacrificed  to  Júpiter,  and  (2)  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  Júpiter  by  triumphators.  Unable  to 
doubt  (1),  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  (2)  must  be  same  sort  of  exception  to  the 
"rule.”  The  suovetaurilia  (involving  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  sheep,  and  bull)  was  simply  a  guess, 
and  a  bad  guess,  since  it  was  a  ritual  of  purificaron  and  protection  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  victory  or  triumphs.  If  we  did  not  know  better,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to 
accept  this  coníldently  presen  ted  solution  to  a  pseudo-problem. 

Servius  undoubtedly  preserves  accurate  details  about  sacrificial  practice.  He 
knows  that  sheep  were  supposed  to  be  unshorn,  that  is  to  say  never  shorn  (so  Vergil  at 
Aen.  xii.  170,  intonsamque  bidentem),  forwhich  there  was  the  ritual  term  altiianeus,  as 
he  rentarles  in  his  note  (quatn  pontífices  altilaneam  vocant).  He  also  knows  that  oxen 
were  supposed  to  be  not  yet  broken  for  the  plough  ( iniuges ),  representad  in  Vergil  by 
intactas  (e.g.,  intacta ...  cervice  iuvencus,  Geo.  iv.  540 ),H''  But  the  truth  is  Üiat  lie  had  no 
real  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Román  sacrificial  ritual  except  insofar  as 
they  coníirmed  Vergil  s  expertíse  in  this  area.  And  if  they  did  not  so  confirm  it,  then 
Vergil  deliberateiy  gol  it  wrong! 

The  deliberare  mistake  axiom  helps  to  fill  out  the  lacuna  at  tlte  end  ofSat.  iii.  12. 
Here  is  Euangelus  again: 


148.  Note  the  eharacterislic  imperteet  tenses. 
'49-  H.Wrigln  1931,1-23  a»  18  13. 


Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  Praetextatus,  that  Vergil  got  Dido’s  marriage 
sacrifice  completely  wrong.  For  he  sacrifices  “ewes  duly  chosen  for  sacrifice  to 
Ceres  the  lawgiver,  to  Phoebus,  and  to  father  Lyaeus.  And  then,  as  though 
waking  up,  he  added  "before  all  to  Juno,  who  is  responsible  for  the  bonds  of 
matrimony"  (mactat.../  legiferae  Cereri  Phoeboque  patrique  Lyueo,  /  ¡unoni 
ante  omnes,  cui  vincla  iugalia  curaejAen.  iv.  56-59). 

Tantalizingly  enough,  the  Macrobian  text  breaks  offhere,  but  since  Didos  marriage 
to  Aeneas  turned  out  so  disastrously,  it  is  likely  that  Praetextatus  in  reply  resorted 
to  the  same  explanation:,MJ  Vergil  deliberateiy  made  her  sacrifice  to  the  wrong  gods. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  rambling  DS  note:  “some  say  that  the  gods  he 
mentioned  are  hostile  to  marriage... so  Dido,  who  wishes  to  marry  Aeneas,  was 
unwise  to  cali  upon  them.’’151  The  argument  is  particularly  weak  here,  for  two  quite 
different  reasons.  First,  because  the  reasons  given  for  Ceres,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus 
being  hostile  to  marriage  are  speculations  drawn  from  Greek  mythology  rather  chan 
Román  ritual  (Ceres  hated  marriage  because  her  daughter  was  kidnapped;  Apollo 
and  Bacchus  preferred  rape  to  marriage).  Second,  because  Vergil  immediately  goes  or 
to  invoke  Juno,  beyond  question  the  correct  deity,  the  goddess  of  marriage.  Once 
again,  Macrobiuss  concern  here  is  not  which  deity  was  correct  for  Román  marriage 
rituals,  but  the  pseudo-problem  created  by  the  delibérate  mistake  axiom;  since  the 
marriage  Dido  prays  for  dees  not  happen,  there  ought  to  be  something  wrong  with 
the  deities  she  sacrifices  to. 

Nolessinstructiveistliewell-known  cruxinAeit.xii.  116-20,  a  passage  thatuncoubt- 
edly  displays  some  concern  for  ritual  details:1-’1  priests  of  the  Latins  and  Trojars  pre- 
paring  to  make  a  treaty  set  up  hear  ths  and  altars  while  others  carry  fire  and  water  veiled 
in  linen”  ( velati  lino),  their  brows  bound  with  vervaín  (verbena).  So  the  manuscripts, 
but  according  to  Servius  the  filiales  never  wore  linen  when  making  treatíes,  cidng 
Caper  and  Hyginus  for  the  reading  limo  from  limus,  the  long  apron  wom  during 
sacrifice.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  surviving  manuscripts  offer  lino,  most  modern  editará 
and  critics  prefer  limo,  a  reading  rejected  even  by  Servius,  our  only  source  for  it.  The 
argument  considered  decisive  by  Timpanaro153  was  adduced  by  Jocelyn:  a  recen  tly 
published  municipal  decree  from  Irni  in  Spain  thatpermitted  aediles  ca.  a.d.  82-84  to 
be  attended  by  “public  slaves  girded  with  a  limus"  ( servos  communes...lmo  cíñelos)  .lM 
Limus,  Jocelyn  concluded  “can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  word  likely  to  have  been 


«o.  So  Georgii  1891, 197-98. 

tSi.  The  note  continúes,  ’but  others  say  that  Ceres  was  in  favour  of  marriage,"  so  clearly  there  was  no 
unanimity  in  the  exegetical  tradition.  For  the  jumble  of  ancient  views  on  these  iines,  see  A.  S  Pease  s 
comnieiUary  (1935). 

152.  Warde  Fowler  1927, 53-54;  Baiiey  1935, 99-«oo. 

153.  Timpanaro  1001, 15-17,  the  fullest  recent  discussion;  against,  see  now  Murgia  in  Rees  1004, 194-^6. 
134.  JRS  76  (1986),  153, 10a  (III A  1Ó-17),  with  Jocelyn,  Gnomon  60  (1988),  201;  the  ¡ex  colon.  Gcnet  l»i 

ié-17  mentions  (servos)  públicos  cum  chisto  limo  (M.  Crawford  (ed.J,  Román  Statutes  1  (London 
i99<5),  400, 433. 
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unfamiliar  either  to  Virgils  first  readere . . .  or  to  his  copyists."1'"  Perhaps  so,  but  the 
question  is  does  it  malee  sense  in  the  context?  There  are  two  fatal  objections 

In  the  first  place,  this  law  simply  conlirms  that  those  who  wore  the  litnus  \ver 
people  of  low  status,  slaves  or  freedmen.  Román  magistrales  did  not  deign  to  kill  Sac 
rifictal  victims  themselves.  The  blow was  delivered  by  attendants  known  as  victiman' 
who  wore  the  ¡¡mus  to  protect  them  from  the  inevitable  spray  of  blood.1*  There  Wa5  ^ 
guild  of  victimara,  with  various  specializations:  the  popa  stunned  the  victim  wúh  a 
mallet,  while  the  cultrarius  cutits  throat.  In  the  case  ofVergil  this  is  intriguingly  docu- 
mented  by  miniatures  in  the  Vahean  Vergil  (ca.  400)  illustracing  both  scenes  just  dis 
cussed:  Aeneas  sacriiicing  to  Júpiter  at  Aen.  ii¡.  19-48  and  Dido  sacrificing  to  Juno  et 
aL  at  iv.  56-64.  In  both  cases  the  Vergilian  text  implies  that  Aeneas  and  Dido  them¬ 


selves  strike  the  fatal  blow.  But  the  miniatures  show  victimara  bare  to  thewaist,  girded 
with  the  limas  and  standing  by  the  victims,  axe  in  hand  (Ch.  19. 3).  Dido  is  evt>n  shown 
covering  her  face  with  her  cloak  in  the  Román  manner  (below).  In  keeping  with  the 
late  antique  tendeney  to  exaggerate  Vergü’s  concern  for  ritual  accuracy,  the  painter  has 
represented  Aeneas  and  Dido  as  Román  magistrales,  leaving  the  execution  of  the 
sacrifice  to  servile  attendants.  Servius  himself  knew  that  the  ¡¡mus  was  “a  garment  by 
which  the  prívate  parts  of  the  popae  are  covercd  from  navel  to  feet."Jf  Vergil  had  reaOy 
been  aiming  at  ritual  accuracy,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  blunder  as  to  represan 
the  future  fetiales  as  slaves  girded  with  the  ¡imus. 

Second,  velati  implies  (as  regularly  in  Vergil)  covering  of  the  head  rather  than  an 
ankle-length  apron  tied  around  the  waist.1'7  The  lrni  law  bears  out  the  literary  evi- 
dence  that  the  proper  participle  to  describe  wearing  the  limus  was  cinctus"*  At  Aen.  iii. 
405  the  seer  Helenus  tells  Aeneas  to  cover  his  hair  ( velare  comas )  before  sacriiicing 
when  he  arrives  on  Italian  soil,  obviously  an  aetiology  of  the  future  Román  custom  of 
sacriiicing  with  the  head  covered.1'*  That  fetiales  were  supposed  to  cover  their  heads 
with  a  filie t  when  performing  their  ritual  is  explicitly  stated  by  Livy.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  material  was  wool,160  and  this  is  surely  the  source  of  the  supposed  ban  on 
Iinen.  All  we  have  is  Servius  s  report  of  the  second-century  Capers  report  of  Hyginus’s 
argument.  Anyone  wishing  to  check  Vergils  account  of  what  was  (in  the  distant 
future)  to  become  the  ritual  of  the  fetiales  would  go  to  the  elassie  source,  Livy,141  where 
he  would  discover  that  wool,  not  linen,  was  speciiied.162  Tire  first  stage  in  Hyginus’s 


!5>  He  w.ii  alludmg  to  Zetzels  claun  (1981,  32)  that  contemporary  re.iders  would  be  more  likely  to  have 
thought  ot  lnitui  =  mud.  ¿VI.  Geymonat  s  second  edition  (Rome  2008)  reitérales  his  support  for  lime, 
citing  the  lex  Irnitana. 

is6.  Scott  Ryberg  1955,  35.  46,  and  passim  (índex  s.v.  popa  and  victimarme);  Vblknunn  m  KP  5  (1975), 
«56-57;  Latte  1960, 383-84;  Hurley  1993, 128. 

157.  OLD  s.v.  3;  Aen.  ni.  174, 545;  v.  72, 134;  vii.  154, 815;  x.  205,-  xi.  101;  se  ven  lunes  in  Livy. 
iS*.  E.g.,  Propertius  iv.  3. 62,  auccincl  ¡que ...  popae;  see  too  Murgia  in  Rees  2004, 195. 
i>9.  See  tlie  Culi  note  un  this  in  Horsfall  ad  loe.  (p.  306). 

160.  capí  te  rehilo  Jilo  ( laitat  velamen  esl),  Liv.  i.  32. 6. 

161.  Liv.  1. 24, 32,  with  Ogilvy  s  eoinmentary  (1965),  110-12, 127-36;  Beard,  Norlh,  Pnce  2  (1998),  7-8. 

162.  For  other  cases  where  wool  was  wom  (normally  on  the  head)  m  Román  ntuals,  Porte  1989, 80. 


uiTlcnt  wasprobably  that  Vergil  “should  have”  said  wool,  the  second  that  linen  was 
forbidden.,4j  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  (as  sometimes  argued)  that  he  entended 
the  text  or  claimed  to  have  found  limo  in  an  oíd  manuscript. 

Givcn  that  students  of  both  Vergil  and  Román  religión  have  taken  this  note  so  seri- 
ously.  it  is  disturbing  to  discover  a  long  DS  note  on  puraque  in  veste  sacerdos  fifty  Unes 
later  in.  the  book  (xii.  169)  that  lays  down  linen  as  the  corred  material  for  priests  to 
Wear  when  about  to  take  parí  in  sacrifice,  adding  that  they  should  wipe  their  hand  on 


... _ ..f,!/!  Tíi a  nntu  Tf'lii'jllvr  mnrliiílf».*:  hv  cirino  velati  lino  from 


I  Ma  nno 


familiar  with  the  Vergil  scholia  will  be  surprised  by  such  inconsistency. 

The  truth  (of  course)  is  that  Vergil  himself  had  no  thought  of  simply  describing 
letial  procedure.  While  outliningsomething  thatcould  be  imagined  as  evolvinginto  the 
procedure  of  historical  times  (including  the  verbena  mentioned  by  Livy),16'  he  omits 
(e.g.)  the  picturesque  detail  of  the  üintstone  with  which  the  victim  (a  pig)  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  struck  (DS  on  Aen.  viii.  641  mentions  the  flint)/4''  adds  a  sheep,  and  tums 
the  occasion  into  a  regular  sacrifice  followed  by  a  banquet.166  A  DS  note  (on  xii.  170) 
reveáis  a  commentator  uncomfortabiy  aware  that  the  sheep  does  not  belong  in  this 
context,  and  claims  that  it  was  added  graaco  more — no  explanation  at  all  i f  Vergils 
object  was  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  Román  ferial  procedure.  It  is  instructive  to 
contrast  the  arguments  of  modern  and  late  antique  critics  here.  Módems  prefer  limo  as 
a  rare  technical  term  hable  to  be  corrupted  by  ignorant  copyists  into  the  more  familiar 
lino.  We  might  have  expected  the  late  antique  commentator  likewise  to  pounce  on  an 
obscure  ritual  term.  But  he  was  also  faced  with  another,  more  compelling  imperative: 
explaining  the  fací  that  the  treaty  comes  to  nothing.  That  is  why,  invoking  the  delibérate 
mistake  axiom,  Servius  concluded  that,  knowing  he  should  have  written  limo,  Vergil 
cunningly  substituted  lino  to  warn  alert  readers  that  the  negotiations  would  fail ! 


9 

While  insisting  that  Vergil  was  an  unsurpassed  expert  on  sacral  law,  when  they 
carne  across  apparent  mistakes  commentators  were  often  satisfied  with  astonishmgly 
weak  explana tioos. The  note  on  viii.  641  suggests  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sow  (rather  than  pig):  either  Vergil  was  using  feminine  for  mascuiine  (citing 
fímidi. . .  dammac  at  Buc.  viii.  28),  or  this  was  an  ¡Uustration  of  the  fact  that  female  vic¬ 
tims  were  atways  "more  powerfur  ( guía  in  ómnibus  sacris  feminei  generis  plus  vaknt 
victimae).  The  DS  goes  on  to  add  a  further,  even  feebler  justüication,  that  the  feminine 


163.  All  modern  authorities  say  that  fetiales  were  not  allowed  to  wear  linen,  but  Servius  is  the  only 
source. 

164.  Or  what  was  later  imagined  as  such.  There  are  in  fact  serious  doubts  about  the  historicity  of  the  role 
of  the  fetiales  in  both  declara  tions  of  war  and  making  treaties:  Rawson  1991,  *9-93. 

165.  Festus  s.v.  Lapidan  silicem  (p.  101  Lindsay). 

t66.  So  Wartle  Fowler  and  Bailey;  for  the  verbena,  Liv.  i.  24. 6. 
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was  used  "for  the  salce  o f  euphony."  Ofcourse,  it  is  all  wasted  elTor t.  Why  should  Vergil 
havo  felt  obliged  Eo  impose  ferial  procedure  on  the  age  of  Romulus? 

Servius  adds  the  general  principie  that  “if  they  could  not  malee  a  successful  offering 
(¡itare)  with  a  male,  a  female  was  offered  in  substitution  (sucádunea  dabatur);  if  they 
could  not  succeed  with  a  female,  no  <further>  substitute  could  be  used”  The  language 
looks  ofiicíal:  succidaneus  is  the  technical  term  for  a  substitute  offering,  and  appears 
again  in  the  DS  note  on  Aen.  ii.  140,  which  also  gives  other  ancient  (veteri  more )  ritual 
ternas  ( effugia  for  an  animal  that  escapes  from  the  altas;  jorda  for  a  pregnant  cow;  laura 
for  a  sterile  cow).  It  is  tempting  to  thínk  that  Servius  is  here  preserving  a  basic  prin¬ 
cipie  oí  Román  sacrificial  practice.1*7  But  we  know  from  Varro  as  well  as  Livy1*8  that  a 
pig  was  indecd  the  proper  victim,  and  ¡t  would  be  surprising  if  it  had  been  acceptable, 
even  preferable  ( plus  valent),  to  offer  a  sow.  Aimost  certainly  the  doctrine  of  female 
substitution  is  an  invention  by  some  conimentator  to  save  Vergil  the  reproach  of hav- 
ing  erred  when  he  makes  Romulus  sacrifice  a  sow. 

Adilferent  sort  oferror  about  a  supposed  sacrificial  custora  is  provided  by  Tiberius 
Donatus  on  Aen.  ix.  6x7,  where  Vergil  describes  a  iuvencus  being  sacrificed  to  Júpiter  as 
pariterque  capul  cum  matre  ferentem,  ineaning  that  the  calí  was  already  as  tall  as  its 
mother.  According  to  'nberius  Donatus,  “Whence  we  get  the  custom  of  a  cow  and 
bul!  being  sacrificed  together . . .  to  Júpiter  Capitolinus.”  This  apparently  authoritaiive 
claim  about  sacrificial  practice  is  based  on  a  gross  misreading  of  the  text:  Tiberius  evi- 
dently  thought  that  the  calf  was  sacrificed  together  with  its  mother  (cum  matre). 
Tiberius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  antiquarian,  but  he  was  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of 
Vergilian  expertise  in  cult  matters,  and  simply  inven ted  this  supposed  “custom"  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  misreading  of  the  passage.  Here  at  any  rate  Servius  (on  628)  inter« 
preted  thephrase  correctly  (aequakm  matri ). 

Servius s  note  on  Aen.  x.  228-29  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  modern  literatee 
on  archaic  Román  religión.  Asea  nymph  grasps  Aeneas's  ship  and  addresses  him  thus; 
“Are  you  on  the  alert,  Aeneas,  scion  of  gods?  Be  alert!"  ( vigilasne ;  deutn  gens,  Amia, 
vigila). 1M  According  to  Servius, 

this  is  a  cult  formula  (verba  sacrorum ):  for  the  Vestal  virgins  used  on  a  certain 
day  to  go  to  the  rex  sacrorum  and  say  vigilasne  rcxí  vigila.  Vergil  quite  properly 
gives  thesewords  toAeneas,as  thoughto  aking,everywhererepresentinghim 
as  pontifex  also  and  as  an  authority  on  religión  (sacrorum peritum). 


If  this  is  authentic  Information,  as  all  modern  studies  assume,  then  Vergil’s  allusion 
would  indeed  be  appropriate  in  an  address  by  a  female  character  to  Aeneas.170  But 


167.  So  Capdeville  197».  283-  313  al  303. 

168.  Livy  1, 14, 9;  Varro  RR  ii.  49. 

169.  Not  “wake  up,"  since  Vergil  has  just  said  that  Aeneas  was  not  asleep  (x,  117). 

170.  Serv.  on  Aen.  x.  228-19;  S-J-  Harrison,  Vergil  Aeneui  10  (Oxford  1991),  134. 
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mother  Servían  note  offerswhatseems  to  be  adilferent  versión:  "wgilasne  deutn gens  are 
the  words  used  by  the  pontifex  maximus  at  the  sacred  couches"  (verba  sunt  quibus  pon- 
tifex  maximus  utiturinpulvinaribus).'71  Koch  assumed  that  this  was  an  entirely  difieren: 
ritual,  in  which  the  pontifex  addressed  the  assembled  gods  at  a  ¡ectístemium  (a  saai  ficial 
feast  with  couches  set  up  for  the  images  of  certain  gods).!n  But  the  verba  Servius  quotcs 
(  vigihisrie  deum  gens)  are  not  a  cult  formula  but  Vergil's  words  at  Aen.  x.  228,  which  sug- 
gests  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  same  ritual,  perhaps  drawing  on  the  sarne  no  te  in 
Donatus.  Furthermore,  even  if  we  assume  that  his  source  gave  the  iraperative  vigila 
ratlier  than  vigilasne,  the  singular  would  hardíy  be  appropriate  for  a  plurality  ofgo  ds  in 
pulvinaribus,  ñor  does  asking  the  gods  if  they  are  alert  or  asleep  seem  plausible. 

There  is  also  a  third  text  to  take  into  account.  On  viii.  3  where  Turnus  “clashe  s  his 
wcapons’’  ( impulitarma ),  Servius  ciaims  that  the  magistrate  charged  with  conductir.g 
a  war  used  to  enter  the  shrine  ( sacrarium )  ofMars  and,  after  shaking  the  sacred  sh ields 
(1 anciüa ),  would  also  shake  the  spear  of  the  statue  itself,  saying  “Mars,  vigila”'7*  The 
singular  imperative  makes  better  sense  here.  There  may  well  have  been  one  or  even 
two  archaic  rituals  in  which  some  oficial  or  priest  cried  vigila,  but  it  is  not  eas;y  to 
believe  that  these  three  notes  of  Servius  are  solid  evidence  (the  only  evidence)  for 
three  entirely  diiferent  rituals. 

As  for  the  ascription  of  the  vigila  formula  to  the  Vestals,  in  historícal  times  they 
were  responsible  to  the  pontifex  maximus.  Various  ingenious  theories  have  been 
devised  to  produce  an  "original'’  relationship  between  Vestals  and  rex  sacrorum ,  and 
while  that  is  perfectly  possible,  this  text  would  be  the  only  evidence.174  Ha  tu  rally,  these 
theories  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  Servius  was  a  disinterested  antiquarian 
who  preserves  priceless  cult  material.  Sometimes  he  does,  but  we  haveseen  that  Ixilh 
Servius  himself  and  the  sources  on  which  he  depended  not  only  handled  cult  material 
irresponsibly,  but  did  so  because  they  had  an  agenda  that  renders  suspect  any  other- 
wise  unsupported  claims  they  make.  In  this  case  the  suspidous  featurc  is  precisely  the 
faetthata  female  addressing  a  rex  fits  Vergil’s  supposed  “allusion"  tothe  ritual  so  neatly. 
At  the  ver  y  least  we  ought  to  askwhether  a  Vestal  was  likely  tobegin  her  address  to  the 
rexsacrorum  with  a  reproachful  vigilasne ?  and  allow  the  possibility  that  reí  sacrorum  is 
just  a  guess  based  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  Román  priest  whose  title  included 
the  word  rex. 

Ñor  would  this  be  the  only  note  that  confiises  one  Román  priest  with  another.  A 
twenty-four-line  DS  note  on  Aen.  viii.  552  begins:  “many  reproach  ( nprehenciunt ) 
Vergil  because,  although  he  shows  Aeneas  cverywherc  (ubique)  as  pontifex  and  pontíf¬ 
ices  were  not  allowed  to  ride  horses...why  does  he  show  Aeneas  riding  a  horse?” 
Another  gross  blunder.  It  was  not  pontífices  but  the  flamen  Dialis  who  was  00 1  allowed 

171.  Serv,  on  Aen.  ii.  148;  for  pulwnaria  and  iectisUrnia,  Weinstock  1971, 184-85. 

172.  Koch  1960, 100-101. 

173.  Norden  1939, 154  -.«5;  see  loo  the  note  on  Ahí.  vii.  603. 

174.  Latte  1960, 110;  Giiizzi  1968, 109;  Dumézil  1970, 586;  Beard,  North,  and  Price  i  (1998;,  58. 
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to  ride  a  horse.17’  A  reference  later  in  the  note  to  the  flamen  Murtialis  and  flamen 
Qiiirinaüs  not  beingbound  by  so  many  taboos  implies  an  earlier  versión  that  correctly 
assigned  the  horse  taboo  to  the  flamen  Dialis.  The  original  versión  of  the  note  niust 
have  reproached  Vergil  íor  making  Aeneas  ride  a  horse  despite  bemgflatnen  Dialis 
According  to  another  DS  note,  Vergil  "everywhere”  (ubique)  por trays  Aeneas  as  flamen 
Dialis.1'0  Since  (as  we  have  just  seen)  the  DS  note  on  x,  228  claims  that  Vergil  “every- 
where”  ( ubique )  portrays  Aeneas  as  pontifex,  a  confusión  bctween  the  two  priesthoods 
is  understandable.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  since  the  confusión  occurs  in  the 
DS  commentary  rather  than  Servius,  it  must  go  back  at  any  rate  to  Donatos,  which 
means  that  it  must  have  been  an  even  earlier  commentator  who  originated  the  fantasy 
of  Aeneas  as  flamen  Dialis.  It  is  certainly  not  a  notion  invented  by  the  last  pagans. 

When  considering  such  claims  about  supposed  cultic  allusinns,  we  also  have  to 
ask  ourselves  a  more  general  question:  how  iikely  it  is  that  Vergil  repeatedly  evoked 
archaic  rituaJs  and  formulas?177  The  ancient  commentators  were  so  obsessed  with  this 
assumptíon  that  in  the  case  of  x.  228  they  entirely  overlooked  the  primary  allusion, 
which  is  poetic  and  Greek,  not  Román:  vigilasne?  evokes  one  of  several  nighttime 
dreamvisionsin  Homerall  reproachfully  beginning  ‘are  you  asleep?"  (eí>8i:i$),t7iiwhíle 
the  Román  formula  refers  to  vígilance  in  protection  of  the  city.  Since  he  does  not  cite 
any  of  these  passages,  it  does  not  look  as  if  Servius  was  even  aware  of  the  Homeric 
allusion.  On  any  hypothesis  we  must  surely  exdude  the  interrogativo  formulaban  vigi- 
lastie  from  the  ritual  utterance. 


10 

To  return  to  Vergiis  use  of praepes,  Macrobias  does  not  cite  Gelliuss  account  uf 
Hygínus ’s  criticism  in  what  we  have  of  the  Saturnalia,  but  Gelliuss  answer  to  the 
criticism  appears  almost  word  for  word  in  the  DS  note  on  the  passage  in  question 
( Aen .  vi.  15)  and  in  simplilied  form  in  the  Servían  note.179  Since  Macrobius  cites 
Gellius  so  extensively  elsewhere,  he  was  surely  familiar  with  both  criticism  and 
defense.  In  all  probability,  since  it  concerns  Vergiis  knowledge  of  augural  law,  he 
saved  it  for  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  to  Flavian  in  the  inajor 
lacuna  in  Sat.  ii-iii.  Indeed,  it  is  tempüng  to  conjecture  that  the  section  began  with 
Euangelus  aggressively  raising  the  objection  that  praepetibus  pennts  was  inproprie  et 


17 $.  So  Wissowj  1912, 50c  n.  1. 

176.  On  Aen.  iv.  103;  as  often,  it  is  idear  from  the  context  that  the  haré  temí  flamen  here  means  flamen 
D  wii». 

177.  Modero  crities  (Juha  Dyson  exeepted)  are  general  ly  more  scepticaJ.  Stefan  Weinstoek,  according  to 
Nicholas  Horsfal),  would  “be  amused  and  dehghted  (inore  uto )  at  my  present  state  of  sccpticism 
about  the  presente  of  religmus  language  and  learning  ni  tile  text”  (Aenení 7, 2000,  preface,). 

i?8.  II 11.  ly,  xxiii.  69;  Orí.  iv.  804;  Harrison  1991, 228-19. 

179.  Soe  Georgii  1891, 270-71. 
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inscite  diclum,  and  Flavian  responding  with  Geliius's  defense:  “have  you  not  read, 
£U ángelus,  that  praepes  can  also  be  applied  to  the  places  where  birds  settle”  and  so 
on-  Since  Daedalus’s  flight  from  Crete  was  such  a  notorious  disaster,  Flavian  could 
have  gone  on  to  claim  that  the  “improper”  use  of  ritual  language  foreshadowed 
Jcarus's  falL 

Historiaos  of  the  pagan  revival  regret  the  loss  of  Flavian's  speech,  assuming  that  it 
would  have  provided  priceless  ínformatíon  about  his  views  on  augury.  If  so,  it  would 
have  been  very  different  from  all  other  speeches  in  the  Saturnalia,  which  simply  put  in 
the  mouths  of  his  various  interlocutors  Macrobius’s  own  antiquarian  research.  How 
would  Macrobius  have  gone  about  constructing  a  speech  on  augural  law? 

He  would  not  (could  not)  have  turned  to  the  learned  ancient  literature  on  the 
subject,  long  lost  by  the  43os.lsu  The  latest  scholarly  treatment  was  Ateius  Capito’s 
De  ture  augurali,  written  under  Augustos,  of  which  only  three  brief  quotations  in 
Festus  survive,  plus  another  four  orfive  quotations  in  Festus  conjectorally  assigned 
to  thework,181  One  ofthis  handfol  of  quotations  (fr.  4  Bremer)  appears  to  have  been 
the  source  ofServius's  note  on  Aen.  iii.  117.  At  iii.  3.  8  Macrobius  ascribes  to  Cicero's 
juristfriend  Servius  Sulpícius  a  definí  tíon  of  religio  that  corresponds  verbatimwith 
a  passage  of  Gellius  (iv.  9.  8) — except  that  Gellius  cites  it  from  the  De  indigenis  oí 
Masurius  Sabinus.  So  precise  a  cítation  in  Gellius,  who  certainly  knew  the  jurists  at 
firsthand,1*2  must  be  preferred.  No  one  will  believe  that  Macrobius  drew  directly  on 
Salpicáis,1*'  but  the  first-centory  Sabinus  may  well  have  quoted  Sulpicius.  The  most 
Iikely  explanation  (as  Bremer  saw)  is  that  Macrobius  misread  some  intermediary 
source  that  quoted  both  ñames.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  had  ever  seen  an  original  copy 
of  any  of  these  works.  The  few  fragments  he  rites  all  have  a  bearing  on  passages  of 
Vergil,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  in  the  Vergil  commentators  that  he  found  them, 
readyexcerpted.  It  was  surely  in  the  Vergil  commentators  that  he  found  most  (ifnot 
all)  of  the  material  for  the  speeches  he  put  in  the  mouths  of  both  Flavian  and 
Praetextatus.  Líke  Praetextatus's  speech,  Flavian’s  must  have  been  designed  to  ¡Ilús¬ 
trate  the  poet's  erudition,  specifically  his  expertise  ( peritia )  in  augural  Science. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the  real  life  of  the 
Speaker  than  any  other  speech  in  the  dialogue. 

Something  of  its  character  and  contents  may  confidendy  be  reconstructed  from 
□otes  on  passages  in  Vergil  that  the  schoüasts  thought  (often  mistakeniy)  touched  on 
Román  augural  practice.  “Fortunately  for  us,”  as  Linderski  put  it,  “the  commentators 
ofVergil,  in  theír  effort  to  expiain  [signs  he  described],  applied  technical  augural  con- 
cepts  and  formulas  (which  they  quite  often  did  not  understand).  181  Almost  all  these 


180.  For  clie  various  books  and  records  altes  ted  for  the  augurs,  Linderski  1986. 

161.  F.  P.  Bremer,  ¡urisprutientiae  ¡intehadrianae  quae  supersunt  IL  1  (1898),  28-82,  with  Reitzensiein  1887, 
47-SJ- 

182.  Holfcrd-Strevens  2003, 298-300. 

183.  Here  at  least  Gellius  cannot  be  Macrobiuss  source,  sincc  Gellius  does  not  mention  Sulpicius. 

184.  Linderski  1986, 2235. 
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notes  are  confined  to  Che  DS  additions,lss  and  nene  llave  any  counterpart  in.  the  sur 
víving  portions  of  the  Saturmüia ,  presumabiy  because  Macrobias  saved  theni  up  t0 
put  in  Flavians  speech,  now  lost.  The  fact  that  mosc  of  chis  augura!  materia!  was  omit 
ted  by  Servius  nicely  ¡Ilústrate*  Macrobiuss  promise  to  rescue  from  oblivion  arcan? 
materia!  that  “aimost  all  the  schoolteachers  gloss  over.” 

To  give  a  couple  of  illustrations,  Servius  refers  three  times  to  extemplo  asín  origin 
an  augural  térro  (sermo  augurum),  though  the  reason  Vergil  uses  the  word  so  often 
(Meen  times)  is  surely  its  “archaic  dignity’'186  rather  than  (as  Servius  thought)  a 
lea  roed,  “hidden”  allusion  to  Aeneas’s  status  as  an  augur.  Where  Picus  is  described  as 
sitting  (sedebat)  holding  a  lituus,  Servius  notes  that  the  lituus  was  the  emblem  of  the 
augur  and  that  augurs  sat  to  watch  for  omens.  Wliile  this  is  true  enough, 187  we  may 
doubt  whether  this  is  really  why  Vergil  wrote  sedebat  here  (kings  are  regularly  shown 
seated  on  thrones),  even  more  so  the  claim  that  this  is  why  Turnus  is  represented 
sitting  in  a  later  book.“*  The  DS  note  on  Acn.  i.  398  is  typically  more  recondite,  citing 
augúrales  commentari  and  libri  reconditi,  and  distinguishing  betwcen  an  auguriunt 
(sought,  and  reveaied  by  certain  birds),  and  an  auspicium  (not  sought,  and  no  t  revealed 
by  any  bird).  Then  come  the  ominous  words  “But  Vergil  loves  hidden  allusions”  (amat 
secretiora  dicere).  Afanciful  illustratíon  is  provided  by  the  note  on  iii.  537-43  where 
Anchises  finds  an  ornen  in  the  behavior  of  some  horses. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  focus  of  Macrobius  and  the  commentators  on  his  knowledge 
of  cu!t  that  Vergil  has  so  often  been  prodaimed  the  pagan  bible.  He  might  perhaps  be 
caJled  the  Román  bíble,  in  the  sense  that  Homer  was  the  Greek  bible,  a  text  regarded 
by  all  educated  speakers  of  the  language  as  canonical,  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
a  continuing  subject  of  (often  potemical,  often  deíensive)  exegesis.  But  hardly  a  pagan 
bible.IÍW  The  re  is  a  world  of  dille  ronce  between  the  conviction  that  there  are  numerous 
hidden  allusions  to  Román  pricsthoods  and  cultpractices  in  Vergil,  treated  as  proof  of 
his  erudition,  and  the  modem  daim  that  Vergil  was  "venerated,  copied  and  expounded 
as  a  sacred  text"—  naturally  by  pagans.*1'0 

Tlie  practice  of  treating  verses  ofVergil  selected  at  random  as  oracles  (the  so-cailed 
Surtes  Vergilianae)  should  certairúy  not  be  so  interpreted.  Not  only  is  it  based  on  the 
wisdom  attributed  to  Vergil  rather  than  any  belief  that  he  was  divinely  inspired,  more 
important,  outside  the  Historia  Augusta  there  is  no  evidente  that  the  practice  even 


185.  Here  is  .1  list  ofsome  oi'the  more  importar»  notes  together  with  Linder&kis  learned  comments  (all 
DS) :  Aen,  iv.  «ói,3J9  (Lindersfei  2170);  Aun.  iii.  117  (2220);  Gen.  iv.  424  {2222);  Acn.  iii.  463  (2123};  Am 
111.  246,  iv.  453,  v.  7  (2234-36);  Aen.  ii.  719  (2253);  ¿ten.  xii.  176  (2254);  Aen.  i.  446,  iv.  200  and  ix.  4 
(2272);  Aen.  iv.  100  (2275);  Aen.  ii.  178  (2278);  Am.  iii.  361  (2279).  Note  too  Serv.  on  Aen.  xii.  159  and 
v.  530  (2254),  and  i.  92,  vi.  191,  and  vii.  187  (2271);  and  the  notes  in  l»oth  commentaries  on  Aen.  i. 
393-401  and  ii.  679-702. 

186.  R.  (J.  Austm's  note  on  Aen.  1. 92;  Serv.  on  Ae«i.  1. 92,  ii.  69y,  and  vi.  110. 

187.  Lindersb  1986, 2246  and  2258. 

188.  Serv.  on  Aen.  vii.  187-90  and  ix.  4;  see  the  commentaries  ot'Horsíall  (1000)  and  Hardie  (1994). 

189.  Except  in  the  sense  of  “pagan"  as  referríng  to  pre-Chnstian  times  (Ch.  1. 1). 

190.  Markus  1974,  130;  cf.  Bioch  1945.  no  (“pagan  Bible");  Klingner  1961,  530,  536  (“heilige  Sehrift’); 
Levme  1966, 111  ("pagan  scripture"). 


gxistedbefore  the  sixteenth  century.  Contrary  towidespread  popular  belief  (based  o  n 
Comparetti,  who  relied  entirely  on  the  HA),  there  is  no  evidente  that  it  was  known 
ihroughout  the  Middle  Ages,191  Moreover,  as  Syme  remarked,  the  HA s  use  ol  Vergil  is 
‘doubly peculiar."  First,  while  Hadrian  is  alleged  to  have  consulted  a  text  ofVergil,  in 
later  passages  various  oracles  (Apollo  at  Cumae,  Fortuna  at  Praeneste)  improbably 
give  their  reponses  in  the  form  ofVergilian  quotations!  Second,  most  of  these  quüta- 
donscome  from  the  same  passage  ofVergil,  Anchises’s  speech  mAeneidvi.  There  can 
belittle  doubt  that  these  passages  are  idiosyncratic  fabrications  by  the  compiler  of  the 
HA.Many  have  argued  that  using  Vergil  this  way  is  a  “discree  C  pagan  response"  to  th  e 
Christian  use  of  Sortes  biblicae ,  most  famously  Augustine’s  talle  lege  stoiyA1  But  this 
would  not  explain  the  eccentríc  use  the  compiler  made  of  the  motif,  and  pagans  had 
longbeen  reading  random  verses  culled  from  Homer  as  oracles,195  while  Christians 
had  been  reading  the  Fourtli  Eclogue  as  a  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Chnst  frora  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.194 

11 

The  truth  is  that  Donatus,  Servius,  and  Macrobius  were  simpiy  not  interested  i  n 
what  we  would  cali  the  religious  issues  in  volved  in  VergU’s  cult  references.  Above  all,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  they  were  responding  to  Christian  criticismsof  Vergil. 
Bruggisser  devoted  a  book  to  the  claim  that  Romulus's  fratricide  became  an  issue  be  t- 
ween  pagans  and  Christians,  with  Augustíne  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to 
attack  the  founder  of  Rome  and  Servius  taking  a  consistently  favorable  view.  But  this 
was  an  embarrassing  episode  long  before  it  was  exploited  by  Christians,'*  It  vis  only  to 
be  expected  that  Christian  apologists  who  set  ou  t systematically  to  un  dermine  the  pagan 
roots  of  the  Román  tradition  would  seize  on  such  a  detail.  But  itis  hard  to  beiieve  :hat 
pagans  would  be  troubled  enough  by  such  trite  polemic  to  feel  the  need  to  reply  to  It 
Other  objections  aside,  it  is  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of  Servius’s  method  to 
suppose  that  his  commentary  might  represent  a  personal  view  on  a  subject  likeRomulus 
and  Remus.  He  simpiy  selected  from  the  vast  mass  of  material  assembled  by  his  pred*;- 
cessors.  Of  course,  up  to  a  point  selection  implies  approval,  but  Servius  could  only  select 
from  the  material  at  his  disposai.  And  since  in  his  only  two  references  to  Remus  Vergil 
chose  to  portray  him  working  in  harmony  with  his  brother,196  there  was  simpiy  no  cali 
for  any  Vergilian  commentator  to  deal  with  the  accusation  of  fratricide. 


191.  Hamilton  «993, 309-36;  Kat2 1994, 245-58;  Zioikowski  and  Putnam  2008, 829-30. 

192.  Aug,  Couf.  viii.  29;  Syme  1968, 127;  de  Klsch  1970, 321-62;  den  Hengst,  in  Rees  2004, 172-88. 

193.  van  der  Horst  1998,  «43-73  at  160-66;  more  gcnerally,  Courcelle  1963.  »43-97. 

194.  Courcelle  «957, 294-319;  Ziolkowski  and  Putnam  2008, 487-503. 

195.  Bruggisser  19S7;  see  ihe  sensible  raview  by  N.  Horsfall,  CR  si  (1991),  242-43;  Wiseman  1995, 
passim. 

«96.  Geo.  ii.  532-33;  Aen.  i.  292-33;  MacCormack  1998, 7-10. 
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Ando  too  claims  to  find  serious  contemporary  issues  in  Macrobius  and  Servius 
devoting  a  detailed  discussion  to  talismansIST  of  the  eternity  of  Reme  such  as  thé 
Palladium,  and  the  early  Román  practice  of  evocatio.  He  writes  of  Romans  and 
Constantinopolltans  “contest[ing]  the  sacred  topography  of  the  Román  Empire” 
through  and  with  “pontifical  law  and  ancient  artifeets  ”19S  lt  is  indeed  fascinating  to 
fmd  Christians  in  sixth-century  Constantinople  claiming  that  Constantine  “secretiy'' 
took  the  Palla  di  um  from  Rome  and  buried  it  beneath  the  column  that  bore  his  statue 
in  the  Forum  of  his  new  capital.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  these  claims  as  “rivalry” 
between  the  New  and  Oíd  Rome.  lile  very  fact  that  they  are  not  heard  of  befoie  the 
sixth  century,  long  after  the  fall  of  Oíd  Rome,  ¡s  enough  to  show  that  they  bear  witness 
to  something  quite  diiferent:  the  transference  of  power  from  Oíd  to  New  Rome,  the 
tramlatio  impertí  so  dear  to  medieval  historians.  As  Le  Golf  put  it,  the  “transfer  of 
power,  the  tramlatio  impertí,  was  above  all  a  transfer  of  knowledge  and  culture,  a  in» u- 
iatio  slutiii. am  There  was  no  "debate1'  about  these  talismans  in  the  early  iifth-cenfury 
West.  Macrobius  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  Palladium,  despite  its  prominent 
role  in  Actieid  ii.  Servian  and  DS  notes  mention  it  a  number  of  times,  but  nowhere 
suggest  any  contemporary  relevance.  While  briefly  reporting  the  tradition  that  impe- 
rium fore  ubi  et Palladium,  Servius  is  more  interested  in  the  stories  about  how  it  reached 
Rome,  given  that  it  was  two  Greeks,  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  who  took  it  from  Troy. 
Three  sepárate  notes  claim  that  it  was  the  early  Republícan  family  of  the  Nautii  (not 
the  lulii)  who  acquired  the  Palladium  from  Diomedes,  citing  Varros  Defamiliis 
Troianis.201'  Another  note  reports  the  strange  tradition  that  the  Trojans  simply  hid  it 
(which  doesn’t  even  explain  the  fall  of  Troy),  and  that  it  was  rediscovered  there  by 
Fimbria  during  the  First  Mithradatic  War.20'  Given  this  unremittingly  antiquariaa 
focus,  it  is  unlikeíy  that  either  Servius  or  Macrobius  were  ímplitítly  attacking  the 
notion  (not  in  itself  Christian)  that  imperium  had  now  passed  to  Constantinople. 

Macrobius  discusses  at  length  the  evocatio  of  local  gods  from  citíes  the  Romans 
were  at  war  with,  linking  it  to  the  care  they  took  that  the  ñame  of  the  tutelary  god  of 
Rome  itself  should  not  be  known,  so  that  enemies  could  not  do  the  same  to  them. 
According  to  Ando,  '  "The  contemporary  relevance  of  this  piece  of  antíquarian  lore 
was  clear  even  before  410/  citing  "parallels”  in  Symmachus,  Servius,  Claudian,  and 
Rutilius  Namatianus,  all  pagans.202  But  Rome  was  not  sacked  because  the  Goths 
practised  evocatio  or  discovered  the  secret  ñame  ofRome — a  ñame  (remember)  that 
no  one  knew.2J* 


197.  For  the  importante  of  talismans  in  Greek  myth  and  ritual,  see  Faraone  1991. 

198.  Ando  2001, 404. 

199.  Le  Golf  1988, 171,  with  a  number  oi'illustrations. 

100.  Serv  on  Aen.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  v.  704,-  on  the  ‘Trojan“  families  of  Rome,  Wiseman  1987, 207-18;  and 
1004, 18-1». 

101.  Serv.  011  Aen.  ii.  166  {p.  .169.  30  Harv.);  for  the  historical  basis  for  this  late  tradition,  Erskine  2001, 
1J7-4S. 

101.  Hat.  iii.  9;  Ando  1001, 391-96. 

103.  Craeco  Ruggim  1968, 433-47. 


The  notion  oía  contemporary  reference  in  this  passage  of  Macrobius  is  excluded  by 
a  sinall  but  telling  linguistic  detaiL  The  verbs  in  the  sentences  linking  evocatio  and  secret 
ñames  (iii.  9. 1-3)  are,  most  unusually  for  Macrobian  dialogue,  in  the  pase  tense.  We  have 
seen  thatDonatus  and  even  Varro  used  past  tenses  of  rituals  they  regarded  as  obsoleto  in 
their  day.  Ando  also  cites  a  note  on  Aen.  ii.  351  clearly  related  to  the  passage  ofMacrobius, 
repeating  that  the  Romans  kept  secret  the  ñame  of  their  tutelary  god  "lest  they  be  deco>n- 
secrated”  (ne  exaugurari  possent )j  and  another  note  (on  Aen,  ii.  144)  that  describes  the 
rite  of  evocatio  and  quotes  some  of  the  same  formula  given  in  full  by  Macrobius.  On  this 
basis,  according  to  Ando,  "we  can  say  for  certain . . .  that  Servius  in  the  late  fourth  century 
firmly  believed  that  Juno  had  been  summoned  forth  from  Carthage  and  hei  rites  trans- 
ferred  to  Rome  during  the  third  Punic  war.°2lH  But  both  these  notes  are  DS  additions. 
Servius  himself  was  apparently  not  interested  in  the  subject  of  evocatio.  The  inevitable 
explanaron  of  the  parallels  between  the  DS  notes  aund  Macrobius  is  a  comraon  source. 
Ando  s  "firmly  believed”  is  presumablybased  oncomtaí  in  abriefsummary  in  alaternote 
by  Servius  himself  which,  in  keeping  with  his  general  lack  of  in  terest  in  archaic  texts,  dis- 
misses  the  actual  rites  with  a  vague  sacris  quibusdam.m  But  this  constot  is  no  more  than 
a  formula  used  more  than  two  hundred  times  in  the  Aeneid  commentary  alone  (and 
more  than  seventy  times  in  Macrobius),  simply  identifying  a  standard  interpretation.  It 
need  not  even  imply  the  writer  s  agreemenL  Macrobius  was  just  repeating  information 
compiled  (at  latest)  ca.  350,  and  probably  much  earlier. 

In  itself  this  does  not  prove  that  the  passage  had  no  contemporary  resonance,  But  two 
forther  details  do.  First,  both  the  DS  notes  are  also  in  the  past  tense.  The  common  soinree 
of  DS  and  Macrobius  must  likewise  have  offered  past  tenses,  treating  evocatio  as  an  obso- 
lete  practice.  In  general,  Macrobius  is  careiul  to  make  his  pagan  interlocutors  speak  in  the 
present  tense  of  pagan  practices  he  (often  mistakenly)  believed  current  at  his  dramatk 
date.206  His  unusual  use  of  the  past  in  this  case  shows  that  he  was  content  to  follow  bis 
sources  in  treating  evocatio  as  no  longer  relevarte  to  pagan  practice  in  the  3 Sos. 

Second,  we  know  why  Donatus  (DS)  and  Macrobius  cited  this  material.  Both 
were  explaining  Aen.  ii.  351-51: 

excessere  omnes  adytis  arisque  relictis 
di  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat. 

All  the  gods  by  whose  aid  this  realm  once  stood  have  left,  forsaking  their 
shrines  and  altars. 

Few  lines  in  the  Aeneid  can  have  had  more  poignant  contemporary  resonance  for 
pagans  livingin  Rome  in  the  420S  and  430S,  a  city  still  disfigured  by  stark  reminders;  of 


204.  Ando  looi,  391-96. 

205.  cuflittrí  bello  Púnico  secundo  exoratam  ¡unonem,  lerlw  vero  bello  a  Scipione  sacris  quibus/lnm  etiant 
Roinarn  esse  translatam,  Serv.  on  Aen.  xii.  841. 

206.  E.g.,  iii  "when  sacriiice  is  to  be  made  to  the  gods  above,  purificación  n  effected  by  ablución  of  (he  body.' 
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the  Gothic  sack.  Augustine  quotes  fchcse  ver y  fines  no  fewer  than  ten  times  in  the  íirst 
three  books  of  the  City  of  God,  citing  example  after  example  of  earlier  clisasteis  that 
those  gods  liad  done  nothing  ta  avert.307  But  forMacrobius,  they  are  a  learned  allusi0n 
to  the  archaic  Román  practice  of evocatio.  The  very  fact  that  he  treats  secret  ñames  and 
evocatio  as  illustrating  Vergils  erudition  is  enough  to  prove  that  they  were  not  a  central: 
element  in  current  pagan  belief,  Indeed,  this  chapter  might  be  held  a  particularly 
striking  illustration  ofMacrobius's  retreat  ‘‘to  the  discursive  world  of  texts.” 

Ando  was  impressed  by  a  muddled  releren.ee  in  John  the  Lydian  to  Constantinople 
having  a  "hieratic"  ñame  Anthusa  to  match  the  ñame  Flora  borne  by  Rome.  The  same 
passage  also  refers  to  a  secret  ñame,  known  only  to  "high  priests"  for  use  in  rituals. 
Once  again,  this  does  not  reflect  an  East/West,  Christian/pagan  debate  on  the  issue. 
Though  dimly  reilecting  the  Román  tradition  of  an  unnamed  tutelary  deity,  there  is 
no  evidence  outside  this  passage  that  the  unnamed  deity  was  Flora  (Macrobius  sug- 
gests  four  ñames,  concluding  that  'oven  the  most  learned  of  men  do  not  know  the 
ñame").20*  Flora  is  puré  Constantinopolitan  invention,  the  dosest  Latín  ñame  some 
Byaantine  antiquarian  could  come  up  with  to  match  Anthusa,  a  standing  epithet  for 
Constantinople  from  the  mid-fourth  century,  But  the  match  is  imperfect:  Anthusa 
was  no  deity  but  a  feminine  participle  agreeing  with  city  (polis)  understood,  a  for¬ 
mula  reflected  in  contemporary  Latín  texts  as  urbs florentissima,  the  llourishing  city.309 
John  also  claims  that  none  other  than  "Praetextatus  the  hierophant"  took  part  in  the 
ceremonies  for  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  with  “Sopater  the  initiate”  and 
Constan  tiñe.310  This  is  said  to  show  that  Constantino  scrupulously  followed  Román 
tradition  in  Consulting  the  pontifical  cullege  about  his  new foundation.311  But  nothing 
in  this  passage  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously.  In  the  íirst  place,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  Constantine's  initial  decisión  to  found  a  new  city  in  314  or  its  “consecration"  in 
330,  Praetextatus,  born  in  324,  cannot  possibly  have  played  a  part.313  Ñor  does  John 
style  him  pontijex ,  a  Latín  term  he  knew  well  and  loved  to  quote  in  Greek  translitera- 
tion,  but  “hierophant/’  a  more  exotic  term  that  iits  his  description  of  Sopater  as  “ilú¬ 
date."  John  had  something  much  grander  and  more  mysticai  than  pontifical 
partidpation  in  inind  for  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  something 
from  which  nothing  so  mundane  as  mere  faets  can  be  salvaged. 

To  suggest  that  the  rise  of  Constantinople  “detracted  from  the .. .  religious  preemi- 
nence  of  Rome”31'  is  to  take  altogether  too  seriously  the  (exaggerated)  boast  of  a 


20?.  They  are  ated  m  full  in  liagendahl  19C7,  331-32,  with  bnef  coinmentary  by  MacCormack  1997, 
164-65. 

10S.  Sal.  ni.  9. 4  (Júpiter,  Angeraau,  Lúa,  Ops  Consivia). 

209.  Cod.  Tlieod.  XV.  2.  4  (381  or  J82:  Seeck,  Regeslen  91;  PLRE  1.  664)  and  v».  8. 14  {427).  Possibly  also 
reflected  in  art  by  the  cornucopiae  in  the  hand  of  early  represen  t.itions  of  Constantinople  as  a  Tyche- 
figurei  Toynbce  1947, 136-37;  Buhl  1995,56-58. 

110.  De  meiis.  iv.  1  (p.  6$.  20  Wuenseh). 

in.  Ando  2001, 401  -3. 1  shall  be  discussing  this  v,ew  m  detail  in  a  fortheoming  book. 

212.  For  bibhograpliy  on  this  problem,  Ftaschetti  1999, 65-70. 

213.  Ando  2ooi,  375. 
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handfulof  ecdesiasdcal  writers  that  Constantinople  wasawhollyChristian  foundation 

from  the  start.  It  was  the  Román  church,  not  Román  pagans,  that  was  disturbed  by  the 
proclamation  of  Constantinople  as  New  Rome.31'1 

Convinced  that  “pagan"  talismans  were  a  hot  topic  in  late  antique  Rome,  Ando 
ates  the  following  note  on  Aen.  vii.  i88:315 

There  were  seven  pignora  that  maintained  the  Román  empire:  the  stone  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  terracotta  chariot  of  the  Veientines,  the  ashes  of 
Orestes,  the  sceptre  of  Priam,  the  veil  of  lliona,  the  Palladium,  and  the  ancilia. 

This  is  a  curiously  mixed  bag.  Four  oí  these  pignora  were  at  least  material  objeets  of 
some  sort,  but  the  ashes  of  Orestes,316  the  sceptre  of  Priam,317  and  the  veil  of  lliona 
“only  ever  existed  on  paper.”218  They  are  mentioned  nowhere  else  in  antient  literature, 
let  alone  as  talismans  of  the  eternity  of  Rome.  No  context  or  authority  is  cited,  though 
itis  tempting  (with  Latte)  to  conjecture  that  the  list  was  an  invention  of  Varros  (who 
is  known  to  have  written  about  the  ornen  ol  the  chariot  of  the  Veientines).31 3  Varro  was 
fomously  fascinated  by  the  number  seven.  His  Hebdomades  contained  seven  hundred 
portraits  of  famous  men,  arranged  in  groups  of  seven,  with  an  introductíon  on  the 
number  seven  itself.330  The  work  has  not  survived,  but  according  to  GelÜus  (NA  iii. 
10),  this  introductíon  listed  the  seven  wonders,  the  seven  sages,  the  seven  laps  of  the 
dreus,  and  the  seven  against  Thebes.  So  why  not  seven  pignora  impertí?  lt  is  also  a 
problem  that  the  word  pignora  is  a  modern  emendation  (for  paria),  and  if  the  writer 
of  the  note  considered  these  ítems  continuing  talismans  of  empire,  it  is  puzzling  that 
he  used  the  past  tense  ( fuerunt ).321  Even  so,  if  Servius  had  induded  the  list  with  some 
approving  comment,  it  might  have  merited  a  brief  discussion.  But  Servius  did  not 
inelude  it  at  alL313  Once  again,  this  is  a  DS  note  that  Servius  omitted.  Why  would  any 
fourth-  or  fifth-century  pagan  take  seriously  a  list  eked  out  with  ítems  from  Greek 
mythology? 


114.  I  shall  be  discussing  sil  these  issues  in  a  fortheoming  study,  Constantinople  New  Rome. 

115.  For  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  various  ítems,  Gross  1935;  Ando  2001, 394~9S 

216.  Perhaps  =  the  bones  ofOrestes  Augustas  is  said  to  have  transferid  from  Aricia  to  Rome  (Green 
2007, 41-48),  though  not  if  Varro  is  tlic  author. 

217.  BuchheitwSj,  16 1,  takes  1  he  sceptre  of  Priam  more  seriously  on  the  basis  of Aeii.  vii.  246-48  (Horsfall  s 
commentary  is  more  sccptical).  Yet  there  is  not  even  a  tradition  that  Pnams  sceptre  was  brought  to 
Rome,  let  alone  a  material  object  housed  somewhere  in  Rome. 

118.  Latte  1960, 292. 

219,  Pliny,  NH  xxviii.  ¡6,  with  Munzer  1897, 178-80. 

210.  For  a  brief  recent  account.J.GeigerinCQ  48  {1998),  305-09. 

221.  Timpanaro  1978, 431  n.  3,  suggest  s  sunt,  which  does  not  expiain/uerunt. 

222.  The  note  is  also  included  in  the  two  manuscripts  G.Ramires  classifies  as  the  a  tradition  of  Servius 
(Gunmemo  al  libro  IX  dtll'Eneide  di  Virgilio  [Bologna  i99«l,  xxxi-xxxii;  Commento  al  libro  VII... 
[Bologna  2003],  xxxvii-xlix),  but  all  other  crítics  more  plausibly  argüe  that  they  derive  from  the  DS 
tradition;  see  II.  D.  Jocelyn,  Lalomus  57  (>99»),  43S~3«.  and  ■"  more  detail  an  online  discussion  by 
Charles  Murgia  ("Where  is  the  APA/Harvard  Servius?*). 
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Why  does  Augustine  s  polemic  against  paganism  in  the  City  of  God  focus  so  exdu 
sively  on  Varro?  It  might  have  bcen  expected  that  he  would  make  more  use  than  he 
does  of  Ciceros  De  natura  deorum,  a  rich  source  of  ammunition  against  paganism 
exploited  by  Christian  apologists  since  Minucius  Félix.12'  One  reason  is  surely  Varros 
reputation  as  f/itrauthorityon  the  traditionai  cults.  Another,  the  fact  that  many  passages 
reveal  Varro  himself  as  a  sceptic,  who  (perhaps  even  more  than  Cicero)  thought  that 
the  cults  should  be  maintained  for  their  utility  to  the  State.22’  Third,  the  (to  a  mono- 
theist)  mind-boggling  detall  he  supplied  about  the  shecr  number  of  gods  in  Román 
polytheism,  detail  that  needed  only  to  be  stated  to  provoke  ridicule  and  disbelief. 

No  less  importantj  according  to  O’Daly,  “he  was  read  and  invoked  by  educatód 
pagan  contemporaries.’33'  According  to  Robert  Markus,  Varros  Antiquitates  “carried 
weighty  authority  in  iiith-century  pagan  circles  such  as  the  fictitiously  assembfed 
group  represented  in  Macrobiuss  Satumalia But  did  they?  And  which  pagans? 
Ccrtainly  not  Symmachus,  who  mentions  Varro  just  once,  when  his  father  had  the 
short-lived  idea  of  writing  epigrams  on  famous  contemporaries  in  the  manner  of 
Varros  Hebdomadcs ,227 

Barnes  argued  that  the  author  of  Satumalia  and  Commcntary  “correspondí  to  the 
pagan  audience  envisaged  in  the  City  of  God  in  details  large  and  sitial].”328  Where 
Macrobius  reveres  Cicero  and  Vergíl,  Augustine  attacks  them — while  drawing  his 
ammunition  from  the  same  sources.  Augustine  s  refutation  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant  single  surviving  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Varros  Antiquitates  (and  so  in  efiect 
of  our  knowledge  of  Román  paganism);  and  it  is  an  instructive  coincidence  that  bet- 
ween  them  Macrobius  and  Augustine  are  our  two  most  important  sources  (outside 
the  Vatican  palimpsest)  for  Cicero’s  lost  De  república P*  On  the  oíd  date  for  Macrobius 
it  might  have  been  wondered  whether  Augustine  had  Cammentary  and  Saturmiia  in 
mind,  but  the  polemical  early  books  of  the  City  of  God  were  published  by  417,  the 
complete  work  by  427  at  latest,  and  the  Satumalia  not  before  ca.  430,  If  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship  between  them,  it  must  go  the  other  way.  Is  it  possible  that  Macrobius  had 
read  Augustine?  Is  it  possible  that  he  was  in  some  sense  responding  to  Augustine’s 
polemic? 

However  attractive  the  notion,  it  does  notsurvive  a  serious  comparison  oí  City  of 
God  and  Satumalia.  To  start  witli,  Augustine’s  attack  on  Román  paganism  was  based 


141.  Zielinsk)  1908,  145-59;  bnefly,  Walsh  1997,  xxxix-xh. 

114.  Aug.  CD  tv.  27.  SU  Arnob.  Advnut.  vii.  1;  Jocelyn  1982, 148-205;  Momigliano  1987, 58-73. 

225.  O'Daly  1999, 230. 

126.  Markus,  mSommerstein  1996, 77;  see  too  Maslakov  1983, 100  106. 

227.  Symm.  E¡>.  L  2, 4;  Ausentas  too  ostentatiously  refers  to  the  Hebdomades  at  AI  toclla  305  7,  with  Greens 
comnientary  (pp.  496-97). 

228.  Barnes  1982, 79. 

229.  HagendahI  1967,268-316,589-630  (Varro);  112  -31,540-53  (De  república). 
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on  a  thorough  first  han  d  study  of  Varro.  In  addition  to  citing  Varro  by  ñame  at  least 
eighty  times, 2i0  he  provides  a  very  precise  and  detailed  account  of  the  contents  and 
s  truc  tu  re  of  the  Antiquitates  (presumably  drawn  from  Varro’s  own  introduction), 
which  is  reilected  in  his  own  citations.3'1  Augustine  must  have  had  a  complete  text  of 
the  Antiquitates  (not  to  mention  other  works  ofVarro  he  cites  from  time  to  time),  and, 
whether  or  not  he  studied  every  word,  he  must  at  least  have  skimmed  the  en  tire  work 
and  read  at  firsthand  and  excerpted  whatever  struck  him  as  relevant  to  his  purpose 
(mamly  Bks  1  and  14-16).  Perhaps  the  clearest  proof  that  he  relied  on  his  own  direct 
knowledge  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  bis  quotations  are  not 
round  orparalleled  in  earlier  writers,  whether  pagan  or  Christian. 

What  now  of  Macrobius  s  knowledge  of  Varro?  There  are  in  the  Satumalia  just 
eight  citations  from  Antiquitates  rerum  divinarum,  five  of  them  ¡n  passages  discussing 
Vfergil,  the  other  three  concerning  the  calendario  material  collected  in  Bk  i.  We  have 
already  seen  that  one  of  the  first  group  (iii.  4.  2.),  about  the  derivation  of  the  word 
delubrum,  was  copied  verbatim  by  Macrobius  from  Asper  or  Donatus,  proved  by  cióse 
verbal  similarities  with  Servius,  DS,  and  Pseudo-Asconius.  The  same  applies  to  Sat  iii. 
2.  7-8,  proved  by  the  parallel  versión  in  DS  on  Aen.  iv.  ai?:332 


Macrobius:  multifariam  enim  legimus  quod 
litare  sola  non  possit  orado,  nisi  ut  is  qui  déos 
precatur  etiam  aras  inanibus  adprehendat.  Inde 
Varro  Divinarum  libro  quinto  dicit  ‘aras’ 
primum  ‘asas’  dictas,  quod  esset  necessarium  a 
sacrifican tibus  eas  teneri;  ansis  autem  teneri 
solere  vasa  quis  dubitet?  Commutatione 
ergo  Utterarum  aras  did  coeptas,  ut  Valesios  et 
Fusios  dictas  príus,  nunc  Valerios  et 
Fu  ríos  díci. 


DS:  veteres  aras  asas'  dicebant,  postea 
immutata  littera  ‘s’  in  Y  aras  dixerunt, 
sicut  Valesios  Valerios,  Fusios  Furtos; 
quod  Varro  Rerum  divinarum  in  libro 
quinto  plenius  narrat.  necesse  enim  erat 
ansis  c as  a  sacrificantibus  teneri,  quoc  nisi 
fieret,  diis  sacrificado  grata  non  esset. 


The  mystcrious  "handies”  (flíisii)  are  supported  by  the  Servían  note  on  Acti.  vi.  124, 
“people  used  to  pray  (rogabant)  to  the  gods  holding  the  handies  of  the  altars  (ararum 
ansas  tenetitcs).  Whether  or  not  early  Román  altars  were  provided  with  anything  that 
could  have  been  called  a  handle,  Tímpanaro  and  Jocelyn  are  surely  right  to  suppose 


ajo.  CD  vi.  3;  HagendahI  1967, 265-316. 

231.  ’Of  the  first  three  books ...  the  lirst  división  deais  with  the  pontiífs,  the  second  with  the  auguts,  and 
the  third  the  quindecimvirs.  Of  ihe  second  three,  which  deal  with  places,  he  speaks  in  one  of  them  oí 
shrines  (de  sacellis),  in  another  of  sacred  temples  (de  sacris  aedibus),  and  in  the  third  of  religious 
places.  Tlie  three  followmg  books  deal  with  times,  thal  is  with  festivals;  and  one  of  these  deais  with 
holy  days,  another  with  che  garóes  of  the  círcus,  and  the  third  with  tlieatrical  performances,  The 
fourth  set  of  three  books  deals  with  sacred  rites;  and  here  he  de  votes  one  book  to  consecralions,  one 
to  prívate  rites,  and  the  final  one  to  public  rites.  In  the  remaining  three... come  the  gods  themselves^ 
for  whom  all  this  care  has  been  expended.  First  come  the  “certain  gods,"  then  the  "uncertaín  gods,* 
and,  third  and  last  of  all,  the  "principal  and  select  gods”  (CD  vi.  3), 

232,  1  give  the  fourth  Une  of  the  DS  note  as  in  F,  supported  by  Tímpanaro  (Nuovi  contributi  [Bologna 
19943,382),  rather  than  the  iMo/I  Harvard  text. 
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"that  Varro  tracked  the  noun  ara  back  to  an  older  form  asa,  which  he  then  identitied 
with  the  noun  educated  peo  pie  of  his  own  tíme  spelied  as  ansa."2"  Some  commen 
tator  faced  with  explaining  Vergü's  «ras  (enere  (Aen.  iv.  219  and  vi.  124)  was  pUützled  by 
Holding  an.  altar,  and  could  not  resis  t  Varros  etymological  speculations,  Somethingls 
seriously  wrong  with  Macrobius  s  irrelevant  rhetorical  queslion  about  Holding  vases 
( vasa)  by  their  handles  (ansis).  üid  he  (or  a  source)  perhaps  misread  "ansis  eas  a”  p&. 
served  in  the  DS  note  as  “ansis  vasa”?  Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  dear  that 
Macrobius  cannot  have  had  a  text  of  Varro  in  front  of  him.  He  knew  no  more  than  a 
garbled  quotation  he  had  found  in  some  antiquary  or  Vergil  commen tary.  The  archaic 
adverb  multifariam  (“in  many  places”),  affected  by  second-century  antiquarians,  isa 
pointer:  twice  in  Pronto  and  Apuleius,  and  iive  times  in  Gellius. 

As  usual,  Macrobius  s  discussion  ís  supposed  to  illustrate  Vergils  “profound  erudi- 
tion."  Many  of  these  illustrations  are  far-fetched,  but  this  one  is  positively  misguided, 
If  he  had  been  able  to  consult  Pease  on  Aen.  iv.  219  instead  of  Donatus,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  there  is  nothing  remotely  learned  about  ten  ere  aras,  and  certainlyno 
allusion  to  Varros  handles.  At  all  periods  it  was  standard  Román  practica  to  touch  an 
altar  when  praying  or  taking  an  oath,  the  usual  formula  being  tangere,  contingere,  or 
tenerc  aram.2"  This  is  one  of  many  hints  that  Macrobius’s  knowledge  of  pagan  ritual 
owes  more  to  antiquarians  and  Vergil  commentators  than  living  practice. 

In  the  light  of  this  example,  we  may  assume  that  the  other  three  citations  that  con¬ 
cern  Vergil  were  likewise  found  in  Vergil  commentaries,  not  an  original  text  of  Varro.  In 
all  three  cases  Macrobius’s  purpose  was  the  same  as  the  commentators',  to  explain 
Vergil.  As  for  the  three  citations  from  Bk  i,  a  long  chapter  on  the  Román  calendar  (Sat. 
i.  3)  cites  Varro  by  ñame  four  times.  Every  word  is  copied  from  a  long  chapter  in  Gellius 
(íii.  2),  right  down  to  formulas  like  idem  Varro  in  eodem  libro  scripsit.  In  the  course  of 
this  chapter  Macrobius  claims  that  “1  have  also  (quoque)  read  that  Q.  Mucius . . .  used  to 
say,”  where  the  “also”  niight  seem  to  imply  an  additional  so  urce.  In  fact,  this  too  comes 
from  Gellius,  even  down  to  the  "also."  The  ultímate  source  of  much  of  the  calendxical 
material  in  Bk  i  is  no  doubt  Varro,  the  impor lance  ofwhose  work  in  this  area  has  been 
brilliantly  put  in  context  by  Denis  Feeney.2H  But  the  many  often  cióse  parallels  bet- 
ween  Censorinus,  Solinus,  and  Macrobius  rnake  it  clear  that  Macrobius’s  direct  source 
must  have  been  some  later  compilation,  according  to  Wissowa  Suetonius’s  lost  On  the 
Román  Year,  according  to  Mastandrea  Cornelius  Labeo’s  Fasti."* 

Cornelius  Labeo  makes  another  appearance  in  a  complex  of  antiquarian  notes  on 
the  origin  of  the  Penates,  where  there  are  cióse  parallels  not  only  with  DS  and  Servius, 
but  with  Arnobius,  who  wrote  in  the  first  decade  of  the  fourth  century:2'7 


133.  Jocclyn  1981, 108-9,  philological  parallels. 

134.  A  Urge  number  ofsxamples  are  cited  by  Pease  on  Aen.  iv.  219;  aee  too  Scheid  1990, 521-25, 

235.  Feeney  2007, 358-59  (index  s.v.  Varro). 

236.  Flamant  1977, 294-97;  Mastandrea  1979, 14-734-  The  tille  of  Suetonius  s  book  is  knourn  from  his  Suda 
entry. 

237.  Simmons  1995, 47-93;  Horzog  and  Sehinidt  5  $  569. 1. 


Macrobias,  Sat.  íii.  4: 

1 )  Nigidius . . .  De  dis  libro 
nono  décimo  requirit  num 
j,  penates  sint  Troianorum 
Apollo  et  Neptunus,  qui 
muros  eis  fecisse 
dicuntur...  Cornelius 
quoque  Labeo  de  dis 
Penatibus  eadem 
existimat  (6). 
i)  Varro  Human arum 
secundo  Dardanuni  refert 
déos  Penates  ex  Samothrace 
in  Phrygiam,  et  Acneam 
exPhrygia  in  Italiam 
detulisse  (7). 

3)  Sed  qui  diligentius 
eruunt  veritatem,  Penates 
esse  dixerunt  per  quos 
penitus  spiramus,  per  quos 
habemus  corpus,  per 
quod  rationem  anirni 
possidemus;  esse  autem 
niedium  aethera  lovem, 
Iunonem  vero  imum  aera 
cum  térra,  et  Minervam 
summum  aetheris 
cacumen.(8) 

4)  Cassius  vero  Hemina 
dlxát  Samothracas  déos 
eosdemque  Romanorum 
Penates  proprie  dici  Qeoík; 
pcyóAoug,  8cov<;  xpijoroúj, 

9eoúq  Suvaroúí  (8) 

5)  Eodem  nomine 
appellavit  et  Vestam,  quam 
de  numero  Penatium  aut 
certe  comitem  eorum  esse 
manifestuni  est,  adeo  utet 
cónsules  et  praetores  seu 
dictatores,  cum  adeunt 
magistratum,  Lavinii  rem 
divinam  faciant  Penatibus 
pariter  et  Vestae  (11). 


DS  Oliven,  i. 378; 

Allí,  ul  Nigidius  et  Labeo, 
déos  Penates  Aeneae 
Neptunum  et  Apollinem 
tradunt. 


DS  on  Aen.  üi.  148:  Varro 
sane  Rerum  humanarum 
secundo . . .  hos  déos 
Dardanum  ex  Samothraca 
in  Phrygiam,  Aeneam  vero 
in  Italiam  ex  Phrygia 
transtulisse  ¡dem  Varro 
testatur. 

DS  on  Aen.  ii.  29 61  Nonnullí 
lamen  Penates  esse  dixerunt 
per  quos  penitus  spiramus 
et  corpus  habemus  et  animi 
radones  possidemus;  eos 
autem  esse  lovem  aetherem 
médium,  Iunonem  imum 
aera  cum  térra,  summum 
aetheris  cacumen  Minervam. 


DS  on  Aen.  i.  378:  Alii  autem, 
ut  Cassius  Hemina,  dicunt 
déos  Penates  ex  Samothraca 
appellatos  0£oú<;  peyálou^, 
9eoü$  Swaroi(¡,  fieoii? 
ypqcrroú^. 

DS  on  Aen.  ¡i.  296;  Hic  ergo 
quaerkur  utrum  Vesta  et  iam 
de  numero  Penatium  sít,  an 
comes  eorum  accipiatur, 
quod  cum  cónsules  et 
praetores  sive  dictatores 
abeunt  magistratu,  Lavini 
sacra  Penatibus  simul  et 
Vestae  faciunt. 


Amobius  íii.  40: 
Nigidius  Penates  déos 
Neptunum  esse  aique 
Apollinem  prodidit, 
qui  quondam  muris 
immortalibus  llium 
condicione  adiuncta 
dnxerunt. 


Nec  defueruru  qui 
seriberent  lovem, 
Iunonem  ac  Minervam 
déos  Penates  ex  istere, 
sine  quibus  vivere  ac 
sapere  nequeamus  et 
qui  pe  nitus  nos  regañí 
ratione,  calore  ut 
spiritu. 
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ó)  Serv.  on  Aen.  iii.  168:  ad  Arnob.  ii,  62:  quod 

ritum  referri,  de  quo  dicit  Etruria  libris  ín 

Labeo  ir»  libris  qui  Achemnticis 

appellantur  De  diis  pollicetur,  certorum 

animalibus:  in  quibus  ait  animalium  sanguine 

esse  quaedam  sacra  quibus  numinibus  certis  dato 

animae  humanae  vertantur  divinas  animas  ñcri  et 

in  déos,  qui  appellantur  ab  legibus  mortalitatis 

animales,  quod  de  animis  educi. 

liant.  hi  autem  sunt  dii 
Penates  et  viales. 

Tile  parallels  ¡n  language,  substance,  and  source  citations  between  Macrobius  and  the 
DS  notes  unmistakably  point  to  a  common  source.  This  common  source  already 
íncluded  the  sharcd  citations  of  Varro,  Nigidius  Figulus,  and  Cassius  Hemina  (that 
Macrobius  and  DS  carne  by  them  independently  is  excluded  by  the  idéntica!  formula- 
tion  of  the  opinions  ascribed  to  them). 

Tire  second-century  b.c.  Cassius  Hemina  was  presumably  cited  by  Varro  or  (more 
probably)  Nigidius,  but  Varro  and  Nigidius  were  contemporaries,  urüikely  to  have  cited 
each  other ’s  views  at  length.  The  tditale  "Varro  et  Labeo”  suggests  that  the  Varronian 
material  atany  rato  was  found  ready  quoted  in  Labeo.2™  Arnobius  does  not  cite  lús  source, 
but  the  Servían  note  on  Aen.  iii.  168,  which  parallels  Arnobius  ii.  62,  explidtly  cites  Labeo's 
De  diis  animalibus.1™  Not  the  leaststriking  detail  is  the  fact  that  all  three  texts  cited  under 
number  3  ascríbe  the  identification  with  Júpiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  to  an  ostentatiously 
unnamed  water.240  As  Mastandrea  saw,  this  is  a  more  telling  painter  to  a  common  source 
than  if  they  had  merely  named  the  same  authority.  It  is  improbable  that  all  three  should 
have  decided  independently  to  cite  this  one  piece  of  information  anonymously.  Evidently, 
their  common  source  failed  to  ñame  his  authority  for  this  point. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  that  in  cases  like  this  we  are  not  talking  about  literary 
allusion  or  embellishment.  Macrobius  is  not  simply  giving  his  prose  a  pleasing  archaic 
Havor.  He  purports  to  be  quoting  Varro  to  support  an  argument.  And  yet  he  had  no 
hrsthand  knowledge  of  either  side  in  the  debate.  Ñor  was  it  Augustine  he  was-  arguing 
with,  but  Nigidius  Rgulus  and  Cassius  Hemina.  He  did  not  even  réstate  the  argument 
in  his  own  words.  As  the  exact  verbal  correspondences  with  the  Vergil  scholia  so  elo- 
quently  demónstrate,  he  was  contení  to  copy  verbatim  the  exact  formulation  ofsome 
anonymous  intermediary.  If  questioned  on  any  point,  he  could  never  have  offered  any 
further  argument.  The  proof  he  offered  in  his  text  was  already  an  excerpt  when  he 
found  it.  He  could  not  (as  Augustine  could)  have  reconsiderad  any  given  passage  of 
Varro  in  context  and  reformulated  his  argument  to  take  account  of  objections.  More 

238.  Not  that  we  are  enlitled  to  assume  that  Labeo  himselíread  both  at  iirsthand. 

239.  Arnob.  Adir.  nat.  ii.  02,  with  Mastandrea  1979, 95, 126  -1?,  130-33. 

140.  nec  defuerunt  ¡¡ni  sertberent  (Arnobius),  t¡ui  diltgntUui  eruunt  verilatem . . .  dixerunt  (Macrobius),  11011- 
nulli  thxerutil  (Scrvius). 
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important,  he  could  not  have  offered  any  sort  ofinformed  rebuttal  ofany  of  Augustine's 
anti-Varronian  arguments  because  he  had  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  passages  on 
which  Augustine  had  based  those  arguments. 

Macrobius  may  have  consulted  Labeo  at  firsthand,  but  when  (as  here)  discussing 
specific  passages  of  Vergil,  his  direct  source  is  more  likely  to  have  been  excerpts  quoted 
by  Donatus.  This  is  a  passage  where  his  knowledge  of  Varro  was  at  best  thirdhand.  At 
gome  level  Macrobius  must  have  known  that  the  majority  of  Donatus’s  notes  were  no 
more  than  abridged  summaries  of  earlier  sources  whose  very  ñames  had  been  sup- 
pressed.  He  must  have  known  but  was  simply  not  bothered  that  Varro's  views  were 
unlikely  to  be  íully  and  fairly  rellected  in  the  final  potted  summary  he  copied  so  trust- 
ingly  word  forword.  As  for  Servius,he  omitted  almostall  these  references  to  the  Penates. 
All  citations  but  one  in  the  middle  column  above  are  DS  additions  to  Servius.211 

TWo  final  observaáons.  First,  none  of  these  texts  reveal  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
role  of  the  Penates  in  living  fourth-century  cult.  All  are  antiquarian  speculations  about 
their  origin  and  identity.  Second,  the  speculations  are  provoked  (as  so  often)  by  the 
commentator's  need  to  explain  the  role  of  the  Penates  in  Vergil,  especiaily  their  dream 
specch  to  Aeneas  in  Aen.  iii.  147-74,  nicely  illustrated  in  one  of  the  miniatures  of  the 
(more  or  less  contemporary)  Vatican  Vergil,  where  they  are  shown  veiled  justas  Vergil 
describes  them  (line  174).242 

No  less  telling  is  a  passage  later  in  the  book  (i.  15.  21):  "Varro  relates  that  Verrius 
Flaccus,  an  expert  on  pontifical  law,  used  to  say."  Verrius  Flaccus,  of  course,  wrote  later 
than  (and  drew  heavily  on)  Varro.2,13  Some  have  tried  to  save  Macrobius's  credit  by 
supposing  that  the  ñame  cited  was  not  Verrius  but  Veranius,  a  well-known  authority 
on  pontifical  law,244  who  is  then  further  identiiied  with  an  archaizing  writer  called 
Veranius  Flaccus  mentioned  by  Suetonius.24*  But  the  pontifical  writer  is  always  cited 
as  just  Veranius,  ñor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  wrote  eady  enough  to  be  cited  by  Varro 
(though  he  is  frequently  cited  by  Verrius  Flaccus).246  Macrobios  no  doubt  misread  a 
passage  in  his  source  that  cited  both  texts,  like  (e.g.)  alii,  sicut  Varro  et  Verrius,  ín  the 
DS  note  on  Aen.  xi.  143.  Having  never  (in  all  probability)  seen  a  complete,  original  text 
of  either  Varro  or  Verrius  Flaccus,  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  which  wrote  first  and 
guessed  wrong.  Servius  cites  Verrius  once  only,  and  DS  only  twice  more  (one  of  them 
the  note  on  xi.  143  just  quoted). 

Servius  too  is  regularly  cited  as  a  pagan  of  the  age  who  looked  to  Varro  as  a  reli- 
gious  authority.247  It  is  true  that  there  are  87  Varro  citations  in  Servius  and  101  in  D S.2,! 
But  of  these  87  citations,  only  4  are  to  theAntiquitates  rerum  divinarían  (with  a  further 


241.  To  the  DS  citations  the  notes  on  Aen.  11. 325  and  iii.  n  should  be  added. 

242.  See  now  Horsfalls  detailed  commentary  on  the  passage. 

243.  Münier  1897, 299-307;  M.-K.  Lhommé  in  F.  Glinister  et  al.  1007, 33-47. 

244.  Rawson  1985, 93, 303;  Lindersld  1986,  n8d. 

245.  PIR  V.  264, 267;  Funaioli,  Gramm.  Rom.  Frag.  (1907),  419-35;  Syme,  Román  Papen  1  (1979),  333. 
24,5.  To  judge  from  the  numerous  citations  of  Veranius  in  Festus,  iargely  based  on  Verrius  Flaccus. 

247.  Burns  xoo«,  37-64  at  43,  +9-50. 

248.  Figures  from  Lloyd  1961, 309. 
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7  in  DS).  Ibis  hardly  suggests  that  he  looked  to  Varro  specificaUy  as  a  religj0Us 
authority,  rather  than  just  as  the  inevitable  source  for  a  wide  variety  of  anhquarian 
Information,  in  keepíng  with  his  reputation  as  the  great  Román  polymath.  Indeed  in 
one  note,  in  astatement  more  frank  than  anything  in  Augustine  himself,  Servius  refers 
to  Varro  as  “everywhere  attacking  religión"  (ubique  cxpugnator  religionis).  Three  other 
notes  cite  Varro  for  rationalistic  explanations  of  mythical  stories.257 

Not  that  he  got  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  eighty-seven  quotations  from  a  first- 
hand  consultation  ofa  text  of  Varro.  In  sevcral  cases  he  can  be  shown  to  have  drawn  on 
the  same  intermediary  as  Macrobius,  sometimes  demonstrably  Donatus.  OnAen.  vii 
563  Serví  us  cites  Varro  for  a  list  of  voícanic  pools  like  Lake  Amsanctus,  addlng  "whence 
Donatus."  Others  are  that  always  suspicious  phenomenon,  double  citations  (sed  Varro 
et  Ateius,  secundum  Varronem  et  Cassium ).2SU 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  Augustine  turned  to  Varro  was  (I  suggest)  pretísely 
that  tiobüdy  was  actually  reading  him  anymore.  He  was  no  longer  a  text  that  people 
read  but  an  authority  they  ci ted,  almost  always  (as  Augustine,  an  experienced  reader 
of  texis,  could  easily  see)  at  second-  or  thirdhand.  Of  his  more  than  seventy  works 
in  more  than  six  hundred  volumes,  only  one  has  survived  complete.251  Nonius 
Marcellus',  who  preserves  almost  all  of  the  six  hundred  surviving  fragments  of 
Vanos  Menippean  Catires,  might  seem  an  exceptíon.  At  least  one  copy  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  work  must  have  survived  into  the  fourth  century,252  but  even  so  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  Nonius  read  them.  He  quotes  them,  a  line  or  so  at  a  time,  for  details  of 
morphology  or  vocabulary.  What  mattered  was  Varro  s  authority,  usually  as  reported 
in  sorae  later  work,  on  whether  this  or  that  noun  was  masculine  or  feminine,  or 
made  its  genitive  in  this  way  or  that.155  In  a  word,  what  mattered  was  auctoritas 
l 'arrotas,  a  formula  we  encounter  constantly  in  the  grammarians.25'1  It  was  enough 
that  Varro  was  known  to  have  said  this  rather  than  that.  Macrobius  and  Servius  con- 
stantly  appeal  to  Varro,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  but  obviously  it  was  his  authority  in 
religious  afl'airs  that  worried  Augustine.  He  knew  the  Vergil  commentators  inti- 
mately  (citing  Asper,  Cornutus,  and  Donatus  by  ñame),  and  must  have  bcen  dis- 
turbed  at  how  often  Varro  was  invoked  to  explain  some  cult  detail  in  Vergil  Por 
educated  Romans,  the  combined  authority  of  Vergil  and  Varro  was  irresistible. 
Augustines  brainwave  was  to  sit  down  and  actually  read  this  great  authority  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  show  those  who  appealed  to  him  so  trustingly,  whether  pagans 
or  Christians,  what  laughable  nonsense  it  was. 

149.  Sera  on  Aen.  xi.  787;  Sera,  on  Aen,  i.  53;  iii.  378;  v.  824,-  jocelyn  1982, 131. 

150.  Sera.  on  Aen.  v.  45  and  DS  on  xii.  603;  for  double  citations,  Cameron  2004, 94,  112,  132, 144,330-33. 
231.  Hie  Res  rusticae  in  tliree  books  (in  a  Corpus  of  works  on  agriculture);  and  six  books  of  the  twenty- 

íive-book  De  lingua  Latina. 

132.  Thrce  volumes,  according  lo  Lindsay  1901. 

253.  L.  Hadot  2005  has  shown  that  late  antique  writers  did  not  draw  on  Varros  Jost  Disciplmarum  libri  for 

the  cyde  of  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arts. 

254.  Barabino  2008,293-303. 
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If  it  had  really  been  the  purpose  of  either  Servius  or  Macrobius  to  “reaffirrn”  pagan 
culture  against  Augustine's  "wholesale  denigration,"255  then  it  would be  extraordinary 
if  they  had  been  contení  to  do  no  more  than  repeat  second-  or  thirdhand  citations  of 
Varro  found  in  Gellius  or  earlier  Vergil  commentators.  No  one  who  had  read  even  the 
first  five  books  of  the  City  of  God  could  have  failed  to  see  the  centrality  of  Varro  in 
Augustines attackon paganism.  Christian  readers  were Hkely  to applaud  the  skill with 
which  he  exposed  the  foily  and  falsity  of  paganism  on  the  basis  of  informatior.  sup- 
plied  by  its  leading  authority.  Pagan  readers  must  have  been  indignant  at  the  way  he 
treated  Varros  "leamed  reconstruction  ofearly Román  religión"256  asifitwas  thebible 
ofeontemporary  paganism. 

Hiere  are  two  topics  Augustine  comes  back  to  again  and  again.  First,  the  religious 
significance  of  theatrical  games  (Conclusión);  and  second,  the  hundreds  of  so-called 
minor  gods,  deities  with  single  functions.257  Here  is  a  typical  passage,  on  the  see ni- 
jjjgly  innumerable  deities  responsible  for  crops: 

They  set  Proserpina  over  the  germinating  seeds;  the  god  Nodotus  over  the 
joints  and  nodes  of  the  stems;  and  the  goddess  Volutina  over  the  sheaths 
( involumenta )  of  the  ears.  When  the  sheaths  open  ( patescunt ),  the  goddess 
Patelana  takes  charge  of  them,  so  that  the  ears  might  emerge.  When  the  wheat 
stood  level  in  the  field,  with  new  ears,  this  was  attributed  to  the  goddess 
Hostilina,  so  called  because  the  ancients  used  the  verb  hastire  to  mean  “make 
level.”  When  the  crops  were  in  Üower,  the  goddess  Flora  presided;  when  they 
were  milky  (lactescentibus),  the  god  Lacturnus;  when  they  ripened  (matures- 
centibus ),  the  goddess  Matuta;  and  when  the  weeds  were  cleared — that  is 
removed  (runcantur)  from  the  field — the  goddess  Runcina.  (iv.  8) 

Augustine  took  especial  pleasure  in  making  fun  of  the  three  deities  who  presided  over 
doorways:  Forculus  for  the  door  itself  (/ores),  Cardea  for  the  hinges  (cardines),  and 
Limentinus  for  the  threshhold  (limen),  sarcastically  adding  that  we  only  need  one 
human  doorkeeper.  Augustine  re  turned  to  these  topics  so  often  not  just  because  they 
were  so  easy  to  ridicule,  but  because  they  were  irrefutably  documented  in  Varro. 

Any  pagan  serious  enough  about  the  oíd  cults  to  think  of  defending  them  against 
Augustines  ridicule  would  have  needed  to  begin  by  looking  at  what  Varro  actually 
said.  He  could  then  have  pointed  out  that  neither  ludí  ñor  “minor"  gods  played  the 
central  part  Augustine  by  implication  assigned  them  in  contemporary  paganism. 
Macrobius  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  is  nothing  defensive  in  his  dozen  or  so  ref¬ 
erentes  to  ludí.  For  exaraple,  his  discussion  of  the  ¡udi  Apollinares  símply  reveáis  his 
usual  antiquarian  preoccupation  (were  they  founded  to  commemorate  a  victory,  or, 

235.  Barnes  19821 80. 

236.  Hagendalil  1967,  608. 

137.  See  now  Perligii  1004. 
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as  some  annalists  say,  to  appease  the  god  of  heat?).2'8  As  for  the  "minor”  gods,  not 
word  about  Vblutina,  Patelana,  Hostilina,  Forculus,  Cardea,  and  company,  But  he 
does  ñame  three  “minor”  deities  Augustine  happens  not  to  mention,  Anteverla  and 
Postvorta,  “worshipped  at  Home  as  deities  most  fittingly  associated  with  divination* 
(i.  7.  20),  and  Angeronia,  the  goddess  of  secrecy,  represented  with  a  finger  on  her 
sealed  mouth.  Macrobius’s  interese  is  predictably  antiquarian:  how  did  she  come  by 
her  ñame  and  what  did  it  mean?  Did  she  banish  anxiety  (angores,  so  Yerrius  Flaccus) ? 
Or  did  she,  ifduly  propitiated,  deliver  people  from  quinsy  (angina,  sojulius  Modestus)  ? 
Or  was  she,  “as  some  say,”  the  guardián  of  Romes  secret  name?2y) 

On  this  subject  we  have  an  interesting  note  by  Servios  on  Vergii's  invocatíon.  of  all 
the  deities  responsible  for  agriculture  (dique  deaeque  omites,  studium  quibus  urva  tuen, 
Geo.  i.  21),  among  those  named  according  to  their  functions  including  Stenculinius  d 
stercoratione  (dung).  Commenting  on  the  view  that  Saturnus  was  the  father  of  Picus 
Augustine  reports  that  Picus’s  father  was  in  fact  Sterces  or  Stercutius,  the  man  who 
discovered  the  valué  of  manure  ( stercus).iM  Much  earlier,  writing  to  a  pagan  grani- 
maticus  ¡n  390,  Augustine  had  already  made  fun  of  S:ercutius  and  Cloacina  (the  sewer 
goddess).  He  may  have  been  recalling  one  of  three  passages  in  his  fellow  countryman 
Tertullian  inocking  Sterculus  as  one  of  the  gods  who  made  Rome  great.261  Prudentius 
too  ridicules  senators  who  worship  Sterculus  (Per.  ii.  449-51).  A  defensíve  pagan 
would  have  been  weU  advised  quiedy  to  drop  the  god  of  manure. 

In  short,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  either  Servius  or  Macrobius  liad 
any  thought  of  defending  the  oíd  gods  and  their  rites  against  Augustine’s  mockery,  A 
more  specifíc  illustration  is  the  fact  that  very  few  of  Augustínes  quotations  lind  any 
parallel  in  Servius  or  Macrobius.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  indication  that  either  of 
them  was  interested  in  discussing  any  of  his  (often  unfair  and  misleading)  ai  guments 
based  on  Varro.  Complete  texts  of  long  works  like  Varro's  Antiquitaies  cannot  have 
been  easy  to  come  by  in  the  áíth  century.  But  if  Augustine  managed  to  get  hold  of  one 
in  remóte  Hippo  Regius,  Macrobius  too  could  surely  have  done  so  if  he  had  really 
looked,  whether  in  Rome  itself  or  in  one  of  the  libraries  kept  in  the  suburban  villas  of 
the  oíd  aristocracy,  perhaps  still  in  roll  form  (it  is  unlikely  that  much  of  Varro  was  ever 
transferred  to  codexes). 

What  does  it  mean  that  Macrobius  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  track  down  and 
actually  read  a  work  that  had  always  been  an  important  resource  for  any  serious 


158.  Sat.  1. 17. 26-17  (die  subject  ofthe  chapteras.i  whole  is  the  identilkation  of  Apollo  as  the  sun). 

159.  Macr.  ¿ai,  i,  to.  7-9;  m.  9-  4;  Aug,  CD  iv.  8, 11;  for  what  is  knuwn  about  Angeronia,  Latre  1960, 141. 

160.  Ihc  DS  addition  oifers  a  supplement  irom  the  second-century  pontifical  writer  Fabius  Pictor  (On 
whom  see  Hcrzog  and  Schrmdt  1, 368):  Fabius  Pktor  has  daos  enumerat,  1 fu  os  invocat  flamen  sacruat 
Cereale  facían  Telluri  et  Cereri:  Vermclortm,  Reparatorem,  ¡nporcitorem,  Insitorem,  Obaratorem, 
Occatarem,  Sarritorem,  Subrununatorem,  Messaran,  Cmiveclcrem,  Cmiditarem,  PlomiCorein. 

i6í.  Quid  Slercu<lus>  meruit  ad  liivmitatcm  (A<í  na!,  ii.  9. 10);  lúmíruin  Sterculus.. , pro<vexi!>  hoc  únpe- 
ritnn  ( Ad  nat,  ii,  17. 3;  cf.  Apal.  15, 3). 
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goman  antiquarian,  and  had  now  been  transformed  by  Augustine  into  a  central  text 
¡n  the  battle  against  paganism?  Apparently,  Varro  meant  no  more  to  him  than  the 
scores  of  other  Republican  writers  he  so  lovingly  excerpted.  Since  Varro  wrote  so 
tnuch,  he  quotes  him  more  often  than  most  (forty-three  times  from  various  works, 
including  the  Menippecm  Satires),  but  not  as  often  as  Ennitis  (fifty-five  times),  and  not 
much  more  often  than  Lucretius  (forty-one  times).  “Since  our  generation  has  deser  Jred 
Pnnius  and  all  the  oíd  books,  we  are  ignorant  of  much  that  would  be  clear  to  us  if  we 
were  more  used  to  reading  the  oíd  authors  ”Z6Z  That  was  Macrobius’s  faith,  rather  than 
eitherpaganism  or  Christianity.  For  all  the  passion  he  professes  for  archaic  writers,  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  make  him  search  out  original  texts  and  actually  read  them. 
If  he  really  read  Enmus  and  Lucilius,  and  actively  preferred  them  to  the  poets  of  t  he 
imperial  age,  that  would  be  one  thing.  Who  is  to  say  he  was  not  entitled  to  sudh  a 
preierence?  But  he  did  not  read  them.  He  was  content  to  savor  his  oíd  Román  writers 
in  the  form  of  ready- excerpted  quotations  in  antiquarians  like  Geilius,  Sammonicus, 
and  the  Vergil  commcntators.  Remarkably  enough,  he  apparently  saw  no  reason  to 
treat  Varro  any  diiferently  from  all  the  other  texts  he  was  content  to  cite  at  thírd-  or 
tourthhand. 

No  less  instructíve  in  a  different  way  again  is  the  long  chapter  on  Janus  and 
Saturnus  (Sat.  i.  7).  According  to  Macrobius,  Janus  was  originally  a  king  of  Itaiy,  and 
the  story  that  he  had  two  faces  and  so  could  see  both  behind  and  before  him  is 
"undoubtedly  a  reference  to  the  foresight  and  shrewdness  of  the  king’  (i.  7.  20).  At 
some  point  Saturnus  arrived,  by  ship,  and,  after  leaming  from  him  the  art  of  hm- 
bandry,  Janus rewarded  Saturnus  by  sharing  the  kingdom  with  him.  When  Saturnus 
died  Janus  devised  religious  honors  for  him  (21-24).  This  is  puré  euhemerism..  In 
earlier  centuries  a  number  of  pagans  had  been  attracted  by  the  idea  that  (at  leas! 
some)  gods  were  originally  just  outstanding  men  delfied  by  a  grateful  posterity. 
Since  pagans  often  celebrated  the  birth  of  their  gods  (and  especially  the  places 
where  tbey  were  born),  euhemerism  was  not  as  subversive  of  traditional  cults  as 
might  at  first  appear.  The  Román  ruler  cuit  embraced  the  idea.  But  from  the  second 
century  on  Christians  sieíed  on  euhemerism  as  a  neat  way  of  attacking  pagans 
through  one  of  their  own.  We  know  as  much  as  we  do  about  the  lost  book  of 
Euhemerus  himselfbecause  Lactantius  chose  to  quote  Ennius's  Latín  translation  at 
some  length.243  Lactantius  even  included  the  same  detail  as  Macrobius  of  Saturnus 
arriving  in  ltaly  by  boat.244 

This  euhemeristic  approach  is  also  a  conspicuous  feature  of  another  late  Román 
antiquarian  work  already  mentioned  in  passing,  the  Origo  geniis  Romanae.  The  Origc 

2C2.  Sat.  vi.  9. 9;  cf.  too  Sat.  iii.  14. 2:  Vetustas  quidan  nobis  setnper,  si  sapimus,  adornada  est. 
i«3.  Hiat  Lactantius  otfers  dírect  quotations  as  weü  as  paraphrase  was  shown  by  üiughton  and  Praenkel 
1951#  35-56;  Courtncy  1999, 27-39;  Ogilvie  1978, 55-57- 
264.  Lact  i.  13. 7,  though  citing  O  vid  (Fasti  i.  139-40)  for  the  boat. 
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gives  a  brief  but  heavily  annotated  account  of  the  history  of  pre-Romulan  ItaXy,  w¡th 
special  reference  to  places  and  customs  that  were  later  to  play  a  part  in  the  story  Qf 
Rome.  The  euhemerism  is  taken  even  further  here,  with  not  only  Janus  and  Saturnus 
but  Picus  and  Faunus  too  represen ted  as  mortal  kings  of  Italy.  Despite  its  brevity 
(twenty  Teubner  pages),  the  unknown  writer  cites  more  than  thirty  named  sources 
some  of  them  many  times.  There  are  references  to  oracles,  sacriiice,  Penates,  and  the 
origin  of  festivals  such  as  the  Lupercalia,  and  among  the  texts  cited  are  the  Anuales 
pontijicum  and  Pontijicnlium  libri.  Beyond  question  it  is  a  pagan  work.  But  its  paganism 
shouid  not  be  overstated.  While  offering,  like  the  two  atherparts  of  the  tripartito  cor- 
pus  it  opens  (De  viró  iüustribus  and  Víctor  s  Cacsares),  an  account  of  Román  history 
from  Janus  to  Constan tius  II  that  ignores  Christianity,  there  is  nothingeitherpolem- 
ical  or  even  defensivo  about  the  Origo.  Nothing  suggests  that  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide  a  pagan  counterpart  to  Christian  accounts.  Momigliano  nicely  described  it  as  Ha 
pamphlet  in  which  the  origins  of  Rome  were  presented  in  an  enlightened  euhemer- 
istic  íaslñon  with  a  wealth  of  references  to  the  fashíonable  archaic  writers:  the  vei-y 
tliing  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  Macrobius"26*  The  latest  of  the  thirty  different  sources  citcd 
is  Verrius  Flaccus.  Such  a  profusión  of  such  anden  t  citations  in  so  brief  and  elementary 
a  work  has  naturaliy  aroused  disquiet.  Earlier  suspicions  of  íorgery  are  now  generally 
discredited,  but  current  insistence  on  the  authenticity  of  the  citations  is  no  less  sim 
plistic.  Like  so  many  of  the  similar  antiquarian  citations  in  Macrobius,  they  were  ¡ust 
copied,  unverified,  from  the  latest  in  a  seríes  of  earlier  and  more  scholarly  works.  Like 
Macrobius,  the  writer  had  never  seen  an  actual  copy  of  any  of  the  venerable  texts  he 
nonetheless  cherished.266 

It  would  have  been  a  bad  mistake  for  any  pagan  apologist  to  present  a  euhemeristic 
account  of  Janus,  Saturnus,  Picus,  and  Faunus  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  historicalfact. 
So  why  do  Macrobius  and  the  Anonymus  do  just  this?  The  explanation  must  be  that 
they  were  simply  reproducing,  without  any  agenda  of  their  own,  what  we  know  to  have 
been  Varro’s  approach,  as  we  can  reconstruct  it  from  Augustine.267  Both  DS  and  Servius 
also  claim  that  Faunus  was  originaily  a  mortal,  with  a  DS  note  expiicitly  citing  Varro 268 
A  pagan  whose  goai  was  to  respond,  however  indirectly,  to  Augustine ’s  criticisms  would 
hardly  have  so  casually  conceded  so  central  a  point  in  contemporary  Christian  polemic 
Anonymus,  perhaps  writing  as  early  as  the  360 s,  may  simpiy  have  been  untamiiiar  with 
Christian  polemic,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Macrobius,  writing  in  the  430S,  was 
unaware  that  he  was  reproducing  the  same  line  of  attack  Augustine  had  employed 
against  those  very  same  Italian  gods,  expiicitly  citing  Varro.  In  so  doing  he  was,  perhaps 
unintentionally,  making  his  account  more  acceptable  to  Christian  readers. 


265.  Momigliano  1900,  158. 

166.  O11  the  !>ouree  citations,  Camerún  1004, 318-34;  ior  more  derail,  Simth  2005, 97- 136. 

267.  Aug.  CD  7. 4i  8. 5;  18. 15;  P.  I’raccaro,  Studi  Varroniam  (Padua  1907)1 181;  Rawson  «985, 245. 

268.  DS  on  Aen.  viii.  275  (citing  Varro);  DS  on  Aai.  x.  551;  Serv.  on  Aun.  x.  538. 
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So  we  conclude  witil  a  paradox.  While  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  for  certain 
whether  Macrobius  was  a  Christian,  that  is  a  secondary  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
nolonger  plausible  to  maintain  that  Macrobius  and  Servius  were  either  promoting  or 
licíencfing  paganism.  On  the  other  hand,  both  undoubtedly  represent  a  reading  of 
Vergü  more  interested  than  the  poet  himself  in  the  rituals  of  paganism.  This  is  not 
because  they  were  pagans  (though  Servius,  actually  less  obsessed  with  this  reading 
than  Macrobius,  probably  was),  but  because  this  was  the  way  everyone,  pagans  and 
Christians  alike,  had  been  reading  Vergil  for  centuries. 

While  there  may  still  have  been  a  few  elderiy  pagans  around  when  Macrobius 
wrote,  they  cannot  have  been  his  target  audience.  We  have  no  information  about 
early  readers  of  the  Saturnalia,  but  we  do  about  early  readers  of  the  Commentary. 
Symmachus  eos.  485  and  his  son-in-iaw  Boethius,  both  Christians.269  Since 
Macrobius  caxefully  selected  interlocutors  for  his  Saturnalia  with  sons  or  grandsons 
who  held  high  office  in  the  4aos-440S,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  here  too  his 
target  audience  was  members  of  the  Román  elite  of  his  own  day,  ali  almost  at  any 
rate  nominal  Christians.  Both  works  were  immensely  popular  in  the  Christian 
Middle  Ages.270 

Members  of  the  late  Román  elite  continued  to  devote  what  must  seem  eui  alto- 
gether  disproportionate  amount  of  their  time  to  Vergil,  at  many  different  le  veis.  The 
sortofthing  that  so  disturbed  the  older  Augustine  is  perfectiy  illustrated by  the  prac- 
tíce  of  the  young  Augustine.  After  his  conversión  in  September  386,  he  retired  to 
Cassiacum  to  study  philosophy  with  his  friend  Alypius,  his  brother  Navigius,  and  a 
fewdisciples.  At  one  point  they  broke  off  their  philosophical  discussions  to  devnte  an 
entire  week  to  "reviewing”  and  “discussing"  three  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  “listened" 
to  a  half-book  of  Vergil  before  dinner  every  day.271 

These  readings,  often  timed  to  condude  distinct  phases  of  argument  that  the 
group  were  engaged  in,  gave  shape  and  rhythm  to  the  days  at  Cassiacum. 
Vergil ’s  words  penetrated  into  many  aspeets  of  the  discussion  and  were  quoted 
sometimes  lightheartedly  and  playfully  and  sometimes  in  a  serious  sense. 

All  these  young men  had  already studied  Vergil  exhaustively  in  the  school  ofthe  gram- 
maticus,  and  then  again  from  a  different  point  of  viewwith  the  rhetorician.  All  of  them 


269.  For  Boethius  and  Macrobius,  Courcelle  1967, 116-24. 

270.  Kelly  1999. 

171.  Contra  Acad  i.  15;  ii.  10;  De  anime  i.  8.  26;  for  the  three  different  verbs,  p.  464.  Quetation  trom 
MacComiack  1998, 46,  with  ¡Ilustra tions. 
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considerad  themselves  Christians  of  some  sort,  and  yet  here  they  are 
returning  to  Vergil  in  their  philosophical  discussions.272 


«mstantly 


Vergil  long  continued  to  be  admired  for  his  learning.  It  might  have  seemed  inevi 
fable  that  the  emphasis  on  his  expertise  in  pagan  ritual  would  atrophy  and  disappear 
with  the  decline  ofpaganism,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  did  not.  Here  as  in  so  many  other 
areas  oflate  antique  literary  culture,  the  power  of  tradition  was  simply  too  strong,  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  devout  Christians  would  have  been  disturbed  to  come  acros$  a 
book  written  by  a  pruminent  imperial  official  as  late  as  the  430$  that  positively  reveled 
in  such  stufF.  Idealizaron  of  the  glorious  Román  past  (the  earlier  centuries  inevitably 
pagan)  was  one  thing.  We  have  seen  how  popular  the  early  books  of  Livy  were  at  this 
period.  But  it  was  quite  another  to  encourage  Christians  in  the  ñame  of  tradition  to 
spend  their  time  solemnly  learning  that  pagan  priests  were  forbidden  to  wear  linen, 
and  that  steers,  not  bulls,  were  sacriíiced  to  Júpiter.  Many  may  have  dismissed  the 
Saturnalia  as  harmless  antiquarianism.  But  more  serious  Christians  must  have  been 
horriiied,  ñor  would  they  have  been  reassured  to  discover  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian.  lndced,  they  might  have  refused  to  believe  that  a  man  with  such  interests 
really  was  a  Christian.  Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  Augustine  eventually  carne  to  dis- 


approve  so  strongly  of  the  poet  he  had  once  loved  so  deeply  was  that,  as  a  former  stu- 
dent  and  teacher  himself,271  he  knew  only  too  well  that,  for  Christians  no  less  than 
pagans,  the  Aeneid  remained  much  more  than  a  mythological  poem  about  the  founder 
of  Rome.  The  heady  aura  of  paganism  continued  to  linger  around  Vergil’s  poems  and 
(especialíy)  his  commentators  long  after  the  last  pagans  were  gone. 


172.  Cultivated  Christians  could  (of  course)  reconcile  their  laith  with  continuing  studyof  VergiJ  through 
an  allegoncd  reading  (tora  briefaccount,  MacCormack  1998, 2i-.n),an  approach  Augustine  himself 
seems  to  have  rejeeted  (Mostra  2007). 

173.  Augustine  "resta  toute  sa  vie  un  grammaínen Marrou  1938, 15, 
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THE  ANNALES  OF  NICOMACHUS 
FL AVIANUS  I 

i;  INTRODUCTION 

What  was  the  most  importan t  and  influendal  pagan  history  of  the  late  fourth-ccntury 
West?  In  the  view  of  many  scholars,  not  the  surviving  Res  gestae  of  Ammianus 
Marcelbnus,  but  the  lost  Amales  of  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  which  offered  (so  they 
claim)  a  full-scale  narrative  oflate  third-  and  fourth-century  history  from  the  pagan 
point  of  view.  According  to  some,  an  imperial  history  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Gradan  (383);  according  to  others  the  whole  of  Román  history,  from  the  Foundation 
oFRome  right  down  to  the  fall  of  the  usurper  Maximus  in  388.* 

Up  till  the  appcarance  ofBleckmann  199  v  Flavian's  Armales  was  littlemore  than  a 
shadowy  ñame  flitting  across  more  speculative  módem  accounts  of  the  pagan  reac- 
Üon,  and  a  source  postulated  for  supposedly  anti-Christian  allusions  in  more  fanciful 
writings  on  the  Historia  Augusta.  The  solid  and  lasting  contribution  of  Bleckmanns 
book  was  to  demónstrate  just  how  much  good  evidence  for  the  late  third  and  early 
fourth  centuries  survives  in  the  twelfth-century  history  of  the  Byzantine  monk 
Zonaras.  At  least  onc  lost  late  antique  source  needs  to  be  postulated  to  account  for  all 
this  material.  Unfortunately,  Bleckmann  was  persuaded  by  Paschoud  to  identify  this 
lost  source  as  Flavian.  This  changed  the  terms  of  the  debate.  Flavian’s  Aúnales  could 
now  be  seen  not  only  as  an  ideological  cornerstone  of  the  pagan  revival  but  also  as  a 
necessary  postúlate  to  explain  the  detailed  narrative  preserved  in  the  Byzantine  his- 
torical  tradition.  Until  recently  sceptics  have  been  in  the  majority,  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  such  fantasies.  But  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  energetic  advocacy  and 
brilliant  rhetoric  of  Frangois  Paschoud,  the  balance  between  sceptics  and  believers 
has  shiftcd.  “Despite  his  damnatio  memoriae  "  writes  Bleckmann,  “Flavian  remained  in 
senatorial  circles  the  historian  par  excellence,  historicus  disertissimusP  Here  is  the 
recent  verdict  of  a  French  criticó 

Today  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  exístence  and  importance  of  this 
source  for  late  antiquity.  It  is,  in  fact,  now  certain  that  it  exercised  enormous 


1.  For  the  various  suggested  termini,  Zecchioi  1993, 5'-í4¡  Festy  1997, 465-47^:  and  aooi, xvii-xx, 

2.  Critical  sumtnaryin  Paschoud  1994, 

3.  Bleckmann  1995, 83-99  at  94;  according  to  Paschoud  1994, 72,  ‘Cette  oeuvre  est  bien  attestée,' 

4.  Festy  1997, 465-66.  For  more  recent  statements,  Baldini  2005, 15-46. 
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infiuence,  not  only  on  Román  historiography  (the  Historia  Augusta,  Ammianiis 

Marcelünus,  the  Epitome  de  Caesaribus),  but  also  on  Greek  and  Byzaruine  his¬ 
tórica!  writing  (Eunapius-Zosimus,  Peter  the  Patrician,  Zonaras). 

There  is  indesd  such  a  consensus,  at  any  rate  among  European  scholars,  but  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  argument  that  counts,  not  the  number  of  believers. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that,  being  entirely  lost,  Flavian’s  history  has  to  be 
reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  surviving  works  it  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  |n 
a  lively  survey  of  "curren  tproblems  in  the  historiography  of  late  antiquity,"  Paschoud 
prodaimed  the  recovery  of  the  Armales  one  of  the  modern  triumphs  of  source  criti- 
cism  (Quelienforschung).  Paschoud  himseif  somewhat  disingenuously  attributes  dis- 
agreement  to  the  unpopuJarity  of  source  criti  cism,  accusing  his  critics  of  being 
unwilling  to  read  “austere  texts  in  Germán,  Italian  and  French”  (which  would  seem  to 
identify  by  ¡ts  absence  the  language  in  which  he  expected  to  encounter  opposition).' 
But  while  trendier  schoJars  are  índeed  nowadays  ímpatient  with  source  criticism 
Paschouds  three  raost  stubborn  critics  are  ail  seasoned  practitioners/  What  they  are 
impatient  with  is  bad  source  criticism.  Paschoud  has  recently  compared  himseif  to  an 
astronomer,  using  mathematical  calculations  to  discover  unknown  plañe  ts.7  Ibis 
grandiose  image  might  be  applied  to  the  Identification  of  the  so-called  Kaisergesch  ichte 
(KG)  or  Imperial  History,  whose  existente  was  inferred  from  the  remarkable  degree  of 
coincidence  in  contení,  structure,  and  verbal  formulation  (notably  shared  errors)  in 
the  surviving  works  of  Aurelius  Víctor,  Eutropius,  the  Historia  Augusta,  and  Epitome 
de  Caesaribus .*  But  for  the  method  used  to  “recover”  Flavian ’s  Amidlcs,  as trology  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  anaíogy. 

Paschoud  prodaimed  the  recovery  of  the  KG  and  Flavian  twin  triumphs  of  source 
criticism,  but  the  two  cases  are  very  difieren t.  In  the  Identification  of  the  KG,  hypo- 
thesis  aróse  directly  from  careful  analysis  of  evidente.  Although  we  do  not  even 
know  the  ñame  of  the  author,  the  scale,  date,  and  ¡nlluence  of  the  work  can  be  inferred 
with  some  precisión  from  the  evidence;  the  limited  selection  of  topics  in  its  deriva- 
tives  implies  that  the  KG  cannot  have  bcen  much  larger,  ñor  much  earlier  than  the 
earliest  of  those  derivatives.  In  the  case  ofFlavians  Anuales  hypothesis  carne  first  and 
evidence  was  cobbled  together  afterwards.  No  verbal  or  structural  parallels  and  no 
shared  errors.0 


$.  Paschoud  1998,  Si;  and  2001,  rviií. 

6.  Barnes  has  wrilten  exlensively  on  the  sources  of  the  HA;  C ameróos  Greek  Amhology  (1993)  is  m  Iarge 
part  an  cxercise  in  souree  criticism,  and  his  Greek  Mythography  (2004)  has  conjured  up  a  previously 
unsuspected  nujor  source  for  ancient  Vergil  commentaries;  and  what  could  be  more  "austere”  than 
Burgess  1999? 

?.  “in  the  way  aslronomcrs  determine  with  mathematical  precisión  the  existente  of  invisible  celestial 
bodies A/tí.  Tan  f.  10  ( 2002),  487,  reviewing  Baldim  2000. 

S.  For  brief discussio»  and  bibliography,  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  §  536,  and  further  below. 

9.  I  hope  this  answers  Paschouds claim  (aooóa, 339)  that  the  ohjection  aboul  the  lack  ofdirect  evidence 
for  Flavians  Armales  Yapplique  aussi  a  la  lettre  á  l’PKC." 
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The  most  recent  survey  of  late  Latín  historiography  again  gives  pride  of  place 
to  the  “recovery”  of  Flavian  s  Armales,  again  denouncing  sceptics  for  "refusing  to 
debate”10  But  it  is  not  easy  to  “debate”  mere  speculation.  It  should  have  been  enough 
topoint  out,  as  sceptics  repeatedly  have,"  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
Flavian  wrote  anything  remotely  resembling  the  workfathered  on  himby  the  Paschoud 
¿quipe.  1  had  originally  intended  to  devote  no  more  than  a  couple  ofparagraphs  to  the 
subject,  but  I  now  realize  that  such  restraint  would  merely  encourage  Flavian  fanciers, 
who  would  see  it  as  a  failure  to  find  valid  objections  to  an  established  consensus.  So  in 
view  of  the  difference  it  would  make  to  my  account  of  the  "pagan  reaction”  if  the 
gleckmann/ Paschoud  hypothesis  turned  out  to  be  true,  in  the  end  i  decided  to  dem¬ 
ónstrate  in  detail  why,  even  on  its  own  terms,  it  simply  does  not  work. 

2!  FLAVIAN  AND  THEODOSIUS 

What  do  we  actuaüy  know  about  Flavian’s  Armales ?  Let  us  be  frank.  Not  a  single 
word  survives.  Not  a  single  reference  in  any  literary  text  of  any  sort  or  date,  This  sup- 
posedly  so  important  and  influendal  work  is  known  from  just  two  epigraphic  dedica- 
tipns.  One  by  Iris  grandson,  Nicomachus  Dexter,  revealing  no  more  than  a  work  called 
Amales  dedicated  to  Theodosius;  the  other  from  the  base  to  the  statue  erected  in  the 
family  house  on  the  Caelian  Hill  by  his  grandson-in-law  Memmius  Symmachus  ca. 
402.  Both  the  superlative  and  the  literary  reference  in  the  much  quoted  phrase  históri¬ 
cas  disertissimus  viere  designed  to  balance  the  description  of  Memmius  s  father  as  orator 
disertissimus.  Sensible  people  don’t  take  seriously  extravagant  claims  by  family  mem- 
¡bers  on  funerary  monuments  in  prívate  houses.  There  is  also  an  indirect  allusionby  yet 
another  ldnsman:  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus  eos.  485  is  said  to  have  written  his 
own  history  “in  imitation  of  his  ancestors”  (parentes).  These  ancestors  included  Flavian, 
but,  once  again,  that  tells  us  no  more  than  that  a  history  ofsome  sort  existed.u 

Thus  the  entire  ty  of  our  knowledge  of  the  very  existence  ofFlavians  Armales  is 
confined  tomembers  ofhis  own  family!  We  have  no  idea  whetherit  was  a  large-scalc 
history  or  the  briefest  of  epitomes,  ñor  even  whether  it  dealt  with  the  empire  at  al! 
rather  than  the  Republic — or  some  other  period  or  subject  altogether.  Those  who 
raíse  this  last  objection  (notably  Barnes,  Burgess,  and  Cameron),  are  berated  for 
not  having  read  a  1985  paper  by  Schlumberger  that  is  supposed  to  have  proved  thaí 
it  covercd  the  empire.13  We  have  (of  course)  all  read  this  paper,  but  found  its 


10.  *Le  tort  des  adversaires . .  .est  d ’avoir  refusé  le  débat,”  Raiti  2003, 114. 

11.  See  the  brief  refurations  by  Cameron  19991  us;  Barnes  (CRs4  (100+],  121-24);  and  Burgess  (CR  100 
[2005],  167-69);  fora  briefbut  etfective  earlier  refutation,  Blockley  1981, 13-24. 

12.  Accordmg  to  Schlumberger  1985,  329,  it  is  inconceivable  (“kaum  denkbar")  that  tlie  younger 
Symmachus  could  have  said  this  if  Flavian  had  treated  only  Republican  history.  1  fail  to  see  any  forcé 
in  this  argument 

13.  Schlumberger  198S,  305-29. 
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conclusión  unconvincing  (its  first  half  actually  produces  much  better  cvidence  for 
a  work  on  the  Republic). 

To  start  with,  we  should  be  paying  more  attention  to  the  one  and  only  fact  \Vtf 
know  about  the  Anuales,  the  very  precise  claim  in  the  imperial  letter  authorizmg 
Flavian's  rehabilitation  that  Theodosius  "wished"  (voluit)  the  book  to  be  dedicated  to 
himseif  (p,  201-2).  The  wishes  of  a  Román  emperor  were  commands,  and  vola  h 
indeed  regularly  so  used  ín  imperial  laws.  The  natural  assumption  is  that  Flavian's 
book  represen  te  d  the  fulñlment  oían  imperial  commission.  This  at  once  undermines 
the  presumption  on  wliich  all  inodern  sludy  of  the  Alíñales  has  been  based,  that  it  was 
an  openly  pagan  work. 

Valens  commissioned  histories  from  two  members  of  his  court,  Eutropius  and 
Fes  tus,  who  held  the  olFice  of  magister  memoriac  ín  succession.  Both  fulfilled  their 
tasks  in  a  very  short  time,  producing  the  two  briefest  epitomes  of  Román  his  tory  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  both  underlining  the  importance  of  conquest  and  empha- 
sizing  the  eastern  frontier,  in  obvious  anticipation  of  VaJenss  projected  Persian 
campaign  of  370. w  A  generation  earlier  we  have  the  so-called  Itinerarium  Alexandñ , 
written  with  a  view  to  Constantius  lis  Persian  campaign  of  340,  comparing  him  to 
Alexander  and  Trajan.,sAll  three  have  often  been  interpreted  as  illusbrating  the  interest 
"pagan  circles”  took  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  truth  is  that  Eutropius  and  Fcstus  at 
any  rate  were  enlisted  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  provide  literary  support  in  further- 
ance  of  his  military  goals.  In  this  context,  the  lack  of  Christian  content  was  ¡inmate¬ 
rial;  all  the  emperor  wanted  was  a  convenient  summary  of  faets  about  past  campaigns 
for  a  governing  class  that  (especially  in  the  East)  was  ignorant  of  the  basic  faets  of 
Román  history.  Festus  focused  on  Romes  eastern  frontier,  while  Eutropius  provided 
a  longer  perspective  on  Romes  territorial  expansión,  giving  much  Information  about 
the  terms  of  treaties  made  with  conquered  powers,  obviously  with  implicit  reference 
tojovians  recent  unfavorable  treaty  withPersia,  hopefully  to  be  superseded  by  Valens. 
If  Theodosius  commissioned  Flavian  to  write  a  history,  he  too  presumably  had  some 
such  propagaiulist  goal  in  mind — and  wanted  something  relatively  brief,  something 
that  (at  least  in  theory)  he  might  read  himseif. 

According  to  the  Epitome  de  Caesaribus,  Theodosius  took  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  ancient  history  (sagax  plañe  multumque  diligens  ad  noscenda  maiorum 
gesta).11'  When  Theodosius  is  representad  by  Claudian  as  giving  his  son  Honorius 
guidance  on  kingship,  there  is  not  a  word  about  poetry,  oratory,  or  philosophyin  the 
section  advising  him  to  "cultivate  the  Muses”;  twenty-two  out ol its  twenty-three  lines 
are  devoted  to  the  importance  of  studying  history  (naturally  again  in  the  form  of  a  list 
of  excmpla ,  all  Republican).17  Theodosius  might  wcll  have  wanted  a  member  of  his 


14.  See  especiaüy  Lenski  íooi,  185-96. 

15.  Lañe  Fox  1997, 139  52;  see  now Tabaceo  2000. 

16.  Epil.  de  Cues.  48. 11,  with  Festys  notes  in  his  Budé  edition  (pp.  235-34). 

17.  IV  Cons.  Hon.  395-418;  Cameron  1970, 330-40. 
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court  to  write  a  history  that  would  set  his  own  reign  in  an  appropriate  historial  con¬ 
text  (he  apparently  liked  to  think  of  himseif  as  descended  from  his  great  Spanish  pre¬ 
decesor  Trajan).  But  he  is  not  likely  to  have  wanted  a  detaiied  narrative. 

The  title  Annales  would  not  suit  a  history  of  the  empire  better  than  the  Republic. 
It  could  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  history;18  Tacitus  uses  i  t  of  Greek  history,  Ammianus 
0f  ggyptian  history,  and  Paulinus  of  Ñola  styles  the  Christian  worJd  chronicle  of 
Sulpicius  Severu s  Armales.19  In  Flavian’s  case  Annales  may  not  have  been  intended  as  a 
title  atall  rather  than  (as  often)  a  description,  simply  "a  history.”20 

One  thing  can  be  íixed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty:  the  date  of  publica¬ 
ron.  The  Flavian  dedication  of  431  (p.  201)  very  specifically  States  that  theodosius 
Wished  the  Atmales  "to  be  dedicated  to  him  by  his  quaestor  and  prefect’'  (consecrad 
sibi  a  quaestore  ct  praefecto  sibi  voluit).  The  dedication  of  the  Annales  must  have  men- 
tioned  Flavian's  successive  tenure  of  both  offices.  Flavian  was  indeed  prometed 
directly  from  quaestor  to  praetorian  prefect,  as  we  know  from  a  letter  Symmachus 
wrote  to  Ruíinus  ( Ep .  iii.  90): 

You  are  often  the  first  or  only  bearer  of  happy  tidings  for  me:  your  letter 
announced  the  promotion  of  my  brother,  previously  ( antehac )  quaestor,  to  the 
praetorian  prefectura,  All  your  letters  bring  me  some  great  pieasure.  Your  very 
•words  ara  full  of  exuberance,  and  by  the  brilliance  of  their  style  bear  witness  to 
the  alertness  of  your  mind.  Since  I  cannot  respond  in  kind,  I  address  hesven 
with  my  good  wishes,  that  the  good  fortune  of  good  men  may  always  be  agree- 
able  to  Your  Felicity  (felicitas  vestra). 

In  context,  antehac  must  mean  “up  till  now”;  Flavian  has  been  promoted  to  prefect 
while  still  quaestor,  The  dates  at  which  he  held  these  offices  are  one  of  the  most  con- 
ttüversial  problems  of  fourth-century  prosopographyd1 

The  two  possibilities  are  382/3  and  388/90.  The  evidence  is  dates  in  imperial  laws 
(notoriously  unreliable)  and  the  letters  of  Symmachus.  To  my  mind  Matthews  has 
produced  an  all  but  unanswerable  case  for  the  later  date.  Cecconi  has  recently  tried  to 
revive  the  earlier  date,  but  without  seriously  undermining  Matthews’s  arguments  or 
producing  new  ones  of  his  own.  The  key  ítem  is  the  quaestorship,  and  the  letter  of 
Symmachus  just  quoted  allows  its  date  to  be  fbced  to  388/ 9. 21  Some  scholars  have  been 
prepared  to  accept  this  date  for  the  quaestorship,  but  accept  a  prefecture  in  382/3. 

18.  Foralongliit  of  referentes  todiriiíi/es  in  and  by  a  variety  of  writere,  Verbrugghe  1989»  191-25C  at  225-30.  The 
term  is  rare  in  late  antique  texts:  see  the  wide-ranging  discussion  in  Crakc  2001, 291-331,  esp,  198-93. 

19.  Tac.  Aun.  ii.  88.  y,  Arnrn.  xxii.  16. 14;  Paul.  Nol.  Ep.  28. 5  (Sulp.  Sev.  Oirán,  pr.  2  calis  it  a  historia). 

20.  For  examples,  Verbrugghe  1989, 196-97. 1  am  ignoring Schlumberger's  suggeslion  ihai  Annulei  e  vokes 
the  priestly  associations  of  the  .Armales  Maximi  compiled  in  early  Republican  times  by  the  pjntifcx 
maximus. 

21.  For  a  tabulatíon  of  the  various  possibilities  with  full  bíbliography,  Cecconi  2001,  168-67. 

22.  See,  with  a  full  analysis  of  earlier  díscussions,  Matthews  1989, 18-15;  Honoré  1998, 59-70;  and  lor  the 
prefecture,  Matthews  1997, 196-113,  rebutting  Errington  1992, 439-6»;  see  too  Sogno  2006, 73- 
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That  is  simply  impossible,  No  one  ever  took  a  step  down  in  the  imperial 
Those  who  dismiss  thls  argument  have  never  produced  a  counterexample. 

Nothing  is  known  ofRufinuss  career  before  he  is  íirst  attested  as  magister  ojf¡a0 
ruin  at  the  eastern  court  in  388.  Those  who  want  Flavian  to  be  prefect  in  382  argüe  that 
Symmachus  might  have  got  to  knowRufinus  this  early/3  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  whcn 
where,  or  how.  Before  388  he  was  a  minor  eastern  bureacrat,  and  Symmachus  never 
visited  the  eastern  court.  Yet  this  letter  obviously  treats  Rufinus  as  an  equai  (to  the 
extent  of  aífecting  to  be  unable  to  match  his  literary  style).  This  was  Symmachus  s 
manner  when  writing  to  tliose  who  exercised  real  power.  Ruftnus  was  a  nobody  before 
he  won  the  mastership  of  offices  in  388,  whereupon  he  rapidly  became  Theodosius's 
chief  minister.  There  can  be  iittle  doubt  that  he  did  not  enter  Symmachus  s  worid  unti] 
he  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  retinue  oflheodosius  ín  389. 

Then  there  is  the  formula  felicitas  vestra.  At  this  period  such  honorific  formulas 
were  becomingincreasinglyassociated  with  specific  offices,  a  development  tracedin  a 
recent  study  by  Mathisen.24  This  one  is  otherwise  confined  to  emperors,  kings,  and 
the  very  highest  officials.2,5  Symmachus  was  a  connoisseur  of  such  formalities;  he  uses 
it  twice  elsewhere,  both  times  addressing  emperors.26  Writing  to  Flavian  after  his  pro- 
motion  to  the  quaestorship,  he  playfully refers  to  thegood  fortune  of "your  amplítude” 
(de  cmpUtuiiinis  tuac  prosperis).  Atnplitudo  tua/vestra  is  another  formula  restricted  to 
officials  of  the  very  highest  rank:  in  Symmachus,  once  more  of  Flavian,  and  otherwise 
oían  ordinary  cónsul  and  another  quaestor.27  Like  Ambrose,  another  connoisseur, he 
was  careful  to  reserve  clementia  tua/vestra  for  emperon..2*  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  employed  so  inappropriate  a  formula  as  felicitas  vestra  when  writing  to  the 
minor  civil  servant  llufinus  must  still  have  been  in  38a.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  sub- 
tlest  detail  in  his  flattery  of  Theodosius's  chief  minister. 

Flavian  s  quaestorship  must  be  dated  to  388/89  and  his  first  prefecture  to  389  -90. 
Since  the  dedication  apparendy  mentioned  his  recent  promotion,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  it  was  not  before, and  probably  not  longafter390  thatFlavian  published 
his  Annales.  That  is  to  say,  the  entire  project  was  both  begun  and  completed  in  his 
spare  time  as  a  busy  bureaucrat  over  a  period  of  less  than  three  years.w 

Since  the  Paschoud  equipe  see  Ammianus  as  our  earliest  witness  to  Flavian^ 
iniluence,  it  is  naturally  essential  for  them  that  Flavian  published  first.  This  is  immedi- 
ately  problematic,  sínce  the  best  authorities  assign  Ammianus ’s  last  books  to  the  same 
general  date,  in  or  soon  after  390/°  A  recent  study  by  Guy  Sabbah  argües  for  394/5  or 


13.  Forexample,  Callu  1999,94  =  1006, 380. 

24-  Mathisen  íooi,  179-207. 

25.  O’Brien  1930,  >3¡  TLL.  vi.  1. 431  §  3,  Por  the  imperial  assocwtions  of  formulas  like  felicitas  saeculi  and 
felicitas  tempanan,  Roseh  1978, 42-43.  The  formula  is  m  fací  very  raro. 

26.  Symm.  Reí.  18. 1;  3$. ». 

27.  £/>.  ti.  8.  i;  21.  i;  v.  5. 1;  34.  ó;  see  Ceccoms  notes  on  170  and  200. 

28.  O 'Buen  1930,  n- 12. 

29.  Paschoud  suggests  that  it  was  his  ¡ame  as  a  (budding)  historian  that  led  to  his  appointment  as  quaestor, 

30.  Matthews  1989, 12;  Barnes  1998,  ¡84. 


even  later.11  But  he  produced  no  new  arguments  or  evidence,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Ammianus  would  have  included  his  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  eider 
Theodosius  if  he  had  been  writing  under  Eugenius.  Ñor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  he  would 
bave  included  it  ifhe  had  been  writing  after  the  emperor  Theodosius’s  death.  Whynol 
rather  a  eulogy  of  the  emperor,  or  Arcadius  and  Honorius?  In  a  sepárate  article  I  have 
argued  that  numerous  indications  point  to  publication  before  the  death  of  VaJentinian 
li  (15  May  392). 

Schlumberger  took  an  idiosyncratic  line  on  the  relationship  between  Ammianus 
and  Flavian,  providing  less  support  for  the  Bleckmann/Paschoud  hypothesis  than 
tlieir  blanket  endorsement  of  his  "proof”  that  Flavian  covered  empire  rather  than 
Republic  might  seem  to  imply.  Completely  undermining  the  assumption  that  paral- 
leí;,  between  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  or  Zonaras  derive  from  common  use  cf  Flavian, 
he  sensibly  argued  that  Ammianus  must  have  published  first.  On  reading  Ammianus 
(he  argued),  Flavian  judged  that  this  Greek  had  proved  an  unworthy  continuator  of 
Tácitos  and  decided  to  produce  a  more  appropriate  continuation  of  his  own,  a  “tradi- 
tionalist,  Román,  senatorial  reaction  to  Ammianus’s  work.”  This  (he  argued)  would 
explain  why  he  called  it  Amales  (to  underline  its  traditionalist,  senatorial,  even  pries  tly 
pcrspective)  — and  why  two  works  covering  the  same  period  appeared  in  such  quick 
successionin  the  same  city.  But  however  difieren t  theirperspective,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  two  major  narratives  covering  the  same  period  would  be  published  withir»  a 
couple  of  years.  If  Flavian  wro  te  an  imperial  history  he  must  indeed  have  written  after 
Ammianus.  But  if  so,  given  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  while  in  office,  the  Amales 
cannothave  been  much  more  than  an  epitome  ofAmmianus,notbasedon  independen! 
research.  Obviously,  this  would  help  to  explain  why  it  disappeared  without  trace. 


3:  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  MACROBIUS  AND  SYMMACHUS 

For  believers,  it  is  axiomatic  that  Flavian  s  Anuales  were  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the 
grand  style,  at  once  recognized  as  the  standard  history  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turfes.  It  ís  thus  especially  surprising  that  the  letters  of  his  lifelong  firiend  Symmachus 
and  the  Satumalia  of  Macrobius,  our  only  detailed  accounts  of  Flavian’s  cultural  inter- 
ests,  neither  mention  the  Annales  ñor  suggest  that  he  took  any  interest  in  history. 

In  one  way  or  another  Macrobius  indicates  the  exper  tise  or  reputation  of  each  of  his 
interlocutors.  The  professionals  are  simply  iabeled  (philosophcr,  rhetorician,  gram- 
marian),  while  the  aristocrats  are  characterized  by  what  they  are  given  to  talle  about: 
Symmachus  Vcrgil's  rhetoric,  for  example.  Flavian  is  assigned  Vergil’s  knowledge  of 
augural  law  (i.  24. 17),  but  his  more  general  characterization  simply  praises  bim  (i.  5. 13) 
for  surpassing  his  father  Venustos  in  “distinction  of  character  and  dignity  of  life  no  less 


31.  Sabbah  1997, 89-116;  and  in  hisBudé  edition,  Ammien  MarceUin  6  (París  1999),  dvi-xlix. 
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than  abundance  and  depth  of  leaming"  It  is  a  paradox  that,  while  the  subject  assigned 
to  Symmachus  perfectiy  illustrates  one-half  of  the  paired  dedícations  in  the  house  on 
the  Caelian  Hill  (orator  disertissimus),  nothlng  in  the  dialogue  as  preserved  eren  hints 
at  Flavian  being  historiáis  diserlissimus. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained?  Schlumberger  suggests  two  possibilities.  First,  that 
Flavian's  book  was  not  published  till  after  Macrobius’s  dramatic  date,  riamely  382 
But  Servius  s  Vergíl  commentary  was  likewise  published  after  382,  more  than  thirty 
years  after.  Without  ever  mentioning  the  published  commentary,  Macrobius  none 
theless  repeatedly  represents  Servius  as  the  great  Vergilian  commentator  of  his  age 
undoubtedly  the  reason  he  chose  him  as  an  interlocutor.  Schlumberger  s  second  sug- 
gestión  is  that,  since  the  Saturnalia  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  literature  and 
institutions  of  the  Republic,  the  subject  matter  of  an  imperial  hüstory  simply  did  not 
fit.  But  the  Saturnalia  consists  of  two  quite  sepárate  elements:  the  antiquarian  text, 
and  the  dramatic  frame.  The  frame,  as  we  have  seen  in  earlier  chapters,  is  full  of  details 
about  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  interlocutors.  Macrobius  s  exclusive  concern  with 
the  Republic  for  his  subject  matter  would  certainly  be  a  good  reason  for  not  citmg  an 
imperial  history  in  his  text.  But  it  would  be  no  reason  at  all  for  not  mentioning  the  fact 
that  Flavian  was  a  famous  historian  in  the  frame.  Syrnmachus’s  oratory  was  (naturally) 
devoted  to  recent  aifairs,  yet  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  frame  by  the  other  interlocu¬ 
tors.  If  Flavian  wrote  a  major  history  of  the  empire  that  was  not  published  till  (say) 
390,  it  would  have  been  well  within  the  conventions  of  the  genre  for  even  the  most 
dyed-in-the-wool  antiquarian  to  have  one  of  his  interlocutors  say  to  him  in  ajrame 
passage  something  like  "How  is  the  great  work  coming  on?"  indeed,  if  Macrobius  had 
thought  of  Flavian  as  a  historian,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  be  entrusted  with  a 
contribution  on  Vergils  knowledge  of  Román  history,  obviously  a  major  elementín 
the  Aeneid. 

As  for  Symmachus,  while  it  would  be  vain  to  look  among  his  brieí  and  functional 
missives  for  the  sor t  ofinformative  letters  Pliny  wrote  to  his  historian  friend  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  most  of  those  addressed  to  writers  do  in  fact  ailude  to  the  sort  of  writing  for 
which  they  were  known.  Ausonius  is  praised  for  his  poetry  (i.  14);  letters  to  Naueellius 
refer  both  to  his  poetry  and  to  his  historical  work  (Greek,  not  Román  history);33 
Praetextatus  was  a  pontifex  and  philhellene  (i.  47).  Hiere  is  even  an  allusion  to  the 
poems  of  the  obscure  Messala  (vii.  91).  Yet  not  a  hint  in  ninety-one  letters  to  Flavian 
that  he  was  even  intcrested  in  history,  much  less  a  historian.  In  an  area  where  specula- 
tion  has  raged  out  of  control  I  am  reluctant  to  add  one  of  my  own,  but,  purely  as  a 
speculation,  1  suggest  that  Symmachus  did  not  mention  Flavian’s  history  because  it 
was  a  hastily  executed  and  derivative  imperial  commission  of  which  Flavian  himself 
was  not  especiaily  proud. 


11.  Schlumberger  1985, 118-19  (in  fact  assummg  384,  which  is  ¡inmaterial  in  the  context  ofhis  argument). 
3.V  Ep.  iü.  11,  variously identilicd:  Munari  1955,26;  Speyer  1959,  y,  above,  p.  564. 
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The  anonymous  addressee  of  Ep.  ix.  110  is  reproached  for  devoting  to  his  history 
the  time  he  should  have  been  spending  on  his  oratory.34  Calla  has  suggested  that  this 
might  be  Flavian,  which  would  supply  the  missing  evidence  for  his  supposed  ¡nterest 
111  history.33  But  the  forced  and  rather  formal  compliments  of  the  letter  are  ton  distant 
in  tone  for  Symmachus’s  oldest  friend,  and  it  is  clear  that  Anonymus’s  lame  rests  en 
his  oratory,  while  there  is  no  evidence  that  Flavian  was  known  as  an  orator.36  All 
Symmachus  s  letters  to  Flavian  are  collected  in  Bkii,  and  it  would  be  incredible  if  the 
one  letter  that  alluded  to  his  greatest  claim  to  fame  had  been  omitted  and  published 
anonymously  years  later  with  the  odds  and  ends  in  Bk  ix.37 

The  combined  silence  of  Macrobius  and  Symmachus  must  be  held  significante 
especiaily  since  both  Bk  2  of  Symmachus’s  correspondence  and  the  Saturnalia  were 
published  after  Flavian’s  death,  by  when  any  Anuales  dedicated  to  Theodosius  must 
have  been  published.  Ñor  can  we  argüe  that  Macrobius  and  Symmachus  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  mention  what  is  held  to  have  been  an  aggressively  pagan  work.  For  both  refer 
openly  and  often  to  Flavian's  paganism.  Given  his  obvious  concern  to  pick  interlocu¬ 
tors  known  for  their  cultural  distinction,  the  silence  of  Macrobius  in  particularis  a  real 
problem.  The  simplest  solution,  one  devastating  to  all  the  Bleckmann/Paschoud 
assumptions,  is  that,  outside  the  family,  the  Anuales  had  already  been  forgotten  by  the 
tíme  Macrobius  carne  to  write  around  430. 

4:  THE  WESTERN  TRADITION 

There  is  also  an  objection  of  another  sort  to  the  assumption  that  the  Anuales 
covered  the  empire.  While  making  extensive  use  of  the  Byzantine  historical  tradition 
to  reconstruct  Flavian's  Amales,  Paschoud  and  his  followers  have  almost  completely 
ignored  the  western,  Latín  tradition.-38  First,  the  Romana  and  Getica  oí  the  mid-sixth- 
century  Jordanes.  The  Romana  is  a  history  of  the  world  from  Adam  to  Justinian, 
wholly  compiled  from  surviving  sources,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  For  the  fourth  century 
it  derives  the  entirety  of  its  Information  from  Eutropius,  Jeromes  Chronide,  the 
Epitome  de  Caesaribus,  Sócrates,  and  Orosius.  There  is  not  a  single  sentence  left  unac- 
counted  for  that  might  be  derived  from  a  lost  source.39  As  for  the  Getica,  since  it  traces 
the  history  of  the  Goths  rather  than  the  empire,  its  coverage  is  erratic,  in.  the  fourth 

34.  omnan  le  operatn  curideudae  historias  depuiasse,  Ep.  ix.  no.  2¡  Cameron  1964, 15-28.  Conceivably  (he 
authorof  the  so-called  Epitome  de  Caesaribus. 

3¡.  Caliu  ¡999, 95. 

36.  Symmachuss  reference  10  his  eloquenee  (fus  li ligua)  in  Ep.  ii.  21. 2  alludes  to  his  role  as  quustor  (ihe 
offieial  whn  drafted  imperial  laws),  as  recognised  by  Caliu  in  his  edition,  quite  dífferenl  from  fame  as 
an  orator. 

37.  On  the  publicaron  of  Bk  ix,  see  Ch.  10. 

38.  On  the  quesdon  whether  the  Epitome  de  Caesaribus  drew  on  Flavian,  see  below  5  10. 

39.  Unless,  of  course,  we  asstime  that  Flavian  transcribed  the  same  sources  verbatim,  which  would  under- 
mine  any  claim  for  oríginality  and  importance  for  the  Amiaies. 
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century  jumping  frora  Constan  tiñe  to  Valens.  Its  sources  for  the  fourth  century  ire 
Ammianus,  the  Epitome ,  and  Orosius.  From  the  point  where  Ammianus  breaks  off 
down  to  the  43 os,  it  clraws  on  an  unknown  secular  source  that  Mommsen  styled 
Continuator  Ammiani.  In  theory  the  first  two  or  tliree  years  oí  this  could  be  Flavian  ¡f 
(improbably  enough)  his  history  extended  beyond  378,  though  the  natural  assuinp 
tion  is  one  or  both  oí  the  known  lost  Latín  sources  that  undoubtedly  covered  this 
period,  Sulpicius  Alexander  and  Renatus  Proíuturus  Frigeridus  411 

Second,  the  lost  Historia  Romana  in  seven  books  by  Symmachus  eos,  485,  onjy 
known  from  the  so-called  Anecdoton  Hohieri  and  one  extended  quotation  abone  the 
emperor  Maximin  (A.D.  235-38)  in  Jordanes’s  Getica,  cited  from  Bk  5.  For  the  tifth 
century  Symmachus  no  doubt  drew  on  personal  research  and  inquines,  bu t  for  earlier 
centuries  he  ís  bound  to  have  relied  on  existing  works,  among  them  naturally Flavian 
especiaily  since  Symmachuss  history  was  supposedly  written  “in  imitation  of  his 
anees  tors."  But  the  one  quotation  we  have  consistí  of  verba  tim  excerpts  from  a  known 
source,  the  Historia  Augusta,  combined  with  excerpts  from  Orosius,  apparently  his 
account  of  Maximin  in  its  entirety.  Either  Flavian  did  not  cover  Maximin  at  all,  or 
what  he  said  was  considerad  inferior  to  the  entirely  fictitious  HA  Life  of  Maximin. 

Bizarrely  enough,  one  schoiar  has  recen  tly  argued  that  the  HA  is,  in  fact,  Flavian's 
Anuales,41  not  a  view  that  is  likeiy  to  commend  itself,  given  the  fact  that  the  HA  was 
pubiished  pseudonymously  under  six  diflerent  ñames  and  in  the  form,  not  of  annals, 
butof  biographies  ofemperors.  Anotherstrange  viewgainingcurrencyin  recent  years 
is  that  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the  HA  was  the  younger  Flavian.42  Other  objec- 
tions  (such  as  the  total  lack  of  evidence)  aside,  if  true,  this  would  have  the  absurdly 
improbable  consequence  that  father  and  son  both  produced  detailed  accounts  of  the 
same  period  at  almost  the  same  tíme! 

Finally,  there  is  the  Historia  Romana  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  an  anipliíied  versión  of 
Eutropiuss  Breviaríum  continucd  down  to  the  reign  of  Justínian,  compiled  between 
A.D.  761  and  784.  Once  again,  Paul's  additions  to  Eutropius  all  come  from  the  same 
surviving  sources,  mainlyjerome,  the  Epitome,  and  Orosius.4’  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
Jordanes  and  Paul  knew  nothing  of  any  history  that  could  be  ascribed  to  Flavian  doesn’t 
in  itself  prove  that  he  did  not  write  such  a  work.  But  the  fact  that  three  surviving  Latín 
histories  covering  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  without 
the  need  to  postúlate  a  substantiai  lost  source  certainly  lends  no  support  to  current 
speculations  abou  t  the  supposed  influence  of  Flavian’s  Anuales.  Long  before  Bleckmann 
it  had  always  been  obvious  that  a  major  lost  narrative  source  lay  behind  Zonaras,  but 
there  is  simply  no  basis  for  any  such  postúlate  in  the  western  historical  tradition. 

40.  Alexander  perhaps  covered  375/8  to  395,  and  Frigeridus  perhaps  395-  415.  For  a  briel  account  of  what 
little  is  known  abour  them,  Zecchmi  m  M  a  rasco  1003, 333-35. 

41.  Ralti  1007!  1007a.  Not  eren  Paschoud  could  swaliow  this  (An.  tani.  15  [2007],  360 -ai). 

41.  Most  recently,  M.  Festy  in  Bonamente  and  Brandt  2007, 183-95. 

43.  See  Droysens  edition  of  Eutropius  (1879)1  xxxviii-lxi,  cap.  xxxix;  A.  Criveliucci.Ptía/i  Diaconi  Historia 
Romana  (Rome  1914):  Gotfart  1005, 347-69. 
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5:  LATIN  IN  THE  GREEK  EAST 

We  have  seen  that  the  lost  source  Bleckmann  postúlales  behind  Zonaras  and  sev- 
eral  other  Byzantine  historical  texts  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  large-scale  narrative 
covering  the  late  third  and  fourth  century  that  was  pagan,  senatorial  in  bias,  carite  r 
than  Ammianus,  and  written  in  Latín.  According  to  Bleckmann,  the  Anuales  ís  “the 
only  available  candidate.”'’4  What  he  means  (of  course)  is  that,  granted  this  tendea - 
tjo,is  characterizatíon  of  a  purely  hypothetícal  lost  source,  granted  the  tratlitional  pic¬ 
are  of  Flavian  as  a  pagan  fanatic,  granted  the  assumptíon  that  the  Armales  was  a 
large-scale  narrative,  granted  considerable  licence  in  handling  major  chronological 
objections,  and  (above  all)  granted  the  astonishing  claim  that  this  source  was  written 
in  Latín,  Flavian  looks  the  most  promising  lost  source  we  can  actually  ñame. 

It  is  tempting  to  think  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  put  a  ñame  to  lost  works  we 
believe  important — though  the  KG  should  serve  as  a  warning.45  We  shall  see  that,  if  a 
source  corresponding  to  this  description  existed  at  all,  it  must  have  been  Greek  rather 
than  Latín.  But  even  among  Latín  historians,  we  have  already  identified  another  pos- 
sible  candidate:  the  anonymous  addressee  of  Symmachus  Ep.  ix.  110,  a  late  fourth -cen¬ 
tury  senatorial  historian  who  cannot  be  Flavian.  No  less  important,  the  features 
Bleckmann  identified  cannot  all  be  predicated  of  the  same  parts  of  this  postulated  lost 
source  of  Zonaras.  It  is  only  the  narrative  of  the  third-century  emperors  preceding 
Díodetian  that  reveáis  senatorial  bias.  The  narrative  of  the  house  of  Constan  tiñe  in 
Zonaras  does  not  manifest  the  same  senatorial  bias,  noris  there  any  compelling  reaso  n 
tosuppose  that  the  third-  and  fourth-century  narratives  are  both  from  the  same  history, 
much  less  the  work  of  the  same  man.  Even  if  the  narrative  of  the  entire  period  270-165 
did  all  derive  from  the  same  fourth-century  history,  its  author  cannot  have  writteri  at 
firsthand  of  the  third  century.  This  material  at  least  he  must  have  derived  from  an  eariier 
written  source.  There  is  thus  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  this  hypothetícal  late 
fourth-century  authorwho  originated  a  senatorial  bias  in  the  first  half  of  his  work,  inev- 
itably  based  on  written  sources,  not  apparent  in  the  second,  for  which  he  presumably 
had  firsthand  sources  and  a  freer  hand.  Not  that  the  concept  "senatorial  bias'  has  any 
dear-cut  meaning  in  an  age  when  most  men  ofletters  were  likeiy  to  be  of  senatorial 
rank.  Ñor  is  it  dear  what  is  meant  by  the  claim  that  this  source  was  pagan  (rather  than 
just  secular).  No  fourth-century  narrative  history  was  likeiy  to  be  Christian. 

The  main  objection,  of  course,  is  the  improbability  of  a  Byzantine  write r 
drawing  on  a  Latín  text.  Before  turning  to  this  question  it  should  be  emphashed 
that  Paschoud  has  enormously  compounded  this  improbability  by  insisting  that 
Eunapius  too  drew  on  Flavian's  Anuales.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
two  Greek  writers  drew  on  Flavian  independenlly.  Bleckmann  suggests  the  more 


44,  Bleckmann  1995, 400. 

45.  For  one  suggestion  about  the  author,  Burgess  1993. 
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economical  possibility  that  someone  produced  a  "Greek  adaptation,"  not  further 
defined,  already  in  the  fourth  century,  which  was  used  by  both  Eunapius  and 
(later)  Peter  the  Patrician/16  But  quite  apart  from  the  lack  of  either  evidence  or 
parallel  for  any  such  “adaptador»,"  the  suggestion  presupposes  (mistakenly,  as  we 
shall  see)  that  Flavian  wrote  befo  re  Eunapius. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  once  Constan tinople  became  an  imperial  capital,  wouid-be 
civil  servants  found  knowledge  of  Latín  an  advantage.  But  Bleckmann  exaggerates 
when  he  daims  that  “from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  Latín  historical  works  were 
increasingly  translated  into  Greek  or  adapted  by  Greek  writers."'17  It  is  true  that  a 
certain  amount  of  Latín  literature  was  read  in  sixth-century  Constan  tinople,  but 
mainly  either  legal  texts  or  luxury  copies  of  the  dassics  produced  for  expatríate  west¬ 
ern  aristocrats.'18  By  then  the  history  of  the  empire  was  amply  covered  in  a  succession 
of  large-scale  histories  written  in  Greek:  Dio,  Herodian,  Dexippus,  Eunapius, 
Olympiodorus,  Priscus,  Malchus,  Procopius,  and  Agathias,  with  Olympíodorus, 
Priscus,  and  Procopius  offering  extensive  coverage  of  western  events.  Why  would  any 
Greek-speaker  have  been  interested  in  the  Latín  histories  of  Flavian  or  Symmachus 
eos.  485? 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  only  one  example  of  a  Latín  history  translated  into  Greek-— 
and  only  two  undoubted  cases  of  Greek  historians  drawing  on  a  published  Latín 
source.  First,  the  one  and  only  translation:  Eutropius.  The  Breviarium  of  Eutropius 
compressed  a  thousand  years  of  Román  history  into  seventy  pages,  short  on  analysis 
but  cramming  in  as  many  faets  as  possible.  A  Greek  versión  by  a  certain  Paeanius,  a 
friend  of  Libanius,  soon  appeared,  a  versión  even  briefer  than  the  original,  omittíng 
manyminordetails  (such  as  Román  praenomlna  and  hard-to-transiate  titles)  butadd- 
ing  occasional  explanatory  notes  for  Greek-speakers.'lv  Over  and  above  the  attractíons 
ofits  brevity  and  simplicity,  there  is  a  very  speciiic  reason  why  the  Breviarium  rather 
than  any  other  Latin  historical  work  of  the  age  was  selected  for  translation:  its  com- 
prehensiveness.  No  other  work — certainly  no  Greek  work — covered  so  much  ground 
in  so  brief  a  space.  It  should  be  added  that  Paeanius  was  an  advócate,  and  so  one  of  the 
small  nurnber  of  Greek-speakers  with  a  professíonal  motive  to  learn  Latin.  The  very 
fact  that  so  brief  a  work  written  in  such  clear  and  simple  Latin  was  nonetheless  trans¬ 
lated  into  Greek  is  itself  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  otherwise  expected  to 
attract  Greek-speaking  readers.  The  sheer  utility  of  the  bookis  further  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  another  translation  was  produced  in  the  earíy  sixth  century,  by  Capito, 
who  also  wrote  historical  works  in  Greek.sú 


46.  “eine  griechische  Bearbeitung,"  Bleckmann  1991,415. 

47.  “ins  Griechische  übertragen  oderdurch  griechische  Autoren  uberarbeitet,”  Bleckmann  1991, 23. 

48.  On  this  piienomenon  see  Caroeron  1004,  at  518-25. 

49.  i  l.  Droysen,  Eutrapii  Breviarium  cu/n  versiviiibus  el  conlinuatonl'Ui  (Berlín  1879),  xxi-xxv.  For  a  brief 
analysis  of  Paca  mus  s  styIe,Fisheri982, 189-93. 

50.  Droysen  1879, xxv,  ixix-lxxit;  see  now  Roberto  1003, 141-71. 
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Sócrates  not  only  cites  Rufinus's  Latin  continuation  of  Eusebius's  Ecdesiasticai 
tfistory  in  his  own,  but  also  drew  on  Eutropius.51  Both  are  to  some  extent  spedal  cases. 
Rufinus  was  a  major  figure  in  the  eastern  monastic  world,  praised  for  his  karning  in 
the  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius.  For  all  its  faults,  his  workrepresents  the  first  attmpt 
to  continué  Eusebius,  based  on  original  research,52  and,  thanks  to  his  Greek  connec- 
tions,  is  likely  to  have  circulated  in  eastern  ecdesiasticai  circles.  As  for  Eutropius,  a 
careful  study  by  P.  Périchon  has  shown,  remarkable  though  it  might  secm,  that 
Sócrates  must  have  had  both  the  original  Latin  text  and  Paeanius's  translation  on  his 
deskas  he  worked.  On  two  occasions  he  ineludes  precise  details  Paeanius  omitted.53 
Nonetheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Greek  translation  that  brought 
Eutropius  to  his  attention.  Sócrates  also  drew  a  nurnber  of  dates  from  a  consular  List 
maintained  in  Constan  tinople  that  survives  in  a  Latín  versión.  But  there  may  w-ell 
have  been  a  Greek  versión  as  well  (not  that  it  required  much  Latin  to  use  a  consular 
list).54  It  should  be  added  that  Sócrates  sometimes  misunderstood  Rufinus's  Latín.'’5 

Sozomen,  another  lawyer,  also  drew  on  (but  does  not  directly  cite)  Rufinus.56  But 
Sabbah  points  out  that,  while  occasionally  citing  Greek  translations  of  imperial 
letters  written  in  Latin,  Sozomen  never  offers  translations  of  his  own.57  Sozomepalso 
mentions  three  other  Latin  ecdesiasticai  writers — Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Hilary  of 
POÍtiers,  and  Lucifer  of  Cagliari — known  to  him  by  reputation.58  It  is  obviously 
Significan t  that  all  three  spent  long  periods  in  exile  in  the  East,  where  they  are  bound 
to  have  become  known  in  eastern  ecdesiasticai  circles.  So  while  Sócrates  and  Sozomen 
had  good  enough  Latin  to  consult  Latín  sources,  the  only  ones  they  show  any 
knowledge  of  are  books  known  to  have  circulated  in  the  East. 

The  possibility  that  Zonaras  either  knew  Latín  or  had  access  to  a  multi-book  his- 
tory  in  Latin  may  be  excluded  without  further  discussion.  Following  Patzig, 
Bleckmann  posited  an  early  Byzantine  intermediary  that  was  also  used  by  a  nurnber 
of  muidle  Byzantine  historians.  This  text  Patzig  gave  the  ñame  “Leo-source' 
(Leoquelle),  after  the  chronicle  published  under  the  ñame  Leo  Grammaticus.  But 
Leo  Grammaticus  is  just  the  ñame  of  the  scribe  responsible  for  a  late  and  heavily 
intérpolated  copy  of  what  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  Chronikon  of  Symeon 
the  Logothete.59  It  is  thus  unfortunate  that  Bleckmann  chose  to  perpetúate  this 

Si.  The  latest  studies  doubt  the  oíd  assumptlon  that  Sócrates  was  a  lawyer:  Leppin  1996, 11;  Urbainczyk 
>997.  >3->4-  Unlike  Sozomen,  he  does  not  draw on  imperial  legislation  (Errington  J997,  at  403-6). 

32.  I  follow  van  N  afielen  2002  in  regarding  the  so-called  HE  of  Gelasius  of  Caesarea  as  a  pseudunymous 
forgery  of  the  late  lifth  century;  so  too  Maraval  2004,  is-28.  If  Gelasius  wrote  before  and  was  drawn 
on  by  Rufinus,  why  does  Sócrates  cite  only  Rulinus,  not  Gelasius? 

53.  Périchon  1968, 378-84. 

54.  Hansen  1995,  li-liij  Burgess  1993, 197- 

55.  See  Maraval  2004,  25. 

56.  Bídez  and  Hansen  1960,  xlviii;  Errington  1997,  at  410-35. 

57.  E.g.,  HE  iii.  2;  Sabbah  In  Grillet,  Sabhah,  and  Festugiére,  Sozomine,  Hi¡t.  Ecclés.  1-2  (París  1983),  20  n.  1. 

58.  Soz.  HE  iii.  15. 6,  with  Sabbahs  notes  (1996, 142-44). 

59.  For  the  evidence,  Wahlgren  1001, 251-62;  see  now  his  edition  in  CFH8  43. 1  (2000). 
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antiquated  and  wholly  inappropriate  ñame,  regrettably  now  common  coin.  it  was  the 
author  of  this  "Leo-source”  who  (according  to  Bleckmann)  cannibalized  Flavian’s 
Amales.  Patzig  himself  identified  the  “Leo-source”  with  the  early  seventh-century 
history  of  John  of  Antioch;60  Bleckinann  less  plausibly  (as  we  shall  see)  with  the  nvid 
sixth-century  Peter  the  Patrician. 

As  a  longtimc  bureaucrat  who  lived  in  ltaiy  for  Hve  years,  Peter  presumably  knew 
Latin.61  But  was  his  Latín  good  enough  to  read  hundreds  of  pages  of  histórica!  narra- 
tive  written  in  literary  Latín  wben  a  detalle d  Greek  history  covering  the  same  period 
(nameiy  Eunapius)  was  available?  In  any  case,  it  is  not  enough  for  Paschoud  that 
material  from  Flavians  Amales  reached  Zonaras  vía  Peter  the  Patrician.  We  are  alsq 
asked  to  believe  that  Eunapius  too  read  Flavian. 

Paschoud  himself  dismissed  the  objection  that  a  Greek  Sophist  was  unlikely  to 
know  Latín  as  no  more  than  “long-standing  prejudice"62  and  Baldini  reiegated  the 
language  question  to  a  single  ofihand  footnote  toward  the  endofa  lengthy  discussion.6' 
But  while  it  is  an  obvious  truism  that  the  Román  Empire  was  bilingual,64  few  individ¬ 
uáis  were  genuinely  bilingual.  A  (fast  decreasing)  number  of  Latín-speaking  western- 
ers  knew  some  Greek,6'  but  very  few  Greek-speaking  easterners  knew  Latín.  As  Millar 
has  recently  pointed  out,  the  best  evidence  comes  in  the  abundant  Acta  of  the  three 
Jifth-century  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  Church  (431, 449,  and  451)  :60 

If  we  take  the  several  hundred  bishops  from  (almost)  all  over  the  Theodosian 
Empire  who  attended  the  three  Councils  as  a  reasonably  representative  sample 
of  (to  very  varying  degrees)  educated  men,  they  did  not  understand  spoken 
Latín,  and  had  to  have  all  written  material  in  Latín  translated  for  them. 

it  is  true  that  it  became  less  rare  for  Greeks  to  leam  Latín  in  late  antiquity,  but  it  never 
became  common.  Zecchini  argued  that  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  Latín, 
spread  among  Greek  “intellectuals”  as  never  before,  citíng  Ammianus  as  typical.67 
Inasmuch  as  ‘'intellectuaT  implies  what  Greeks  of  the  high  empíre  called  pepauleu- 
menoi  (those  trained  in  the  traditional  Greek  paitleia),  this  is  simply  untrue.6''*  Greeks 

60.  Patzig  1904.  the  lasl  oí  a  serte;»  of  papers  beginnmg  with  Paizig  1894;  so  too  a  series  of  papers  by 
M,  DiMaio  in  ífyzimiiiw  (50  [1980],  158  85;  51  [1981],  501  10;  58  1 1988],  150  55). 

61.  Bleckmann  1992, 415;  Paschoud  1994, 80;  PLRE  iii.  994-95. 

61.  "un  vieux  prójugé  tenace... une  arthotioxie  jpodietique,  un  axiome  inébranlable,"  Paschoud  1001, 9 
(a  nice  illustration  of  Paschoud  s  lively  rhetoric). 

6j.  Baldini  1000, 151  n.  198, 

64.  P.  Veyne, Vemptrc  greco-rom, ¡m  (París  1005). 

65.  See  C!h.  15.  In  this  context  I  am  not  counting  Latm  speaking  easterners  who  knew  Greek,  such  as 
Marceiliiius  comes, Jordanes,  and  indeed  the  emperor  Justinian,  all  hora  in  the  still  partially  bilingual 
lllyricum. 

66.  Millar  1006, 1?. 

67.  Zecchini  1995, 59,  citing  the  chromcler  Mareellinus,  but  he  is  the  opposue  phenomenon  (n.  65). 

68.  Ule  concept  "mtelleclual”  is  not  entirely  appropnate  to  the  Graeco-Roman  world  (Zanker  199J1 
1-9). 
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who  learned  Latín  in  the  fourth  century  did  so  more  or  less  exclusively  with  a  víew  to 
a  career  in  law  or  the  imperial  administration.  In  the  East  as  in  the  West,  all  oficial 
Communications  between  the  emperor  and  his  administrators  were  in  Latín.69  Itwas 
thus  essential  that  anyone  who  hoped  to  hold  public  office  at  any  level  should  acqu  iré 
a  functional  knowledge  of  Latín.  But  such  evidence  as  we  have  on  the  teaching  oí 
Latín  in  the  fourth-  and  fifth-century  Greek  East  at  this  period  suggests  that  only  a 
fairly  elementary  reading  knowledge  was  required.711 

Latín-speaking  Easterners  fall  into  two  main  groups:71  governors  and  civil  scr- 
vants,  men  who  are  not  likely  to  have  learned  more  than  the  Latín  they  needed  for 
their  jobs;  anda  handful  ofChristian  clerics  (e.g.,  AthanasiusandEvagrius  ofAntiocli), 
most  of  whom  learned  Latín  during  the  extended  periods  they  are  known  to  have 
spent  living  in  the  West.  In  earlier  centuries,  a  very  few  Greeks  (Dio  Cassius,  e.g.) 
pjcked  up  some  knowledge  of  Latín  poets  as  well  as  historians.72  But  then  Dio  lived  for 
many  years  in  Rome.  Plutarch  too  made  many  visits  to  Rome,  yet  admits  that  he 
Started  Latin  late  in  life  and  never  perfected  it.  He  dearly  cónsul ted  Latín  sources,  bul 
may  not  have  been  able  to  read  multibook  works  (such  as  Livy)  unaided.  How  then 
didhe  cope?  Presumably  he  reíied  on  Greek-speaking  western  friends  and  (like  Cicero 
and  the  eider  Plíny)  bilingual  freedmen 73  So  far  as  we  know  Eunapius  never  once  vis¬ 
itad  the  West,  and  if  he  had  Latin-speaking  friends  in  Sardis,  they  are  unlikely  to  have 
been  able  to  offer  anything  more  than  the  basic  Latin  of  the  bureaucrat.  Jerom es 
Román  friends  regularly  sent  him  copies  of  books  they  thought  would  interest  him. 
But  the  idea  that  Eunapius  was  part  of  a  network  in  Rome  that  kept  Sardis  up  to  date 
on  the  latest  Latín  publications  is,  if  anylhing,  even  less  plausible  than  the  idea  of 
Eunapius  himself  learning  Latin. 

The  only  two  Greeks  of  the  age  we  know  of  with  a  wide  Latín  literary  culture  are 
Ammianus  and  Claudian.  Both  are  obviously  special  cases,  and  not  simply  in  the 
quality  of  their  Latín  publications.  Iheir  familiarity  with  the  Latín  classics,  prose  and 
verse,  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  both  were  produets  of  bilingual 
homes.  No  less  important,  both  lived  for  many  years  in  the  West.  Ammianus  in 
addition  spent  many  years  in  the  army,  where  Latín  was  the  normal  if  not  official  lan¬ 
guage.74  Obviously,  a  few  Greeks  with  a  gift  for  languages  may  have  progressed  beyond 
basic  Latin  to  the  poets  and  historians.73  It  was  once  fashionable  to  argüe,  on  the 
analogy  of  Claudian,  that  Nonnus  and  one  or  two  other  Greek  poets  of  the  age  knew 
Ovid  and  Vergil  But  a  systematic  study  by  Knox  of  the  most  favorable  example 

69.  Millar  2006, 84-93,  and  passim. 

70.  O11  the  papyrological  evidence,  see  especially  now  Cribiore  2003/4. 

71.  Evidence  collected  in  Bruno  Rochette,  Le  latín  dans  le  monde  grec  (Brussels  1997)- 

72.  Swain  1996, 403-4. 

73.  Jones  1971,81-87.  Forthefreedmen  of  Cicero  and  his  peers,  Treggiari  1969, 110-29. 

74  Rochette  1997, 147-50;  for  more  evidence,  but  objecting  lo  the  term  ’official,’  Adams  2003, 599-623. 
75,  Geiger  1999, 606-17,  has  argued  that  Latin  was  'more  prevalant  in  the  East  than  is  usually  ackiowl- 
edged,"  but  cites  no  new  evidence  of  fourth-  or  fifth-century  Greeks  with  a  Latin  literary  culture. 
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alleged,  the  story  ofPhaethon  in  Bk  38  of  Che  Dionysiaca,  has  put  Chat  assumption 
of  court."6  In  the  case  oí  Quintas  oí  Smyrna  it  should  be  noted  that  if  (as  n-en , 
assumed)  he  wrote  no  later  than  the  third  century,  that  would  be  befare  ib* 
development  of  Latín  tcaching  that  transformed  the  late  Román  East. 

Another  Sophist  with  some  philosophical  expertise  was  Themistius,  author  of 
some  thirty-iivtí  orations  and  a  fcw  paraphrases  of  Aristotle.  In  a  responde  to  a 
speech  of  Valens  written  in  Latín,  Themistius  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  |an 
guage,  a  claim  often  taken  lite  rally. 77  ln  fact,  he  was  disclaiming  the  ability  to  deliver 
a  formal  oration  in  Latín,  wliich  is  rather  different,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that 
he  had  a  reading  knowledge.78  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  Themistius  spent  for. 
ty-five  years  in  the  Service  of  five  successive  emperors;  he  could  liardly  have  avoided 
picking  up  some  Latín  in  daiíy  dealings  with  court  (Valens  at  any  rate  and  probably 
Theodosius  too  knew  little  or  no  Greek)  Yet  even  so  he  aíFected  not  to  know  the 
language. 

Julián  knew  Latín  well  enough  to  conduct  a  conversation  ( Latine  disserendi  suffi . 
ciens  serme ,  as  Ammianus  patronisingly  put  it).  But  there  is  no  ¡ndication  that  he  read 
literary  texts  ¡n  Latín.80  We  might  have  expected  that  the  many  judgments  on  eadier 
emperors  expressed  in  his  Caesares  would  prove  to  derive  from  the  fourlh-century 
Latín  epítomators,  but  they  are  often  so  different  as  to  suggest  that  he  “had  sniall 
acquaintance  with  their  work  or  the  historiographical  tradition  to  whicb  they 
belonged.”81 

It  might  seem  that  any  Greek  planning  to  write  Román  history  would  need  to 
know  Latin,  and  this  is  cer  tainly  true  of  the  many  cases  we  know  ofin  the  early  empire: 
Appian,  Dio,  Dionysius,  JDiodorus,  Plutarch,  Strabo.  But  two  major  diflerences  inevi- 
tably  conditioned  the  approach  of,  not  just  Eunapius,  but  any  would-be  Greek 
historian  of  Rome  in  late  antiquity.  All  these  early  imperial  historians  wrote  on  the 
Republic,  for  which  the  sources  were  very  largely  Latin;  and  all  lived  for  long  periods 
in  Rome.81  Eunapius  spent  his  entire  adult  life  in  his  native  Sardis;  ñor  (befare 
Ammianus)  were  there  substantial  Latin  sources  for  the  period  he  chose  (270  404). 
He  set  out  to  continué  Dexippus,  a  Greek  who  probably  never  left  his  native  Athens. 
Corning  as  he  did  from  an  oíd  family  that  boasted  a  succession  of  Sophists  and:  local 
dignitaries,  Dexippus  could  easily  have  become  a  member  of  the  Román  senate  it  he 


76.  Knox  1988;  so  too  B.  Simón  in  the  Budé  Nonnos  vol.  14  ( Paria  1999)1 29-40.  On  Quintus,  see  Gartner 
2005,  who  makes  insufficient  allowanco  for  the  vast  amount  of  Greek  niythological  poetry  that  ¡s  I'»'!, 
ñor  for  the  inlluence  of  my thographic  wntings  (Canieron  3004,  passim). 

77.  Or.  6.  Su;  Dagron  1968,  tío;  Vanderspoel  1995, 157. 

78.  Ernngtun  2000, 879-80. 

79.  Moroni  2005.  Valentinian  1  could  earry  on  a  conversation  in  Greek:  Colombo  3007. 

80.  Airnn.  Maro.  xvi.  5. 7;  Thompson  1944, 49-51;  BouHartigue  1991, 408-11, 500-501. 

81.  Bowersock  1982, 159-72  at  167. 

fia.  Herodian  wrote  on  the  empire,  but  as  a  minor  official  in  Rome  lor  several  years  he  obviously  acquired 
Latín  for  professional  purposes,  and  in  fact  cites  a  number  of  documents  that  must  have  been  written 
in  Latin:  C.  R.  Whittaker,  Herodian  1  (Loeb  1969),  xxxiv.  Appian  too  spent  many  years  in  Román 
Service. 
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^ j  wished.  Apparently,  he  did  not.8'  Nothing  we  know  about  Dexippus’s  work  $ug- 

.  that  he  drew  on  Latin  sources,  and  when  Eunapius  first  formed  the  idea  of 
jjontinuing Dexippus,  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  think  that  the  research  that  lay 
jbeadof  hú»  would  cali  for  knowledge  of  Latin. 

weknow  from  the  frequent  complaints  of  Libanius  at  Antioch,  Latín  was  per- 
Ceived  asarival  to  the  traditional  rhetoricalstudies  in  Greek.  Many  ofhis  studentsleft 
to  study  Latin,  shorthand,  and  the  law,  and  students  from  well-to-do  families  often 
completed  their  course  with  a  period  in  Italy.84  Eunapius  tells  us  enough  about  his 
own  career  to  exelude  the  possibility  that  he  followed  this  path.  After  studying  rhe  t- 
oric  irt  Sardis,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  for  another  four  years  of  rhetoric  in  Athens. 
He  then  returned  to  Sardis,  where  he  began  to  teach  rhetoric  himself  while  under- 
takmgafresh  course  of  study  in  philosophy.  At  some  point  he  also  made  an  extensive 
study  oí  medicine  ( he  is  the  dedicatee  of  a  substantial  medical  handbook  by  his  fríen  d 
Oribasius).85  That  is  to  say,  he  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  three  different  sub- 
jeets,  all  of  which  required  protracted  study  in  the  original  Greek.  His  continuing  pas¬ 
ión  for  all  three  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  his  Uves  of  the  Philosopkers  and  Sophists, 
nien  "trained  in  every  kind  of  learning,"  as  he  himself  put  it86  Its  theme  is  excellence 

the  traditional  Greek  paideia  in  all  its  forms.  In  his  history  too  Eunapius  draws 
attention  to  the  paideia  of  numerous  learned  Greeks,  whether  Sophists  or  philoso- 
phersmo  fewer  than  ten  such  raen  are  named  in  the  surviving  fragments,  and  at  least 
another  three  in  passages  of  Zosimus  deriving  from  Eunapius.87  On  our  present 
knowledge,  a  Greek  Sophist  with  expertise  in  philosophy  and  medicine  who  also  had 
a  lluent  reading  knowledge  of  literary  Latin  would  be  unique. 

Eunapius  s  con  tinuator  Olympiodorus  certainly  knew  Latin.  The  part  of  Zosimus  s 
narrative based  on  Olympiodorus  actually  ineludes  four  brief  quotations  in  Latín.  Bu  t 
Olympiodorus  lived  for  a  period  in  the  West,  where  he  must  have  done  much  of  the 
research  for  his  history,  and  even  before  that  he  had  extensive  dealings  wi  th  court  and 
may  already  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  was,  after  all,  whatwe  would  now 
cali  a  professional  diplomat 88  Eunapius  would  have  been  horrified  by  his  heavily 
Latinate  Greek  prose  style.  Priscus  of  Panium,  who  continued  Olympiodorus,  liso 
seems  to  have  used  Román  (not  necessarily  written)  sources.  Like  Olympiodorus, 
Priscus  too  was  a  much-traveled  diploma!  (best  known  for  his  visit  to  the  camp  of 
Attila)who  spent  some  time  in  Rome.89 

Libanius  lived  and  worked  in  a  city  that,  for  much  ofhis  lifetime,  was  an  imperial 
capí  tal,  where  he  must  have  had  frequent  dealings  with  Latin-speakmgoffirials.  Even 


*4  As  remarked  by  Millar  1969, 12-29  at  21. 

*4-  Liebeschuctz  1972, 242-55;  Crtbiore  2007, 206-12. 

8s  See  the  brief  account  in  Penella  1990, 1-9. 

*6.  witaiScupÉvwv  ávSpuv  tic;  jiaauv  jtmStfav,  Vit.  Soph.  463  (vi.  1. 12);  cf.  477  (vii.  3. 12). 

87  Acadus,  Eunapius  (of  Pluygia),  Heraclius,  Hilarius,  Libanius,  Longinus,  Maximus,  Musonius,  Oribisius, 
Patridus,  Priscus,  Prohaeresius,  Simonides,  Sopatcr,  Tuscianus:  see  Penella  1990, 13  16  and  índex  s.w. 

*8.  Por  this  aspect  of  Olympiodorus's  aetivity,  see  Matthews  1970, 79-97. 

*9-  Roberto  2000/2002,  u?-59- 
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so  he  never  learned  Latín,  and  represents  himself  as  unable  even  to  read  lettexs  frorn 
Latin-speakers  until  a  translator  could  be  found.90  It  is  worth  talcing  a  cióse  look  at  the 
only  two  occasions  when  he  praises  men  for  knowing  Latín  as  well  as  Greek  First 
Montius  Magnus,  whom  a  couple  oflines  earlier  he  had  described  as  "best  of  procon 
suls”;  and  then  Juiianus,  in  a  letter  recommending  him  for  public  office.  Juiianus  he 
also  praises  for  his  knowiedge  of  law.s'  That  is  to  say,  both  had  evidentiy  learned  Latín 
with  a  view  to  a  career  in  administration.  Here  we  may  compare  the  epigram  on  the 
base  of  the  statue  of  Oecumenius,  praeses  of  Caria  ca.  400,  praising  him  for  his  exper- 
tise  in  Latín  as  well  as  Greek  and  for  his  knowiedge  of  law.92  Clearly,  these  were  less 
Libaniuss  personal  beliefs  than  the  sort  of  compliments  expected  in  eulogies  of 
governors. 

Unlike  Priscus  and  Olympiodorus,  there  is  no  sign  that  Eunapius  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  imperial  administration;  he  refers  contemptuously  to  the 
"the  gang  at  court"  and  “a  miserable  mob  of  clowns.1'9-'  In  another  passage  (V$  483) 
he  describes  a  procónsul  as  “not  one  of  the  uneducated  for  a  Román”  (hós  Rhomaios). 
Tlie  context  suggests  a  native  Latín-speaker  able  to  appreciate  Greek  culture  at  first- 
hand.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  figure  of  his  age  more  exclusively  devoted  to  Greek 
culture  and  less  likely  to  know  any  Latín,  let  alone  enough  to  conduct  serious  histór¬ 
ica!  research  in  Latín. 


6:  ZOSIMUS 

For  Paschoud,  Zosimus  $  account  of  the  fourth  century  ineludes  a  series  of  inci- 
dents  involving  antí-Christian  polemic,  al!  localized  in  the  West,  all  concerning Román 
religión.  He  enumerates  just  four:  (1)  the  significance  of  the  Secular  Games  for  the 
safety  of  the  empire  (ii.  x— 7);  (2)  Constantinos  refusal  to  sacrüice  on  the  Capítol 
(ii.  29);  (3)  Gratian’s  refusal  of  the  pontifical  robe  (iv.  36);  and  (4)  Theodosius  swith- 
drawal  of  iinandal  support  for  the  pagan  cults  of  Rome  (iv.  59}.  Paschoud  sees  these 
four  passages  as  central  and  integral  elements  in  the  antí-Christian  thrust  of  the  narra- 
tive94  Such  a  perspective,  he  infere,  must  derive  from  "pagan  senatorial  circles  in 
Rome,"  meaning  Flavian. 

But  the  four  passages  in  question  are  singularly  ill  chosen.  Mendelssohn  íong  ago 
gave  excellent  reasons  (amplified  below)  for  supposing  that  the  first  and  third  do  not 
derive  from  Eunapius  at  all,  but  are  Zosiman  additions  to  his  basic  source.  And  while 
the  fourth  might  derive  from  Eunapius,  it  cannot  possibiy  reflect  the  views  ofFlavian, 


90.  Ep.  1004. 4  (Symmachus);  1036.  2  (Postuimanus). 

91.  Montius:  Lib. pr.  Arg,  Demosth.  (viii.  600. 1-9  Foerster);Julianus  15:  Lib.  Ep.  668;  PÍRE  i.  472,  Si 5. 

91.  Smith  2001, 134-56;  SeWenko  1968,  29-41. 

93.  Qpao-iAiKc^TqsaiSXi^SjiiXoí  ...  óvaKoSalpuv  ...  rüv  BtipAúv^ópoi;,  VS490,  p.  49S  Wright. 

94.  Study  oF Zosimus  has  been  put  on  an  entírely  dilferent  footing  by  Paschuuds  magnilicent  Budé 
edition  in  iive  volumes,  but  (as  we  shall  see)  not  all  his  interprctations  command  assent. 


since itrefers  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Frigidus,  by  when  Flavian  was  dead.Thesecond 
jS  indeed  one  of  the  most  discussed  passages  in  Zosimus,95  but  ifwe  lookat  the  con- 
fext,  Constantine’s  refusal  to  sacrifice  is  just  one  brief  section  in  a  long  chapter  attack- 
,ng  Constantine  on  a  variety  of  counts.  With  the  four  allegedly  key  passages  reduced 
to  one,  this  western  religious  emphasis  simply  vanishes. 

In  any  case,  the  rest  ofZosimuss  narrative  for  the  period  afterjulians  death  (Bk.  iv) 
simply  does  not  bear  out  the  hypothesis  of  a  western  source,  least  of  all  in  the  arca  of 
religión.  What  was  the  most  famous  crisis  of  Román  paganism  during  this  period? 
Undoubtedly,  Gratian's  withdrawal  of  State  subsidies  from  the  traditíonal  pagan  cults, 
provoking  all  those  senatorial  embassies  and  Symmachus's  plea  about  the  altar  of 
Vietory.  What  does  Zosimus  have  to  say  about  all  this?  Nothing.  Not  a  single  word.  // 
Flavian’s  history  reached  this  point,  it  must  have  covered  this  episode,  representing  it 
as  a  heroic  defense  of  the  oíd  cults.  Careless  though  he  was,  if  Flavian  had  been  his 
guide,  how  could  even  Zosimus,  given  his  own  passionately  pagan  agenda,  have  orrut- 
ted  the  affair  entirely? 

We  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  Zosimus  mistakenly  ascribes  the  withdrawal  of 
subsidies  from  the  cults  to  'íheodosius  (Ch.  2. 6).  Paschoud  has  an  ingenious  solution 
that  would  neatly  explain  both  this  error  and  the  omission  of  Gratian's  measures  in 
382.  Sin  ce  he  was  using  Flavian,  Eunapius  knew  about  Gratian's  measures,  but  tleliber- 
ately  transferred  them  to  Theodosius,  so  as  to  provide  the  iatter  with  a  crime  against 
paganism  thatled  to  his  death.  It  was  enough  for  Gratian  to  be  left  with  the  crime  of 
refusing  the  pontifical  robe,  which  led  to  his  being  killed  by  Maximus  soon  after.  But 
nothing  in  the  context  suggests  this  crime-followed-by-punishment  syndrome  in 
either  case.96  Theodosius  is  simply  said  to  have  died  of  disease.  As  for  Gratian  and  the 
pontifical  robe,  any  western  source  would  have  known  that  Maximus  was  a  Chris  tian 
who  continued  Gratian’s  anti-pagan  policies,  and  the  chapter  ¡n  question  (as  we  shall 
see)  is  a  Zosiman  additíon. 

As  for  Eunapiuss  biggest  béte  noire,  Constantine,  it  is  true  that  in  his  LiVes  o  f  the 
Sophists  Eunapius  claims  to  have  described  in  his  History  how  Constantine  was  “pun- 
ished"  for  the  favors  he  showed  the  prefect  Ablabius,  who  was  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Eunapius  s  idol  Sopater.  But  this  need  not  and  almost  certainly  does  not  refer  to 
Constantine's  death.  Zosimus,  presumably  reflectíng  Eunapius,  simply  records  that 
Constantine  died  of  a  disease.  What  Eunapius  had  in  mind  is  surely  Libanius's  remark 
that  Constan tmewasposdmmoírs/ypunished  (for  confiscating  temple  property,  he  claims) 
“when  the  members  of  his  family  attacked  each  other  and  not  a  single  one  was  left.”97 
There  is  nothing  here  or  elsewhere  to  support  the  idea  that  Eunapius ’s  history  h ighlíghted 
“deaths  of  persecutors,”  which  makes  it  even  less  likely  that  he  would  have  deliberately 
falsified  the  fácts  to  achieve  such  an  end.  The  hypothesis  is  not  only  implausible,  but 


95.  Fraschetti  1999, 1—134;  Paschoud,  Zosime  iJ  (200a),  234-40. 

96.  For  this  thesis  see  the  paper  now  reprirtted  in  Paschoud  2006, 367-78  at  372-73. 

97.  Vit  Soph.  vi,  3. 13  (464);  Zos.  ii.39. 1;  see  Penella  1990, 126-27,-  Lib.  Or.  xxx.  37. 
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unnecessary.  Since  Theodosius  was  well  known  in  East  and  West  alifce  for  banning 
pagan  cults,  there  was  simply  no  need  to  assign  him  one  of  Gratians  crimes  against 
paganisra  to  explain  his  death — if  this  had  been  Eunapius's  purpose  in  the  first  place 

Ñor  would  this  hypothesis  explain  the  omission  of  Gratians  withdrawal  of  state 
subsidies,  the  AJtar  ofVictory,  and  the  senatorial  embassies.  These  are  the  central  ep¡. 
sodes  in  every  modern  account  oí  the  last  days  of  Román  paganism.  Even  granted 
Paschoud  s  hypothesis,  why  would  Zosimus  omit  these  of  all  details?  The  chapter  on 
Gratian  says  no  more  than  that  he  refused  the  pontifical  robe  because  he  considered  it 
"impious”  for  a  Christian  to  wear  such  garb — fairly  modérate  language  compared 
with  the  hyperbolic  rhetoric  of  contemporary  anti-pagan  legislation.  No  suggestbn 
that  he  was  the  emperor  responsible  for  the  first  major  attack  on  the  traditional  cults 

Tire  obvious  explanation  ¡s  that  whatever  (undoubtedly  Greek)  sources  were  avail- 
able  to  Eunapius  simply  omitted  Gratians  anti-pagan  measures  of  381  in  their  entirety. 
Beinglimited  to  (he  cults  ofRome,  they  may  not  have  made  much  oían  impressionin 
the  East.  They  are  unknown  to  all  the  fifth-century  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  not 
mentioned  in  any  eastern  chronicles.  Such  an  explanation  is  strengthened  by  a  study 
of  the  second  half  of  Bk  iv  as  a  whole,  in  which  Gratian  is  barely  mentioned.  This 
silence  is  in  large  part  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  aíter  the  death  of  Valen  tinian  1, 
Zosimus’s  narrative  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Theodosius  and  eastern  affairs.58 

According  to  Bleckmann,  the  fourth-century  pagan  history  that  lies  bt-hind 
Zonaras  was  characterized  by  senatorial  bias.  Yet  tbere  is  not  a  trace  of  senatorial  Out¬ 
look  in  Zosimus  s  narrative  of  the  fourth  ccntury,  ñor  in  the  relevant  surviving  frag- 
ments  of  Eunapius.  Perhaps  the  clearest  single  proof  that  Zosimus/Eunapius  drew  011 
an  eastern  source  for  at  any  rate  the  year  375  is  a  blunder  long  recognized,  the  full  con- 
sequences  of  which  seem  nonetheless  not  to  have  been  drawn.  On  the  prodamatíun 
of  Valen  tinian  II,  according  to  Zosimus,  the  western  provinces  were  divided  between 
Gratian  and  Valentinian:  Gratian  ruled  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britaín;  Valentinian  Italy, 
lllyricum,  and  Africa  (iv.  19).  Ihough  still  occasionally  repeated  by  modern  historians, 
this  is  undoubtedly  false.  There  was  no  such  división.  Gratian  alone  ruled  all  the  west¬ 
ern  provinces;  Valentinian  remained  a  purely nominal  memberof  the  imperial  college, 
an  “Auguste  sans  terre,"  till  Gratian’s  death  in  383. 

This  cannot  be explained as one  of  Zosimus  s  many  confusions.  Since  there  was  no 
división  of  territory  following  the  death  ofVaien tinian  I,  there  was  nothing  to  confuse. 
That  the  error  goes  bnck  to  Eunapius  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  daim  in  one  of  the 
longest  surviving  fragmente  that  Valens  was  annoyed  that  his  nephews  "had  divided 
their  realm  without  referring  the  división  to  their  únele  This  must  have  been  a 
guess,  perhaps  based  on  the  división  of  the  western  provinces  between  Constantine  II 
and  Constans  in  337.  Whíle  acknowledging  Zosimus  s  error,11"1  Paschoud  seems  not  to 


haverealized  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  from  any  well-informed  western 
source.  Itis  dear  from  the  contemporary  evidence  ofSymmachus  that  it  was  Gratian, 
not  Valentinian,  who  ruled  Italy  from  37S  to  383,  and  any  Román  senator  of  the  38  os 
must  have  known  this. 

According  to  another  fragment  of  Eunapius,  ''Despite  diligent  enquiry  Iwas  unatsle 
to  learn  either  about  individual  acts  of  the  Emperor  Gradan  or  what  sort  of  person  Jhe 
W3s"'‘"  This  text  alone  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  did  not  draw  on  Flavian’s  Annlss, 
which  (if  they  covered  this  period  at  all)  must  have  provided  a  well-informed  account 
of  Gratian’s  reign.  Blockley  plausibly  suggests  that  this  passage  introduced  Eunapius's 
account  of  Gratians  fall.  On  any  hypothesis  it  implies  that  he  had  not  previously  h.  ad 
much  to  say  about  the  youthfui  emperor,  coníirmed  by  Zosimus’s  failure  to  report 
anythi  ng  of significance  before  his  fall  Furthermore,  when  we  bear  in  mind  Eunapius's 
aggressively  pagan  agenda,  his  daim  to  have  no  idea  what  sort  of  person  Gratian  was 
makes  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  saw  him  as  one  of  the  major  villains  of  his  story. 

For  Paschoud  and  his  followers  the  key  text  is  Zosimus  iv.  36,  not  only  (they  argüe) 
obviously  deriving  from  a  western  source,  but  a  source  written  in  Lalin.  In  view  of  t  he 
importante  of  this  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Román  paganism,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  quote  itin  full  and  analyse  it  in  detail:102 

It  is  worth  including  here  some  historical  faets  not  irrelevant  to  the  present 
narrative.  In  the  priestly  hierarchy  at  Rome,  the  pontífices  had  first  place.  They 
would  be  called  bridge-men  (gephyraioi )  if  the  ñame  were  translated  into 
Greek.  The  explanation  of  the  ñame  is  as  foilows.  When  mankind  had  not  yet 
leamed  how  to  worship  the  gods  through  cult-statues,  the  first  images  of  gods 
were  made  in  Thessaly.  Because  there  were  no  temples  (even  their  use  was  as 
yet  unknown),  these  images  of  the  gods  were  set  up  on  the  bridge  over  the 
river  Peneios,  and  those  chosen  to  be  priests  were  called  bridge-men  from  the 
place  where  the  images  were  first  set  up.  The  Romans  took  this  over  from  the 
Greeks  and  called  those  who  held  their  highest  rank  of  priesthoocl  pontífices, 
and  laid  down  that  kings  (hastíeos)  should  be  numbered  among  them  because 
of  their  important  rank.  All  the  kings  (reges)  after  Numa  Pompilius  (who  was 
the  first  to  do  so)  and  all  who  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  from  Octavian  on 
have  held  this  office.  As  soon  as  each  assumed  supreme  power,  the  priestly 
robe  was  brought  to  him  by  the  pontífices  and  he  was  styled  pontifex  maximus, 

All  the  earlier  emperors  were  apparently  happy  to  accept  the  honor  and  to  use 
this  title,  even  Constantine  (who,  when  he  carne  to  the  throne,  turned  aside 
from  the  true  path  in  religión  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith)  and  all  his 


98.  As  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  Paschoud  s  useful  table  oí’ contente  to  Bk  jv  (u.  1. 259-60). 
99-  Siupqo’^iíi . . .  SiavojMjv,  F  41  Mfi  =  Ex c.  Je  Leg.  p.  595. 23-16  de  Boor. 

100.  See  Iiis  note  011  Zos,  iv.  19  m  volume  2. 2  (1979),  370-71. 


101.  F  50  B1  =  57  M  (Blockley  s  translación,  much  adapted). 

102.  Zos.  iv.  36  (Ridley,  adapted).  The  next  couple  of  pages  are  summarised  from  Ca  lieron  1007, 
343-49- 
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successors,  inciuding  Valentinian  and  Valens.  But  when  the  pontífices  brought 
Che  robes  to  Gratian  in  the  usual  way,  he  rejected  tlveir  request,  considering  it 
impious  for  a  Christian  to  wear  such  garb.  When  the  robe  was  given  back  to 
the  priests,  their  leader  is  reputed  to  have  said:  “If  the  emperor  does  not  want 
to  be  called  pantifex,  soon  enough  there  will  be  a  pontijex  Maximus."103 

As  early  as  Syiburg  (1590)  it  was  realized  that  the  final  sentence  is  a  punning post  even- 
tura  prophecy  alluding  to  Gratians  deposition  by  the  usurper  Maximus.  But  Paschoud 
argües  lor  a  secotul  pun  as  well,  again  detected  (or  iraagined)  by  Syiburg.  According  to 
the  preceding  chapter  in  Zosimus  (iv.  35.  6 ),  Gradan  was  killed  on  a  bridge  at 
Singidunum.10'1  Preferring  the  evidence  of  Ambrose  that  Gradan  was  in  fací  treacher- 
ously  killed  at  a  banquet,"’4  Paschoud  ¡nferred  that  Zosimus  s  bridge  is  a  fabrication  to 
lead  up  to  the  pontijex  pun  at  iv.  36.  The  etymology  of  'pontijex  (pontern /acere)  is  sup- 
posed  to  suggest  pontem  in ficere  (i.e.,  sangine),  “stain  the  bridge,”  that  is  to  say  with 
Gratians  blood.  But  Sócrates  and  Sozomen  both  mention  the  bridge,  and  according 
to  Sozomen  Gratian  was  captured  on  the  bridge  and  killed  soon  after.106  The  natural 
explanation  is  that  Zosimus  simply  telescoped  capture  and  killing  and  placed  both  on 
the  bridge. 

The  second  pun  is  much  too  complicated  to  carry  convictíon.  Both  the  simple 
verb/«cio  and  its  many  other  compounds  ( ajficio,  conjiáo,  dcficio,  cjfido ,  oJficiOj  pérfido 
praeficia,  pr oficio,  sujficio)  can  mean  so  many  dilferent  things  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  pontjex  should  suggest  infido  rather  than  any  of  the  other  compounds,  muchless 
suggest  combining  it  with  the  mention  of  a  bridge  a  page  earlier  to  a  mind  already 
struggling  to  grasp  the  íirst  pun.  Ln  any  case,  inficere  sanguine  is  an  elevated  usage,  at 
home  in  the  poets  and  in  historians  rather  than  conversaron.107  There  is  no  need  to 
postúlate  a  written  Latín  source  for  the  Maximus  pun;  though  obviously  first  made  in 
Latín,  it  is  reílected  perfectly  in  Zosimus's  Greek. 

More  important,  is  it  really  credible  that  this  nonsense  derives  ffom  a  Román  pan¬ 
tifex?  Despite  Zosimus’s  evident  pride  in  his  antiquarian  erudition,  the  chapter  is  a 
tissue  of  ignorance  and  misinformation  from  start  to  finish.108  There  was  no  genuine 
tradition  that  Numa  was  pontijex  maximus,  and  no  tradition  that  the  other  kings  of 
Rome  were  pontitfs.  More  important,  the  unhistorical  continuity  between  kings  and 
emperors  (¡gnoring  five  centuries  of  civilian  holders  of  the  oliiee)  suggests  Byzanüne 


103.  ti  (loúXíxm  to vTiif ó  jhcnhv^  óvouá^tüai,  xá^iara  ytvticrtTai  jiovcí<pelí  Má^i{u)s- 

104.  Probably  a  seribal  error  for  Lugdunum,  Lyon;  Paschoud  197,1, 88-91;  and  in  Zosimr  1.  i  (197 9),  415. 

105.  Ambrose,  in  Ps.  61  enorr.  13-15;  Homes  Dudden  1935,  m. 

106.  Soc.  HE  v.  11. 7-8  (pliuing  it  at  Lugdunum);  Soz.  HE  vii.  13. 8-9. 

lo?.  H.  Sfeard,  Emiim  uml  Snllustius  (Oslo  1933),  40.  Paschoud  appcals  to  the  many  puns  in  the  Historia 
Augustd,  but  almost  all  ara  simple  (not  to  say  childish)  jokes  about  proper  ñames  (Dessau  1889, 
384-86). 

108.  Paschoud  (u.  1. 418)  mdulgenily  claims  that,  apart  from  its  alieged  Greek  origin,  nothing  Zosimus 
says  about  the  college  of  pontitfs  "n’est  positiveinent  Lux.”  Rupke  1008, 63-64.  follows  Paschoud  ton 
closely. 


ignorance  rather  than  Román  erudition.  We  find  the  same  leap  from  kings  to  empero  rs 
in  the  slightly  later  chronicle  of  Malalas,  who  (except  for  a  bizarre  story  linking  the 
aetiology  of  February  to  Manlius  and  the  geese)  proceeds  directly  from  Tarquinius  to 
Julius  Caesar.1®  Zosimus’s  account  implicitly  presupposes  that  prívate  citizens  were 
not  ellgible  for  so  important  an  office.  Huw  could  Flavian,  a  pontijex  himself,  have 
made  such  a  colossal  blunder? 

Equally  unhistorical  is  the  supposed  Greek  origin  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  an  d 
(above  all)  the  Greek  derivation  of  the  word  pontjex  itself,  supposedly  from  tiñe 
íirst  statues  of  the  gods  worshipped  on  a  bridge  over  a  river  in  Thessaly.  We  íind  tKe 
sanie  bizarre  derivation  in  the  sixth-century  antiquarian  John  the  Lydian,  with  pon¬ 
tífices  again  glossed  as  “bridge-men"  ( gephyraioi ),  after  a  bridge  over  another  river  i  n 
Thessaly.110  Why  gephyraioi  rather  than  the  more  accurate  gephyropoios,  bridge— 
tnaker  (-  ponti-fex,  from  jacio),  that  we  find  in  Plutarch?111  John  goes  on  to  explai  n 
that  “Román  priests  are  called  pontífices,  just  as  at  Athens  all  priests  and  interprete  rs 
of  sacred  traditions  were  once  known  as  gephyraioi . . .  because  they  made  offerings 
to  a  statue  of  Athena  [Palladium]  on  a  bridge  over  the  Spercheios.”  The  mention  of 
Athena  gives  aglimpse  of what  lies  behind  thispseudoscholarship:  an  oíd  Athenia  n 
priestly  clan  rnmed  Gephyraioi.  This  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  John’s  additional 
remark  that  the  pontiífs  were  also  known  as  “praxiergiai,"  because  of  their  p  ower  to 
get  things  done.  The  léxica  offer  no  comment  on  this  mysterious  word,  foun  d 
nowhere  else  in  literature,  papyri,  or  inscriptions.  The  explanation  is  that  Joh  n  faile  d 
to  recognize  the  ñame  of  another  Athenian  priestly  clan,  the  Praxiergidai.mThe  ultí¬ 
mate  source  of  this  material  must  be  some  antiquarian  comparison  of  Greek  and 
Román  institutions.  This  source  derived  the  Gephyraioi  from  a  bridge  in  Athens  o.n 
theanalogy  ofthe  derivation  oí  pontijex  from  a  bridge  in  Rome,  so  that  both  Roma  n 
and  Athenian  priests  might  be  named  after  bridges!  But  John  obviously  failed  íulLy 
to  understand  the  Athenian  connecdon,  or  he  would  not  have  linked  his  Gephyrai  oi 
to  a  bridge  in  Thessaly.  Thessaly  presumably  comes  from  a  later  section  of  this 
spurce,  listing  the  various  different  Iocations  of  Palladia,  most  claiming  :o  be  the 
Original stolen from Troy  by  Odysseus  and  Diomede.113  Since  Zosimus  sharesjohns 
blunder  of  deriving  Gephyraioi  from  a  bridge  in  Thessaly,  clearly  his  source  carne 
late  ín  this  disreputable  tradition. 


iop.  Malalas  í+o-íiThurn;  ac  ídi.Thurn,  hetámplyrefers  to  46oyearsof  (urinamed)  consuk 

110.  De  tricas,  iv.  15,  p.  78  Wuensch  (Leipzig  1898 );  briefly  again  at  De  itiens.  iv.  ¡oí  and  De  magg.  ii.  4. 

111.  Most  scholar;  accept  Varros  view  that  pontjex  derives  from  ponían  fu, -ere;  Varro,  De  linguu  latina  5. 1 5. 
83;  Plutarch,  Mima  9;  Livy  i.  33. 6  (with  Ogilvies  note);  see  the  appendix  “Pons  and  Pontifex’-  in  L.  A. 
Holland,  Janus  and  the  Bridge  (Rome  1961),  331-42;  J-  p-  Hallet,  TAPA  101  (1970),  119-17;  van 
Haeperen  1001, 11-45. 

m.  For  both  Ft^upaioi  and  npa^tepyiSai,  see  R.  Parker,  Athenian  Religión  (Oxford  1996),  188-89,307-8; 
F.  Jacoby,  FGrH  333  F  4,  with  III  b  (Suppl.)  499-500.  On  this  basis  we  should  probably  (with 
Wiiamowiti, Herntes  34  (1899),  607-8)  readjtpa^iEpyi<S>ai  in  Lydus,  oratany  rate  assume  thatth.is 
is  what  stood  in  his  source. 

113.  They  are  listed  in  Ersldne  1001, 117. 141-41. 144. 
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For  Paschoud,  the  ciaim  of  a  Greek  origin  for  the  coliege  was  a  pagan  attempt  to 
enhance  its  antiquityand  thereby  accentuate  the  enormity  o/  the  sacrilege  committed 
by  Gratian.  This  is  unconvincing.  No  pagan  senator  of  Rome  was  likely  to  feel  that  the 
importante  of  so  uniquely  Román  an  institution  as  the  coliege  of  pontiffs  wa$ 
enhancetl  by  tracing  its  origin  to  prehistoric  Thessaly!  For  Zosímus/Eunapius,  the 
emperors  responsable  for  the  fall  of  paganism  were  Constantíne  and  Theodosiuj, 
Flavian's  history  might  have  included  a  digression  on  the  pontifex  maximus.  But  it  is 
preposterous  (with  Baidini)  to  recognize  "the  expert  hand  of  Nicomachus  Flavianus” 
in  this  mixture  of  garbled  Greek  nonsense  and  gross  historical  error.11'1  Above  ali  (of 
course),  it  is  impossible  that  Flavian  should  have  said  that  Gratian  refused  the  office 
when  he  did  not.  The  demonstrably  Greek  origin  of  this  of  all  chapters  is  perhaps  the 
dearest  single  proof  that  Eunapius/Zosimus  did  not  draw  on  a  western  source  for  the 
late  fourth  century. 

What  we  find  in  this  chapter  is  rather  the  enthusiasm  of  Christian  Byzantines  for 
investigating  the  Román  roots  of  their  institutions  that  we  find  a  generation  after 
Zosimus  injohn  the  Lydian,  and  Hesydiius  of  Miletus.115  Mendelssolm  was  right  to 
derive  it  from  a  secondary  source,  an  antiquarian  account  of  the  coliege  of  pontiffs  in 
Greek.M  It  has  clear  links  to  the  very  similar  account  injohn  himself.  There  are  a  hand- 
ful  of other  such  antiquarian  digressions  here  and  there  in  Zosimus  (i.  57-59;  ».  x -6¡  ii. 
32, 36-37).  Paschoud  argües  that  they  all  reflect  the  pagan  propaganda  he  detected  in 
iv.  36  and  that  all  derive  from  Eunapius.’1'  But  since  Zosimus  himseli’was  a  pagan  there 
is  no  need  to  derive  all  his  pagan  material  from  Eunapius.118 

It  will  clarify  the  situation  to  take  a  closer  look  at  two  of  them.  First,  the  remark- 
able  digression  on  the  Secular  gomes,  which  quotes  a  Sibyllíne  Orade  and  concludes 
as  folio ws:,N 

Thus,  as  the  orade  says  and  the  facts  confirm,  so  long  as  these  rites  were  duiy 
performed,  the  Román  empire  was  safe  and  Rome  remained  in  control  ofvir- 
tually  the  whole  inhabited  world.  But  once  the  festival  was  neglected  after 
Diocletian’s  abdication  [305],  the  empire  gradually  collapsed  and  became 

iinperceptibly  barbarized _ The  period  of  no  years  elapsed  in  the  tliird  con- 

sulship  of  Constan  tiñe  and  Licinius  [313],  and  they  ought  to  have  held  the  fes¬ 
tival  according  to  tradition.  Since  they  did  not,  matters  were  bound  to  come  to 
their  present  unhappy  State. 


114,  “qui,  pero,  é  presente  la  mano  esperta  di  Nicomaco  Flaviano,”  Baidini  1999, 22. 

115.  Maas  1991;  19B6;  Dagron  1984, 55-58;  R.  Scott  injetfreys,  Croke,  and  Scott  1990, 67-715. 

«16.  Mendelssolm  1887,  xxxviii;  P.  Athanassiadi  1999,  354-55,  argües,  ni  part  en  linguisuc  grounds,  for  a 
Greek  source,  more  predsely  “a  piece  oflate  Neoplatonic  propaganda.” 

117.  Mündlessohn  1887,  xxxvii-xxxviii;  for  a  recent  summary  of  Paschouds  views,  Zo¿iwe  r  (1000), 
xlvi-xlvm,  Ixv. 

118.  Liebeschuetz  1003,  at  207-14. 

119.  Zos.  ii.  7.  2,  with  Paschouds  notes  (192-105);  for  the  orade,  FGrti  2,57  F  37;  Hansen  1996,  sé, 
186-89. 
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This  is  a  confused  and  puzzling  comment.  Paschoud  focuses  on  the  two  final  sen- 
tences,  which  he  interprets  straightforwardly  as  anti-Christian  propaganda,  blam- 
ing  Constantine  for  the  decline  of  Rome.  For  Paschoud,  Zosimus’s  source  here  is 
Flavian  vía  Eunapius.  But  three  consular  dates  in  as  many  sentences,  complete  with 
iteration  numbers,  would  be  utterly  foreign  to  the  style  of  Eunapius,  whose  preface 
pours  scorn  on  Dexippus’s  obsession  (as  he  saw  it)  with  Olympiads  and  consuls, 
and  promises  that  his  own  history  will  do  without  dates.120  It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  by  linking  Constantine ’s  ñame  with  that  of  his  pagan  colleague  Licinius  in  the 
third  of  these  dates,  Zosimus  blunts  the  specifically  Christian  element  in  the 
polemic.  The  fact  is  that  he  does  not  directly  blame  Constantine  for  the  neglect  of 
the  festival. 

The  ultímate  source  must  be  the  (last)  On  Román  Festivals  of  Phlegon  of  Tralles, 
afreedman  ofHadrian.121  Aseries  of  extraets  from  Phlegon  quotes  the  same  thirty- 
seven-line  Sibyliine  Oracle  as  Zosimus.  Since  the  entire  Oracle  is  devoted  to  var- 
ious  details  of  the  Secular  Games,  it  made  sense  in  the  context  of  his  book  for 
Phlegon  to  inelude  it  all,  but  only  the  last  three  Unes  are  relevant  to  Zosimus's 
ciaim  that  the  survival  of  the  empire  depended  on  their  continued  performance. 
Tbough  fond  of  oracles,  the  longest  Eunapius  quotes  is  no  more  than  seven  lines, 
adding  that  it  was  "preceded"  (meaning  in  his  source)  by  "other  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices"  that  "are  not  appropriate  for  inclusión  in  a  serious  formal  history;  for  to 
indude  every  detail  is  not  the  action  of  one  who  respeets  the  truth,  but  of  one  who 
is  carried  away  by  idle  curiosity  and  slips  Lnto  empty  prattle.”122  For  all  his  faults 
Eunapius  had  a  better  sense  of  the  proportion  appropriate  to  a  historical  narrative 
than  Zosimus. 

Of  course,  the  passage  in  question  (ii.  7.  2)  postdates  Phlegons  lifetime,  so  an 
intermediary  must  be  postulated.  Yet  it  is  not  just  the  consular  dates  that  argüe  against 
identifying  this  intermediary  as  Eunapius,  but  the  disproportionate  antiquarian  detail 
of  the  entíre  section  (ii.  1-7,  eleven  Budé  pages),  nine-tentbs  of  it  completely  irrele- 
vant  to  the  anti-Christian  purpose  on  which  Paschoud  lays  such  emphasis.  That  this 
intermediary  was  no  earlier  than  ca.  450  is  dearly  implied  by  the  daim  (ii.  7. 1)  that 
neglect  of  the  Games  has  led  to  the  present  collapse  and  barbarization  of  the  empire. 
This  was  simply  not  true  at  the  date  Eunapius  (still  less  Flavian)  wrote.  Zosimus  found 
this  material  in  some  (probably  fifth-century)  antiquarian  work,liJ  but  lacked  the 
judgment  to  select  the  details  most  telling  for  his  purpose. 


tío.  Ñor  would  it  Help  to  assign  these  dates  to  Flavian,  simply  repeated  by  Eunapius.  Eunapius  must  have 
oinitted  consular  dates  giren  in  his  various  sources,  to  judge  from  their  absence  from  the  rest  of 
Zosimus’s  narrative. 

111.  Mendelssolm  1887,  xxxvii  and  notes  on  54-55.  For  Paschoud  (of  course),  Flavian  drew  on  Phlegon, 
Eunapius  on  Flavian,  and  finally  Zosimus  on  Eunapius. 

U2.  F 18.  «5  Blockley  =  FHG  iv.  25,  na  27  =  Exc.  de  Seal.  29  (Blockley  s  translation). 

113.  Jo.  Lyd.,  De  memibus,  R.  Wuensch  (ed.)  (1898),  p.  11.  14  cites  Phlegon. 
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A  similar  illustration  is  providetl  by  ií.  36-37: 

I  have  often  wondered  why,  sino;  che  City  of  Byzantium  has  grown  so  great  that 
no  other  surpasses  it  in  prosperity  or  size,  no  divine  prophecy  was  given  to  our 
predecessors  concerning  its  progress  and  destiny.  After  thinking  about  chis  for  a 
long  time  and  Consulting  many  histórica]  works  and  colkctions  of  oracles  and 
spending  time  puzzling  over  them,  1  finally  carne  across  an  oracle  said  to  be  of  the 
Sibyl  or  Erythrae  or  Phaennis  in  Epirus  (who  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  and 
given  out  some  oracles).  Nicomedes,  son  of  Prusias...  [twenty-seven  lines  of 
Oracle].... This  oracle  tells,  albeit  ambiguously  and  in  riddles...how  "power  will 
swiftly  pass  to  tire  men  who  dwell  in  By/as’s  seat’'  [lines  10-11  of  the  oracle]. 

According  to  Paschoud,  Zosimuss  purpose,  as  always,  was  anti-Christian  polemic  a 
pagan  prophecy  of  the  future  greatness  of  Constantinople  to  match  Christian  proph- 
ecies.1-'1  On  that  basis  he  assumes  that  here  too  the  source  must  be  Eunapius.  But  the 
oracle  is  only  pagan  in  the  sense  that  it  is  pre- Christian.  There  is  no  more  than  a  single 
passing  men tion  of  Zeus  and  a  reference  to  "god-built  walls.”  Ñor  (it  seems)  did 
Zosimus  himself  set  much  store  by  Iris  own  interpretation.  He  admits  that  the  "swiftly* 
does  not  íit  the  fxve  hundred-year  intervai  between  Nicomedes — in  fact  Nicomedes 
1  (279-50?  b.c.)  not  11  (149-25?  b.c.) — and  Constantino,  and  concludes  with  the 
words  “ifanyone  has  a  difieren t  interpretation,  he  is  welcome  to  it " 

As  Dagron  put  it,  "The  history  of  Byzantium  before  Constantine .  ..seems  to  be  a 
discovery  of  the  sixth  century.”11*  Its  íirst  represen tatives  are  Hesychius  of  Miletu$, 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  John  the  Lydian — all  Chrístians.11'’  All  would  have 
echoed  Zosimuss  first  sentence,  and  most  do  in  fact  cite  “pagan”  oracles  from  the 
remóte  past  foretelling  the  destiny  of  the  future  New  Home.'-  Zonaras  too  describes 
Constantine  as  deciding  to  found  his  new  capital  "according  to  a  divine  oracle."  These 
Christian  antiquarians  even  invented  a  pseudo-pagan  mythological  past  for  the  clty, 
involving  lo,  metamorphosed  into  a  cow  by  Hera,  who  íled  to  the  place  named  (after 
her)  Bos-porus,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  called  Keroessa  (named  after 
Keras,  the  Golden  Hora),  who  subsequently  gave  birth  to  Byzas,  the  founder  of 
Byzant¡uni!u''1  The  antíquarian  origin  of  the  chapter  is  suihciently  íllustrated  by  the 

U4.  Pasdioutl  r.  255;  so  tuo  Kaegi  1968, 

125.  Dagron  1974, 14. 

u6.  Kaldelli:,  zoos  and  1005  argües  that  John,  Hesychius  and  indeed  most  other  clauicizing  Greek  writers 
ofthe  sixth  century  (including  Procopius  and  Agatinas)  were  pagans.  Hus  is  not  the  place  to  debate 
thisclaim.  U  is  cnough  to  say  that  it  would  ¡nake  íi  inpossible  tu  understand  the  contmumg  attraction 
ofClassieism  and  antiquarianism  foreducated  Byzantmes. 

117.  Hesychius  Mil.  5  3  m  T.  Preger  (ed.),  Scriptora  üngínum  Camtiintiiwpolitanaruiii  ( 1901);  H.  Etbse 
(ed.),  7/uttsaphoruin  Graecorum  Fraffntnta  (1995),  14-13;  Zon.  xiii.  3. 1. John  the  Lydian  reporis  an 
oracle gi vea  to  Rumulus  that  fortune  would  abandon  «he  Romans  if  they  tbrgot  their  ancestral  tongue 
{De mag.  iii. 42). 

12S.  Hesychius  Mil.  3$  +  20;  Jo.  Ant.  F  256  R;  cfc  Dagron  1984, 24  26,  and  passim. 
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citation  of  the  whole  oracle  when  no  more  than  two  lines  are  by  any  stretch  of  the 
jmagination  relevant,  and  by  the  pedantic  hesitation  about  the  identity  of  the  Sibyl 
concerned.119  As  for  the  date  of  this  source,  the  description  of  Constantinople  as  “sur- 
passing  all  other  cities  in  prosperity  and  síze”  fits  500  better  than  400  (when  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch  may  still  have  been  larger,  or  at  any  rate  as  large) M 

For  Paschoud,  Zosimus  was  incapable  of  combining  more  than  one  source.  But 
photius's  sweeping  claim  that  he  did  not  so  much  write  a  history  as  transcribe 
gunapius’s  should  not  be  taken  so  Üterally.1'1  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Photius 
¡hirnself  adds  not  one  but  two  qualilications  (“one  might  say  ”  and  “virtually”),  he  had 
obviously  not  noticed  that  the  last  fifty  pages  are  abridged  Olympiodorus.  Neither 
Eunapius  ñor  Zosimus  are  among  the  texts  Photius  excerpted  or  summarized  at 
length,  ñor  did  he  read  them  one  after  the  other.131  Once  he  had  noticed  the  obvious 
debt  of  Zosimus  to  Eunapius  (an  impression  naturally  enhanced  by  their  shared 
paganism)  it  is  unlikely  that  he  bothered  to  read  Zosimus  as  carefully  as  he  read 
Eunapius.  In  any  case,  combining  two  detailed  sources  into  a  coherent  narrative  is 
very  different  from  just  adding  the  occasional  detall  based  on  his  own  knowledge  or 
reading.  To  take  a  trivial  example,  even  Paschoud  concedes  that  Zosimus  musí  have 
added  the  reference  to  the  new  walls  of  Constantinople  built  by  Theodosius  II,  which 
Eunapius  cannot  have  lived  to  see.lü 

The  Uve  digressions  singled  out  above  share  three  common  features.  All  are  anti- 
quarian,  with  three  out  of  the  five  dealing  with  speciAcally  Román  antiquities.  In  four 
(the  beginning  of  one  is  missing),  the  opening  words  imply  supplementary  research  on 
(¡he  part  of  Zosimus  himself:  i.  57- 1  and  59. 1  (“It  is  worth  recording  in  detail  the  events 
that  preceded  the  fall  of  Palmyra. ...  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  1 
digressed.”),*  ií,  36. 1  ("I  have  often  wondered... Consulting  many  historical  works  and 
collections  of  oracles”);  iii.  32. 1  ("Havíng  arrived  at  this  pointofmy  history  I  have  often 
wondered.*);  iv.  36. 1  (“it  is  worth  ¡ncluding  here  some  historical  faets  not  irrelevant  to 
the  present  narrative”).  And  the  very  similar  laments  about  the  loss  of  territory  and 
increasing  barbarization  ofthe  empire  in  the  chapters  on  the  fall  of  Palmyra  (i.  57. 1  and 
58. 4),  the  Secular  Games  (ii.  7.  i),  the  oracle  about  Constantinople  (ii.  7. 1),  Jovians 
treaty  (iii.  32. 6),  and  the  epilogue  to  Bk  iv  on  the  abolí  tion  of  pagan  rites  at  Rome  all 
imply  a  much  longer  perspective  than  the  closing  date  of  Eunapiuss  History  (404)- 
Eunapius  wrote  well  before  the  loss  of  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Italy  to  barbarians. 

In  at  least  two  of  these  cases  Paschoud  dismissed  as  fraudulent  Zosimus 's  daims  to 
have  engaged  in  personal  research.1'1  But  the  fact  that  these  daims  always  precede 
antíquarian  digressions  and  always  imply  a  long  perspective  surely  combine  to  exdude 

119.  For  íurther cetails  about  the  oracle,  see  H.  W.  Parke,  in  CQ32  (1982),  441-44. 
ijo.  For  various  estímales  for  the  size  of  all  these  cities,  Dagron  1974. 5*4 -*5- 

131.  Sce  the  sensible  remarks  of  Blockley  1980, 393-402. 

132.  Eunapius  is  Cod.  77  in  the  Bíbhotheca,  Zosimus  Cod.  98. 

133.  Zos.  ii.  35. 2;  Paschoud  íooo,  254-55- 

134.  Paschoud  2000,  xlviii. 
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such  gratuitous  scepticism.  The  fact  that  Zosimuss  history  as  we  have  it  breaks  ott  iu 
410  has  tended  to  obsaire  the  fact  that  he  was  undoubtedly  planning  to  take  the  story 
down  cióse  to  his  own  day,  probably  to  the  death  of  Zeno  (491).*'*  His  often-repeated 
promise  that  his  future  narrative  will  illustrate  in  detail  the  loss  of  territory  and  barba- 
rization  of  the  empire  clearly  refers  to  his  own  day,  a  century  aiter  Eunapius.1* 

ln  addition,  Zosimuss  search  for  an  oracle  predicting  the  future  greatness  oF 
Constantinople  implies  an  admiration  for  his  native  city  that  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  contempt  for  the  new  capital  shown  by  Eunapius  in  his  Uves  of  the  Saphists.  In 
classical  times,  Eunapius  bitterly  remarked,  Byzantium  used  to  supply  Athens  wlth 
grain.  Now  it  takes  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  suppiy  "the  in  toxica  ted  multitude 
which  Constan tine  transported  to  Byzantium byemptyingother  cities,and  estabiished 
near  him  bccause  he  loved  to  be  appiauded  in  the  theatres  by  raen  so  drunk  that  they 
could  not  hold  theír  liquor.’'lí7  We  ñnd  the  same  hostiiity  in  contemperarles  like 
Libanius,  who  describes  Constantinople  as  "growing  fat  on  the  sweat  of  other  cit- 
ies.”!W  Inevitably,  citizens  from  former  capitals  of  ancient  kingdoms  like  Antioch  and 
Sardis  resented  watcliing  them  eclipsed  by  a  parasític  upstart  that  had  always  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  luxury  and  drunkenness.  Athenaeus  cites  four  texts  for  the  habitual 
drunkenness  of  the  Byzantines  from  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  b.c.,w 

By  Zosimuss  day  a  century  later  Constantinople  s  dual  role  as  the  greatest  of  Greek 
cities  and  capital  of  the  Román  world  was  estabiished  and  uncontroversial.  Living  and 
writing  as  he  was  in  the  very  different  world  of  the  sixth  century,  Zosimus  shared  the 
developing  enthusiasm  of  his  age  for  the  Román  and  antiquarian  traditions  of 
Constantinople.  For  tliis  reason  it  is  likely  that  the  section  on  Constantines  supposed 
íirst  attempt  to  buiJd  his  new  capital  near  ancient  Troy  is  also  a  Zosiman  addition  to 
Eunapius,  partly  bccause  the  story  is  not  likely  to  be  earlier  than  the  fiftli  century,  but 
more  because  the  legend  of  Constantine  being  guided  by  heaven  in  his  search  for  the 
perfect  site,  so  dear  to  the  Byzantines,  is  unlikely  to  have  appealed  to  Eunapius.wa 
Despite  sharing  Eunapius  s  paganism,  Zosimus  was  a  “Byzantíne’’  in  a  way  that 
Eunapius,  a  traditionalist  Hellene,  was  most  emphaticaüy  not. 


7:  ZOSIMUS  ON  CONSTANTINE  AND  THEODOSIUS 

If  the  chapters  on  the  Secular  Games  and pontifex  maximus  are  Zosiman  additions, 
that  reduces  Paschoud’s  ‘‘western  pagan  perspective"  to  vanishing  point.  Beyond 


US.  So  Paschnu d 1000,  xxv-xxvi. 

As  m  elfect  acknowledged  by  Paschoud,  Zosime  r  (2000),  xvi.  Zosimus  was  writing  befare  the 
Justínranic  recanqucst. 

*37.  Vu.  Svph.  462/3;  so  too  Zos.  ú.  30-31;  ii.  3a.  i,  probably  rellecting  Eunapius  here  rather  than  his  own 
vóew. 

138.  Lib.  Or.  1. 279. 

139.  Athen.  r.  442C' D  (esp.  Phylarchus,  FGrli  Si,  F  7)  and  xii.  .szóD-F  (Ttieopompus,  FGrH  115,  F  óz). 

140.  Zos.  ii,  30.  i-i;  1  shall  be  discussing  this  point  in  detail  elsewhere. 


question,  for  Eunapius/Zosimus  the  great  enemies  of  paganism  were  Constantine  and 
Theodosius.  Not  surprisingly,  perhaps,  Zosimus  is  more  explicit  and  bitter  about 
Constantine.  Setting  aside  Theodosius  s  address  to  the  Román  senate  aiter  tire  Frigid  us 
(problematic  on  many  counts),  there  is  only  one  clear  reference  to  antí-pagan  legisla- 
tion.141  Yet  there  is  an  interesting  pattern  in  Zosimus’s  portrayal  of  Constantine  and 
Theodosius  as  persecutors,  more  consistent  and  pervasive  than  any  “western  perspec- 
jjve  ”  As  Buck  has  emphasized,  he  systematically  accuses  the  two  emperors  of  tíre  same 
faults,  often  in  the  same  words.141  Before  long  both  abandoned  makingwar  and  devoted 
themselves  to  luxury  ( tryphé ).  Theodosius’s  reorganization  of  the  m agistri  miíitum  is 
described  in  almost  exactly  the  same  terms  as  Constantines  reorganization  of  his  prae- 
torian  prefects.W}  Theodosius's  reforms  (iv.  29.  1),  like  Constantine's  (ii.  38. 4),  leed  to 
the  ruins  of  the  cities.  Both  are  condemned  for  their  excessive  taxation  (ii.  38;  iv.  32;  and 
41).  X  would  add  two  further  correspondences.  Both  dealt  treachero usly  with  rivals; 
and  the  policies  of  both  were  the  beginning  of  the  fall  of  the  empire.141 

To  be  sure,  some  of  tírese  criticisms  are  commonplace,  but  in  combinatíon  they  do 
suggest  that  Eunapius  saw  Theodosius  as  the  Constantine  of  his  age.  In  one  respect 
the  parallelism  goes  the  other  way.  The  accusation  that  Constantines  weakening  of 
frontier  defenses  was  “the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  empire"  (ii.  34.  2)  was 
surely  iníluenced  by  criticism  of  Theodosius  enrollingbarbarians  in  his  amies. 1,5 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  Eunapius’s  criticisms  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius 
were  inspired  by  his  passionate  paganism,  and  while  this  is  no  doubt  true,  1  would 
prefer  a  slightíy  different  emphasis.  It  was  not  just  that  abandoning  and  proscribing 
the  oíd  gods  lost  mankind  their  favor.  Rulers  who  pursued  such  policies  were  cor- 
rupted  in  a  variety  ofways,  and  in  turn  corrupted  the  empite  they  ruled.  This  is  partic- 
ularly  clear  in  the  case  of  the  least  commonplace  of  the  shared  criticisms:  surrender  to 
tryphé,  luxury  or  extravagante.14*  The  idea  that  tryphé  corrupts  both  ruler  and  ruled  by 
weakening  their  energy  and  moráis  is  a  popular  concept  in  Hellenistic  historiaos  and 
moral  philosophers.  Book  12  of  Athenaeus’s  Deipnosophists  collects  an  astonishing 
dossier  of  illustrations.147  It  was  Julián  who  originated  the  reproach  of  tryphé  againsl 
Constantine.  Julián  himself  followed  an  asee  tic  lifestyle,  and  was  famously  shocked  by 
the  luxury  of  the  imperial  court  in  Constantinople.148  But  as  Dagron  has  shown,  the 
context  in  Zosimus  favors  a  more  concrete  sense  than  mere  personal  luxury  for 
Constantine:  “havingpermanently abandoned  warfare  andgiven  himself up  to  luxury, 


141.  Zos.  iv.  33. 4,  ¡mplying  legisiation  ¡n  382  not  otherwise  known  (Paschoud,  ii.  2. 405).  iv  37, 3  refers  to 
violent  action  by  Cynegius,  but  does  not  directly  lay  the  responsibility  on  Theodosius. 

14a.  Buck  1988, 36-53,  summamed  and  m  par!  quoted  below. 

143.  Theodosius  rá<;  ptv  jipaanúxrat;  ópyn$  (ruverópa^  (iv.  27.  i)i  Constantine  ouvfnipa^e  Se  sai  jíóXoi 

Kadema^ha^  ñp^á?  (ii.  32. 1)- 

144.  Con.:  ii.  18. 1  and  18. 2;  Theod;  iv.  37. 3  and  57. 1;  Eun.  F  6o;  Con.:  ii.  34. 2;  Theod:  iv.  18.  i  and  39. 3. 

145.  Buck  1988, 42-44;  Heatherand  Matthews  1991. 

146-  The  excerpt  from  Theopompus  ciled  above  uses  the  wnrd  xpwprj. 

147.  Zecchini  1989;  Braund  and  Wilkins  aooo;  Gorman  and  Gorman  2007* 

148.  Caesares  30  and  38  (329a  and  336a);  Amm,  Marc.  xxii.  4  and  xxv.  4. 4-5. 
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he  distribuid  an  allowance  of  grain  to  the  people  of  Byzantium  at  State  expense."»» 
This  is  the  classic  doctrine  of  tryphé:  a  ruier’s  tryphé  infecís  the  people  he  rules.  Once 
Constantine  was  free  from  the  need  to  make  wat-,  he  notonly  degenerated  himself  but 
íreed  the  people  of  his  new  capital  from  the  need  to  work.  That  it  was  Eunapius,  not 
Flavian,  who  originated  this  particular  application  of  tryphé  to  Constantine  is  put 
beyond  serious  question  by  the  contemptuous  account  of  Constantine ’s  insdtution  of 
the  grain  dolé  in  his  Lives  ofthe  Sophists,  where  it  is  linked  to  his  need  for  ílattery.15* 

That  this  was  not  an  idea  limited  to  Eunapius  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  passages 
in  other  Greelc  writers  of  the  age.  According  to  Themistius  the  usurper  Procopius 
withdrew  "their  customary  extravagance”  ( tryphen )  from  the  "paropered  population" 
(demos  ho  tryphón)  ot  Constantinople.  As  Dagron  saw,  here  too  the  reference  must  be 
to  the  grain  allowance.1'1  In  another  speech  Themistius  defends  himself  against  the 
charge  of  usíng  allocations  of  grain  and  oil  and  other  ítems  from  the  Tong  catalogue 
of  extravagance”  (tryphé  again)  at  his  disposai  as  procónsul  of  Constantinople  ¡n  oidor 
to  attract  students.1'2  Like  the  practiced  panegyrist  he  was,  Themistius  has  it  both 
ways  when  praising  Constan  ti  us  II:  "while  far  from  being  given  to  extravagance 
(tryphé)  himself,  he  gave  it  to  his  cityin  abundance."'^  In  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
he  proclaimed  that  he  did  not  like  a  city  with  a  “sumptuous  marketplace  (tryphósas 
agoras),  in  which  there  are  hordes  of  men  drunk  on  wine . . .  in  which  the  theatres 
gates  never  cióse  and  horses  are  continuously  racing."15’’  Given  the  combination  of 
drunkenness  and  chariot  racing,  his  listeners  were  bound  to  think  of  Constantinople. 
Libanius  three  times  refers  to  Constantinople  as  “Fot  City”  (tryphósa  polis),  once  as 
“the  extravagance  ( tryphé )  on  the  Bosporus,”  and  describes  its  inhabitants  as  "wallow- 
ing  in  base  extravagance"  (kakós  tryphóntón ).,Si 

Only  two  passages  of  Zosimus  refer  to  Constantine’s  tryphé,1™  but  no  fewer  than 
iive  to  Theodosiuss,  not  counting  at  least  two  more  that  criticize  his  luxurious  life* 
style  witbout  actually  using  the  word.1'7  One  links  what  might  have  seemed  to  be  a 
weakness  of  the  emperors  private  life  with  military  misjudgment:  “having  begun 
his  reign  with  luxury  ( tryphé )  and  neglect,  he  threw  the  sénior  offices  into  confu¬ 
sión."  Here  we  have  an  excerpt  of  Eunapius  that,  without  using  the  word,  corre- 
sponds  to  this  passage:  “'No  sooner  had  he  become  emperor  than  he  behaved  like  a 
youth  who  is  heir  to  new  wealth  accumulated  over  a  long  time  by  the  foresight  and 


149.  Zos.  ü.  32.  1;  by  spblting  üiis  simiente  into  two,  Ridley  biurs  the  causal  uuk  between  its  two 
propositions. 

150.  Eun.  Vit.  Soph.  462/ 3  =  vi.  i-vii-8  Giangrande. 

151.  111601.  Or.  vii.  9zbc;  Dagron  1974, 304;  cf.  512, 542. 

152.  Or.  23. 292b  o  p.  86. 25  Downey-Normarij  Penella  2000, 19, 118. 

«53-  »jKio"ra  abro?  Tpwpwv  X°PMTe¡  xt\  *ÓXe  1  áipbovlav,  Ihern.  Or.  4, 58c  (p.  83. 15  Downey). 

154-  Or.  24. 307b;  see  Penella  soco,  22-24,  «28-37. 

«55-  Or.  i.  215;  279;  Bp.  m.  1;  Ep.  633. 2;  Or.  xxx.  37. 

156.  ii.  32.  >;  ii.  34.  2. 

157.  Zos,  iv.  27. 1;  iv.  33.  i;  iv.  41. 1J IV.  43. 1;  iv.  so.  1-2;  Eun.  F  46.  ¡B  =  48M;  cf.  iv.  28. 1-2;  ¡v.  44. 1. 
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tbrift  of  his  father . . .  using  every  manner  of  wickedness  and  excess  towards  the  ruin 
of  the  State.”1-'8  According  to  another  Zosiman  passage  (iv.  43,  2),  once  he  had 
elecided  to  attack  the  usurper  Máximas,  "he  to  some  extent  forgot  his  excessive 
tryphé"  though  after  the  defeat  of  Maximus  he  once  more  gave  himself  up  to  tryphé 
■  jV_  5o.  1-2),  recalling  the  claim  that  Constantine  gave  up  warfare  for  tryphé  (ii.  34- 
i).  Here  we  also  have  an  excerpt  from  Eunapius  on  the  period  before  Maximus s 
defeat,  describing  how  the  Goths  ambushed  Theodosius’s  army:  it  was  clear  to  all 
that if  the  Román  state  rejected  luxury  (tryphé)  and  embraced  war,  it  would  con- 
quer  and  enslave  the  whole  world,”  but  God  has  brought  it  about  that  emperors  turn 
to  pleasure  rather  than  glory.151> 

Particularly  telling  is  iv.  33. 1,  describing  Theodosius’s  arrival  in  Constantinople, 
where  he  “extended  boundless  extravagance  ( tryphés  ametriart)  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  city.'’  That  this  directly  refleets  Eunapius's  original  words  ¡s  proved  by 
Philostorgius’s  application  of  the  very  same  phrase  (tryphés  ametría )  to  Theodosius.160 
Most  critics  have  interpreted  tryphé  here  as  the  emperors  personal  extravagance,  and 
explained  “greatness"  in  térras  of  the  importance  of  Constantinople.  But  this  would 
make  it  hard  to  understand  the  correlation  between  extravagance  and  city.  If  Dagron 
was  right  to  read  tryphé  as  a  sort  of  moralizing  code  word  for  the  grain  dolé,  then  this 
is  surely  a  reference  to  Theodosius’s  extensión  of  public  grain  distributions  in  392.-1®1 
A  law  of  416  refers  to  Constantine  establishing  and  Theodosius  extending  the  ration 
and  so  the  number  of  redpients.  No  further  extensión  is  recorded.  If  this  is  what 
Eunapius  meant  (Zosimus s  abridgment  has  no  doubt  eliminated  some  clarifying 
detail),  then,  once  again,  he  was  implicitly  representing  Theodosius  as  another 
Constantine.  His  motive  in  repeatedly  so  doing  ís  not  in  doubt.  Instead  of  directly 
attacking  the  specifically  religious  aspect  ofTheodosius’s  anti-pagan  policies,  Eunapius 
preferred  to  focus  on  what  he  saw  as  their  consequences. 

What  factual  truth  is  there  in  the  charge  of  tryphé ?  Pagans  were  bound  to  dísap- 
prove  of  the  extravagant  sums  Constantine  spent  on  churches  and  his  confiscation  of 
the  treasures  of  pagan  temples  to  beautify  his  new  capital.142  He  was  also  believed  to 
¡be  too  generous  to  his  courtiers  and  too  indulgent  of  their  rapacity,143  At  a  personal 
level,  he  dressed  extravagantly,  "his  bright  mande ...  decorated  with  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  gold  and  precious  stones,”  in  the  admiring  description  of  one  con* 
temporary  observer.iM  More  generally,  a  philosopher  was  bound  to  disapprove  of 


«8.  Zos.  iv.  27. «;  Eun.  F  46. 1B  =  48M. 

259.  Eun.  F38M  =  ssB¡  (he  relevanl  chapters  of  Zosimus  are  iv.  48-50. 

160.  Phil,  HE  xi.  2,  p.  134. 7  Bidez. 

iSi.  Cod.Just.  xi.  25. 1  (392);  Cuii.  Ttieod.  xiv.  17. 14  (402);  xiv,  16. 2  (416);  Jones,  LRE  ii.  696-97;  Dagron 
»974,  S21-22. 

162.  Liban.  Or.  xxx.  6;  Ano 11.  de  rebus  bell.  ii.  1-2;  JuL  Or,  vii.  i2bB. 

163.  Aíran,  xvi.  8. 12;  even  Euseb.  V.  Con.  iv.  31;  S4. 

164.  Euseb.  Vita  Comí.  ni.  10. 3  (trans.  Camerún  and  Hall), 
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the  "orientalizing”  spectacle  of  Che  imperial  court  in  the  early  Byzantine  World 1<;' 
though  it  is  unciear  how  lar  Constantine  and  Iheodosíus  went  beyond  standard 
practice. 

It  is  also  importan  t  to  appreciate  that  the  charge  of  tryphé,  which  forms  so  Iarge  a 
part  of  Eunapius's  indictment  of  both  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  is  not  directly 
linked  to  their  Christianity.  In  an  article  that  has  had  less  impact  than  it  deserved, 
Sacks  argued  that  it  is  misleading  to  see  Eunapius’s  history  as  driven  exclusively  by  hjs 
hatred  of  Christianity. 166  There  is  also  a  strong  moralizing  streak,  stressing  the  impor- 
tance  of  character  and  the  corrupting  eílect  of  power.  Eunapius’s  view  was  not  simply 
that  neglect  of  pagan  cult  led  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  Román  power,  but  that  Chnstian 
valúes  were  more  likely  than  the  usual  factors  ot  greed  and  ambition  to  lead  to  the 
corruption  of  rulers  and  their  ministers.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  emperors  co 
defend  the  empire,  but  Chrisban  emperors  allowed  themselves  to  be  sidetracked  by 
other  concerns  (as  Gibbon  memorably  put  it,  “the  attention  of  emperors  was  diverted 
from  camps  to  synods”).  Like  so  many  non-Christians  down  the  ages,  it  was  not  so 
much  Christianity  he  despised  as  what  Christians  did  in  the  ñame  of  Christianity, 
And  what  is  so  striking  in  these  texts  about  Constantine  and  'Iheodosíus  is  that 
Eunapius  expressed  his  disapproval  through  the  traditional  Hellenistíc  concept  of 
tryphé,  evoked  no  fewer  than  sixteen  times  in  Zosimus,  with  another  six  occurrences 
in  what  survives  of  Eunapius  hiinself.  In  addí  tions  to  pas'sages  already  cited,  four  gen¬ 
eráis  are  attacked  for  the  vice,  and  the  new  tax  that  provoked  the  riot  of  the  s tatúes  at 
Antioch  in  387  is  said  to  have  been  yet  another  product  of  Theodosius's  tryphé}*1'  Ñor 
is  it  confined  to  Christian  emperors.  Carinus  is  condemned  for  his  tryphé  in  the  stron- 
gest  terms.1'*  The  wholly  Greek  nature  of  all  this  material  makes  it  absurd,  if  not 
perverse,  to  trace  it  back  to  the  Latin  text  of  Nícomachus  FLavianus. 

There  is  also  another  infcrence  to  be  drawn  here,  Eunapius’s  pie  ture  of  iheodosíus 
is  so  systematically  hostile  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  published  before  his  death  in 
395.  And  this  hostility  is  clear  from  the  very  start.  Here  is  the  iirst  excerpt  from 
Eunapius  to  mention  'Iheodosíus:  “When  Theodosius  became  emperor...a  wise 
observer  could  see  as  it  from  a  watchtower  that  the  emperorwas  usingevery  manner 
of  wickedness  and  excess  towards  the  ruin  of  the  State.”16*  It  follows  that  this  part 
of  Eunapius's  narrative  cannot  have  been  based  on  Fiavian,  who  died  before 
Theodosius. 


165.  Víctor  disapproved  of  Diocletian:,  introduction  oí  adarotío  and  (cwel-em.rus.tcd  robe:.  (Cus*. 
39-  ¿-+). 

166.  Sack¡,  1986, 51-67- 

167.  Zos.  v.  7.  i;  v.  16. 5;  v,  15. 3, 4;  Eun.  F  67,  sB;  Zos.  iv.  41. 1. 

!68.  Zos.  v.  7.  i;  v.  íc.  s;  v.  z$.  ¡,  4;  Eun.  F  67.  8B;  Zos.  iv.  41. 1;  Zos.  i.  72. 1  with  Eun.  F  5. 1-2. 

169.  F  46  -  Exc  deSent.  48. 
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8:  GREEK  HISTORIANS  AND  LATIN  SOURCES 

For  a  varíety  of  reasons  Fiavian us’s  lost  Anuales  simply  cannot  play  the  role  for  which 
ithas  increasingly  often  been  cast  in  recent  years.  But  both  Bleckmann  and  Paschoud 
insist  that  their  argument  for  an  ultímate  Latín  source  for  the  Byzantine  tradición  is 
entirely  independent  of  its  Identification  as  Flavian’s  Anuales.  Paschoud  himself  has 
oflate  begun  to  berate  his  critics  for  their  failure  to  realize  that  this  identificación  is 
no  more  than  a  distraction  and  a  detail.  The  real  issue  is  the  necessity  of  postulatíng 
a  lost  Latín  history — the  identification  of  which  as  Flavians  Amales  remains  (of 
course)  'seductive  and  plausible.”1  Is  it  possible  that  we  do  in  fact  need  to  postúlale 
a  lost  Latin  history  of  the  fourth  century? 

Bleckmann,  Paschoud,  and  Festy  have  done  their  best  to  come  up  with  linguistic 
proof,  words  ín  Byzantine  texts  alleged  either  to  reflect  a  Latin  source  or  to  mistrans- 
late  a  Latin  term.2  Given  enough  convincing  examples,  this  is  a  thesis  capafcle  of  proof. 
Yet  they  have  barely  been  abie  to  get  into  double  figures,  and  not  one  comes  cióse  to 
passing  muster.  Seven  are  (just)  worth  scrutiny. 

1)  The  piéce  de  résistance  has  already  been  discussed  at  length:  Zosimus ’s  chapter 
On  the  pontifex  maximus,  with  its  supposed  double  Latín  pun.  So  far  from  deriving 
from  a  Latín  source,  the  informatíon  in  this  chapter  is  wholly  Greek. 

2)  The  Anonymus  Contínuator  of  Dio,  on  inadequate  grounds  often  identified  as 
Peter  the  Patrician/  describes  a  cer  tain  Cledonius,  an  official  at  Valerian's  court  in  2,60, 
as  “the  man  who  brings  )udges  ( dikastas )  into  the  imperial  presence.”1  According  to 
Bleckmann,  Cledonius  is  being  anachronistically  described  as  magister  admissionum, 
the  official  who  regulated  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  the  translator  did  not 
realize  that  ¡¡¡dices  in  his  Latin  source  was  being  used  in  the  late  antique  sense  of  civil 
servant  or  official  He  cites  a  passage  of  Lactantius  describing  how  “a  lew  civilian 


i.  See  his  significantly  titled  paper  “Preuves  de  la  présence  d’une  source  occidentale  latine  dans  la  tradi- 
tion  grecque  pour  l’histoire  du  4C  siécle,*  now  in  Paschoud  2006, 413-21;  and  his  mos  t  recen  t  statement, 
2006a,  338-44. 

a.  “countless  words  derived  from  Latin,”  Bleckmann  1995, 84. 

3.  In  favor,  de  Boor  1891, 13-33;  Bleckmann  1992, 51-53,  411-15;  against,  Mazzarino  1980,  «9-103;  Potter 
1990, 395-97;  M.  R.  Cataudella,  in  Marasco  2003, 437-40.  Treadgold  2007, 48-49.  suggests  Mélico  nios 
ofByzantium,  whose  lost  Chronotogicai  Epitome  stopped  in  379. 

4.  ávSpa  toó?  Sucaoró?  eiiráYovta  tú  (SamXei,  Anón.  Cont.  F  3  ( FHG  iv.  193);  Bleckmann  199S,  86. 
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officials  and  a  few  military  officers  wcre  admitted"  (admissi  ergo  iudices  pauci  etpaucí 
militares)  into  Dioclctians  consistory.  But  the  magister  admissionum  ovorsaw  aü  audi 
enees  with  the  emperor,  prívate  citizens,  foreign  ambassadors,  magistrates,  and  gen 
erais  alike.'  Lactantius  just  happens  to  mention  an  occasion  when  iudices  (among 
others)  were  admitted.  No  one  wishing  to  identífy  the  office  oí  magister  admissionum 
would  have  singled  out  admíssion  oí  iudices. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cledonius  held  the  post  of  a  cognitionibus,  the  officíal 
responsible  in  the  high  empire  fororganizingand  scheduling  legal  cases  (cognitiones)  heard 
by  the  emperor.6  Philostratus  describes  how  the  Sophist  Heliodorus  was  “called  in”  (e>ka- 
¡oumenos)  to  plead  a  case  sooner  than  he  expected  and  tried  to  persuade  ”the  official  who 
¡ntroduced  the  cases”  (ho  las  dikas  eskalón )  to  postpone  his  hearing.  And  Dio  describes 
how  Septimius  Severus  ordered  the  "man  who  arranged  the  cases”  to  "bring  in  a  particular 
case"  (diken  tina  cisageiti).7  'íhe  very  same  verb  eisagán  used  by  I’eter  (eisagein  diken  was 
the  s  tandard  term  for  bringing  a  case  to  court)  .a  These  parallels  sugges  t  that  the  true  read ing 
in  Anonymus  might  be  dikas  rather  than  dikastasfi  but  in  other  respecte  his  words  are 
a  perfect  description  of  the  function  of  a  cognitionibus.  If  so,  no  translation  error. 

In  any  case,  since  iudex  was  the  standard  Latín  term  for  an  official  in  the  early 
Byzantine  world,  what  we  shoufd  expect  in  this  hypothesized  Byzantine  transistor  is 
exactly  the  reverse  mistake:  judges  wrongly  identihed  as  officials.  Furthermore,  since 
Peter  the  Patrician  wrote  the  protocol  for  the  promotion  ofwhatin  his  day  was  callad 
the  comes  admissionum ,19  he  would  be  the  very  last  person  to  make  such  a  mistake.  Ihe 
care  Peter  took  with  ti  des  centuries  before  his  own  day  is  nicely  illustrated  by  an 
excerpt  in  which  a  magister  memoriae  in  298/9  is  correctly  described  as  atitigrapheus  tés 
tn nemes,  the  standard  Greek  equivalent  for  the  period." 

Peter  s  history  is  perhaps  the  least  promising  place  imaginable  to  look  for  traces  of 
a  Latín  source.  We  have  substantial  extraets  from  another  of  his  works,  on  imperial 
ceremonial.12  Not  surprisingly  for  a  life-long  bureaucrat,  Peter  wrote  in  a  heavily 
Latinate  Greek.  When  reporting  the  text  of  Peter ’s  arguments  as  envoy  negotiatinga 
treaty  with  the  Persians,  Menander  remarks  that  he  ‘'made  nosubstitutions  ofvocab- 
ulary,  except  for  altering  excessively  lowly  expressions  into  better  Attic.”11  The  most 
prominent  element  in  what  made  Peter ’s  style  too  iow  for  Menander’s  pages  is  bound 
to  have  becn  its  Latinisms.  Just  so  when  Photius  condemns  the  "vulgarity"  of 


5.  Laet.  De  morí. ¡<ers.  u.  0;  Delmaire  1995, 43-44. 

6.  PIR  C“  1133;  Millar  1977, 231, 135. 

7.  Phi!.  Vif.  Sople  ii.  33;  on  the  incident,  Millar,  ¡RS  59  (1969),  12-13;  Dio  Ixxvi.  13.5, 

8.  For  a  brief  selection  of  passages,  LSJ  s.v.  ricrayu  II.  3;  the  magistratc  who  broughc  cases  to  court  was 
called  Eiortywyeúí  in  inscriptions  and  papyri  from  all  over  the  Greek  world  (LSJ  s.v.  II). 

9.  Perhaps  an  abridgment  fromsomething  liketóv  -rá<;  iJtxaíTO?  <1*1  toó  (JaciXc«$\ey0pévctí>  elvayárra. 

10.  De  oieriimiinis  i.  84;  Delmaire  199S,  43. 

11.  Peter,  F  14  (FHG  iv.  1S9);  J.  B.  Bury,  HSCPii  (191a),  24-25;  Delmaire  1995, 67-68. 

12.  Preserved  in  De  cücrmwwis  i.  64-95;  brielly,  J.  B.  Bury,  EHR  86  (1907),  212-13;  Averil  Caineron  ín 
Cannadine  and  Price  1987, 126.  For  a  new  íragment  of  Peter,  see  A.  Laniado,  BZ  90  (1997),  405-12. 

13.  to  xtíapoAwrtpov,  F  6. 2  in  Blockley  1985, 88-89. 
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Olympiodorus,  it  must  be  mairdy  his  Latinisms  he  has  in  mind,H  Whatever  traces  of 
Latín  we  find  in  Peter  surely  derive  from  Peter  himself  rather  than  any  hypothetical 
fourth-century  Latín  source. 

3)  Peter's  account  of  an  embassy  of  the  usurper  Magnentius  lists  a  general  (strate- 
lates)  called  Marcellinus.1'1  Now  Marcellinus  was  the  ñame  of  Magnentius’s  magister 
ojficiorum.16  On  the  already  questionable  assumption  that  Magnentius  could  not  have 
had  two  officers  called  Marcellinus,  Bleckmann  argued  that  his  hypothetical  Latín 
source,  instead  of  giving  the  corred  term  magister  ojficiorum  in  full,  described 
Marcellinus  simply  as  magister,  which  Peter  mistakenly  identified  as  magister  militum 
(normally  rendered  stratelates  in  Greek).17 This  is  doubly  implausible.  In  the  first  place, 
in  Byzantine  usage  magister  by  itself  (transliterated  as  magistros)  invariably  denoted 
ffieíMflgiítcr  ojficiorum .lB  This  is  therefore  one  confusión  Peter  of  all  people,  author  of 
a  book  on  the  magister  ojficiorum  (p.  664),  an  office  he  himself  held  for  an  unprece- 
dented  twenty-five  years,  would  never  have  made. 

In  the  second  place,  published  too  late  for  PLRE  and  so  overlooked  by  Bleckmann 
and'  Paschoud,  a  dozen  or  so  graffiti  ñame  a  Marcellianus  together  with  a  Romulus  as 
owners  of  the  Kaiseraugst  treasure.19  This  treasure  was  found  in  a  Fort  evidently 
manned  by  a  unit  of  Magnentius’s  army.  Moreover,  we  happen  to  know  that  another 
ofhis  magistri  militum  was  indeed  called  Romulus/0  This  Marcellianus  (a  ñame  not 
infrequently  confused  with  the  niuch  commoner  Marcellinus)21  is  surely  the  general 
named  by  Peler  the  Patrician. 

4)  After  referring  to  a  man  as  “head  of  the  troops  at  court,"  Zosimus  then  adds  (as 
often  elsewhere)  the  formal  Latín  tille  in  a  parenthesis  ( magistron  touton  ojficion 
kalousi  Romaioi ).  According  to  Festy  and  Paschoud,  because  the  so-called  Epitome 
styles  the  man  ojficiorum  magistrum,  this  proves  that  both  derive  from  a  common 
source  in  Latín.12  But  all  secular  Greek  historiaos  (Ch.  6.  3)  employed  classicizing 
periplirases  for  Latín  títles,  curiously  enough  often  together  with  the  original  title.  To 
quote  a  single  example  out  of  scores  in  Procopius,  after  styling  another  magister  officio- 
rum  as  “head  of  the  troops  at  court,"  he  adds  the  proper  title  in  a  parenthesis  (magis¬ 
tron  Romaioi  ten  archen  kalein  nenomikasi).n 


14.  yuSíubXoyía,  T 1  in  Blockley;  Baldini  2004, 146-49. 
iS  F 16  =  FHG  iv.  190. 

¡6,  Zos.  ii.  42. 2-5;  PLRE  i.  546,  Marcellinus  8,  distinguished  from  the  general,  Marcellinus  9. 

17.  For  a  diiferent  explanalion,  A.  Demandt,  RE  s.v.  Magister  militum,  Suppbd  12  (1970),  563. 

18.  As  Bleckmann  1995, 85  n.  10  himself  oddly  conceded,  citiiig  inuny  examplea;  see  too  Dury  1911, 29. 

19.  Cahn  and  Kauíinann-I leinimann  1984;  Textband  182, 388-90, 408-9. 

20.  Zosimus  ii.52. 2;  PLRE  i.  77»;  Cahn  1982, 408-9. 

ai.  Marcellinus  6,  in  PLRE  ii.  708-10,  is  regularly  called  MapxeXXiavót;  by  Procopius;  a  bishop  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  is  regularly  Marcellianus  in  Latín  and  MapxeXXívos  in  Greek  versions  of  the  Acta: 
ACO  IV.  iii.  1. 2  (1982),  303;  note  too  Marcellinus  46  in  RE  14. 2  {1930)1 145o. 

22.  Zos.  ii.  15. 2;  Festy  2001,  xvií  n.  29;  Paschoud,  Z osime  i*  (2000),  231.  For  similar  cases,  ii.  25. 1;  ii.  43  4; 
iii.  19. 3;  for  a  useful  índex  of  Zosimus's  words  for  civil  and  military  institutions,  Zosime  3.  2  (1989), 
201-11. 

23.  Proc.  BP  i.  8. 2;  for  other  such  expressions  in  Procopius,  above  Ch.  6. 3. 
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5)  According  to  Víctor  (42.  9)  andEutropius  (10. 12. 1),  the  usurper  Magnentius 
appointed  his  brother  {frater)  Decentius  as  his  Caesar.  13ut  according  to  the  Epitome. 
Decentius  was  his  consanguineus  (42. 2).  This  text  also  describes  both  Hannihalianus 
and  Delmatius  and  Valentinian  1  and  Valens  as  consanguinei  (41. 20;  45, 4).TechmcallyJ 
consanguineus  is  the  term  for  half-brother,M  but  Valentinian  and  Valens  were  fulj 
brothers.  This  use  of  consanguineus  as  a  synonym  for frater  was  apparently  an  idiosyn 
crasy  of  the  Epitome.  But  Bleckmann  and  Paschoud  will  not  allow  that  it  is  an  idiosyn- 
era sy  oí  the  author  of  the  Epitome  himself,  It  must  be  a  usage  he  copíed  from  his 
source,  here  Flavian."3  Since  Zosimus  ii.  45. 2  styles  Decentius,  not  adelphos,  butgfne¿ 
sunaptomenos,  this  is  held  to  be  proof  that "  behind  Zosimus  (or  rather  fiunapius)  Is  a 
Latín  source  that  used  consanguineus  for  frater"  So  both  the  Epitome  and  Zosimus 
derive  from  Flavian. 


But  if  Flavían  regularJy  used  consanguineus  for frater,  and  Zosimus  reflects  Flavian, 
why  does  Zosimus  describe  Valentinian  and  Valens  as  adelphoi  and  Constantine’s  haif- 
brother  Julius  Constan tius  as  his  adelphos ?  And  why  does  Zonaras,  who  is  also  held  to 
derive  ultimately  from  Flavian,  describe  Decentius  twice  as  Magnentius  s  adelphos?16 
In  fact,  another  passage  of  Zonaras  suggests  a  quite  difierent  interpretation  of  all  these 
texis.  He  calis  another  brother  of  Magnentius,  Desiderius,  first  his  adelphos  and  then 
seven  Unes  iater  his  homaimón.27  By  derívation  homaimón  is  a  vague  term  for  a  kins- 
man  of any  degree,  but  it  (and its  by-forms  homaimos  and  synaimos)  is  common in  the 
cíassical  tragedians  specificallyfor  brother  or  síster.*”  The  obvious  explanarion  hereis 
that  Zonaras  s  ultímate  source  was  a  classicízing  Greekwriterwho  used  homaimón  for 
brother.^  This  usage  was  unfamiliar  to  Zosimus  and  the  author  of  the  Epitome;  the 
former  resorted  to  paraphrase,  the  latter  used  the  closest  Latín  equivalent  he  could 
think  of  (comuiiguwieus). 

6)  Paschoud  compared  passages  from  three  obituary  notiees  on  the  emperor 
Jovian; 


Amm.  25. 10. 14: 
vultu  laecissimo...  vasta 
procedíate  et  ardua,  adeo 
ut  nullum  indumentum 
regium  ad  mensuram  eius 
aptum  inveniretur 


Epitome  44. 3: 
hic  fuit  insignis 
corpare,  laetus 
ingenio,  litterannn 
studiosus. 


Zonaras  13. 14. 19: 
evcrajífjS  t)v  íttpl  to  Sóypa  sal 
áyaBo0£Ar|i;.  oívou  S'  tjrnjTO  Kai 
áippoSicnwv,  sal  tíjvtoü 
crwpaTO^  ávaípoprjv  cü^Kr]? 
¿Tey^ave k«í  ypappáwv  oúk 
ñirripot;. 


[1:5]. , .  .Christianae  legis 
ídem  studiosus  et 
nonnumquam 
honorificus,  medíocriter 
eruditos,  magisque 
tenivolus . . .  edax  tamen  et 
Vino  Venerique  indulgens. 

According  to  Paschoud  it  is  “obvious”  (a)  that  Ammianus,  the  Epitome,  and  Zonaras 
all  derive  from  the  same  source;  and  (b)  that  this  sourcc  was  written  in  Latín  and 
contained  the  word  beniuolus,  rendered  in  Zonaras  by  the  unclassical  agathothe¡es.w 
I  would  concede  that  a  classicizing  Greek  writer  is  unlikely  to  have  used  so  unliterary 
a  word,  but  why  would  anyone  when  there  were  so  many  acceptable  cíassical 
equivalents?31  Any  one  of  these  would  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  choice,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Byzantine  tradition  do  indeed  use  one  of  them.  So  the  chronicle 
preserved  under  the  ñame  of  Georgius  Cedrenus:  “a  very  kindly  man  and  an  orthodox 
Christian. . .  so  tall  that  none  of  the  imperial  robes  would  -fit  him.”32  This  notice  just  as 
obviously  goes  back  to  the  same  ultímate  source,  even  preserving  Ammianus's 
circumstantial  detail  (like  him  using  a  consecutive  dause)  about  the  imperial  robes 
being  too  short  for  Jovian.  But  in  George,  Ammianus's  benivolus  is  rendered  by 
práoiatos.  Somewhat  less  of  this  ultímate  source  survives  in  Symeon,  but  it  is  sugges- 
tive  that  he  too  uses  cíassical  terms,  one  of  them  the  same  as  Cedrenus.33  It  may  be  that 
Zonaras’s  agathothelés  does  not  represent  beniuolus  at  all,  but  in  the  context  means 
“right-thinking,”  that  is  to  say  orthodox  (rather  than  Arian).  Here  we  may  note  that 
Cedrenus  carefullyspecifies  that  Jovian  was  orthodox. 

We  might  also  bear  in  mind  that  Flavian  had  never  seen  Jovian,  whereas  Ammianus 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  him  at  cióse  quarters  during  most  of  his  short  reign. 
Why  then  would  he  copy  his  descriptíon  of  Jovian  from  Flavian?  Since  he  uses  beniv¬ 
olus  ñve  times  elsewhere  in  hishistory,  the  natural  conclusión  is  that  itwassimplypart 
afhis  normal  vocabular  y. 

7)  Fragments  13  and  14  of  Peter,  the  longest  surviving  episode  from  his  history 
describe  the  treaty  negotiated  between  Persians  and  Romans  in  298/ 9  by  Sicorius 
Probus  the  magister  memoriae.^  When  the  Persians  asked  Galerius  to  treat  theirkings 
harem  (which  the  Romans  had  captured)  kindly,  Galerius  angrily  reminded  them  of 
their  shameful  treatment  of  Valerian,  adding  that  he  would  follow  in  the  footsteps 


24-  Ammianus  calis  Valentinian  II  the  consanguineus  o f  Gratian  (30.  10.  6);  same  father  but  different 
mothers. 

15.  Bleckmann,  Góttingcr  Forma für  Aiterlwnswissenschaji  1  (1999),  85-87;  Paschoud  2006, 4)5-6. 

16.  Zonaras  xiii.  8. 1;  9. 6  (neither  text  cited  by  Bleckmann  or  Paschoud). 

17.  ápafpaiv,  Zonaras  xiii.  9. 4, 7  (Desiderius  is  not  known  t'rotn  any  other  source:  PLRE 1. 149-50). 

18.  See  LS]  s.v.  óptupot;  i  for  a  selection  of  examples. 

19.  Zonaras  himself  uses  ópaípuY  for  brother  orsister  no  fewer  than  íorty-one  tunes  ( TLG ). 


30.  Paschoud  2006, 4)9  (*saute  aux  yeux”),  iisting  tlie  very  fewoccurrences  of  the  word. 

31.  iottciKqg,  eOvaug,  euyvwpwv,  eúpevrjs,  cúypwv,  jtpñog,  Jipocr<fiAí|s,  rrpóippwv,  ipiAóippwv  etc. 

31.  fivtjp  Kpaóraroi;  k«1  óp0óSo£o$  Xpttmavós...eú{Mji«i$  ¿xrce  (iq5¿  ív  tióv  pacnAiKarv  Iparlwv  ápnó?eiv 
aihw,  Cedrenus  p.  539.  «6  B. 

33.  jrpav$  Kai  ftnctieifc,  Symeon  5  91. 1  Wahlgren;  npaC;  is  the  Byzantine  form  for  Jtpáoy. 

34.  F  13-14  a  FHG  iv.  188-89;  The  Román  Eastern  Frontier  and  the  Persian  Wars  AD  226-363, 
M.  H.  Dodgeon  and  S.  N.  C.  Lieu  (eds.)  (Lcndon  1991),  131-333  date,  Bames,  Phoenix  30  (1976), 
185-86;  negotíations,  Blockley  1984. 
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of" his  ancestors,  whose  custom  it  was  'to  spare  those  who  surrcndeced  but  conquer 
those  who  resisted.”  These  words  are  a  cióse  translation  of  Vcrgils  parccre  subiectis  ct 
tkbellare  superbos Bleckmann  saw  this  as  a  reílection  of  western  historiography  dur- 
ing  the  late  fourth-century  pagan  reaction — meaning  Flavian.  But  quite  apart  from 
the  baseless  assumption  oía  fourth-century  Vergil  revival  (Ch.  16),  how  would  Flavian 
working  in  Rome  have  come  by  such  a  detailed  account  of  these  negotiatiorts? 
Bleckmann  suggests  that  Sicorius  Probus  was  "rclated  to  the  Anicii  and  Petronii  "and 
that  Flavian  was  ihus  able  to  draw  on  a  “Román  senatorial  source.”  But  no  tnagister 
memoriae  in  298/9  would  even  have  been  a  senator,  much  less  an  aristocrat.  Palatine 
secretariats,  formerly  held  by  freedmen,  were  at  this  period  manned  by  equites ,3C 

Eunapius  is  one  obvious  possible  source.3'  But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  Peter 
was  not  only  a  diplomat  himself,  but  wrote  a  detailed  study  both  of  his  own  diplo¬ 
mado  missions  and  of  the  mastership  of  the  offices  he  himself  held  for  so  many  years, 
the  office  responsable  for  dealing  with  all  foreign  embassies  at  court.,s  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  Peter  who  searched  out  a  contemporary 
account  of  these  negotiations  in  the  archives  of  his  own  office,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
that  Galerius  himself  (or  at  any  rate  Sicorius  Probus)  quoted  Vergil.  If  the  soldier 
emperor  Valentinian  I  could  compose  a  Vergilian  cento,w  there  is  no  cali  to  deny 
Galerius  the  one  line  even  soldier  emperors  surely  knew.40  If  these  excerpts  are  indeed 
based  on  Peters  own  documentary  research,  this  would  undermine  the  assumption 
that  he  simply  copied  out  some  earlier  history,  whether  Flavian  or  Eunapius. 

One  final  case.  Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  Valentinian  I,  the  officers 
who  had  chosen  him  insisted  that  he  take  a  colleague.  The  magister  militutn  Dagalaifus 
boldly  advised  him  as  follows,  according  to  Ammianus:  “If  you  love  your  kin,  best  of 
emperors,  you  have  a  brother;  ifyou  love  the  state,  look  for  someone  [else]  to  inves t” 
(si  tuos  amas,  inquit,  impcrator  optime,  ¡tabes  fratrem;  si  rempublicatn,  quaere  quem  ves¬ 
tías).  Dagalaifuss  advice  is  reported  in  exactly  the  same  terms  by  both  Symeon 
Logothete  and  Cedrenus.41  Tlie  articularon  of  the  two  versions  is  ídentical  down  to 
the  last  detail,  and  no  one  could  be  in  any  doubt  that  one  is  a  translation  of  the  other. 
$0  which  is  the  original?  While  respublica  is  common  and  idiomatic  in  Latín  for  "the 
public  good,1' politeia  is  not  normally  so  used  in  Greek.  And  the  final  phrase  is  no  less 
telling:  the  translator  evidently  could  not  think  of  a  one-word  Greek  equivalen!  to 


3$.  ipeiSívftai  jiév  twv  únqKÓov,  KiKayum¡¿(r8at  Sé  túv  ñvmarropévwv,  Bleckmann  1991, 154;  Paschoud 
ifM,  7.v 

.46.  Bleckmann  1991,  41.15  8.  Corearan  m  N.  Lenski,  Cambridge  Compainon  to  the  Age  of  ConsUiiititie 
(1006),  45. 

37.  At  Vit.  Soph.  465/6  Eunapius  gives  interesting  details.  about  the  role  of  tile  philosopher  Eustithius  of 
Cappadocia  on  an  embassy  to  Persa  in  358:  Blockley  199a,  21. 

38.  Boak  and  Dunlaji  19J4, 91  -  98;  Treadgoid  2007, 264-09.  Por  a  módem  history,  Pejehin  1989, 168-208. 

39.  Ausonius,  miro  to  CeiitoNupt,,  p.  134  Creen,  with  Creen s  notes  (p.  518). 

40.  Por  somu  of  the  many  quotations  of  tíiis  line,  Courcelle  1984, 497-99. 

41.  Amni.  Maro.  xxvi.  4.  i;  ei  tou^  ooü^  ijpiXri;,  KpátioTE  afrrotepátop,  íjpsis  áSrXipóv  si  Sé  ii\v  noXirtíav, 
cncón>|crov  ótip  avrijv  áXoupyiSa  sepi06X[]s,  Symeon  §  92. 2  Wahlgren;  Cedrenus  p. 541. 13  Bekker  (with 
nepijlaXeis). 


vestiré with  the  connotation  "dress  in  the  purple  robe  of  empire."42  But  even  if  the  Latin 
versión  is  original,  that  does  not  prove  that  Symeon  and  Cedrenus  derive  from  a  Latin 
narrativo  source.  For  the  advice  itseLf  may  have  been  given  in  Latin,  so  that  Greek 
wríters  were  bound  to  give  it  in  translation.  The  text  offered  by  Symeon  and  Cedrenus 
could  perfectly  well  be  as  early  as  Eunapius,  who  (to  judge  from  Philostorgius  and 
Sozomen)  gave  an  account  similar  to  Ammianus  s.43 

9:  A  GREEK  KG? 

More  than  one  scholar  has  posited  a  common  source  for  the  Latin  epitomators 
and  the  later  Greek  historians  for  the  third  century.44  Festy  has  recently  emphasized 
Similarities  between  Zosimus  and  Víctor,  concluding  that  they  prove  derivation 
from  the  KG.A'  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  mere  agreement  in  faets 
proves  nothing  in  itself  (especially  in  a  history,  where  events  are  bound  to  follow  a 
certain  sequence)  unless  the  selection  of  faets  is  idiosyncratic  or  marked  by  verbal 
similarities.  Festy ’s  list  offers  none  of  the  verbal  parallels  and  shared  errors  that 
estabiish  the  KG  as  the  common  source  of  Víctor,  Eutropius,  and  other  Latin  texts. 
And  how  did  material  from  the  KG  reach  Zosimus?  According  to  Festy,  it  was  first 
included  in  Flavian' s  Anuales,  whence  itpassed  into  Eunapius  and  finally  Zosimus — a 
tortuous  and  improbable  odyssey.  Why  introduce  the  complication  of  Flavian? 
Much  simpler  to  suppose  that  Eunapius  read  a  source  we  know  existed,  the  KG, 
rather  than  a  source  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  even  covered  this  period.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  posit  a  Latin  source  for  Eunapius  at  all.  Why  not  a  Greek  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  KG,  made  for  the  same  reason  as  the  translation  of  Eutropius:  the  sheer 
utility  of  so  comprehensive  a  manual.  There  are  in  fact  good  reasons  for  postulating 
such  a  translation. 

In  the  first  place,  Alden  Mosshammer  has  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  many 
details  in  the  early  ninth-century  Byzantine  chronicle  of  George  Syncellus  thatseem 
to  derive  from  Eutropius,  there  are  a  number  ofother  details  that,  though  absent  from 
Eutropius,  appear  in  much  the  same  form  in  Víctor  or  Festus.46  While  it  is  easv enough 
to  believe  that  Syncellus  consulted  one  of  the  Greek  translations  of  Eutropius,  how 
did  he  come  to  know  Víctor  or  Festus?  Here  we  have  more  than  mere  agreement  in 
fact:  in  the  case  of  Festus  there  is  a  striking  shared  error.  In  a.d.  3  Augustus  sent  his 
grandson  Gaius  Caesar  to  Armenia,  where  he  received  a  wound  from  which  he  died. 
According  to  Syncellus  it  was  his  grandson  Claudius  Caesar  that  Augustus  sent  to 


41.  For  which,  see  Symm.  Or.  in  Grat.  1  (p.  330,  iz  Seeck). 

43.  Neri  1985, 169- 

44.  Earlier  bibliography  in  Bleckmann  1992, 24. 

45.  Festy  1998,  at  160-63,  with  Burgesss  critique  in  the  same  volume  (8s-8ó). 

46.  A.  A.  Mosshammer,  Geurgiuí  Syncellus  (Leipzig  1984),  xxix;  see  too  W.  Adler  and  P.  TufRn,  Uic 
Chranagruphy  of  George  Syncellus  (Oxford  2002),  lxi. 
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Armenia.  'Ihe  only  other  surviving  text  to  make  this  error  is  Festus.47  The  likely  source 
of  the  error  is  a  mistaken  expansión  of"C.  Caesar"  in  a  Latín  text.  The  obvious  expía, 
nation  is  that  it  goes  back  to  the  KG,  whence  it  was  repeated  by  Festus  aJone  of  the 
Latin  epitomatars,  and,  via  a  Greek  translation,  by  SynceUus. 

Secón  d,  it  has  long  been  known  that  tire  hrst  few  pagos  of  the  chronicle  of 
Theophanes  (which  begins  with  Diocletian)  draw  on  the  Jater  books  of  Eutropius,',ai  It 
is  also  common  knowledge  that  the  surviving  excerpts  from  the  Chranike  Historia  of 
John  of Antioch  draw  extensively  on  what  appears  to  be  a  Greek  translation  of  Eutropius, 
from  Bks  1  to  10,  from  the  early  Repubiic  down  to  the  death  of  Jovian.”  Since  the  trans¬ 
lation  John  cites  is  complctely  different  throughout  from  Paeanius’s,  it  has  always  been 
assumed  that  he  used  Capitos  somewhat  later  translation  (ca.  500),  known  from  an 
entry  in  the  Suda.  But  in  1 88 5  Cari  de  Boor  pointed  out  that  Theophanes  (p.  10. 20-26 
de  Boor)  offers  a  cióse  translation  of  Eutropius  x.  1  that  is  completely  different  both 
from  that  of  Paeanius  and  from  the  relevant  excerpt  in  John  of  Antioch.51' 

Some  popular  líterary  texts  were  translated  more  than  once  (the  five  Latin  ver- 
sions  of  Aratus  are  a  famous  case),  but  two  of  so  utilitarian  a  work  as  Eutropius's 
Breviarium  are  surprising  enough,  and  three  would  be  remarkable.  Furthermore,  all 
who  have  studied  the  “Eutrapian”  excerpts  injohn  of  Antioch  have  noticed  that  John 
often  offers  a  somewhat  fuller  versión  than  the  Latin  original.'1  In  many  cases  the 
explanation  is  that  John  indudes  details  from  genuine  sources  that  can  actually  be 
identified.  But  in  other  cases  there  is  no  additionalinformation,  just  a  more  expansiva 
narrative  than  the  bare  bones  offered  by  Eutropius.  Kocher  long  ago  suggested  two 
possible  explanations:  either  John  drew  on  a  fuller  versión  of  Eutropius,  or  on 
Eutropius's  source.s!  Writing  as  he  was  in  1871,  before  the  identiñcation  of  the  KG, 
Kocher  opted  for  his  first  allernative.  But  a  fuller  versión  of  Eutropius  is  pretty  much 
a  definí  tion  of  his  source,  the  KG.  I  suggest  that  it  is  Theophanes  who  reflects  Capito's 
translation,  while  John  of  Antioch  drew  on  the  KG,  presumably  in  a  Greek  translation. 
In  this  coruiection  itis  woxth  pointing  out  that,  while  Eutropius/KG  provides  John 
with  his  framework  for  a  thousand  years  of  Román  history,  he  never  ñames  Eutropius, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  does  in  fact  occasionally  cite  sources  by  ñame.5-1 

The  most  suggestive  single  illustration  is  the  long  passage  published  from  an  Athos 
manuscript  by  Lambros  in  1904,  where,  after  (as  it  seems)  translating  Eutropius  on 

4?.  Sync.  p.  376.  i  Mosshammer;  Fest  Brev.  19;  it  is  alio  found  in  Jordanes  {Rom.  140),  who  used  Festus 
extensively  eisewhere.  Fcstuss  source  for  the  events  seems  to  he  Floros  ii.  32. 

48.  Iheopltaness  chronicle  is  a  continuation  of  Syncelluss,  in  large  part  based  on  material  collected  by 
Syncellus  (who  drew  on  the  earlier  books  of  Eutropius):  see  C.  Mango  and  R.  Scott,  The  Chronicle  of 
'Iheophones  Confessvr  (Oxford  1997)»  lxxvi;  A.  A.  Mosshammer,  Georgias  SynceUus  { 1984),  xxix. 

49.  See  the  notes  on  sources  in  F  37-181  in  Miiller,  FHG  4. 

50.  Herma  10  (1885),  325-26;  for  another  example  (Theoph.  p.  9. 1-16 ),  E.  Condurachi.RF/C  OS  (>937), 
+7  SO- 

51.  Sotiroudis  1989, 110-17;  see  too  now,  superceding  all  earlier  work,  Roberto  2005,  cxxxii-cxxxiii. 

52.  Kocher  1871, 20.  Sonroudis  weakly  suggests  that  John  was  sinjply  more  verbose  than  the  text  he  was 
copying. 

$3.  Roberto  zoos,  cxxy-  clvii. 


Sulla, John  addsa  quotationfromSallust:  "the  Román  historian  Sallustrightly  remarked 
that  Sulla  made  an  excellent  bcginning  but  reached  a  shockíng  end*M  This  is  an  acot¬ 
óte  translation  of  Catilitie  11. 4  (L.  Sulla...  bonis  initiis  malos  emitas  habuit).  John  may 
ibave  had  a  little  Latin,  but  it  is  incredible  that  a  seventh-century  Byzantine  knew  Sallust 
so  well  that  he  was  able  to  recall  so  apposite  a  quotation  and  then  put  it  into  accurate 
Greek.ss  Obviously,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  was  translating  a  Latin  text  that  already 
included  the  quotation,  or  (more  probably)  using  an  existing  Greek  translation  ofsuch 
a  text.  Most  of  the  sources  John  cites  by  ñame  are  Greek  texts  he  might  have  consulted 
himself  (Diodorus,  Dionysius,  Plutarch),  but  he  also  twice  cites  Livy,  in  both  cases  lost 
books,  once  again  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a  fuller  Latin  source  that  might  have 
drawn  on  books  of  Livy  lost  byjohn's  day.56  Later  in  his  narrative,  after  paraphrasing  the 
Eutropian  account  of  the  parsimonious  Constantius  Chlorus  borrowing  other  peoples 
silver  píate  when  holding  a  large  dinner  party,John  condudes  with  a  detall  missing  in 
Eutropius:  “whence  he  was  known  as  Pauper.”57  This  could  be  puré  invention  by  John, 
but  the  Latin  word  suggests  a  Latin  source,  a  source  not  íully  understood  by  the  Greek 
translator,  who  took  Pauper  for  a  proper  ñame  rather  than  a  nickname. 

Particularly  striking  is  F 180M  =  272R,  an  obituary  of  Julián  that,  while  seeming  to 
follow  Eutropius  fairly  closely  at  the  beginning  and  end,  gives  more  detail  (and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  emphasis)  in  the  middle.  For  example,  where  Eutropius  offers  Liberalibus  disci- 
ptínis  apprime  eruditus ;  Graece  doctior,  atque  ideo  ut  Latina  eruditione  nequáquam  citm 
Graeca  scientia  con veniret,  John  has  “he  had  an  intímate  grasp  of  the  entire  learningof 
the  Romans,  especially  the  Greek  language,  quick  to  spot  what  needed  to  be  done  but 
even  prompter  to  articúlate  and  interpret  it,  with  a  firm  recall  of  every  detail,  wise  in 
matters  divine,  prudent  in  human  affairs."58  Once  again,  John  himself  might  have 
inserted  the  additional  material  from  another  source  favorable  to  Julián  (Eunapius, 
e.g.)  or  even  invented  it  himself,  but  why  would  a  Christian  writer  go  to  such  lengths 
to  expand  an  already  favorable  account  of  the  Apostate? 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  much  debate  about  the  terminal  point  of  the  KG. 
Burgess  has  recently  argued  for  successive  redactions,  runningfrom  337  to  378.5’  One 
possibility  is  that  John  used  a  later  redaction  of  the  original  Latin  KG.  Another  is  that 
the  Greek  versión  he  used  itself  included  a  continuation  of  the  Latin  original  to  the 
translator’s  own  day,  just  as  Eutropius  continued  the  KG  to  his  day.  Here  is  a  concrete 
illustration,  kindly  drawn  to  my  attention  by  Burgess:  Jerome’s  account  of  Diocletians 
Román  triumph  in  303:  Jerome  (227112  Helm): 


54.  F 145. 2. 169,  p.  140  Roberto;  on  the  Lambros  fragment,  Roberto  1005,  exi  -cxvií. 

SS-  Suda  s.v.  Zenobios  claims  that  the  Hadrianic  Sophist  of  this  ñame  translated  Sallust ’s  Histories  into 
Greek,  but  does  not  tnention  his  Catilme. 

56.  F 145.  x.  63;  F 147. 16  Roberto. 

57.  S&tv  mi  rioünep  úvopáÜrto,  F 168  Muelle  r  =  252  Roberto;  Eutr.  x.  1. 2. 

58.  F 180,  FHG  iv.  606. 

59.  Burgess  1995;  2005;  see  too  Paschoud  2006a,  337-44. 
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Diocletianus  et  Eutropius  (ix.  27. 2):  Zonaras  (12.  31,  p.  618. 14): 

Maximianus  Augusti  ...triumphum  inclitum,  ¿v'Pópfl  Kcrrriyayov 

insigni  pompa  Roniae  quem  Romae  ex  numerosis  0píap(Jov,  év  ilj  tú$  te  toü 

triumpharunt,  gentibus  egerent  Napcroú  yaperSig  Kai  xa 

antecedentibus  currum  [Diocletianus  et  téKva  Kai  tcu;  ópaípovag 

eorum  Narsei  coniuge  Maximianus],  pompa  ¿SpiápJkiKrav  Kai  ápxiyoí^ 

sararibus  liberis  et  omni  ferculorum  inlustri,  qua  ¿Ttpwv  £8vwv  Kai  tov 

praeda,  qua  Parthos  Narsei  coniuges  sororesque  jtXoütov  ócrov  ¿k  Ilepaüv 

spolíaverunt.  et  liberi  ante  currum  ducti  éXqloavro. 

sunt. 

This  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  Jerome  drew  on  the  KG.  It  must  have  been  here 
tbat  he  found  the  detail  about  Persian  booty  that  Eutropius  omitted,  a  detail  that 
also  appears  in  Zonaras.  The  fact  that  ali  three  texts  inelude  Narses  s  sisters  ( hamaU 
monas )  in  the  triumphal  procession  is  a  further  link  bctween  them.  The  preceding 
section  in  both  Eutropius  and  Zonaras  deais  with  Diodetian’s  introduction  of 
adoratio  and  jewel-encrusted  clothing.  Here  the  key  detail  is  that  both  (like  Victor) 
single  out  jewel-encrusted  shoes .M  Zonaras  could  have  got  this  from  Capito’s  trans¬ 
lación  of  Eutropius  (Paeanius  translates  it  quite  diflerently),  but  since  he  shares  with 
Jerome  the  Persian  booty  Eutropius  omitted  (in  both  cases  in  a  relative  clause),  the 
KG  is  a  more  likely  ultímate  source,  perhaps  (as  we  shall  see  in  §  12)  mediated  by 
John  of  Antioch. 

It  wíil  be  obvious  that  a  Greek  translation  of  the  KG  would  transform  the  debate 
about  the  supposed  iníluence  of  Flavian  sAwiídes.61  Anything  in  Byzantine  texts  up  to 
the  death  of  Jovian  suspected  of  deriving  from  Flavian  might  equally  derive  from  the 
Greek  versión  of  the  KG.  The  postúlate  of  Flavian  would  turn  out  to  be  not  only  base- 
less  but  also  superfluous. 

ÍO:  EUNAPIUS 

The  most  important  part  of  Zonaras ‘s  narrative  for  the  Flavian  hypothesis  is  his 
remarkably  full  account  of  the  years  350-64,  from  the  rebellion  of  Magnentius  and 
pruclamation  of  Gallus  to  the  death  ofjovian.  This  account  has  many  cióse  similaritíes 
with  the  narrative  of  Ammianus,  but  also  signiíicant  difíerences,  the  elassie  pointers 
to  a  common  source,  for  Bleckmann  and  Paschoud  (of  course),  Flavian’s  Anuales 


60.  Zonaras  12.  32;  Eutr.  ix.  26;  Victor,  Caes.  39.  1.  Zonarass  ópX’lT0^  ¿rspuv  ¿ttvd’v  also  parallels 
Eutropius's  ex  nuinerosiigentibui,  a  detail  omitted  by  Jerome. 

61.  Which  is  why  Paschoud  2006a,  33+  33  ridiculos,  mainly  by  use  of  exclamaron  marks,  my  brief 
statement  m  BMCR  2006,  characterizing  my  arguments  as  “ressorts  pipes  de  lacrobatte  sophistique* 
Rut  a  Greek  translation  of  the  KG  would  be  no  more  surprising  than  the  Greek  translation  oF 
Eutropius  we  know  to  have  existed — and  incomparably  less  surprising  than  a  Greek  translation 
of  Nicomnchus  Flavianus! 

62.  Zonaras  xiii.  9-14  (pp.  44-71  Búttner-Wobst);  see  the  comparison  in  Bleckmann  1992, 336-95. 
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It  should  now  be  clear  why  it  is  so  essential  for  the  Flavian  hypothesis  that  he 
should  have  published  before  Ammianus.  For  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
Ammianus’s  lastbooks,  but  the  earliestsurviving  books  (the  fall  of  Gallus  is  described 
úvBkxiv).  Whether  or  not  ¡Bles  xiv-xxvwere  published  earlier  than  xxvi-xaed,  we  are 
bound  to  assume  that  Ammianus  did  the  research  for  these  books  before  before 
writing  the  later  books.  If  the  later  books  were  published  not  long  after  390,  and 
Flavian  published  not  before  390,  Ammianus  cannot  possibly  have  used  Flavian  when 
composing  his  earüer  books. 

The  Epitome  de  Caesaribus  has  played  a  significant  part  in  recent  discussions.  The 
most  recent  editor  assumes  that  it  is  mainly  based  on  Flavian,  and  Baldini  goes  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  its  purpose  was  “to  perpetúate  the  memory  of  the  historiáis 
disertissimus  Nicomachus  Flavianus."®*  Since  it  closes  with  the  death  of 'Iheodosius 
I  (17  January  395)  and  is  written  in  Latín,  Epitomator  (so  to  style  him,  for  the  con- 
venience  of  a  ñame)  certainly  could  have  used  Flavian  (if  he  wrote  on  the  hístory  of 
the  empire).  But  what  is  the  evidence  that  he  did?  In  one  of  the  more  outrageous  of 
his  recent  contributions  to  the  debate,  Paschoud  has  asserted  that  "there  is  no  indica- 
don  that  the  Epitome  ever  drew  on  a  Greek  source."64  Outrageous,  because  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  passages  in  the  last  third  of  the  book  where  the  closest  parallel  to 
the  Epitome  comes  in  a  Greek  text.6s  But  since  in  most  of  these  cases  the  parallel  text 
is  Zosimus  or  Zonaras,  and  since  for  the  Flavian  equipe  it  is  axiomatic  that  Epitome  f 
Zosimus/Zonaras  =  Flavian,  by  a  remarkable  paradox  parallels  from  the  Greek 
tradition  are  regarded  as  proof  that  the  Epitome  derives  here  from  a  Latín  source! 

More  than  half  the  workcan  be  explainedperfectlysatisfactorilyin  terms  ofknown 
sources  like  the  KG  and  the  biographies  of  Marius  Maximus,  a  work  we  know  from  a 
disapproving  remark  of  Ammianus  to  have  been  all  the  rage  in  late  fourth-centxuy 
Rome.  It  remains  possible  that  Epitomator  drew  on  Flavian  (if  he  covered  the  empire), 
but  we  would  now  have  to  devise  new  criteria  for  identifying  any  such  debts;  passages 
paralleled  in  Greek  texts  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  consideration.  With  the 
lapse  of  the  hypothesis  that  Flavian  can  be  reconstructed  from  Zosimus  and  the 
Byzantine  tradition,  we  may  return  to  the  commonsense  alternatíve  that  Epitomator 
drew  on  Greek  sources. 

There  is  one  puzzle  here  that  seems  to  have  escaped  attention  in  recent  discus¬ 
sions.  If  Epitomator,  writing  in  the  mid-  to  late  390S,  could  have  used  Flavian,  he  could 
also  have  used  Ammianus.  And  yet,  since  we  have  Bks  xiv-xxxi  of  Ammianus  complete, 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  he  did  not.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  compiler  of  a 
trivial  epitome  might  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  Ammianus  from  cover  to  cover,  but 
it  would  be  rather  surprising  if  he  had  paid  him  no  attention  at  all.  Even  more  surpris- 
ingly,  he  apparently  did  read  a  Greek  history  of  the  period.  How  is  this  paradox  to  be 

63.  Festy  100a,  xv-xx,  xxvii-xxxvui,  liv-lv;  Baldini  1999, 16. 

64.  °il  n’y  a  aucun  indice  que  V Epitome  ait  jamais  exploité  une  source  grecque,”  Paschoud  2006,  +15. 

65.  Convenieiiily  tabulated  by  Barnes  1976,  264-67.  Add  the  use  of  consanguincus  for  brother 

(?  =  cpaípuiv). 
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cxplained?  le  has  aJways  been  taken  for  grantcd  that  Epitomator  was  an  associate  of 
pagan  senators  and  wrote  in  Rome  (whence  the  assumption  that  he  "channelled” 
Flavian).  But  there  is  no  support  for  any  of  diese  assumptiuns  in  the  work  itself,  least 
of  all  in  its  vulgar  Latín  and  clumsy  and  repetitious  style.66 

Hiere  is  another  possibility.  What  if  he  wrote  in  the  East?  The  two  latest  occasions 
on  which  he  records  where  an  emperor  wasburied  are  in  Constan tinople  (Constan tiñe 
and  Theodosius).67  Why  would  this  have  interested  a  Román  audience?  lt  should  be 
borne  in  muid  that  both  Eutropius  and  Festus  produced  their  Breviaria  at  and  for 
eastern  courts.  It  was  the  East  where  potted  imperial  histories  seem  to  have  been  m 
most  demand,  and  the  only  sixth-century  texts  that  can  be  shown  to  have  used  the 
Epitome  are  eastern.6*  More  importan!,  the  final  ehapter  draws  on  a  consular  list 
maintained  in  Constantinople  from  356  to  388.“*  The  obvious  implication  is  that 
Epitomator  was  living  in  Constantinople  when  he  wrote.  Ifso,  that  would  explain  why 
forhis  last  fewemperors  he  turned  to  a  recent  Greekhistoryrather  than  a  recent  Latín 
history.  He  may  never  have  seen  either  Ammianus  or  Flavian. 

Which  Greek  sources  did  he  use?  Since  he  shares  so  many  details  with  Zosiinus, 
and  Zosimus  is  said  to  have  “copied  out”  Eunapius, "  the  simplest  solution  would  be 
Eunapius."1  It  used  to  be  thought  that  Eunapius  wrote  too  late  for  Ammianus  or  even 
Epitomator.  But  in  1976  Barnes  argued  that  the  iirst  edition  of  Eunapius  went  down  to 
Adrianople  (378)  and  was  published  soon  after,  Tliat  would  make  it  possible  for  both 
Epitomator  (especially  if  he  wrote  in  the  East)  and  Ammianus  to  read  it.72  Paschoud 
claimed  to  have  “refuted”  the  argument  and  "pro ved1’  that  the  iirst  installment  was  not 
published  til!  395.  But  this  is  to  go  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  evidence. 

Tlie  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  Eunapius  s  History  are  a  notorious 
puzzle.  More  than  a  dozen  passages  in  his  Lives  oj  theSophists  (ca.  399)  refer  to  books 
already  published  and  promise  another  installment  to  come;  and  Photius  knew  two 
“editions"  ( ckdoscis ),  both  of  which  he  claims  to  have  read/'  Photius  makes  three 
points:  (1)  both  editions  covered  the  same  period;  (2)  the  second  cut  out  the  anti* 
Christian  polemic;  (3)  these  cuts  left  the  second  edition  incoherent.  He  particularly 
emphasizes  the  last  point:  “many  passages  of  the  new  edition  are  obscure  because  of 

66.  Forsome  useful  remarle*  on  Epitomator  *  Latini  ty,  see  £.  Wullflin,  ALL  12  (190a),  445-53. 

67.  Cameron  2001,  .124-27  argued  that  the  final  sentence  about  the  buriai  of  Theodosiuss  body  in 
Constantinople  was  inlerpolated  from  Marcellinus,  Diroir.  s,a.  393.  But  in  the  light  of  S  41. 17  (for¡m 
apultum  in  Byzantw,  Constantmopoh  dicta)  I  am  no  longerso  ¡ture.  Festy  2002,  xlviii,  cites  severa!  pas¬ 
sages  that  imply  (hesuggests)  personal  kitowledge  of  Rome,  but  they  might  easily  have  been  taken  over 
from  an  earlier  source;  ruiinws  (20. 6)  in  such  a  contcxt  nced  imply  no  more  tliar»  "stil!  survives.1’ 

68.  Jordanes  (Mommsens  edition  {1882],  xxvti);  and  perhaps  Marcellinus  (Croke  1001, 206). 

69.  Burgess  1993, 194-96, 203-4;  see  Festy s  notes  on  Eptt.  48. 

70.  eíjtoi  S '  óvti^  oú  ypúyai  aútóv  ícrropíav  4X\á  ptToypúyai  -ri|v  Eévanioe,  according  to  Photius,  who  had 
read  both  (F 1-2  Blockley). 

71.  Remember  that  Epitomator  followed  Eunapius  rather  than  Ammianus  in  numbering  Equilius  among 
t  lióse  responsible  for  proclaiming  Valentiman  11  in  373. 

72.  Uie  folio wing  pages  will  provide  abundant  evidence  that  Ammianus  did  indeed  draw  on  Eunapius. 

73.  For  all  these  questions,  see  Paschoud  2006, 153  -  99,  with  a  complete  list  of  the  cross-referenccs.  But  for 
the  most  plausible  and  convincing  solution,  see  Baker  1988, 389-402. 
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excisión*  ( perikupas )  in  the  text....  Because  in  the  second  edition  he  didnotpropetly 
adjust  his  language  to  accordwith  the  excisión  s,  he  destroys  the  sense  of  what  is  read.” 
por  reasons  that  are  not  ciear  to  me,  most  recent  critics  insist  that  Eunapius  himself 
ivas  responsible  for  both  editions, 74  and  link  or  identify  successive  editions  with  suc- 
cessive  installments.  That  is  to  say,  they  accept  what  can  only  have  been  Photius’s 
guess  about  who  was  responsible  for  the  "new”  edition,  but  ignore  hís  observation 
that  the  excisions  left  the  text  incoherent,  and  reject  his  clairri  that  both  editions 
covered  the  same  period.  Yet  Photius  was  an  expert  on  Style/s  and  his  remark  about 
the  clumsiness  of  the  excisions  was  presumably  based  on  a  firsthand  comparison  of 
one  or  two  sample  passages  in  the  two  editions.  It  is  particularly  unlikely  that  he  was 
wrong  about  so  simple  a  point  as  the  terminal  date  of  the  history.  AJlhe  had  to  do,  after 
all,  was  check  the  final  page  of  both  editions,  a  moment’s  work  in  a  codex. 

Por  a  variety  of  reasons,  true  second  editions  were  rare  in  the  ancient  world.'6  Ira 
particular,  while  many  histories  were  published  in  installments  (Livy  and  Polybius  are 
uncontroversial  examples),  the  only  known  case  of  a  history  that  appeared  in  more 
than  one  edition  is  Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  History.77  Ñor  did  even  Eusebius  revise 
his  history  as  a  whole.7i  He  added  three  new  books  and  then  revisad  a  few  details  in 
those  additional  books  to  accommodate  his  narrative  to  the  dramatic  chañas  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  church  since  the  first  edition.79  Baldini’s  theory  that  Eunapius’s  second 
edition  represents  a  radical  revisión  of  the  en  tire  work  in  the  light  of  another  history 
published  since  the  Iirst  edition  (namely  Flavían's)  would  be  without  parallel  in 
ancient  historical  writing.  Eunapius  might  have  decided  that  it  was  prudent  to  tone 
down  his  anti-Christian  polemic,  but  so  self-conscious  a  stylist  would  never  have 
done  so  by  making  clumsy  excisions  that  left  the  surrounding  context  unintelligible. 
The  "new”  edition  must  (as  Niebuhr  saw)  be  a  copy  bowdlerized  by  a  later  editor  anx- 
ious  to  render  so  useful  a  work  less  offensive  to  pious  readers — inddentally  an 
intriguing  illustration  of  its  continuing  popularity  and  ínfluence. 

Since  the  Constan  tinian  excerpts  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  new  edition, 
itfollows,  as  Aaron  Baker  pointed  out,  that  excerpts  and  Suda  quotations  alike  must 
derive  from  this  bowdlerized  edition.  There  is  also  another  proof.  The  first  and  longest 
of  the  Excerpta  de  Sententiis  is  Eunapius's  preface,  largely  consis  ting  of  polemic  against 
Dexippus  and  giving  as  justification  for  his  own  undertaking  the  lack  of  a  worthy  his¬ 
tory  covering  the  period  from  the  death  of  Claudius  II  (270)  to  the  present  day. 
Nothing  in  these  rambling  reflections  in  the  preface  to  what  is  described  as  a  “new 


54*  Blockley  1981, 3;  cf.Treadgold  zoo?,  82. 

7$.  See  the  índex  s.v,  Photius  in  G.  L.  Rustas,  Studies  in  Byzantiue  Rhttoric  {Thessa.onica  1973),  209. 

76.  H.  Emonds,  Zweilc  Aujlage  im  Allertum  (Leipzig  1941 );  Cameron  1995, 114-18. 

77.  H.  Etnonds,  Zweitt  Aujltge  im  Alttrtum  (Leipzig  1941),  25-44;  Barnes  1981, 191-101;  Burgess  1997, 
471-S04- 

78.  Graíton  and  Williams  2006, 213-14. 

79.  Sócrates  revised  the  first  drañ  of  his  Iirst  two  books  after  discovering  that  he  had  been  misled  by 
Rufinuss  chronology,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  they  were  acrually  published  in  iheir  original 
form  (Hansen  199S,  xliii). 
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edición’'  in  Che  immediately  preceding  title  suggests  that  what  followed  was  a  seconj 
orrevised  edition  inspired  by  a  recent  competitor.sü 

What  do  we  know  about  the  publication  of  the  first  installment?  One  passage 
Uves  ofthe  Sophists  describes  the  destrucción  of  the  Serapeum  of Alexandriain  ^  snc¡ 
the  temples  of  Canopus,  and  then  goes  on  to  report  that  "they  imported  monks  (as 
they  cali  them)  into  the  sacred  places”  and  continúes  with  a  diatribe  against  rnonks 
concluding  “all  this  I  have  described  in  my  universal  history.”  As  Barnes  pointed  out 
it  does  not  follow  that  Eunapius  described  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum  ín  his 
History.  lt  is  enough  that  he  dealt  with  the  excesses  of  the  monks,  already  a  popular 
theme  in  anti-Christian  polemic  as  early  as  Julián.61  Another  passage  reports  the 
prophecy  of  an  Eleusinian  hierophant  that  his  successor  would  be  unworthy  and  in 
consetjuence  that  the  sacred  temples  would  be  destroyed  and  the  worship  of  the  god- 
desses  would  end.  A  Mithraic  pater  became  hierophant,  and  disasters  duly  carne  in  a 
floodj  some  of  which  Eunapius  says  he  has  already  described  in  his  History.  Then  he 
mentíons  Alarics  invasión  of  Greece  through  the  pass  oflhermopylae,  betrayed  to 
him  by  Christian  monks.  "All  this  (he  concludes)  happened  in  later  days.”s:  Paschoud 
concedes  that  Alaríc's  invasión  belongs  in  the  “later  days,”  but  argües  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temples  must  have  been  a  consequence  of  Theodosius’s  legislation  of  391*. 
92,  and  that  the  first  edition  must  therefore  have  described  this  legislation  and  so 
(presumabty)  terrainated  with  Theodosius’s  death  in  395/*']  his  is  certainly  a  possible, 
perhaps  even  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  Eunapius’s  words,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
ínterpretation.  It  is  sometimes  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  the  evidence  is 
inadequate,  what  might  seem  a  natural,  reasonable,  or  plausible  conclusión  based  on 
that  evidence  may  nonetheless  be  mistaken.  At  the  time  he  wrote  the  Uves  of  the 
Sophists ,  round  399,  inevitably  Eunapius  saw  Theodosius's  laws  as  the  definitive  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  hierophant ’s  prophecy.  But  if  the  first  installment  dated  from  the  3Sos,he 
may  then  have  seen  earlier  disasters  as  fulfilling  the  prophecy  just  as  well.  Modera 
Christian  sects  that  emphasíze  the  fulfillment  of  biblical  prophecy  are  constantly 
obliged  to  update  the  supposedly  contemporary  reference  of such  prophecies, 

There  is  also  another  consideration.  As  already  remarked,  ít  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  Eunapius  published  his  extraordinarily  hostile  account  of  Theodosius  in  the 
emperor  s  lifetime.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  first  installment  appeared  soon  after 
Theodosius's  death  (17  January  395),  though  it  would  be  unparalleled  forany  historian 
to  continué  a  full-scale  narrative  right  up  to  the  moment  of  publication.'”  Even  so,  it 


So.  F  1:  Paschoud  1006, 113-40.  Lt  is  true  that  the  last  lew  Unes  of  the  excerpt  are  1  Ilegible,  but  a ny  refer¬ 
ence  10  major  revisions  must  have  come  earlier  than  this.  Baker  1988, 399-401,  has  also  shown  that 
xa  ¡itv  oúv  jrpwra  Tf¡$  cruyypfl<pf]v  at  the  beginning  of  1: 41  M  =  41. 1  B  nued  not  reler  to  eitlier  install* 
ments  oreditions. 

81.  Vit.  Soph.  víi.  3, 4  (476D);  Barnes  1978, 114-13. 

81.  Vil.  Soph.  vi.  1 1. 17  (4710). 

83.  Pasdiouii  1980,  aow  in  Paschoud  ioqó,  93-106  (plus  polemicai  adtlenda). 

84.  Thus  Victors  Cues  ares  is  no  real  parallel. 


would  have  to  be  very  soon  indeed  after  Theodosius’s  death,  before  Alaric's  invasión 
of  Greece  in  late  395,  which  was  apparently  not  included.  Note  too  that  Eunapius 
hopes  to  inelude  in  a  later  installment  the  deaths  of  several  friends  during  Alaric’s 
invasión.88  If  the  first  installment  really  stopped  as  late  as  Januaty  395,  it  would  also  be 
strange  that  none  of  the  fourteen  other  cross-references  in  the  Lives  of  the  Sophists 
refers  to  anything  later  than  the  reign  of  Valeos.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  first 
installment  closed  with  the  death  of  Valens,  but  there  is  certainly  no  proof  that  it 
continued  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  either.  Eunapius  was  born  in  347/8,  and  might 
perfectly  well  have  published  a  first  installment  in  plenty  of  time  for  Ammianus 
(390/91)  and  Epitomator  (395).  Oribasius  composed  a  detailed  memoir  on  Julián 
specially  for  Eunapius,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  either  waited  thirtyyears. 

Paschoud  thought  he  had  pravided  a  specific  demonstration  that  Peter  the 
Patrician  at  any  rate  did  not  depend  on  Eunapius.  A  long  íragment  of  Eunapius 
describes  in  detail  the  emperor  Julian's  negotiations  with  a  defeated  barbarían  tribe, 
the  Chamavl  By  good  fortune  we  have  a  summary  of  the  same  anecdote  in  an  excerpt 
of  Peter.86  Julián  demanded  hostages,  including  the  king’s  son,  whom  he  was  in  fact 
already  holding  as  a  prisoner.  The  king  burst  into  tears,  explaining  that  his  son  had 
been  kilied  in  the  fighting,  whereupon  Julián  produced  him  alive  and  dictated  condi- 
tions  for  a  peace  treaty.  Paschoud  points  out  that  the  Peter  excerpt  closes  with  a  detail 
not  in  Eunapius:  "this  was  an  indication  that  he  [Julián]  did  not  wantpeace.”  According 
to  Paschoud,  this  non-Eunapian  detail  proves  that  Eunapius  was  not  Peter  s  source/7 
But  the  syntax  of  this  final  sentence  is  abrupt,  and  the  contení  makes  no  sense  in  the 
context  of  the  anecdote.  Of  course  Julián  wanted  peace,  and  with  the  king’s  son  as 
hostage  was  in  a  strong  position  to  díctate  whatever  terms  he  wanted.  Opening  and 
closingsentences  in  sequences  of  excerpts  are  often  summaries  by  the  excerptor  rather 
than  verbatim  quotation.  In  an  arricie  that  should  be  required  (re)reading  for  anyone 
who  works  with  historical  fragments,  excerpts,  and  epitomes,  Brunt  cites many  exam- 
ples  of  excerpts  from  texts  that  also  survive  complete  where  the  excerptor s  final  sen¬ 
tence  gives  an  entirely  false  impression  ofwhatfollows.36  This  is  surely  the  explanation 
of  the  final  sentence  in  this  excerpt,  the  last  in  the  sequertce.89  The  excerptor  was  vis- 
ibly  getting  impatient;90  he  did  not  even  bother  to  fmish  the  story.  His  remark  is  based 
on  a  hasty  reading  of  Julian's  concluding  threat  to  attack  the  barbarians  if  they  break 
the  peace.  In  all  other  respeets  the  excerpt  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Eunapius. 
There  are  three  clear  verbal  parallels.  (1)  In  Eunapius,  the  barbarians  begjulian  “not  to 


83.  Vit.Soph.  viií.  i-i  ( 4^81-82). 

86.  Eun.  F  izM  -  F  18.  óB;  Petr.  Patc  F 18  ( FHG  iv.  191)1  there  is  another  summary  in  Zos.  üi.  7. 6-7.  See 
Paschoud  zooo,  nowin  Paschoud  1006, 395-401,  restated  ín  1006a,  343. 

87.  toüto  T£K[ir|f>iav  tlvai  roü  «nrovSít?  a&rhv  ¡it]  {BéXsivirotqaaoBai,  Paschoud  1001,  xviii;  and  1000,  60. 

88.  “The  beginnings  and  endings  of  excerpts  are  at  times  arbitrary  and  misleading,'  Brunt  ¡980, 477-94, 
at  484. 

89.  Inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  Julián  as  'the  Apostate,'  the  first  sentence  too  must  be  largely  the  worlc  of  the 
excerptor. 

90.  “As  he  draws  to  a  cióse  the  excerptor  may  lose  patience,’  Brunt  1980, 484. 
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make  impossible  demands:  Lt  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the  fallen  and  deliver  the 
dead  as  hostages”;  in  Peter,  they  beg  him  "not  to  seek  the  impossible,  asking  for  the 
dead  as  hostages."1'1  (2)  In  Eunapius  the  king ’s  son  is  described  as  “alone  a  guaran  tee  of 
peace";  in  Peter  “alone  suificing  in  place  ofmany.”92  (3)  In  Eunapius,  Julián  claims  that 
(indirect  speech)  “now  he  was  seeking  the  best  men  among  them  lest  they  use  dcceit 
in  the  matter  of  peace”;  in  Peter,  Julián  claims  that  (same  constructíon)  “now  he  was 
seeking  sureties  for  peace  if  there  were  any  men  among  them  reliable  in  this  matter"^ 
Either  both  texts  derive  from  the  same  Greek  source  or  (much  more  probably)  Peter 
is  summarizing  Eunapius.9'1  Note  that  all  three  passages  occur  in  reported  speech  or 
speeches.  That  is  to  say,  this  is  not  a  case  where  similarities  can  be  exp  lamed  by 
coramon  subject  matter.  In  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  which  consists  oflittle  but 
speeches  delivered  by  a  barbarían  king  (and  so  not  likely  to  have  been  recorded  by 
court  stenographers),  Eunapius  may  have  virtually  invcnted  the  episode.  Not  evcn 
Ammianus  s  ampie  narrative  of  Julian’s  campaigns  finds  room  for  the  story.95  Since 
Peter  is  the  only  remotely  plausible  candidate  for  a  Byzantine  historian  with  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Latín  and  a  potential  source  of  Zonaras,  this  is  virtually  enough  by  itself 
to  scotch  the  Bleckmann-Paschoud  solution. 

Bleckmann  and  Paschoud  dismíssed  the  possibility  that  the  lost  source  of  Zonaras 
was  Eunapius  without  serious  díscussion,  more  on  the  basis  of  thcir  conviction  that 
they  had  Jirmly  established  the  superior  credentials  of  Flavian’s  Anuales  than  from 
any  positive  objections  to  Eunapius.  The  fact  that  some  parts  of  Zonaras ’s  account  of 
the  years  350-64  actually  offer  more  detail  than  Ammianus  clearly  implies  an 
extremely  lull  narrative.  This  at  once  narrows  the  field  of  possible  candidates.  The 
only  large-scale  near-contemporary  narrative  we  know  of  apart  from  Ammianus  is 
Eunapius.  Other  objections  aside,  the  claim  that  Flavian’s  Anuales  provided  a 
large-scale  narrative  is  circular,  an  assumption  based  on  what  it  is  supposed  to  be 
proving:  thatFlavian  was  Zonaras ’s  source.  The  larger  and  more  influentialwe  assume 
the  Anuales  to  have  been,  the  more  of  a  problem  it  becomes  that  not  a  single  refer- 
ence  to  or  quotation  from  it  survives. 

Let  us  take  for  comparison  an  undoubtedly  influential  lost  work  that  is  nowhere 
directly  attested:  the  KG. The  KG  cannot  have  been  significantly  more  detailed  thanifcs 
various  derivatives  and  continuations,  which  in  turn  explains  why  it  disappeared 
without  trace.  This  cannot  have  been  true  ofHavians  Anuales  as  imagined  byitsmodem 
admirers.  Why  then  did  it  disappear  so  completely?  lf  its  disappearance  is  attributed  to 

91.  Eunapius:  Stctptvoi  [»¡8¿v  áSvvarov  innárreaíav  áStmirov  Se  attoi?  ervai  kcu  toÜ£  jttcróvta^  ávaoTrjaat 
Kat  ép¡jpuiK  Soüvui  xoiiq  TtieXeinrriKCTas.  Peter:  tSéovro  xaü  Kaiaapot;  áSúvaxu  pt]  jpjrttv,  ínraiTOBvra 

>jSi|  reBvewtas  óptípouy 

92.  Eunapius:  póvov  ¡máljiov  lipipiiy  Petar:  ñvrl  toX\wv  póvov  ápKoúvra. 

93.  Eunapius:  vuvi  Se  Iftreiv  iap‘  (IBTMvtoüc;  ápicrroug,  ei  pi]  te^vá^oum  jrepí  tijv  Peten  vóv  Sé  t¡rjreiv 

cipÚ  vt|s  évtxupa,  etnvts  tltv  irpós  roóra  Jinp '  aóroii;  ráiiqSetoi. 

94.  So  (e.g.)  Blockley  1981, 98;  and  Ochoa  1990, 259-62. 

95.  pacem  hoc  tribuit  pacto  ut  ad  ma  redi  reí  it  incólumes,  is  ali  he  says  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chamavi 
(xvii.  8,  j). 
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its  aggressive  paganism,  that  conflicts  with  its  supposed  enormous  influence  on  the 
Christian  Byzantine  tradition,  an  uncomfortable  and  improbable  paradox.  Eunapius 
was  also  aggressiveiy  anti-Christian,  yet  although  his  history  did  not  survive  in  its 
entirety,  we  have  hundreds  of  quotations  and  what  amounts  to  an  abridgement  in 
Zosimus.  The  obvious,  inevitable  explanación  for  the  fact  that  whatever  Flavian  wrote 
disappeared  so  completely  is  that  it  was  not  an  influential  work  and  disappeared  early. 

One  other  obvious  objectíon  to  the  identification  of  this  coramon  source  as 
Flavian  is  that  much  of  the  relevant  part  of  Zonaras ’s  narrative  concerns  eastern  aflairs. 
Suice  Flavian  seems  never  to  havevisited  the  East, 9(1  his  history  cannot  have  contained 
any  firsthand  coverage  of  fourth-century  eastern  aflairs.  He  cannot  have  visited  the 
sites  or  interrogated  participants  ovcr  many  years  as  Ammianus  did.  lt  is  difflcult  to 
believe  that  Ammianus  would  have  paid  any  serious  attention  to  anything  Flavian 
w-rote  about  eastern  aflairs.  Why  would  eastemers  want  a  Greek  versión  of  a  Latín 
bistory  that  (if  it  existed  at  all)  must  have  been  largely  based  on  Greek  sources? 
Howeverunsatisfactory  Eunapius’s  History,  for  eastern  aflairs  he  is  bound  to  have  had 
muchbetter  sources  than  an  armchair  historian  writing  in  Rome. 

Bleckmann’s  objections  to  Eunapius  as  (ultímate)  source  are  in  essence  (1)  that 
there  are  no  significant  parallels  between  this  section  of  Zonaras  and  Zosimus;  and 
(2.)  that  (citing  Paschoud  as  his  authority),  Eunapius’s  history  was  a  “trivial  histórica! 
pamphlct”97  Even  on  its  own  terms  the  flrst  objectíon  makes  no  sense.  There  are  cer- 
tainly  some  parallels,  and  Bleckmann  and  Paschoud  appeax  to  have  forgotten  that,  on 
their  own  hypothesis,  Zosimus/Eunapius  also  derives  from  Flavian!  On  their  own 
theory,  the  fact  that  Zonaras  is  closer  here  to  Ammianus  than  Zosimus  would  not 
prove  that  Zonaras  did  not  use  Eunapius;  only  that  Eunapius  followed  Flavian  less 
closely  in  this  section  than  Zonaras’s  direct  source,  for  them  Peter  the  Patridan. 
Flavian  is  supposed  to  be  the  ultímate  source  of  all  these  writers  98 

As  for  the  objectíon  that  Eunapius  is  “trivial"  that  is  a  subjective  judgement  by  a 
modern  scholar,  and  it  is  absurd  to  use  the  depreciatory  term  “pamphlet"  of  a  work  in 
the  grand  style  (set  speeches,  battle  descriptions,  digressions,  historical  exempla, 
moraiising  reflections)99  in  fourteen  books.  Whatever  its  shortcomíngs,  in  the 
Byzantine  world  Eunapius’s  was  undoubtedly  considered  the  standard  history  of  the 
period  it  covered  (270-404). 

There  are  only  two  respects  in  which  Eunapius’s  history  does  not  fit  Bleckmann's 
characterization  of  the  lost  source  as  well  as  Flavian’s  Anuales.  First,  senatorial  bias.  But 
such  bias  as  we  íind  in  Zonaras's  narrative  for  the  late  third  century  is  likely  to  reflcct  the 
bias  of  the  written  sources  available  to  any  later  historian,  pagan  or  Christian,  Greek  or 

96.  On  the  early  chronology,  Flavian  was  quaestor  at  court  ¡n  Constantinople,  but  that  chronologycannot 

be  sustained.  Not  that  a  busybureaucrat  would  have  had  much  spare  time  for  histórica]  research  while 

in  office 

97.  “ein  triviales  Geschichlspamphlet,"  Bleckmann  1992-1 398-99,-  cf.  Paschoud  1994, 79. 

98.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  stemma  in  Paschoud  1994, 80. 

99.  On  all  these  features  of  Eunapius's  History,  see  Blockley  1981, 10-15. 
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Román.  'íhere  is  lictle  trace  oí  senatorial  perspective  íor  the  fourth  century;  when  Flaviaj 
would  liave  been  writingfrom  personal  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  Zonaras  s  Surprisingly 
íavorable  obituary  for  Constantius  11  praises  liim  for,  ainong  other  excellent  qualities 
“never  admitting  anyone  into  the  senate  who  was  not  a  man  of  culture,  a  good  speaker 
and  askilled  composerin  botli  prose  and  verse."  For  Bleckmann,  this  “clearly  betrays  the 
outlook  oí  senatorial  cireles,”lU0  which  would  fit  Flavian.  But  it  would  be  odd  for  Flavian 
to  pxaise  so  warniiy  the  emperor  who  lirst  removed  the  altar  oíVictory  from  the  senate 
liouse,  and  when  did  Constantius  concern  himselfwith  the  composition  of  the  Román 
senate?  On  the  other  hand,  in  359  Constantius  famously  gave  Themistius  the  job  of 
recruiting  1,700  new  members  for  the  senate  of  Coas  tan  tinople.101  Predictably  enough 
Ihemistius  praised  his  literary  culture.11*2  Zonaras  s  remarksurcly  reílects  the  perspective 
of  a  Greek  writing  about  the  radical  expansión  of  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  As  f0r 
the  condition  that  the  lost  source  should  be  Latin,  that  we  may  surely  now  forget  about 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  Byzantine  writer  would  weigh  a  detailed  narrative  in 
Greek  by  a  well-known  writer  against  a  similarly  detailed  Latín  source  and  reject  the 
Greek  text.  Ln  one  crucial  respect  Eunapius  actually  flts  the  blueprint  better:  unlike 
Flavian,  he  wrote  before  Ammianus. 

Yet  another  problem  with  the  postúlate  of  Flavians  Anuales  as  the  lost  source  is 
(paradoxically)  what  true  believers  see  as  its  greatest  advantage:  the  very  fact  that  we 
knownothing  about  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  what  is  in  eflect  an  imaginary  work  can 
be  argued  to  iit  the  bilí  so  perfectly.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  concrete  objections  to  a 
work  about  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  Believers  are  free  to  assume  that 
Zonaras  reproduces  Flavians  narrative  in  extenso  more  or  less  exactly  and  literally, 
right  down  to  mistranslations  of  the  original  Latin.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
our  impression  of  Eunapius  is  Iargely  based  on  Zosimus  s  undoubtedly  incompctent 
abridgment,  which  may  be  more  misleading  than  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate. 
Epitomes  of  long  historical  works  are  usually  less  systematic  abridgements  than 
anthologies,  reproducing  some  episodes  alinost  in  full  while  completing  omitting 
many  others.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of Xiphilinus  s  epitome  ofDio,  which 
is  less  a  précis  of  the  whole  than  an  eccentric  selection  of  excerpts.1"' 

Bleckmann  was  not  even  deterred  by  the  fact  that,  to  judge  from  Zonaras,  this  sup- 
posed  Latín  source  evidently  quoted  Greek  oracles  at  length  and  en  tire  lines  ofHomer, 
unthinkable  in  the  traditionalist  Román  history  the  Armales  is  supposed  to  be.  Here 
we  might  add  that  the  Anonymus  Continuator  represents  Licinius  (a  man  of  peasant 
stock)  quuting  two  lines  ofHomer.11*4  This  is  not  the  sort  of  detail  the  down-to-earth 


100.  Zonaras  xiii.  ».  ij¡  surprismg,  beeause  Constantius  was  an  Arian  (as  Zonaras  notes);  Bleckmann 
•99»,  3*9-70. 

101.  On  Constantius  s  senate,  see  Heather  (994, 11-33.  Libanius  mocked  thenewsenators  as  par  venus,  bul 
he  was  an  okl-iaskioneti  ctvic  patriot  who  hated  the  drain  of  local  elites  to  the  capital. 

toa.  Ihem.  Or.  4. 6, 54  AB. 

103.  F.  Millar,  A  Study  of  Cossius  Dio  (Oxford  1964),  ij  Brunt  1980,  at  487-92, 

104.  F 14  =  FHfí  iv.  199  =  fiare.  188  m  Boissevaíns  Dio,  vol.  3. 748. 
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peter  would  have  added  to  his  source,  which  must  therefore  have  been  Greek,  not 
Latin.  Bleckmann  misleadingly  cites  Ammianus  as  a  parallel,  but  then  Ammianus  not 
only  quite  openly  wrote  as  a  Greek,11*  but  undoubtedly  consulted  Greek  sources.  Even 
more  misleadingly  Bleckmann  cites  Macrobius’s  Saturnaha  as  proof  that  the  “culti- 
yated  senatorial  círcles”  frequented  by  Symmachus  and  Flavian  liked  to  cite  Greek 
verses.106  But  not  only  is  this  to  confuse  genresj  it  is  to  make  the  more  serious  error  of 
supposing  that  Macrobius’s  dialogue  redecís  genuine  contemporary  symposia  when 
m  fact  he  derived  all  his  Homer  quotations  from  secondary  sources  (p.  531).  The  one 
ñame  Bleckmann  does  not  cite  is  Eunapius.  Yet  even  the  scanty  surviving  fragments  of 
tus  History  cite  two  oracles,  an  epitaph  in  four  hexameters,  and  a  number  of  complete 
tiñes  ofHomer  (Uves  of  the  Sophists  is  also  full  of  oracles  and  Homer  quotations).107  II 
we  are  looking  for  a  large-scale  fourth- century  pagan  history  with  a  taste  for  oracles 
and  quotations  from  Homer,  Eunapius  is  clearly  the  iront-runner. 

According  to  Ammianus,  when  Constantius  II  ciad  Julián  in  the  imperial  purplc 
and  proclaimed  him  Caesar,  Julián  punningly  whispered  to  himself  the  Homericline 
'1  ¡un  in  the  grip  of  purple  death  and  irresistible  fate."  One  of  the  Salmasian  excerpts 
of  John  of  Antioch  repeats  the  anecdote.108  While  no  one  will  believe  that  Licinius 
quoted  Homer,  Julián  cites  Homer  by  ñame  no  fewer  than  forty-five  times  in  vartous 
writings.  It  is  entirely  plausible  that  he  thought  of  this  line  as  he  donned  the  purple. 
Eunapius  undoubtedly  knew  the  story,  because  he  refers  in  Uves  of  the  Sophists  to  a 
failed  usurper  “  being  brought  purple  death  instead  of  a  purple  robe."109 

Ammianus,  Zosimus,  and  Zonaras  all  preserve  an  astrological  prophecy  of  the 
date  of  Constantius  U's  death  in  four  hexameters  that  supposedly  carne  to  Julián  in  a 
dream.110  Bleckmann’s  claim  that  Zonaras's  text  agrees  with  Ammianus  against 
Zosimus  overstates  the  case  (the  only  significant  variant  in  Zosimus  might  as  easily  be 
late  as  early).  More  important,  how  did  two  such  personal  stories  get  into  the  inain 
historical  tradition?  The  obvíous  guess  is  that  Julián  told  them  to  Oribasius,  who 
induded  them  in  the  memoir  he  wrote  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Eunapius.111 

Finally,  there  are  the  three  sepárate  Homeric  quotations  in  John  ol  Antiochs 
accountof  the  hostile  reception  ofjovian  in  Antioch  after  his  unfavorable  peace  treaty 
with  Persia.  First,  three  complete  lines  with  a  neat  parodie  alteration:  where  Odysseus 
threatens  to  send  Thcrsites  “back  to  the  ships”  (epi  néas),  some  witsubstítuted  “back 

103.  For  example,  ‘visa  nocturna,  quas  iptrnacrias  nos  appelldimis"  (xiv.  11.  18)  and  similar  passages 
(Mattliews  1989, 461)  where  he  speaks  as  a  Greek  in  his  text 
io¿.  Bleckmann  1995,  86. 

107.  F  28,  <5B  =  16M  (oracle);  F 18. 4B  =  24M  (oracle);  F  43. 3B  =  45 M  (epitaph);  F  56,  S9, 7¡~  iB  =  65,  60, 
87M  (1, 2  and  2  lines  ofHomer);  F17. 7  =  27M  (from  the  Suda)  -Anth.  Pal,  xiv.  148,  though  described 
as  an  oracle,  is  really  from  a  panegyric  on  Julián,  and  may  not  derive  from  Eunapius. 

108.  8X\a|k  nopi{iúp£o9  flávato?  koI  palpa  Kparau],  ¡liad  v.  83;  Amm.  xv.  8. 17;  John  F 176  M  =  263  R. 

109.  Boutfartigue  1992, 60-61;  Vif.  Soph.  vl  3. 13  ( |6.| ). 

110.  Amm.  xxi.  2.  2;  Zos.  iii.  9.  6;  Zon.  xiii.  11.  10;  the  astrology  seems  to  be  correct  (Paschoud  on  ii.  1 

[1979],  89). 

íu.  Eun.  F  15  B  =  8  M.  Ihere  is  simply  no  basis  for  Paschoud’s  assertion  (Zosiint  r  [2000],  1)  that 
Ammianus  too  consulted  Oribasius  s  memoir:  Bowersock  1978, 8. 
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to  the  Persians”  (epi  Persas).  Second,  Héctor  s  reproach  to  Paris,  opening  "París  yüu 
handsome  fellow,"  ironically  alluding  to  Jovians  good  looks.  'Ihird,  Iielen  to  París- 
‘  You  have  come  from  the  battleíield;  i  wish  you  had  died  there."112  Ammianus  was  ín 
Antioch  at  the  time  and  must  have  known  about  Jovians  reception,  but  in  his  mvn 
account  of  the  emperor  s  brief  stay  he  chose  to  focus  on  omens  of  his  death,  no  Joubt 
reckoning  that  appreciation  of  this  sophisticated  abuse  required  a  deeper  Greek 
culture  than  he  could  count  on  in  his  Latín-speaking  readers.  Then  in  the  very  next 
paragraph  Ammianus  describes  Jovian  adorning  the  tomb  of  Julián  by  the  river 
Cydnus  just  outside  Tarsos.  In  parallel  accounts  (all  three  lócate  the  monument  m  a 
“suburb”  ofTarsus)113  Zosimus  and  Zonaras  both  inelude  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
four  hexameter  fines. m  Again,  Ammianus  was  there  and  must  have  seen  and  read  the 
inscription  in  person,  but  he  did  not  indude  it.  Zonaras  omitted  Jovians  reception  m 


Antioch  but  included  the  inscription,  adding  that  Juiian's  body  was  subs;equently 


moved  from  Tarsus  to  Constantlnople.  It  looks  as  if  Zonaras  s  source  included  at  lcast 


eight  and  a  half  Unes  of  Greek  hexameters"J  that  Ammianus  omitted.  This  source 


cannot  possibly  have  been  a  traditional  history  writtcn  in  Latín. 


11:  JOHN  OF  ANTIOCH 

While  buiiding  on  the  work  of  Patzig  and  even  using  his  antiquated  terminology, 
Bleckmann  rejected  Patzig  s  identiikation  of  the  “Leo-source,'1  the  text  that  aUegedly 
mediated  Flavians  Anuales  to  the  Byzantine  world,  as  John  of  Antioch  and  substituted 
Peter  the  Patrician,  an  identification  accepted  without  question  or  díscussion  by  his 
followers."6  But  diere  is  nothing  beyond  Peter’s  likely  knowledge  of  Latín  in  favor  of 
this  identification.  As  elsewhere,  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  Bleckmann-Paschoud  doc¬ 
trine  is  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  our  excerpts  of  Peter  stop  in  358,  with  JuKan  as  Caesar  in  Gaulj 
and  the  excerpts  of  the  Anonymus  Continuator  stop  with  Constantine.  It  is  true  that 
the  Vatican  palimpsest  that  alone  carries  the  latter  excerpts  is  missing  a  folio  at  this 
point,  leaving  open  the  possibiíity  that  the  excerpts  continuad  for  a  fcw  more  years. 
But  given  the  uncertainty  of  the  identification  with  Peter,  this  falls  well  short  of 
proving  that  Peter  himself  continued  beyond  358.  On  the  evidence  we  have,  Peter’s 
history  did  not  reach  as  far  as  the  period  where  Zonaras’s  narrative  runs  in  parallel 
with  Ammianus  s, 


m.  Jo.  Ant.  F 181 M  =  17.1  R  =  Eun.  F  29  Blockley;  Homer,  II.  ii.  261  63;  iii.  39  (Aúcnrapi,  £{805  ópicrre,  m\ 
w  Héctor  to  París);  iii.  428  {ijXtifiti;  noXqiou'  105  tóiptXti;  aütóB'  aX¿<j0m,  Helen  to  Paris). 
i*3.  iv  npuücrrdv,  Zon.  and  Zos.;  ¡11  pwneria  situin  itmerii  (more  ¡irctentiously)  Amimanus. 

114.  On  tlie  various  versions  of  the  inscription,  P.  Gneraon,  DOP 16  (1962),  40-41. 

115.  At  least,  because  sai  rá  £^5  atter  three  wards  ofiii.  39  implies  that  the  original  iext  included  a  fcw 
more  lines. 

116.  Ratti  1997,  sos.  evenseems  to  have  tliought  that  the  identification  with  Peter  was  Pataigs  idea! 
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The  reason  the  identification  of  Peter  with  Continuator  is  so  important  to 
Bleckmann  is  that  the  evidence  for  a  íínk  with  Zonaras  is  much  stronger  for 
Continuator"7  than  it  is  for  Peter.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Zonaras  drew  on 
Continuator  or  a  closely  related  source  for  the  third  century,  there  are  no  comparable 
Ünksbetween  Zonaras  and  the  relevant  surviving  excerpts  of  Peter.118  For  the  period 
350-64  only  three  excerpts  of  Peter  come  into  question,  and  of  these  three  only  one  is 
reflectedin  Zonaras,  the  account  of  an  embassy  to  Constantius  II  from  the  usurpe  rs 
Maguen  tius  and  Vetranio,119  Even  ifwe  inelude  Continuator,  there  are  no  excerpts  that 
reach  350. 

Ñor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Peter’s  history  exercised  the  ¡níluence  on  middle 
Byzantine  chroniclers  and  historians  that  led  Patzig  to  postúlate  his  ‘  Leo-source”  in 
the  first  place.  With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  quotations  in  an  eleven th- century 
grammatical  text,120  Peter  s  history  is  known  to  us  exclusively  from  the  Constantinian 
excerpts.  John  of  Antioch,  on  the  other  hand,  fits  the  role  of  intermediary  in  every 
respect.  His  narrative  continúes  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  was 
deariy  well  known  to  the  middle  Byzantine  historians,  and  (unlike  Peter's)  is  repre- 
sented  in  several  diíferent  sets  of  excerpts.121  More  specifically,  four  excerpts  ofjohn 
offer  cióse  parallels  with  Ammianus,  and  six  episodes  treated  in  surviving  excerpts  of 
John  (including  two  of  the  four  just  mentioned)  reappear,  usually  with  verbal  paral¬ 
lels,  in  Zonaras. 

Study  of  John  has  been  bedeviled  by  a  long-standing  debate  about  the  date  and 
nature  of  his  history.  For  the  period  of  the  empire  we  have  two  difieren t  sets  oi 
excerpts:  the  Constantinian  and  SaLmasian.  The  Salmasian  are  less  classiching  in  la  n- 
guage,  more  anecdotal,  and  appear  to  derive  from  different  sources.  Tie  standard  w ay 
of  resolving  the  debate  has  been  to  dismiss  one  or  the  other  sets  as  inauthentic,  and 
Bleckmann  falls  into  the  camp  that  dismisses  the  Salmasian,  the  source  of  six  out  oí 
the  eight  under  discussion.  The  new  edition  of  Mariev  not  only  omits  the  Salmasian 
excerpts,  but  any  Constantinian  excerpts  that  do  not  come  up  to  his  stylistic  stan¬ 
dard.121  'lhere  are  less  simplistic  Solutions.  Since  his  narrative  runs  from  the  Creation 
(via  the  Trojan  War)  to  his  own  day,  inevitablyjohn  drew  on  a  wide  variety  of  sources, 
gome  in  popular  (Malalas),  some  in  elevated  Greek  (Eunapius).  Since  he  copíed  his 
sources  almost  verbatím,  the  linguistic  and  stylistic  level  of  his  work  must  have  varied 
wildly  according  to  the  source  he  was  following  at  the  time.  Furthermorc,  the  lomg 

117.  See  de  Boor  1S91,  11;  Poner  1990,  300-61;  Blecknwuii  1992,  44¡  ¡>ee  Muellers  «otes  in  FHC 
iv.  193-99- 

118.  Zonaras  xii.  31  mentions  Galeriuss  deleat  of  Persia  and  the  peace  treaty  0/ 19?,  but  there  is  no  hint  ol 
the  detailed  account  of  the  negotiations  in  Peter  F  13-14,  discussed  above. 

119.  Peter  F 16  -  Zonaras  xiii.  7. 18-11. 

no,  F  1  in  FHG  iv.  184:  Lex.  Seg.  in  Bekker,  Autcd.  Gr.  i.  117  and  130:  Krumbacher,  Gexh.  Byz.  Lit.‘ 
(1897).  571. 

UL  Tabulatedin  the  editions  of  Roberto  (2005),  dvii-clxvi;  and  Mariev  (2008),  17— 30-. 

122.  On  Roberto’s  edition  (1005),  Cameron  2006;  on  Mariev's,  M.  Whittow,£iVíCR  2009.12,06;  Roberto, 
)ÓB  2010;  Treadgold,  Speculum  2010. 
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Athos  fragment  on  the  late  Republic  (our  closest  witness  to  the  original  foim  of  the 
work)  has  revealed  that  John  systematically  combined  two  or  more  sources,  adding 
details  from  Dio  and  Plutarch  to  a  basic  “Eutropian”  framework.  Thus  the  apparent 
diff'erence  ín  sources  between  the  two  series  proves  no  more  tkan  the  difference  m 
style,  especially  in  short  excerpts.  Maricv  dates  John  to  the  saos  on  the  grounds  that 
excerpts  that  go  down  to  the  seventh  century  do  not  come  up  to  his  stylistic  stan- 
dards.  But  the  last  few  decades  are  likely  to  have  been  his  own  work,  in  what  was  no 
doubt  his  own  rather  popular  Greek.122 

The  stylistic  di fterence  may  also  be  explai ned  by  another  factor.  Roberto  plausibly 
argües  that  the  Salmasian  excerpts  represent  an  epitome  of  the  full  text.  This  epitome 
rather  than  the  full  history  would  be  Patzigs  Leo-source.  But  whether  the  Salmasian 
excerpts  derive  from  real  John  or  Pseudo-John,  their  iinks  with  Ammianos  and 
Zonaras  are  real,  and  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  discussion.  Here  is  the  most  explicit 
of  these  Iinks,  the  trial  ofa  certain  Numeráis,  aformer  governor  of  GalliaNarbonensts 
accused  of  embezzlement: 


Amm.  xviii.  i.  4: 
Numerius  defended 
himseLf  by  denying  the 
charge,  and  his  defense 
could  not  be  shaken. 
The  lack  of  proof  so 
infuriated  Deiphidius, 
who  was  attaeking  him 
violently  in  a  fiery 
speech  íbr  the 
prosecution,  that  he 
exclaimed:  “Can 
anyone,  mighty  Caes ar, 
ever  be  found  guilty  if  it 
be  enough  to  deny  the 
charge?1'  On  the  spur  of 
the  moment  Julián 
shrewdly  replied;  "Wiil 
anyone  ever  be 
acquitted  ifaccusation  is 
enough  to  secure  a 
conviction?" 


John  F 178  M  =  269  R: 
Numerius  was  being 
accused  bysomeone  for 
embezzling  public  timds 
(wi;  K£kXo<pd>9  Srjpóaia 
Xptjpata).  He  denied 
the  charge.  The 
prosecutor,  having  no 
proofs,  said: "  Will  any 
defendant  (xíg,  Étf  >]), 
best  ofemperors,  be 
found  guilty  if  denial  is 
enough  to  secure 
acquíttal?'Julian 
replied:  “Who  (xai  tí?) 
will  be  found  ínnocent  if 
the  prosecutor  is 
believed  without 
proofs”  (ti  ó  KaTi'iyopoí 

¿AéyjpevXwpiS 

moreúoiTo)? 


Zonaras  13.  12.8-9: 

[Julián]  was  once  tryinga 
man  who  was  accused  of 
embezzling  public  funds 
(KCKAotpé-vai . . ,  Sqpócrta 
Xprjpata)  but  denied  the 
charge.  “Who,  emperor, ”  said 
the  prosecutor  (tí?,  ?<prj),  “will 
be  found  guilty  when  accused 
if  it  benelits  the  accused 
simply  to  deny  the  charge?* 
Julián  replied:  "Who  (tcal-ríg) 
will  be  found  innocent  if 
prosecutors  are  believed 
without  proofs”  (d  éXéyxwv 

ÚV£0  KIOTCÚOIVTO  ül 

Karijyopoi)? 


Tire  articulation  of  the  two  speeches  is  idéntica!  in  all  three  accounts.  Patzig  improb- 
ably  assumed  that  John  drew  directly  on  Ammianus,  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  his  Latín  was  good  enough  to  read  so  long  and  difhcult  a  Latín  text.  A  common 


123.  Whitliy  1990;  Whittow  2009;  $ee  too  Treadgold  2007, 311-29, 
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Greek  source  is  the  inevitable  solution.  In  theory,  Flavian  might  have  told  the  story  (ií 
lie  covered  tlie  period  at  all),  but  this  was  not  a  major  event  that  might  have  been 
recorded  in  any  history  of  the  period.  The  original  source  must  have  been  someone 
presentin  court  during  this  minor  (and  apparently  unsuccessful)  prosecution  in  Gaul. 
Neither  Flavian  ñor  Ammianus  was  with  Julián  in  Gaul.  The  obvious  guess  isjulians 
friend  Oribasius,  who  was  there.  An  excerpt  from  Eunapius  reports  another  saying  of 
|ulian,  this  time  actually  addressed  to  Oribasius,  and  so  certainly  deriving  from  this 
niemoir.124  The  clincbing  detail  here  is  that  John  undoubtedly  drew  on  Eunapius  else- 
where,  in  one  case  copying  him  verbatím.,IS  We  may  confidently  conclude  that 
Ammianus  and  John  both  got  the  Numerius  story  from  Eunapius,  and  that  Zonaras 
got  it  (as  the  verbal  parallels  prove  beyond  question)  from  John.  In  the  juxtaposítion 
of  these  three  texts  we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  (Salmasian)  John  of  Antioch 
servingas  intermediary  between  a  fourth- century  history  (whoever  the  author)  and 
Zonaras. 

There  are  also  three  other  cases.  (1)  John  F  176  M  =  26$  R  offers  a  parallel  with 
Ammianus  not  repeated  in  Zonaras:  among  a  series  of  omens,  Constantius  II  had  a 
visión  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  which  his  father  held  out  to  him  a  beautiful  child 
who  knocked  the  globe  he  was  holding — a  symbol  of  imperial  rule — out  of  his  right 
hand  and  threw  it  some  distance  away.!2a  (i)  Both  Ammianus  and  John  tell  the  story 
juSt  quoted  of  Julián  whispering  a  line  of  Homer  as  he  donned  the  purple  for  the 
frrst  time.  Finaily  (3),  John  and  Zonaras  give  parallel  accounts  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  Persian  prince  Adamarses  followed  by  the  story  of  the  escape  to  the  Romans  of 
his  imprisoned  brother  Hormisdas.  There  is  a  similar  account  of  Hormisdas's  escape  in 
Zosimus,  and  since  Ammianus  States  that  he  too  gave  an  account  in  one  of  his  lost 
books,127  this  may  falrly  be  counted  as  ano  ther  parallel  be  tween  Ammianus  and  Zonaras. 
Paschoud  assumed  that  Ammianus  and  Zosimus  derived  here  from  Flavian,128  but  both 
Zosimus  and  John  are  known  to  have  drawn  on  Eunapius.  Yet  whatever  the  ultímate 
common  source  in  any  of  these  cases,John’s  role  as  intermediary  is  firmly  established. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  episodes  that,  though  missing  from  Ammianus,  appear 
not  only  in  John  and  Zonaras  but  also  ¡n  the  Chronikon  of  Symeon  Logothete  and  in 
Cedrenus.  For  example,  while  still  a  tribune,  Jovian  once  trod  on  Julian's  purple  robe. 
The  emperor  turned  round  and  said  "at  least  ¡t’s  a  man,"  apparently  interpreting  the 
accident  as  an  ornen  of  Jovian's  future  elevation.12*  Then  there  is  the  story  that 
Valentinian  had  the  chamberlain  Rhodanus  burned  alive  for  defrauding  a  widow.1M 

1 14.  TtpÓ^’TOV  'OpljSÓOTOV  ÍÍSÓWTCI . . .  tlitív,  F  24  M  =  2.8.  i  B. 

US-  Sotiroudis  1989, 129-3$;  Roberto  1005,  cxli-cxliiú 

116.  Alfóldi  1970, 233-38.  Opimons  ditfer  as  to  whether  the  child  is  Constantiuss  genius  or  Julián:  sea  the 
commentary  by  den  Boeft,  den  Hengst,  andTeitler  (1991). 

117.  Jo,  F 178  M  =  a66  B;  Zonaras xiii.  $,  ai- 24;  Zos.  ii.  27;  Amm.  xvi.  10. 16. 

128.  “on  songe  évidemmentauxAH«o/rs  de  Nicamauhe  Flavien,"  Züsimc  i1  (aooo),  230. 

129.  Jo.  F 178. 4  M  =  270  R¡  Symeon  5  9«.  1  Wahlgren;  Cedrenus  539, 10-15,-  Zonaras  xiii.  14. 21-23, 

130.  Jo.  F 183  M  =  275  R¡  Symeon  5  92, 4;  Cedrenus  544-  5  i»j  Zonaras  xiii.  15. 14. 
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'Ihough  not  inciuding  this  case,  Ammianus  mentíons  another  oíikial  Valentinian 
burned  alivc.  The  inciden!:  is  placed  in  Constantinople,  so  must  have  Fallen  3n  March 
or  April  364,  beíore  Valentinian  left  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  the  West.151  Here 
we  might  add  the  stories  about  Dagalailuss  advice  to  Valentinian  (also  located  m 
Constantinople)  andjovian  being  too  tall  for  the  imperial  robes,  both  of  which  appear 
in  Ammianus,  Symeon,  and  Cedrenus. 

For  Bleckmann,  such  details  illustrate  the  central  role  played  by  his  “Leo-source” 
But  why  single  out  Leo — or  rather  Symeon?  Thanks  to  Wahlgren,  we  now  have  what 
is  in  effect  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Chronikon  of  Symeon  Logothetc.  Among  other 
things,  we  have  learned  tliat  countless  details  (inciuding  the  transfer  of  Julian’s  body 
to  Constantinople,  and  the  lack  of  a  purple  robe  long  enough  to  ik  Jovian),  do  not 
appear  in  the  earliest  manuscripts.IM  The  chronicle  was  evidentlyexpanded  piecemeal 
over  the  years.  The  versión  to  which  Bleckmann,  Paschoud,  and  company  appeal,  the 
so-called  Leo  Grammaticus  edited  by  Bekker  (1842),  is  in  fact  the  most  interpolated 
of  alL  The  informatíon  on  these  topics  oftered  by  later  manuscripts  is  not  Hkely  to  have 
come  from  the  same  source  Symeon  himself  consulted  centuries  earlicr.14'  Thatis  to 
say,  there  was  not  even  a  single  “Leo-source." 

Let  us  recapitúlate  the  episodes  just  discussed,  identifying  the  texts  that  inelude 
them  by  letters  of  the  alphabet:  A  (=  Ammianus),  J  (=  John),  S  (=  Symeon),  and 
Z  (=  Zonaras);  (1)  the  Numerius  story  (AJZ);  (2)  the  Adanarses/Hormisdas  stories 
(AJZ);  (3)  the  child  and  globe  story  (AJ);  the  "purple  death"  story  (AJ);  (5)  Jovian 
treading  on  Julians  robe  (JSZ);  (6)  the  burning  of  Rhodanus  (JSZ);  (7)  imperial! 
robes  too  short  for  Jovian  (AS);  Dagalaifus's  advice  (AS).  John  appears  in  sixof  the 
eight,  and  the  fact  that  episodes  (7)  and  (8)  are  missing  from  the  fairly  random  selec- 
tion  of  excerpts  that  have  come  down  to  us  does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  in  the 
full  text  of  his  history.  All  bul  one  of  the  eight  date  from  after  the  last  datable  event 
recorded  by  Peter  the  Patrician. 

All  four  episodes  that  appear  in  Symeon  also  appear  in  Cedrenus,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the  preceding  pages.  Georgius  Cedrenus  him- 
self  is  a  late  eleventh-  or  twelíth-century  historian  whose  direct  source  for  this  period 
is  known  to  have  been  an  unpublished  tenth-century  text  lcnown  faute  de  mieux  as 
Pseudo-Symeon.1^  Fortunately,  the  questionofPseudo-Symeonsmain  source  for  the 
period  is  also  established;  he  is  known  to  have  drawn  extensively  on  John  of  Antioch.115 
Some  rimes  (e.g.,  Ln  the  case  of  Dagalaifus’s  advice  to  Valentinian)  Cedrenus  gives  ver- 
batim  the  same  versión  as  Symeon.  But  there  are  also  cases  where  he  ofters  signilicant 
additional  Information  or  Information  entirely  missing  in  Symeon.  First,  two  linked 


í.i!.  Anim.  xxvii.  7.  s;  1-enski  2002,  105, 173. 

131.  Wahlgren  1003, 269-77. 

133.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  it  did  not  derive,  direetly  or  mdirectly,  irom  a  dilferent  redacbon  oí’ the  same 
chronicle. 

1.14.  Chron.  Par.  gr.  t7i2ff.  i8'-i72;  for  bibliography,  Markopoulos  19*5,  208. 

135.  Markopoulos  1978. 66-7?;  Roberto  2005,  clxiii-clxvi. 


stories:  the  usurper  Procopius  was  executed  by  being  tied  to  two  trees  bent  over  and 
fchen  released,  and  Valens  took  his  revenge  on  Chalcedon  for  supporting  Procopius  by 
demolishing  its  walls  and  discovering  an  oracle  written  on  one  of  the  stones.116  Here 
Cedrenus  oífers  essentially  the  same  versión  as  Zonaras,  and  an  excerpt  of  John  a 
gomewhat  abbreviated  versión.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  Symeon.  This  is  a  partic- 
ulady  intriguing  case,  because  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Johns  direct  source  was 
Sócrates,  who  tells  both  stories  in  quicksuccession,  Where  did  Sócrates  find  them  ?  To 
judge  from  Zosimus,  Eunapius  did  not  have  the  tree  story,  which  first  appears  in 
Sócrates.157  But  in  view  of  his  well-documented  interest  in  oracles,  it  is  tempting  to 
infer  that  Eunapius  was  the  comraon  source  of  Ammianus  and  Sócrates  for  the  oracle. 
Both,  like  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras  (but  not  Symeon),  cite  the  entire  text,  nine  hexam- 
eters,  in  full,  making  another  link  between  Ammianus  and  Zonaras.  But  whatever  the 
chain  of  transmission,  Zonaras’s  direct  source  was  not  the  “Leo-source"  (Symeon), 
but  once  again  the  full  text  ofjohn  of  Antioch. 

According  to  Ammianus,  those  who  accuse  Julián  of  starting  war  wíth  Persia 
“ghould  be  aware  that  it  was  Constantine,  not  Julián,  who  kindled  the  Paxthian  con- 
flagration,  because  his  greed  led  him  to  believe  the  lies  of  Metrodorus,  of  which  I 
gave  a  full  account  earlier.”  According  to  Cedrenus,  a  philosopher  called  Metrodorus 
went  to  India,  whence  he  brought  back  jewels  he  was  planning  (he  said)  to  present 
to  Constantine,  but  the  Persians  intercepted  and  refused  to  surrender  them,  and  war 
resulted.lM  Not  surprisingly,  no  one  has  ever  taken  this  very  seriously,  but  Ainmianus’s 
reference  to  both  lies  and  Constantine’s  greed  suggests  that  he  was  alluding  to 
something  very  like  Cedrenus’s  story,  and  Metrodorus  the  philosopher  and  his  voy* 
age  to  India  are  known  from  other  sources.'  w  Whatever  the  valué  of  the  story  as  an 
explanation  of  war  with  Persia,  clearly  Cedrenus  did  not  make  it  up.  The  ultímate 
source  must  have  been  a  contemporary  defense  of  Julian’s  unsuccessful  Persian 
campaign,  probably  pagan  and  surely  Greek  (Libanius,  e.g.,  accuses  Constantine  of 
“sowing  the  seeds  of  war  with  Persia”).M0  The  obvious  guess  is  Eunapius,  but  we  are 
on  firmer  ground  in  concluding  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  Cedrenus  s  direct  source  was 
John  of  Antioch. 

Bleckmann  and  his  followers  took  it  for  granted  that  Zonaras’s  account  of  the 
century  or  so  preceding  the  period  of  overlap  with  Ammianus  also  derived  from  the 
“Leo-source.”  Nearly  two  humlred  pages  of  Baldini's  Storie  Perdute  (2000)  are  devoted 
to  reconstructing  what  is  alleged  to  be  Flavian’s  narrative  of  the  third  century  on  this 
basis.  Yet  there  are  remarkably  few  significant  parallels  between  Symeon  and  Zonaras 
for  the  period  from  Aurelian  to  Diocletian — not  nearly  so  many  (e.g.)  as  between  the 


136.  Jo.  F 184. 1 M  =  276  R;  Cedrenus  542. 19-543, 12;  Zonaras  xiíi.  16. 29-33. 

137.  According  to  Ammianus  (xxvt.  9.  9),  he  was  simply  beheaded;  fbr  the  various  versions,  Lenski 
1002, 81. 

138.  Amm.  xxv.  4. 23  (Hamílton,  adapted);  Cedrenus  sitó.  15-517. 4  (simplífied). 

139.  PLRE  i.  601;  Warmington  1981, 464-68;  Matthews  1989, 135-36;  Bleckmann  1991, 358-62. 

140.  Lib.  Or.  49. 2;  cf.  18, 106. 
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Anonymus  Continuator  and  Zonaras.  Ñor  are  there  any  significant  parallels  between 
Continuator  and  Symeon,  although  both  are  supposed  to  be  versions  of  the  "Leo 
source,”  namely  Elavians  Amales. 

The  few  there  are  between  Symeon  and  Zonaras  derive  from John  of  Antioch,  not 
Peter  or  Continuator.  For  example,  one  of  the  three  sentences  Symeon  allots  to  the 
emperor  Probus  (276-82)  describes  the  miracle  of  the  thunderstorm  that  rained  grain 
which  people  gathered  up  in  heaps.  This  story  first  appears  in  Zosimus,  then  in 
Symeon,  Cedrenus,  and  finally  Zonaras.  The  Symeon/ Cedrenus  versión  is  copied  ver 
batim  from  a  Salmasian  excerpt  ofjohn  of  Antioch,  while  the  Zonaras  versión  gives  a 
littie  more  detai],  a  classic  case  of  Symeon  foliowing  the  epitome  of  John  (the  real 
“Leo-source")  while  Zonaras  derives  from  a  fuller  versión.141 

When  mentioning  Diocletians  Román  triumph  of  303,  Symeon,  Cedrenus,  and 
Zonaras  all  digress  on  the  word  triumph  ( thriambos ),  oífering  a  series  of  overlapping 
etymologius.  It  was  not  inevitable  that  three  difterent  Byzantine  writers  should  pick 
on  this  rather  than  countless  earlier  Román  tríumphs  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  an 
etymology  of  the  word  (the  earlier  books  of  Zonaras  list  more  than  twenty  triumphs), 
and  a  common  source  is  obvíously  indicated.  By  good  fortune  it  survives:  an  excerpt 
(naturally)  ofjohn  oí  Antioch.142  AI)  four  texts  mention  thria,  %-leaves  sacred  to 
Dionysus;  Cedrenus  follows  John  with  poems  on  JDionysus  (known  as  thriamboi );HJ 
Symeon  and  Cedrenus  foliow  John  in  suggesting  “poetic  rapture”  ( thriasis ),*  and 
Zonaras  has  an  expianation  missing  in  all  the  others:  the  three  elements  that  made  up 
the  procession — senate, people,  and  soldiers- — with  the  tau in  treis  changed  toa  theta 
for  euphony.144  All  in  all  the  classic  pointers  to  a  common  source.  Hiere  can  be  littie 
doubt  that  Symeon,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras  all  derive  from  a  fuller  text  ofjohn. 

it  might  seem  tempting  to  trace  a  digression  on  so  basic  a  Román  institution  as  the 
triumph  back  to  Nicomachus  Flavianus.  But  the  phonetic  change  alone  proves  that 
the  Greek  term  carne  to  Rome  via  Etruria,  and  Román  triumphs  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Dionysus.l4S  The  etymologies  collected  byjohn  are  puraly  Greek,  some  of  them 
obvíously  fanciíul.  Zonaras’s  expianation  in  terms  of  the  three  elements  in  society 
might  look  Román,  but  his  theta  reveáis  that  it  is  the  Greek  term  he  is  explaining  (in 
Latín,  both  tres  and  triumphus  begin  with  a  í).  John's  etymologies  are  the  same  sort  of 
Byzantine  pseudo-Roinan  antiquarianism  we  identiíied  in  Zosimus's  chapter  on  the 
pontifex  niaxímus,  and,  predictabíy  enough,  there  is  a  selection  of  etymologies  for 
triumphus  (or  rather  thriambos)  ínjohn  the  Lydian,  all  difieren t  from  those  oíferedby 
John  of  Antioch,  but,  like  his,  all  Greek,  not  Román. 


141.  Zos.  1.  67.  i¡  Jo.  Ant.  F  159  M  =  242R;  Symeon  5  84. 1;  Cedrenus  463.  12;  Zonaras  xii.  29  (iii.  iJS- 
19-22  D). 

141.  Jo.  Ant.  F 167. 1 M  =  250  R  (Suda  0  494,  with  a  briefer  Salmasian  excerpt);  Symeon  S  86. 2;  Cedren. 
.  470. 22-472. 4¡  Zonar.  xii.  32  (iii.  163. 20-164-  6  Dindort). 

143.  A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge,  Dithyramb,  Tragedy  and  Comaif  (Oxford  1961),  & 

144.  An  etymology  í'ound  in  Suetonius  (Isidore,  Ong.  18.  2.  ¡):  M.  Beard,  The  Román  Triumph  (2007), 
3'3- 

14S-  Wemstock  1971, 65-66;  H.  J.  Versnel,  Triumphus  (Leiden  1970);  Bonfante  Warren  1970, 108-20. 


A  more  complex  case  is  the  various  explanations  for  the  sudden  death  ofjovian 
altera  reign  of onlysix  months  on  íyFebruary  364.  Eutropius  ofters  three  possíbil- 
jjies;  (1)  vapours  from  newly  plastered  walls;  (2)  fumes  from  the  brazier  in  his 
bedroom;  (3)  overeating.m  Jerome  and  the  Epitome  each  repeat  two  of  these, 
Ammianus  all  three,  though  Ammianus,  like  Jerome,  ineludes  the  place,  Dadastana, 
missing  from  Eutropius.  The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  all  four  deríve  from  a 
common  source,  the  KG,  most  fully  reproduced  by  Ammianus.  Zonaras  has  plaster, 
fumes,  too  much  wine  (instead  of  food),  and  Dadastana,  but  also  adds  a  fourth  pos- 
sibility,  poisoned  mushrooms.  The  poisoned  mushrooms  ñrst  appear  in  John  of 
Antioch  and  then,  in  the  identical  participial  phrase,  in  Symeon  and  Cedrenus.147 
But  the  John  excerpt  has  only  the  mushrooms.  According  to  Ratti,  this  proves  that 
Zonaras  cannot  have  got  his  information  from  John.148  Not  so  fast.  The  excerpt  in 
question  devotes  one  of  its  two  sentences  to  the  mushroom  story,  and  the  second 
translates  Eutropius /fCG,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  the  other  three  explanations. 
Sirice  he  undoubtedly  had  the  relevant  section  of  Eutropius/XG  in  front  of  him  as 
hewrote,  John  must  have  known  the  other  three  explanations  as  well,  and  it  is  likeiy 
that  the  full  text  of  his  narrativo  included  them.  Symeon  just  has  John's  three  words, 
but  Cedrenus,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  drew  on  John  at  one  remove,  begins  with  the 
íirst  two  of  Eutropius’s  three  and  then  adds  "but  as  some  say”  before  repeating 
John's  three  words.149  That  the  fuíl  text  ofjohn  listed  Eutropius 's  three  explanations 
and  then  the  mushrooms  separately  is  strongly  suggested  by  Zonaras,  who  also 
offers  two  groups,  Introduced  by  similar  formulas  ("as  some  say”  the  mushroom 
Story;  “as  others”  the  other  three  versions).  Here  we  have  the  sequence  Eutropius/ 
KG  >  John  of  Antioch  >  Symeon /Cedrenus  >  Zonaras.  But  since  Zonaras  preserves 
more  of  the  John  versión  than  either  Symeon  or  Cedrenus,  the  natural  conclusión  is 
that  Zonaras  derived  from  the  original  text  ofjohn,  or  at  any  rate  from  a  much  fuller 
epitome  than  the  Salmasian  excerpts.  The  author  of  the  surviving  excerpt,  under- 
standably  feeling  that  one  expianation  was  quite  enough  for  so  short-lived  an 
emperor,  dropped  the  second  group  and  made  do  with  the  more  colorful  poisoned 
mushrooms.  One  final  direct  link  between  John  and  Zonaras  is  that  both  use  the 
same  phrase  “since  it  was  winter,”  in  Zonaras's  detailed  versión  explaining  the  need 
for  a  brazier.1,40 

Ratti’s  expianation  (ofeourse)  was  that  all  these  texts  derive  from  Flavian’sAnnaítt. 
It  is  just  a  bizarra  coincidence  that  Zonaras,  writíng  in  Greek  in  the  twelíth  century. 


146.  The  three  suggesiions  are  not  so  much  alternatives  as  contributory  factors  (the  combined  effect  of 
damp  plaster  and  fumes  on  a  man  unable  to  shake  olían  unusually  heavy  sleep). 

147.  pÓKiyc*  íiefappaypévov  (ptryúv, Jo.  Ant  F  181  note  =  273. 1.  22;  Symeon  5  9<-  2  Wahlgren;  Cedrenus 
S40. 17-21;  Zonaras  xiii.  14-  11-ix. 

148.  Ratti  1997, 503. 

249.  For  Cedrenuss  use  ofjohn,  see  Roberto  in  ¡OB  2010, 

150.  xtipwvo?  Svto$;  a  further  link  between  Symeon,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras  is  that  chey  are  iheonly  sur¬ 
viving  sources  to  record  the  ñame  ofjovian’s  wife,  Chanto.  It  is  hard  to  doubt  that  this  too  stood  in 
the  full  text  ofjohn. 
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preserves  more  of  this  Latín  Urtext  thin  Eutropius  and  Ammianus,  who  (unhke 
Flavian)  were  both  present  in  Dadastana  at  the  time!  But  other  objections  aside  ¡n 
this  case  there  are  two  additional  problems.  First,  the  poisoned  mushrooms  are  surely 
a  laterembeliishment/51  ñor  can  their  source  be  in  doubt:  the  most  famous  poisoned 
mushrooms  in  history,  those  that  are  supposed  to  have  killed  an  eaxlier  emperor 
Ciaudius.  By  a  iucky  chance  we  have Johns  account  of  Ciaudius s  death,  excerpted 
from  Dio:1'2  Ciaudius  wasso  drunk  that  he  did  not  suspect  any thing. This  is why  Julm 
followed  by  Zonaras,  substituted  an  excess  ofwine  for  food  in  his  account  oí  Jovians 
death.  Second,  in  order  to  serv'e  as  a  source  for  Eutropius,  Flavians  Anuales  would 
have  to  have  been  published  before  370.  Discarding  the  only  two  facts  we  have  (dedi- 
cation  to  Theodosius  and  publication  in  or  soon  after  390),  Ratti  posits  a  “árst  edition’ 
published  more  than  tlúrty  years  earlier!,M 


12:  CONCLUSION 

But  the  real  problem  with  the  Bleckinann-Paschoud  doctrine  is  not  just  the  many 
diiferent  objections  in  detail  raised  throughout  this  and  the  last  chapter.  Itis  the  mere 
idea  that  any  single  late  antique  source  lies,  in  any  thing  approaching  its  original  State, 
behind  any  Byzantine  historícal  epitome.  In  his  earlier  books  Zonaras  never  confines 
himseif  to  a  single  source  unless  it  was  all  he  had.  For  example,  he  devotes  five  books 
(7-11)  to  Román  history  from  Aeneas  to  Nerva,  mainly  based  on  Dio  but  with 
extensive  insertions  from  the  relevant  biographies  of  Plutarch.,M  Since  so  much 
Plutarch  survives,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  isolate  Dio  by  subtracting  Plutarch.  But  if 
either  had  compietely  perished,  we  would  have  been  reduced  toguesswork. 

To  judge  from  the  material  collected  in  the  last  two  sections,  much  of  the  Zonaras/ 
Ammianus  overlap  probably  derives  from  Eunapius  via  John.  But  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  I  ara  playing  the  same  game  as  Bleckmann/Paschoud,  simply  changing 
the  ñames  (John  of  Antioch  and  Eunapius  instead  of  Peter  the  Patrícian  and  Flavian). 
For  the  late  third-century  Zonaras  drewextensively  on  the  Anonymus  Continuatoras 
well  as  John  (his  Dio  manuscript  may  have  been  equipped  with  the  same  sort  of 
continuation  as  the  surviving  Vaticanus  graecus  73).  Hiere  are  no  straightforward 
Solutions  in  the  ¡dentification  of  the  ancient  sources  of  Byzantine  histórica!  epitomes. 
For  the  fúurth  century  John  liimself  drew  on  a  varié ty  of  sources.  As  before,  he 

151.  Clirysostom  clainv,  that  an  unnamed  emperor  who  must  be  Jovian  was  "plotted  against  by  bis  uwi 
guards'1  (PG  48. 605;  B.  Grillet  and  G.  R.  tirlingerjc-un  Chrys.  A  une  ¡euneveuve  (París  196  ü),  138;  and 
another  passage  of  Chrysostom  aileges  poison  ( P (Y  62.  295) ,  bul  no  liint  of  jnushrooms. 

152.  F  8y  M  =  171  R;  cí.  Boissevains  Dio  ui.  16  and  754-55. 

153.  Ratti  1997,  507  8;  2005,  213-14,  following  Paschoud,  RÉL  53  (1975)1  94.  Bakiini  1999  postúlate»  a 
Nicomachus  continuatus  that  takes  the  story  down  to  410,  where  Flavian  himseif  would  have  stopped 
if  he  liad  been  allowed  to  live  another  twenty  years. 

154.  For  the  sources  of  Zonaras  1-12,  the  detailed  1839  analysis  by  W.  A.  Schmidt  repnnted  111  volume  6 
(1875)  of  Dmdorfs  edition  (pp.  m-  w  is  still  indispensable. 
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continued  to  use  Eutropius  (or  the  KG )  for  a  general  framework,  and  for  detail  he 
used  not  only  Eunapius  but  also  Zosimus  and  (more  surprisingly)  Sócrates. 

Jtmight  have  seemed  obvious  that  it  would  be  for  church  history  that  he  turned  to 
Sócrates,  but  the  fact  is  that  John  virtually  ignores  church  affairs  and  used  Sócrates 
exdusively  for  his  rather  modest  contributions  to  the  secular  history  of  the  period. 
qhat  he  used  Sócrates  at  firsthand  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  occasional  extended  verbal 
parallels.  In  one  excerpt  he  describes  Julián  staying  up  all  night  to  write  speeches  for 
the  senate,  and  holding  men  of  culture  in  great  respect,  especially  philosophers,  two 
enture  sentences  copied  virtually  verbatim  from  Sócrates.  Whatever  the  ultímate 
source  of  the  stories  of  Procopius’s  execution  and  the  Chalcedon  oracle,  we  have  seen 
thatZonaras’s  source  was  Sócrates  mediated  byjohn.  So  when,  discussingjulians  ban 
on  Christians  teaching  the  classics,  Zonaras  cites  the  story  of  Apolinarius  writing  a 
classicizing  paxaphrase  of  the  psalms,  a  story  best  known  from  Sócrates,  it  is  a  reason- 
able  guess  tliat  here  too  his  source  was  Sócrates  mediated  byjohn.155  As  for  Eutropius, 
we  have  just  seen  that  Zonaras's  source  for  the  various  explanations  of  Jovians  death 
was  Eutropius  or  thelCG,  again  as  adapted  and  amplified  byjohn. 

Introductory  excerpts  from  Eutropius  often  frame  longer  narrative  excerpts  (the 
best  illustration  is  the  abuse  of  Jovian  at  Antioch).  But  one  excerpt  reveáis  a  more 
intricate  interweaving  of  sources:  Magnus  Maximus  rebelled  against  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius  defeated  liim;  Theodosius  then  went  to  Rome  with  Honorius  (whom  he 
had  summoned  from  the  East),  where  he  pardoncd  Symmachus  the  former  cónsul  for 
delivering  a  panegyríc  on  Maximus.156  What  is  intriguing  about  the  four  paragraphs  of 
this  excerpt  is  that,  while  the  second  derives  from  Eunapius  (four  complete  iines  recur 
verbatim  in  Zosimus,  plus  a  couple  of  additional  phrases  Zosimus  presumably  omit- 
ted  when  abridging  Eunapius),  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  all  derive  from  Sócrates, 
much  of  it  verbatim.  Rather  surprisingly,  John  must  have  collated  Eunapius  and 
Sócrates  and  combined  details  from  both  into  a  composite  narrative.157  We  have  seen 
that  Eunapius  was  weak  on  western  material,  and  what  John  took  from  Sócrates  here 
are  western  details  missing  in  Zosimus  (and  presumably  Eunapius  too).  It  is  instruc* 
tive  to  reflect  that,  if  Sócrates  had  not  survived,  it  would  have  been  assumed  on  the 
basisof  the  Zosiman  parallel  that  the  entire  excerpt  derived  from  Eunapius.  Obviously, 
we  must  beware  of  making  such  assumptions. 

What  then  of  Peler  the  Patrician?  Zonaras’s  account  ofMagnentiuss  embassy  to 
Constantius  certainlv  reflecte  both  the  language  and  content  oían  excerpt  of  Peter.158 
This  inight  seem  to  prove  that,  here  at  any  rate,  Zonaras  drew  directly  on  Peter  (in 

155.  Socr.  HE iii.  i.  54-55  -  John  F  179  M  =  17»  R-  Zon.  xiii.  n.  ai;  Socr.  HE  iii.  16. 

156.  Ja  Ant  FiSóM-  279  R(mysummary  omitssome  details);  all  the  relevant  textsarecited  in  Robertos 
notes. 

157.  It  rnight  seem  curióos  that,  havingso  carefully  collated  ditíerent  sources,  John  transcribed  the  result 
more  or  less  verbatim,  but  clearly  this  was  now  standard  practice.  There  was  liltle  point  in  rephrasing 
borrowed  material. 

158.  Peter  F 16  -  Zonarasxiii.  7. 18-22. 
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addition  to,  not  instead  of,  John).  But  there  are  two  other  possibilities.  First,  we  have 
seen  that  in  the  Chamavi  episode  Peter  closely  followed  Eunapius,  in  both  language 
and  contení.  On  occasion  John  too  copied  Eunapius  verbatim,  and  it  may  be  that 
Zonaras  here  reproduces  Johns  versión  rather  than  Peter  s  versión  of  the  same  passage 
of  Eunapius.  Second,  just  as  the  occasional  traces  of  Sócrates  in  Zonaras  were  raedt- 
ated  byjolm,  Peter  too  may  have  been  mediated  by  John.  Títere  ls  no  trace  of  Peter'?, 
history  in  the  surviving  excerpts  of  John,  but  he  certainJy  knew  Peter  s  work  on  cere¬ 
monial.  As  Patzig  pointed  out,  Johns  accaunt  of  the  proclamation  of  Anastasius  in  491 
draws  details  from  Peter’s  detailed  account  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ceretnonies. 
Cedrenus  shares  one  of  these  details  (an  exhortation  to  ban  delatores )  and  has  another 
not  in  the  excerpt  of  Jobn.1*'1  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Cedrenus  did  firsthand  docu 
mentary  research  on  such  a  matter,  and  the  obvious  explanation  is  that,  here  as  so 
oíten  elsewhere,  he  got  his  account  (via  Pseudo-Symeon)  from  the  ful]  text  ofjohn.  If 
John  drew  on  one  work  of  Peter ’s,  obviously  he  might  have  drawn  on  another.  Given 
the  abundant  evidence  that  Zonaras  drew  on  John,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  too 
much  of  this  one  parallel  between  Zonaras  and  Peter. 

The  clear  traces  of  Eutropius,  Eunapius,  and  Sócrates  in  this  part  of  Zonaras's 
narrative,  all  known  sources  ofjohn,  are  unmistakable  proof  that  John  was  the 
intermediary,  almos t  certainly  his  direct  source.  But  there  is  also  a  further  corn- 
pli catión.  To  posit  a  single  intermediary  for  the  secular  history  of  the  hundred 
and  more  years  preceding  the  period  of  overlap  with  Ammianus  is  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  Zonaras's  account  of  the  solé  reign  uf  Constantius  II  (350-61),  thirty 
pages  in  Büttner-Wobst’s  edition,  is  complelely  out  ofproportion  to  his  treatment 
of  preceding  and  following  reigns.  No  fewer  than  eighteen  of  these  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  usurpation  of  Magnentius  {350-53),  by  far  the  fullest  account  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  Furthermore,  no  more  than  two  of  these  thirty  pages  are 
concerned  with  cliurch  affairs,  an  astonishing  proportion  for  any  Byzantine  his- 
torical  epitome.  More  remarkable  still,  most  of  these  thirty  pages  are  puré  narra¬ 
tive,  covering  the  events  of  a  very  brief  period  in  considerable  detai],  again  highly 
unusual  in  such  a  work. 

The  one  peculiarity  of  Zonaras's  account  of  these  years  that  no  one  has  really 
addressed  is  why  this  disproportionately  detailed  narrative  begins  and  ends  where  it 
does  (neither  Ammianus  ñor  Eunapius  began  or  ended  at  either  date,  noris  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  Flavian  or  any  other  source  we  know  of  did  either).  It  is  tempt- 
ing  to  conjecture  that  Zonaras  used  a  different  source  for  these  years.  Instead  of 
continuing  to  follow  his  regular  source  for  secular  events,  he  turned  to  a  íragment  ofa 
more  detailed  secular  history  he  found  somewhere  among  his  collections  of  excerpts, 
a  íragment  that  just  happened  to  open  and  cióse  at  these  dates  (just  as,  c.g.,  our  sur¬ 
viving  text  of  Ammianus  happens  to  begin  with  Bkxiv  in  353). 


159.  Patzig  1897, 351  $3;  Roberto  1005,  cljjo.  Ant.  F  114(1  M  =  308  R;  Petr,  Patr.,  in  De  Caer.  1. 91  (4x1. ij 
414. 18);  Ceilr.  61 6. 1S-11. 


We  have  seen  that  the  concept  ofa  "Leo-source"  is  of  little  help  in  our  quest,  but  if 
it  exísted  at  all,  it  was  surely  the  Epitome  ofjohn  of  Antioch  now  identified  by  Roberto. 
What  Zonaras  used  for  the  overlap  with  Ammianus  may  have  been  an  extract  from  the 
full  text  of  John’s  Chronica  Historia.  We  have  just  such  an  extract  in  the  Athos  manu- 
script  published  by  Lambros,  more  than  a  dozen  pages  covering  the  period  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  based  on  Eutropius/JCG  but  amplified  by  material  from  Plutarch's  Uves  of 
Marius  and  Sulla.  John  continued  to  write  the  same  sort  ofhistory  right  down  to  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  turníng  to  Priscus  when  Eunapius  gave  out,  combining  him  too 
with  Sócrates.140  But  Zonaras  seems  not  to  have  known  the  later  books  of  Johrís  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  how  alten  ancient  and  medieval  writers  depended 
on  incomplete  texts  and  excerpts  rather  than  complete  copies  of  the  books  they  read, 
espedally  multivolume  books.161  Take  Dio.  Zonaras  seems  to  have  had  a  complete  text 
for  Bks  1-32  and  44-67.  For  the  subject  matter  of  67-80  he  drew  on  Xiphilinus's 
Epitome  of  Dio,  but  he  complains  of  having  no  sources  at  all  between  146  and  44  B.c. 
and  simply  jtimped  from  the  sack  of  Carthage  to  Caesar  and  Pompey!41  Zonaras 
seems  to  have  had  only  limited  extracts  of  even  so  relatívely  recent  a  work  as  John.  His 
copy  apparently  gave  out  early  in  the  reign  ofValentinian  and  Valens. 

It  is  time  to  abandon  the  quest  for  a  single  lost  fourth-century  source  for  Zonaras, 
and  settle  for  a  seventh-century  chronicler  who  combined  different  sourccs  from  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  into  a  composite  narrative.  This  in  turn  means  that  it  is  idle  to  iook  for 
any  single,  consisten!  voice  or  perspective  (such  as  “senatorial  bias”)  in  this  narrative. 
To  give  just  one  illustration,  it  is  tempting  to  feel  that  we  should  be  able  to  identify  the 
obviously  contemporary  voice  that  praised  Constantius  II  for  not  appointinganyone 
to  the  señale  who  could  not  compose  in  prose  and  verse.  John  may  on  occasion  have 
inserted  an  excerpt  from  a  wholly  unknown  fourth-century  writer.l6i 

According  to  Bleckmann  and  Paschoud,  the  idea  ofa  historical  attack  on  Christianity, 
such  as  we  first  find  fully  developed  in  Zosimus,  was  invented  by  Nicomachus 
Flavianus.  It  is  true  that  Augustine  wrote  his  City  of  God  as  a  reply  “to  those  who  hold 
the  Christian  religión  responsible  for  the  wars  with  which  the  whole  world  is  now 
tormented,  and  in  particular  for  the  recent  sack  ofRome  by  the  barbarians.”161  But  the 
frequency  with  which  he  returns  to  aspects  of  the  sack  that  (he  claims)  were  less  ter¬ 
rible  than  they  might  have  been  because  of  the  Christianity  of  Alaric  and  his  Goths 
makes  it  dear  that  it  was  nota  general  attack  on  Christianity  he  was  responding  to,  but, 
very  precisely,  the  claim  that  it  was  the  ban  on  pagan  sacriiice  that  was  responsible  for 
the  sack  ofRome.  This  was  a  very  simple  claim,  that  would  not  gain  in  plausibility  by 


160.  Forjohns u;>e  oi' Priscus,  Roberto  1003,  cxliv-cxlvi. 

161.  Even  in  the  high  empire:  Cameron  1004, 119-13. 

161.  ánopía  (5l|3Xwv,  Zon.  íx.  31  (ii.  339  D). 

163.  In  this  case  possibly  an  edict,  such  as  Cod.  Thmd.  xiv.  1.1  (360),  insisting  on  the  ¡niportance  of  training 
and  practice  in  the  liberal  arts  for  positions  in  the  bureaucracy. 

164.  Aug.  Civ.  Dei  ii.  i. 
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beíng  set  in  an  ambitious  narrative  blaming  all  the  ills  of  the  past  century  on 
Christianity,  Furthermore,  this  was  a  generation  later  than  Flavian.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence  and  iittle  probability  that  any  wes  temer  was  inspired  to  write  such  a  history 
twenty  years  before  the  sack  of  Rome. 

Given  the  total  lackofevidence  ofany sort  or  date,  we  are  on  safe  ground  in  con- 
cluding  that,  despite  its  pretentious  title  (if  tiüe  it  was),  Flavian  s  Amales  was  a  trivial 
epitome,  whatever  period  it  covered  oífering  Little  or  nothing  not  available  in  earlier 
epitomes  such  as  the  KG,  Eutropius,  and  Víctor.  If  it  really  dealt  with  the  empire  and 
continued  Eutropius,  then  it  was  superseded  within  less  than  a  decade  by  the  Epitome 
de  Caesaribus.  Not  surprisingly,  it  vanished  without  trace,  forgotten  by  eveiryone 
except  family  members. 

Quite  apart  from  the  improbabiüty  ofEunapius  havingread  Flavian,  his  notorious 
explanation  of  Constantine's  conversión  as  an  attempt  to  win  the  forgiveness  for  his 
crimes  that  pagan  cults  could  not  provide  undoubtedly  derives  from  Julián.1^  ¡His 
eastern  perspective  is  made  particularly  clear  by  his  apparent  ignorance  of  the  best 
western  illustration  of  pagan  resistance,  Symmachus's  speech  on  behalf  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  Eunapiuss  approach  can  be  traced  to  the  pagan  Neoplatonic  circles  of  the 
East  and  to  his  own  admiration  forjulian,  Eunapius  s  pervasive  emphasis  on  the  effeets 
of  extravagance  ( tryphi )  is  exclusiveiy  Greek,  and  in  its  appli catión  to  Constantine 
again  derives  from  Julián.  Its  extensión  to  Theodosius  must  be  the  work  of  Eunapius. 
Ñor  is  there  any  evidence  in  what  we  have  ofEunapius  himseif  that,  like  Zosimus,  he 
saw  Christianity  as  responsible  for  the  loss  of  imperial  territories,  ñor  is  thissimplyan 
argument  from  silence.  It  is  not  a  thesis  that  is  likely  to  have  occurred  to  anyone  before 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  when  most  of  the  former  western  provinces  had  passed 
into  the  control  of  barbarians. 


¡ej.  As  underiined  by  Poschoud  himself(i975,  31). 
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CLASSICAL  REVI  VALS  AND  “PAGAN"  ART 


l:  CONTORNIATES 

Scholars  have  long  sought  evidence  for  a  pagan  reaction  in  the  art  as  well  as  the  litera- 
ture  of  the  late  four  th  century.  .Alfóldi  saw  the  dassicizing  sil  ver  píate  and  ivory  carvi  ng 
of  the  age  as  part  of  a  concer  ted  campaign  of  pagan  propaganda  sponsored  by  the  aris- 
tocracy  of  Rome.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  no  more  than  sketch  out  this  thesis  in  the 
course  of  expounding  his  theory  about  the  contorniates,  it  has  been  enormousiy  influ- 
ential.  The  reprinting  of  his  brilliant  1943  chapter  unchanged  in  the  1990  revisión  ofhis 
famous  book  has  given  the  theory  a  perhaps  undeserved  fresh  lease  of  life.1  While 
conceding  that  Alfóldi’s  formulation  went  too  far,  many  scholars  nonetheless  cling  to 
a  modiiled  versión,  assuming  that  the  artifaets  he  discussed  do  at  any  rate  reflect  lin- 
gering  pagan  sympathies.  Even  this  gocs  too  far. 

First,  the  contorniates.  Contorniates,  so  called  from  their  turned-up  edges,  are 
bronze  medallions  produced  in  the  City  of  Rome  from  the  mid-fourth  to  the  late  fifth 
century  (figure  1),2 3 4  A  high  proportion  carry  representations  of  the  games  and  their 
stars,  and  most  are  also  decorated  with  symbols  of  victory  (palms,  crowns,  etc.).  Alfóldi 
thought  they  were  distributed  to  the  piebs  by  aristocratic  families  at  the  newyear  fes¬ 
tival  games  each  year.  He  distinguished  three  main  series,  two  struck  and  a  third  cast.J 
The  two  struck  series  seem  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Román  mint.  There  is  a  die- 
ünk  between  one  of  the  earliest  contomiate  types  and  a  coin  produced  at  the  mint 
between  354  and  360/  and  many  of  the  second  series  bear  the  bust  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  On  Alfóldi  s  view,  the  first  series  closed  in  394,  and  the  second  began  in  410. 
The  cast  series  he  placed  in  the  gap  between  these  two  groups  (394-410). 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  independent  evidence  for  any  of  these  dates.  They  are 
not  only  conjectural,  they  are  entirely  based  on  the  theory  they  are  supposed  to  be 
proving.  The  year  394  derives  from  Alfóldi  s  assumption  that  pagan  propaganda  “must 


l.  Alfóldi  and  Alfóldi  1976-90.  The  Alfóldi  thesis  is  stated  without  reservaron  on  the  basis  of  the 
1990  edition  {xs-63)  by  Langon  1995,  98-100,  ignoring  the  reserva  tions  in  my  own  accompanying 
supplement  (ib.  63-74)- 

1.  For  an  excellent  brief  eharactertxation,  Toynbee  1986,  234-36;  also  Mazzarino’s  entry  'Contorníati”  in 
Ene.  Arte  Antica  11  (1959),  784-91;  Mittag  1999. 

3.  Contorniates  of  the  second  series  are  now  included  along  with  regular  coins  and  medallions  in  R/Cx. 

4.  D.  G.  Wigg,  ¡RA  8  (1995),  S»7- 
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picure  ia  &  ib:  Contorniates  of'ApolIonius  ofTyana  and  Ñero 


have”  stopped  (if  only  temporarily)  on  the  defeat  of  the  pagan  cause  at  the  Frigidus; 
410  derives  from  his  conviction  that  a  new  sort  of  pagan  propaganda  "must  have* 
begun  aíter  Che  sack  of  Rome  by  Che  Goths  in  410;  and  Che  cast  series  is  placed  bet- 
ween  diese  dates  011  the  assump  Cion  that  the  pagan  par  ty  “must  have”  been  weakened 
by  their  defeat  in  394,  and  so  unable  to  use  the  mint  until  reenergized  in  410. 

'Riere  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  supposedly  abrupt  end  of  the  first  series  in 
394.  For  Alfoldi,  the  first  series  comprised  a  fresh  set  of  issues  each  new  year  from  ca. 
3S4  to  394.  But  a  meticulous  study  by  Curtís  CJay  has  shown  that  the  first  series  falls 
into  two  main  díe-linked  groups,  that  is  to  say,  groups  struck  from  the  same  dies.  On 
the  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  evidence,  the  contorniates  in  question  were 
struck,  not  annually  over  the  course  of  forty  years,  but  within  a  short  space  of  time  on 
only  two  occasions.'  As  for  the  cast  contorniates,  some  do  copy  sfruck  lypes  of  the 
first  series,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  later  as  a  group  than  the  first  series  as’ 
a  whole,  and  B.  Alfoldi  now  concedes  that  they  inight  be  contemporary  with  the  first 
series.1’  Hiere  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  dating  any  oí  them  to  the  fliteen-year  gap 
Alfoldi  himself  created  between  his  arbitrary  termini  for  the  two  struck  series. 


5.  See  Clay  &  appendix  m  Alfoldi  1976, 117-.W!  and  with  VVigg,/R4  S  (1993),  528. 

6.  Wigg  1995,  sí?;  Id  Alfoldi  1990, 11. 


In  fací,  it  is  far  from  clear  that  any  such  gap  exists — or  even  that  Alfoldi  divided  the 
two  series  at  the  right  point.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  second  series  are  a 
Uttle  bigger  and  cruder,  the  only  signiñeant  difference  is  that  many  in  the  second  seríes 
bear  portraits  of  reigning  emperors,  from  Honorius  (394-413)  to  Anthemius 
(467-72),  On  this  evidence,  the  second  series  could  begin  as  early  as  394  or  as  late  as 
423  rather  than  precisely  in  410.  O r  even  earlier.  For  no  stated  reason,  Alfoldi  assigned 
nine  contorniates  bearing  the  portrait  of  Theodosius  1  (379-95)  to  the  first  series.7 
This  seems  strange,  given  that  the  most  obvious  difference  between  the  two  series 
seems  to  be  precisely  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  portrait  of  a  reigning  emperor.  Tf 
we  assign  the  Theodosius  contorniates  to  the  second  series,  we  would  have  one  series 
with  and  the  other  entirely  without  current  imperial  portraits,  and  the  dividing  line 
between  them  might  faJLL  as  early  as  379.  On  this  reconstructíon,  the  first  series,  which 
eontains  most  of  Alfoldi’s  “propaganda would  end  be/ore  the  period  generally  charac- 
terized  as  a  “pagan  reaction,”  the  380S. 

Alfoldi  also  argued  that  it  was  the  prefect  ofRome,  in  his  capacity  as  represen tative 
of  the  Román  senate,  who  was  responsible  for  striking  the  contorniates.  This  suited 
his  propaganda  hypothesis  nicely,  since  many  fourth-century  prefeets  ofRome  were 
pagans.  More  specifically,  during  much  of  the  time  he  dated  the  first  contorniates 
(354/60),  the  office  was  held  bynone  other  than  Symmachus’s  father-ín-law,  Memmius 
Vitrasius  Orfitus.  Alfoldi  could  not  resistselecting  Orfitus  as  the  mastermind,  arguing 
that  it  was  Constantius’s  removal  of  the  altar  ofVictory  from  the  senate  house  in  357 
that  inspired  him.  fiverything  seemed  to  fit.  Unfortunately,  if  the  contorniates  were 
struck  at  the  mint,  they  cannot  have  been  issued  by  the  prefect  ofRome.  The  official 
in  charge  of  the  mint  was  a  procurator  answerable  to  the  comes  sacrarum  largitionum 
at  court.*  No  prefect  ofRome  could  have  used  the  mint  to  produce  medallions  for 
prívate  citizens  to  distribute. 

There  are  two  further  problems  with  Orfitus.  Though  undoubtedly  a  pagan,  being 
“less  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  than  befitted  a  member  of  the  nobility,”  he  is  a  far 
from  plausible  author  for  the  notion  of  using  Graeco-Roman  cultural  heroes  as  pagan 
propaganda.  Like  all  Constantius’s  urban  prefeets,  Orfitus  had  previously  demon- 
strated  conspicuous  loyalty  to  the  dynasty.  He  had  served  at  court  with  Constantius 
during  the  war  against  Magnentius,  and  aíter  eight  prefeets  in  four  and  a  half  years,  his 
first  tenure  of  nearly  two  years  was  unusual  enough  in  itself;  but  his  reappointment 
aíter  less  than  a  year  for  a  further  two  years  was  altogether  exceptional.9  Constantius's 
other  prefeets  during  this  period  included  his  kinsman  Naeratius  Cerealis  and  the 
trusted  easterner  Fl.  Leontius.  The  only  other  Román  aristocrat  he  appointed  was  the 
Christian  Junius  Bassus.  Clearly,  Orfitus  was  the  only  pagan  aristocrat  that  this  most 
suspicious  and  insecure  of  Christian  emperors  trusted.  Indeed,  he  may  actually  have 


7.  Alfoldi  >976, 148-49  (1943  ed.  w)- 

8.  Delmaire  1989»  495-SiS. 

9.  For  the  duraüon  of  Orfitus ’s  two  prefecturas,  Barnes  1991, 1S7-S9- 
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raarried  a  mece  of  Constantius.10  Hardly  the  sort  ofperson  to  wage  ideológica!  warfare 
against  his  benefactor. 

One  further  problem.  Alfoldi  did  not  distinguish  between  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  traditional  cults  (credible,  and  poten  tially  effective)  and  outright  attacks  on 
Christianity  (not  credible,  and  sureiy  counterproductive).  The  most  thatpagans  could 
hope  forby  the  second  halfof  the  fourth  century  was  toleration;  this  is  all  Symmachus 
asked  for  in  his  speech  on  the  altar  of  Víctory.  The  toleran t,  cultivated  Christians  who 
were  swayed  by  Symmachus's  eloquence  would  have  been  outraged  by  the  petty  anti- 
Christian  jibes  Alfóldi  clairaed  to  detect. 

Many  of  the  same  objections  apply  to  Alfóldi  s  no  less  celebrated  thesis  that 
another  series  of  Román  medallions  bearing  the  obverse  legend  VOTA  PVBLICA 
with  reverses  oflsis,  Anubis,  the  Nile,  and  the  Sphinxare  likewise  pagan  propaganda, 
distributed  (again)  as  newyear’s  gifts  by  (again)  the  pagan  aristocracy  ofRome.11  One 
series  of  these  medallions  bears  the  heads  of  every  emperor  from  Diocle lian  to  Gratian 
and  Valentinian  II,  but  not  Theodosius,  from  which  Alfoldi  (reasonably)  concluded 
that  they  were  discontinued  by  379  (with  legends  like  íleo  Sarapidi  and  dea  Isis  they  are 
more  openly  pagan  than  the  contorniates). 

There  is  also  another  series  with  busts  of  Isis  and  Serapis  on  the  obverse  instead  of 
imperial  busts.  This  series  Alfoldi  more  speculatively  claimed  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
pagan  aristocracy  as'  covert  propaganda,  stopping  in  394,  because  “the  pagan  party  was 
annihiíated  in  Rome  in  394,”  and  wouJd  not  have  been  able  to  use  the  mint  at  all  after  this 
date.12  The  Isis  medallions  were  undoubtedly  produced  at  the  mint,  but,  as  with  the  con¬ 
torniates,  diere  can  be  no  question  of  a  “pagan  party”  choosing  types.1’  Furthermore, 
Alfoldi  himself  drew  attention  to  die-links  between  his  second  series  and  medallions  in 
the  earlier  series  bearing  the  head  of  Valentinian  1.  He  saw  this  as  proof  that  the  second 
series  was  produced  not  long  after  the  Valen Ünianic  medallions  (namely,  between  379 
and  394)”  lt  would  be  more  natural  to  infer  that  they  were  produced  sitnultaneously with 
tire  Vaientimanic  medallions.  If  so,  it  would  follow  that  both  series  stopped  in  or  around 
379,  in  which  case,  whatever  the  occasions  for  wliich  these  curious  pieces  were  struck, 
they  could  no  longer  be  considered  cvidence  oía  covert  pagan  rendían. 

Furthermore,  the  commonest  single  motif  on  these  coins  is  Isis  in  a  ship,  laying 
her  hands  on  the  sail  as  it  catches  the  wind  (the  so-called  ¡sis  Pelagia ),  and  many  bear 
the  legend  I sis  Pitaría,  "Isis  of  Alexandria,”  underlining  her  role  as  the  goddess  who 
presides  over  travel  by  sea.1'  As  Alfoldi  himself  showed  in  a  later  study,  with  his  usual 


10.  Camerún  1996, 195-301,  on  a  gold-glaas  commemorating  the  marriage  of Orfitua  and  Constantia. 
íu  Aifóldi  1937;  for  sume  objecüons,  T.  A.  Brady,  JRS  28  (1938),  88-90;  and  Meslin  1970, 59-60,  63-64. 
For  a  recent  catalogue,  L.  Vagi,  Coinage  tiiul  History  of  the  Román  Ewpire  2  (Chicago  2001),  566-76. 
The  pagan  propaganda  thesis  isstill  swallowed  whole  by  Turcan  1996, 123-24. 

12.  Alfóldi  1937. 15- 

13.  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  following  Alfóldi,  weakly  argued  from  the  existente  of  the  medallions  that  pagan  aris- 
tocrats  must  have  been  able  to  intluence  the  iraní  (RIC  7  [1953],  sos). 

14.  Alfóldi  1937, 15-16,  arguing  that  they  were  issued  in  very  small  numbers  once  a  year  for  the  new  year. 
13.  For  his  Pitaría,  Bruneau  196»,  435-46;  Alfoldi  1965/66,  64-6S;  for  Pharius  =  Alexandrían,  Rouché 

1989, 108. 


wealth  of  illustrations  in  every  médium  from  every  comer  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
worid,  in  Rome  and  Ostia  Isis  is  often  littíe  more  than  a  symbol  for  the  Román  cora 
supply,  the  bulk  of  which  carne  by  sea  from  Egypt  and  Africa.16  Other  common  reverse 
niolifson  these  medallions  are  the  Nile  recumbent  and  the  Sphinx,  both  more  natu- 
rally  identified  as  symbols  of  Egypt  in  general  than  specifically  the  cult  oflsis.  It  is  true 
that,  after  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  Egyptian  corn  ceased  to  feed  Rome,  but 
by  then  Isis  Pharía  had  become  the  patrón,  of  the  African  cornfleet  as  well.  The  last 
known  pagan  temple  to  be  renovaled  at  public  expense  was  an  Lseum  at  the  Claudian 
harbor  of  Por  tus,  with  a  dedica  tion  naming  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian  II,  dat- 
able  to  between  375  and  378.  The  oflxcial  responsible,  predictably  enough,  was  the 
prefect  of  the  amona.'"  The  linking  of  Isiac  imagery  with  the  public  vows  oí'3  January 
is  sufficiently  explained  as  an  allusive  wish  that  there  will  be  no  problems  with  the 
year's  corn  supply.18  It  is  easy  to  see  why,  with  Gratian’s  change  of  policy  toward 
paganism,  the  tradition  was  discontinued. 

To  return  to  the  contorniates,  in  the  last  analysis,  Alfoldi 's  thesis  stands  or  falls  on 
the  evidence  of  the  contorniates  themseives.  If  they  had  illustrated  the  main  figures  of 
the  Román  Pantheon,  the  great  temples  ofRome,  and  scenes  ofsacrifice,  that  might 
have  amounted  to  evidence  worth  taking  seriously.  But  we  find  none  of  these  things. 
The  only  pagan  deities  who  appear  on  obverse  types  are  Serapis  and  Dea  Roma,  the 
ktter  a  personification  easily  and  soon  Christianized  (most  notably  in  Prudentius’s 
reply  to  Symmachus).  Even  on  the  reverses,  we  find  only  a  handful  of  Román  deities: 
a  solitary  Mars,  three  Herculeses,  three  Apollos,  and  two  Minervas  with  Hercules. 
A  few  more  “oriental”  deities  (Sol,  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Attis,  and  a  solitary  Isis),  but  a 
most  unimpressive  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
obverses  are  emperors  and  figures  from  Graeco-Roman  history  and  literature. 

Among  the  emperors  represented,  far  and  away  the  most  popular  are  Ñero 
(figure  ía)  and  Trajan,  with  well  over  a  thousand  examples  between  them.  For  Alfoldi, 
they  were  singled  out  as  arch-persecutors  of  the  Christians.19  But  was  this  really  their 
popular  reputatíon?  Only  Christians  ever  saw  eithcr  as  persecutors.  If  we  turn  to  the 
Historia  Augusta,  the  classic  source,  according  to  Alfoldi  himself,  for  the  beliefs  and 
aspirations  of  the  pagan  elite  ofRome  ca.  395,  we  find  Ñero  portrayed  throughout  as 
the  worst  of  the  bad  emperors.  Ten  passages  give  short  lists  of  bad  emperors:  Caligula 
appears  on  live,  Domitian  on  síx,  but  Ñero  on  all  ten.211  According  toJocelynToynbee, 
“Ñero  and  Trajan  were  far  more  famous  as  beautifiers  of  the  city  and  as  patrons  of  the 
games.”21  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  connection  with  the  games  is  provided  by  a 


16.  Alfóldi  1965/66,  at  55-65,  with  pl.  1-16;  Isis  is  a  common  ñame  forships:  Casson  1971,  359. 

17.  Chasiagnol  1969, 135-44,  rigbtly  emphasizing  the  connection  with  the  corn  supply. 

18.  So  Alfoldi  1965/66,  78,  as  if  unaware  how  far  such  a  conclusión  undermined  his  pagan  propaganda 
thesis. 

19.  Alfóldi  and  Alfóldi  1990, 37. 

20.  HA  Mure.  28. 10;  Ver.  4. 6;  Civil.  Alb.  13.  s;  Av.  Ciiss.  8. 4;  Elag.  1. i;  33. Sea  Alex.  9.  4;  Toe.  6.  4;  Aur. 
42. 6;  Car.  1. 4- 

2t.  JRS  35  (1945),  118  (reviewing  Alfóldi  1943);  cf.  Murray  1965, 4  4;  Syme  1971, 109;  Gnflin  1984, 109  (‘the 
greatest  showman  of  them  all”). 
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late  antique  (probably  fifth- century)  gem  showing  Ñero  (explicitly  identified  by 
label)  in  frontal  quadriga  wearing  a  radíate  crown  and  brandishing  an  eagle-sceptre 
and  mappa.22  Why  the  mappa ?  The  explanaron  is  provided  by  an  anecdote  found  in 
Cassiodorus:2* 

When  Ñero  was  prolonging  his  dinner  and  the  people,  greedy  for  the  spec- 
tacle,  were  making  their  customary  demands  for  has  te,  he  ordered  that  the 
napkin  he  was  using  to  wipe  his  hands  should  be  thrown  from  the  window,  to 
give  permission  for  the  requested  contest. 

Of  course,  this  is  no  more  than  a  silly  story  explaining  why  a  table  napkin  {mappa) 
was  used  to  start  circus  races — and  in  effect  became  a  Symbol  of  the  games,21  Butitis 
nonetheless  significan t  that  the  emperor  chosen  for  this  aetiology  was  Ñero.  And  the 
fact  that  the  story  is  told  in  so  late  a  source  as  Cassiodorus  and  reflected  in  a  gem  of  the 
fifth  century  vividly  illustrates  Nero's  continuing  reputation  as  a  patrón  of  the  games. 

If  Ñero  and  Trajan  were  chosen  for  persecuting  Christians,  why  not  a  single 
example  of  Diocletían  or  Julián?  Augustos,  Galba,  and  Vespasian  were  not  persecu¬ 
tor,  and  why  so  many  empresses  (both  Faus tinas,  Agrippina,  and  Lucilla)?  One  con- 
torniate  unknown  to  Alfoldi  in  1943  represents  Philip  the  Arab,  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  Christian.  One  cast  contorniate  features  Constantine's  mother,  the  pious 
empress  Helena.  And  no  one  trying  to  show  pagan  cults  in  a  favorable  light  would 
have  included  Hadrian's  boyffíend  Antinous  represented  as  Pan!  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  fourth-century  pagan  would  have  cared  to  defend  Antinous's  qualificadons 
for  deificaban,  universally  ridiculed  by  Christians  as  a  scandal  and  abomination.2S 

Tire  featured  writers  are  said  to  be  propaganda  for  "pagan”  culture.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  "conflict”  over  dassical  culture  was  entireiy  one-sided.  While 
some  Christians  condemned  it,  there  is  no  evidence  that  pagans  “promoted”  it — what- 
ever  that  might  mean.  "Propaganda”  for  what  we  would  now  cali  high  culture  aimed  at 
those  whoby  definition  did  not  particípate  in  it,  naniely  the  masses,  makes  no  sense. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  the  writers  represented  were  Christians,  but  the  only  signifi¬ 
can  tly  pagan  figure  among  them  is  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (figure  ib).  Alfoldi  saw 
Apollonius  as  the  best  and  clearest  proof  of  his  thesis.  But  in  the  West  at  any 
rate  Apollonius  was  not  at  all  the  pagan  symbol  he  may  have  been  in  the  £ast  (Ch. 
15. 6- 7).  As  fur  the  other  writers,  what  speciíically  pagan  significance,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Latin-speaking  popúlate  of  late  fourth-century  Rome,  could  there  have 

12.  Megow  19S7, 116  (A  104),  with  Tal’.  35. 6;  Alfoldi  and  Alfoldi  lyyo,  Taf.  250. 3;  Champlin  2003, 31  -32. 

23.  Variae  iii.ji.  y. 

24.  Providers  of  games  are  reguJarly  so  identified  by  bemg  shown  holding  up  a  mappa,  as  on  consular 
diptychs. 

1$.  For  Christian  attacks  011  the  deification  of  Antinous,  Lambert  1984, 193-94,  and  passiin.  Prudentius 
drawsa  savage  picture  of  Hadrian's  dehcme  listening  to  prayers  ¡n  temples  "with  his  husband"  {Contra 
Symin.  1. 171-77). 
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been  in  Demosthenes,  Eurípides,  or  Theophrastus?  There  was  simply  no  need  to 
“publicize”  standard  school  authors  like  Terence  and  Sallust. 

It  is  a  coramon  rhetorical  ploy  among  modern  students  of  the  "pagan  reaction"  to 
disarm  críticism  by  conceding  that  Alfoldi  (of  course)  pushed  his  theory  too  fax,  but 
to  stand  firm  on  the  “undeniably  pagan  character”  of  the  contorniates.  But  this  is  to 
remain  within  the  orbit  of  AJfoldi's  unrealistic  polarization  of  the  issue.  For  Alfoldi,  all 
art  and  literature  was  either  pagan  or  Christian.  He  allowed  no  middle  ground.  The 
truth  is  that,  devotional  works  aside,  most  art  and  literature  falls  into  the  middle 
ground  we  now  cali  secular.  The  countíess  rep resen taüons  of  charioteers,  racehorses, 
pantomimes,  and  other  scenes  from  circus,  theatre,  and  amphitheatre  amply  establish 
the  usual  assumption  that  they  were  mementos  of  the  games.26  Most  Román  games 
were  in  origin  religious  festivals,  and  two  recent  studies  have  argued  that  as  late  as  the 
dbse  of  the  fourth  century  pagan  associations  were  still  strong,  one  of  them  specifi- 
cally  invoking  the  contorniates.27  That  is  not  likely  (Conclusión).  While  the  more 
obviously  pagan  themes  disappear  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  the  fact  that  no 
Christian  themes  take  their  place  even  as  late  as  the  470S  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  regard  contorniates  as  a  secular  rather  than  pagan  genre. 

Certainly,  they  provide  a  gallery  of  Graeco-Roman  culture  heroes.  But  not  specif- 
ically  fourth-century  culture  heroes,  much  less  pagan  symbols.  They  are  simply  a  fairly 
random  selection  of  figures  from  Greek  and  Román  history  and  literature,  chosen 
from  whatever  was  available  in  the  files  of  the  mint,  without  much  conscious  thought 
for  their  contemporary  relevance.  Elizabeth  Alfoldi  once  remarked  to  me  that,  to 
judge  from  the  range  of  models  drawn  on  by  the  contorniates,  both  geographical  and 
chronological,  the  Román  mint  must  have  had  an  extensiva  numismatic  museum. 
Contorniates  are  copied  from  the  coins  of  many  difFerent  períods  and  many  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  Tire  Antinous-Pan  type  (e.g.)  is  copied  from  a  Hadrianic  issue  of 
Smyrna  or  Ephesus,2K  surely  a  chance  selection  simply  because  it  happened  to  be 
available.  The  Greek  writers  included  (with  legends  in  Greek  chaiacters)  and  early 
poets  like  Accius,  surely  not  read  since  the  archaizing  revival,  point  to  (at  latest)  sec- 
ond-century  models.  Nowadays  we  place  such  culture  heroes  on  our  postage  stamps. 

For  Alfoldi,  the  linkbetween  contorniates  and  aristocrats  was  axiomatíc.  Yet  other 
objections  aside,  there  is  the  low  axtistic  quality  of  the  representations  and  the  poorly 
spelled  legends  (APOLLONIUS  TEANEUS  and  ROMA  HETERNA,  to  give  a 
couplc  of  examples).  If  the  subjects  were  selected  by  sophisticated  aristocrats  anxious 
to  publicize  their  cultural  heritage,  why  did  they  consistently  leave  the  execution  of 
this  grand  design  to  semiliterate  craftsmen?  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  pagan  and 
nothing  whatever  arístocratic  about  contorniates.  Contorniates  are  more  than  just 
one  plank  in  Alfóldi's  thesis.  Alfoldi  himself  and  most  of  his  many  followers  have 

26.  Listed  in  Alfüldi  and  Alfoldi  1976, 15 6-66, 184-80,  206-1$;  and  1990,  passim. 

27.  Curran  2000, 218-S9;  and  Lim  1999, 274. 

28.  E.  Alfoldi  1991, 14  18. 
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treated  thcm  as  its  comerstonc.  So  if  they  fail,  "pagan"  representations  in  the  othe 
minor  ares  have  co  bear  a  heavy  weight,  heavier  (perhaps)  than  they  can  bear. 


2:  CLASSICAL  REVIVALS 

Contomiatcs  scarccly  riso  to  the  Ievcl  of  art.  But  inuch  high-quality  silver  píate 
ivory  work,  and  manuscript  iliumination  has  also  bcen  assigned  to  the  patronage  of 
the  last  generation  of  pagan  aristocrats.  It  is  not  just  the  ‘'pagan’’  themes  of  this  work 
but  its  “classicar  style  that  has  led  to  its  being  associated  with  pagan  aristocrats.  This 
view  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  notion  of  a  pagan  reviva]  of  classical  texts  and  forms 
in  the  closing  decades  of  the  fourth  century.  In  much  modern  writing  the  terms  “pagan 
reviva!,*  "classical  revival,"  and  even  "classical  renaissance”**'  are  olten  used  more  or 
less  interchangeably.  Art  historiaos  in  particular  refer  confidently  to  "the  classical 
revival  that  llourislied  around  ad  400"  as  a  natural  context  for  the  silver  píate,  ivory 
diptycks,  and  íllustrated  classical  manuscripts  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  supposed 
revival,  they  date  to  this  period.w 

But  there  was  no  general  classical  revival  in  late  fourth-century  Rome — certamly 
nothing  that  can  be  associated  with  pagan  rather  than  Christian  members  of  the  clite. 
We  know  of  a  oumber  of  Christian  aristocrats  (Apronianus,  the  eider  Melania, 
Pammachius)  who  fostered  the  elforts  of  schoíarly  proteges  like  Jerome,  Ruíinus, 
Jovinian,  and  Pelagius.  Yet  while  there  must  have  been  sonte  pagan  literary  patrons, 
contemporary  texts  do  not  allowus  to  identify  any. 

Furthermore,  critics  often  write  as  if  "classical”  and  "classicizing”  were  unproblem- 
atic  termsT1  There  is  in  fact  na  simple  sense  in  which  the  literary  revival  of  the  fourth 
century  could  be  characterized  as  classical.  Unsurprisingly  enough,  most  secular 
writing  ínvolves  classical  forms  such  as  oratory  and  poetry,  to  be  sure  in  classicizing 
diction  and  meters,  but  it  does  not  represent  a  rediscovery  of  those  forms.  Such  poetry 
as  we  have  from  the  third  century  is  written  in  the  same  idiom  and  the  same  meters. 

Insolaras  there  was  a  revival  ofnegiected  texts,  the  moststrildng  newdevelopment 
in  the  fourth-century  West  is  its  rediscovery  of  what  we  now  think  of  as  post  -classical 
literatura  (Ch.  11).  Pre-  and  postclassical  are  modern  labels,  but  they  nonetheless 
reílect  a  real  and  importan  t  change  of  taste  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century.  If  asked 
to  identify  the  high-water  maxk  of  fourth-century  neoclassidsm  in  literature,  most 
scholars  would  probably  point  to  Claudian.  Claudian  is  the  one  poet  of  the  fourth 
century  who  could  pass  for  a  contemporary  of  Statius  or  Juvenal.  Yet  he  could  never 
pass  for  a  contemporary  of  Vergil  or  Horace.  His  vocabulary,  style,  and  metrical  tech- 
níque  are  modeled  on  the  poets  of  the  Silver  Age.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Servius 


!¡XI¿  Macrobius  provide  a  literary  context  for  the  luxury  Vergil  manuscripts  of  late 
antiquity.  All  are  aspeets  of  the  fast-growing  cult  of  Vergil.  But  not  the  same  context, 
nor  a  context  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  "pagan  reaction"  assigned  to  the  gener¬ 
ation  befare  they  wrote.  Noris  there  any  straightforward  sense  in  which  either  Servius 
pr  Macrobius  fit  so  simplistic  a  concept  as  a  “classical"  revival.  Macrobius  was  an 
uncompromising  archaizer,  while  Servius  pioneered  the  introduction  of  postclassical 
texts  into  the  curriculum. 

As  for  the  further  notion  that  this  supposedly  Symmachi-sponsored  classical 
revival  extended  to  the  arts,  the  one  and  only  piece  of  real  evidence  is  the 
JSflCOMACHORVM/SYMMACHORVM  diptych.  This  is  the  umbrella  under  which 
modern  scholars  have  thrown  every  ar  tifact  with  a  “pagan”  theme  for  which  a  Román 
provenance  might  be  claimed  and  which  can  be  characterized  in  one  way  or  another 
as  classicizing. 

Quite  an  imposing  dossier  has  been  compiied.  But  there  are  problems  with  the 
metbod.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  objeets  in  question  is  independently  dated 
and  only  one  can  be  placed  in  Rome.  Second,  two  significant  categories  of  artifact 
have  to  be  tacitly  set  on  one  side:  classicizing  objeets  that  are  clearly  Christian;  and 
nún-classicizing  pagan  objeets.  For  example,  the  two  best-documented  classicizing 
artifaets  after  the  SYMMACHORVM  diptych  are  the  Junius  Bassus  sarcophagus 
(in  addition  to  its  celebrated  reliefs,  its  lid  is  decorated  with  a  poem  in  classicizing 
elegiac  couplets)3*  and  the  Esquilme  treasure.  Both  can  be  fairly  closely  dated,  and 
both  associated  with  aristocratic  Román  families.  But  at  least  some  members  of 
both  families  were  Christian.  Tlie  sarcophagus  can  be  dated  to  3$ 9;  the  Esquilme 
treasure  to  360/80.  On  this  evidence  we  might  as  plausibly  proclaim  a  classicizing 
revival  sponsored  by  Christian  aristocrats  a  generation  before  Praetextatus  and 
Symmachus. 

Alfoldi  and  his  followers  made  much  of  the  abundant  Dionysiac  imagery  on  late 
antique  silverware,  interpreting  it  in  the  light  of  the  many  Dionysiac  sarcophagi  of 
the  early  empire  as  a  pagan  promise  of  afterlife  (e.g.,  the  probably  fourth-century 
Mildenhall  píate  (see  figure  i).33 

For  Alfoldi  himself,  it  was  active  propaganda  for  a  pagan  altemative;  for  others, 
Simply  a  personal  statement  of  belief.  It  should  be  said  straightaway  that  both  are  very 
dated  readings  of  the  sarcophagi.  Most  would  probably  now  foliow  Zanker  in  secing 
such  scenes  as  aimed  at  those  who  attended  Family  festivals  at  the  tomb,  occasions 
characterized  by  the  drinking,  dancing,  and  conviviality  depicted  on  the  sarcophagi. 
This  reading  is  obviously  supported  by  the  fxequeney  of  Dionysiac  imagery  on  the 
wall  paintings,  mosaic  floors,  and  silver  píate  of  prívate  houses.34  Tire  very  ubiquity  of 
Dionysiac  imagery  in  the  art  and  poetry  of  late  antíquity  makes  it  an  important  test 


itj.  Often  identiíied  as  a  “Theodosian  renaissance":  for  bibliography,  Kiileneh  1995,  esp.  Ch. 1. 
to.  E.g.,  Wright  1996,44. 

31.  Porter  20065  Hólscher  2004. 


31.  Cameron  1002, 188-92- 

33.  E.g.,  Paintcr  1977, 18. 

34.  Zanker  and  Ewald  2004, 135-67;  Dunbahin  1978,  Ch.  10. 
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figure  2:  the  Mildenhall  Píate 


case.  If  its  religious  connotations  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  paganism  remained  a 
powerful  forcé  well  down  into  the  Byzantine  world. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  elabórate  late  antique  treatment  of  myths  associated 
with  Dionysus  is  the  flamboyant  forty-eight-book  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnus,  an  early 
ñfth-century  poet  from  Panopolis  in  Upper  Egypt.  Despite  its  profound  iníluence  on 
later  Christian  poets/tt  the  pervasive  sensuality  and  astrological  preoccupation  of  this 
extraordinary  work  have  often  in  the  past  been  heid  to  prove  its  author  a  convinced 
pagan.'4  The  fact  that  he  is  also  credited  with  a  paraphrase  of  St  John’s  Gospel  in  the 
same  style  was  generally  explained  as  an  act  of  repentance  for  the  Dionysiaca  after 
conversión.  But  some  important  recent  studies  by  Vian  have  tumed  this  picture 
upside  down.  We  now  know  that  the  Paraphrase  carne  first.*7  lnterpretation  of  the 
Dionysiaca  must  in  future  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  its  author  was  a  Christian. 

Furthermore,  if  Nonnus’s  purpose  had  been  to  represent  Dionysus  as  a  savior  god; 
there  should  be  some  hint  of  this  purpose  in  the  poem,  Yet  there  is  none.  One  Une  has 
aiways  seemed  to  leap  out  of  its  context: 

Bakchos  anax  dakrüse,  broten  hiña  dakrua  lüsé, 

Lord  Bacchus  has  wept  tears  that  he  may  wipe  away  mans  tears. 


35.  lllustratcd  in  detail  by  Miguélez  Cavero  2008. 

36.  R.  Keydell,  “Nonnos,”  in  RE  33  (1936),  915-16;  Chuvin  1986,387-  96. 

37-  Vian  1997, 143-60;  the  nexl  two  paragraphs  are  adaptad  i’rom  Cameron  zooo,  175-88. 
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The  more  so  after  Colega  spotted  that  both  thought  and  formulation  were  borrowetL 
from  Cyril  ofAlexandria’s  commentary  on  Stjohns  Gospel  (415-28),  a  work  Nonnus 
studied  carefully  when  writing  the  Paraphrase .38  On  the  assumption  that  he  virote  as  a 
pagan,  it  was  naturally  tempting  to  read  this  as  a  polemical  proclamation  of  Dionysus 
35  a  suffering  redeemer.  But  the  context  cannot  possibly  support  so  exlravagant  a 
notion.  It  is  the  Fate  Atropos  who  is  speaking;  impressed  by  Dionysus ’s  grief  for  the 
death  ofhis  young  friend  Ampelos,  she  turns  him  into  a  living  vine-shoot.  For  ail  its 
trappings,  this  is  simply  an  old-fashioned  aetiology.  It  is  not  even  Dionysus  himself 
who  performs  the  metamorphosis.  For  all  its  Christian  resonance,  the  Une  in  question. 
is  justa  formula  that  carne  naturally  to  the  pen  oía  Christian,  without  any  wider  impli¬ 
ca  t  ion  s  beyond  its  immediate  context. 

Dionysus  is  not  portrayed  as  a  savior  or  redeemer.  His  mission  is  simply  to  brir.g 
men  and  (especially)  women  joy  in  the  form  of wine.  He  betrays  no  ínterest  wh atever 
in  the  afterlife,  and  though  one  or  two  of  his  favorites  (like  Ampelos)  win  a  kind  of 
apotheosis,  the  general  run  ofmankind  has  no  such  expectations.  One  striking passage 
proclaims  that  the  only  relief  for  mortals  burdened  with  unbearable  suffering  ¡s.._ 
getting  donde!3*  There  are  countless  references  in  the  Dionysiaca  to  pagan  cults,  rites, 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  statues,  but  all  are  literary  and  antiquarian  rathe  r  than 
Specific  and  devotional — as  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  terms  he 
uses  he  had  already  used  metaphorically  of  Christian  rites  in  the  Paraphrase.*3 

Nonnus  is  not  trying  to  portray  Dionysus  as  a  rival  of  Christ,  ñor  is  he  trying  to 
assimilate  Dionysus  and  Christ.  Dionysiac  imagery  was  pervasive  in  the  ancient  world, 
even  in  Christian  art.41  There  is  conspicuous  Dionysiac  imagery  in  the  account  of  the 
wedding  at  Cana  in  Nonnus’s  own  Paraphrase.*2  A  fascinating  receñí  fuid  is  a  textile 
with  a  number  of  Dionysiac  figures  framed  under  a  series  ofarches,  attached  to  several 
fragments  from  a  series  of  New  Testament  scenes.43  A  Christian  was  evidently  buried 
with  Dionysiac  tapestries.  None  of  this  proves  that  Dionysiac  iconography  never  has 
specifically  Dionysiac,  pagan  connotations  inlate  antique  art.  Bu  tifa  forty-eight-book: 
work  entirely  dedica ted  to  Dionysus  in  a  highly  dassicizing  style  turns  out  to  have  no» 
real  pagan  content  or  purpose,  Dionysiac  scenes  in  traditional  domesticcontexts  like 
silver  píate  and  textiles  are  best  read  as  decorative  rather  thar.  devotional. 

The  fact  that  the  Mildenhall  treasure  was  found  in  Britain  hardly  supports  the  con¬ 
jetural  attributíon  to  a  Román  workshop.  While  Alfoldi  saw  the  procession  of  Attis 

38.  Díiui.  xii.  171;  Sarpúti  Si  6  KÚpioc; .  ..íva  r)pwv  irepnmílji  Sóxpuov,  Colega  1930,  79;  on  the  debr  oF 
the  Paraphrase  to  this  commentary,  Colega  126-31,  and  Livreas  commentaries  on  Pur.  2  (1000)  and 

18  (1989). 

39.  Dian.  xii  165-69;  in  general,  Vian  1994, 197-233,  esp.  122-33. 

40.  As  shown  in  detail  by  Vian  1988. 

41.  Malhews  1994,  4S.  For  numeraos  examples  from  Coptic  textiles,  see  Rutschowscaya  199a,  83-92. 
(unnecessarily  linking  them  to  "la  forte  réaction  paíenne  du  IVC  símele  en  face  de  la  montee  du  chris- 
tianisme,"  p.  8i). 

41.  Mor  ton  Smith  1974, 815-29. 

43.  Bowersock  1990, 51-  S3  (with  color  piales  10-11) ;  Willers  1991, 141-51- 
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figure  y.  the  Parabiago  Píate 


andCybeleon  the  Parabiago  píate  (figure  3)  as  another  pagan  promise  ofeternallife/4 
Musso  carne  up  with  a  difterent  but  even  more  fanciful  interpretation.  Because  it  was 
found  near  Milán,  she  suggested  that  it  was  a  present  from  Symmachus  to  Flavian  at 
Eugenius’s  court  there  in  394,  commemorating  the  Hilaria,  a  festival  of  Attis.  Other 
objections  aside  (most  obviously,  some  authorities  still  prefer  a  second-  or  third-cen- 
tury  date)/'  this  interpretation  presupposes  that  both  were  devotees  of  “oriental" 
cults,  and  (more  specifically)  is  based  on  a  passage  of  the  Carmen  contra  paganos 
( CCP ).  Moderas  are  drawn  to  “pagan"  imagery,  but  the  Sevso  and  Cesena  hunting 
plates  both  show  hunters  finishing  their  day  with  a  picnic  eaten  offjust  such  plates. 

While  Attis  and  Cybele,  Dionysus  and  dancing  maenads  do  reflect,  how- 
ever  remotely,  actual  reügious  rituals,  some  of  the  most  popular  mythological 
themes  in  late  antique  art — Achilles,  Hippolytus,  Phaedra — have  no  specific  cult 
connotations.'1'' Aplate  in  the  mid-fourth-century  Kaiseraugst  treasure  is  decorated 
with  a  cycle  of  ten  se  enes  from  Achilles  s  childhood  around  its  rim  and,  singled  out 
for  special  treatment  in  a  large  central  medallion,  his  exposure  by  Odysseus  in 


female  dress.  Individual  scenes  from  this  cycle  are  already  commonplace  on 
Pompeian  wall  paintings,  and  appear  regularly  on  sarcophagus  reliefs  and  mosaics.47 
Long  after  the  Christianization  of  the  Román  State,  the  ability  to  identify  the  main 
figures  and  stories  of  classical  my  thology  remained  a  central  component  of  a  liberal 
education,  indispensable  for  understanding  not  only  the  classics,  but  con  temperar  y 
poetry  and  oratory  as  well  as  arf18  This  is  why  late  antique  commentators,  most  of 
them  undoubtedly  Christían,  devoted  so  much  care  to  explaining  mythological 
allusions  in  the  classics — and  why  so  many  mythological  handbooks  survive. 

Up  ti  11  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  no  one  would  have  pursued  the  search  for  “pagan" 
themes  into  sculpture  in  the  round.  It  had  long  been  taken  for  granted  that  mytholog¬ 
ical  statuary  ccased  to  be  produced  by  (at  latest)  the  third  century.  A  group  of  such 
S  tatú  es  (Hercules,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Helius,  and  Satyr  with  infant  Dionysus)  was  dis- 
covered  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  in  the  18 8 os.  The  inscribed  plinths  identified  the  sculp* 
tors  as  Fl.  Zenon,  Fl.  Andronicus,  and  Fl.  Chryseros  of  Aphrodisias;  all  were  assigned 
to  the  second  century.'’9  Then  in  1982  Charlotte  Roueché  and  Kenan  Erim  published 
dedications  of  Zeno  and  Andronicus  from  Aphrodisias  itself,  and  on  a  variety  of 
grounds  redated  all  three  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.40  Thanks  to  the  rich 
finds  made  there  over  the  past  forty  years,  we  now  know  that  Aphrodisias  was  a  major 
sculp  tu  ral  center  in  both  the  early  imperial  and  late  antique  period.  On  the  basis  of 
this  material  similar  mythological  seulptures  at  a  number  of  different  sites  have  been 
identified  as  either  imports  from  Aphrodisias  or  the  work  of  itinerant  Aphrodisian 
craftsmen:  Constan tinople,  Carthage,  and  two  sites  in  Gaul,  Saint  Georges  de 
Montagne  (near  Bordeaux),  and  Chiragan  (50  km  west  of  Toulouse).  The  latest  expert 
opinión  dates  all  these  works,  most  previously  assigned  to  the  second  century,  to  the 
fourth81  All  were  found  in  substantial  villas,  the  Román  group  in  a  grand  house  not  far 
from  where  the  Esquiüne  treasure  was  found.  AJI  therefore  reflect  the  prívate  taste  of 
members  of  the  elite.The  complexat  Saint  Georges  de  Montagne  (statuettesof  Diana, 
Venus  and  erotes,  Mars,  Apollo,  Meleager)  is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  site  to  Bordeaux,  lióme  of  Ausonius.  It  is  tempting  to  identify  it  as 
one  of  Ausonius's  villas,  perhaps  his  Lucaníacus,  where  he  describes  a  statue  of 
Bacchus  with  the  attributes  of  the  otiher  gods.  Bergmann’s  recent  survey  could  not 
resist  linking  this  “pagan"  statuary  with  the  patronage  of  the  pagan  aristocracy  of 
Rome  and  GauLSÍ  Stirling’s  study  of  Saint  Georges  de  Montagne  resisted  this  facile 
assumption,  well  aware  that  by  the  míd-fourth  century  many  members  of  the  Gallic 


44.  Alfoldi  1949,  68-73;  Wright  1993, 104-5-  Wriglu  s  tlicsis  (1998, 358-59)  that  an  ivory  diptych  in  Sens 
(61V)  ¡Ilústrales  ‘a  pagan  promise  of  afk-rlife'  is  improbable  in  itself,  and,  once  again,  the  suggested 
Román  eontext  is  no  more  than  aguess. 

45.  Musso  1983, 143-48;  Kiilerieh  1993, 176-77;  against,  Leader-Newby  1004, 146.  There  is  no  basis  for 
extending  the  exchange  of  liirgiíii»  silver  píate  in  this  wa y:  Camerún  199a;  loofi;  and  Leader-Newby 
2.004, 15»- 

46.  ün  the  interpretation  ofali  these  figures  on  thesarcopliagi,  see  Zanker and  Ewaid  2004,  passim. 


47.  For  representationsof Achilles,  Cameron  2009,  i  22. 

48.  Liebesehueti  1995, 193-208;  Cameron  2004,  passim. 

49.  Alinowin  Copenhagen:  see  Moliesen  1990, 133-46. 

50.  Rouché  1989, 25-29,  nos.  11-13, 

51.  Kiilerich  and  Torp  1994;  Hannestad  1994, 105-60;  Bergmann  1999;  Stirlmg  1996;  xoos. 

52.  mixobarbaran  Liben  Patris signo  marmóreo  in  villa  neutra  oimium  Heon¡m  argumenta  kabenti,  E p.  31-33, 
with  Green's  commentary  {1991, 391-93).  For  Ausonius's  villas,  see  the  Sivan  1993, 68-73  Bergmann 
1999, 70. 
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tílite  were  Christians — but  Christians  with  traditional  cultural  tastes,  like  Ausonius 
We  should  bear  in  miad  that  Constantine  brought  statues  from  all  over  the  empire  to 
decórate  his  new  capital,  much  ofit  representations  of pagan  deities  from  cult  ccn.ter.s 
Eusebius  implausibly  claímed  that  he  was  exposing  them  to  ridicule,  but  obviousíy 
the  real  reason  was  to  equip  Constantinople  with  the  traditional  artistic  trappings 
beíitting  a  capital  city/’  It  was  similarly  traditional  to  equip  villas  with  colonoades  and 
gardens  peopledwith  classicizing statues  (Ch.  10.  6). 

When  Alfóldi  was  developing  his  thesis  in  the  1930S,  much  less  late  antique  myth- 
ological  art  was  available.  The  Mildenhali,  Kaiseraugst,  and  Sevso  treasures  were  not 
published  til!  the  1940S,  196 os,  and  1990S  respectively,  and  the  Aphro distan  sculpture 
not  redated  tili  the  19805.  Thus  the  artefacts  Alfoldi  studied  stood  out  more  than  they 
would  today.  The  sheer  amount  of mythological  statuary  and  silverware  we  can  now 
identify  from  the  fourth  century  reduces  the  likelihood  of  any  specifícally  pagan 
element  in  the  minds  of  the  patrons  who  commissioned  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  ciassical  myths  never  carried  a  deeper  meaning,  but  their 
very  familiarity  and  ubiquity  makes  it  hard  to  imagine  them  as  vehicles  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  A  further  complication  is  that  they  sometí  mes  have  a  serious  purpose 
without  it  beíng  specifícally  religious  (whether  pagan  or  Christian).  One  remark- 
able  example  is  a  series  of  paintings  or  mosaics  in  some  pubisc  building  in  early 
sixth-century  Gaza  described  by  the  Christian  rhetor  and  biblical  scholar  Procopius 
of  Gaza:  the  s lories  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  some 
episodes  from  the  Trojan  cycle,  mainly  involvingMenelaus,  París,  and  Helen.''1  It  is 
clear  from  his  introductíon  that  Procopius  sees  these  paintings  as  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  sexual  passion:  “Bros  and  the  arrows  of  Bros  tly  everywhere  and  translix 
everyone.  Not  even  Zeus  is  íree  when  the  Brotes  will  itj  but  he  who  is  high  and 
mighty  ‘whose  strength  is  not  to  be  resisted’  longs  for  Semele  and  chases  aiter  Hera 
and  appears  as  a  bull  to  Europa  and  navigates  the  sea  steered  by  Eros."'’  This  is  a 
moral  purpose  ofwhich  all  Christians  would  approve,  but  it  is  expressed  in  wholly 
pagan  or  (bettcr)  secular  terms.'6 

Ñor  was  it  only  in  the  East  that  Christian  audiences  contmued  to  find  mytholog¬ 
ical  themes  and  imagery  acceptable  in  the  work  of  poets  and  rhetoricians.4’  For  the 
West,  Claudian  is  a  particularly  important  witness,  not  so  much  because  his  imagery 
is  more  “pagan"  than  that  of  Nonnus,  but  because  of  the  precise  Information  we  have 
about  the  date  and  eontext  (both  sodal  and  geographical)  in  which  he  wrote.  His  very 
first  Latín  poem,  a  panegyric  of  the  consuls  of  395,  opens  with  an  apostrophe  to  the 
sun  and  an  appeal  for  Inspiración  from  Apollo,  and  then  describes  Roma  in  the  guise 
of  Minerva  ilying  to  beg  Theodosius  (who  is  coinpared  to  Mars,  and  twice  addresses 


53.  Dagron  1974, 36-37;  Caseau  son?,  117-41;  Wilkinson  2009. 
54-  See  Friodlaender  1909. 

Si-  5 1  p.  5  Friedlaender  (quoling  Homer,  11.  8.  32). 

$6.  So  LiebeschueU  1995, 195-96. 

57.  Raby  1957,  Ch.  2-  3. 


her  as  "goddess’')  to  appoint  Olybrius  and  Probinus  consuls.  Tlieir  pious  mother 
Proba  is  compared  to  Thetis  and  Juno  "summoned  by  sacred  incense”  (195)-  Once 
Upon  a  tíme  it  was  fashionable  to  treat  Claudian  as  a  pagan  propagandista  Yet  he 
recited  this  poem  on  1  January  395,  less  than  four  months  after  the  Frigidus,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  family  in  Rome. 

Late  antique  poets  describe  just  the  sort  of  Dionysiac  processions  and  mytholog¬ 
ical  tableaux  that  are  so  common  on  the  silver  píate  of  the  age.  Cybele  with  her  cym- 
bals  and  turreted  crown  and  lions  appear  in  Claudian  much  as  they  do  on  the  Parabiago 
píate,  and  a  combination  of  marine  and  Dionysiac  imagery  (as  on  the  Mildenhall 
píate)  closes  the  third  book  of  Claudian’s  panegyric  on  Stilicho.59  No  responsible  cri  tic 
of  Claudian  has  ventured  to  discern  any  religious  dimensión  ¡n  such  passages.  As 
Pargues  rightly  remarked,  he  describes  goddesses  more  often  than  gods  because 
female  figures  lent  themselves  better  to  picturesque  description.(>0  We  should  be  cau- 
tíous  about  reading  a  religious  purpose  into  the  similar  tableaux  on  silver  platas. 

There  is  also  an  important  difference  between  poetry  and  arL  In  that  it  consis ts  of 
words,  poetry  cannot  help  identifyíng  its  ultímate  pagan  inspiration.  Even  in  classica! 
poetry,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Júpiter,  Mars,  and  Venus  may  function  metonymically  as 
Tittle  more  than  personifications,  but  the  ñames  themselves  were  bound  to  retain, 
however  vestigially,  something  of  their  original  connotatíons.  But  the  pagan  sources 
of  late  antique  art  carry  no  labels.  To  take  a  familiar  example,  a  classicaJJy  educated 
person  looking  at  the  standard  representation  of  Jonah  resting  under  his  vine  on 
Christian  sarcophagi  might  be  a  little  surprised  to  identify,  minimally  adapted,  the 
sleeping  Endymion  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  lover  Selene.  An  uneducated  Christian 
viewer  would  simply  recognize  Jonah.  Lf  he  gave  any  thought  to  the  languid  pose  and 
naked  body,  he  might  see  them  as  a  way  of  represen  tinginnocence  or  the  repose  of  the 
blessed.61  An  uneducated  person  looking  at  (say)  a  consular  diptych  would  recognize 
the  familiar  image  of  Roma  with  helmet  and  shield — perhaps  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
one  bare  breast.  A  more  educated  viewer  would  identify  (with  Claudian)  the  guise  of 
Minerva.62 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  specifícally  pagan  connotatíons  in  this  sort  of 
iconography  it  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  classicizing  mythological  scenes 
on  silverware  continué  down  into  the  seventh  century.6*  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
shcth-  and  seventh-century  patrons  who  commissioned  such  work  were  polemical 
pagans.  What  these  continuing  “pagan"  themes  really  illustrate — and  illustrate  abun- 
dantly — is  the  routine  acceptance  of  such  themes  by  the  now- Christian  elite  of  the 


58.  E.g.,  (among  many  others)  Mazzarino  1938, 243;  against,  Cameron  1970, 237f. 

59,  Rapt.  i.  102-13;  Eutr.  i.  277-80;  ii.  i79-3°3i  G«M.  117-aa 

60.  Fargues  «933,  i88f. 

61,  Mathews  1994, 30-33. 

61.  imiuplat  ritus  imituta  Mínervae,  Ptm.  Prob.  84. 

63.  It  will  be  cnough  to  refer  to  Weitzman  1979, 126-98.  Some  of  the  very  latest  are  dated  precisely  by 
stamps. 
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Román  World.  Not  only  are  they  not  pagan  propaganda,  more  interes  tingly  and 
ultimately  more  iinportant,  they  represent  coramon  ground  between  pagans  and 
Christians,  common  ground  tliat  aüowed  my  center-pagan  group,  more  interested  in 
culture  than  cult,  to  slip  into  a  respectable  center-Christianity  withuut  having  to  give 
up  their  classicizing  tastes  in  art  and  literature. 

This  brings  us  to  an  importan!  caveat.  This  enthusiasm  among  (center)-Chris 
tians  for  classicizing  motifs  and  ‘  pagan’’  iconography  is  limited  to  cultivated  mem- 
bers  oí  the  elite.  Wliile  a  classically  educated  Christian  dignitary  of  ca.  400  woultj 
have  smiled  with  satisfaction  as  he  identified  successive  scenes  in  an  Achilles  or 
Hercules  cyde  on  his  host  s  silverware,  mosaic  Üoors,  or  wall  paintings,  a  peasant  or 
an  uneducated  raonk  would  have  seen  only  nude  bodies  and  pagan  monsters. 
Denunciations  tend  to  be  overrepresented  in  the  Christian  texts  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Alfóldi  cited  J  cromes  boast  that  he  had  never  “had  his  dinner  plates 
engraved  with  Ldols,  or,  at  a  Christian  banquet,  set  satyrs  embracing  maenads  before 
the  eyes  of  virgins.”64  But  the  "silent  majority”  who  continued  to  commission  and 
admire  such  silverware  has  left  no  record.  Satyrs  in  a  State  of  arousal  are  pursuing 
maenads  all  over  two  large  picture  plates  and  a  number  of  caskets  and  ewers  in  the 
fourth-century  Sevso  treasure.  But  the  Hunt  píate  that  gives  us  the  owner’s  ñame 
reveáis  that  he  was  a  Christian.6'’  Educated  contemporary  observers  would  not  have 
batted  an  eye,  but  the  uneducated,  unfamiliar  with  traditional  rcpresentations  of 
satyrs,  would  no  doubt  have  been  outraged.  For  all  his  professed  indignaron  at  such 
scenes,  even  jerome  would  have  been  embarrassed  if  he  had  failed  to  identifyalabor 
of  Hercules  or  astage  in  the  education  of  Achilles. 

3:  ILLUMINATED  MANUSC1UPTS 

One  of  the  two  media  in  which  we  find  the  depiction  of  more  speciíically  Román 
cult  scenes  is  in  manuscripts  of  Vergil.  We  have  two  illustrated  late  antique  copies,  the 
Vatican  and  Román  Vergils.  The  Vatican  Vergil  is  generally  dated  to  ca.  400.  The  two 
most  recent  studies,  though  disagreeing  on  most  other  issues,  are  at  one  in  proclaim- 
ing  it  a  central  document  of  the  "pagan  revival.”  For  Stevenson,  its  lavish  decoration 
proclaims  it  “the  vehicle  of  a  holy  text,”  and  he  explicitly  compares  the  Satumalia  oí 
Macrobius,  whom  he  describes  as  "the  movement  s  leading  propagandist”64  For 
Wright,  itis  a  “key  exampie"  of  the  "last  lio  we  ring  of  the  pagan  intellegentsia  among 
senatorial  familias,"  which  it  is  “natural"  to  date  to  the  era  of  Servius  and  Macrobius, 

64.  Jer.  Ep.  27. 1;  Alfóldi  and  Alfóldi  1990, 4". 

65.  Por  abund.mt  photos  and  íull  description,  Mundell  Mango  and  Bennett  1994.  Also  cert.nnly  Christian 
was  the  patrón  who  coinmissioned  the  Ve  rol  i  casket  (s.  X),  on  one  plaque  of  which,  representing  the 
rape  of  Europa,  a  pullo  is  shown  performing  fellatio  on  a  horse  (Weitzmann  1984,  fig.  147). 

66.  Val.  lat.  322$  and  3867;  see  Wright  1991;  1993;  and  2001;  for  a  more  detailed  criticism  of  Wright’s 
approaeli,  Cameron  1004  501-25,  summamed  in  the  next  couple  of  pnges;  Stevenson  1983, 114. 
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assumed  to  be  ca.  400.  Wright,  Geymonat,  and  Pratesi  all  explicitly  associate  it  with 
the  “circle"  of  Symmachus,47 with  Wright  insisting  that  ”no  Christian  is  likely  to  have 
coinmissioned  a  fine  illustrated  edition,  especially  one  containing  many  scenes  of 
pagan  sacrifice.”4* 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  Vatican  miniatures  rests  on  a  number  of  false  assump- 
dons.  First,  the  grounds  adduced  for  the  date  are  much  more  fragüe  than  generally 
appreciated.  Wright  conceded  that  palaeographical  considerations  do  no  more  than 
support  a  "relatively  early  date”  compared  to  two  other  surviving  books  in  Rustic  capi¬ 
as  that  have  often  been  thought  to  be  precisely  dated.  Unfortunately,  both  these  dates 
(ca.  S27  for  Par.  lat.  8084  and  494  for  Vat.  lat.  3225)  have  turned  out  to  be  based  on  mis- 
conceptions.  Neither  manuscript  can  be  dated  to  within  a  half-century  of  ca.  500.  The 
Vatican  Vergil  may  be  up  to  a  century  carlicr  than  this,  but  if  it  is  even  as  late  as  ca. 
420/3069  (the  true  date  of  Servius  and  Macrobius),  a  speciíically  pagan  commission 
becomes  unlikely. 

Wright  was  impressed  by  the  frequeney  of  scenes  ofsacrifice.  He  was  right  to  find 
them  worthy  of  comment.  No  illustrator  of  the  Aeneid  could  very  well  avoid  repre- 
sentíng  its  many  mythological  characters,  whether  human  or  divine.  But  specifically 
Román  scenes  of  sacrifice  might  well  seem  another  matter.  Salzman  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  rarity  of  scenes  of  animal  sacrifice  on  “mid-fourth  century  Román 
artifaets  with  markedly  pagan  iconography”  such  as  contorniates  and  pagan  scenes 
from  the  Via  Latina  catacomb.  Unlike  earlier  calendars  illustrating  pagan  festivals,  the 
Calendar  of  354  shows  only  scenes  of  incense  burning.70  This  she  plausibly  explains  in 
terms  of  delibérate  accommodation,  a  minimizing  of  features  likely  to  offend 
Christians.  The  SYMMACHORVM/N1COMACHORVM  diptych  is  often  pro- 
claimed  an  artifact  of  pagan  "propaganda"  (below),  but  it  should  be  noted  that  both 
panels  show  scenes  of  incensé  burning,  not  animal  sacrifice.  If  the  Vaticanus  is  as  late 
as  400,  then  its  scenes  ofsacrifice  certainly  do  not  fit  this  trend.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  none  of  the  twenty-odd  medieval  illustrated  Aeneid  manuscripts  (tenth  to 
fifteenth  centuries)  ínclude  such  scenes.71 

Four  of  the  Vatican  miniatures  illustrate  Román  sacrificial  practice.  One  shows 
Laocoon  as  a  Román  victimarías,  bare  to  the  waist  and  girded  with  an  anJde-length 
apron  (the  limus)¡  another  Aeneas  sacrificing  a  larab  and  the  Sibyl  anointing  a  heifer; 
two  more,  Aeneas  and  Dido,  respectiveiy,  preparing  for  sacrifice  attended  by  victimara 
and  also  camilli  carrying  the  "bowl  of  fruits  and  cakes  familiar  in  scenes  of  Román 
sacrifice.”72  The  last  two  are  especially  relevantin  that  Vergil  himself  simply  described 

67.  Pratesi  1985, 5-33,  referring  to  the  ‘spirito  pagano'’  antl  ‘intento  propagandístico’  of  the  illustrations; 
Geymonat  in  Horsfall  199S,  304. 

68.  Wright  1993, 3,  102-3;  even  PeterBrown  (1971,  m  pl.  85)  wrote  of“the  pagan  illuminator  of  Vergil." 

69.  Wright  1993,  91,  sets  outside  limits  of  380-4103  Pratesi  1985, 18,  limits  of  375-415;  Cameron  1998, 
33-39- 

70.  Salzman  1990. 226. 

71.  Courcelle  and  Courcelle  1984, 264-65. 

71.  Wright  1993, 22, 28, 33, 36;  Rybergi9ss,  40-41. 
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picure  4:  the  Vadean  Vergil 


Aeneas  and  Dido  (shown  capite  vélala  )  sacrifícing  (figure  4).  Although  victims  were 
normally  killed  with  a  knife,  victimará  are  always  shown  with  axes,  again  as  regularly 
on  Román  monuments.  It  was  the  painter  who  added  these  weü-informed  ritual 
detaiis.  Clearly  the  artist's  ultímate  models  date  from  the  early  empire,  when  such 
scenes  were  commonly  represented  on  monuments  all  over  the  Román  world.  As 
early  as  the  Ara  Pacis  Aeneas  is  represented  performing  a  sacrifice  that  “refleets  the 
formal  ritual  of  the  Román  State  religión."7’ 

But  that  does  not  prove  either  painter  or  patrón  a  pagan.  Just  as  late  antique  com- 
mentators  repeated  the  ritual  detaiis  they  found  in  the  early  imperial  commentaries  on 
which  they  drew  (Ch.  16),  so  painters  unthinkingly  repeated  "pagan"  detaiis  in  their 
models,  regardless  of  their  own  religious  views.  Commentaries  and  miniatures  alike 
helped  readers  to  understand  what  was  aiter  all  a  central  and  inescapable  element  in  the 
Vergilian  text.  To  suppose  that  only  a  pagan  would  commission  such  scenes  is  greatly  to 
underestimate  the  power  of  secular  traditions  in  Christian  art  and  literature,  above  all 
among  predseiy  the  sort  of  people  likely  to  commission  luxury  editions  of  the  classics. 

Our  other  illustrated  Vergil  codex,  the  Romanus  of  (probably)  the  mid-sixth 
century,74  is  effectively  guaranteed  by  its  date  to  have  been  commissioned  by  a 
Christian.  Yet  onc  of  its  nine  surviving  Aeneid  illustrations  represen  tsAeneas's  sacrifice 


7J.  Ryberg  1955, 40,  with  pl.  X.  11,  and  passim. 

74-  Por  tlie  date,  Camerún  1004, 503;  Wright  2001,  n,  argües  for  ea.  480,  inainly  un  the  basis  of  a  seriously 
mistaken  date  for  the  Basilios  diptych  (480  instead  01541). 


of  a  sheep  before  the  tomb  of  Anchises.75  But  instead  of  Aeneas  himselfsacrificing,  ve 
see  three  Trojans  seated  on  thrones  over  a  lower  register  of  crowns  and  palms  while  an 
assistantsacrifices  the  sheep  to  oneside  (figure  5).  As  Wrightsaw,  the  artíst  was  clearly 
influenced  here  by  contemporary  diptychs  and  other  artefaets  issued  by  magistrales 
who  provided  games.  As  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  they  regularly  portray 
enthroned  figures  in  the  loge  of  circus  or  amphitheatrc  above  garlands  and  palms  in  a 
lower  register.  The  garlands  and  palms  Wright  identified  as  “generic  prizes  typical  of 
official  sponsorship  of  the  games  in  the  fifth  century,"  and  because  the  three  Trojans 
are  shown  with  the  “imperial  attributes  of  throne,  nimbus  and  purple  mande,”  he 
identified  them  as  representing  “imperial  authority  authorizing  pagan  sacrifice."76 

The  argument  fails  to  convince.  In  the  first  place,  the  miniature  is  surely  tobe  seca 
as  a  combination  of  two  entírely  sepárate  scenes,  as  we  find  in  a  number  of  the  Vatícan 
miniatures'7  Most  of  «he  corresponding  detaiis  in  the  Vergilian  text  are  at  least 
consecutive  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  Laocoon  miniature)  closely  related.  But  f.  49' 
fuses  two  unrelated  episodes  in  what  Wright  himself  characterizes  as  "meaningless 
amalgamation  "7*  Such  combinations  are  common  in  narrative  illustrations  (e.g.,  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  more  or  less  contemporary  Ambrosian  Riad  )¡39  and  although  there  is 
no  other  case  in  the  Romanus,  it  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  here.  Wright  fanci- 
fully  suggests  that  the  central  Trojan  “loolcs  at  the  scene  of  sacrifice,  apparently 
authorizing  it"  But  since  the  games follow  the  sacrifice  in  Vergil,  it  would  be  paradoxical 
if  the  later  scene  were  supposed  to  “authorize"  the  earlier  (not  that  there  is  any  evidente 
for  sacrifice  at  the  games  in  any  case).  It  would  have  been  a  most  improbable  stroke  of 
Creative  antiquarianism  for  even  the  most  devout  late  antique  pagan  to  thirik  that  rep¬ 
resenting  Aeneas  “authorizing”  sacrifice  at  the  games  would  be  recognized  by  fellow 
pagaos  as  a  “visual  statement  of  pagan  sacrifice."  The  explanation  is  much  simpler.  The 
Vergilian  context — Aeneas  presiding  at  Anchisess  funeral  games. — prompted  the 
artíst  to  use  the  contemporary  iconography  of  magistrates  presiding  at  the  games. 

And  since  the  en  tire  scene — temple,  snake,  and  sacrifice — is  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  to  the  left  of  the  three  Trojans  presiding  at  the  games,  it  is  natural  to  condude 
that  ¡t  is  meant  to  be  thought  ofas  an  entírely  sepárate  event.  Since  the  man  actually 
performing  the  sacrifice  has  no  nimbus  and  is  dressed  like  the  servants  at  Didos 
banquet  (f.  ioov),  he  cannot  be  identified  as  Aeneas.  In  all  probability  he  is  to  be  seen, 
like  the  sacrificers  in  the  Vaticanus  miniatures,  as  a  víctimarius.  la  the  fuller  versión  of 
this  scene  that  the  Romanus  painter  has  compressed,  Aeneas  was  no  doubt  shown 
standing  to  one  side  of  the  víctimarius,  like  Dido  in  figure  4. 


75.  foL  76  color  photo  ¡n  Wright  1001, 31. 

76.  Wright  1998, 3Ó7;  1992, 366-68;  2001, 33, 5.3. 

77.  Wright  1993, 22-21,  SO-SE  51-53. 56-57, 68-69. 

78.  And  f.  S3V  combines  three  scenes  inwhat  Wright  characterizes  as  "the  squeezing  together  ofwhat  most 
have  been  two  or  three  sepárate  scenes  in  the  iconographic  model*  (1993, 51, 57)- 

79.  I11  three  of  the  four  Ambrosian  miniatures  induded  in  Weitzmann  1977,  nos.  7-10. 
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figures:  the  Román  Vergil 


In  the  second  place,  magistrate  diptychs  have  nothing  to  do  with  oficial  sanction 
of  the  games.  Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  they  were  prívale  mementos  o£  publlc 
office,  distributed  by  ofliceholders  to  commemorate  their  promotion.  Their  iconog- 
raphy  was  Hkewise  conventional  rather  than  oficial.80  The  Trojans  are  simply  shown 
anachronistically  in  the  contemporary  guise  of  Román  magistrates  presiding  at  the 
games.  The  crowns  and  palms  do  indeed  represent  the  prizes  offered  for  victory  in.  the 
games,  but  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  “oficial  sponsorship"  of  the  games.  They 
appear  on  the  diptychs  because  the  magistrate  shown  presiding  ot  the  games  had  paid 
tbr  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  was  naturally  anxious  to  claim  the  credit. 

Still  less  do  throne,  nimbus,  or  purplc  mantle  identify  the  three  Trojans  as 
representing  imperial  authority.  To  be  sure,  we  might  so  identify  a  real  person  so 
portrayed.  But  not  a  mythological  character  in  one  of  the  classics.  More  specifically, 


So.  As  I  sliali  be  explaimug  in  a  fortheoming  catalogue  of  such  diptychs  to  be  pubbshcd  jointly  with 


Anthony  Cutler. 
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readers  of  the  Romanus  would  have  noticed  that  al!  the  main  characters  in  the 
\entid  are  shown  with  a  nimbus  (Priam,  Dido,  Ascanius,  the  Sibyl,  the  gocis)  and 
that  Aeneas  is  regularly  shown  with  a  purple  robe.  Ñor  would  any  contemporary 
have  associated  thrones  specifically  with  the  emperor  rather  than  any  magistrate 
with  judicial  authority.  Not  only  are  prefeets  and  governors  regularly  shown  dis- 
pensing  justíce  seated  on  a  high  throne,  epigrams  inscribed  on  the  base  of  statues 
honoring  such  oficiáis  regularly  single  out  the  throne  as  the  most  characteristic 
Symbol  of  their  authority.81  It  is  true  that  some  imperial  medallions  show  emperors 
enthroned  with  palms  and  sacks  of  coins  in  the  exergue  beneath  them,  but  itis  mis- 
leading  to  identify  the  combinaron  of  throne  and  palm  leaves  in  this  coniext  as 
imperial  symbols.  These  are  consular  medallions,  and  this  is  consular  imagery;®2  the 
consulate  was  the  one  office  emperors  shared  with  prívate  dtizens.  For  a  better  (as 
well  as  chronologically  closer)  parallel,  we  might  compare  the  consular  diptych  of 
Boethius  (figure  6),  where  the  cónsul  sits  on  a  throne  holding  aloft  the  mappa  to 
start  the  games  he  has  paid  for.  The  palms  in  the  lower  register  are  prizes,  but  the 
sacks  of  gold  are  for  the  distributions  (sparsio  )  he  was  expected  to  make  during  his 
consular  procession. 

Hiere  are  many  representations  of  pagan  gods  in  both  manuscripts.  Ir»  the 
Romanus,  for  example,  Iris  appearing  to  Tumus  (f.  74r),  and,  most  elaborately,  two 
full-page  representations  of  the  principal  presiding  deities  of  the  Aeneiá  in  council: 
Júpiter  with  Minerva,  Mercury,  Vulcan,  and  Juno;  and  Neptune  with  Diana,  Apollo, 
Venus,  and  Mars.w  Wright  saw  “pagan  sympathies"  here  too,  arguing  that  they  are 
"devotional  images."  There  is  in  fact  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  for  pagan  devotional 
images.88  Though  little  studied,  at  least  sixty  have  survived  (almost  all  from  Egypt),85 
and  there  are  a  few  literary  references  as  well.86  Images  of  Isis  and  Suchos  were 
discovered  in  a  prívate  house  in  Tebtynis,  "one  complete  with  its  frame  and  the  h.emp 
cord  by  which  it  hung  from  the  wall.”  Anotlier  showíng  Isis  enthroned  nursing 
Harpocrates— a  particularly  striking  anticipation  of  Christian  Virgin  and  child 
icons — was  "painted  directly  on  a  house  wall  in  Karanis.”87  All  feature  individual 
local  deities  (occasionally  with  an  attendant)  conspicuously  displayed.  Agroup  of  ten 
dmmatis  personae  from  the  Aeneid  who  can  only  be  located  by  finding  the  right  page  in 
abookcan  hardly  be  seen  as  a  devotional  image.  They  are  simply  illustrations.  Readers 
were  naturally  curious  to  see  what  Vergil's  gods  looked  like. 


81.  For  many  examples,  Robert  1948, 35-47. 

81.  As  Wright  1991, 101,  acknowledges;  for  a  dirferent  emphasis,  Wright  2001, 33, 53. 

83.  Romanus  fol.  74-r,  134'  and  i3Sr;  Wright  1996, 151. 

84.  Mathews  1994, 177-90;  aooi,  ¡68-77- 

8 s-  Mathews  aooi  lists  thirty,  but  in  November  1009  he  told  me  that  he  and  Norman  Muller  now  know  of 
sixty-twa 

8<S.  Pliny, NH  35. 5  (referring  to  people  keeping  images  of  Epicurus  in  their  bedroom»).  Qem.Alex.  Protr. 
61. 10  (p.  94  Marcovich)  refers  to  erotic  pictures  people  display  in  their  homes  “as  though  images  of 
their  gods." 

87.  Mathews  1994, 180, 181. 
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figure  6:  the  Boethius  Diptych 


The  original  owner  of  the  Valican  Vergil  could  have  been  a  pagan.  But  not  the  man 
who  commissioned  the  Romanus  more  than  a  century  later.  Sixout  of  the  seven  calli- 
graphic  Vergil  manuscripts  in  square  or  rustic  capitals  are  now  genera  lly  dated  later 
than  ca.  450  and  so  almos  t  certainly  Christian  commissions.  The  (no  doubt  Christian) 
painters  simply  copied  the  content  and  placing  of  sacrificial  scenes  along  with  their 
íllustrations  from  earlier  illustrated  Vergils.*1  lt  is  no  more  likely  that  Christian  patrons 
gave  specific  instructíons  lor  their  exclusión  than  that  pagans  did  for  their  inclusión, 

4:  PAGAN  IVORIES 

In  every  discussion  of  pagan  artpatronage,  pride  of  place  has  always  been  takenby 
the  celebrated  ivory  diptych  of  the  Symmachi  and  Nicoinachi  naw  divided  between 

88.  Pratesi  1985,  s-33.  For  earlier  representations  of  victimara  oa  sacrificial  monumeiita,  Ryberg  i9J5i 
passim. 


figure  7:  Symmachorum/Nicomachonjm  diptych 

Londonand  París  (figure  7).^  Kitzinger  explicitly  linked  these  panels  with  the  “pagan 
revival”  of  the  390S,  describing  them  as  “exercises  in  nostalgia  undertaken  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  a  very  spedfic  cause,"  “professions  of  unswerving  devotion  to  the  ancient 
gods.”90 

This  "ciassical  revival"  sponsored  by  the  pagan  aristocracy  had  (he  argued)  a  pro- 
found  impact  on  the  whole  development  of  western  art.  This  influence  he  traced  in 
two  areas.  First  in  the  ‘bíficial''  ivories  of  the  age,  the  series  of  presentaron  diptychs 
inaugurated  by  the  [L]AMPAD10RVM,  Probianus  and  Probus  ivories  (1, 54,  61V). 
And  second,  in  two  fine  Christian  ivories  of  this  approximate  period,  the  Munich 
Ascensión  panel  and  the  Milán  Marys  at  the  Tomb  panel  (59,  óoV).  "There  is  rich 

89.  Volbach  197Ú,  no.  s$;  fur  its  history,  Williamson  1010,  34-39.  Doubls  about  the  authenticity  of 
SYMMACMORVM  are  misconccived  (Kinney  and  Cutler  J994, 4.37-80);  a  recent  radiocarbon  test 
has  revealed  that  the  elephant  died  no  later  than  ca.  350  (Williamson  1003).  Ivories  are  cited  by  their 
number  in  Volbach  (e.g.,  55V). 

90.  Kitzinger  1977, 34-40,  The  rest  of  this  chapter  incorporales  a  revised  and  abrklged  versión  of  “Pagan 
Ivones'’  (Cameron  1986},  answering  objections  and  adding  new  arguments. 
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irony”  he  concluded,  “in  the  thoughl  that  it  was  the  Nicomachi,  Symmachi  and  other 
like-minded  patrons  who  thus  helped  to  bring  about  a  massive  transferofpure  classical 
forms  ínto  Chrislian  art." 

Kitzinger  s  discussions  of  the  individual  ivories  are  sensitiva  and  illuminating.  Yet 
the  framework  in  which  he  arranged  them  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  dangers  uf 
attempting  to  write  history  without  índependently  ascertained  dates.  There  is  an 
obvious  sense  in  which  a  style  derived  from  the  study  of  classical  raodels  was  at  this 
period  adapted  both  to  official  art  and  to  Christian  ar  L  But  what  Kitzinger  has  done  is, 
in  effect,  to  treat  a  logical  sequence  as  a  chronological  sequence.  The  pages  th  at  follow 
will  argüe  that  it  is  in  fact  the  reverse  of  the  true  historical  sequence;  that 
N1COMACHORVM/SYMMACHORVM  is  not  the  earliest  but  the  latest  of  this 
group  of  secular  ivories.  Naturally,  this  will  involve  a  rcthinking  of  the  link  Kitzinger 
postulated  between  paganisin  and  Classicism. 

Much  ink  has  been  spilt  on  the  identification  and  meaning  of  the  scenes  depicted 
on  the  two  panels  of  this  diptych.  Each  panel  show  a  woman  wearing  an  ivy  gar- 
land  standing  in  front  of  an  altar  framed  by  a  tree.  On  SYMMACHORVM  the 
woman  is  dropping  some  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar,  and  the  tree  is  an  oak;  on 
N1COMACHORVM  the  woman  holds  two  long,  downward-pointing  torches,  and 
the  tree  is  a  pine,  with  cymbals  hanging  from  its  branches.  On  the  long-standard  view 
of  Delbrueck,  both  women  are  priestesses:  on  SYMMACHORVM  a  priestess  of 
Bacchus  sacrificing  to  Júpiter  (the  oak);  on  NICOMACHORVM  of  Ceres  sacrificing 
to  Cybele  (pine  and  cymbals). 91 

For  Bloch,  this  is  the  sor  t  of  "syncretism”  we  should  expect  to  lind  in  late  paganism: 
“a  very  appropriate  subject  if  we  think  of  Pabia  Paulina ’s  titles  sacrata ...  Libero  et  Cererí 
el  Corucm>~  But  this  ís  not  what  is  generally  understood  by  syncretism.  It  is  one  thing 
to  identify  (say)  Román  Ceres  with  Greek  Demeter  or  Egyptian  Isis,  or  to  represent 
Ceres  with  attributes  of  Demeter  or  Isis  (that  is  to  say,  assume  that,  apparent  difier¬ 
en  ces  notwíthstanding,  they  are  in  essence  the  same  divine  figure),  but  quite  another 
to  construct  a  composite  scene  deliberately  combining  specific  elements  from 
diíTerent  Román  cults.  It  makes  no  sense  in  cult  terms  for  the  priestess  of  one  cult  to 
be  represented  sacrificing  to  the  god  of  another.  Delbrueck  created  a  category  of 
“priest-diptychs”  on  the  analogy  of  consular  diptychs,  supposedly  distributed  by 
priests  to  inform  colleagues  of  their  election  to  the  various  collcgas.95  His  other 
example  was  the  Asclepius  and  Hygieia  diptych,  generally  dated  to  ca.  400  and 
assumed  to  be  the  product  ufa  Román  workshop.9'’  But  this  makes  no  sense  in  Román 
terms  either.  The  temple  of  Aesculapius  on  the  Tibor  Island  functioned  as  a  Greek 
Asclepieum,  with  incubation  and  dream  cures.  Its  priests  must  have  been  Greeks, 


91.  Delbrueck  19*9,  212. 

91.  Bloch  1945, 2x9;  so  too  (altar  many  others)  Kitlencli  1991, 112 

93.  Delbrueck  1929, 8-9, 213-14,  217. 

94.  D  ss  =  V  S7j  Gibson  1994,  «os.  5-6,  pp.  10-15. 
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Graeven  argued  that  both  panels  of  NICOMACHORVM/ SYMMACHORVM 
represented  some  mystery  initiation  or  other.95  Yet  neither  scene  corresponds  to  the 
sphere  of  any  one  Román  priesthood  or  any  one  mystery  cult.  The  most  meticulous 
recent  investigaron,  by  Kinney/6  is  devoted  lo  the  ¡conography  of  the  two  female  fig¬ 
ures.  The  figure  on  SYMMACHORVM  she  traces  to  a  representatíon  oí  Pietas  that 
first  appears  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius;  a  female  figure  facing  right,  left 
leg  slightly  bent,  holding  a  vessel  in  her  left  hand,  and  dropping  kernels  of  incense 
withher  right  into  the  fire  on  the  low  altar  in  front  of  her.  In  both  SYMMACHORVM 
and  the  coin  type  this  iigure’s  hands  are  aligneii  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  reap- 
pears  in  a  süghtly  different  form  as  a  fourth-century  contorniate  type,  based  on  the 
reverse  of  an  issue  of  Pius  and  labeled  Diva  Faustina  Augusta.  The  figure  on 
NICOMACHORVM,  with  its  two  long,  downturned  torches,  Kinney  traces  from 
Athenian  coins  to  a  relief  from  Naples  and  the  so-called  Torre  Nova  casket  (second 
Century),  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  Bleusinían  mysteries:  among  them  a  figure 
who  is  either  “Kore  acting  as  a  priestess,  or  perhaps  a  priestess  impersonating  Kore,” 
with  two  downturned  torches.97 

Both  identifications  are  iconographically  plausible  in  themselves.  But  what  do  we 
make  of  the  much  more  complex  scenes  on  our  two  panels?  For  it  is  precisely  the 
additions  to  these  basic  types — the  ivy  garland  and  oak  tree  and  the  cymbal-decked 
pine. — that  have  ¡nspired  most  modern  readings  of  th  efundió»  of  the  diptych.  Most 
scholars  have  read  them  as  referenccs  to  Bacchus,  Júpiter,  and  Cybele,  respectively.  In 
particular,  what  are  we  to  make  of  Kores  bare  breast? 

Kinney  seos  oak  and  pine  as  purely  topographical  leatures,  and  tries  to  preserve 
what  she  can  of  the  original  associations  of  the  figures  she  has  identilied.  Symmachus  s 
plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory,  she  daíms,  “appeals  rcpeatedly  to  classical 
notions  oí  pietas!'  Yet  he  never  actually  uses  the  word,  and  pietas  on  the  coinage  always 
refers  to  the  emperor  s  pietas,  not  "classical  notions.”7"  Ñor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  this 
otherwise  unremarkable  sacrificing  female  could  be  recognized  as  Pietas  by  her  pose 
alone,  without  the  label  that  identified  her  on  a  long  defunct  coin-type.  As  for 
NICOMACHORVM,  Kinney  argües  that  both  designer  and  recipienChad  knowledge 
of  the  statue  pro  to  type/’  and  knew  (e.g.)  that  in  its  Eleusinian  context  Kores  torches 
were  tools  in  a  ceremony  of purification  by  smoke.  That  seems  a  stretch. 

Are  then  the  pine,  oak,  ivy,  and  cymbals  mere  space-filling  details,  or  do  they 
reidentify  the  two  figures,  or  at  any  rale  redefine  their  roles  in  the  new  context?  And 
what  is  the  relationship  between  the  figures?  The  balancing  poses  and  parallel  írames 
of  tree  and  altar  make  it  hard  to  doubt  that  they  are  being  presen  ted  as  a  pair.  But  what 
does  Greek  Kore  have  to  do  with  Román  Pietas?  I  quote  from  Kinney ’s  concluding 
speculation: 

93.  Graeven  1913, 146  71. 

96.  Kinney  1994, 64-96,  with  platas  4-12. 

97.  Kinney  1994, 82. 

98.  As  Kinney s  own  well-documented  discutsion  (69-71)  males  dear. 
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Viewed  as  Che  modero  scholar  usually  imagines  ¡t,  splayed  opeo  with  front  and 
backsides  forminga  continuum,  the  diptych  ofíers  an  obvíous,  homogeneous 
subject  and  a  more  subtle  binaryone.The  obvious  subject  is  Bacchie,a  sacrifice 
¡n  a  rus  lie  landscape  with  a  superhmnau  female,  a  bacchante,  standing  potently 
by.  'Ihe  cryptíc  subject  involves  Pietas  and  Kore,  the  one  representing  Home, 
the  other  Athens.  From  their  opposition,  or  complementan  ty,  arise  any 
number  of  meditations  on  the  history,  meaning,  and  valué  of  the  Dionysiac 
mysteries  for  fourth-century  pagaos. 

Like  most  of  her  predecessors,  she  appeals  to  the  parallel  of  Praetextatus  and  his  iníti- 
ations.  But  it  is  not  his  ñame  that  appuars  on  either  of  the  plaques,  but  those  of 
Symmachus  and  Flavian,  neither  ofwhom  seems  to  have  talcen  any  interest  in  mystery 
initiations  orever  visited  Athens. 

Like  the  diptychs  distributed  by  quaestors,  praetors,  and  consuls,  these  were  pre- 
sentation  objeets,  sent  to  a  few  friends  or  colleagues.  Ihe  eye  of  the  art  historian 
focuses  on  picture  first  and  inscription  second.  But  it  was  surely  the  ñames,  promi- 
nently  engraved  at  the  top  of  each  panel,  that  first  caught  the  recipient’s  eye  as  he 
unwrapped  his  parcel,  and  it  must  surely  be  these  ñames  that  díctate  ¡nterpretation. 
Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  convencions  ofthis  well-established  custom,  the  recipient 
would  also  have  noticed  two  specific  features  about  the  ñames:  first  that  the  linking 
of  the  two  panels  links  the  two  ñames,  and  second,  that  both  are  in  the  genitive 
plural.  Not  Symmachus  and  Nicomachus,  but  "the  Symmachi"  coupled  with  "the 
Nicomachi” 

It  is  the  linking  of  the  ñames  that  has  led  to  widespread  accep  lance  of  the  hypo- 
thesis  that  the  function  of  the  diptych  as  a  whole  was  to  commemorate  a  wedding. 
For  two  weddings  between  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi  are  directly  attested: 
Symmachus  s  daughter  with  the  younger  Flavian  ca.  387,  and  his  son  Memmius  with 
a  granddaughter  of  the  eider  Flavian  in  401.  But  there  are  problems  with  this  hypo- 
thesís.  As  Graeven  remarked  long  ago,  but  for  the  independently  attested  weddings, 
no  one  would  ever  have  inade  such  an  inferencc  from  the  iconography  of  the 
diptych, 

Simón  has  recently  made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  identify  nuptial  themes.  She 
sees  tlie  two  female  figures  not  as  priestesses  but  as  goddesses.  The  NICOMACH- 
ORVM  goddess  with  the  two  torches  is  Kore,  but  the  artist  altered  the  standard  type 
by  baring  her  right  breast,  thus  conferring  on  Kore  “a  connotation  of  Aphrodite.''*4  If 
Kore  takes  on  the  aspect  of  Venus,  continúes  Simón,  “then  the  torches  of  the  mys- 
teries  in  her  hands  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  wedding."  Ihe  SYMMACHORVM  goddess 
she  identilies  as  Kore-Iuventas,  on  the  grounds  that  the  figure  itself  is  similar  to  a  per- 
sonified  luventas  sacriflcing  in  front  ofan  altar  on  a  coin  of  Pius,  and  luventas  has  links 
(of  a  sort)  in  Román  cult  with  both  Liber  (ivy)  and  Júpiter  (oak).  'Ihe  two  figures  (she 


daims)  are  two  aspeets  of  the  same  goddess:  Kore-Venus  is  "like  a  bride  before 
rnarriage”  while  Kore-Iuventas  is  "like  a  young  married  woman.’ 

This  is  pretty  heady  stulf,  one  equation  piled  on  another,  Greek  mixed  with 
Román,  till  the  head  spins.  Simón  concedes  that  her  interpretaron  is  "complicated,” 
but  feels  that  problems  are  “overeóme  by  Neo-Platonic  theology"  because,  after  all 
(she  patronizingly  adds)  “we  are  in  late  antiquity,”  where  (she  implies)  anything  goes. 
But  not  all  late  Román  aristocrats  saw  the  world  through  Neoplatonic  spectacles. 
More  specifkally,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Symmachus,  Flavian,  or  even  Praetextatus 
had  any  knowledge  of  Neoplatonism  (Ch.  is). 

The  key  detail  in  this  interpretación  is  the  bare  breast.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  detect 
(e.g.)  an  allusion  to  Venus  from  a  slipping  garment  on  a  bust  of  Livia.  Informed 
observers  of  that  age  were  alert  to  such  allusions  to  a  variety  of  deities  in  repre- 
sentations  of  imperial  females  (the  same  carneo  of  Livia  alludes  to  Cybele  and 
Ceres  as  well,  with  a  turreted  crown  and  a  sheaf  of  grain  in  her  hand).100  But 
NICOMACHORVM  is  a  quite  difieren  t  sort  of  represen  tallón.101  Cohén  has  iden- 
tífied  a  number  of  contexts  in  which  female  figures  are  shown  with  one  bare  breast 
in  classical  art.i01  One  category  is  indeed  erotic:  Danae  or  Leda  being  approached 
by  an  amorous  Zeus.  But  there  is  no  such  erotic  context  in  NICOMACHORVM. 
Another  well- documented  category  is  victims  of  physical  violence,  notably  Niobids 
and  Amazons,  or  Prokris,  accidentally  killed  by  the  spear  of  Kephalos,  or  Dirke, 
dragged  to  her  death  by  a  bull.  As  far  as  NICOMACHORVM  is  concerned,  the 
most  relevant  of  Cohen’s  categories  may  be  “garments  accidentally  loosened  or  set 
in  disarray  through  an  action  or  pose  of  the  wearer,”  such  as  dancing  maenads  or 
flying  Nikai.  The  contemporary  Claudian  describes  a  scene  of  ritual  purificaban  in 
which  a  priest  “swings  the  smoking  torches  around  his  body."103  In  view  of  the  size 
ofthe  torches  the  NICOMACHORVM  Kore  is  swinging,  itmay  be  that  the  slipped 
garment  was  intended  to  reflect  her  physical  exertion. 

Ñor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that,  without  an  identifying  label,  anyone  would  identify 
the  SYMMACHORVM-female  as  luventas  rather  than  Kinneys  Pietas  (in  posture  a 
much  closer  match).  Even  granted  both  Simons  identifications,  they  hardly  amount 
to  wedding  imagery.  Since  it  was  the  Lord  of  the  Underworld  Kore  married,  she  m  akes 
a  more  natural  Symbol  for  death  than  rnarriage — as  indeed  her  frequent  representa¬ 
ron  on  sarcophagus-reliefs  so  clearly  implies. 

The  conventions  and  motifs  of  wedding  imagery  were  well  established,  in  both 
art  and  literature.  Claudian’s  Epithalarniurri  for  Honorius's  wedding  in  398  and  the 
silver  casket  of  Proiecta  (both  nearly  contemporary  with  our  diptych)  give  some 


100.  Zanfcer  1988, 234. 

101.  Tlie  representations  oí  Aphrodite  with  one  bare  breast  to  which  Simón  1992, 64  n.  15,  refera  are  mis- 
lcading,  inasmuch  as  most  are  copies  of  one  type,  in  which  the  goddess  is  obviously  undressing 

(UMC  2  [19841,34)- 

10a.  Cohén  1997, 66-92. 

103.  circum  mimbra  rotdt,  VI  Cois.  Hon.  316. 


99.  Simón  1992, 56-65. 
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idea  oí  the  range  of  nuptial  themes.104  In  Che  first  place,  we  need  Cupids  and 
Venus,  and  signs  of  festivity.  What  we  have  here,  on  the  contrary,  is  anummistak 
able  and  pervasive  air  of  solemnity,  not  to  say  melancholy.  Above  al],  abare  breast 
surely  cannot  transform  downturned  Corches  into  marriage  Corches.105  Torches 
were  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  wedding  procession  that  conducted  a  Román 
bride  to  her  new  home.  In  poetry,  indeed,  taedae  became  a  symbol  and  synonym 
for  marriage.106  But  lowered  torches  are  one  of  the  commonest  symbolsin  Graeco 
Román  art  and  literature  for  death.  Torches  were  lowered  for  funerals.  Aputto  wnh 
a  lowered  torch  isa  stock  motifon  Román  sarcophagi.107Inraythologicals-ceneson 
mosaics  a  putto  with  downturned  torch  often  indicates  a  tragic  outcome  to  the 
story:  Hippolytus  rejecting  Phaedra  on  a  mosaic  from  Paphos,  or  Echo  and 
Narcissus  on  an  Antiochene  mosaic.' ltw  Thanatos  himself  is  regularly  shown  with  a 
lowered  torch.109 

Cracco  Ruggini  has  objected  that  downturned  torches  do  not  invariably  imply 
death.110  Not  always,  perhaps,  but  almost  always.  She  suggests  only  one  counter- 
example.  Relying  on  Simons  ingenlous  but  improbable  theory  that  the  Portland 
Vase  celebrates  the  legendary  unión  between  Augustuss  mother,  Alia,  and  Apollo, 
she  cites  the  downturned  torch  slipping  from  the  nerveless  left  hand  of  the 
reclining  female  figure.  But  critics  from  Josiah  Wedgwood  to  Paul  Zanker  have 
read  this  very  detail  as  a  symbol  of  death  and  mourning.1"  Of  the  now  “well  over 
fifty”  readings  of  this  enigmatic  artifact,112  one  of  the  most  recent  is  the  posthu- 
mous  wedding  of  Achilles  and  Helen  on  the  White  Island.  lts  proposergave  the 
torch  nuptial  significancc — but  added  that  "as  it  is  downturned,  it  is  connected 
with  the  underworld  or  afterlife,"  thus  supporting  his  suggestion  of  a  “marriage 
after  death.”11* 

Since  on  NICOMACHORVM  it  is  Kore  who  holds  the  torches,  it  is  illuminating 
to  turn  again  to  Claudian,  who  describes  how  on  Kore's  disappearance  her  mother, 
Demeter,  kindled  torches  in  Mount  Aetna  and  lowered  them  for  hersearch  (. indmatque 
faces),11*  with  the  words: 


104.  M.  Roberls  1989, 321-48;  Shelton  1981, 72-75. 

105.  Simona  cl.iim  that  Kore  is  lighting  one  torch  from  the  other,  “a  poetic  períphrasis  for  the  unión  ofthe 
couple,"  seems  to  me  entirely  faneiful. 

106.  Treggian  1991, 166-69;  l’case  on  Aen.  iv.  18,  339.  Pairs  of  torches  are  aiso  common  on  monuments 
of  tlie  cult  of  Cybele,  but  tliese  torches  are  almost  invariably  held  upwards,  or  shown  crossed  inside 
a  medailion. 

107.  Cumont  1942, 341, 391, 409-11, 444;  McCann  1978,  51-51;  Stuveras  1979;  see  too  the  section  *torche 
baisée"  in  the  entry  "Eros/Amor,  Cupido”  in  L/MC  3. 1  (1986X976-77. 

108.  Levi  1947, 137;  ii  pl.  23c;  Kondoleon  (io  wliom  I  owe  both  references)  1995, 42,  fig.  17. 

109.  W.  H.  Roscher,  Myth.  iex.  v.  523  26;  C.  Saletti,  Encid.  Deliarte  antica  vii.  798-99. 

110.  Cracco  Ruggini  in  Paschoud  ¡986, 6$  (commentmg  on  Cameron  1986. 

111.  Asintióle  1967, 14;  Zanker  1988, 2S4. 

112.  Susan  Walker,  The  Portland  Vase  (London  2004),  7- 

113.  Huid  1995, 153-55. 

114.  De  Rapta  Pros.  iii.  370-442;  cf.  Ovid, Ató.  441-42:  illa  duabus /jlammijeras  pinas  manibus  succendit  ah 
Aetna. 


non  tales  gestare  tibi,  Proserpina,  taedas 
sperabam,  sed  vota  mihi  communia  matruni, 
ct  thalami  festaeque  faces  caeloque  canendus 
anteoculos  hymenaeus  eral. 


Not  torches  such  asthese  did  1  hope  to 
bear  for  you,  Proserpine,  but — the 
wish  ofall  inothers — a  wedding,  festal 
torches,  a  marriage  to  be  sung  of  to 
heaven,  this  was  myplan. 


Claudian  had  in  miad  an  image  of  Demeter  carrying  lowered  torches,  which.  heinter- 
prctedas  theantithesis  ofmarriage  torches.  The  motifof  marriage  torches  lighting  the 
funeral  pyre  of  those  who  die  just  before  or  after  marriage  is  a  commonplace  of  Greek 
and  Román  epitaphs.us  “Hide  your  torches,  Hymen...far  different  are  the  torches 
thatlight  the  somber  grave”  (O vid);  for  Silius,  funerary  torches  are  reversed  marriage 
torches  (taedaeque  ad futiera  versae  ).u6  Partí cularly  relevant  is  an  epitaph  by  the  íirst- 
century  Anüpater  of  Thessalonica  for  a  young  girl  whose  mother  had  "hoped  for  a 
dilferent  torch,  but  this  one  carne  first,  and  the  torch  was  lit  not  as  we  prayed,  but  by 
Persephone."117  That  is  to  say,  a  torch  lit  by  Kore-Persephone  symbolizes  death. 

This  death  symbolism  of  downturned  torches  was  a  commonplace  of  literature  as 
well as  art,  from  high  poetry  down  to  the  most  mundane  inscribed  epitaphs.118  It  was 
also  a  familiar  motif  in  a  much  wider  and  less  esoteric  range  of  art  than  Eleusiiiian 
reliefs.  It  would  certainly  have  been  familiar  to  even  such  philistines  as  the  average 
Román  aristocrat.  When  the  Kore  figure  was  extracted  from  her  original  Eleusinian 
context  (I  suggest),  the  more  universal  death  symbolism  of  downturned  torches  was 
likely  to  take  over.  Could  any  sensitive  craftsman  have  used  so  Ill-omened  a  motif  for 
a  wedding  celebrated  by  classically  educated  patrons?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the 
diptych  was  in  fact  ¡ntended  to  commemorate  a  Family  death  ?  That  would  much  better 
explain  both  the  general  air  of  melancholy  and  a  number  of  specific  funerary  motifs. 


5:  THE  CONSECRATIO  IVORY 

Before  inquiring  which  death,  let  us  turn  to  the  surviving  half  ofanother  diptych, 
the  so-called  Consecratio  panel  in  the  British  Museum  (56V),  a  late  antique  copy  of 
the  apotheosis  of  a  Román  emperor  (figure  8).  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel  the  eniper- 
or’s  statue  stands  in  a  wheeled  shrine  pulled  by  an  elephant  quadriga.  Behind  the  eie- 
phants  is  a  funeral  pyre,  from  which  another  quadriga  ascends  to  heaven.  Above  we 
see  the  subject  yet  again,  carríed  by  two  wind  gods,uy  being  welcomed  to  the  left  by 
ancestors  already  in  heaven,  while  in  the  top  right-hand  comer  the  sun  god  watches 
from  behind  an  are  containing  six  signs  of  the  zodiac. 


US.  A.  S.  F,  Gowand  D.  L.  Page,  Garlan  J  of  Philip  1  (1968),  33;  add  HeÜodorus,  Aeth.  2,  29. 

116.  Ovid,  Fasti  ii.  561-62;  Silius  ii.  184,  xtii.  547. 

117.  Anth.  Pal.  vti.  185. 5-6. 

118.  ínter  utramt¡uefacem  in  Prop.  iv.  11. 46  means  “between  marriage  and  death.* 

119.  On  this  Identification  of  thesc  figures,  Cumont  «942, 174-76. 
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FIGURE  8:  the  Consccratio  Ivory 


Most  oí  the  literature  on  this  enigmatic  panel  has  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  on  its  (perhaps  second-century)  model,  its  subject  is  an  emperor,  variously 
identified.  For  little  better  reason  than  the  beard,  the  sun  god,  and  the  elepbants 
(“symbols  ofeastern  campaigns”),  the  favorite  candidate  has  always  been  Julián.120 
Adherents  of  this  view  fail  to  explain  why  the  "emperor”  is  shown  in  simple  toga 
without  díadem,  or  why  he  is  shown  as  triumphator  whenjulian’s  eastern  campaign 
was  a  disastrous  lailure.  And  before  we  make  too  much  of  the  sun  god,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  considerations  of  symmetry  suggest  that  the  moon  goddess 
appeared  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the  now-lost  companion  panel,  above  the 
other  six  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Here  we  may  compare  the  sun  god  and  moon  goddess 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  sixth-century  diptych  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  (figure  9) — 
¡ncidcntally  a  warning  not  to  press  the  pagan  ¡mplications  of  at  any  rale  this  detall  in 
the  iconography.1-' 


no.  Forexample,  Slraub  19Ó2, 310-20;  St.  Clair  1964, 105-u. 

121.  V 137;  Weitznwnn  197S.  no-  4?-4  (with  color  reproduetiun  on  die  dust  jacket). 
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figure  9;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Diptych 


The  main  reason  the  panel  concernís  us  here  is  Weigands  decipherment  of  the 
monogram  set  in  the  medallion  at  the  top  as  SYMMACHORVM.'22  The  S  and  the  Y 
at  the  top  leftand  right-hand  sides,  respectively,  combine  naturally  with  the  central M 
to  guide  the  eye  on  its  way.  David  VVright  has  objected  that  “the  cutting  of  the  mono¬ 
gram  clearly  malees  the  element  at  the  upper  left  a  C  sepárate  from  the  R  or  P  below  itj 
if  it  were  intended  to  be  an  inítial  S  the  letter  should  be  larger  and  the  continuity  of 
strokes  unmistakable.”123  ideally,  no  doubt.  But  S  must  be  a  particularly  difificult  letter 
to  render  exactly  in  so  hard  a  médium  as  ivory,  especially  when  the  upper  curve  has  to 
serve  as  C  and  the  lower  as  the  curved  element  in  P  and  R.  Wright  refers  to  the  mono¬ 
gram  on  the  chair  ofMaximian  (140  Volbach),  but  there  only  the  top  curve  has  to  do 
double  duty,  and  in  any  case  the  executíon  of  the  monogram  as  a  whole  is  farmore 
regular  and  careful.  In  the  monogram  on  the  diptych  of  Orestes  eos.  530  (31  Volbach), 
a  somewhat  better  executed  S  does  the  same  double  duty  as  C  and  the  top  of  R,  but  it 


ni.  Weigand  1937, 115-16. 
123.  Wright  I99í,  50. 
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shoultl  be  noted  that  the  cxecution  difiere  on  thc  two  panels.  Neither  Wright  ñor 
anyunc  else  has  ever  been  able  to  suggest  a  plausible  alteniative  decipherrnent 114 
Symmachus  did  in  fact  use  a  signet  ring  bearing  his  monogram  (a  ‘  ring  wher 
ñame  is  deciphered  rather  than  read").12' 

For  some,  the  Symmachan  linkprovided  support  for  the Julián  Identification-  thc 
diptych  was  "propaganda'  for  the  pagan  emperor.  Yet  there  is  little  evidence  that 
Julian’s  mystical  brand  of  Neoplatonic  Hellenism  appealed  to  Román  aristocrats  ‘:,v 
The  emperor  in  the  artist’s  model  may  (as  is  often  assumed)  have  been  Antoninus 
Pius,117  but  it  makes  no  sense  to  suppose  that  he  is  also  the  actual  subject  of  the  panel, 
Why  woutd  anyone  wish  to  commemorate  the  apotheosis  of  Pius  two  and  a  half 
centuries  after  his  death — least  of  all  Symmachus,  who  only  mentions  him  twice 
once  to  comment  on  his  laziness.I2S  Ñor  does  it  make  sense  to  stress  the  paganism  of 
the  panel.149  The  deification  of  emperors  was  no  part  of  the  traditional  State  cults,  ñor 
did  it  Ínteres t  antiquarians  like  Macrobius  or  Servius.1*0 

Cracco  Ruggini  has  suggested  that  the  panel  depicts  the  deification  of  a  prívate 
Citizen,  Theodosius  comes,  father  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I.,SI  This  deification, 
which  she  infers  from  a  passage  of  Symmachus,  she  dates  to  384,  when  Symmachus 
was  city  prefect,  arguing  that  this  expiains  the  Symmachan  monogram.  There  is  only 
one  point  I  would  accept  in  this  influential  but  improbable  thesis:  the  subject  of  the 
panel  is  not  shown  as  an  emperor.  Though  emperors  were  regularly  shown  holding 
sceptres,  so  too  were  both  consuls  and  proconsuls."2  For  the  rest,  diere  are  at  least 
íbur  objections,  collectively  fatal. 

1.  First  (and  decisive  in  itself),  it  would  be  without  parallel  for  a  prívate  Citizen  to 
be  oificially  deifled  by  the  senate.  And  why  should  a  pagan  senator  have  been  so  mis- 
guided  as  to  think  that  a  Christian  emperor  would  be  pleased  ifhis  father  was  declared 
apagangod? 

i.  The  only  evidence  is  the  following  passage  of  Symmachus,  addressed  to 
Theodosius:1" 

This  noble  order  of  senators  has...solemnly  honored  with  equestrian  statues 

and  thus  consecrated  among  ancient  ñames  (ínter prisca  nomina  consecravit ), 


eby  tn  y 


124.  ’lhe  rules  of  the  gante  are  that  letters  can  be  read  from  any  artgle  and  any  number  of  times. 

125.  non  minore  sane  cara  cupio  cagnascere,  un  two  tes  iibsignalos  meas  sumperis  eo  anulo,  quo  numen  meutn 
magis  inlelkgi  quam  iegi pnmiptum  cst  (llp.  2, 12. 1). 

126.  Weiss  19781 13$;  Cracco  Ruggini  1977, 469. 

127.  'flus  question  domínales  the  recent  diseussion  by  Wright  1998, 359-64,  to  the  extent  that  he  ¡dentitiea 
the  figure  on  the  iost  companion  panel  as  Piuss  wife,  Faustina. 

118.  Or.  i.  16;  Ep.  i.  1.5. 3. 

129.  So  Wright  1998,  359. 364 . 

130.  Servios  only  mentions  it  indirectly  in  passing  when  expLúiing  the  difiere nce  between  deas  and  divas: 
íiivi  were  once  moríais,  “whence  we  cali  the  emperors  tlivi M  (Aen.  v.  45). 

iji.  Cracco  Ruggini  1977, 425-89;  accepied  and  supporteii  by  Vera  1981, 89-132. 

132.  For  consuls’  sceptres,  below  p.  734;  for  proconsuls’  sceptres,  Fosa  1983, 196-219. 

133.  Reí.  9. 4  (English  Translation  Barrow,  adapted);  for  the  address,  Veras  commentary. 
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the  author  of  your  family  and  line  who  was  formerly  general  in  Africa  and 
Britain;  hehad  the  favor  of  fortune  when  he  begat  a  Divinity  to  bringwell-being 
to  the  empire.  This  is  the  honor  given  to  men  whose  children  by  :heir  b:rth 
benefit  the  State. 

qhe  commonest  formula  for  deification  is  ínter  divos  referri,  where  ínter  divos  makes  it 
as  clear  as  the  eagles  on  coins,  cárneos,  and  reliefs  that  it  is  the  location  of  the  emper¬ 
or  ^ s  so  til  in  another  world  that  is  envisaged.  By  contrast,  to  place  (as  here)  a  s  tatué  ínter 
prisca  nomina  was  to  put  a  physical  object  somewhere  in  this  world,  among  the  statues 
of  great  men  of  the  past.  That  this  ¡s  what  Symmachus  had  in  mind  is  put  beyond 
doubtby  his  next  point:  it  is  fitting  so  to  honor  the  eider  Theodosius  because  “he  sired 
a  Divinity  to  bringwell-being  to  thc  empire”  (numen  in  imperium  salutare progen  uit ), 
It  isonly  his  son,  the  emperor,  who  can  lay  any  claim  to  divinity. 

3.  Consecravit  here  bears  a  ineaning  abundantly  documented  from  Cicero  to 
Cassiodorus,  "immortalize”  in  the  weakened  sense  “save  from  oblivionT"  Consecrare 
even  occurs  occasionally  in  dedicatory  inscriptions  as  an  alternative  to  the  more 
cotómon  terms  for  erecting  honorific  statues  ( erigere ,  statuere,  etc.)."5 

4.  How  can  the  decipherrnent  of  the  monogram  as  S YMMACH O RVM  be 
connected  with  statues  of  Theodosius?  Even  íf  Symmachus  had  tried  to  take  personal 
credit  for  statues  erected  by  the  senate,  he  would  have  done  so  in  his  capacity  as  urban 
prefect.  But  the  genitíve  plural  implies  a  domestic  matter  aífecting  his  family  rather 
than  a  public  issue  involving  the  senate.  What  we  need  is  somethirtg  that  concerns  the 
Symmachi  as  a  family.  But  only  the  Syxninachi?  The  analogy  of  the  N1COMACH- 
ORVM/SYMMACHORVM  and  LAMPADIORVM/RUFIORVM  diptychs  (below) 
makes  it  likely  that  the  missing  pair  to  the  Consecratio  panel  was  also  inscribed  witha 
family  ñame  in  the  genitíve  plural. 

More  later  on  the  remarkable  stylistic  differences  between  the  Consecratio  panel 
and  NICOMACHORVM/SYMMACHORVM.  But  they  do  share  one  striking 
common  feature,  over  and  above  the  inscription.  It  has  been  remarked  already  how 
unsuitable  both  the  general  tone  and  the  specific  iconography  of  NICOMACH- 
ORVM/SYMMACHORVM  would  be  for  the  commemoration  ofa  wedding,  This  is 
even  more  obviously  true  of  the  Consecratio  panel,  entirely  concemed  as  it  is  with  the 
theme  of  death  and  rebirth.  If  the  inscription  alludes  to  an  event  concerning  the  family 
of  the  Symmachi,  it  can  only  be  to  a  death — a  family  death. 

Now  these  two  diptychs  might  have  commemorated  different  deaths,  one  shared 
by  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi,  the  other  confined  to  the  Symmachi  or  shared 
with  some  other  family.  But  the  family  with  the  closest  ties  to  the  Symmachi  at  the 
turn  of  the  fourth  century  was  undoubtedly  the  Nicomachi.  The  simplest  explam- 
tion  is  that  the  ñame  on  the  missing  pair  to  the  Consecratio  panel  was,  again, 


134.  TLL  iv.  383. 43-74,  ¡aliare  sai  su,  immcrtalem  reddere,  beart. 

iJS.  E.g,,  IOS  795  (consecravit  dedicavitque,  a  statue  of  a  prefect  of  Rome);  ¡LS  8944. 
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NICOMACHORVM — and  that  both  diptychs  commemorated  the  same  death 
or  deaths. 

Which  deaths?  Given  Symmachuss  obsessive  concern  with  the  healthofhis  kin 
we  may  be  sure  that  none  of  the  principáis  or  produces  of either  of  the  marriages  bet- 
ween  the  two  families  died  before  Symmachus ’s  correspondence  was  cut  shortby  his 
own  death  in  40a.  I  propose  an  alternative  that  explains  to  perfection  the  linking  of  the 
two  ñames. 

The  eider  Flavian  died  by  his  own  hand  in  September  394.  The  younger  Fiavian 
converted  and  Jay  iow.  The  infamia  proclaimed  in  April  395  was  Lifted  a  month  later 
(Ch.  s.  4),  and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  restored  to  favorin  598 
and  to  a  third  tenure  of  the  urban  prefecture  in  399  (Ch.  14.  2).  The  Symmachi  and 
Nicomachi  doubtless  mourned  the  eider  Flavian  in  prívate  in  394,  but  they  were  not 
so  indiscreet  as  to  erect  a  conspicuous  monument.  It  was  not  til!  his  fathers  death  in 
402  thatMcmmius  erected  a  monument  to  both  men  together,  in  prívate.  In  the  Family 
house  on  the  Caelian  Hill  he  put  up  a  pair  of  statues,  of  which  the  matching  bases 
s'urvive  (p.  155).  Ithas  sometimes  been  inferred  that  Flavian’s  statue  was  erected  imme- 
diately  after  his  death  ¡n  394.  But  Memmius  did  not  become  Flavian’s  “grandson-in- 
law”  (prosocero)  until  his  marriage  in  401.  The  inscríptions  were  evidently  composed 
to  balance  each  other,  and  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that  both  statues  were  put 
up  together  as  a  pair  after  Symmachuss  death. 

Was  it  not  on  this  same  occasion  that  Memmius  distributed  a  set  of  ivory  dip¬ 
tychs  in  memory  of  these  two  paladins  of  the  oíd  order,  patriarchs  of  his  own  and1 
hiswifesfamilies?Thediptychswereheaded,naturallyenough:  NICOMACHORVM 
and  SYMMACHORVM.  Proper  ñames  in  the  genitive  plural  had  long  been  asso- 
ciated  with  funerary  monuments.  Innumerable  tombs  bear  inscríptions  hended 
VRAN10RVM,  PELAGIORVM,  EVTYCH 1 ORVM,  and  the  lilce.  Few  seem  to 
have  been  genuine  family  tombs;  most  were  apparently  prívate  funeral  clubs, 
whose  membcrs  took,  in  this  context,  the  ñame  of  the  founder  and  builder  of 
the  tomb.”6 

Two  recent  contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  SYMMACHORVM/NICO- 
MACHORVM,  developing  my  suggestion  of  a  funerary  function  in  a  düferent 
direction,  have  instead  identified  the  deceased  honorand  as  Praetextatus.1'7  According 
to  Kiilerich,  "The  dead  person  commemorated  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
Symmachus  or  a  Nicomachus."  But  if  the  honorand  is  someone  else,  why  are  the  only 
people  named  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi?  And  while  it  is  conceivable  that  Symmachus 
and  Flavian  might  have  chosen  to  commemorate  the  death  of  their  admired  colleague 
Praetextatus,  the  genitive  plurals  show  that  it  is  the  families,  not  the  individuáis,  who 
are  being  evokcd.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  honorand  does  have  to  be  a  Symmachus  or 
Nicomachus. 


136.  De  Rossi  18771 705l'-;  Kajanto  1963,  35-39;  1966, 43-50. 

«37.  Kiilerith  1991;  and  Turca n  1996, 745-67;  so  too,  more  eautiously,  Kahlos  1001, 107-8. 
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There  is  also  another  problem.  This  interpretation  privileges  the  paganism  of  the 
panels.  Both  Kiilerich  and  Turcan  took  it  for  granted  that  nothing  could  have  been 
dearer  to  the  hearts  of  Flavian  and  Symmachus  than  commemorating  the  death  of  a 
fellow  pagan.  In  fact,  this  very  issue  was  a  source  of  ffiction  between  Symmachus  and 
Flavian  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  family  of  Praetextatus  on  the  other.  Symmachus 
a$ked  the  emperors  to  erect  statues  in  Praetextatus’s  memory,  and  while  his  request 
was  ultimately  granted,  there  was  considerable  delay  in  íts  execution.  Despite  having 
submitted  all  the  necessary  paperwork,  he  was  required,  rather  insultingly,  to  supply 
further  justification.1'4  The  Vestal  Virgins  also  announced  their  inten tion  of  raisinga 
statue  to  Praetextatus.  Symmachus,  conservative  to  the  core,  saw  this  as  a  dangerous 
precedent  (!),  and  voted  against  it.  A  few  other  pontiffs  agreed  with  him,  but  most 
approved.  Our  knowledge  of  the  dispute  derives  from  the  letter  in  which  Symmachus 
explained  it  to  Flavian,  who  had  (characteristically)  missed  the  relevant  meeting. 
Symmachus  evidentlyassumed  thatFlavianwouldsharehis  pointofview.  Praetextatus's 
widow,  Paulina,  was  understandably  aruioyed,  both  at  the  delay  in  the  official  statue 
and  at  Symmachuss  opposition  to  the  Vestals’  statue.  In  fact,  she  raised  a  statue  of  her 
own  to  Coelia  Concordia,  the  chief  Vestal,  poin tediy  praising  her  for  being  the  first  to 
erect  a  statue  to  her  husband.139 

The  s cenes  on  these  panels  were  copied  from  a  variety  ofearlier  models.  How  do 
we  combine  the  conflictingiconographic  details  into  one  harmonious  interpretation? 
The  answer  (1  suggest)  is  that  weshould not  even  try.  The  details  are  not  in  themselves 
significant.  Memmius  simply  chosc  a  series  of  classical  scenes  ofgenerally  pagan  in  spi- 
ration  that  in  one  way  or  another  suggested  death,  mourning,  rebirth,  or  apotheosis. 
Even  Kores  bare  breast  on  NICOMACHORVM  can  be  assigned  an  appropriate  sig- 
nificance.  One  further  context  in  which  women  are  shown  with  bared  breast  is  scenes 
of  distress.  One  familiar  example  is  the  Barberini  suppliant; 140  less  fami  liar  is  a  late  an- 
tique  mosaic  illustrating  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  from  Paphos  on  Cyprus. 
Thisbe,  one  breast  bare,  is  shown  fleeing  as  a  leopard  iinds  the  cloakshe  has  dropped. 
In  the  context  this  cannot  be  an  allusion  to  her  love  for  Pyramus,  ñor  is  she  suffe  ring 
violence,  The  most  natural  interpretation  ofher  slippingchiton  is  simply  that  it  un  der- 
lines  her  fear  or  distress. M1  One  of  the  commonest  literary  motifs  for  mourning  in 
ancient  texts  is  women  baring  and  beating  their  breasts,  and  it  is  surely  permíssible  to 
read  Kores  bare  breast  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

Tl^e  Consecrado  panel  shows,  not  an  emperor,  but  a  prívate  Citizen,  though  a  p  rin- 
ceps  civitatis  (whence  the  toga  rather  than  contemporary  imperial  regalía),  whose  soul 
is  joining  his  ancestors  beyond  the  stars,  just  as  Cicero  had  described  in  his  Somnium 
Scipionis,  so  elaborately  expounded  a  generation  later  by  Macrobius.  Symmachus 
himself  in  his  most  famous  speech  pictures  the  deceased  Valentinían  I  gazing  down 


138.  Symm,  Reí.  11;  14,  with  Vera  1981, 101-7, 180-83. 

139.  ILS  1261  (ijuod  hiiec prior  eius  viro .  ..statuam  conloairat  )¡  Polara  1967, 48. 

140.  Cohén  1997, 66-67, 82. 

141.  So  Kondoleon  1995, 158-59. 
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Jrom  “his  citadel  among  che  stars”  (ex  urce  sidérea,  Reí.  3.  zo).  If  I  am  right,  then  in¡  all 
probability  che  face  of  lilis  princeps  is  a  portrait  of  none  other  than  Symmachus.  The  re 
can  be  little  doubt  that  ¡t  is  a  portrait  in  any  case,  since  both  represen  tations  of  ihe 
princeps  have  idéntica]  as  weü  as  idiosyncratic  features.  As  for  the  sceptre  he  holds 
Symmachus  had  been  both  cónsul  and  proconsui. 

Such  Wholesale  appropriation  of  imperial  iconography  by  a  prívate  Citizen  (it  has 
been  objected)  would  have  been  considered  treasonable.H1  Hardly.  Zanker  has 
recently  remarked  011  the  incorporation  of  elements  of  imperial  iconography  in  (he 
funerary  art  of  prívate  citizens  already  in  the  early  empire.HÍ  Many  imperial  motifs 
appear  regularly  on  a  wide  range  of  funerary  monuments  for  prívate  citizens."4 
Even  eagles,  the  Symbol  par  excellence  of  imperial  apotheosis,  are  found  on  prívale 
monuments. MS  One  sarcophagus  for  a  child  shows  him  carried  up  to  heaven  on  a 
chariot  as  wellas  an  eagle.MftDionysiac  sarcophagi  show  the  apotheosis  of  the  deceased 
as  Dionysus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants.MT  The  closest  single  analogue  to 
the  Consecratio  panel  is  the  third-century  Mausoleum  at  Igel  near  Trier,  where  the 
deceased  is  represented  on  the  rear  face  as  Hercules  rising  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
surrounded  by  the  zodiac,  with  four  wind  gods  (difieren tly  represented)  blowinghim 
on  his  way  while  Atliena  extendí  him  a  helping  hand  from  above  (figure  io).MS 

Above  all,  it  is  not  as  if  l  am  proposing  a  real-life  formal  ceremony  of  consecrationj 
merely  the  use  of  certain  funerary  motifs  in  a  prívate  context.  Why  should  the 
Christian  court  of  402.  have  cared  if  a  prívate  Citizen  copied  motifs  from  an  oíd  pagan 
imperial  apotheosis?  Christians  believed  in  a  very  diflerent  sort  of  aíterlife,  not 
restricted  to  principes  civitatis,  however  defined. 

What  was  shown  on  the  míssing  pair  to  the  Consecratio  panel?  On  the  tradb 
tional  imperial  identiíication,  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor  s  wife,  or  perhaps  his 
birth,  or  an  adventus.  1  suggest  the  apotheosis  of  another  princeps  civitatis :  more 
precisely,  of  Flavian.  The  eagles  represent  the  soul  of  the  deceased  flying  up  to 
heaven.  But  why  two  eagles?  There  is  only  one  other  scene  of  this  type  that  features 
two  eagles:  the  apotheosis  relief  on  the  base  of  the  column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which 
in  addition  to  two  eagles  depicts  two  souls  on  their  way  to  heaven,  Pius  and  his 
wife,  Faustina.  It  has  generaily  and  surely  rightly  been  inferred  that  the  two  eagles 

141.  "avrebbe  potuto  meorrere  nel  crimen  di  besa  maiestas,"  Cracco  Ruggim  in  Paschoud  1386, 67. 

144.  "D11*  Übernahme  von  Elementen  der  k.iiserliche  Bildsprache  m  die  burgerliche  Gr.ibkunst,”  Zanker 
and  EwaLl  2004, 127. 

144.  Wrede  1981,  collects  hundreds  of  examples  of  what  he  cali*  the  apotheosis  of  prívate  persons,  often  of 
very  Uumble  status.  But  his  entena  are  very  generous,  laking  111  any  monument  in  whieh  the  deceased 
is  implicirly  represented  as  or  shown  with  the  .ittrihutes  ola  god  (seo  the  cnticisms  of  J.  A.  Nortli, 
¡RS  74  [1984],  17a)-  To  forestall  Nocks  criticisin  of  Cuinont,  1  hasten  to  make  de.tr  that  1  am  only 
hcreconcerned  with  motifs,  not  beliefa. 

145.  Voge!  197.a,  40-54.  lite  bnk  between  eagles  and  apotheosis  (Cuinont  1949, 294-97)  was  accepted  as 
"a  certainty"  even  by  the  sceptic.il  Nock  1972, 006. 

146.  Cuinont  1941,336-47. 

147.  Turcan  1966, 468-83, 498-502. 

148.  Strong  1915,  iiz-,  Cumont  1942, 174-76  (pl.  XIV  illustrates  both  monuments  togetlier). 
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figure  10:  Relief  from  the  Igel  Mausoleum 


represent  the  two  souls. W9  Perhaps  here  too:  two  souls  and  two  deceased,  Sym¬ 
machus  and  Flavian. 

Hiere  is  also  another  significant  parallel  between  ivory  and  column  base.  The 
deaths  of  Symmachus  and  Flavian  were  separated  by  eight  years.150  But  the  relief  of 
Pius  shows  Pius  and  Faustina  rising  together  to  heaven  despite  the  fact  that  Faustina 
died  twenty  years  before  Pius  (141/161),  and  was  separately  consecrated  at  the  time.  If 
Marcus  Aurelius  included  his  adoptive  mother,  Faustina,  retrospectively  when 
commemorating  the  consecration  of  Pius,  why  should  not  Memmius  Symmachus 
have  included  Flavian  when  commemorating  his  father,  reuniting  two  oíd  friends  as 
well  as  two  great  forbears  of  his  own? 

As  for  NICOMA.CHORVM/SYMMACHORVM,  on  this  hypothesis  the  ivy  gar- 
lands  both  females  wear  would  at  last  take  on  a  relevant  and  appropriate  significance 
as  evergreens,  universal  symbols  of  rebirth  and  immortality.1'1  Tlie  pinecones  above 


149.  Vogel  1973. 40  with  pl.  3;  JCIeiner  1992, 287. 

150.  Cracco  Ruggini  in  Paschoud  1986, 67. 

151.  Cumont  í94íj  220, 505-6,  su  ( índex S.v.  lierre);  more  detailin  Cumont  1942a. 


FIGURE  11:  the  column  of  Antoninus  Pius 

Kore's  head  on  N1COMACHORVM  are  another  coraraon  symbol  ofimraortalityin 
funerary  art.lsí  The  point  is  most  explicitly  maile  in  the  following  lines  frora  another 
contemporary  poet,  this  time  the  Christian  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  about  a  man  called 
Pinianus ; 

cui  Deus  a  pinu  nomen  habere  dedit, 
natus  ut'  aeternae  uitae  puer  arbore  ab  ¡lia 

susciperet  nomen,  quae  sine  iine  uiret.  (zi.  Z96-98) 

To  whom  God  gave  his  ñame  from  the  pine  tree,  so  that  a  boy  born  for  eternal 
life  míght  take  his  ñame  from  the  tree  that  is  forever  green. 

6:  THE  FAUVEL  IVORY 

There  is  also  a  third  panel  to  take  into  account.  In  1719  Bernard  de  Montfaucon 
published  an  engraving  of  an  ivory  panel  (now  lost)  in  the  possession  of  his 
friend  the  Abbé  Fauvel,  chaplain  to  Louis  X1V.1SÍ  This  panel  closely  resembles  the 

151.  Strong  1915, 195-97  (“Tlie  pine-cone  appears  almost  as  constantly  on  ihese  lombstones  as  the  cross 
on  Christian  graves");  Cumont  1941,  i«8,  505-6- 

153.  B.  de  Montfaucon,  L'Antiquite  expliquée  el  représenles  en  figures  2. 1  (París  «719),  190,  pl.  83. 1;  Lasko 
1981, 89-93;  Cameron  1984, 397-  401. 
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figure  12:  the  Fauvel  Panel 


SYMMACHORVM  panel.  So  closely,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  describe  it  as 
“influenced  by”  SYMMACHORVM.  It  is  nothing  less  than  another  versión  of  the 
same  design,  a  copy  with  a  few  delibérate  variatíons  (figure  iz),  Thatit  is  not  a  modera 
copy  ¡s  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  replacement  of  the  original  inscription  with  a 
Carolingian  ñame,  Ennobertus.  No  forger  with  an  eye  for  the  antiquities  market 
would  have  been  so  misguided  as  to  substituto  an  obviously  medieval  ñame134  for  the 
fine  Román  ñame  SYMMACHORVM. 

A  comparíson  of  the  Fauvel  and  SYMMACHORVM  panels  confirms  that  both 
scenes  are  composite.  The  basic  master  design  was  a  Pietas-type  figure  sacrificing  at  an 
altar,  but  with  a  different  frame  and  details.  The  hair  of  the  Fauvel  femóle  is  bound  with 
a  handkerchief  instead  of  Dionysiac  ivy  garland,  and  her  right  forearm  is  shown  bare. 
The  altar  is  decórate d  difíerendy,  and  the  assistant  holds  a  differently  shaped  vessel  in 
his  right  hand.  The  tree  too  is  different,  to  judge  from  its  leaves  a  laurel.  Above  all,  she 
is  sacrificing  in  front  of  a  temple,  presumably  of  Mercury,  since  the  heads  on  the  two 


154.  For  this  ñame,  Cameron  1984, 397-98. 
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central  pillars  have  little  wings.  The  fillet  tied  around  the  column  of  the  lefthand  hcrm 
reveáis  the  same  preoccupation  with  details  of  ritual  that  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the 
two  extan t  panels  (an  eastern  law  of  391  forbids  the  “binding  of  trees  withfiUets").1* 

Whíle  SYMMACHORVM  is  cleatiy  the  closest  analogue  to  the  Fauvel  panel  it 
aiso  shares  one  feature  with  the  Consecratio  panel:  the  medallion  set  in  the  pedí- 
ment  above  the  tabula  ansata.  The  diptych  of  Boethius  eos.  487  has  a  similarly  placed 
medallion  inscribed  with  his  monogram  (see  figure  6),  and  the  diptych  of  Orestes 
eos.  530  has  a  monogram  on  a  medallion  beneath  the  tabula,  in  both  cases  on  both 
panels  {31  Volbach).  When  its  Carolingian  owner  reused  the  Fauvel  panel,  he  appar- 
ently  had  the  original  inscriptions  stripped  from  both  medallion  and  tabula,156  rein- 
scribing  the  tabula  with  his  own  ñame  but  leaving  the  medallion  blank.  Given  its 
cióse  similarity  to  SYMMACHORVM,  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  original 
inscription  to  this  panel  was  (again)  SYMMACHORVM.  1  suggest  that  the  original 
was  one  of  the  postulated  series  of  linked  scenes  commissioned  by  Memmius 
Symmachus  to  commemorate  his  father  s  death  in  402. 

On  the  traditional  assumption  that  each  panel  of  NICOMACHORVM/ 
SYMMACHORVM  evokes  two  different  deities  (Júpiter  and  Dionysus;  Demeter 
and  Cybele),  then  the  two  evoked  by  the  Fauvel  panel  would  be  Mercury  and  Apollo 
(wings  and  laurel).  As  before,  however,  this  makes  no  sense  in  cult  terms.  But  in  a 
funerary  context  the  laurel  becomes  once  more  a  standard  evergreen  Symbol  of 
immortality;  in  Cumont’s  words,  “throughout  the  whole  of  antiquity  the  laurel  and 
the  ivy  were  linked  with  death  and  the  tomb.”,S7  And  Mercury  becomes  Herraes 
Psychopompus,  the  guider  of  the  dead  to  the  Underworld,  best  known  from  literature 
but  also  from  sarcophagi  and  funerary  monuments,156 

If  we  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  recipient  of  one  of  these  diptychs,  the  first 
thing  he  would  notice  had  to  be  the  conspicuously  inscribed  ñames.  From  the  genitive 
plurals  he  would  at  once  have  inferred  a  family  occasion.  Seeing  none  of  the  standard 
nuptial  motifs,  instead  of  tuming  to  Neoplatonism  he  would,  1  suspect,  have  looked1 
for  funerary  motifs  instead.  Having  identified  an  evergreen  or  a  downturned  torch,  he 
would  then  have  recognized  tire  rest  and  identified  the  occasion. 

7:  OTHER  DIPTYCHS 

If  we  can  fix  this  group  of  ivories  to  402,  what  of  the  “offidal”  diptychs  that  (on 
Kitzinger’s  view)  these  pagan  diptychs  are  supposed  to  have  inspired?  We  may  begin 


155.  Cod.  Ttieoii.  16. 10. 12,  2,  redunda  vitiís  arbort  the  practice  is  moeked  by  Prudentius,  CS  ii.  1010;  for 
earlier  examples,  MacMullen  1997,  ¡97  n.  112. 

150.  The  original  ñames  may  have  been  painted,  as  perhaps  on  the  Asclepius  and  1  Ivgieia  diptych,  whose 
tabulae  are  now  bare. 

157.  Cuinont  1942a,  is.  As  for  the  S  YMMACH  ORVM  oak,  many  sor  Is  of  oak  were  also  evergreen,  and  oak 
garlands  otten  in  fact  appear  on  Román  sepulchral  monuments:  Altmann  1905,  nos.  46, 71, 243-54. 

158.  Combe t-Parnoux  1980, 353-82;  Cumont  1942, 29  n.  2,  520  (índex s.v.  Herméspsychopompe). 


figure  13:  the  Lampadíorum  Panel 


with  a  well-known  panel  in  Brescia  (54V).  In  the  top  register,  beneath  the  legend 
[L]AMPADIORVM,  “of  the  Lampadii,”  three  figures  stand  in  a  circus  kige,  the  one  in  the 
middle  dressed  in  the  trabea  with  mappa  in  his  leit  hand  and  sceptre  in  his  right  (figure 
13).  The  circus  race  theyare  watching  is  shown  in  the  lower  register.  Onthe  lace  ofit,  this 
is  a  regular  consular  diptych.  But  there  are  two  anomalies,  First,  though  the  central  figure 
is  obviously  a  cónsul,  the  first  and  only  Larapadius  to  appear  on  the  consular  fasti  is 
in  530.  Yet  [L]AMPAD10RVM  is  utterly  different  from  the  numerous  survhnng  sixth- 
century  diptychs.  There  can  be  little  question  that  it  belongs  with  the  group  of  more 
classicizing  western  ivories  dated  ca.  400.  Second,  unlike  ailother  consular  diptychs,  this 
one  alone  does  not  ñame  the  cónsul  himself,  but  his  family,  in  the  genitive  plural. 

The  central  figure  shown  with  traben  and  sceptre  must  be  a  Lampadius.  But  since 
the  cónsul  0Í530  is  too  late,  the  honorand  must  have  been  a  sujfect  cónsul.  Now  by  the 
late  fourth  century  the  suffect  consulship  had  sunk  enormously  in  prestige.  It  was 
seldom  included  in  a  man's  cursus,  and  if  held  at  ail  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.,s*  The  suffect’s  only  known  function  was  to  preside  at  the  games  for  the 


159.  Chastagnol  1958, 231-37. 
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anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  the  Natalis  Vrbis.  Nonetheless,  it  had  l0st 
none  of  its  original  trappings.  Ausonius  refers  to  the  traben  and  sella  curulis  q{  h¡s 
youngfriend  Paulinus  of  Ñola  (born  ca.  354),  whose  suíTect  consulship  (he  adds)  pre 
cedes  his  own  in  the  fasti.160  Since  Ausonius  was  (ordinary)  cónsul  in  379,  Paulinus 
must  have  been  suíTect  cónsul  before  (hen,  still  in  his  early  twenties.  In  40iSymmaciius 
records  that  the  suíTect  of  the  year  broke  his  leg  ¡n  a  Street  accident  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried  off  in  full  consular  regalía.161 

So  the  honorand  of  the  diptych  is  likety  to  have  bccn  a  young  man,  still  in  his 
twenties.  What  was  the  occasion?  In  a  twelith-century  inven tory  at  Novara  Cathedral 
Cliiara  Formis  discovered  a  reference  to  two  ivory  panels  inserí  bed  L  AMPADIO  RVM 
and  RVFÍORVM.  No  such  diptych  is  now  to  be  found  at  Novara,  while  one  panel 
that  answers  to  half  the  descriptíon  turned  up  a  few  centuries  later  at  nearby  Brescia. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Brescia  panel  is  one-half  of  a  LAMPADIO  RVM/' 
RVFIORVM  diptych.  The  dossier  can  be  further  expanded.  Yet  another  example  of 
double  genitive  plurals  has  been  lurkiog  for  more  than  a  century  unrecognized  in  the 
Capitoline  Museuni:  a  plain  (probably)  lifth-century  ivory  diptych  inscribed 
BASSIORVM/EVPLVTIORVM,  rediscovered  in  1984.'“ 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  practice  of  distributing  ivory  diptychs  was 
apparently  getting  out  of  hand.  An  eastern  law  of  384  forbids  the  use  of  ivory  for  any 
but  consular  diptychs,  and  all  eastern  diptychs  we  know  of  are  in  fact  consular.  But  no 
attempt  was  made  to  curb  the  extravagante  of  the  more  ostentatiously  wealthy  west¬ 
ern  governing  dais.16'  Diptychs  were  issued  by  the  most  júnior  ofhcials  to  celébrate 
even  sinecures  held  by  boys,  such  as  the  quaestorship.  The  custom  also  spread  (I  sug- 
gest)  to  the  commemoration  of  prívate  occasions.1<H  The  fact  that  we  now  have  (at 
least)  three  difíerent  diptychs  commemorating  shared  fainily  events  suggests  that 
they  were  routine  rather  than  exceptional. 

Tire  conimonest  routine  event  shared  by  two  families  must  always  have  been  wed- 
dings,  and  given  the  youth  of  the  honorand  of  LAMPADIORVM  and  the  obviously 
celebratory  emphasis  of  circus  games,  on  tliis  occasion  a  wedding  seems  the  natural 
working  hypothesis.  The  míssing  leaf  might  have  represented  a  nuptial  scene  (perhaps 
the  bride  shown  as  Venus  at  her  toilet),  while  the  other  shows  the  groom  in  the  one 
moment  of  glory  allotted  to  the  suíTect  cónsul,  the  presideney  of  the  games  held  on 
the  Natalis  Vrbis,  on  21  April.16'  It  was  on  his  way  to  preside  at  these  games  that  the 
suíTect  of  401  met  with  his  unfortunate  accident. 


On  this  hypothesis,  we  want  a  wedding  that  united  the  Rufii  and  Lampadii.  What 
¿o  we  know  of  these  families?  No  important  Lampadii  are  known  until  the  very  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  first  bearers  of  the  ñame  recorded  in  high  office  are 
Lampadius,  city  prefect  398  and  Postumius  Lampadius,  city  prefect  403/8  and  praeto- 
rian  prefect  in  409.  The  city  prefect  of  398  was  the  brother  of  Maliius  Theodorus  eos. 
399,  whom  we  know  from  his  panegyrist  Claudian  to  have  come  from  undistinguished 
Mílanese  stock.  He  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  Postumius  Lampadius,  a 
Campanian  aristocrat.166  This  is  surely  the  Román  family  that  married  into  the  Rufii. 

The  Rufii  must  be  the  Ceionii  Rufii,  one  of  the  great  houses  of  the  age.  C.  Ceionius 
Rufius  Volusianus  dty  prefect  in  365  and  his  wife,  Caecinia  Lolliana,  had  at  least  five 
¿hildren  and  numerous  grandehildren,  many  bearing  the  ñames  Rufius  and  Caecina.167 
There  will  have  been  no  shortage  of  Rufián  heiresses  for  the  Lampadius  of  the  Brescia 
Ivory  to  marry.  That  he  did  many  one  can  hardly  be  in  doubt:  for  in  the  next  generation 
we  encounter  a  city  prefect  with  the  ñames  Rufius  Caecina  Félix  Lampadius.  This  man 
was  one  of  three  successive  prefeets  of  Rome  who  carried  out  repairs  to  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  during  the  joint  reign  of  Theodosius  II  and  Valentinian  III,  that  is,  bet- 
ween  425  and  4S0.  Rufius  Lampadius  was  probably  the  last  of  the  three.  Lampadius ’s 
repairs,  which  were  evidently  extensivo,  perhaps  belong  aiter  the  earthquake  of 443- 168 

The  panel  itself  offers  a  clue  as  to  its  date.  The  consul’s  sceptre  is  surmounted  by 
two  imperial  busts,  symbols  of  the  authority  delegated  to  liim  as  a  Román  magis  trate. 
Though  tiie  top  of  the  bust  on  the  left  is  broken  off,  enough  remains  to  establish  that 
itwas  larger  than  the  one  on  the  right.  The  shoulders  rise  to  a  greater  height  quite 
clearly,  and  overlap  the  smaller  bust  (it  was  no  doubt  because  its  head  was  taller  and 
carved  in  higher  relief  that  it  broke  off).  Imperial  busts  of  differing  sizes  are  a  common 
phenomenon  whose  meaningis  unmistakable:  at  the  time  of  the  scene  depicted,  there 
was  a  píurality  of  emperors,  one  of  whom  was  a  “minor.” 

The  actual  age  of  an  emperor  was  of  no  constitutional  significan  ce:  there  was  no 
recognized  period  of  legal  minority.  Valentinian  11  was  proclaimed  Augustus  at  the 
age  of  four,  Theodosius  II  before  his  first  birthday.  Valentinian  did  not  exercise 
authority  until  the  death  of  Gradan  in  383  (when  he  was  twelve),  but  the  seven-year- 
old  Theodosius  II  became  solé  eastern  Augustus  on  the  death  of  Arcadius  in  408. 
Nonetheless,  if  one  of  a  píurality  of  Augusta  was  less  than  about  fifteen  years  oíd,  he 
was  shown  smaller  than  his  colleagues  when  they  were  shown  together  (whether 
standing,  seated,  or  in  bust)  on  the  coinage,  medallions,  weight-standards,  or  dip¬ 
tychs  commemorating  the  conferment  of  public  offices.169  There  was  no  agreed  age 


160.  Ausonius,  Ep.  24. 1-6;  Mratschek  2002, 52-53. 

161.  Symm.  Ep.  vi.  40,  with  Marcone  1983,  117.  Even  proeonsuls  continued  to  be  represented  in  con¬ 
sular  dress  and  insignia,  just  as  if  (as  in  earlier  days)  they  had  previously  held  the  consulship 
(Foss  1983, 106). 

162.  This  unlortunately  very  damaged  diptych  was  mcntioned  in  possmg  by  De  Rossi  1877,  706,  bul 
apparently  then  mislaid  until  rediscovered  in  1984  by  Marina  Mattei  in  response  to  my  enquiries. 

163.  C.ad.  Iheod.  xv.  9. 1.  Art  historiaos  have  usually  assumed  that  this  law  applied  to  the  West  as  weil,but 
see  Cameron  1982, 126-29. 

164.  Delbrueck  1929,  ósA,  must  also  be  a  leaf  from  a  pnvate  presentation  diptychj  Camerún  1986, 55  n.  4*3- 

165.  Chastagnol  1958,236. 


idé.  PIRE  ii.  654-56.  An  unfortunately  undatable  letter  of  Symmachus  (Ep.  ix.  34)  refers  to  the  death  of  a 
senator  called  Lampadius  who  left  sons  behind  him, 

167.  The  Rufii  Festi  ofVolsinii  were  a  solid  but  not  especially  prominent  family  until  the  mid-fifth  century 
(Matthews  1967, 484-509)1*  PLRE  i,  stemma  13,  p.  1138. 

1Ú8.  Chastagnol  196Ó,  ó- 19;  PLRE  ii.  6sSí  Orlandí  2004,  492-93- 

169.  Betwecn  the  death  of  Constantine  (337)  and  the  elevation  of  Gratian  in  367  there  were  no  boy 
emperors,  and  tableaux  of  co-emperors  always  show  them  equa!  in  height.  Between  367  and  474 
l  have  found  twenty-two  examples  on  eoins,  diptychs,  and  weight-standards;  for  a  shorter  list, 
Cameron  1986,58-59. 
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of  “majority.”  Western  artísts  showed  Theodosius  II  smalíer  at  thirteen  and  Hon 
orius  smalíer  at  twelve,  but  Valentinian  III  equal  at  nine;  eastern  artísts  showed 
Valentinian  sraaller  at  fifteen.  No  emperor  over  the  age  of  fifteen  is  shown  smalíer 
in  either  East  or  West. 

The  LAMPADIORVM  busts  are  both  shown  draped  with  the  traben,  the  consular 
robe  (schematically  represented  like  a  broad  modern  scarf  Crossing  itself  beneath  the 
chin).1’0  So  the  diptych  dates  from  a  year  with  two  imperial  consuls  (396,  402,,  407 
409,  411, 415),  one  of  them  younger  than  about  fifteen.  In  January  396  Honorius  was 
ten,  in  40a,  eighteen;  in  January  407,  409,  411,  and  415  Theodosius  was  six,  eight, 
eleven,  and  fourteen,  respectively.  We  find  the  same  motif  on  two  other  diptychs.  First 
the  Stílicho  diptych  (63  V),  with  unequal  imperial  l rabea  -draped  busts  on  Stilichos 
sliield.171  Stilícho’s  son  Eucherius  is  shown  so  smali  that  the  artist  must  have  had  the 
seven-year-old  of  396  in  mind  rather  than  the  thirteen-year-old  of  402.  The  other  dip- 
tych  (ózV)  commemorates  Rulius  Probianus  as  vicarias  Vrbis  Romac  (figure  14).  ln 
the  top  left-hand  comer  of  each  leaf,  ensconced  on  a  special  stand,  are  paks  of  imperial 
busts,  one  larger  than  the  other,  both  clean-shaven,  both  shown  with  the  traben.  Since 
Honorius  is  shown  with  a  beard  on  the  consular  diptych  of  Probus  in  406,  that  would 
exelude  not  only  407,  but  all  occasions  when  Honorius  was  shown  larger  than  the 
infant  Theodosius  11.  That  leaves  only  396.171 

Since  the  head  of  the  larger  bust  on  LAMPADIORVM  is  broken  oft)  we  are  pro 
vented  from  seeing whether  it  represented  the  bearded  Honorius  (408  or  later)  or  his 
beardless  brother  Arcadius  (396).  A  man  with  the  right  connections  might  expect  to 
reach  the  city  prefecture  in  his  forties.  Praetextatus  (367-68)  was  for  ty- three, 
Symmachus  (384)  forty-five.  So  a  Rufius  Lampadius  who  was  city  prefect  ca.  443  is 
likely  to  have  been  bom  in  the  neighborhood  of  400,  which  would  place  his  parents' 
wedding  a  year  or  two  before  400.  If  so,  Rufius  Lampadius  city  prefect  ca.  445  might 
easily  be  thegrandson  ofPostumius  Lampadius  prefect  403/8.  A  man  at  the  height  of 
his  career  might  well  have  had  a  son  in  his  twenties  just  entering public  life  and  looking 
around  for  a  suitable  wife.  So  while  we  cannot  exdude  407, 409, 411,  or  415  (Honorius 
larger),  396  (Honorius  smalíer)  would  fit  these  data  very  nicely.  The  games  at  which 
the  sufiect  cónsul  presided  were  those  of  the  Natalis  Vrbis.  In  all  probability,  then,  the 
scene  depicted  on  the  Lampadiorum  diptych  can  be  dated  as  exactly  as  any  regular 
consular  diptych,  to  21  April  396. 

Though  the  two  flanking  figures  on  [LJAMPADIQRVM  both  hold  the  mappa  in 
exactly  the  same  pose  as  the  central  figure,  and  the  figure  on  the  right  is  shown  as  an 
older  man,  the  fact  that  they  are  shown  barely  half  his  size  makes  clear  that  he  is  the 


170.  Defbrueek  1929, 51-58;  Grierson  and  Mays  1992, 75. 

171.  Kiilerich  and  Torp  1989  object  rhal  the  emperors’  dteas  cannot  certainly  be  identilied  as  the  ¡rabea, 
and  that  emperors  also  wore  it  on  other  occasions,  surely  mistaken  on  both  counts:  J.  P.  C.  Kent,  R3C 
•o(i994).  +8-49- 

172.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  fasti  of  the  vicariaie  of  Ruine  between  January  595  and  late  597.  He  could  be  the 
Probianus  to  whom  Symmachus  wrote  in  401  (Ep.  viii.  14}. 
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figure  14:  the  Probianus  Diptych 


prlndpal  honorand.  Who  are  these  flanking  figures?  If  the  interpretation  of  the  dip¬ 
tych  offered  here  is  corred,  the  older  man  might  be  Lampadius  s  father,  and  the  other 
the  father  of  his  bride  (no  doubt  somewhat  younger,  since  the  bride  might  be  much 
younger  than  the  groom).  The  motif  of  three  presidíng  magistrates  in  the  circus  or 
amphitheatre  loge  was  common.  So,  for  example,  an  ivory  panel  in  Liverpool  (59V) 
where  three  similar  figures  holding  a  mappa  are  shown  presiding  at  a  wild  beast  show. 
This  tíme  all  three  are  shown  the  same  size,  but  the  central  figure  is  clearly  much 
younger  than  the  older  figure  to  his  left.  Though  it  seems  natural  to  assume  that  the 
central  figure  is  the  presiding  magistrate,  it  is  the  figure  on  his  right  who  holds  the 
mappa;  the  older  man  on  the  left  gestures  toward  the  central  figure,  who  holds  a  silver 
bowl  in  his  right  hand  (figure  15).  We  also  have  three  difTerentfragmentary  copies  ofa 
day  píate  with  three  figures  in  an  amphitheatre  loge,  and  a  clay  copy  of  a  diptych  panel 
with,  again,  three  figures  in  a  loge;  in  both  cases  the  central  figure  is  shown  larger  than 
his  two  companions.l7J  That  the  flanking  figures  are  to  be  understood  as  kinsmen  is 
supported  by  the  liistory  of  the  motif  (medallions  with  frontal  represeniatíons  of 


173.  Illustrated  and  discussed  by  Salomonson  1973, 11-17. 
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FIGURE  15:  che  Liverpool  Venado  Panel 


Constantine  1  enthroned  flanked  by  his  two  older  sons  or  Constantine  II  flanked  by 
his  brother  emperors  Constantius  il  and  Constans).m  It  is  because  of  the  influence  of 
this  schema  Chat  the  miniature  of  Aeneas  presidíng  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises  in 
the  Vergilius  Romanus  (figure  5)  shows  him  with  a  compartían  on  eitherside  (nothing 
in  the  text  of Vergil  suggests  any  sudi  trio). 

At  the  turn  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  the  most  elabórate  games  were  provided 
by  praetors,  or  rather,  since  praetors  often  heid  office  in  their  teens,  by  their  fathers  in 
their  ñame.  A  famous  fragment  of  Olympiodorus  lists  the  three  most  extravagant 
cases'  he  knew,  ín  every  case  naming  the  praetor’s  father  (in  one  case  not  naming  the 
son  at  all).l7<‘  Tire  bulk  of  Symmachus  s  correspondence  for  three  fuUyears  is  devoted 
to  the  preparations  for  Memmius ’s  games.176  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  Symmachus  felt  that  his  own  íikeness  belonged  together  with  Memmius’s 
on  the  diptychs  wre  know  he  issued  to  commemorate  the  event.  I11  Memmius  s  case  we 


can  go  further.  As  we  have  already  seen,  in  401,  the  year  of  his  praetorian  games,  he 
married  the  granddaughter  of  the  eider  Flavian.  It  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  his 
praetorian  diptychs  showed  him,  like  Lampadius,  standing  in  the  circus  loge  with  his 
father  on  one  side  and  Flavian  on  the  other.  All  diptychs  that  show  three  magistrates 
(one  at  least  older  than  the  central  figure)  presiding  at  the  games  probably  conmem¬ 
órate  games  given  by  praetors  or  suffect  consuls. 

If  I  am  right,  then  the  Probianus,  Stilicho,  and  probably  LAMPADIO RVM  dip¬ 
tychs  all  date  to  396;  and  the  two  SYMMACHORVM  diptychs  commemorate 
Symmachus  s  death  in  402.  That  is  to  say,  the  so-called  "pagan”  ivories  are  later,  not 
earlier  than  the  "oficiar  diptychs.  The  interval  is  not  great,  but  is  enough  to  remove 
what  slight  basis  there  ever  was  for  Kitzingers  thesis  that  militant  paganism  was  the 

Hiere  is  no  cali  to  question  the  deeply  pagan  character  ofthe  SYMMACHORVM 
diptychs.  Yet  (if  I  am  right)  they  were  made  severa!  years  after  the  collapse  of  the 
so-called  “last  pagan  stand"  of  394 — after  the  deaths  of  both  Symmachus  and  Flavian. 
Symmachus  himselfhad  withdrawn  from  active  promotion  of  pagan  issues  forsome 
years  before  his  death,  and  theyounger  Flavian  cannot  have  been  willing  to  jeopardize 
his  hard-won  rehabilitation  after  a  period  of  public  disgrace.  SYMMACHORVM/ 
N1COMACHORVM  ¡s  often  proclaimed  an  artifact  of  pagan  "propaganda"  but  both 
panels  show  scenes  of  incense  burning,  not  sacrifice.  The  diptychs  may  weü  reflect 
the  religious  sympathies  of  Symmachus  and  Flavian,  but  the  patrón  who  actually 
commissioned  them  was  young  Memmius  Symmachus,  who  was  born  after  the  with- 
drawal  of  public  subsidies  for  the  cults  and  grew  to  manhood  in  a  world  where  public 
sacrifice  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  must  surely  be  seen  as  nostalgic  mementoes 
rather  than  religious  propaganda. 

NICOMACHORVM/SYMMACHORVM  has  been  generally  judged  the  purest 
example  of  the  classidzing  style  of  the  age.  According  to  Kiilerich,  the  "classicistic 
formal  language  [of  the  diptych]  was  a  delibérate  choice  of  style... in  part  to  be 
explained  by  the  conservative  and  pro-pagan  outlooks  of  the  Symmachi  and 
Nicomachi.”1"7  But  we  have  seen  again  and  again  that  there  is  no  straightforward  sense 
in  which  classicism  implies  paganism.  It  seems  to  me  most  unlikely  that  Symmachus 
(the  only  true  aristocrat  of  the  age  who  has  left  us  anything  to  judge  the  literary  tastes 
of  his  class  by)  had  any  clear  concept  of  what  we  would  cali  “classical”  even  in  his  own 
field  of  literature,  much  less  in  art.  He  admired  what  we  would  cali  the  classics,  but 
(like  the  grammarians  ofthe  age)  he  always  uses  vague  terms  like  veletes,  antiqui,  and 
maiores,  making  no  distinction  between  Ennius  and  Vergil.  The  vetem  were  aü  pagan, 
but  they  had  acquired  their  ciassic  status  long  before  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  It 
was  not  for  their  occasional  mentíon  of  pagan  gods  that  Symmachus  and  his  peers 
read  and  reread  what  his  friend  Naucellius  tellingly  called  "docta  scripta  virum 


174.  Brilliant  1963, 104-7,  tur  the  gestares  that  identify  tile  cenliul  figure  ¿s  the  most  ímportaiit. 

>75.  Olympiodorus  F  44  M  =  41. 1 B,  with  Camero»  1984, 193-96.  |  - 

176.  For  a  list  ofall  the  relevant  letters,  Seeek  1883,  Ixxi-lxxii.  ,77.  Elsneri998,  191  91;  Kiilcnch  199!,  117;  and  1993,  t44  49. 
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vetcrum"  (Ep.  Bob.  $.  4).  It  was  doctrina,  diction,  and  above  all  antiquity  that  drew 
the  m  to  these  texts. 

In  his  own  wntings  Symmachus  afiected  a  scattering  of  archaic  words,  and  when 
he  praises  the  letters  of  his  friends,  it  is  never  what  we  would  cali  style  that  he  singles 
out  for  comment,  but  archaic  diction,  verborum  vetustas  (Ch.  10.  4).  Yet  his  own  ora- 
torical  style  is  quintes  sen  tially  late  antique,  full  of  abstract  nouns  and  circumlocu- 
tions,  utterly  unlike  the  style  of  Cicero  to  which  he  so  often  appeals  as  the  ultímate 
yardstick.  He  contrasts  Naucellius  s  letters  '‘written  in  the  hand  of  Néstor"  with  his 
own,  written  “in  the  language  (língua  )  of  today”;  Naucellius's  represents  “a  model  of 
ancient  times”  (vetustas  ),  Symmachus  ‘‘modernity"  (innatas  ).l7t<  There  is  no  ¡indica- 
don  that  he  had  any  clear-cut  concept  either  oíwhat  we  would  cali  “classical’'  or  indeed 
of  “style”  as  distinct  from  diction. 

There  is  also  another  complicatíng  factor  in  Kitzinger’s  picture  of  pagan  aristocrats 
reviving  and  preserving  the  forms  of  classical  art.  For  if  N1COMACHORVM/ 
SYMMACHORVM  is  the  high- water  mark  ofa  revived  Classicisra,  the  Consecrado 
panel  is  perhaps  the  most  unclassical  ivory  of  the  age.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  total 
rejection  of  any  attempt  at  spatial  i  Ilusión.  Three  successive  scenes  are  sliown  simulta- 
neously  in  the  same  space.  The  canopy,  the  chariot  wheels,  and  the  elephants'  legs  are 
all  at  cross-purposes;  tire  simplified,  stocky  figures  stare  and  gesticulate  at  each  other 
in  rigíd  poses.  Kiilerich’s  book  deais  with  what  she  called  “fourth-century  classicisra” 
and  so  understandably  omits  the  Consecrado  panel.  But  if  its  monogram  is  cor- 
rectly  identííled,  it  was  cummissioned  by  the  same  family  as  SYMMACHORVM/ 
NICOMACHORVM,  and  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  tlieir  taste  ir»  art,  calling  into 
question  the  concept  of  a  delibérate,  polemical,  pagan  reviva!  of  classicizing  forms.  In 
art  as  in  literature,  style  varied  according  to  genre  and  purpose.  We  do  not  need  to 
believe  that  SYMMACHORVM/NICOMACHORVM  and  the  Consecrado  panel 
were  made  by  the  same  craftsman.  But  there  is  no  serious  reason  to  doubt  thatboth 
were  made  in  the  same  workshops,  workshops  that  catered  to  Christian  as  well  as 
pagan  patrons,  and  employed  whichever  style  was  either  requested  or  best  suited  to 
the  representation  requested. 

Weigand  remarked  that  there  was  an  “unbridgable  stylistic  gap,  indeed  a  world” 
between  the  Consecratio  and  SYMMACHORVM  ivories.,7v  Yet  the  fact  remaras  that 
we  find  the  same  family  simultaneously  patronizing  the  "classical''  and  the  ‘'modern.” 
What  then  are  the  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  straightforward  sense  in 
which  they  preferred  one  to  the  other,  or  that  they  thought  one  more  “pagan"  than 
the  other?  Kiilerichs  claim  that  classicizing  style  is  “best  suited  for  pagan  subject 
matter"  is  only  half  true.  Many  surviving  representations  of  culi  acts  of  the  State  reli¬ 
gión  do  happen  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  classicizing  style.  But  lilis  is  because  scenes  of 
sacrifico  tend  to  consist  of  groups  or  processions  of  figures  (priests,  uíficials,  the 

17 8.  Ep.  iii.  11. 1  z;  cf.  Ep.  i.  53.  z;  Ep.  ni.  11. 

179.  Waig.wd  1937, 135. 
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figure  16:  the  Leningrad  Lion  Hunt  Diptych 


emperor)  where  the  authoritative  models  (the  Ara  Pacis,  the  Column  ofTrajan)  are 
basically  classicizing.1*0  But  there  were  few  classicizing  representations  of  imperial 
apotheosis.1*1 

Ihe  Leningrad  Lion  hunt  diptych  (60V)  is  very  similar  in  style  and  composition 
to  the  Consecratio  panel.  Lions  and  hunters  are  disposed  paratactically  around  the 
rectangular  space  ofeach  panel,  each  on  theirown  ground  lines,  without  any  attempt 
to  create  an  illusion  of  depth  (figure  ió).  This  is  a  form  of  composition  best  known  to 
us  from  the  hunt  mosaics  oflate  Román  North  Africa,182  where  many  Román  aristo¬ 
crats  had  vast  estates.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  style  popular  among  rich  fourth-century 
pagans.  The  Leningrad  diptych  no  doubt  commemorated  some  young  aristocrats 
praetorian  games.  Given  its  similarity  of  style  and  technique  to  the  Consecratio  panel, 
conceivably  those  of  young  Memmius  Symmachus  in  401. 

As  it  happens,  the  only  type  of  art  on  which  Symmachus  expresses  an  opinión  is 
mosaics.  He  advises  his  son-in-law  that  a  swimming  pool  should  be  decora ted  with 


180.  Most  are  eollected  in  Ryberg  1955,'  see  Holseher  2004  for  the  thesis  that  content  dictates  style. 

181.  Vogel  1973, 44-SS;  Blsner  1998, 18-35. 

181.  Lavm  1963, 179-186;  Dunbabin  1978,  Ch.  4. 
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mosaics  rathcr  than  paintings,  and  he  admired  the  mosaics  of  same  unnamed  friend 
for  their  oríginaiity,  which  he  hoped  Co  be  able  to  copy  in  rooms  of  his  own.m  We  may 
in  fact  have  a  specimen.  The  recent  excavarions  in  the  area  on  the  Caelian  Hill  known 
to  liave  been  the  site  of  a  grand  mansión  belonging  to  the  Symmachi  have  turned  up  a 
stríking  piece  of  apus  seclile  floor  ¡n  colore d  marble.IÍM  Ihere  is  no  way  of  dating  this 
wark  to  the  Life  time  of  Symmachus  himself,  but  mosaics  that  were  “new  and  untried 
by  earlier  artists”  do  notsuggest  dassicizing  work  on  traditional  themes.lils 

In  conclusión,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  Christian  ivories  that,  according  to 
Kitzinger,  were  later  Christian  responses  to  this  pagan  ínitiative.  The  lotus  and  pal¬ 
me  tte  border  that  surrounds  the  door  of  Christ  s  tomb  on  the  Milán  Marys  panel 
(figure  17)  is  identical  to  the  border  of  SYMMACHORVM/NiCOMACHORVM 
and  Probianus.  It  is  details  like  this  that  are  workshop  trademarks,Uií’  and  the  final 
touch  is  added  by  the  Fauvel  panel,  whose  border  is  identical  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  Milán  Marys.  This  is  to  say,  the  inner  border  of  this  Christian  ivory  matches 
the  border  of  S YMMACHORVM  /  NICOMACHORVM  and  Probianus;  its  outer 
border  the  border  of  the  Fauvel  panel.  It  looks  as  if  ail  four  ivories  were  made  in  the 
same  workshop,  where  these  slightly  differing  borders  were  used  in  alternation. 

Hiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan  ivories  are  earlier.  We  know  from  the 
Esquilme  treasure  that  Christian  patrons  were  having  high-class  silverware  made  as 
early  as  the  360S-380S.  There  is  also  the  junius  Bassus  sarcophagus,  securely  dated  to 
within  a  matter  of  months  by  the  known  date  of  Bassus’s  death  (25  August  359).  The 
most  celebrated  calligrapher  of  the  age,  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus,  is  only  known  to 
have  worked  for  Christian  patrons:  Valen  ti  nus,  owner  of  the  so-called  Calendar  of 
354;  the  eider  Melania;  and  Pope  Damasus."17  His  activity  can  be  traced  from  the  350S 
to  the  370S.  We  know  that  luxury  calligrapbic  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  works  of  the 
fathers  existed  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

Kitzinger  finely  analyses  the  similarities  in  style  and  atmosphere  between 
NICOMACHORVM/SYMMACHORVM  and  the  Munich  ascensión  panel  (figure 
18).  I  would  draw  attention  to  a  perhaps  more  significant  parallel,  the  conspicuous 
tree  that  frames  the  scene,  in  this  case  not Júpiter ’s  oak  or  Apollo's  laurel,  but  an  olive 
with  perching  doves,  symbolizing  the  peace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  More  striking  still, 
however,  is  the  iconographic  parallel  with  the  Consecrado  panel.  Both  ivories  show 
ascents  to  heaven:  just  as  Christ  is  welcomed  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  “Symmachus"  is 
greeted  by  the  hands  of  his  ancestors.  lf  NICOMACHORVM/SYMMACHORVM 


183.  ikjwííii  ¡juippe  musivi  gemís  el  iutemptatum  superfaribus  repperisti,  Ep.  viii.  41.  i;  Ep.  vi.  49. 1. 

184.  See  Carígnanis  description  in  the  entrg  ‘La  doinus  dei  Syinmaehi,1'  in  Ensoli  and  La  Rocca 
1000, 150-51. 

185.  For  the  decline  of  mythologica!  themes  in  favor  of  hunting,  circos,  amphitheatre,  and  genre 
themes,  Dunbabin  1978,  Ch.  3-6. 

186.  Borders  and  ornamental  palterns  have  long  been  recognized  as  workshop  pointcrs,  Dunbabin  1978, ai. 

187.  Cameron  1991, 143. 


figure  17:  the  Milán  Marys 

and  the  Consecratio  panel  commemorate  a  death,  it  is  tempting  to  wonder  wh  ether 
the  Christian  panels  likewise  originally  formed  part  of  diptychs  issued  to  commem- 
orate  the  deaths  ofprominent  Christians. 

If  there  is  any  polemical  purpose  in  tlie  confrontation  of  these  two  concepticms  of 
apotheosis,  it  is  fascinating  to  observe  that  the  Christian  versions  are  more  success- 
fully  and  consistently  classicizing  in  style.  There  is  in  any  case  no  way  of  telling  which 
is  earlier.  That  is  to  say,  this  is  another  case  where  we  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that 
Christian  was  inspired  by  and  modeled  on  pagan.  After  all,  the  afterlife  was  far  more 
central  to  Christians  than  pagans. 

It  was  evidently  important  to  some  members  of  the  Christian  elite  that  Christianity 
should  be  made  to  look  as  classical  as  possible.  It  would  be  hard  to  parallel  such  wholly 
Hellenized  work  as  these  two  Christian  ivories:  classical  poses  and  draperies,  wingless 
angels;  no  supernatural  ascensión,  but  a  handsome,  beardless  young  Christ  striding 
gracefully  up  a  mountain  behind  an  “artfully  wrought  tempietto  in  some  sacred 
grave.”18*  And  why  not?  Purists  might  disparage  the  reading  and  Lmitation  of  classical 


188.  Kitzinger  1977. 39. 
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figureiS:  the  Munich  Ascensión  Panel 


poets,  bul  tlien  the  poets  had  been  pagans  and  often  mention  pagan  gods.  There  was 
no  such  overt  link  between  dassicizing  art  and  "pagan”  themes. 

It  was  not  che  Nicomachi  or  the  Symmachi  who  were  the  first  Román  patrons  of 
the  dassicizing  poet  Claudian,  but  the  Christian  Anicii.  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of 
understanding  the  dassicizing  taste  of  the  aristocracy  of  late  antique  Rome,  we  must 
iirst  give  up  the  idea  that  it  has  any  connection  with  their  religious  beliefs.  Ihere  is  no 
such  easy  key  to  the  problems  ofpatronage. 


20 

THE  HISTORIA  AUGUSTA 

i 

Ihe  so-caUed  Historia  Augusta  (hereafter  HA)  is  a  Corpus  of  imperial  biographies 
from  Hadrian  to  Carinus  (117-285)  that  purports  to  be  the  work  of  six  dillerent  writers, 
all  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  all  purportedly  writing  between  ca.  305  and  325.  It  had 
always  been  obvious  that  these  Lives  were  products  of  low  quality.  Not  oniy  are  they 
full  of  errors,  absurdities,  and  manifestly  forged  documents,  they  cite  as  authoritíes  no 
fewer  tlian  thirty-five  otherwise  unknown  and  for  the  most  part  surely  bogus  histo- 
rians  and  biographers.1 *  But  it  was  not  until  1889  that  Dessau  branded  the  entire  work 
a  forgery,  written  by  a  single  author  at  the  end  of  the  four  th  centuryd 

His  arguments  fell  into  four  main  categories.  (1)  The  numerous  dedications  and 
autobiographical  remarles  that  appear  to  date  the  various  Lives  so  securely  are  shot 
through  with  improbabilities,  inconsistencies,  and  outright  contradictions;  (2)  the 
many  similarities  of  style  and  diction  among  the  six  supposedly  diJferent  writers 
suggest  that  there  was  in  fact  only  one;  (3)  a  passage  in  the  Lifeo/Severus  derives  from 
the  Caesares  of  Aurelius  Víctor,  published  in  361; 3 4  and  (4)  a  number  of  the  personal 
ñames  in  fictitious  passages  are  first  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
While  willing  to  concede  that  the  author(s)  forged  documents  and  even  sources 
on  a  massive  scale,  for  a  long  time  conserva tive  critics  rejected  the  hypothesis  that  the 
HA  itself was  a  forgery,  postulating  instead  a  late  fourth-century  editor  who  revised  or 
edited  an  early  fourth-century  corpus.  Some  details  can  be  explalned  well  enough  this 
way  (tlie  Víctor  passage  and  even  the  late  ñames),  but  the  contradictions  between 
the  dedications  and  autobiographical  remarles  (clearly  and  persuasively  restated  by 
Barnes)''  resist  such  simple  measures.  For  all  their  contradictions,  tbese  passages  are 
internally  homogeneous,  and  why  would  a  late  fourth-century  editor  interpólate  what 
is  after  all  the  oniy  evidence  for  an  early  fourth-century  date?  If  he  did,  then  is  there 
any  real  difference  between  this  interpolator  and  Dessau's  forger? 


1.  Syme  1983,98-108. 

i,  Dessau  1889, 337-91.  This  remarkable  arricie  remains  the  best  introduction  to  the  problems  of  the  HA; 
little  or  nothing  written  since  has  added  anything  of  importance  to  the  sum  of  knowledge.  The  most 
usefut  single  resource  is  nowChastagnol  1994,  with  teit,  French  translation,  brief  notes,  long  general 
introduction,  and  sepárate  introductíons  to  each  Life. 

3.  Dessau  1889, 361-74;  Chastagnol  1994, 1^9—115;  for  Victor’s  date,  C.  E.  V.  Niron,  CP  86  (1991),  113-25- 

4.  Bames  1978, 13-16. 
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lt  is  the  cvidencc  for  single  authorship  (a  topic  little  discussed  in  recent  years)  that 
is  decisivo,  'rhe  most  comprehensiva  treatment  of  the  shared  themes,  altitudes,  and 
tricks  of  composition  remains  an  article  by  Peter  White.''  A  certain  number  can  be 
explainod  by  a  common  biographical  tradition  or  one  writer  imitating  another  But 
two  at  least  cannot:  all  six  cite  i’orged  documents,  and  (especially  revealing)  all  inelude 
lives  of  pretenders  and  co-emperors.  "Spartianus"  announces  a  policy  of  writing  sepá¬ 
rate  lives  of  co-emperors  (He!.  1. 1;  7.  s),  then  “Galiicanus”  extends  the  principie  to 
usurpers  (Avid.  3.  3);  all  the  rest  treat  both  without  further  comment.  “Lampridius’' 
considers  but  rejeets  the  possibility  of  combining  the  Life  of  Diadutnenus  with  that  of 
his  fatherMacrinus  (Diad.  6. 1),  a  policy  thatis  thenputinto  practico  by"CapitolinusM 
(Max  1. 1-  3}  and  followed  without  comment  by  “Pollio”  and  “Vopiscus,”  who  succes- 
sively  reduce  the  space  allotted  to  subsidiary  rulers.  That  is  to  say,  the  series  of 
secondary  lives  is  introduced  as  an  innovation,  extended,  modified,  and  gradualíy 
abandoned:  the  “stages  through  which  it  passes  are  fully  inlelligible  as  parts  ofasingle 
development,  but  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
several  Scriptores."'’ 

When  they  first  appeared,  Marriot  s  computer-based  studies  of  sentence  lengíh 
and  word  types  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  sen  teneos  were  acclaimed  as  conclusiva 
proof  of  single  authorship.  But  more  recent  work  has  called  into  question  both  his 
definition  of  a  sentence  and  his  conclusions.7  A  study  by  B.  Meissner,  based  on  varia- 
tions  in  the  frequeney  of  very  common  words  (et,  in,  cuín,  and  so  forth),  found  Pollio 
and  Vopiscus  humogeneous  enough  to  be  one  author,  but  the  rest  less  so."  Given  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  earlier  lives  are  largely  based  on  Marius  Maximus  and/or  {if 
he  existed)  Symes  Ignotus/  few  individual  pages  of  any  given  lile  ascribed  to 
Capitolinus,  Lampridius,  or  Spartianus  are  likely  to  contain  more  than  a  handful  of 
sentences  that  are  entirely  the  work  of  the  author  (better  compiler).  In  the  dreum- 
stances,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  quantitative  method  will  ever  yield  definitive  results,  and 
more  traditional  linguistic  approaches  may  be  more  revealing. 

Adams  has  traced  a  series  of  unobtrusive  mannerisms  running  through  the  work 
ofall  live  main  HA  authors.10Two  illustrations  mustsuífice.  First,  theirpreferencein 
forming  the  pluperfect  passive.  In  late  Latín  we  find  amatas fucrat  and fuisset  alongside 
amatus  erat  and  esset.  Each  of  the  five  prefers/ueraí  for  the  indicative  with  an  occasionai 
erat,  but  for  the  subjunctive  always  esset,  never fuisset.  Second,  certain  idiosyncrasies 
in  their  use  of  the  synonyms  intcrficio  and  occido.  For  example,  they  prefer  íntcrjicio  in 


>  White  1967,  ns  M. 

6.  White  1967, 123. 

7.  I.  Marriot, /RS  69  (1979),  65-77,  eriticised  hy  D.  S.insone, ¡RS 80  (1990),  174-77. 

8.  Meissner  1997, 175-215.  Other  lechnical  studiescast  moredoubt  011  the  single  authursliip  theory:  E.  K. 
Tse,  H.J.  Tweedie,  B.  D,  Frischer,  inL/feriiry  and  Lingüista  Civujiuhng  13  (1998),  148-491  and  J.  Rudman, 
ib.  151-57. 

9.  For  a  general  account  of  Latín  sources,  Barnes  1978,  Ch.  6  and  7,  with  Bornes  1993, 1-2.8. 

10.  Adams  1971;  1972;  1977;  iive  rather  than  six  since  “Vukadus  Galiicanus  v.c."  is  credited  with  only  one 
lite  oía  doren  pages — itselfa  puzzle. 
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the  passive  and  occido  in  relative  clauses;  they  write  quo  interfecto  and  co  occiso,  but 
never  quo  occiso  or  co  interfecto ;  and  when  posse  is  needed  with  a  verb  of  killing,  they 
almost  always  prefer  occido.  These  are  idiosyncratic  preferences,  not  paralleied  in  any 
of  Adams ’s  comparison  texts,  and  yet  too  unobtrusive  (and  trivial)  to  allow  the  expía- 
nation  that  one  author  was  imitating  another.  They  are  also  preferences  that  a  com¬ 
piler  might  unconsciously  substitute  when  in  other  respeets  ciosely  tollowing  an 
earlier  source. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  a  single  author  who  concealed  his  true  identity  behínd  six 
invented  pseudonyms,11  then  nothing  “they"  say  about  themselves  can  be  taken  at  face 
valué — not  least  the  dates  at  which  they  so  insistently  claim  to  have  written.12  On  the 
eontrary,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  infer  that  the  real,  single  author  wro te  at  a  differ- 
ent,  later  date. 

The  scholarship  of  the  past  half-century  has  attempted  to  go  beyond  Dessau  and 
determine  the  true  date  of  the  collection  and  (above  all)  its  purpose.  Most  of  this 
scholarship,  following  in  succession  the  Ieadership  of  Alfoldi,  Hartke,  Straub, 
Chastagnol,  and  Paschoud,  has  solved  both  problems  with  a  single  hypothesís:  the 
HAis  alleged  to  be  a  covertattack  on  Christíanity,  a  product  of  the  “pagan  reaction"  at 
Rome  in  or  soon  after  395.  This  hypothesis  (it  is  claimed)  also  explains  both  the 
senatorial  bias  and  the  pseudonyms.  The  author  was  a  pagan  senator,  or  perhaps  rather 
a  scholar  in  the  Service  of  Symmachus  and  the  Nicomachi;  and  he  hid  behind  the 
pseudonyms  because  (what  else?)  he  was  afraid  of  Christian  reprisals. 

'Ibis  is  the  reason  the  HA  finds  a  place  in  this  book,  It  has  come  to  be  treated  as  the 
high  point  of  the  “pagan  reaction,"  less  because  of  the  virulence  of  Its  (inevitably 
covert)  polemic  than  for  the  assumption  that  it  needed  to  be  concealed.13  Alfoldi  saw 
the  HA  as  a  bitter  attack  on  Cliristianity,  Straub  as  a  plea  for  toleration,  a  pagan 
response  to  Orosius  s  Historia  adversus  paganos.  The  sheer  ¡mprobability  of  both  these 
views  (which  are,  of  course,  mutually  contradictory  and  exclusive)  has  often  been 
noted,  as  has  the  lack  of  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  pagans  were  afraid  to  State 
their  views  openly.  lt  is  striking  that  Ronald  Syme,  a  much  more  sensitive  and  intelli- 
gent  reader  of  texts,  while  arguing  strongly  for  a  date  ca.  395,  nonetheless  entirely 
rejected  the  nation  of  pagan  propaganda. 

But  whatever  the  arguments  for  and  against,  the  entire  house  of  cards  tests  on  the 
date.  If  a  date  in  or  aíter  the  390S  could  be  firmly  established,  then  it  might  well  seem 
legitímate,  especially  in  a  pseudonymous  work,  to  look  for  allusions  to  the  threat  that 
hung  over  Román  paganism.  But  not  if  it  can  be  dated  (as  I  hope  to  show)  some 
twenty  years  earlier  (375/80),  before  Gratian’s  withdrawal  of  the  cult  subsidies  10382. 
We  have  already  seen  what  a  difference  it  makes  if  the  Carmen  contra  paganos  dates 
frorn  384  rather  than  395. 

11.  For  the  pseudo-biographkal  data,  Barnes  1971, 14-iSi  Moirúgiiano  1960, 136-37. 

11.  The  very  number  of  dating  references  is  suspicious,  In  Suetonius  (e.g.)  there  are  none. 

13.  Alfoldi  wrotc  of  its  ‘versteckte  christenfemdliche  Polemik"  in  BHAC 1963  (1964),  1. 
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Given  the  importarme  of  the  395  (or  later)  date  for  the  pagan  propaganda  school 
and  the  confidente  with  which  they  maintain  it,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  solid  evi- 
dence  they  have  managed  to  produce  in  well  over  a  century.  Dessau  himself  found 
nothing  that  pointed  later  than  the  3705.  Over  the  past  three  or  four  decades  couintless 
allegedly  anachronistic  allusions  to  persons,  events,  and  books  of  the  390S  have  been 
announced.  Johne  s  survey  of  1974  Usted  more  than  a  dozen  as  decisive.  Not  one  of 
them  passes  the  more  rigorous  standards  of  proof  requíred  in  other  fields  of  se  holar- 
ship.M  Certainlyno  “smoking  gun” 

A  couple  of  iUustrations.  In  his  Life  ofAurelian  “Vopiscus"  refers  to  the  “official 
carriage”  ( iudiciale  carpentum )  of  Tiberianus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  303/4.  According  to 
Chastagnol,  it  was  not  un  til  38a  that  the  prefect  acquired  an  official  carriage.11’  Even  on 
its  own  terms  the  argument  fails,  since  Chastagnol  misinterpreted  the  text  on  which 
he  relied.  Symmachus’s  claim  that  “people  look  for  the  dignified  restraint  of  a  prívate 
vehicle"  does  not  mean  that,  until  381,  city  prefeets  had  used  their  own  carriages.1"  I  he 
innovation  was  not  an  officíal  carriage,  but  a  more  órnate  and  ostentatious  official 
carriage.17  Symmachus's  repeated  emphasis  on  the  appearance  of  the  new  carriage 
makes  this  dear:  a  "foreign  and  pretentious  type  of  conveyance,"  an  “opulent  equi- 
page,”  decorated  with  chased  silver  panels,  compared  to  the  hybrisüc my thical chariot 
of  Salmoneus  of  filis.*8  Whether  or  not  oíficial  carriages  existed  as  early  as  303,  if  the 
governor  of  Pannonia  had  one  in  37», iy  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  prefeets  ofRome 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege  long  before  382. 20 

Or  to  take  an  oíd  favorite,  in  251  Decius  is  said  to  have  planned  to  revive  the  cen* 
sorship  and  confer  iton  the  futureemperorValerian.  Despite  theenthusiasticapproval 
of  the  senate,  Valerian  refused,  on  the  grounds  that  only  the  emperor  deserved  such 
powers.  This  is  alleged  to  postdate  397,  the  year  Symmachus  published  a  speech 
opposing  a  proposal  made  by  Honorius  a  year  or  two  earlier  to  restore  the  censorship, 


an  issue  supposedly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  pagan  senators.21  But  the  argument  is  fatally 
undermined  by  the  fact  that  the  senate  of  asi  is  represented  as  enthusiastically  sup- 
porting  a  proposal  that,  according  to  Symmachus,  the  senate  of  the  390S  decisively 
rejected.  In  the  HA  the  censorship  is  represented  as  obviously  desirable  in  itself  and  a 
great  honor  to  the  senator  selected.  In  real  life  things  were  not  so  simple.  The  censor 
would  have  real  and  substantial  powers  over  the  Uves  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow  sena¬ 
tors,  whence  Symmachus's  fear  that  its  revival  would  inspire  divisive  competition 
among  his  peers.12  Whether  or  not  Honorius  appointed  a  Christian,  Symmachus  had 
many  personal  enemies  (p.  11).  it  is  hard  tosee  any  contemporary  relevance  in  the  HA 
passage,  and  it  seems  to  me  far  likeUer  that  it  was  written  before  the  censorship  unex- 
pectedly  became  a  live  poli tical  issue  in  the  39 os. 23 

No  less  importan  t  than  specific  objectíons,  is  it  credible  that  a  person  who  took 
such  pains  to  pretend  that  he  was  writing  no  later  than  325  would  be  so  careless  as  to 
allude  to  an  innovation  of  382  or  an  event  of  397?  Anyone  pretending  to  write  fiity  or 
seventy-five  years  before  his  own  day  was  likely  to  sUp  up  occasionally:  two  fairlyclear 
examples  in  the  HA  are  regional  praetorian  prefeets  (no  earlier  than  the  340S)  and  the 
election  of  suffect  consuls  by  the  senate  (335/7). 24  To  give  a  modern  analogy,  if  in  the 
year  2000  I  forged  a  journal  purporting  to  have  been  written  in  J950, 1  might  have 
inadvertendy  antedated  the  arrival  of  televisión  or  filvis  Presley  by  a  few  years,  but 
I  would  not  have  been  so  careless  as  to  mention  the  Beatles  or  the  Internet.25 

Yet  many  scholars  seem  to  beüeve  that  the  author  of  the  HA  repeatedly  inentions 
the  equivalenfc  of  the  Internet.  For  example,  the  reference  at  Aur.  15.  4  to  the  ”  recent” 
consular  games  of  Furius  Placidus.  Chastagnol  (after  many  others)  insists  that  this 
must  be  Furius  Placidus  eos.  343 — as  if  the  forger  of  that  1950  journal  would  absent- 
mindedly  refer  to  1975 !2C  One  of  the  most  popular  current  approaches  is  the  “detec- 
tion"  of  allusions  to  works  not  published  until  the  390S.  Chastagnol  claims  to  have 
detected  twenty-five  allusions  to  Claudian,  the  latest  poems  “quoted”  dating  from 
only  a  few  months  before  his  date  for  the  completion  of  the  HA  (399)!  Even  more 


14.  Johne  1974,178-79.  Honoré  1987,  i56-76,simplypresupposes  ca.  395,  without  a  word  of  argument. 

15.  Chastagnol  1960, 205-5;  Jr>d  '994,  exvii. 

16.  ocuh  ejiiiieruttl  civitatis  pnvati  vehiculi  nobilem  modum  (Reí.  4.  a);  see  OLD  s.v.  modín  4-á  (a  due  mea- 
siire  that  ought  not  tu  be  exceeded,  linuted,  or  restrained).  Similarly,  the  rontext  of  carpenti  novitale 
subnwta  in  Reí.  20. 3  suggests  the  new  silver  panels  (so  Barrow)  rather  than  the  innovation  of  a  public 
carriage. 

17.  So  Moniigtiano  1964,  225-30;  and  Vera  1981,  55-56.  Chastagnol  1994,  exvn,  does  not  even 
mention  Momiglianos  analysis,  accepted  by  Vera.  His  claim  that  the  description  of  Tiberianus  as 
vir  inlmtris  is  another  anachronism  also  fails,  since  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  it  as  an  officíal  desíg- 
nation  of  rank, 

18.  peregrmi  ac  superbi  velo  culi  muí. ..dives  pompa. ..submovele  veluculum,  amo  cultas  mugnior  est;  idus 
maluiinus,  cuan  mus  antiquior  (Reí.  4  );  for  the  silver,  Reí.  10. 

19.  Airnn.  Marc.  29.  ó.  7  (iudiciale  carpentum  again);  Chastagnol  1960, 204 11. 6,  outrageously  suggests  that 
this  too  might  be  an  anachronism. 

20.  ‘I he  rescript  of  386  that  allows  a  wide  range  of  officials  to  use  their  official  carriages  (vehiculis  dígnitotis 
sime)  in  Constantinople  (Coti  Theoii.  14. 11. 1)  does  not  imply  (pace  Chastagnol)  that  the  carriage 
rather  than  die  practice  was  new. 


it.  Vctl.  5. 4-6. 9;  Hartke  1940,  85-103;  more  sensibly,  McGeachy  1942, 31-33;  most  recently,  Chastagnol 
1.995,  i39~5o  (droppmg  some  of  the  more  absurd  of  Hartke  s  argumenta,  but  no  more  persuasive 
overall). 

22.  nesub  specíoso  nomine fores inpotentiae  ambire  solitis panderentur  (Ep.  iv.  19.  2;  cf.  v.  9.  i);  Marcone  1987, 
70-7«. 

13.  Asforjohnes other arguments, even ifaccepted, the aUcged“disguisedpolemic’against Constantinople 
need  not  take  us  as  late  as  the  390S  (Cameron  2001, 45-52). 

24.  XXX  Tyr.  18. 5;  Tac.  ix.  6¡  on  the  establishment  of  regional  prefecturas,  see  Barnes  1987;  1992. 

25.  Much  has  been  made  of  tire  (obviously  forged)  dedication  to  Gordian  Hts  praetorian  prefect  and 
father-in-law,  Timisitheus:  Misitheo  aninenti  viro,  parenti  princípum,  praet<orio  praefeoto  ( Gord . 
17.  io),  claiming  that  it  must  postdate  Stilicho,  who  was  styled  partns  princípum  from  395  on  (most 
recendy  Kolb  1997).  But  what  would  be  the  point  of  such  an  allusion?  Even  after  395,  why  use  xhe 
plural  princípum  of  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  emperor  with  no  children!  A  glance  at  Hohl’s 
app.  crit.  will  show  that  the  text  of  these  lines  is  very  corrupt. 

26.  Presumably,  the  writer  is  just  pfayíng  games.  Of  course,  even  if  he  were  referring  to  the  year  0/ 
Furius  Placidus  eos.  343  as  recent,  that  would  lend  no  support  to  a  late  fourth-cemury  date.  Even 
more  absurdly,  B.  Pottier,  An.  TarcL  14  (lootí),  225-34,  deleets  references  to  Aurelian  eos.  400  in  the 
Vita  Aurehani! 
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incredibly,  he  finds  Jüty-nine  references  to  the  militaxy  treatise  of  Vegetius,  and  a 
number  to  letters  of  Jerome,27  in  both  cases  works  written  only  a  year  or  two  befbre 
399.  Many  scholars  also  now  believe  that  the  HA  knew  and  poked  fun  at  the  history  of 
Ammianus,  not  completed  until  ca.  390.  Others  (notably  Paschoud)  insist  that  one  of 
its  major  sources  was  the  Amales  of  Nicomachus  Flavian,  notpublished  until  390. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  one  indisputable  case  ofan  anachronistic  quiotatj0n 
Aurehus  Víctor.  Víctor  s  account  of  the  second  and  third  centurias  (in  any  case  thirty- 
five  years  oíd  in  395)  was  brief  and  derivative,  closely  based  on  the  now  lost  KG.  I  am 
sure  it  never  occuxred  to  the  HA  author  that  Victor's  account  of  Septimius  Severos 
might  be  idiosyncratic enough  to  give  him  away.  It  is most  unlikely  that  conternporary 
readers  spotted  the  traces  of  Víctor  or  the  anachronistic  regional  prefeets.  But  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  spot  echoes  ofsuch  idiosyncratic  writers  as  Ammianus,  Claudian, 
and  Jerome,  published  only  a  year  or  two  before! 

Can  our  forger  really  be  such  a  bungler?  There  is  a  disturbing  ambiguity,  not  to  say 
incoherence  in  much  of  this  anachronism  hunting.  While  some  are  allowed  to  be  )ust 
telltale  slips  (Víctor,  the  regional  prefectures),  others  (ailusions  to  Jerome,  the  censor 
shíp)  are  identiiied  as  delibérate,  polemical  clues,  in  tended  to  be  spotted  by  alert 
pagan  readers.  But  who  could  believe  the  unstated  corollary;  that  Christian  readers 
we  re  too  stupid  or  ignorant  to  notice  these  clues?  Many  Christians  of  the  390S 
(Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augus  tiñe,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Paulinus  of  Ñola,  Prudentius)  were 
at  least  as  well  read  as  pagans  like  Symmachus.  It  is  utterly  implausible  to  suppose  that 
only  the  intended  readership  would  see  through  the  impos  ture  and  pick  up  these 
supposedly  subversive  conternporary  ailusions.2*1  What  in  any  case  would  be  the  point 
of  pagan  propaganda  that  only  pagans  recognized?  On  the  appeal-for-toleration 
hypothesis  it  should  have  been  aimed  at  non-pagans. 

Over  and  above  such  improbabilíties,  the  sirnilarities  alleged  with  all  these  writers 
are  very  slight  and  general,  with  only  one  exception  never  involving  the  sort  of  cióse 
verbal  parallels  that  alone  can  establish  dependence  one  way  or  the  other  between 
rwo  texts.  Furthermore,  even  in  cases  where  there  are  unmistakable  verbal  parallels 
between  texts,  literary  scholars  often  ilisagree  about  which  wrote  first.  In  the  case  of 
the  HA  it  is  obviously  significant  that  virtually  all  these  alleged  parallels  have  been 
adduced  by  historiaos  committed  to  a  date  in  the  390S  or  later,  not  one  of  whom 
appears  to  have  even  considered  the  possibility  that  the  relationship  might  go  the 
other  way.  In  virtually  none  of  these  cases  has  any  qualified  philologist  attempted  to 
produce  a  serious  philological  argument. 

1  am  by  no  means  alone  in  my  scepticism.  One  critic  fully  persuaded  of  a  date  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  found  only  one  of  Chastagnols  twenty-íive  “reminis- 
cences"  of  Claudian  convincing.w  The  one  that  did  persuade  him  is  a  description  of 

17.  Chastagnol  1970, 444-63;  1974,59-80;  1970,  n-16, 71-77,  81-86;  1994,  xciii-xcvii. 

18.  Not  to  mentían  the  l'act  that  Christians  would  be  far  more  Ukeiy  to  pick  up  allusions  to  jerome  than 

pagans. 

19.  den  Hengst  1991, 168  69;  Chastagnol  1970, 444  63. 


theatrical  games  in  the  Life  of  Caras,  allegedly  based  on  the  games  descríbed  by 
Claudian  in  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  ofMallius  Theodorus  in  399.  But  one  set 
of  games  is  much  like  another,  and  what  he  considered  the  decisive  detail  is  nothing 
of  the  sort:  Claudian  describes  make-believe  ílreballs  rolling  across  the  stage,  while 
Carus's  games  end  in  an  accidental  fire  that  destroys  the  stage.  In  my  judgement  not 
one  of  the  parallels  so  far  alleged  comes  even  cióse  to  establishing  the  dependence  of 
the  HA  on  any  writer  later  than  Aurelius  Víctor. 

No  one  wrote  more  entertainingly  and  instructively  on  the  HA  between  the  late 
ipáos  and  the  early  1980S  than  Ronald  Syme.  But  while  repeatedly  asserting  his  belief 
jü  a  date  ca.  395,  he  was  curiously  unconcerned  to  prove  it.  A  chapter  in  his  first  HA 
book  lists  one  standard  argument  after  another,  only  (quite  rightly)  to  set  them  all 
aside  as  inconclusíve,30  in  the  last  analysis  resting  his  case  on  the  claim  that  a  handful 
of  passages  show  knowledge  of  Ammianus.  Even  then  Syme  himself  conceded  that 
not  one  of  the  ten  parallels  he  adduced  was  individually  decisive,  but  felt  that  the 
cumula tive  eifect  was.-'1  1  would  allow  perhaps  two  or  three  if  there  were  secure 
independent  evidence  that  the  HA  postdated  Ammianus.  But  two  or  three  possibles 
are  not  enough  to  prove  dependence.  Disregarding  his  own  warning  to  beware  of  “the 
merely  plausible,"  Syme  was  in  fact  seduced  by  just  this. 

In  the  case  of  Ammianus  there  is  a  further  objection  over  and  above  the  weakness 
of  the  parallels  adduced.  His  history  began  in  a.d.  96,  and  the  surviving  books  take  up 
the  story  in  353  with  Bk  xiv.  We  do  not  know  how  the  events  of  these  150  years  were 
distributed  between  the  missing  books,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  many  back-references 
in  the  surviving  books  that  he  was  well  informed  about  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies.  Indeed,  some  of  the  cross-references  imply  a  more  detailed  account  than  could 
be  plausibly  contained  in  just  thirteen  books.  For  example,  he  refers  to  extensive 
digressions  (¡ale  digessimus)  on  Egypt  under  both  Hadrian  and  Severus,  and  to  “sev- 
eral"  ( aliquoties )  digressions  on  the  Saracens  under  Marcus  and  "later."  Under 
Commodus  he  refers  to  a  digression  on  the  arrival  of  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  in 
Rome  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  presuraably  under  the  influence  of  Herodian, 
who  has  a  similar  digression  in  his  account  of  Commodus  (an  entire  book  of  fifty 
modern  pages).'2  To  create  space  for  the  detailed  narrative  these  back-references 
imply,  I  myself  am  still  attracted  by  H.  Michael's  thesis  that  (like  Tacitus)  Ammianus 
wrote  two  sepárate  histories,  one  from  Nerva  to  Constantine,  the  other  from 
Constantine  to  the  death  of  Valens.  The  surviving  books  would  then  be  the  second 
half  of  the  second  work.  Recognizing  the  problem  but  unwilling  to  postúlate  an  en  tire 
second  history,  Barnes  has  suggested  another  solutíon,  emending  the  number  of 
the  first  surviving  book  from  xfiii  to  xviiii,  thus  giving  seventeen  lost  books."  An  even 


30.  Note  too  hisseeptieal  revíewofjohne  1976  in  Syme  1983, 109-30. 

31.  Those  who  attended  the  Oxford  seminare  of  Eduard  Fraenkel  wil)  reeall  his  niantra:  *ten  bad  argu- 
ments  do  not  raake  one  good  argument" 

31.  xxii.  15. 1;  xiv.  4. 1;  xxii.  9. 5-6  ~  Herodian  i.  11, 

33.  Carnes  1998, 26-31. 
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simpler  corrección  would  be  xxiv  for  xiv,  giving  twenty-three  lost  books.  Whichever 
solution  we  pick,  chere  can  be  little  doubt  Chat  Ammianus  must  have  provideda  more 
accurate  andsoberaccounC  ofthesecond  and  third  centuries  than  the  HA.  Avaiuable 
study  by  Gilliam  listed  more  than  twenty  passages  of  Ammianus  ailuding  to  materia] 
missing  from  the  HA,  concluding  that  it  is  "highly  doubtful  Chat  the  biographer  knew 
or  made  use  of  Ammianus  s  account  of  the  period  from  Hadrian  to  Carinus."M  More 
generally,  the  obvious  explanaüon  for  the  increasingly  tictionalized  content  of  the 
iater  lives  of  the  IJA  is  that  che  writer  was  running  out  of  sources.  It  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  indulged  in  so  much  sheer  invention  if  he  had  written  with  Ammianu$s 
detailed  factual  narrative  available  to  him  or  (more  important)  liis  readers.  In  the 
event  the  question  simply  does  not  arise,  whetheríor  Ammianus,  Claudian,  VegetiuSj 
Jerome,  or  Nicomachus  Flavianus.  For  we  shall  see  that  the  HA  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  published  befare  any  of  them  put  pen  to  papen” 

Some  of  the  favorite  arguments  for  395  or  later  in  fact  fit  the  late  370S  just  as  well. 
Ihree  of  the  more  conspicuous  recurring  mocifs  in  che  HA  are  hostílity  to  eunuchs, 
child  emperors,  and  the  princeps  clausus  (the  emperor  who  never  leaves  bis  palace).54 
Johne  linked  the  HA's  tirades  against  eunuchs  to  Claudian's  attack  011  the  eunuch 
Eutropius  in  399.  But  hostility  to  the  inlluence  of  eunuchs  at  court  goes  back  to  at  least 
the  350S.  Baynes  claimed  it  as  an  argument  for  dating  the  HA  to  the  reign  of  Julián, 
Stern  to  the  reign  of  Constantius  II.'7 

The  key  passage  on  child  emperors  is  a  speech  by  a  (fictitious)  senator  called 
Maecius  Falconius  Nicomachus  on  the  prodamation  of  the  elderly  emperor  Tacitus. 
According  to  a  characteristic  judgement  of  Tim  Barnes, 

it  has  long  been  olear  to  all  competent  judges  Chat  an  author  who  knows  of  and 
laments  the  política!  perils  of  boy  emperors  (Tac,  6.  5,  dii  avertant  principes 
pueros...)  and  observes  that  an  imperator  qui  domi  clausus  est  vera  non  novit 
( Aur .  43.  4)  can  hardly  have  been  writing  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  (íyjanuary  39$),  which  left  his  young  and  ineftectual  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius  as  nominal  rulers  of  East  and  West  respectively.'8 

But  a  date  two  decades  earlier  fits  the  facts  just  as  well — in  fact,  better.  A  plurality  of 
child  emperors  undoubtedly  posed  dangers  (powcr  in  the  hands  of  unworthy  favorites, 
rivalry  between  courts,  risk  of  usurpations,  etc.).  Yet  it  is  none  ofthese  real  dangers  that 
"Nicomachus"  foresees.  He  goes  on  to  assert  that  child  emperors  turn  out  monsters, 
instancing  Ñero,  Elagabalus,  and  Commodus,  and  doses  with  the  hope  that,  instead  of 

34.  Gilliam  1171, 115-47  al  146. 

35.  Vegetius  s  date  is  uncertain,  but  in  any  case  later  ihan  the  death  of  Gratian  (1. 20  J. 

36.  First  identified  by  Stroheker  1970, 173-83;  Chascagnol,  BHAC 1982/83  (*98s),  149-61. 

37.  Hopkins  1978, 171-yó;  Baynes  1926, 123-24. 138-39;  Stern  1953, 78-80;  Cameron  1965, 155-58,  review- 
ing  Strauh  Court  eunuchs  are  írequently  menlioned  in  Lactantiuss  De  mortibus  persecutorunu 

38.  Barnes  1999, 39. 
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making  young  children  his  own  heirs,  Tacitus  will  select  the  best  man,  like  Nerva, 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  More  than  a  dozen  other  passages  likewise  linkcondemnation  of 
child  emperors  to  praise  of  adoption,  espedally  in  the  case  of  emperors  with  unworthy 
sons,  instancing  Marcus,  Severus,  and  Carus.19  Yet  the  problem  with  Honorius  was 
scarcely  that  he  might  turn  out  a  monster.  No  one  writing  after  the  failure  of  the 
tetrarchy  was  likely  to  believe  in  or  even  wish  for  adoption  rather  than  hereditary 
descent.  Indeed,  the  improbable  insistence  on  the  virtues  of  adoption  might  more 
plausibly  be  interpreted  as  part  of  the  pretence  to  be  writing  under  the  tetrarchy90 

In  complete  contradiction  to  the  emphasis  on  adoption,  we  also  find  frequent  glo- 
rification  of  the  dynasty  of  Constan  tiñe,  mainly  through  its  claim  to  des  cent  from 
Claudius  li,  a  fictitious  claim  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  does  in  fact  go  back  to  the  age  of 
Constantine.91  Which  are  the  author’s  “real”  views?  The  395  school  are  in  no  doubt; 
condemnation  of  child  emperors.  Why  then  devote  so  much  space  and  emphasis  to 
descent  from  Claudius  and  adoption?  Are  they  just  red  herrings,  intended  to  divert 
attention  from  his  true  date  and  purpose?  But  if  he  is  trying  to  put  across  a  genuine, 
deeply  felt  political  message,  why  make  itso  diíhcult  for  his  readers? 

There  are  two  further  objectíons.  First,  while  anxiety  about  child  emperors  cer- 
tainly  points  later  than  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
are  not  in  fact  the  inevitable  objects  of  such  anxiety.  It  is  only  in  retrospect  that  their 
joint  accession  in  39542stands  out  as  a  turning  pointin  Román  history,  and  less  because 
of  their  minority  (Arcadius  was  eighteen  in  395)  than  the  fatal  combination  of  personal 
inelfectiveness  and  feuding  ministers  during  a  period  of  crisis.  Westerners  surely 
found  the  proclamaron  of  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II  no  less  alarming.  Unlike  the  co- 
emperors  of  Constantine  and  Constantius  II,  both  had  been  elevated  directly  to  the 
rankofAugustus  as  children:  Gratian  in  367  at  the  age  ofeight,  Valentinian  II  in37sat 
the  age  of  foux. 

Kolb  insisted  that  the  child  emperor  motif  was  “unthinkable"  before  39S,  explidtly 
rejectíng  the  elevation  of  Valentinian  II,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  adult  co-emperors, 
first  Valens  and  Gratian,  then  Gratian  and  Theodosius.93  Not  so.  On  his  father’s  death 
in  375  Gratian  became  solé  western  Augustus  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  on  Valens’s  death 
in  378,  solé  ruling  Augustus  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  only  one  year  older  than  Arcadius  at 
the  death  of  Theodosius.  Even  after  the  prodamation  of  Iheodosius  in  379,  the  West 
remained  in  the  hands  oían  inexperienced  nineteen-year-old  with  a  seven-year-old  col- 
league.  According  to  Zosimus,  both  were  dependent  on  (unnamed)  counsellors,  “since 
the  emperors  themselves  had  no  authority  because  of  their  age.”  Later  on  he  daims  that 
"because  of  their  youth  the  emperors  of  the  West  were  dependent  on  the  slanders  of 

39.  Avid.  1. 8;  Marc.  18. 4;  27. 11-12;  18. 10;  Nig.  4. 7;  Clod.  3. 4;  Carne.  11. 3  (cf.  More,  s-  1;  1 6. 6;  Pert.  6.  9); 

Car.  17. 6;  3. 8;  Prab.  24. 4;  cf.  Prob.  10. 8;  11. 3;  14. 1;  Claud.  12. 3;  Baynes, /RS  43  (19S3),  *37-38- 

40.  For  the  tetrarchy  as  “Adaptivkaisertuni,"  Kolb  1987. 143,  i57. 

41.  On  which,  Syme  1983, 66-79. 

41.  Using  the  term  “accession"  loosely  to  indícate  their  joint  assumption  of  independerá  power  on 

Theodosius  s  death;  Arcadius  had  been  Augustus  since  383,  Honorius  since  393. 

43.  Kolb  1997, 157. 
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eunuch  chamberlains,"  making  no  distinction  between  Gratian  and  Valentinian,4*  In  a 
panegyric  on  Gratian  delivered  shortly  after  hís  elevation  at  court  in  367/8,  Syminachus 
repeatedly  emphasises  his  extreme  youth/’  at  one  point  stating  that  Gratian  was  "the 
one  whom  we  thought  had  been  chosen  almost  inopportunely'’  (quempaene  inlempcs- 
tive  putabamus  ckctum).  He  goes  on  to  cite  examples  of  great  kings  who  received  their 
thrones  young  (Alexander,  Antiochus  III,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes),  but  (as  Sogno  notes) 
that  intempestive  is  a  damaging  admission,  implying  that  Gratian's  youth  was  a  source  of 
criticism  in  Román  circies,  even  if  (as  Symmachus  predictably  argües)  he  soon  won 
everyone  over.'1'’  As  late  as  376,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Rome,  'Ihemistius  repeatedly 
addressed  Gratian  as  “child”  or  "boy”  (nal),  once  (surprisingly)  “beautiful  boy”  (fij  jta¡ 
KaXé).47John  Chrysostom,  wriring  in  380,  still  characterises  Gratian  as  “very  young  and 
inexperienced,”  evidently  a  continuing  popular  perceptíon.'’''4  Valentinian  was  a  purely 
titular  Augustus  till  Gratian's  death  in  383,  when  at  the  age  of  tweive  he  acquired  a  court 
of  his  own  at  Milán,  where  he  was  to  remain  the  puppet  of  his  mother,  ministets,  and 
eunuchs,  the  elassie  child  emperor/9 

Second,  why  should  pagans  feel  more  apprehensive  about  child  emperors  than 
Christians?40  It  is  remarkable  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  context  to  a 
striking  passage  in  Ambroses  Hexaetneron  of  386/8  that  links  child  emperors  and 
eunuchs.  It  is  an  elabórate  comparison  between  the  society  of  bees  and  humans,  airee 
translation  of  a  similar  comparison  in  the  slightly  earlier  Hexaetneron  of  St.  BasiL51 
Like  Basil,  Ambrose  argües  that  the  "king”  bee  is  not  chosen  by  lot  or  popular  vote  or 
inheritance,  expanding  on  Basil  in  his  treatment  of  the  idea  of  inheritance  by  evoklng 
the  luxury  and  flattery  that  corrupts  the  sons  of  kings,  going  on  to  specify  the  iníluence 
of  eunuchs.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  source  of  these  additions:  Ambrose’s 
own  experience  of  the  power  of  eunuchs  at  the  courts  of  first  Gratian  and  then 
Valentinian  II.  Paulinus  embellishes  a  story  about  Ambrose ’s  dealings  with  two  arrO- 
gant  eunuch  chamberlains  of  Gratian  that  can  be  dated  to  381.52  And  in  386  Valentinians 
chamberhin  CaUigonus  threatened  to  have  Ambrose  beheadedA 


44.  Zos.  1  v.  ¡9.  x  (aí'Toi  yñp  oí  [Wtitóc  oúk  r|cmv  KÚpioi  Siá  ¿jAi  taav) ;  iv.  u.  4  (éxSóvrwv  ¿autoiis  ££voúj(MV 

tul  rui  KOiTótvi  Tcrayy  ¿vwv  8ia(5bXaíc;), 

45.  ni  gremio  reí  pubhcae  nutrían  adolesce . ..adalescenlem.. .puer ...überis  iwstris  atqutmií . . . puerí . ..regni 
impubtrcm  candida  tum...  ante  robur  aetatis...  talentudo  prunas  va,  all  in  the  rirst  six  paragraphs  of 
Or.  iii. 

46.  Or.  iit.  ly  Sogno  nooé,  18;  see  nowCalIu  1009, 60-63. 

47.  Them.  Or.  xiii.  16 (three  times)  and  1713  (Gratian  himself  was  not  present  at  the  time). 

48.  Siá  tó  (TyóSpa  2ti  véov  rtvm  kuI  tatpov,  fl.  Grillet  and  G.  H.  Ettlinger,  Jean  Ckrysostoine,  A  une  jeuitt 
veuve.  ..(París  1968),  5  4,  p.  138  (unnamed,  but  Gratian  is  dearly  meani:  see  the  notes  ad  loe.;  for  the 
date,  ib.  u). 

49.  McLynn  1994, 171;  PCBE 11. 1. 1109  (Justina  1). 

50.  Despite  us  title,  Molé  Venturas  Prmcipi  Fanaulli  (1991)  is  lirmted  to  Ruiuius  and  the  Chronica  Galiicü 
of4sa,  and  contributes  notliing  to  HA  sludies. 

St.  Basil,  Hcx.  vii»,  4;  Ambrose,  Hex.  v.  68, •  see  Ruggini  1963,  67-79;  for  the  date  of  the  work,  Madec 
1974, 71- 

¡i.  Paulin.  V.  Ambros.  18,  with  Palanque  1933, 307-,  McLynn  1994, 149, 

>3.  PLRE 1. 173;  PCBE  ii.  380.  Paulinus  ( V.  Ambros.  18)  menüons  a  run-in  with  two  of  Gratian’s  eunuchs. 


If  the  tirades  against  child  emperors  are  indeed  to  be  taken  seriously,  they  make 
perfect  sense  at  the  court  ofValentinian  II  in  the  380S.  The  princeps  dausus  motif  also 
happens  to  be  first  applied  to  Valentinian  II,  in  the  history  ofSulpicius  Alexander,  who 
wrotein  Gaul  perhaps  around  40  o. w  Interestingly  enough,  the  otherwisebafllinggio- 
rification  of  the  dynasty  of  Constantíne/5  seemingly  pointless  after  the  death  of 
Julián,56  can  also  be  made  to  fit  the  early  380S — but  no  later.  In  374  Gratian  married 
Constantia,  the  posthumous  daughter  of  Constantius  II  and  so  granddaughter  of 
Constan  tiñe.57  Obviously,  he  must  have  been  hoping  to  have  a  son  who  would  carry 
the  blood  of  Constantíne  in  his  veins.  In  the  event  she  died  ¡n  381/3,  but  it  is  a  measure 
of  her  importante  that  her  body  was  carried  to  Constantínople  and  interreil  in  the 
newly  completed  Church  ofthe  Holy  Apostles,  only  the  second  imperialperson  (after 
Valentinian  1)  to  be  buried  there.5* 

3 

In  1910  Hohl  sought  evidence  of  a  Theodosian  date  for  the  HA  in  its  literary  inter- 
ests.  The  HA  (he  argued)  had  a  “not  contemptible”  knowledge  of  classical  authors, 
and  there  was  a  revival  of  classical  authors  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuryA  More 
recently,  Syme  too  has  eloquentlyevoked  the  milieu  and  reading  public  prcsupposed 
by  the  HA:  “Where  is  it  to  be  discovered  save  in  the  renascence  of  letters  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century?”50  But  as  we  have  seen  in  earlier  chapters,  the  so-called 
"renascence  of  letters"  was  no  sudden  phenomenon  of  the  3905,  ñor  did  it  begin  in 
Rome.  Ammianus  and  Claudian  may  represent  its  high  point,  but  the  rediscovery  of 
early  imperial  literature  had  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  half-century  by  then.  Most  of 
the  authors  Hohl  listed  were  as  widely  read  in  the  age  of  the  tetrarchs  and  Constantíne 
as  the  Theodosian  age. 

Syme's  work  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
literary  techniques  of  the  HA,  but  his  famous  characterization  of  the  author  as  a 
"rogue  grammaticus,”  while  neatly  catching  an  important  aspect  of  his  personality, 
has  encouraged  the  false  notion  (which  Syme  himself  did  not  share)  that  he  was  a 
learned  man  of  wide  culture,  more  speciíically  a  worthy  member  of  that  notorious 
non-entity,  the  "circle  of  the  Symmachi  and  Nlcomachi."61  The  truth  is  that  the  lid  is 

54.  el  ¡tuso  apud  Viemtam  palatii  aedibus  principe  Vahiitiniano,  quoted  by  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  ii.  9;  Pí.fiE 
ü.  s9-óo;  M.  Oldoni,  Gregorio  di  Tours:  La  ¡tarta  de  1  Frauchi  1  (1981 ).  liv. 

Si.  Elag.  35.  2;  Cali  7. 1;  14. 3i  Claud.  u  3;  9-  9;  7i  Aur.  44. 5. 

56.  Whence  Bayness  insistence  that  it  only  made  sense  if  the  HA  was  propaganda  for  Julián  (Bayn.es  1916, 
53-57),  and  Sterns  that  it  fitted  Constantius  II  (Stern  1953, 31-51). 

57.  PLRE  i.  121;  O.  Hirschfeld,  Kkine  Schrifitn  (Berlín  1913),  889-90;  Birley  1991, 53- 

58.  Chran.  Pasch.  s.  a.  383  (p.  563};  Cnns,  Const.  s.  a.  383  (Omni  Miti.  i.  144),  in  both  places  correcting 
Constantíne  to  Constantius;  Grierson  196a,  as. 

59.  Hohl  1910, 296-310. 

6 0.  The  Histitria  Augusta:  A  cali for  Clarity  (Bonn  1971),  111. 

61.  For  the  most  extravagant  list  ofwriters  allegedly  knovm  to  the  HA,  Chastagnol  19941  bexiv-xcix. 
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a  work  of  very  limited  and  conventional  culture,62  distinguished  by  a  triviality  of 
interest  and  vulgarity  of  tone  that  Praetextatus  and  Symmachus  would  have  found 
just  as  offensive  as  their  Christian  peers.t,? 

Tlie  question  is,  does  the  HA  show  knowledge  of  authors  we  have  reason  to  believe 
were  not  part  of  the  conventional  literary  culture  of  the  age  of  the  tetrarchs  and 
Constantine?  In  1964 1  attempted such a  demonstraron,  drawing attention  toa  mod- 
est  ntunber  of  remíniscences  ofjuvenal0,1  We  have  seen  in  detail  in  an  earlier  chapter 
that  Juvenal  was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Silver  Age  poets  who  carne  back 
into  favor  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  after  a  long  period  of  neglect.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances,  we  cannot  fall  backon  the  explanation  that  Juvenal  allusions  in  the  HA 
were  already  present  in  its  sources,  since  without  exception  they  appear  in  obviously 
fraudulent  passages.  They  must  derive  írom  the  impostor  himself.  Writing  as  he  was  in 
the  second  rather  than  ürst  half  of  the  fourth  century,  his  work  naturally  reflects  the 
literary  enthusiasms  of  his  own  age. 

Several  scholars  have  attempted  to  develop  this  approach  further,  so  far  with  little 
success.  In  1960  J.  Schwartz  listed  another  thirty-six  passages  allegedly  inspíred  by 
Juvenal.6''  1  have  to  confess  thatl  find  no  more  than  one  persuasive,  and  would  addno 
more  than  one  more  of  my  own.66  Schwartz  even  thought  he  could  prove  dependence 
on  thejuvenalscholia  and  thus  win  asecure  terminuspostquem,  assumíngMomrasens 
late  fourth-century  date  for  the  scholia.  But  not  only  are  none  of  his  parallels  remotely 
convincing,67  more  important,  the  Juvenal  scholia  are  much  later  than  Mommscn 
believed,  in  the  forin  in  which  we  have  chem  no  earlier  than  ca.  450.  One  seemingly 
temptíng  example  actually  proves  the  exact  opposite.  A  confused  scholion  on  Juv.  4. 
81  amalgamates  two  quite  difterent  people,  C.  Vibius  Crispus  (eos.  II  45)  and 
C.  Passienus  Crispus  (eos.  III  ÍSj).  One  of  the  least  reliable  Uves  mentions  an  almost 
certainly  hetitious  procónsul  of  Africa  called  Vibius  Passienus.  Some  have  been 
tempted  to  derive  this  imaginary  procónsul  from  the  notice  in  the  scholion,6!i  Yet  the 
scholiast,  like  thepassage  ofjuvenal  he  is  annota ting,  gives  only  the  one  ñame  Crispus. 
So  the  scholiast  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  biographer,  ñor  would  it  help  to  posit  an 


62.  den  Hengst  1991  is  sensible  as  taras  it  gees  (which  is  not  very  far).  A.  Lippold's  recent  survey  brieflf 
notes  the  exaggeration  afilie  authors  culture  in  recent  studies  (jRAC  15  [1990],  721). 

63.  So  nghtly  Syme  1968, 196. 

64.  Cameran  1964, 363-77. 

63.  Schwartz  1966;  1982;  and  1992. 

66.  Quad.  Tyr.  8.  6  (of  the  Egypuans)  uiius  tilia  deus  numrmu  est,  supposedly  taking  one  stage  further 
Juvenal  s  aúllas  nutnmonmt  erexnnus  aras  (1.  116).  Ojiad.  Tyr.  10. 1,  ipsi  cusidles  tiinentur  recalls  Juv. 
6. 347-  48,  t fuis  custmiiet  ipsos/ (ustedes,  though  fearing your  own  guards  is  very difieren*  from  guarding 
your  own  guards.  With  Elagabalus  promoting  tnen  accordmg  to  the  size  of  their  geiutals  (pudibilium 
enarmttüte  membmrmn.  He!.  12. 2),  compare  the  tnen  who  earned  legacies  partes  quisquesuas  ael  mensa* 
rain  iitguiiiis  (Juv  1. 41). 

67.  To  give  one  particularly  egregious  example,  the  (admittedly  rare)  word  queinadmodumcuinque  in  Alex. 
49. 6  is  held  to  have  been  taken  from  its  oceurrence  in  Schol.  juv.  vi.  319!  For  the  date  of  the  scholia, 
Camerún  2010. 

68.  Chastagnol  1994,  Ixxxvii;  Syme,  BtiAC  1964/65  (1966),  263;  Syme  1968,  86-87;  Moinighano,  EHR 
84  (1969)»  S66-69. 


earlier  and  fuller  versión  of  the  scholion.  If  the  scholiast  confused  Passienus  with 
Vibius,  it  follows  that  he  can  never  have  given  both  ñames  of  either! 

It  may  be  that  one  or  two  more  Juvenaiian  echoes  await  discovcry,  and  it  would  be 
a  welcome  confirmation  to  find  echoes  ofother  Silver  Age  writers  out  of  fashion  at  the 
turn  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries:  Lucan,  Statius,  Pliny,  or  Tacitus.  An  entire  poem 
of  Martial  is  cited  in  Alex.  38. 1-2,  and  a  line  of  Persius  six  pages  later  in  the  same  life 
(44. 9).  We  also  fiad  a  neat  adaptation  of  another  line  of  Persius  In  a  supposed  letter 
of  Septimius  Severus.6*  But  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  Persius  and  Martial  shared  in 
the  general  eclipse  of  Silver  Age  literature.  There  was  something  ofa  revival  of  Greek 
epigrammatic  poetry  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines/0  and  it  would  be  sur- 
prising  if  the  only  outstandíng  Latín  epigrammatist  had  not  shared  in  the  vogue. 
Aelius  Caesar,  Hadrian’s  first  choice  as  heir,  is  said  to  have  loved  Martial  so  much  that 
he  called  him  his  Vergil.  Both  Martial  and  Persius  are  cited  with  approval  by  the  early 
fourth-century  grammarian  Charisius,  and  if  little  is  certainly  knownabout  Charisius,71 
the  one  thing  we  do  know  is  that  he  copied  his  sources  verbatim.  These  citations  of 
Persius  and  Martial  are  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  reading,  but  taken  over  from  a 
succession  of  second-  and  third-century  grammarians.  More  teilingstill,  he  shows  no 
knowledge  of  Lucan,  Statius,  or  Juvenal.  On  any  hypothesis,  Charisius  is  witness  to  a 
period  when  people  were  reading  Persius  and  Martial  but  not  Lucan,  Statius,  and 
Juvenal.  Persius  is  also  quoted  by  Lactantius.72 

Quotations  of  Persius  and  Martial  do  not  stand  out  in  the  way  allusions  to  Juvenal 
do.  As  for  the  other  Silver  Age  writers,  Chastagnol  cited  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  the 
Gordiam  for  knowledge  of  Statius,7  '  but  all  ít  says  is  that,  just  as  Vergil  wrotc  an  Aeneid, 
Statius  an  Achilleid,  and  others  Alexandreids,  the  eider  Gordian  once  wrote  an 
Antomniad.  Knowing  titles  is  hardly  the  same  as  reading  poems,  and  few  believe  that 
Gordian’s  Antoniniad  ever  existed.  Much  has  also  been  made  of  three  rcferences  to 
Tacitus,  two  ofthem  asoné  memberofarathersurprisingquartet:  Salios  t,  Livy,  Tacitus, 
and  Pompeius  Trogus.  Sallust  had  long  been  a  standard  school  text,  and  Trogus  surely 
long  since  lost  and  forgotten  except  via  the  epitome  of  Junianius  Justinus.  Livy  and 
Tacitus  do  at  least  fall  into  the  categary  of  writers  neglected  in  the  third  century,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  HA  had  read  them. 

First  and  most  notorious,  the  claim  that  the  emperor  Tacitus  ordered  ten  copies  of 
the  works  of  his  namesake  and  (alleged)  ancestor  to  be  copied  every  year  and  placed 
in  public  libraries  (Tac.  ao.  3).  According  to  G.  Zecchini,  this  “concern  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  the  text  of  Tacitus*  proves  that  the  writer  considered  Tacitus  "an  important 
author,  but  rare  and  difficult  to  find”  So  he  follows  Hohl  in  seeing  this  concern  as  a 
poínter  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  What  they  have  in  mind  (of  course)  is  the 


69.  Pese.  3.  u  -  Pers.  i.  103-4. 

70.  Cameron  1993, 65-69. 84-90. 

71.  HA  Ael,  5. 9;  Schmidt  in  Herzog  and  Schmidt  5  $  513. 1,  with  Ráster  1988, 253, 394. 

72.  íi.  61  -  Div.  Jnst.  ii.  2. 18:  Ogílvie  1978, 15. 

73.  Gord.  3. 3;  Chastagnol  1994,  ixxxiii. 
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supposed  "editing"  oí’  classical  texts  by  pagan  aristocrats  (in  fact  nothing  to  do  with 
the  preservaron  of  rare  books:  Ch.  12-14),  more  speciíically  the  edict  of^z  recom- 
mending  the  appointment  of  copyists  to  copy  and  repair  manuscripts  (in  any  case 
Greek  texts  in  Constantinople,  not  Latín  texts  in  Rome)."4 

But  it  is  simply  not  true  that  imperial  support  lor  the  conservation  of  classical 
texts  was  an  innovation  of  the  dosing  decades  of  the  century.  Already  in  555 
Constantius  II  had  establíshed  a  team  of  copyists  in  Constantinople  trained  to  make 
new  copies  of  texts  that  were  "crumbling  through  long  neglect . . .  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  destroyed”7’ As  for  knowledge  ofTacitus  in  particular,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  African  Aurelius  Víctor,  writing  in  361  and  reflecting  a  culture  formed  two  or 
three  decades  earlier  still,  knew  the  Atináis.  His  account  of  both  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  is  heavily  inlluenced  by  Tacitus  s  hostile  treatment  oí  both  emperors"6  No 
less  important,  this  view  presses  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  a  joke  inspired  by  the 
coincidence  of  an  emperor  bearing  the  ñame  of  a  famous  writer.  If  the  emperors 
ñame  had  happened  to  be  Terentius,  it  would  have  been  Terence  he  supposedly  had 
copied,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Terence  was  never  in  danger  of  perishing  and  had 
not  been  recently  rediscovered.  It  is  absurd  to  read  a  serious  concern  for  the  preser- 
vation  of  texts  into  so  inconsequential  a  context.  The  preceding  and  füllowing  sen- 
tences  praise  the  emperor  Tacitus  for  closing  public  baths  before  dark  and  legislating 
against  silk  garments,  respectively! 

Paschoud  went  even  further,  arguing  that  the  passage  was  intended  to  evoke  the 
efl'orts  of  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi  to  preserve  and  disseminate  the  text  of  Livy,  an 
author  (he  claims)  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  HA.""  We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  associate  the  Symmachi  and  Nicomachi  with  a  Livian  revival. 
Least  of  all  is  there  any  real  evidence  that  the  I-JA  knew  Livy.  We  have  already  seen  hów 
diilicult  it  is  to  prove  direct  knowledge  of  Livy  in  a  late  antique  writer.  Por  obvious  rea- 
sons,  anyone  in  search  of  information  about  early  Román  history  would  turn  first  to 
Florus  or  one  of  the  Livian  epitomes  rather  than  the  eight  thousand  unindexed  pagesof 
the  original  text.  Chastagnol  and  Paschoud  list  a  number  of  passages  allegedly  inspired 
by  Livy.™  They  have  one  thing in  common:  factual  details  and  rare  words,  just  the  sortof 
items  that  couM  have  been  found  in  epitomes,  antíquarian  works,  or  scholia.'1*  And  a$ 


74.  Zccchini  1993, 18191;  Hohl  1910. 300-301;  CoJ.  Theod.  xiv.  9. 1. 

75.  Ihomistius,  Or. . v.  $9 d -60c  (i.  8$  Downey),  of  1  January  357  (reading  paspas  in  1.  s);  Cavallo  1986,  <)*■ 

76.  Birdiyfy,  95. 

77.  Hohl  1910, 300, 301;  Paschoud  1996, 187. 

78.  Chastagnol  1994,  Ixxxii;  and  Paschoud  1994, 97-99. 

79.  scriba  pontificis,  quos  hache  pantijices  muarés  vacant  in  Macr.  7. 2  «mies  verbatini  trun»  Li  v.  21. 57-  31 
perhaps  camellis  quos  chamadas  wataut  (Aur.  28.  3}  from  cameli  qutis  appellaut  divinadas  (Liv.  37-  4o- 
12).  But  surely  vía  some  scholiast  or  dictionary  like  Festus  (Paschoud  «tos  Pos  tus  for  the  toga  jpaí* 
mata).  Chastagnol  derives  some  military  terms  tn  Alcx.  50. 5;  s6.  .3-5  from  Liv.  37. 40.  The  claim  that  the 
equites  were  saninanum  senatus  ( Alex .  19. 4 )  no  doubt  derives  ultimately  from  Livy  42. 61.  S,  but  it  is  a 
memorable  phrase  that  was  surely  quoted  as  often  in  anclen t  as  inodern  times  (e.g.,  Brunt,  Fall  oftbe 
jRiwuui  Republie  [1988].  147). 


gynxe  has  observed,  "Various  indications  conspire  to  put  the  author  in  the  ambience  of 

the  scholiasts.”aü 

Achapter  in  the  Life  ofAurelian  (13. 3)  ascribed  to  Vopiscus  gives  an  immense  list 
of  decoratíons  and  honors  supposedly  awarded  to  the  future  emperor.  According  to 
Paschoud,  Vopiscus  culled  them  from  a  half-do/en  different  passages  of  Livy,  not  to 
men  tion  Gellius  and  Ammianus,  "working  like  an  Alexandrian  poe  t,  varying  and  con- 
taminating  his  models."  Not  only  is  a  single  antiquarian  source  that  already  combined 
all  this  material  infinitely  more  likely,  the  analogy  is  grotesquely  inappropriate. 
Alexandrian  poets  integrated  their  borrowings  into  something  new  and  individual 
that  nonetheless  contrived  to  recall  their  sepárate  models.  Vopiscus  is  simply  com- 
píllng  a  shopping  list. 

Even  less  probably,  another  scholar  argued  that  many  of  the  portents  and  ornens 
that  are  such  a  feature  of  the  HA  derive  from  Livy.81  But  no  one  searching  for  portents 
would  turn  to  Livy  rather  than  the  fiity-odd  pages  of  a  late  antique  portent  collection 
likejulius  Obsequens,  where  he  could  survey  the  en  tire  range  of  Livian  portents  unclut- 
tered  by  the  thousands  of  pages  of  narrative.82  Not  one  of  the  parallels  alleged  has  any 
verbal  similarity  with  the  original  text  of  Livy.  In  the  only  case  that  falls  within  the  dates 
covered  by  Obsequens,  Obsequens  is  undoubtedly  the  source.8*  If  is  instructive  to  con- 
trast  the  evidence  for  Ammianus  s  knowledge  of  Livy;  tightly  packed  pages  of  verbal 
andstylistic  parallels,  the  sort  ofsimilarities  that  caimot  be  found  in  epitomes.84  It  was 
not  for  facts  that  Ammianus  read  Livy,  but  as  astylistic  and  moral  exemplar.  The  author 
of  the  HA  read  Sailust  this  way,  but  not  Livy — and  certainly  not  Tacitus. 

Even  Chastagnol  conceded  that  no  one  has  ever  found  the  slightest  hint  of 
Tacitean  iníluence  in  the  HA.8S  Paschoud  inferred  from  the  three  mentions  ofTacitus 
that  Vopiscus  was  writing  durlng  a  Tacitean  renaissance,  but  the  texts  themselves  are 
strongly  against  such  an  interpretation.  The  emperor's  reason  for  making  copies  of 
bis  namesake  was  supposedly  'Test  his  works  perish  completely  through  the  indiííer- 
ence  of  readers"  (ne  lectorum  incuria  deperiret).  As  for  the  other  two  passages,  one 
depreciates  historians  in  the  grand  style  "like  Sailust,  Livy,  Tacitus  and  Trogus”  in 
favor  of  biographers;86  the  other  accuses  Livy,  Sailust,  Tacitus,  "and  finaliy  Trogus” 
ofbeing  liars. 

It  may  prove  instructive  to  look  a  líttle  more  closely  at  the  last  ñame  on  both  these 
lists.  Was  there  a  Trogus  renaissance  as  well?  So  some  believe,  identifying  Vopiscus’s 

80.  Syme  1968, 86. 

81.  de  Kisch  1970, 191-95;  Chastagnol  1994,  lxxxii  n.  4. 

81.  Only  thirty  modcrn  pages  as  extant,  but  the  period  before  190  B.C.  is  missing  in  the  only  MS  (now 
lost).  For  the  date  of  Obsequens,  Ch.  6.  4. 

83.  So  T,  Pekáry,  BHAC  1968/69  (1970),  162;  the  loss  of  Ihe  early  chapters  explains  why  de  Kisch  was 
unable  to  lind  eounterparts  in  Obsequens  for  the  earlier  Livian  parallels. 

84.  M.  Hertz,  Hermes  8  (1874),  i6s  n.  1;  H.  Wirz,  Philoiogusjó  (1877),  633-34;  Fletcher  1937, 383-86. 

85.  Chastagnol  1994,  lxxxii;  so  too  Syme  1968, 189;  and  now  J.  Velava,  HAC  Bonnense  (Barí  1997),  241-53- 

86.  Prob.  2.  7  (running  from  Marius  Maximus  and  Suetonius  to  his  own  pseudo-colleagues  Julius 
Capitolinus  and  Aelius  Lampridius);  Aurel.  2, 2. 
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Trogus,  not  with  the  forty-four  book  original,  but  wíth  the  (according  to  Syme) 
recently  published  epitome  of  Justin”7  There  are  na  solid  grounds  for  accepting  either 
proposition.  Syme ’s  case  rests  essentially  on  the  argument  from  silence.  But  the  claim 
that  he  is  not  “cited  (or  sunnised)  in  the  long  and  vivid  Gallic  excursus”  in  Ammiaiius 
Bk  xv  bacldires.  Not  there,  perhaps,  but  Ammianus  certainly  drew  on  Justin  ín  ftk-, 
xxiii  and  xxvi.*8 

Sulpicius  Severuss  account  of  the  period  from  Cyrus  to  the  Maccabees  in  his 
Chromde  (ca.  403)  has  both  verbal  and  factual  parallels  with  Justin,  but  in  addition  a 
few  details  missing  from  Justin.  It  is  possible  that  he  used  Trogus.149  But  Severus. 
engaged  in  researeh  for  his  Chronicíe,  would  have  had  a  serious  motive  to  search  out 
the  full  text.  U  must  have  been  niainly  for  rhetoricians  that  Justin  made  his  epitome, 
omitting  (as  he  says  in  his  preíace)  whatever  was  not  pleasing  or  exemplary. 

Even  on  Syme’s  date,  there  was  no  Trogus  renaissance  in  the  sense  that  there  was  a 
Livy  or  Tacitus  renaissance.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  people  were  undoubt- 
edly  reading  Livy  and  Tacitus  again.  But  no  one  was  reading  Trogus.  1he  appearance 
of  Justin  had  consigned  the  original  to  oblivion.  What  did  happen  is  that  Justins 
epitome  unexpectedly  found  a  new  group  of  readers  around  the  iirst  decade  of  the 
fifth  century,  But  not  because  a  neglected  classic  had  come  back  into  fashion.  It  was 
Christians  (Sulpicius  Severus,911  Jerome,  Augustine,  Orosius)91  who  discovered  that 
Justin  supplied  the  oniy  available  account  in  Latín  of  the  succession  ofworld  monar- 
chies,  so  necessary  to  anyone  constructing  a  Christian  world  history.  Ihere  was 
nothing  in  Justins  subject  matter  (mainly  Near  Eastern  and  Hellenistic  history)  to 
appeal  to  a  fourth-century  Román  pagan.  It  was  presumably  the  praise  of  Trogus  as  vir 
priscae  elcqumtiae  in  Justins  preface  that  led  him  to  inelude  Trogus  in  the  quartet  of 
“eloquent’1  historiaos92  But  there  is  no  implication  that  either  he  or  his  readers  were 
actually  reading  Trogus  (or  Livy  or  Tacitus,  for  that  matter).  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
implying  that,  compared  with  simple,  down-to-earth  biographies  iikc  his  own,  history 
in  the  grand  style  is  overrated,  Given  his  own  obvious  mendacity  and  fraudulence, 
such  an  attitude  is  hardly  to  be  taken  at  face  valué.  But  neither  does  it  provide  evi> 
dence  of  firsthand  familiarity  with  Trogus,  Livy,  or  Tacitus.1’4 


87.  Syme  1 991, 358-71,451-58;  really  notlung  that  comes  cióse  to  proot;  Zecchini  1993, 157-58. 

88.  16. 9. 3  -  Just  vii.  1, 5-12,  with  M.-A.  Mariés  notes  to  the  Budé  edition  of  Bk  xxvi  ( 1984),  227  n.  123;  the 
chapter  on  the  Arsacids  (jodií.  6. 1-6)  is  a  précis  of  Just.  41.  4:  see  J.  Fontames  notes  in  the  Budé 
(1977),  57-59.  For  verbal  parallels,  Flercher  1937, 394-95. 

89.  van  Andel  1976, 37-39;  Sunditfe  1983, 59  n.  ‘7. 

90.  Even  if  Severus  drew  on  Trogus,  he  maywell  have  used  Justin  as  well,  just  as  readers  oí  Livy  would  also 
have  used  an  epitome. 

91.  Wnting  m  407,Jerome  cites  “Pompeius  Trogus  and  Justinus,’'  characteristically  implymg  that  he  had 
cunsulted  two  authorities  (prol.  Daniel  =  PL  25.  494);  Orosius  in  417  more  straightforwardly  cites 
“Pompeius  the  historian  and  his  abbreviator  Justinus"  (i.  8. 1),  and  subsequently  “Pompeius  and/or 
Justinus"  (i.  8.  i¡  1. 10. 2j  iv,  6. 1, ó);  so  loo  Augustine  CD  iv.  6.  All  three  knew  only Justin,  but  knewthat 
his  work  was  an  epitome  of  Trogus. 

92.  ílisertissimos . . .  viros,  Prob.  2. 7;  i¡uv¡  itiUoricue  eluquniluie  imramur  autíort*,  Aur.  2. 1. 

93.  Sallust  (ofeourse)  the  writerknew  intimatcly:  see,  p.  **tt. 


Only  Juvenal  stands  out  as  a  genuine  new  taste  of  late  fourth-century  Rome 
(Ch.  ü.  7).  It  is  precisely  because  the  HA  is  a  work  of  such  limited  culture  that  its 
Joiowledge  of  Juvenal  impresses.  Its  compiler  is  surely  one  of  those  trivial  folk  derided 
by  Ammianus  for  reading  nothing  but  Juvenal  and  Marios  Máximos.  After  all,  the  HA 
is  our  only  source  for  all  but  one  of  the  twenty-seven  fragments  of  Marius  Máximos. 
And  the  source  for  that  one  other  fragmentis  the  schoüa  to  Juvenal.  When  he  deplored 
this  vogue  for  Marius  Maximus,  Ammianus  may  in  fact  have  been  including  what  he 
no  doubt  saw  as  its  continuation,  the  HA. 


4 

Ihe  Juvenalian  allusions  stiggest  a  date  no  earlier  than  the  360S,  which  íits  nicely 
with  the  only  secure  terminus  post  quem  for  the  HA  so  far  established,  the  use  of 
Aureiius  Víctor  (361).  A  text  hitherto  neglected  in  this  context  provídes  a  terminus 
ante  quem.  In  or  soon  after  395  an  unknown  person  compiled  a  brief  Epitome  of 
Román  history  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  (p.  669).  For  the  first  eleven 
Uves  the  work  has  cióse  affinities  with  the  Caesares  of  Aureiius  Victor,  but  diverges 
widely  thereafter. 

Before  turning  to  the  relevant  chapter,  on  Hadrian's  philhellenism  ( Epit .  14),  let  us 
consider  the  corresponding  chapter  in  the  HA  Life  oflladrian,  where  the  emperor  is 
said  to  have  befriended  “ grammaticos  rhetores  músicos  geómetras  pictores  astrólogos” 
( Hadr .  16.  10).  Beyond  question,  this  echoes  one  of  the  best-known  diatribes  in 
Juvenal: 


Grammaticus  rhetor  geometres  pictor  aliptes 
Augur  schoenobates  medicus  magus,  omnia  novit 
Graeculus  esuriens.  (3.  76-8) 

In  both  cases  these  professions  are  associated  with  Greeks,  and  the  four  ítalicized 
words  appear  in  the  same  order  in  both  texts.  Furthermore,  the  final  word  in  Jine  76, 
aliptes  (properly  one  who  rubs  the  body  with  oil  and  more  generally  an  athletic 
trainer),9'4  turns  up  in  a  supposed  letter  of  Hadrian  about  the  Egyptians  quoted  in  a 
later  Life.95  The  chapter  on  Hadrian  in  the  Epitome  has  cióse  affinities  with  the  HA.  For 
example: 


94.  See  the  passnges  cited  liyj.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Thirteen  Catires  of  Juvenal  i1  (1886),  357-58;  the  word  is  rare  in 
Latin  (TLL  i.  1398). 

95.  There  is  no  archisynagogus  of  the  Jews,  no  Samaritan,  no  presby  ter  of  the  Christians  who  is  ‘non 
mathematicus,  non  haruspex,  non  aliptes’'  ( Satum .  8. 3);  a  "curious  reproach*  (J.  Geffcken,  Hermes  55 
[1920],  186  n.  4),  but  easily  explained  ifjuvenal  was  running  around  in  the  authors  head. 
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imbutusque  impenstus  Graecis  studiis,  hic  Graecis  litteris  impensius  eruditus 

ingenio  eius  sic  ad  ea  declinante  uta  a  pierisque  Craeculus  appeüatus  est 

nonnullis  Graeculus  dice  retur.  (HA  Hmir.  ( Epit .  14.  2) 

1.5) 

Schlumberger's  detailed  investigation  of  such  similarities  reached  the  conclusión 
that  they  are  to  be  explained  by  use  of  a  common  source  (probabiy  Mai  ius 
Maximus),96  and  this  could  well  be  the  explanation  here.  But  compare  too  the 
following  passages: 

fuit  enim  poematum  et  litterarum  Atheniensium  studia  moresque  hausit 

studiosissímus,  arithmeticae,  geometriae,  potitus  non  sermone  tantum,  sed  et 

pícturae  peritissimus.  iam  psallendí  et  ceteris  disciplinis,  canendi  psallendi 

cantandí  scientiam  prae  se  ferebat  medendique  scíentia,  musicus  geómetra 

(Hadr.  14. 8) .. .  in  summa  familiaritate  pictor  íictorque  ex  aere  vel  nurmorc 

. .  .grammaticos  rhetores  músicos  proxime  Polycletus  et  Euphranoras. 

geómetras  pictores  astrólogos  habuit.  ( Epit .  14-  ¿) 

(ib.  16. 10) 

There  are  twu  sepárate  parallels  here.  First  psallendi  et  cantatidi  scientiam  -  canemli 
psallendi... scíentia.  Second,  and  more  telling,  musicus  geómetra  pictor  ~  músicos 
geómetras  pictores.  It  might  have  been  argued  that  both  recalle d  geómetra  pictor  inde¬ 
penden  tly  írom  Juvenal — if  they  had  not  also  shared  musicus/-o$,  absent  from  Juvenal, 
The  explanation  must  be  that  one  copied  the  other,  and  the  copier  must  be  Ep¡  tomator, 
who  not  oniy  combined  two  passages  frotn  the  HA,  but  evidently  spotted  the 
Juvenalian  echo,  sílice  he  threw  in  another  of  his  own.  Having  added fictor  (sculptor) 
to  the  pictor  in  both  HA  and  Juvenal,  he  illustrated  the  claim  with  the  hyperbole  that 
Hadrian  was  as  good  a  sculptor  as  Polyclitus  or  Euphranor.  Where  did  he  get  these 
famous  ñames?  From  later  in  the  same  satire  of  Juvenal  i97 

hic  aliquid  praeclarum  Euphranoris  et  Polycliti 

tliis  man  brings  some  famous  statue  of  Euphranor  and  Polyclitus 

'íhe  proel  is  Epitomator ’s  incorrect  nomlnative  Euphranoras,  based  on  a  failure  to  rec- 
ognize  that  Juvenal's  genitive  Euphranoris  derives  from  a  nominative  Euphranor.  In 
Juvenal  the  context  and  point  of  the  reference  to  famous  sculptors  is  quite  different 
He  is  no  longer  attacking  Greeks,  but  lamenting  the  lot  of  the  poor  in  Rome.  The  poor 
man  loses  everything  if  his  house  burns  down,  but  íf  the  same  thing  happens  to  a  rich 
man,  his  friends  rally  around  at  once  to  replace  tiis  valuable  statues.  But  once 

96,  SchlumUerger  1974,  yi¡  so  too  T.  Barnes  1976, 163. 

97.  3. 217;  notad  by  E.  Courtney,  81 CS  29  (1982),  52;  missed  by  Schlumberger  1974, 92.  If  HA  Perl,  12.  a-4 
and  Epit.  24.5  echu  Juvenal  14. 130-32  {as  Courtney suggests)  both  are  too free  to  haveinilueneed caíh 
otlier. 
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Epitomator  had  written  fictor,  with  Juvenal  3  on  his  mind  after  geómetra  pictor, 
polyclitus  and  Euphranor  naturally  popped  into  his  head  as  illustrations. 

The  role  played  in  this  process  by  Juvenal  is  enough  ta  exelude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
common  source  here,  whether  Marius  Maximus  or  Syme’s  Ignotus.  Given  their  third- 
century  dates,  neither  is  likely  to  have  known  or  quoted  Juvenal.  The  possibility  that 
the  Epítome  drew  on  the  HA  has  usually  been  rejected  out  of  hand,  nominally  on  the 
grounds  that  elsewhere  it  has  anécdota!  material  absent  from  the  HA,  but  mainly 
(I  suspect)  because  it  provides  too  eariy  a  terminus  ante  quem  for  most  scholars.  It 
may  be  that  most  parallels  between  Epitome  and  HA  are  to  be  explained  by  joint  use 
ofMarius  Maximus.  But  why  should  Epitomator  not  have  had  access  to  both  Maximus 
and  the  HA?  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  author  of  the  HA  used  Víctor,  Eutropius,  and 
the  KG,  three  overlapping  and  closely  related  works.  Maximus  only  went  up  to 
B'lagabalus,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Epitomator  should  not  occasionally  have  con* 
Sulted  the  HA  (if  available)  before  Maximus  ran  out.  That  he  did  not  use  it  more  often 
need  only  prove  that  it  was  much  too  detailed  for  his  very  modest  purposes. 

On  this  basis  1  conclude  that  the  Epitome  drew  on  the  HA,  which  was  therefore 
available  before  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century.  The  following  section  will  take  the 
terminus  back  another  fiiteen  years,  to  ca.  380. 

S 

In  1917  Schmeidler  drew  attention  to  a  striking  parallel  between  the  preface  to  the 
Life  of  Probus  and  the  preface  to  Jerome’s  Life  of  Hilarión,  conven  tionally  dated  to  390. 
No  one  paid  much  attention  untiljohannes  Straub  resurrected  the  idea  in  1963,  turning 
it  into  a  key  part  of  his  claim  that  the  HA  was  a  work  of  pagan  propaganda.*8  Both 
Jerome  and  Vopiscus*9  open  by  alluding  to  Sallust’s  dictum  that  a  man’s  fame  depends 
on  the  talent  of  his  historian,  and  then  both  teli,  after  Cicero,  the  story  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 

In  1964  Janson  argued  for  a  common  source,  citing  the  introduction  to  Prontos 
Principia  historiae.m  But  the  anccdote  is  missing  here,  as  is  the  key  point  about  fame 
depending  on  the  historian.  There  is  also  a  third  parallel  between  the  two  texts. 
Vbpiscus  continúes  with  the  announcement  that  he  is  going  to  tell  of  tanti  viri  et  talis 
historia,  Jerome  of  tanti  ac  talis  viri  conversatio  vitaque.  There  is  actuaJJy  a  fourth  parallel 
as  well.  Both  go  on  to  complain  about  the  inadequacy  of  written  accounts  of  their 
respective  subjeets.  The  third  and  fourth  ítems  are  not  impressive  in  themselves,  but 
coming  on  top  of  the  other  two,  all  four  in  the  same  sequence  in  the  prefaces  to 


98.  Schmeidler  1917. 95S-óo;  Straub  1963,  Ch.  3. 

99.  For  the  convenience  of  a  personal  ñame,  in  what  follows  1  am  dropping  the  scare  quotes. 

100.  The  text  of  this  passage  (p.  203  van  den  Houc)  is  uncertain;  Janson  1964, 150;  den  Hengst  1981, 113. 
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biographics,  they  are  (I  submit)  enough  to  exelude  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
source.  One  of  the  two  directly  imitated  the  other. 

But  which?  Schmeidler  hesitandy  decided  for  Vopiscus,  and  Straub  simply  took 
this  for  granted,  making  no  attempt  to  prove  the  priority  ofjerome.  Straub  also  tookit 
for  granted  that  the  imitation  was  calculated  and  signifteant:  that  the  Life  ofProbusy/as 
intended  as  a  “polemical  juxtaposition”  of  the  pagan  emperor  Probus  with  the 
Christían  saint  Hilarión.  He  admitted  that  it  was  dilficult  to  say  why  the  Life  of  Probus 
was  seiected  for  this  purpose,  but  was  in  no  doubt  that  Vopiscu s's  purpose  was  polem- 
ical. W1  DiíBcult  indeed,  Probuss  achievements  were  military,  Hilarions  reluctantly 
performed  rniracles  ofhealing. 

Many  scholars  since  Straub  have  accepted  the  terminus  post  quem  of  390,  but  all 
have  tacitly  dropped  his  hypothesis  of  a  polemical  purpose.  The  only  parailels  bet- 
ween  the  two  Lrves  are  the  purely  literary  ones  in  the  prefaces.  In  196S I  subjected  the 
two  prefaces  to  a  de  tailed  comparison,  concluding  that  Vopiscus  wrote  first.101Most  of 
the  many  scholars  commítted  on  other  grounds  to  a  later  date  simply  ignored  my 
demonstration.  Four  advanced  specilic  objections,  though  without  attempting  fresh 
literary  analyses  of  their  own.lw 

Tlie  only  scholar  to  do  so  (the  onlyjerome  expert  among  them)  agreed  with  me, 
as  tlid  the  only  scholar  since  Straub  to  produce  a  detailed  literary  analysis  afjerome's 
saints'  lives.llH  The  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  prefaces  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  First,  the  Sallustian  aphorism,  where  Jerome  is  closer  to  the 
original  than  Vopiscus,-  second,  their  treatment  of  the  Ciceronian  anecdote,  where  it 
is  Vopiscus  who  is  closer  to  the  original.  But  before  we  get  down  to  details,  three  pre- 
liminary  remarks. 

First,  the  third  parallel.  Barnes  points  out  that  Jeromes  conversatio  vitaque  “ren- 
ders  the  common  Greek  plirase  bios  kai  politeia,  which  is  frequently  employed  by 
hagiographers  to  describe  their  accounts  of  holy  men  and  ascetics But  that  does  not 
make  it  a  “clear  indication  of  his  priority.”"1’  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  whichever 
of  the  two  wrote  second  was  bound  to  adapt  his  borrowing  to  his  own  context  and 
purpose,  Vopiscus  would  not  have  wanted  the  (to  him  unfamiliar)  Christían  usage 
conversatio ,  and  Jerome  would  be  likely  to  substitute  a  phrase  more  appropriate  for 
the  life  of  a  saint  than  an  emperor.  Second,  Schmeidler  rightly  observed  that  the 
Jerome  versión  is  "clearer,  sharper  and  more  straightforward/'  and  Adkin  illustrated 
its  stylis  tic  superiority  in  detall."10  But  that  proves  no  more  than  that  Jerome  was  the 
more  elegant  writer,  which  has  never  been  in  dispute.  Third  (and  most  important), 


on  no  hypothesis  could  Jerome  be  the  solé  source  of  Vopiscus,  who  in  addition  to 
Sallust  cites  Marcus  Cato  et  Gellius  historici,  not  mentkmed  by  Jerome.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vopiscus  could  be  the  solé  source  of  Jerome."17 

Now  for  the  Sallust  citations.  To  quote  Syme’s  formulation,  Jeromes  preface  puts 
together  two  sepárate  passages  from  Sallust  "¡n  exact  quotatíon,"  while  Vopiscus  “has 
only  a  vague  and  verbose  reflection  of  the  second  quotatíon  from  that  historian."  “It 
was  unfortunate  for  his  thesis,"  Syme  added  in  a  footnote,  “that  Cameron  missed  this 
vital  fact."10*1  Perhaps  not  so  vital.  Let  us  have  a  closer  look  at  the  two  passages 
(Sallustian  words  in  italics) : 


Jerome:  Scripturus  vitam  beati 
Hilarionís,  habitatorem  eius  invoco 
Spiritum  sanctum:  ut  qui  illi  virtutes 
largitus  est,  míhi  ad  narrandas  eas 
sermonem  tribuat,  ut  Jacta  dictis 
exaequentur  (Cat.  3. 2).  corum  ením  qui 
fecerevirtus  (ut  ait  Crispus)  tanta  babetur 
quantum  eam  verbis  potuere  extollere 
praeclara  ingenia.  (Cat.  8. 4) 

According  to  Syme,  "On  the  criterion  of  literary  priority,  namely  power  and  origi- 
nality,  which  has  been  used  to  establish  Minucius  Félix  as  the  imitator,  not  Tertullian, 
it  would  seem  that  similarly  the  HA  follows  Jerome"  This  is  a  misleading  criterion  ac 
best,  since  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  counterexamples,  where  the  borrower  has  improved 
on  a  borrowed  phrase  or  idea.  And  whereas  it  is  at  íeast  an  appropriate  criterion  where 
it  can  be  presumed  that  one  of  two  authors  is  adapting  the  other,  how  is  it  even  rele- 
vant  where  both  are  simply  quoting  from  a  third  party?  Jerome  is  more  “power ful,’ 
not  because  he  wrote  first,  but  because  he  quotes  Sailust's  words  accurately.  Vopiscus 
paraphrases — and  paraphrases  inaccurately:  fame  is  said  to  be  dependent  on  the 
intention  ( volucrint )  rather  than  the  ability  of  the  historian.  The  misquotation  serves 
no  purpose  and  merely  blurs  the  forcé  of  the  epigram. 

Den  Hengst  made  two  points.  First,  Sallustian  echoes  in  the  HA  are  mainly  short 
phrases,  whereas  Jerome  preferred  complete  sententiae,  as  here.iw  Second,  there  are 
seven  prefaces  ofjerome  "in  which  Sallust  is  quoted  at  Ieast  once,”  concluding  that 
"this  seems  decisive.”110  But  the  author  of  the  HA  also  knew  Sallust  well,  quotes  him 


Vopiscus:  certum  est  quod  Sallustíus  Crispus 
quodque  Marcus  Catoet  Gellius  historici 
sententiae  modo  in  litteras  rettulerunt,  omnes 
omníuni  virtutes  tantas  esse  quantas  videri 
eas  voluerint  eorum  ingenia  qui  unius 
cuiusque  Jada  descripserint. 


101.  Straub  1963, 104-5. 

102.  Cameron  1965, 144  -45,  restated  in  1971, 258- 59  (reviewmg  Syme  1968). 

103.  Syme  1968,  80-82.;  Chastagno!  1970,  u-t6¡  1994,  xciii-xciv;  Barnes  1991,  19-28;  den  Hengst  198», 
«22-27;  see  too  Barnes  1999, 34  -35. 

104.  Adkin  1997,459-67;  Fuhrmann  1977, 90. 

105.  Barnes  1991, 27;  Adkin  1997. 461  n.  15. 

106.  Schmeidler  1927, 958  {though  “straightforward" perhaps  undertranslates  “ehrlicher");  Adkin  1997- 


107.  Sote  secular  source,  not  counting  his  additions  from  bíblica]  sources  (Romans  and  Daniel):  see 
Bastiaensens  notes  in  Mohrmann  1998.  Obviously,  if  Vopiscus  wrote  second,  he  would  have  omitted 
thesc  Christian  additions. 

108.  Syme  «968, 80-83. 

109.  den  Hengst  1981, 125,  firmiy  endorsedbyT.  Barnes  1991, 26. 

110.  Hagendahl  1958, 294,  to  whom  he  refers,  actually  lists  only  si*,  but  Adkin  has  now  added  a  seventh 
(Hrnnej  125  [1997],  241)- 
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often,  and  coutd  have  quoted  him  here  without  prompting  from  Jerome. 111  Both  are  in 
any  case  irrelevant.  For  Vopiscos  does  not  purport  to  be  quotíng  Sallust  at  all.  Rather 
he  is  paraphrasing  the  cansensus  of  three  difieren  t  writers: 

It  is  a  fací,  as  Sailustius  Crispus  and  the  historians  Marcus  Cato  and  Gellius 
have  put  into  their  writings  as  asort  ofmaxim,  that  all  the  vírtues  of  all  men  are 
as  great  as  the  talents  of  those  who  have  described  the  deeds  of  each  have 
wished  them  to  appear. 

By  Cato  and  Gellius  what  he  had  in  mind  was  a  fragment  of  Cato  quoted  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  describing  a  suicide  mission  led  by  the  tribune  Caedicius,  no  less  heroic 
than  Leónidas  the  Spartan  (Cato  claimed)  but  winning  less  renown.  Hiere  is  no  verbal 
trace  of  Cato  inVopiscus,  and  the  only  traces  ofSallustare  the  tant-/quant-  construction 
and  the  word s  Jacta  and  ingenia.  Not  only  does  this  sentence  misrepresent  Sallust,  it 
also  misrepresents  Cato,  who  only  mentions  historians  in  passing,  making  the  rather 
difFerent  point  that  all  Greece  combined  to  honor  Leónidas,  while  Caedicius  was  an 
obscure  military  tribune.112 

Vopiscus  begins  with  “a  sort  of  maxim,”  based  on  hls  vague  recollection  of  two 
sources  he  apparently  did  not  bother  to  verify,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  specific 
illustration  of  his  point  from  a  speech  of  Cicero,  which  (as  we  shall  see)  he  did 
verify.  Even  so,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  paraphrased  Sallust  so 
inaccurately  if  he  had  been  confrontad  with  Jerome’s  two  accurate  quotations.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Jerome  had  been  confronted  with  Vopiscus’s  garbled  para- 
phrase,  the  explicit  mention  of  Sallust  would  have  ensured  that  he  recognized  the 
allusion,  and,  knowing  Sallust  so  well,  it  is  entirely  credible  that  he  should  have 
straightened  it  out.  But  not  knowing  Gellius,*11  he  was  bafflcd  by  Cato  et  Gellius 
historió.  So  he  dropped  the  last  two  ñames  on  Vopiscus's  iist  and  concentrated 
on  Sallust. 

6 

The  Alexander  anecdote  derives  from  Cicero's  pro  Archia  (§  14).  Hagendahl, 
evidently  unaware  of  the  HA  parallcl,  simply  assumed  that  Jerome  drew  directly 
on  Cícera11’  But  let  us  compare  all  three  versions: 

111.  This  is  the  argument  Barnes  used  against  my  analysis  of  (he  Cicero  borrowmg.  E.  Klehs,  Rh.  Mus.  47 
(i8yi)j  537-40,  lists  twenty-nme  Salluslian  echoes  in  the  HA;  den  I  lengst  1991, 164. 
na.  omuis  Cruceta . . .  decoravere . . .  sigáis,  statuis,  elogiis,  historiis  aliisque  rebus,  Cato  ir.  83  Peter=Gell.  NA 
lÜ.  7.  1-21. 

113.  íf  Jerome  had  been  .uquainred  wich  so  convenient  a  iransmitter  of  classical  iore  some  trace  would 
have  been  tbund  by  now  in  ihestudies  of  Hagendahl,  Courcelle,  and  Adkin. 

114.  Hagendahí  1958, 118-19. 
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Cieero:  atque  is  tamen  Vopiscus;  Alexander  Jerome:  Alexander 

[Magnus  ille  Alexander]  Magnus  Macedo,  cum  ad  Magnus  Macedo,  quem 

cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achiltis  Achillis  sepulchrum  vel  aes  vel  pardum  vel 

tumulum  adstitisset;  *0  venisset,  graviter  hírcum  caprarum  Daniel 

fortúnate,  inquit,  ingemiscens  “felicem  te,"  vocal,  cum  ad  Achillis 

adulescens,  qu¡  tuae  inquit,  “iuvenis,  qui  talem  tumulum  pervenisset: 

virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  tuarum  virtutum  "felicem  te,’  ait,  “o  iuvenis, 

praeconem  inveneris.”  repperisti"  Homerum  qui  magno  frueris 

et  vere:  nam  nisi  llias  ¡ntellegi  volens,  qui  praecone  meritorum 

illa  exstitisset,  ídem  Achillem  tantum  in  Homerum  videlicet 

tumulus,  qui  corpus  virtutum  studio  fecit,  significaos,  porro  mihi 

eius  contcxerat,  nomen  quantum  ipse  valebat  tanti  ac  talis  viri 

eiusobruisset.  ingenio...  occidit  conversado  vitaque 

(pro  pudor!)  tanti  viri  et  dicenda  est,  ut  Horneras 

talis  historia,  qualem  non  quoque,  si  adesset,  vel 

habent  bella  Púnica,  non  ¡nvideret  materias  vel 

terror  Gallicus.  succumberet. 

For  all  their  similarity  there  are  slight  verbal  difíerences  belween  the  three  versions, 
the  sort  of  trivial  alterations  an  imitator  usually  makes,  some  delibérate,  some  inad* 
vertent.  Careful  analysis  of  these  differences  suggests  that  only  one  of  the  two  later 
writers  directly  copied  Cicero  and  was  in  turn  copied  by  the  other.  Both  (i)  omit 
Ciceros  i  11  Sigeo¡  (2)  replace  hisMagnusilleAlcxanderxrilhAlexanderMagnusMacedo; 
(3)  replace  his  o  fortúnate  with  the  exclamatory  accusative  felicem  te¡  (4)  replacc  his 
adulescens  with  iuvenis;  (5)  replace  his  adstitisset  with  (per)venisset;  and  (6)  transfer 
Homer’s  ñame  from  the  qui  clause  to  an  explanatory  participial  gloss. 

If  both  had  been  either  copying  or  recalling  Cicero  direct,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  both  should  have  made  all  these  identical  minor  alterations  independently  of 
one  another.  Closer  scrutiny  reveáis  that  in  no  fewer  than  four  of  his  divergences 
from  Jerome,  Vopiscus  agrees  with  Cicero.  If  Vopiscus  had  been  confronted  with 
Jerome's  free  frueris  praecone  meritorum,  why  did  he  write  praeconem  tuarum  virtu¬ 
tum  repperisti,  thus  returning  almost  exactly  to  Cicero's  tuae  virtutis ...  praeconem 
inveneris ?  It  wasjerome  who  deliberately  changed  Vopiscus’s  virtutum  to  meritorum. 
Especially  in  the  plural,  virtus  was  standard  Christian  Latín  for  "miracle.”115  It  is  the 
term  Jerome  himself  regularly  used  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels,  completed 
only  a  year  or  so  before,  and  he  uses  it  twice  of  Hilarion’s  miracles  in  the  course  of 
this  very  preface  (i.  1  and  s)-  He  was  bound  to  substitute  a  difFerent  woxd  for  the 
deeds  of  a  mythical  hero. 

Hiefact  that  both  transfer  Homer’s  ñame  from  the  direct  speech  íntoan  explanatory 
gloss  governed  by  a  present  participle  is  not  only  the  most  telling  single  indication 
that  one  copied  the  other,  it  is  also  a  clear  pointer  to  the  priority  of  Vopiscus.  In 

115.  E.  Lofstedt,  Phi!.  Konun.  zu  Per.  Acth.  (1911),  112;  Standiffc  1983, 9, 99»  and  passim  (índex  s.v.  p.  396). 
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Jerome,  the  participial  gloss  serves  no  purpose,  whereas  in  Vopiscus  (as  Adkin  has 
seen)  it  provides  a  convenient  antecedent  for  his  long  relative  clause  about  Homar 
( qui  Achilktn ...).  If,  following  Cicero,  Vopiscus  had  left  Hotuerum  in  direct  speech,  he 
could  not  tlien  have  added  Iris  second  qui  clause  (“felicem  te... ¿fui  Humeruxn... gH(‘ 
Achillem"),  because  the  natural  rhetoric  of  the  sentence  would  then  have  referred  the 
second  qui,  like  the  .first,  to  Achilles,  not  Homer.  Moving  Homerum  to  a  participial 
clause  solved  this  problem.  In  Jerome  the  participial  clause  has  no  such  rationale,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could  have  prompted  him  to  modify  Ciceros  formulation  in 
this  way  if  it  was  Cicero  alone  he  had  in  front  of  him. 

Three  further  delails  put  the  priority  of  Vopiscus  beyond  serious  doubt,  two  of 
them  hitherto  unnoticed.  First,  which  of  the  two  changed  Ciceros  Magnus  Ule 
Alcxamler  into  the  less  common  formula  Alexander  Magnus  Macedo,  not  found  in  ear- 
lier  literary  texis?  This  exact  formula  appears  in  two  other  passages  of  the  HA,  but 
nowhere  else  in  Jerome.116  Second,  there  is  the  way  each  of  the  three  writers  rounds  off 
the  Alexander  story  wíth  a  general  rellection  about  the  power  of  Homer  s  poetry: 

Cicero;  If  the  I liad  had  Vopiscus:  [Homer}  Jerome:1 "  1  have  to  describe 

not  existed,  the  same  made  Achilles  as  the  lite  of  a  man  so 

tomb  that  covered  outstanding  in  pursuit  outstanding  that  if  Homer 

[Achilles  s]  body  would  of  virtue  as  he  himself  were  alive,  he  wotild  envy  me 

have  obliterated  his  ñame  was  outstanding  in  my  subject  or  prove  unequal 

aswell.  talent.  toit. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Cicero’s  rellection  in  Jerome,  but  (as  Adkin  saw)  Vopiscus  adapts 
it  to  a  Román  context  a  page  later  (i.  4):  “as  for  P.  Scipio  Aíricanus,  or  indeed  all  the 
Scipios... would  they  not  lie  hidden  in  darkness,  had  not  historiaos,  both  famous 
and  obscure,  arisen  to  praise  their  deeds?"  The  same  formulation,  "if  X  had  not 
existed,  Y  would  be  forgotten,”  with  the  first  clause  framcd  by  the  same  words 
nisi . . .  exstitisse(n)t,  a  clear  verbal  and  structural  paral  leí  with  Cicero  that  has  no 
counterpart  in  Jerome. 

Third,  having  moved  Ciceros  rellection  to  a  later  point  in  his  prelace,  Vopiscus 
replaced  it  with  one  of  his  own  that,  like  Ciceros,  links  Homer  to  the  fame  of  Achilles. 
But  Jerome  moved  on  from  Achilles  to  Hilarión,  transforming  Homer  into  an  éneo- 
miastic  trope,  with  the  conceit  that  not  even  Homer ’s  genius  could  have  done  justice 
to  Hilarión.  Where  Cicero  and  Vopiscus  simply  labor  a  point  already  made  welí 
enough  in  Alexander’s  exdamation,  Jerome  turned  Homer  into  an  elegant  bridge 
between  mythical  hero  and  Christian  Saint.118 

ne.  Cunte,  2.  i¡  XXX  Tyr.  14. 4. 

117.  Cardóme  White,  Eurly  Christiun  Uves  ( New  York  1998),  89. 

118.  Tliis  trope  is  one  of  the  fewdetails  m  Jerome's  book  that  Sulpicius  Severus  directly  ¡mitated  in  his  Ufe 

of  Martin:  011  Martin*  ceaseless  fasls  and  vigils,  vere  fatebor,  min  si  ipse,  11I  uuiiit,  al>  injerís  Horneras 

emerger  ti,  posset  exponen  í  VM  26.  v,  Standiffe  1983,  08). 
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Lf  Vopiscus  had  been  copying  Jerome,  why  did  he  not  simply  adapt  this  conceit  to 
Probus?  What  could  he  have  objected  to  in  so  neat  a  transition,  so  well  suited  to  the 
extravagant  eulogies  he  himself  was  proposing  to  heap  on  Probus?  What  prompted 
him  to  sepárate  the  two  elements  in  Jerome’s  sentence,  adapting  tanti  viri  et  talis  to 
Probus  but  turning  the  Homer  conceit  into  a  colorless  restatement  of  the  Homer/ 
Achilles  motif?  The  natural  explanation  is  that  Vopiscus  wrote  with  Cicero  and  only 
Cicero  in  front  of  him.  Jerome’s  conceit,  on  the  other  hand,  was  surely  ¡nspired  by 
Vopiscus ’s  matching  of  Homer's  talent  with  Adiilles's  achievements  ( tantum ... 
quantum)  rather  than  Cicero’s  unfulfilled  condi  tional.  That  Vopiscus  drew  directly  on  a 
text  of  the  Pro  Archín  can  be  confrrmed  on  other  grounds.  Ln  Cicero,  the  formulation 
Magnus  ¡lie  Alexander  prepares  us  for  the  evocation,  two  sentences  later,  of  noster  hic 
Magnus,'19  namely  Pompey  the  Great.  A  page  later  Vopiscus  too  adds  a  Román  example : 
who  would  have  heard  of  the  three  triumphs  of  Pompey  but  for  Cicero  and  Livy? 

rIhis  conclusión  was  naturally  not  welcome  to  those  convinced  on  other  grounds 
that  the  HA  dates  from  the  390S.  Accepting  the  forcé  of  my  196S  analysis  of  the  texis, 
Chastagnol  evaded  my  conclusión  by  the  hypothesis  that  Jerome  and  Vopiscus  both 
had  a  pro  Archia  open  on  their  tables  as  they  wrote.120  This  would  aJUow  Vopiscus  to 
have  got  the  Alexander  anecdote  from  Jerome  in  the  first  place,  but  tohave  “iinproved” 
it  against  the  original.  Barnes  was  prepared  to  dispense  with  a  text,  arguing  that,  since 
both  Jerome  and  Vopiscus  “knew  the  speeches  of  Cicero  well . . .  either . .  .was  capable 
of  using  the  other  but  changing  the  wording  to  accord  better  with  his  recollection  of 
the  Ciccronian  original."121 

Yet  why  should  either  have  bothered,  especially  Vopiscus,  who  did  not  bother  to 
check  his  own  inaccurate  paraphrase  of  Sallust.  Why  should  a  writer  who  preferred 
inventing  fictitious  sources  to  Consulting  real  ones  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of 
comparing  two  almost  idéntica!  versions  of  the  same  anecdote?  But  suppose  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  Vopiscus  wrote  second  and  did  check.  Even  so  he  did  not 
“corred”  Jerome  against  Cicero.  Even  where  the  Vopiscus  versión  is  closer  to  Cicero, 
it  is  still  different.  According  to  den  Hengst,  Vopiscus  was  scholar  enough  to  check 
Jerome  against  Cicero  (thus  meeting  my  objection)  but  reluctant  to  reinstate  Cicero’s 
actual  words  because  he  “dislikes  literal  quotations."122 

Apparently,  this  “dislike”  of  literal  quotations  only  applies  to  Cicero,  since  on  den 
Hengsts  own  hypothesis  Vopiscus  copied  a  half-dozen  lines  of  Jerome  all  but  ver¬ 
ba  tím!  Such  desperate  attempts  to  evade  the  obvious  are  not  only  implausible  in 
themselves,  but  fail  to  distinguish  between  at  least  three  different  ways  in  which 
writers  draw  on  their  predecessors:  allusion,  direct  quotation,  and  simple  use  as  a  fac¬ 
tual  source.  Many  scholars  now  prefer  to  talk  of  intertextuaiity  rather  than  allusion, 

«9,  As  recognized  by  den  Hengst  1981,  125,  though  without  appreciating  that  it  undermined  Iris  own 

position. 

110.  Chastagnol  1970, 12-13;  1994, 1061. 

121.  Barnes  1991, 25,  following  den  Hengst  1981, 124-15. 

i2i.  den  I  lengst  «981,  us:  “it  would  have  been  out  of  character  had  he  copied  his  source  verbatim.” 
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and  elide  the  distinction  1  am  trying  to  draw  botween  allusion  and  quotation 
Lntertextuaiity  is  no  doubt  a  helpful  concept  for  analyzing  poetry,  typically  a  mosaic 
of  allusions  (conscious  and  unconscious)  to  earlier  writen¡.  But  weare  here  concemed 
with  btography,  where  leamed  abusión  is  rare,  but  use  and  quotation  of  factual  sources 
common.  By  quotation  here  I  mean  quoting  a  specific  earlier  text  either  verbatim  or 
by  author  s  ñame,  as  opposed  to  simply  drawing  factual  information  from  it  without 
attempting  to  acknowledge  or  reproduce  it  accurately.  Thus  Vopiscuss  quod  Sallustius 
Crispus  is  a  quotation,12'  while  (as  we  shall  see)  the  Alexander  anecdote  is  not. 

Despite  his  ioose  terminology,  it  was  apparently  what  I  am  calling  literary  allusion 
that  den  Hengst  had  in  mind  when  he  claimed  that  Vopiscus  “dislikes  literal  quota- 
tions Tlie  claim  is  true  but  trivial:  allusions  are  by  del'inition  allusive,  not  verbatim 
quotations.  No  ancient  writer  with  a  sense  of style  (and  this  applies  to  Jerome  no  less 
than  the  HA)  actually  reproduces  more  than  a  word  or  two  of  a  stylistic  model 
unchanged  when  adapting  it  to  his  own  context  and  syntax.12,1 

A  typical  example  is  the  elegan t J uvenalian  adaptation  in  Aurd.  s.  6:  "Aurelianwas 
the  only  prívate  Citizen  to  own  an  elephant”  ( solusque  omniutn  privatus  Aurelianus  ele- 
phanti  dominus fuit),  which  shares  just  one  word  with  its  Juvenalian  model  ( nulli  ser- 
vire  paralmn/privata) ,  but  nonetheless  recaüs  while  reversingjuvenal’s  claim  that  only 
emperors  could  own  elephants  (12. 106-7).  Given  the  vogue  for Juvenal  in  late  fourth- 
century  Rome,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  delibérate  allusion  that  he  hoped  would  be  iden- 
tiíied  and  admired.  How  are  we  to  ciassífy  Vopiscuss  Alexander  anecdote?  Not  a 
quotation:  no  ut  ilidt  Cicero  or  the  like,  and  no  attempt  to  preserve  Ciceros  phrase- 
ology.  Chastagnol  and  his  followers  assume  that  cultivated  readers  were  nonetheless 
expected  to  recognize  Cicero  as  his  source  and  admire  liis  erudition.  That  is  to  say, 
they  treat  it  as  (in  my  terminology)  a  leamed  allusion.  Yet  they  apply  che  criteria 
appropriate  to  a  quotation.  Whence  their  talk  of  Vopiscus  “improving”  or  “correcting“ 
the  Jerome  versión  "to  accord  better  with...  the  Ciceronian  original."  Yet  while  a 
quotation  can  be  corrected  by  collating  it  against  its  source,  an  allusion  cannot.  A 
quotation  can  be  misquoted;  an  allusion  can  be  neat  or  clumsy,  obscure  or  obvious, 
but  it  cannot  be  either  correct  or  incorrect.  The  most  elegant  and  successful  preserve 
no  more  than  a  single  word  of  the  original  (sometimos  not  even  that),  and  normally 
make  a  difterent,  even  opposite  point.  A  particularly  brilliant  Juvenalian  allusion  in 
Claudian  turns  the  verbosa  etgraiuiis  epístula  from  Tiberius  that  brought  down  Sejanus 
into  the  exigua  charla  from  Arcadius  that  brought  down  Eutropius.  Not  one  word  in 
common,  but  anyone  who  knew  his  Juvenal  would  at  once  appreciate  the  literary  link 
between  the  missives  that  wrought  the  doom  of  the  two  imperial  favorites.12' 


123.  Despile  i tt  ¡naccuracy,-  many  quotations  are  inaccurate.  In  the  HA  (of  toarse)  many  are  also 
fraudulent. 

124.  Hagendahi  1947, 114-18;  and  (on  Jerome)  1958, 298-309. 

US-  Camerún  1974, 149:  unaware  oí  my  paper,  M.  Dewar  made  the  same  point  again  in  CQ  40  (1990)1 
582-84,  wekome  coniirmatíon  that  the  allusion  is  real. 
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Writing /e/icem  te...iuvenis  instead  of  o  fortúnate...  adulcscens  did  not  tr  ansio  rm 
Vopiscus  s  versión  of  the  Alexander  anecdote  into  an  elegant  Ciceronian  allusion.  The 
versión  in.  the  Pro  Archia  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  original  Ciceronian  thought  or  tum 
ofphrase  (faexRomuli ,  quousque  landem...Catilina  or  the  like)  such  as  might  adda 
touch  oflearned  color  to  any  writer’s  prose.  Anecdotes  were  common  property,  and 
no  one  ever  copied  them  verbatim.12*  They  were  freely  adapted  to  suit  the  writers 
purpose  and  context.  This  is  why  so  many  appear  in  such  widely  differing  versions. 
The  "punch  line"  tends  to  remain  the  same,  but  the  setting,  date,  and  even  protago- 
nists  vary.127  The  Alexander  anecdote  is  found  in  almost  a  dozen  survíving  sources, 
Greek  and  Latín.128  Cicero  hímself  did  no  more  tiran  transíate  a  versión  preserved  in 
an  anonymous  collection  of  apophthegms.lw 

Not  only  would  it  never  have  occurred  to  Vopiscus,  if  he  had  written  sccond,  to 
"correct"  Jerome  against  Cicero.  The  truth  is  that  his  divergentes  were  designed  to 
coticeal  rather  than  advertise  his  debt  to  Cicero.  This  is  plain  from  his  openingwords, 
which  seck  to  create  the  impression  that  he  found  the  Alexander  story  at  firsthand 
while  reading  the  classical  historiaos  he  ñames,  "M.  Cato  and  Gellius  the  historians’ 
and  Sallust.  So  too  in  the  following  paragraph  he  implies  that  he  has  read  abcut 
Pompey  in  Cicero  and  Livy.  No  one  will  believe  that  he  read  as  far  as  Bk  103  ofLivyIU 
Cicero  sufficed  for  the  little  he  says  but  he  knew  that  Livy  must  talk  about  Pompey 
somewhere.  Note  the  telltale  ct  in  Cato  et  Gellius,  so  characteristic  of  the  late  antique 
writer  anxious  to  give  the  impression  that  he  has  consulted  two  difíerent  books  when 
in  fact  he  only  knows  the  earlier  through  the  later.131 

Anyone  with  any  pretensions  to  Literary  culture  was  expected  to  show  famiLiarity 
with  Cicero.  Much  of  the  Greek  culture  of  the  Greekless  Middle  Ages  derives  ulti- 
mately  from  Cicero,  often  indirectly  through  innumerable  late  antique  authors.  Many 
of  Symmachus’s  allusions  to  Greek  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  derive  from  Cicero. 
This  debt  he  does  not  advertise  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  his  verbal  borrowings  from 
the  specches.  We  find  the  same  duality  in  Jerome.  On  the  one  hand  he  constantly 
quotes  Cicero  by  ñame  and  echoes  phrases  from  the  speeches;  on  the  other,  he  drew 
much  information  from  the  philosophical  works  unacknowledged,  often  implying 
that  he  had  consulted  Cicero's  sources  himself.131  He  introduces  another  Alexander 


116.  For  a  useful  diseussion,  Saller  1980, 69-83. 

127.  In  a  ‘sample  of  fifty-iwa  Suetonian  anecdotes  with  parallel  versions  the  chronological  element 
changes... more  frequently  than  it  remains  constant"  and  the  setting *is  only  slightly  more  stable" 
(Saller  1980, 7$)- 

118.  For  the  various  versions,  Straub  1963, 96-97,  omittinghowever  L.  Sternhach,  Gnomolagtum  Valicamtm 
(Berlín  1963),  na  78,  pp.  35-37  (originally  published  in  Witn.  Stud.  1887-89  from  Vat  gr.  743  of 
s.  XIV). 

129.  Sternbach  {precedí  ng  note)  1963,  na  7& 

130.  Except  perhaps  Paschocd.HACAfac.  (1995),  270,  building  on  the  myth  ofthe  'Symmachan'edition. 

131.  For  this  use  of  et  in  Jerome,  Hagendahi  1958,  255;  many  exainples  ¡n  Camcron  2004,  47,  and 
Appendix  5. 

132.  Hagendahi  1958,284-91,  and  passim. 
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anee  dote  with  the  formula  "Greek  history  tells  us,”  when  his  dircct  source  was 
Quintiüan.11'  Alexander  anecdotes  are  a  case  where  there  was  more  credit  to  be  gained 
by  implying  familiar  i  ty  with  eariier  and  more  recondite  sources.1M 

Over  and  above  the  many  details  in  wliich  Vopiscuss  versión  of  the  anecdote  i$ 
closer  to  Cicero’s  than  Jerome’s,  two  other  faets  establish  his  direct  consultation  ofa 
text  of  the  Pro  Archia:  knowledge  of  the  sentence  following  the  anecdote  itself,  and 
mention  of  Pompey.  Tire  re  is  no  trace  of  either  in  Jerome.  Tlris  is  more  than  can  be 
plausibly  ascribed  to  a  good  memory.  Evidently,  Vopiscus  checked  the  Pro  Archia, 
where  he  also  found  the  reference  to  Pompey,  which  he  added  to  his  own  list  of  Román 
worthies  who  owed  their  fame  to  their  historiaos.  With  the  lapse  of  the  Chastagnol- 
Barnes  escape  route — 'correction”  of  Jerome  against  Cicero — we  are  left  with  only 
one  alternative:  Vopiscus  copied  Cicero,  and  Jerome  copied  Vopiscus. 

7 

The  Life  of  Malchits  and  Life  of  Hilarión  are  generally  dated  ca.  390,  on  the  basis  of 
the  order  in  whichjerome  lists  his  own  works  in  the  de  viris  iUustribus  of  392.  By  then 
Jerome  had  becn  living  in  Bethlehem  for  four  or  íive  years.  But  an  eariier  date  is  pos- 
sible.  Syme  connected  the  wish  in  Life  of  Malchus  1  that  Jerome’s  detractor?  should 
cease  hounding  him  in  his  “flight”  (fugientem )  with  his  flight  from  Rome  in  385, 
described  in  a  letter  to  Asella,  one  ofhis  mostdevoted  aristocratic  disciples.135 

In  support  of  this  eariier  date  we  may  compare  a  prayer  for  the  same  Asella  pre- 
served  in  one  family  of  manuscripts  of  the  Life  of  Hilarión.  The  iirst  (in  sanctis  orationi- 
bus  luis  memento  mei  decus  ac  dignitas  virgitium  nonna  Amella)  unmistakably  echoes  the 
conclusión  of  that  letter  (memento  mei,  exemplum  pudicitiae  et  virginitatis  insigne). ml t 
would  be  surprising  if  prayer  and  letter  had  been  separated  by  any  great  interval  of 
time.157  If  so,  then  we  would  not  need  to  postúlate  a  copy  of  the  HA  in  Bethlehem. 
Jerome  could  have  read  it  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  from  382  to  385  and  where  (e.g.)  he 
picked  up  Iris  knowledge  of  Juvenal.  As  we  know  from  Ammianus,  it  was  not  only 
Juvenal  but  also  the  imperial  biographies  of  Marius  Maximus  to  which  the  Román 
nobility  devoted  their  leisure.  The  HA  cites  Maximus  twenty-six  times  by  ñame  and 
was  obviously  courting  the  same  readership, 

133.  Ep.  ¡07. 4  ~  Quintil.  1. 1. 9,  with  Courcelie  1969,  ?8,  with  71  n.  95.  Quintilian  himselí  cites  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  as  his  source,  but  even  Jerome  drew  the  line  at  daiming  to  have  read  so  recondite  an 
author. 

134.  For  the  derivation  oifraudulent  details  from  Cicero,  Syme  1968, 168-69,  *#4- 
ijS.  Ep.  4>;  Syme  1968,  8i;  for  Asella,  see  now  PCBE  íi.  1  (1999),  199-200. 

rj6.  For  these  prayers,  see  P.  Leclerc,  E.  M.  Morales,  and  A.  de  Vogüé,  Jerome:  Trois  Vira  de  Mames 
(París  2007),  92-93.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  discuss  the  relationship  between  Jerome  and  the 
Vita  Probé. 

137.  Note  too  C.  Mohrniann's  “poco  tempo  Jopo  il  suo  arrivo  a  Betlemnie,"  in  Vite  dei  santi  4  (Milán 

1998’).  A 
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Chastagnol  dismissed  the  possibility  that  Jerome  was  the  imitatoras  ‘‘improbable’ 
without  further  comment.138  But  why  is  it  so  improbable  that  a  man  who  prided  him- 
self  on  his  classical  learning  should  borrow  a  couple  of  appropriate  classical  Alustra- 
tions  from  an  imperial  biography  for  a  biography  of  his  own?  Barnes  has  recen tly 
drawn  attention  to  the  similarity  between  protestations  of  veracity  in  the  HA  and 
Sulpicius  Severus's  Life  of  St.  Martin.m  As  formulated,  the  thesis  is  uncanvincing. 
There  are  similar  protestations  in  the  prefaces  to  the  Life  ofAntony  and  Paulinus's  Life 
ofAmbrose.  Nonetheless,  Severus  was  a  cultivated  member  of  the  elite  with  an  appre- 
cíation  of  the  classical  genres.  The  preface  and  dedicatory  letter  to  his  Life  of  Martin 
make  clear  that  he  was  aiming  at  a  cultivated  public. wu  He  quotes  the  opening  sen- 
tcnce  of  Livy’s  preface  to  Bk  1  verbatim  in  his  own  preface.M1 

It  is  entirely  credible  that  Jerome  should  have  looked  at  a  recently  published  series 
of  imperial  biographies  before  writing  a  biography  ofhis  own.  The  Life  of  Hilarión  was 
not  his  íirst  essay  in  hagiography,  but  it  was  a  much  longer  and  more  ambitious  work 
than  his  eariier  Life  ofPaul,  with  higher  literary  pretensions.142  We  know  he  had  read 
Philostratus's  Life  ofApollonius  (the  model  for  Hilarion’s  travels),  and  it  would  be 
natural  enough,  given  his  intention  to  return  to  hagiography,  if  he  had  glanced  at  the 
new  imperial  biographies  everyone  was  reading  during  the  period  he  lived  in  Rome, 
What  may  have  most  attracted  him  in  the  HA  is  its  many  idiosyncraüc  and  enter- 
taining  profaces.14-'  Since  he  often  added  new  prefaces  to  successive  books  of  muid- 
volume  works,  Jerome  ended  up  producing  no  fewer  than  no.  They  reveal  considerable 
familiarity  with  all  the  traditíonal  conventions  (the  author  s  ¡nability  to  do  justice  to  his 
subject,  stylistíc  shortcomings,  etc.),144  and  would  repay  a  detailed  módem  study.RS 
Many  are  crammed  with  classical  allusions.  For  example,  the  preface  to  the  invective  on 
Jovinianus  quotes  Horace,  Persius,  Plautus,  Vergil,  and  even  Heraclitus.146  Saliust  is 
quoted  in  seven  difieren  t  prefaces;  Terence  in  at  least  four.M7  The  prefece  to  the  invective 
against  Vigilantius  is  full  of  classical  mythology  rather  than  literary  quotations:  “the 
world  has  given  birth  to  many  monsters. . . .  Cerberus  and  the  birds  of  Stymphalus,  the 
Erymanthian  boar  and  the  Nemean  lion,  the  Chimaera  and  the  many-headed 
Hydra . . .  Spain  has  produced  Geryonwith  his  three  bodies."  The  list  concludes  with  the 
claim  that  “Gaul  alone  has  had  no  monsters” — un  til  Vigilantius!  As  if  unable  to  stop,  he 

138.  Chastagnol  1994,  xciv,  "pas  vraisemblable,'' 

139,  Barnes  1999, 39,  referring  to  Barnes  1996, 15-31. 

L40.  J.  Fontaine  (ed.)  1967, 71-133;  Stancliffe  1983, 40. 

141.  unde  facturus  mihi  operae  pretium  videar  si...perscripsero  (Sev.  i.  6)  ~  faclurusise  operae  pretium 
simíí...pencripscrim  (Liv.i  pr.  1). 

141.  Fuhrmann  1977,41-58. 

143.  On  which  we  have  den  Hengst  19S1. 

144.  For  an  exemplary  treatment  ofone  such  preface,  Scourfield  1993, 76-80. 

145.  There  is  useful  material  in  Stade  192$;  Favez  1958;  andjanson  1964.  Favez  countcd  nt,  butjanson 
added  another  9  from  the  longer  letters  (136  n.  u).  W.  H.  Fremantle,  St.  Jerome:  Letters  and  Select 
Works  (1891),  483-501,  translates  a  selection  of  prefaces.  In  general,  see  Curtius  1953, 8S-89. 

146.  PL 13. ni;  Hagendahl  1958, 141-43. 

147.  See  the  list  in  Stade  1925, 93-98. 
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then  adds  tliat  Vigilan  üus  is  Jovinianus  reborn,  “as  Euphorbus  is  said  to  have  been  born 
again  in  the  person  of  Pythagoras.”  The  preface  to  the  Life  of  Probus  o/Fered  exactiy  (he 
sort  of  thing  he  was  looking  for:  something  ideal  for  the  life  of  a  holy  man  little  known 
and  underrated.  Like  A.  F..  Housman,  Jerome  probably  kept  a  notebook  for  choice 
items,  and  skimmed  the  HA  befare  he  left  Rome,  putting  his  knowledge  to  use  later. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  scholars  have  been  so  reluctant  to  entertain  the  possi- 
bility  that  he  imitated  Vopiscus  is  their  convíction  that  the  HA  is  full  of  allusions  to 
Jerome.1'"'  According  to  one  critic,  “The  ever-increasing  detection  of  familiarity  with 
Jerome"  is  one  of  the  most  promising  current  approaches  to  understanding  the  reli- 
gious  attitude  of  the  HA.W  The  more  than  twenty  such  ‘'parailels"  now  on  record 
might  seem  an  iinpressive  dossier,  but  (as  already  remarked)  i  t  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  were  “de  tected”  by  historians  who  took  the  priority  of  Jerome  for  granted.  Not 
one  of  them  treated  their  “discoveries"  as  cases  where  priority  needed  to  be  argued 
rather  than  simply  assumed. 

Den  Hengst  and  Barnes  had  enough  comino n  sense  and  literary  sensitivity  to  be 
sceptical  of  most  of  diese  parailels,  but  felt  that  the  Hilarión  case  lent  support  to 
some  of  the  others.1'0  The  truth  is  the  exact  reverse.  If  Jerome  was  able  to  read  the 
HA  as  early  as  385,  then  it  must  have  been  written  befare  any  of  the  relevant  works 
of  Jerome. 

8 

So  the  preface  to  the  Life  of  Probus  was  written  between  361  (the  date  of  Aurelius 
Víctor)  and  385/6  (the  date  of  the  Life  of  Hilarión).  Ifwe  condude  (as  1  thinkwe  must) 
that  this  preface  is  not  an  editorial  interpolaron  but  an  integral  part  oí  the  Life  and 
índeed  of  the  HA  as  a  whole,  then  the  HA  was  written  between  361  and  386.  Thatisnot 
only  befare  most  of  Jerome’s  writings;  it  is  also  befare  Ammianus,  Nicomachus 
Flavianus,  Claudian,  and  Vegetius. 

One  advantage  of  these  terminí  is  that  it  allows  us  to  accept  what  even  such  notable 
sceptics  as  Mommsen  and  Momigtiano  conceded  to  be  perhaps  the  clearestsingle  prima 
facie  pointer  (after  the  borrowing  from  Víctor)  to  a  post-Constantinian  date.  At  the  end 
of  the  same  Vita  Probi,  the  writer  reports  that  the  descendants  of  the  emperor  Probus 
left  Rome  and  went  to  live  in  Verona.  When  a  portrait  of  Probus  at  Verona  was  struckby 
üghtning,  the  haruspices  proclaimed  “that  future  generations  of  the  fainily  would  rise  to 
such  distinction  in  the  senate  that  they  would  allhold  the  highest  poses."151 

I  - 

148.  Chastagnol  1970,  iz-ió, 72-77, 81-80, 93, 96-98;  Chastagnol  i994>  xciii-itvii;  2000;  2002;  lor aseep- 
ticol  assesstnent  oí  most  oí  these  suggestions,  Lippold  1991, 127-  31. 

149.  Birley  1991, 48  n.  40. 

150.  den  Hengst  1981, 126-27;  ñames  1991, 27-28. 

151.  haruipices  respamíerunt  huius faimhae  ¡tosieras  tantee  in  senatii  clnrtluduiis Jure  ut  Mimes  sumíais  hotiarí- 
bus Jungemilur,  24.  3-4. 
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Any  prophecy  in  a  pseudonymous  work  purporting  to  date  from  an  earlier  age  is 
open  to  the  suspidon  of  being  a  post  eventum  retrojection  from  the  writer  s  own  dav. 
And  when  (as  here)  the  prophecy  involves  a  specific  ñame  connected  to  a  specílic 
place,  we  are  bound  to  look  for  prominent  senatorial  Probi  from  Verona.  As  Dessau 
saw  in  1889,  it  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence  that  Sex.  Petronius  Probus,  the  most  famous 
and  powerful  Román  aristocrat  ofhis  age,  holder  of  four  praetorian  prefectures  and 
cónsul  in  371,  is  associated  with  Verona.1’2  A  statue  base  found  in  Verona  describes 
Probus  as  its  civis,  and  another  from  Rome  was  erected  by  the  Veneti  and  Histri,  who 
cali  themselves  his  “own  people”  ( peculiares ).  It  has  generally  and  surely  correctly 
been  inferred  that  Probus  himseif  was  born  in  Verona.153 

If  Probus  is  the  subject  of  the  oracle,  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  ca.  370  or  later  than 
his  death  in  or  around  390.  Baynes,  while  accepting  the  Probus  oracle  as  “Dessaus 
strongest  argument  for  the  Theodosian  dating,"1M  did  his  best  to  recondle  what  he 
conceded  to  be  a  reference  to  Petronius  Probus  with  his  own  theory  that  the  HA  was 
written  in  362.  The  wríter  (he  argued)  was  predicting  a  distinguished  career  for  Probus 
on  the  basis  of  the  consulates  ofhis  father  (Petronius  Probinus,  eos.  341)  and  grandfather 
(Petronius  Probianus,  eos.  322).  But  it  would  make  no  sense  to  invent  such  an  oracle 
foran  as  yet  undistinguished  (and  unmarried)  thirty-four-year-old.  Crees  too  thought 
that  the  Probus  orade  “could  as  easily  refer  to  other  distinguished  men  called  Probus, 
for  example,  Petronius  Probianus."155  But  the  point  of  inventing  such  an  oracle  must  be 
to  link  one  famous  Probus  with  another,  and  ancestors  called  Probianus  and  Probinus 
simply  will  not  do.líe  Dessau  was  right  to  insist  íhat  the  orade  must  refer  to  Probus 
himseif,  not  to  his  father  or  grandfather.  And  Probus  must  already  have  been  a  man  of 
consequence  at  the  time.  Surely  no  earlier  than  his  consuiate  in  371. 

But  how  much  later  can  we  go?  Surprisingly  enough,  most  scholars  have  assumed  a 
reference  less  to  Probus  himseif  than  to  the  shared  consuiate  of  his  sons  Anicius 
Olybrius  and  Anicius  Probinus  in  395.157  Even  Momigliano  conceded  that  “an  allusion 
to  the  great  cónsul  Probus  and  his  sons  would  be  the  bestinterpretaüon  of  the  prophecy 
as  a  prophecy  post  eventum!'  Secck  added  the  consuiate  of  his  third  son  Anicius  Probus 
in  406.  There  are  serious  objections  to  such  an  interpretation  of  the  oracle. 

(1)  lf  the  author  were  writing  as  late  as  395,  it  would  obviously  be  Olybrius  and 
Probinus  whose  favor  he  was  hoping  to  win,  not  Probus,  dead  for  five  years.  Why  then 
fashion  an  oracle  that  fits  the  fatherbetter  than  either  ofhis  sons,  neither  of  whom  was 
even  called  Probus?  (2)  The  emphasis  on  Verona  points  to  Probus  himseif  as  the  pri- 
mary  reference.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  either  ofhis  sons  with  Verona,  and  for 

isa.  Dessau  1889, 355-59,  still  the  best  discussion  of  the  issues;  for  his  prefectures,  Camarón  1985, 178-82. 
«53.  ¡LS  n66  (Verona)  and  1165  (Veneti);  Dessau  1889, 537;  Cecconi  1994,51, 99- 
JS4.  Baynes  1916, 24-30  at  ¡1 24. 

155.  Crees  1911,41- 

156.  Hiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Pompeius  Probus  eos.  310  was  an  ancestor. 

157.  Syme  1968,  164;  Johne  1976,  139,  178;  Zecchini  1993,  41,  lo  cite  three  ex  ampies  at  random;  most 

emphatically  Barues  1971, 18  (*the  elearest  is  a  humorous  reference  to  the  consuls  of39s’’}. 
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what  it  is  worth  Claudian  places  their  birth  in  Rome  ( Prob .  142-45).  Why  draw  such 
alten  t  ion  to  the  birth  place  of  Probus  when  he  was  dead  and  his  sons  had  succeeded  to 
liis  wealth  and  position? 

(3)  According  to  HA  Prob.  3. 3,  “Manysay  that  Probus  was  related  to  Claudias,  j|lal 
most  excellent  and  reve  red  emperor,  but  since  it  is  only  recorded  by  one  Greck 
historian,  I  shall  not  venture  an  opinión."  No  one  has  ever  been  in  any  doubt  that  the 
relationship  to  Claudius  is  as  iictitious  as  the  unnamed  Greek  historian.  But  why 
invent  such  a  detail?  At  one  level  no  doubt  to  link  the  emperor  Probus  to  the  much 
admired  Claudius  II,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  bound  to  imply  that  the  senatorial 
Probi  of  the  future  were  related  to  Claudius  as  weil  as  Probus.  'lhis  made  no  sense 
until  1972, w'hen  a  dedication  was  found  at  Capua  styling  the  cónsul  of  371  Claudius 
Petronius  Probus.,w  The  Claudius  was  apparently  not  a  ñame  or  connection  that 
Petronius  Probus  valued,  since  it  appears  in  only  one  of  eighteen  dedications  and 
no  literary  source.  Ñor  is  it  a  ñame  he  chose  to  pass  on  to  any  of  his  four  surviving 
children.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  proof  of  a  Claudian  connection  somewhere. 

(4)  It  is  the  ñames  he  did  pass  on  to  his  children  that  are  the  main  objection.  AH 
are  called  Anicius,  and  unquestionabiy  saw  the  Anidan  side  of  the  Family  tree  as  out- 
weighing  the  Petronian  in  importance.  Although  Petronius  Probus  is  oftenstyled  the 
head  of  the  Anidan  house,  the  truth  is  that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  Anidan  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  acquired  his  ascendancy  among  the  Anicii  by  marrying  an  Anidan  heiress, 
Anicia  Faltonia  Proba.16”  All  four  of  his  children  bore  the  Anidan  family  ñame,  but 
only  the  youngest  son  the  Petronian  ñame  as  weli  (Anicius  Petronius  Probus,  eos. 
406).  It  is  clear  from  Claudian's  panegyric  on  the  consuls  of  395  that  they  were  per* 
ceived  as  Anicii  iirst  and  foremost,  not  Petronii.  If  tracing Petronius  Probuss  line  back 
to  the  emperor  Probus  (276-82)  was  intended  as  a  compliment,  then  the  Petronii 
musí  at  the  time  of  writing  have  been  a  fairly  new  family,  who  would  be  flattexed  to 
look  to  a  great  soldier-emperor  of  the  270S  as  ancestor.  According  to  his  biographer, 
the  emperor  Probus  was  born  in  Sirmíum:  “his  mother  was  of  nobler  birth  than  his 
father,  his  prívate  fortune  was  modest,  and  his  kindred  unimportant.'’101  Petronius 
Probus s  only  identifiable  ancestors  are  Probianus  and  Probinus,  the  consuls  of  322  and 
341.  No  sign  of  anyone  important  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Anidi,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  traced  a  full  century  further  backin  wealth  and  power, 
to  the  age  of  the  Severi.!6í  No  one  wanting  to  flatter  Anicius  Olybrius  and  Anicius 
Probinus  in  395  would  have  invented  a  fable  about  descent  from  the  emperor  Probus. 


15S.  And  was  m  fact  tacitly  ignorad  in  most  discussions  of  the  orade. 

139.  On  this  basis  the  Petronius.  Claudius  who  was  procónsul  oi' Africa  1 PÍRE  i.  108),  a  post  normally 
held  by  Roinau  aristocrats,  in  368-70,  is  probably  to  be  Ulentiticd  as  a  younger  brother  who  did  not 
Uve  to  nse  any  higher. 

160.  Barnes,  CP  111  (1990),  417-18, 

161.  Prob.  3.  ij  he  had  evidently  lorgotten  about  the  alleged  connection  with  the  emperor  Claudius  when 
wnting  the  lastphrase. 

161.  To  at  any  rate  Q.  Anicius  Faustus,  a  legate  ofSeptimius  Severus  whose  carear  is  documentad  by  more 
iban  50  inscriptions:  Christol  1980, 141-46;  Wilkins  1988, 377-82. 


The  Oracle  fits  Petronius  Probus  himself  and  only  him.  As  early  as  the  mid-3705 
Probus  himself  had  all  the  honors,power,  and  wealth  a  prívate  Citizen  of  that  age  could 
expect  to  win,  and  anyone  could  have  foretold  a  brilliant  future  for  his  sons.  Iodeed, 
some  did.  In  a  poem  addressed  to  Probus  a  year  or  two  after  his  consulate  (371)1 
Ausonius  prediets  a  consulate  for  his  (at  the  time  apparently)  only  son.l6í  Even  then, 
when  obviousíy  cultivadng  father  rather  than  baby  son,  Ausonius  gives  equalemphasis 
to  the  Anidan  and  Petronian  sides  of  the  future  consuls  descent.  No  one  hoping  to 
win  the  favor  of  his  sons  after  Probus ’s  death  would  have  invented  an  ancestry  that 
ignorad  the  Anidan  side.  The  most  obvious  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Anician 
ñame  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  HA,  despite  the  fact  that  Anicii  were  already 
prominent  in  the  late  second  century. 

9 

The  Probus  oracle  has  received  little  attention  or  emphasis  in  recent  studies.  Even 
as  a  dating  handle  it  has  been  considerad  superseded  by  supposed  pointers  to  the  390S 
and  later.  Ñor  is  the  reason  for  this  lack  of  interest  in  doubt.  Petronius  Probus  ended 
his  days  a  Christian,  and  nowadays  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  HA  is  a  product  of  the 
pagan  reaction.  Forty  years  agoj.  Schwartz  suggested  in  passing  that  the  man  respoin- 
Siblc  for  the  HA  was  some  grammaticus  in  the  Service  of  Petronius  Probus.  Without 
either  denying  the  referance  to  Probus  or  ofiering  an  alternativa  explanaron, 
Chastagnol  dismissed  the  suggestion  out  of  hand  simply  and  solely  on  the  grounds 
that  Probus  was  “one  of  the  heads  of  the  Christian  party  in  the  senate .”164 

It  is  the  Symmachi  and  the  Nicomachi  the  pagan  propaganda  school  see  behind 
the  HA  these  days.l6S  If  so,  then  it  is  their  ñames  rather  than  that  of  Probus  we  should 
expect  to  find  among  the  many  "spurious  characters  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  third 
century"  who  actually  reflect  the  nomenclature  of  the  late  fourth.166  But  the  ñame 
“Symmachus”  never  appears,  and  now  that  we  know  there  was  no  Latin  translation  of 
the  Life  ofApollonius,  we  can  forget  the  idea  that  the  Nicomachus  who  translated  a 
letter  of  Zenobia  from  Syriac  is  a  “discreet”  allusion  to  the  eider  Plavian.  What  little 
basis  there  ever  was  for  seeing  him  behind  “Maecius  Faltonius  Nicomachus/'  íamous 
for  his  speech  denouncing  child  emperors,167  is  removed  by  the  new  terminus  ante 
quem.  The  eider  Flavian  was  not  a  person  of  any  consequence  until  the  late  38 os, 
and  before  then  the  ñame  "Nicomachus”  was  prominently  featured  in  a  far  more 


163.  Auson.  Epp.  27. 9b.  32. 

164.  J.  Schwartz  1961, 174-7S;  Chastagnol  1964, 108. 

165.  To  give  the  merest  handfui  ofrecen!  referentes,  Callu,  Hisloire  AugusCe  1. 1  (1992),  lxxiii;  Zecdúni 
1993. 39-49¡  Chastagnol  1994»  clii. 

166.  Syme  1971,1. 

167.  Which  Honoré,  in  a  llight  of  faney  remarkable  even  for  HA  scholarship,  identifies  as  a  “historie  and 
moving  speech’*  of  tlie  eider  Flavian  ‘at  Rome  in  the  sp ring  of  394,  energeticaUy  promoting  a  pagan 
reviva!"  (Honoré  1987, 173-75)! 
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distinguished  family,  the  Anicn.16"  "Nicomachus”  is  only  one  element  in  this  porten- 
tous  ñame — and  in  the  wrong  position  if  it  was  the  Nicomachi  Flaviani  the  writer 
had  in  mind.16'' 

The  rarest  of  the  three  elements  is  “Faltonius,"  which  leads  us  rather  to  the  km  of 
Petronius  Probus.  According  to  the  Probus  Oracle,  “Future  generations  of  the  famüy 
would  rise  to  such  distinction  in  the  senate  that  they  would  all  hold  the  highest  postó" 
Many  kinsmen  of  Probus  did  indeed  hoid  liigh  office — and  leave  traces  in  the  pagesqf 
the  HA.™  A  íictitious  Faltonius  Probus  was  procónsul  of  Asia  in  275. 171  Petronius 
Probus  s  wife  was  called  Anícia  Faltonia  Proba,  her  únele  Faltonius  Probus  Alypius 
(prefect  of  Rome  late  in  life  in  391),  and  her  grandmother  Betitía  Faltonia  Proba,  the 
well-known  Christian  poetess.  The  ñame  Faltonius  is  not  found  in  the  aristocracy  at 
all  before  the  mid-fourth  century,  and  the  HA's  combination  Faltonius  Probus  can 
hardly  be  a  coincidence.172  And  there  is  more.  The  husband  of  Betitia  Faltonia  Proba 
and  father  of  Faltonius  Probus  Alypius  was  Clodius  Celsinus,  prefect  of  Rome  in 
351-54.  A  íictitious  Clodius  Celsinus  is  said  to  have  been  praised  by  the  senate  under 
Severus,  and  another  Celsinus  is  said  to  have  been  an  adviser  of  Diocletian,  presum- 
ably  intended  to  be  the  same  Celsinus  represented  as  a  friend  ofVopiscus.171  Is  it  just 
coincidence  that,  when  conjuring  up  íictitious  characters  to  lili  out  his  narrative,  the 
writer  selected  ñames  of  in-laws  of  Petronius  Probus.  The  Life  of  Probus  is  actualíy 
dedicated  to  a  Celsinus. 

Mi  che!  Festy  has  recendy  produced  an  ingenious  (if  unconvincing)  new  argument 
for  Nicomachan  authorehip.174  The  imperial  letter  commemorating  the  eider  Flavian’s 
rehabilitation  in  431  claims  that  his  disgrace  was  the  result  of  imperial  favor  exciting 
the  "jealousy  ofscoundrels"  (¡ivoretn  ínproborum).  This  phrase  Festy  connects  to  the 
epilogue  of  the  IIA  Life  of  Elagabalus,  where  the  writer,  who  claims  to  have  dedicated 
his  book  to  Constantine,  says  he  is  apprehensíve  of  the  "jealousy  of  scoundrels* 
( livorem  itiproborum ).  Unable  to  find  any  other  occurrence  of  the  phrase  and  arguing 
that  both  texts  refer  to  histories  dedicated  to  emperors,  Festy  insists  that  coincidence 
can  be  ruled  out:  “the  two  authors  are  one  and  the  same;  Nicomachus  Flavianus  is  the 
compiler  of  the  HA”  But  the  two  texts  are  not  in  fact  nearly  so  similar  as  Festy  sug* 
gests.  I11  the  HA  passage,  the  writer  is  afraid  he  will  provoke  jealousy  by  flattering 
Claudius  in  a  fortheoming  biography.  I11  the  Flavian  dedication,  Theodosiuss  favor 
provokes  the  jealousy  that  led  to  Flavians  death  and  damnaiio  memoriae  (his  history  is 


168.  For  «ampie,  Amnius  Manías  Caesonius  Nicomachus  Anicius  Paulmus  eos.  3,14.  and  (presumabiy) 
his  son  M.  lunius  Caesonius  Nicomachus  Anieius  Faustus  Paulinus,  praetor  in  311  (¡PLRE 1. 679»  68j, 
with  Chastagnol  1961,31;  andChristol,  1986, 114). 

169.  Note  the  sequence  Virius  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  Appius  Nicomachus  Dexter.  There  are  many  other 
cases  where  the  family  ñame  seldom  or  never  comes  in  last  place,  notably  the  Anicii  and  Macrohii. 

170.  So  again  Dessau  1889,  3S2-S+. 

171.  Aur.  40. 4;  PIR:  F.  108. 

172.  PLRE 1. 49, 732  33,-  Syme  1968,  i$6. 

173.  Srv.  u.  3;  Aur.  44. 3;  Prob.  1. 3. 

174-  Festy  1007,  >83-95- 


sünply  cited  as  an  illustration  of  this  favor).  Ñor  is  the  conjunction  of  livor  and 
improborum  especially  striking.  The  late  Román  aristocracy  lived  in  a  world  of  feuds. 
If  he  does  not  use  this  exact  phrase,  Symmachus  uses  many  similar  (Ch.  5.  4)..  The 
words  livor,  invidia,  and  improbi  pepperhis  pages.  On  any  hypothesis,  the  430S  would 
be  improbably  late  for  the  HA,  and  even  if  there  were  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
two  texts,  that  would  fall  far  short  of  proving  the  identity  of  the  two  authors.  It  is  at 
least  as  likely  that  the  dedication  echoes  the  biographer. 

Why  so  indirect  a  hin  t  anyway ?  Why  no  reference  to  the  brilliant  careers  we  lcnow 
some  Symmachi  to  have  enjoyed  as  early  as  the  270S?175  While  it  is  not  ín  itseli"  an 
argument  against  sponsorship  by  the  Symmachi  or  Nicomaclii  that  their  ñames  do 
not  appear,  it  must  be  held  significant  tliat  another  aristocratic  faction  of  an  earlier 
generation  has  left  such  unmistakable  traces.  It  is  hard  to  resis t  the  conclusión  that 
"Vopiscus,”  who e ver  he  was,  was  hoping  to  please  powerful  patrons  by  slipping  the 
ñames  of  Petronius  Probus  and  his  kin  into  his  work.  Jerome's  use  of  the  Life  of  Probus 
gives  us  a  términos  ante  quem  of  385,  and  Petronius  Probus  s  consulate  a  terminus 
post  quem  of  371.  The  third  and  longest  of  his  four  praetorian  prefectura»  lasted  from 
368  to  375.  When  Magnus  Maximus  invaded  Gaul  and  eliminated  Gratian  in  summer 
383,  Probus  carne  out  of  retirement  lo  assume  his  fourth  and  final  prefecture,  headíng 
the  resistance  to  Maximus  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  II.176  It  has  indeed  been  conjec- 
tured  that  the  purpose  of  Maximus’s  rebellion  was  precisely  to  cid  the  West  of  “a  dilet- 
tante  youth  and  a  child."177  Honoré  has  argued  that  the  author  of  the  HA  was  a 
bureaucrat,178  and  if  he  was  a  member  of  Probus’s  staff,  he  would  have  witnessed  the 
problems  of  child  emperors  at  cióse  quarters,  something  that  clearly  made  a  deep 
impression,  whether  or  not  we  take  his  treatment  of  the  motil  seriously. 

Chastagnol's  objection  to  identifying  Probus  and  his  kin  as  the  writer’s  patrons 
was  their  Christianity.  There  are  two  issues  here.  In  the  first  place,  Chastagnol  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  HA  was  a  work  ofmarkedly  pagan  character.  That  the  writer  was  a 
pagan  no  one  would  dispute,  but  only  the  mostimaginative  special  pleading  can  detect 
pagan  propaganda,  much  less  anything  positively  anti-Christian/’7  On  a  more  bal- 
anced  reading,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  otfend  a  classically  educatedperson  who 
happened  also  to  be  a  Christian. 

In  the  second  place,  while  Petronius  Probuss  wife,  Anicia  Faltonia  Proba,  may 
have  been  a  pillar  of  the  church,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Probus  himself  (not  bap- 
tiíed  till  his  deathbed)  was  an  active  Christian  in  his  lifetime,  much  less  head  of  any 
“Christian  party.”  As  we  saw  in  chapter  to,  he  was  a  typical  Román  aristocrat  of  the  oíd 
school,  eager  for  power  and  wealth  and  proud  of  his  literary  culture.  The  fact  that  the 


175.  See  Ch.  15,  p.  528. 

176.  Sócrates  HE  v.  11,  with  Cameron  1985, 181;  Matthews  1975,  i?4- 

177.  Matthews  1975, 175. 

178.  Honoré,  1998, 190-111. 

179.  The  writer  shows  no  interest  in  oriental  cults  and  actualíy  malees  fun  of  huruipkes  (Syme  1968, 140). 
Birley  1991, 29-52,  exaggerates  the  distinctively  pagan  character  of  the  work. 
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poem  on  his  tomb180  makes  so  much  of  his  deathbed  baptism  suggests  ofitself  thathe 
had  not  bcen  a  prominen t  Christian  in  his  lifetime.  We  have  aJso  seen  that  Faltonius 
Probus  Alypius  may  actuaüy  have  been  a  pagan  (p,  380).  There  is  simply  no  eviden.ce 
for  the  widespread  view  that  the  Anicii  and  their  dependents  were  a  homogeneous 
and  politically  active  Christian  faction  in  Probus  s  lifetime. 

Given  a  terminus  ante  quem  of  ca.  385,  it  is  tempting  to  reiine  it  further  in  üght  of 
the  possibility  that  the  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  dynas  tic  descent  of  Constantino 
reflects  Gratian’s  marriage  to  Constantines  granddaughter  Constan tia.  ríhis  would 
yield  a  window  of  374-382/3  (p.  7S3Í-  lf  so,  then  the  HA  might  already  have  been  wrlt- 
ten  be/ore  Gratian’s  anti-pagan  measures  of  382/3.  If  so,  that  would  fatally  undermine 
the  daim  that  it  was  intended  as  a  "plea  for  toleration.”  Hiere  was  no  need  for  tolera- 
tion  beí’ore  the  cults  were  threatened.  Ñor  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  water 
to  conceal  his  identity. 

10 

What  then  was  the  purpose  of  the  HAÍ  The  answer  is  disappointingly  simple  and 
banal.  The  author  may  have  set  out  intending  to  do  no  more  than  continué  and  super- 
sede  the  newly  fashionable  Marius  Maximus.  But  faced  with  the  scarcity  of  sources 
aiter  Maximus  (the  early  books  of  Ammianus  had  not  yet  appeared),  he  gave  ever- 
freer  rein  lo  his  powers  of  ¡nvention.  He 181  discovered  a  genuine  talent  for  Jiction,  and 
by  the  time  he  started  caliing  himself  Vopiscus,  thlngs  had  got  out  of  hand.  On  the 
usual  view,  the  pseudonyms  and  pretence  of  an  earlier  date  were  devices  to  enable 
the  writer  to  put  acruss  his  "message"  without  fear  of  discovery.  But  the  most 
conspicuous  and  idiosyncratic  features  of  the  HA — the  bogus  source  citations,  falte 
documents,  inven ted  characters,  forged  poems,  silly  jokes,  childish  puns,  hobby- 
horses  (adoption,  eunuchs,  ehild  emperors),  the  fascination  with  food,  drink,  and 
clothes — con  tribute  nuthing  whatever  to  the  religious  and  political  agendas  detected 
by  modern  scholars. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  just  two  of  these  features:  bogus  source  citations  and 
fake  documents.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  underhne  the  pride  the  writer  evidently 
took  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  use  of  Greek  sources.  Perhaps  not  for  the  early 
lives,  where  he  had  ampie  Latín  sources  (there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  used 
even  Dio),  but  once  Marius  Maximus  ran  out  he  turned  to  Herodian  and  Dexippus. 
Herodian  he  cites  by  ñame  ten  times,  several  times  emphasizing  that  he  was  a  Graecus 
scriptor,  Dexippus  fourteen  times.  On  three  further  occasions  where  he  appears  to  be 
drawing  on  Herodian  he  cites  his  source  as  Arrianus.  This  might  be  a  scribal  corruption 


180.  CLE ii.  i347b=iCLV  1. 63b =1C.VR  n.  i.  u.  4110b;  see  nnw  the  new edition  1>>' Schmidt  1999, 99-116. 

181.  Slie,  aixuriiing  to  Paschoud’s  entertaining  novel  Le  dcrnier  puien  (2008),  a  «iaugliter  of  the  eider 
Nieomachus  Flavtanus,  married  to  an  ¡Ilegitímate  son  of  Julián! 


for  Herodianus,  but  might  equally  be  a  deceptive  attempt  to  imply  consultaron  of  an 
additional  source.  He  also  twice  cites  Asinius  Quadratus.  We  do  not  need  to  believe 
that  these  citations  are  fully  authentic  (in  the  sense  that  they  reflect  direct  consulta¬ 
ron  of  the  text  in  question  for  the  point  in  question),  but  there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt  that  the  writer  knew  and  at  least  occasíonally  consulted  the  basic  Greek  sources 
for  his  period.  Several  of  the  bogus  sources  he  cites  by  ñame  either  look  Greek  or  are 
expliritly  said  to  be  Greek.  For  example,  in  the  preface  to  the  Life  ofAurelian  (i.  4)  he 
complains  that,  while  there  were  several  Greek  biographies,  there  was  none  in  Latín. 
He  goes  on  to  cite  no  fewer  than  three  Greek  biographers:  Asclepiodotus  (44.  2.), 
Callicrates  of  Tyre  (4.  2),  and  Theoclius  (6.  3).  There  are  in  fact  indications  that  the 
Life  of  Aurelian  does  draw  on  Greek  sources  (if  not  the  ones  he  ñames).182  F.lsewhere 
the  writer  draws  on  Greek  Sibyllines  (p.  214).  Critics  have  on  the  whole  been  more 
interested  in  unmasking  bogus  sources  and  identifying  actual  sources  than  paying 
attention  to  this  ostentatious  (and  notwhoLiy  false)  parade  of  Greek  culture. 

it  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  connection  that  bogus  source  citations  had  for  cen- 
turies  been  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  more  disreputable  forms  of  Greek  historiog- 
raphy,  mythography,  and  paradoxography  in  the  late  Hellenistic  and  Román  worlds.183 
The  prime  cases  are  the  New  History  of  Ptolemy  the  Quail,  Pseudo-Plutarch's  Reman 
Paraüels,  and  On  Rivers,  and  the  Phoenkiart  History  of  Herennius  Philo.  The  more 
dubious  the  subject  matter,  the  more  important  (it  seems)  it  was  considered  to  cite  an 
authority.  Many  are  completely  bogus,  but  often  mixed  in  with  genuine  texts  that 
might  have  provided  the  information  dted — but  probably  did  not.184  As  for  fake  doc¬ 
uments,  a  sizable  number  are  imperial  letters.  Here  one  obvious  influence  is  Suetonius, 
who  famously  cites  letters  of  Augustus  (though  none  from  any  later  emperors).18'  But 
we  should  not  overlook  the  Alexander  Romance  (translated  ¡nto  Latin  in  the  early 
fourth  ccntury),  full  of  blatantly  forged  letters  of  Alexander.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  coilections  of  pseudonymous  letters  by  famous  Greeks  dating  from  the  early 
empire.186 1  suggest  that  bogus  sources  and  fake  letters  in  the  HA  are  best  understood 
as  an  aspect  of  the  author’s  aifectation  of  Greek  culture. 

The  pseudo-controversy  about  the  birthplace  of  the  emperar  Carus  provides  a 
perfect  illustration:187 

There  is  such  divergence  among  the  various  writers  that  1  am  unable  to  say 
where  it  really  was.  For  Onesimus,  who  wrote  a  very  thorough  Life  of  Probus, 
maintains  that  he  was  born  at  Rome  but  of  Illyrian  parents.  Yet  Fabius 
Ceryllianus,  who  covered  the  Times  of  Carus,  Carinus  and  Numerian  with  great 


181.  Bornes  1978, 112. 

183.  On  which,  see  in  general  Gabba  1981, 50-61;  Mazza  1999. 

1S4.  Cameron  1004, 89-163,  discusses  the  subject  in  detaii  with  many  illustrations. 

185.  A.  WaUace-Hadrill,  Suetonius  (London  1983),  91-95. 

186.  Roseomeyer  2001;  011  the  Alexander  letters,  Fraser  1986, 205-25. 

187.  SHA  Car,  4. 4;  Chastagnol  1994, 1137-38;  Cameron  2004  (same  case  from  the  opposite  perspeetive). 
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skiil,  declares  that  he  was  not  born  in.  Rome  but  in  Illyricum,  but  that  his 
parents  were  Carthaginian,  not  Pannonian.  I  myself  recall  having  read  in,  a 
certain  journal  ( ephemeris )  that  he  was  born  in  Milán  but  enrolled  in  the  señale 
of  Aquileia. 


As  it  happens,  i  t  is  securely,  uncontroversially,  and  abundantly  documented  that  Carus 
was  born  at  Narbonne  in  Gaui.  If  thc  writer  had  really  investigated  the  topic he  niust 
have  known  lilis.  Yet  he  chose  instead  to  preterid  that  there  was  serious  debate  among 
a  rtumber  of  quite  difterent  alternativas.  Many  of  the  HAs  fabrications  concern  events 
where  little  reliable  ¡nformation  was  available,  but  here  we  find  him  taking  a  solid  fact 
for  which  genuine  sources  could  easily  have  been  cited  and  creating  a  nonexistent 
controversy  on  the  basis  of  nonexistent  authorities."48  Compare  now  Ptolemy  Quail, 
on  the  wife  of  King  Candaules  of  Lydiaj  though  not  named  by  Herodotus/89  she 
was  in  fact  (he  claims)  calkd  Nysia,  coincidentally  the  ñame  of  the  girlfriend1  of 
Herodotus  s  boyfriend:WÜ 


Others  say  her  ñame  wasTudun  (TouSoüv),  others  Cly  tia,  while  Abas  says  that 
she  was  called  Abro.  They  say  that  Herodotus  suppressetl  the  woraan’s  ñame 
because  his  lover  Plesirrhoos  was  in  love  with  a  woman  called  Nysia,  a 
Halicarnassian,  and  hanged  himselfwhen  this  hetaira  rejected  him.This  iswhy 
Herodotus  could  not  bring  himself  to  mention  the  ñame  Nysia,  which  was 
hateful  to  him. 


For  Nysia  we  have  a  fuller  versión  in  Tzep/.es,  who  provides  the  source  Photius  omit- 
ted:  the  Sumían  Tales  (Logoi)  of  Aeneas,191  where  the  forro  of  the  title  is  surely  mod- 
elled  on  Herodotus  s  own  use  of  Assyríoi  Logoi  and  Libykoi  Logoi  (i.  184;  ii.  161.3).  A 
writer  called  Abas  is  cited  once  by  Servias  for  a  Troica,  no  more  likely  a  source  for  thc 
ñame  of  an  oriental  queen  than  a  book  called  Sumían  Tales.1"*1  Evidently,  Ptolemy  pre- 
sented  Nysia  as  front-runner,  and  Tudun  as  simply  one  ofmany  other  possibilities.  Yet 
Tudun  (or  Tuda)  is  in  fact  the  only  ñame  attested  by  an  authentic  source,  Xanthus  oí 
Lydía  (quoted  by  Nicholas  of  Damascus).w  As  in  the  case  of  Carus’s  birthplace,  if 
Ptolemy  had  really  investigated  the  question  at  all,  he  must  have  known  this.  Itis  nOt 
likely  that  any  amount  of  research  could  have  come  up  with  another  ñame.  Yetrather 


than  triumphantly  produce  a  ñame  unknown  to  Herodotus  fforn  a  source  earlier  than 
Herodotus,  Ptolemy  chose  instead  to  create  the  impression  ofascholarly  controversy, 
with  many  possible  answers — on  the  basis  of  invented  citations. 

Xhis  is  certainly  Syme’s  “rogue  grammaticus.”  Syme  himself  put  his  rogue  “in  the 
-tfribience  of  the  scholiasts  "  meaning  the  likes  of  Servius.  But  Servius  was  no  iaker.  It  was 
firom  writers  like  Ptolemy  Quail  or  Pseudo-Plutarch  that  the  writer  derived  his  fondness 
for  the  spoof  scholarly  controversy  based  on  múltiple  forged  citations.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures  that  long  preven  ted  scholars  acknowledging  the  full  extent  of  Ptolemy 's  fakery  was 
ijjiS  habit  of  citing  genuine  sources  for  fake  faets,  another  device  found  in  the  HA.  For 
gxample,  there  was  a  real  historian  called  Onesimus,  son  of  Apsines,  a  Cypriot,  who 
wrote  on  Constan  tiñe.194  But  that  does  nol  make  the  citation  about  Carus's  birthplace 
genuine.  Nobody  was  likely  to  find  a  copy  of  the  real  Onesimus  in  late  fourth-century 
Rome,  much  less  check  it  for  this  detall.  It  should  also  be  added  that  there  are  countless 
examples  of  invented  characters,  silly  jokes,  childish  puns,  and  even  forged  poems  in 
Ptolemy.19'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  HA  was  familiar  with  the 
jhady  Greek  mythhistorical  literature  of  the  early  empire  (it  may  be  significant  that  the 
qnly  occurrences  of  the  words  mythistoria  and  mythistoricu  s  in  Greek  or  Latín  literature 
are  in  the  HA).196  There  was  no  need  or  place  for  any  of  this  if  all  the  writer  was  trying  to 
dowas  cover  his  tracks.  Indeed,  it  would  have  had  the  double  disadvantage  ofdistracting 
attention  from  his  “real”  purpose  while  advertising  the  imposture.  In  short,  I  entirely 
agree  with  Syme  that  the  imposture  is  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  the  end  itself. 

If  the  HA  was  written,  not  ca.  330,  but  in  the  very  different  world  of  the  380S,  how 
is  it  {Momigliano  asked)  that  "none  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  period  between 
AD330  and  380 — such  as  the  struggles  inside  the  Christian  church,Julíarís  apostasy, 
the  Germanic  menace,  the  abandon  of  Rome — seem  to  have  left  a  clear  mark. ...  Is  it 
likely  that  the  author(s)  were  unsubtle  forgers  of  documents  but  clever  composer(s) 
of  the  eontext?”197  If  the  author  was  writing  (as  most  fanciers  of  the  late  date  believe) 
with  a  contemporary  agenda,  this  is  a  serious  question  that  deserves  (and  has  not  so 
far  received)  a  serious  answer.  My  own  answer  would  be  that  the  HA  really  is  as  trivial 
a  product  as  everyone  used  to  think.  lts  author  was  just  not  interested  in  heresy,  Julián, 
Germans,  or  Constan tinople.  His  political  views,  if  they  deserve  to  be  so  described, 
were  utopian  fantasies  such  as  good  emperors  respecting  the  senate  and  choosing  the 
best  men  to  succeed  them.  The  author  of  the  I JA  was  a  frivolous,  ignorant  person  with 
no  agenda  worthy  of  the  ñame  at  all.WB 


188.  Another  illustration  in  the  spmt  of  Ptolemy  concerns  the  diet  ofthe  monstrous  emperor  Maximin: 
"it  is  agreeJ  that  he  o  fien  drank  a  Capitoline  amphora  of  wine  in  a  single  day  and  ate  40  pounds  of 
meat,  or  (according  to  Cordus)  no  less  than  óo  pounds.  It  is  also  agreed  that  he  abstained  wholly 
from  vegetables"  ( V.  Max.  4.  t). 

189.  Herod,  i.  10;  Plato,  Rep.  360B,  did  notgive  the  ñame  either. 

190.  Quoted  by  Photius,  Bibí.  150b.  18-18. 

191.  Quoted  by  Chatzis  p.  33  from  Cramer,  Auecd.  Oxoii.  ni.  351, 

192.  FGrH  46  described  as  a  ‘'Schwindelautor''  byjacoby. 

193.  TpuSwvou  Mucrwv  paoiXétec,  the  only  MS¡  TouSw  toé  Mueller,  PHG  iii.  384,  on  the  basis  of  Ptolemy,' 
now  Nic  Dana.  F  47.  6  in  FGrH  90. 


194.  Suda  s.v.  Ovámpog  J.icoby,  FGrH  216,  with  Komm.  pp.  631-32. 

195.  Many  cases  of  all  these  things  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Cameron  2004, 134-55. 

196.  Mam  11. 1 ¡  Finti.  1. 

197.  Momigliano  1960, 128-29. 

«98.  “It  is  at  least  arguable  that  la2y  and  irresponsible  people  find  it  more  difScult  to  intbrm  themselves 
about  almost  contemporary  events  than  on  events  of  which  authoritative  accounts  are  already  exist- 
ing Momigliano,  i.  c.  According  to  Dessau,  Hcrmes  27  (1892),  s8s,  the  author  was  “eine  Personbchkeit 
die  der  Politik  fern  stand.* 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  reluctant  to  put  bis  own  ñame  to  a  work  that  ended 
up  more  íiction  than  fact.  But  if  all  he  wanted  was  to  conceal  his  identity,  he  would 
have  been  better  advised  either  to  publish  anonymously,  or  to  adopt  a  single,  plausible 
pseudonyra  (the  very  idea  oí'  a  team  of  collaborators  is  unprecedented  and  arouses 
suspicion).  Ñor  was  there  any  need  to  drop  all  those  chronological  pointers  in  the 
prefaces.  Yet  once  he  had  developed  into  a  full-fledged  forger,  the  fellow  was  tempted 
to  indulge  his  taste  for  mystiiication  to  the  hilt,  and  conjured  up  six  imaginary  biogra- 
phers  of  an  earlier  age.  He  even  made  a  perfunctory  attempt  to  give  them  biographies 
of  their  own,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  all  the  details  consistent,  perhaps 
halfdehberately.  At  some  level  most  forgers  want  to  receive  the  credit  due  their  hand- 
iwork  and,  given  the  triviality  of  the  final  product,  it  is  not  as  if  he  stood  in  any  danger 
if  a  few  friends  or  patrons  pierced  his  true  identity. 


CONCLUSION 


So  when  did  paganism  really,  finally,  end?  This  is  a  question  that  depends  on  a  series 
of  further  questions,  of  definition,  interpretation,  and  context.  Above  all,  it  depends 
on  constantly  changing  perceptíons  of  paganism.  Many  people  still  claim  to  be  pagans 
(a  student  once  gave  me  a  “born-again  pagan”  button),  but  nowadays  that  implies  a 
rejection  of  established  religión  that  was  alien  to  ancient  paganism.  If  we  define 
paganism  as  the  civic  cults  of  the  pre-Christian  Graeco-Roman  world,  official  Román 
paganism  really  did  effectively  end  with  the  disappearance  of  the  priestly  colleges  in 
the  early  fifth  century.  l’o  use  the  term  in  tire  wider  but  well-established  sense  of  any 
and  all  religious  beliefs  and  practices  that  preceded  conversión  in  what  became 
Christian  societies,  Gothic  paganism  ended  in  the  mid-fourth  century,  ViMng 
paganism  not  till  the  mid-twelfth.  We  should  not  confuse  the  end  of  paganism  with 
the  victory  of  Christianity,  ñor  should  we  assume  that  it  was  active  pagan  opposition 
that  kept  certain  pagan  practices  alive. 

A  mass  of  evidence  for  pagan  “resistance"  from  all  over  the  Román  (and  post- 
Roman)  world  was  thrown  together  in  a  curiously  haphazard  but  (as  always)  lively 
and  entertainingbookbyMacMullen.1  But  since  the  evidence  isvirtually  all  Christian, 
that  makes  it  peculiarly  diíficult  to  use.  The  non-Christian  evidence  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Neoplatonist  biographies,  thanks  to  which  we  are  remarkably  well  informed 
about  the  philosophers  of  fifth-century  Athens  and  Alexandria,  colorful  characters 
disproportionately  prominent  in  modem  accounts  of  the  last  pagans.  But  there  can 
never  have  been  more  than  a  few  dozen  of  them  at  any  one  time,  and  they  kept  to 
themselves.2  According  to  Lizzi  Testa,  "The  most  intractable  problem  lies  in  recon- 
structing  pagan  altitudes  through  hostile  Christian  sources,  which  are  often  apt  to 
exaggerate.”3  Actually,  the  problem  is  far  more  complex  than  just  exaggeration.  Many 
Christian  texts  imply  sítuations  that  a  modero  (or  contemporary  pagan)  observcr 
would  have  described  entirely  diiferently. 

Traditional  religious  practices  no  doubtlingered  in  remóte  country  areas  for  many 
years,  in  some  cases  for  centuries.  John  of  Ephesus  famously  claimed  to  have  con¬ 
verted  seventy  thousand  pagans  and  built  ninety-six  churches  in  mid-sixth-century 


1.  MacMulIen  1997;  see  too  the  iess  lively  volumes  of  Trombley  1993-94. 

2.  Chuvin  1990;  Cameron  2007, 21-46. 

3.  Lizzi  Testa  1990, 161. 
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Asia  Minar.'1  But  even  here  it  depends  what  is  meant  by  “pagans.”  There  are  bound  to 
have  been  many  places  so  remóte  that  they  had  never  heard  of  Christianity.  Such  peo- 
pie  were  certainly  “pagans"  but  their  practices  are  not  likely  to  have  had  much  in 
common  with  the  civic  cults  ol'the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  their  heyday.  To  cite  them 
as  proof  of  the  “tenacity"  of  paganism  misleadingly  implies  a  continuing  entity  that 
defian tly  resisted  the  infiuence  of  Christianity — a  Christian  pcrspective. 

To  turn  to  the  West,  late  fourth-  and  early  fifth-century  sermons  constantly  rail 
against  landowners  for  not  destroying  the  pagan  shrines  and  temples  oa  their  estates 
implying  that  the  landowners  themselves  were  pagans  or  at  least  sympathctic  to 
paganism.  Modern  scholars  tend  to  take  such  evidence  at  face  valué,  but  there  are 
problems  with  so  apparently  reasonable  an  assumption.  These  texts  certainly  revea  i 
Christians arndous  about  what  they  sawas  the  continuing  threat  af  paganism.  Bul  how 
realistic  was  this  perception?  In  the  hrst  place,  we  should  not  be  picturing  just  two  or 
tliree  rural  shrines  on  a  large  estáte,  but  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  most  of  them  cen- 
turies  oíd,  many  long  abandoned.* 

David  Riggs  cites  canons 58  and  60  of  the  church  council  held  at  Carthagein  401:0 

58:  There  remain  still  other  requirements  to  be  sought  Jrom  the  most  pious 
cmperors:  that  they  should  command  the  remaining  idols  throughout  all 
Africa  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  for  in  a  number  of  Coastal  arcas  and  in  various 
rural  eslates  (possessionibus)  the  wickedness  of  such  error  llourishes....They 
should  direct  both  the  idols  themselves  to  be  utterly  destroyed  ( penitus  ampu¬ 
tan )  and  their  temples  which  have  been  set  up  in  rural  parts  (in  agris)  or 
remóte  siles  without  identification  (in  locis  abditis  nullo  ornamento). 

60:  This  too  is  to  be  requested  that,  inasmuch  as  banquets  (convivía)  occur  in 
many  places  contrary  to  the  decrees,  brought  together  by  pagan  error,  so  that 
now  Christians  are  forced  ( cogantur )  by  pagans  to  join  in  such  celebra- 
tions...the  emperors  should  order  that  they  be  prohibí ted  and  banned  ffom 
both  cities  and  rural  estates. 

According  to  Riggs,  these  canons  are  ‘‘good  testimony  to  the  vitalityof  rural  pagan 
worship  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.”  But  are  they?  He  compares  a  ser¬ 
món  of  Augustine  dated  to  399,  reproaching  Christians  for  participating  in  a 
“pagan”  banquet  held  in  front  of  the  statue  and  altar  of  the  Genius  of  Carthage, 
but  mistakenly  claims  “that  these  temples,  which  continued  to  function  in  defiance 
ofthe  recent  anti-pagan  ¡mes,  were  those  located  on  rural  estates  in  the  Carthaginian 


4.  YVhithy  1991, 111-31.  It  has  been  elaimed  that  "paganism"  surviued  m  Barran  (anoent  Carril  je)  lili  the 
tentli  century:  j.  Hámeen-Antilla,  The  Last  Pagans  oj Iiat¡  (Leidcn  2006). 

5.  Caseau,  2004, 103-44. 

6.  Riggs  2001;  2006. 


eountryside.’’7  Actually,  both  Augustine  and  canon  tío  refer  to  cities  as  well  as  the 
countryside. 

To  take  the  banquets  first,  this  request  had  already  been  submi tted  to  courtonce — 
and  firmly  rejected.  A  law  sent  to  the  procónsul  of  Africa  on  20  August  399  expressly 
forbade  attempts  to  abolish  “the  festal  assemblies  of  citizens  and  the  common  plea- 
sure  ofall.”8  So  long  as  there  was  no  sacrificing,  festal  banquests  "according  to  ancient 
custom . . .  shaü  be  furnished  to  the  people."  Not  only  were  they  not  forbklden;  they 
were  to  be  provided  at  public  expense.  Tire  claim  that  Christians  were  “forced"  to  take 
partis  absurd.  Most  Christians  were  happy  to  join  in  traditional  local  festivities  they 
now  considered  safely  depaganized.  But  that  was  not  good  enough  for  a  rigorist 
minority.  They  got  theirway  in  408,  with  a  law  that  forbade  "banquets  in  honor  ofsac- 
rilegious rites  in polluted  places  ( funestioribus  locis)" and  also  ordered  landowners  to 
destroy  rural  temples.9  But  if  these  banquets  had  really  followed  forbidden  public  sac- 
rifices,  Augustine  could  not  have  failed  to  denounce  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  now 
established  law.10  As  it  ¡s,  he  represents  participating  Christians  thinking  that  they 
have  committed  an  entirely  venial  sin.11  We  may  wonder  whether  the  law  of  408  finally 
síopped  the  practice.  A  century  and  a  halflater  we  find  Caesarius  of  Arles  (+  S4i)  still 
telling  his  parishioners  (obviously  Christians)  “to  avoid  devilish  banquets  held  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  shrine  or  spring  or  particular  trees.”11 

As  for  rural  temples,  while  some  at  least  were  no  doubt  still  functioning,  the 
phrase  nullo  ornamento  in  canon  58  implies  abandoned  buildings  already  stripped  of 
their  statues  and  ornaments.  The  law  of  399  had  laid  down  that  statues  were  only  to 
be  removed  (not  destroyed)  if  an  investigation  showed  that  they  were  still  receiving 
cult.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rigorists,1*  anythíng  that  had  ever  been  tainted  by  paganism 
had  to  go.  The  goal  of  the  civil  authorities  was  to  stamp  out  public  pagan  practice. 
The  goal  of  the  church  triumphantwas  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  paganism,  including 
abandoned  shrines  in  remóte  areas  that  could  no  longer  be  identified.  The  rigorists 
wanted  even  these  destroyed.  Demons  lived  in  such  places,  and  who  knew  when 
pagans  might  sneak  in  and  perform  forbidden  rites?  One  paranoid  correspondent  of 
Augustine  anxiously  asks  the  bishop  whether  it  is  safe  to  drink  from  a  spring  in  a 
disused  temple.1'’ 


7.  Srrtno  6i.  9 :  “vece,  in  quem  verum  Deum  percas,  dum  discumbis  apud  déos  falsos,"  which  Edmund 
Hill  (Works  oj'S.  Augustine  3,  3  [1990],  161)  mistranslates  “lounging  around  in  the  company  offalse 
gods.1'  Discumbo  is  the  vox  propia  for  redining  at  a  formal  dinner.  For  the  date,  Perlcr  1969, 223-  26, 
443;  and  the  introduction  to  the  new CCL  edition  (Sermones  m Matthaeum  1  [2008],  192-94).  Riggs 
2001, 294. 

8.  Cotí.  Tíseod.  xvi.  10. 17, 18. 

9.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  19.  2-3;  the  implication  of funestioribus  is  that  these  sites  should  never  be  used  by 
Christians. 

10.  As  noted  by  Lepelley  1001, 30. 

11.  ne...!eve  duccres peccatum tic parvipenderes,  Sermo  61.  9  (i.  113X 

1a.  Caes.  Sermo  54. 6. 

13.  districtiores  Christiani,  Anón.  Consultatioim  Zacchei  i.  28. 8  (ed.  J.  L.  Feiertag,  Paris  1994,  i,  p.  175)- 

14.  Augustine,  Epp.  46;  47;  see  Lepelley  2001, 83-96- 
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Taken  by  itself  che  408  law  seems  to  be  solid  evidence  Chat  rural  temples  in  North 
Africa  were  still  functioning  and  banquet  Cables  still  laden  with  sacrificial  meatilhat  is 
because  the  central  government  got  its  Information  froin  the  rigorists  in  Carthage 
Tliis  is  a  rare  occasion  when  we  are  able  to  identify  the  Information  on  which  thcy 
acted.  But  there  must  be  countlcss  other  laws  based  on  distorted  Information  suppfiej 
by  cienes  with  an  agenda  that  has  misled  modern  s’cholars. 

According  to  Dill,  “The  edict  which  closes  the  long  series  of  anti-pagan  laws  I438J 
shows,  by  the  iierceness  of  its  tone,  and  the  severity  of  the  penalties  with  which  it 
threatens  the  offender,  that  die  spirit  of  paganism  was  not  yet  crushed.”15  But  the 
ferocity  of  the  legislator  s  rhetoric  is  simply  routine,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  persis- 
tence  of  the  practices  condemned.  Another  critic,  convinced  that  paganism  persisted 
weli  into  the  sixth  century,  solemnly  remarked  of  a  reference  in  an  eastern  law  of  423 
to  “surviving  pagans,  though  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  ”  that  the  law  was  “formu- 
lated  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  data."16  This  is  to  misunderstand  both  the  rhetoric  and 
the  purpose  of  imperial  legislation.  What  we  have  here  is  a  wish  or  exhortation 
expressed  as  though  an  established  lact. 

Obviously,  it  must  have  taken  many  years  and  much  devoted  missionary  work  to 
Christianize  the  countryside,  and  many  traditional  rituals  were  assimilated  into 
church  practico.  But  much  of  what  appears  to  be  evidence  is  variously  problematie. 
Here  is  one  out  of  many  similar  passages  in  the  sermons  of  Maximus  of  Turin,  writing 
in  the  early  decades  of  the  fifth  century:1’ 

Apart  from  a  few religious  people,  hardly  anyones  field  is  unpolluted  by  idols, 
hardly  any  property  is  kept  ífee  from  the  cult  of  demons.  Everywhere  the 
Christian  eye  is  oífended,  everywhere  the  devout  mind  is  assailed;  wherever 
you  turn  you  see  either  the  altars  of  the  devil  or  the  profane  auguries  of  the 
pagans  or  the  heads  of  animáis  iixed  to  boundary  posts. 

He  does  not  say  that  there  are  pagans  everywhere,  just  idols.  The  term  "idol”  mightiden- 
tify  a  inultitude  of  objeets:  not  only  statues,  but  trees,  springs,  or  odd-shaped  stones 
(Caesarius  distinguished  three  sorts  of  tree  idols:  profane,  sacrilegious,  and  "fanatical”).18 
That  is  why  they  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  lt  is  not  dear  that  they  are  all  functioning,  or 
that  it  was  only  pagans  who  paid  them  respect.  Lizzi  Testa  ates  as  a  “manifestation  of 
paganism  in  Turin”  Maximuss  complaint  about  people  shouting  to  help  the  moon 
through  an  eclipse.19  But  this  was  a  popular  superstition  rather  than  a  surviving  element 

15.  Dill  1899, 4. 

16.  Nov.  Tlieoíl.  3;  Dill  1899, 4j  paganos  qui  supermnt,  quamquam  uun  millos  esse  credamus,  Cod.  Thtcd.  xvl. 
10.  ii;  Trombley  1  (1993),  1. 

17.  Max.  Taur.  Herma  91. 2;  see  too  30, 6},  100, 107, 108. 

18.  Pilotas  2003, 86-95,  and  índex  p.  423;  and  tbe  see tiou "Trees,  Springs  and  Stones”  (145-48);  Dowden 
2000,  Cli,  4. 

19.  Max.  se  riño  30. 1  3;  Lizzi  Testa  1990, 167. 
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of  Román  paganism,20  and  Maximus  himself  concedes  that  it  was  “seemingly  devout 
Christíans”  who  did  the  shouting.  A  century  and  a  half  later  Caesarius  attacks  the  very 
same  practíce  (adding  bells  and  trumpets  to  the  shouting).  Did  Caesarius  really  Uve  in  a 
■world  where  paganism  was  still  thriving?  As  Klingshirn  has  aptly  put  it/1 

The  most  serious  barrier  to  our  interpretation  of  Caesarius’s  sermons  against 
paganism  is  their  indiscriminate  polemic.  It  was  (and  is)  diificult  enough  for  an 
outsider  to  deduce  religious  intentions  from  observed  or  reported  behavior.  But 
Caesarius  further  obliterated  distinctions  in  religious  intention,  and  henee  reli¬ 
gious  loyalty,  by  the  wide  range  of  behavior  and  belief  he  condemned  as  pagan: 
fom  the  sacrifices  and  dedications  of  traditional  Gallo-Roman  religión  to  such 
actívities  as  bathing  in  rivers  on  the  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  (se  mi.  33,  4)  and 
exchanging  presents  on  New  Year's  Day  (serm.  192. 3;  193. 3),  actívities  which  had 
either  been  adapted  to  Christian  purposes,  or  drained  of  their  religious  content. 

In  short,  any  ritual  activity  that  was  not  unmistakably  Christian,  above  all  any  such 
actívity  that  evaded  his  control,  was  pagan. 

New  Year’s  celebrations  make  a  particularly  good  illustration,  since  there  is  so 
much  evidence  over  so  long  a  period  and  so  wide  a  geographical  area.  A  number  of 
Christian  attacks  on  "pagan"  New  Year's  celebrations  have  come  down  to  us,  notabiy 
by  Augustine,  Maximus,  Peter  Chrysologus,  and  Caesarius.12  The  earliest  is  a  recently 
discovered  sermón  of  Augustine,  preached  on  1  January  404.23It  mightseem  temptíng 
to  infer  that  he  was  referring  to  the  traditional  public  ceremonies  held  in  the  first  week 
of  January.  But  what  the  sermón  actualiy  attacks  is,  first  the  well-known  mutual  gift 
giving  (strenae)  of  New  Year's  Day,  an  informal,  prívate  custom,  before  devotíng  a  long 
section  lo  pagan  worship  of  images  of  their  gods  (spedfying  Neptune,  Tellus,  Juno, 
Vulcan,  and  Mercury,  §§  17-24).  What  do  pagan  images  have  to  do  with  New  Year's 
celebrations?  Scheid  rightly  compared  a  New  Year's  sermón  delivered  at  Ravenna  ca. 
430  by  Peter  Chrysologus,  offeringa  detailed  description  ofa  "procession  of  demons" 
(daemonum  pompa)  parading  through  the  streets,  naming  Saturn,  Iupiter,  Hercules, 
Diana,  Vulcan,  and  others.2,4  Once  again,  it  is  temptíng  to  identify  this  as  a  full-fledged 
pagan  festival,  perhaps  the  pompa  ctrcensis  that  Christíans  caricatured  as  pompa 
diaboli .M  But  the  pompa  árcettsis  was  assodated  with  the  Ludi  Romani  of  September. 
Closer  study  of  Peter's  sermón  shows  that  he  is  describing  people  wearing  masks 

20.  So  too  livestoek  heads  on  stakes;  Maximus  is  the  earliest  known  text  for  this  practíce;  Filólas  1005, 143. 
11.  Klingshirn  1994, 110. 

it.  Meslin  1970, 51-118;  Graf  1998, 199-216;  Filotas  2005, 155-71. 1  am  leaving  out  of  count  here  eastern 
texis  by  John  Chrysostom  (In  ¡Calendas,  PG  48.  952-62,  in  387)  and  Asterius  of  Amaseis  (Hom.  4, 
C.  Datema  [ed.],  1970,  pp.  39-431 in  400). 

23.  Dolbeau  1996, 345-417  (Mainzói  =  Dolheau  26);  Hill  1997, 180-237. 

24.  Scheid  1998, 353-65. 

25.  Waszink  1947, 13-41. 
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representing  these  gods,  together  with  others  pretending  to  be  animáis,  paiticular| 
stags  (cervi,  cervuli ).28  These  masks  are  surely  what  prompted  Augustine  to  focus  on 
images  of  pagan  gods. 

What  Augusline,  Peter,  Caesarius,  and  the  other  writers  are  aü  attacklngis  not  the 
continuing  performance  ofofficial,  public  ceremonies  or  processions,  butprívafe  New 
Years  custoras,  masked  revellers  going  into  prívate  houses,  the  houses  06  Christians 
"Christíans  are  seeing  this  [the  procession],  Christians  are  waitíng  for  it,  letting  it  into 
their  houses;  Christians  are  welcoming  it  in  their  own  houses,"  indignantiy  protests 
Peter.27  All  these  writers  repeatedly  stigmatize  these  practices  as  "pagan,*  butit  would 
be  rash  to  suppose  that  either  performers  or  spectators  were  actually  pagans  at  olí 
These  customs  are  simply  popular  traditions  extending  backbefore  Christian  times 

Augustine  reproaches  his  congregation  for  giving  strenae  to  each  other  instead  of 
alms  to  the  poor,  a  reproach  echoed  in  Caesariuss  New  Year  s  sermons  and  other  later 
writers.28  The  strenae  too  go  back  many  centuries,  though  the  masks  described  most 
fully  by  Peter  and  Caesarius  (who  adds  cross-dressing)  are  only  known  £rom  late  an- 
tique  Christian  sources.  They  have  nothíng  whatever  to  do  with  official  Román 
paganisin.^  lndeed,  they  are  best  attested  in  ñor  thern  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.30  Likewisc, 
when  Caesarius  artacks  people  looking  for  "auguries”  (uuguría),  it  is  not  the  officia! 
auspice  takíng  of  the  Román  State  he  has  in  mind,  but  (again)  prívate  individuáis  spec- 
ulating  in  a  variety  of  ways  (as  they  still  do  today)  about  what  the  New  Year  wilL  bring 
them.31  What  most  disturbed  not  just  Caesarius  but  all  the  other  bishops  about  New 
Year's  customs  was  less  their  character,  content,  or  purpose  than  the  fact  that  rituals 
that  gave  such  obvious  and  universal  enjoyment  were  not  only  not  Christian  but 
beyond  the  control  of  the  church. 

Such  customs  are  often  called  pagan  survivals,  but  (as  Robert  Markus  pointed  out 
in  a  classic  study)  this  is  a  tricky  concept,  a  concept  that  “fails  to  take  into  account . . .  the 
sheer  vitality  of  non-religious,  secular  institutions  and  traditions  and  their  power  to 
resist  change.*32  We  have  seen  that,  while  many  of  the  tradicional  festivals  recordedin 
the  Calendar  0/354  continued  to  be  ceiebrated  down  to  at  least  the  end  of  che  fourth 
century,  che  more  objectionably  pagan  elements- — most  obviously  animal  sacrifice— 
were  gradually  removed  (Ch.  2. 4).  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  time,  so  long  as  there  was 


16.  llie  phwso  it,  cervulunt  jaccre,  meaning  to  phy  the  pjrt  of  a  stag  (perhaps  by  wearing  antlers): 
Arbesmann  1979,  S9-119. 

27.  l'etr.  Chrys.  Sermo  dv bis.  2  =  CCL  24  B.  967;  cf.  Caesarius,  Serum  191  =  CCL 104. 786. 

28.  Caesarius,  Sena.  192;  19?;  Pilotas  2005,  i.V7, 166. 

29.  With  Peters  list:  Saturn,  lu  pitar,  Hercules,  Diana,  and  Vulcan;  compare  Caesariuss:  Mnrs,  Mereury, 
Júpiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn  (Serm.  193. 4  -  CC 104. 785).  The  diflerence  is  that  Caesarius  is  attackingnol 
so  much  pagan  deitiesas  tlie  pagan  eponyms  of'the  days  of  the  week.  We  can  have  no  confidence  that 
Peter  5  hst  accurately  retlects  masks  he  had  actually  seen,  and  it  may  be  that  tlte  custom  he  is  aliuding 
to  involved  personitications  of  the  days  of'the  week  (for  later  Christian  poiemic  on  the  pagan  eponyros 
of  days  of  the  week.  Pilotas  2005, 135  -37). 

30.  Arbesmann  1979;  Filólas  1005, 161. 

31.  Pilotas  2005, 168-71. 

32.  Markus  1990, 9. 


still  a  sizable  pagan  minority  left,  that  is  to  say  up  tíll  around  400,  the  church  was  prc- 
pared  to  settle  for  this  compromise.  But  once  the  temples  were  dosed,  public manifes- 
tations  of  pagan  cult  banned,  and  few  practicing  pagans  left,  the  church  gre  w  confident 
enough  to  attempt  to  stamp  out  all  traces  of  paganism.  That  included  depaganized 
festivals  that  had  passed  muster  a  few  decades  earlier,  together  with  traditional  cus- 
toms  that  were  less  specifícally  pagan  than  simply  pre-Christian.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
“paganism"  never  existed  as  an  entity  in  itself,  we  should  stop  talking  about  its  persis- 
tence  and  focus  instead  on  the  limits  of  Christianization.33 

it  is  essential  to  appreciate  the  enormous  diflerence  between  simply  banning  the 
public  performance  of  pagan  rituals  and  subsequent  attempts  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
paganism  irom  the  life  of  every  community.  This  is  why  early  fifth-century  Christíans 
triumphantly  credit  Theodosius  with  destroying  paganism,  while  late  fifth-  and  sixth- 
century  preachers  write  as  if  it  was  as  big  a  threat  as  ever.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
its  “tenadty,"  as  a  changing,  fer  more  comprehensive  definition  of  paganism,  a  definition 
that  eventually  carne  to  inelude  any  custom  or  practice  not  demonstrably  Christian. 

Above  all,  this  definition  included  attendance  at  the  games.  This  was  an  area  where 
the  church  had  always  been  in  advance  of  the  civil  authorities.  Any  reader  of  Augustine's 
City  ofGod  must  have  been  struck  by  how  often  he  returns  to  the  penis  of  the  theater, 
constantly  harping  on  its  pagan  roots.  Ñor  was  it  just  roots  in  the  remóte  past.  In  a 
sermón  he  proclaims  that  “the  demons  delight...in  the  manifold  indecencies  of  the 
theater,  in  the  mad  frenzy  of  chariot  races,  in  the  cruelty  of  the  amphithcater.'’3'1  John 
Chrysostom  repeatedly  insists  on  “the  damage  that  the  theater . . .  did  to  the  soul  of  the 
spectator."35  According  to  one  Augustinian  scholar,  the  games  were  the  one  elemento/ 
Román  paganism  that  remained  vital  into  the  fifth  century,  “the  last  pagan  ritual 
capable  of  drawing  crowds.’’36  Others  have  recen tly  reasserted  Alfoldi's  view  that  “pagan 
senators  used  the  public  games  to  assert  'traditional'  valúes  in  the  face  of  a  rising 
Christian  challenge."37  It  is  true  that  Román  games  were  in  origin  religious  festivals,  but 
ifAlfoldi  was  right,  how  do  we  explain  the  fact  that  their  popularity  continued  unabated 
down  into  the  sixth  century,  when  both  providers  and  spectators  had  long  been 
Christíans?  No  less  telling  is  the  fact  that  the  apostate  Julián  shared  the  view  of  the 
church.  In  what  amounts  to  an  eneyelieal  to  pagan  priests,  he  forbade  them  to  attend 
the  theatre  or  wild  beast  shows,  or  even  to  admit  pantomimes,  mimes,  or  charioteers 
into  their  houses,  adding  that  he  would  abolish  such  licentiousness  if  he  could.38 

There  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  these  “pagan  roots”  (more  real  to  Christians  than 
contemporary  pagans)  that  motívated  even  known  pagans  like  Symmachus  to  spend 
fortunes  on  games  to  commemorate  their  sons’  praetorships.  In  the  aristocratic 


33.  See  particularly  here  P.  Brown  1995. 

34.  Sermo  198/26  Dolbeau  5  3. 

35.  Webb  2008, 175. 

36.  Mandouze  1968,308-10. 

37.  Lim  1999, 174;  Curran  2000,  218-59. 

38.  Julián,  Ep.  89  (303bd),  pp.  172-73  Bidei,  with  pp.  102 -$¡  Webb  2008, 35-36. 
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context,  the  purpose  ol  these  games,  quite  simply,  was  to  make  a  splash  and  outdo  the 
efforts  of  their  peers,  pagan  and  Christian  alike.  Ambrose,  himself  bybirth  a  mernber 
oí  the  governing  ciass  and  so  more  in  touch  with  reality  than  many  western  clerics 
distinguishcs  in  his  De  OJficiis  betvveen  generosily  and  extravagance,  iüustratíng  the 
latter  with  people  who  exhaust  their  wealth  with  theatrical  and  gladiatorial  shows 
circus  racing,  and  wild  beast  shows  for  the  sake  oí‘ popular  favour,  so  that  they  muy 
outdo  the  Jante  oj  their  pmiecessors.*1  Not  a  word  about  pagan  roots  or  the  tlireat  to 
their  immortal  souls.  Thank.s  to  the  survíval  oía  remarkably  large  number  of  letters 
about  his  son  Memmius's  praetorian  games,  we  know  that  Symmachus  began  his 
preparations  three  years  in  advance.  He  anxiously  wrote  to  one  friend  he  was  asking  to 
get  him  the  best  racehorses:  “I  must  outdo  the  lame  of  my  earlier  displays,  which  atter 
the  consular  magniíicenceofourhouse  and  che  quaestorianexhibitionofmyscn  pot- 
tend  nothing mediocre  írom  us.”  And  in  other  letters:  “we  must  satisfy  the  expectation 
wiiich  has  increased  because  of  our  own  examples,"  and  “make  your  preparations,  so 
that  the  second  magistracy  ofniy  son  may  surpass  the  magnificence  of  his  quaestor- 
ship.”4U  If  Augustine  had  attended  any  of  Symmachuss  games,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  shocked  at  what  he  saw  as  their  deeply  pagan  chaxacter,  but  there  is  no  hmt 
of  this  in  any  of  Symmachuss  letters. 

According  to  Olympiodorus,  Memmius's  praetorian  games  (401)  cost  two  thou 
sand  pounds  of  gold.  The  games  of  Petronius  Maximus  ca.  415,  the  future  cónsul  of  433 
and  443  and  short-lived  Augustus  in  455,  cost  four  thousand  pounds.  Claudian 
describes  the  elabórate  consular  games  of  Mailius  Theodorus  eos.  399,  a  Christian 
friend  of  the  young  Augustine.  Ihe  future  emperor  Justinian  spent  four  thousand 
pounds  on  his  consular  games.41 

There  is  a  mass  of  material  on  spectacles  in  the  circus,  theatre,  and  amphitheatre  in 
sixth-century  Rome  and  Ravenna 42  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  Ostrogothic 
kings  ofltaly  and  the  consuls  of  the  year  (almost  exclusively  now  members  of  the  old- 
est  and  richest  noble  families,  all  now  Christian)  continued  to  spend  fortunes  on  the 
games  unti)  the  Gothic  Wars  of  536-S2  put  an  end  to  such  extravagance.  Theodoric 
twice  encourages  consuls  to  be  generous  in  their  games,  His  surviving  consular  dip- 
tych  shows  that  Basihus  eos.  541  provi ded  chariot  races  for  his  consular  games,  the  las  t 
ever  given  in  the  West.44  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  single  document  is  the  very 
personal  poem  Apronianus  Asterius  eos.  494  wrote  in  his  manuscript  ofVergil,  appar- 
entiy  soon  after  his  consular  games:44 


39.  ¡mpularis  javoris  gratín...  ut  vmeant superiorum  cekbritntes,  Ambr.  De Ojf.  ii.  109. 

40.  Synim.  Epp.  iv.  60. 1;  58.  i;  59. 2. 

41.  For  all  the  figures,  Cameron  and  Schauer  1982. 

42.  Fauvinet-Ranson  2006,  esp.  3S0-4 40;  Ward-Perkins  1984,  Ch.  6,  and  índex  s.v.  entertainments. 

43.  Cameron  and  Schauer  1982. 

44.  For  a  recent  text,  Cameron  1998,  33;  the  poem,  m  the  &.  v/vi  Medicean  Vcrgil,  is  often  said  to  be 
in  Asterius's  own  hand,  but  I  hope  to  have  shown  that  it  is  a  copy  of'  iris  autograph.  For  example, 
parcas... opa  in  the  last  line  must  be  a  copying  error;  Asterius  undouhtedly  wrote  partan. ..opeSi 
“the  weahh  I  have  won.” 


I  provided  banners  in  the  circus  and  erected  a  temporary  stage  on  the  spina,  so 
that  Rome  might  rejoice  and  hold  games,  races  and  different  sor  ts  of  wild  beast 
shows.  Three  times  did  I  earn  cheers,  three  times  the  people  sang  out  my 
praises  in  the  theater.  My  fortune  vanished  into  my  fame,  for  such  losses  bear 
the  fruit  of  glory.  Thus  do  the  games  preserve  the  expenditure  of  my  riches, 
and  the  single  day  that  saw  three  spectacles  will  last,  and  hand  on  Asterius  to  a 
lively  future,  Asterius  who  spent  the  wealth  he  had  won  on  his  consulship. 

Asterius  beggared  himself  to  próvida  shows  in  all  three  arenas:  circus,  theater,  and 
amphi  theater. 

So  why  did  Christian  preachers  wax  so  indignant  about  the  popularity  of  the  games? 
Over  and  above  their  endless  protests  about  the  immorality  of  pantomime  and  gladiator 
shows,  their  corrupting  eflect  on  the  minds  of  spectators,  and  the  shocking  misuse  of 
funds  that  would  have  been  better  spent  feeding  the  poor,45  there  were  two  factors  seldom 
put  into  words.  First,  Chrisüans  could  not  help  seeing  pagan  festivals  as  an  evil  counter- 
part  to  the  festivals  of  the  church.46  Second,  simply  because  they  drew  the  crowds.  No 
festival  of  the  church  could  hope  to  generate  the  exdtement  of  a  major  festival  day  in 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  or  circus,  exdtement  that  the  church  could  not  control.  Augustine 
delivered  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  psalms  at  Carthage  in  December  409,  apparently  at 
the  ¡nvitation  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  the  hope  that  Augustine’s  famc  would  deter 
the  faithfol  from  going  to  the  games  held  at  this  period.  If  this  was  the  plan,  it  was  a  fall¬ 
are.47  Christian  emperors  rcjected  all  appeals  by  bishops  to  ban  such  universalty  popular 
entertainments,  except  for  Sundays  and  major  Christian  holidays,  lndeed,  dreus  and 
theater  became  increasingly  important  as  places  where  the  people  could  express  their 
views  about  current  issues  and  demónstrate  their  approval  or  disapproval.44 

To  return  to  Augustine's  sermón  of  1  January  404.  It  carnes  the  title  Against  the 
pagans  ( Contra  paganos )  and,  as  already  remarked,  contains  some  rather  erudite 
polemic,  directed  {as  Augustine  himself  put  it)  at  “the  more  learned  among  the  pagans” 
(paganis  quasi  doctíoribus).  Sections  17-2.4  refute  the  traditíonalphilosophicalargument 
that  pagans  don’t  adore  the  image  itseif,  but  what  is  signified  by  the  image,  the  elements 
ofnature:  thusNeptune  is  the  sea.  Juno  the  air49  Vulcan  fue,  and  so  on.  He  mocks  their 
phiiosophicalpretentions  and  initiation  rituals  (theysay  to  themselves  “Aml  to  be  like 
my  doorkeeper  rather  than  Plato  or  Pythagoras?”).50  These  sophisticated  arguments 
(it  has  been  claimed)  provide  valuable  evidence  for  the  survival  of  paganism  among 
cultivated  members  of  the  African  elite  in  the  early  fifth  century.51 


4$,  See  especially  Lepelley  1  (1959),  376-8$;  2  ( 1981),  44-47- 

46.  F.mphasized  by  Harl  1981. 

47.  La  Bonnardiére,  1976, 32-90;  Lepclley  1  (1979)»  378- 

48.  Cameron  1976,  Ch.  7,  "The  Emperor  and  His  People  atthe  Games." 

49.  Tlie  Greek  argumeni  that'Hpa  =  árjp. 

50.  ¿ermo  16/198  Dulbeau  §S  >9. 28»  36. 

51.  See  parlicularly  Lepellcy  1998, 317-42. 
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Hiere  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this.  Yet  we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  though  ti  dod 
Contra  paganos  and  clearly  targeting  pagan  beliefs,  pagans  cannot  have  been  Angustí  nc‘ 
primary  audience.  That  must  have  been  the  Christian  congregation  in  church  at  th- 
time.  In  addition,  this  is  the  longest  known  sermón  of  Augustine,  a  sermón  that  (it  has 
been  calculated)  must  have  lasted  for  a  good  three  hours.  From  the  con cluding  rcni  ^ 
of  another  sermón,  we  know  that  Augustine  sometimes  spoke  for  longer  than  usual  on 
the  day  of  a  big  pagan  festival  so  as  to  distract  his  congregation  from  attending  the  fes 
ti  vi  ti  es.5*  Contra  paganos  was  delivered  on  the  Kalends  of  January.  From  time  to  time 
the  odd  pagan  no  doubt  carne  to  hear  Augustine  preach,  if  oniy  to  see  whether  he 
deserved  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  eloquence  and  learning.  Another  of  the  new  ser- 
mons  provides  an  explicit  illustration.  Number  25  Dolbeau,  delivered  in  an  otherwise 
unknown  town  cailed  Boseth,  bears  the  subtitle  “When  the  pagans  were  allowed  in" 
and  the  notation  “and  after  the  pagans  had  left”  before  the  final  paragraph,53  The  last 
third  of  the  sermón  deais  with  the  "sacrilegious  practices  of  the  gentiles/’  astrology, 
idols,  amulets.  It  seems  that  Augustine  had  invíted  local  pagan  dignitaries  to  attend, 
though  they  were  apparently  asked  to  leave  before  the  Eucharist. 

But  even  granted  a  handful  of  pagan  listeners,  how  many  are  likely  to  have  sat 
through  a  three-hour  sermón?  No,  the  audience  Augustine  was  preaching  to  in  this  as 
in  most  of  his  other  sermons  was  primarily former  pagans,  cultivated  members  of  the 
elite  about  whose  Christian  convictions  he  was  not  confident,  the  sort  of  peóple 
whose  faith  was  to  be  gíven  a  rude  shock  by  the  sack  of  Rome  slx  years  later.  That 
event  provoked  Augustine  to  rehearse  countless  arguments  against  paganism  in  his 
City  of  God.  The  404  sermón  reveáis  that,  six  years  earlier,  he  was  already  apprehensive 
that  recent  conver ts,  members  of  the  eiite  brought  up  on  the  classics,  mightfalLback 
into  the  oíd  ways  if  faced  with  adversity.  Augustine’s  arguments  were  aimed  less  at 
converting  practicing  pagans  than  providing  vulnerable  Christians  with  the  ammuni 
tion  to  resist  the  seductive  arguments  of  their  remaining  pagan  peers.  He  as  good  as 
says  as  much  in  §  1 y.  ‘‘Pay  attention  to  this  story,  brothers  and  sisters,  so  thatyou  may 
be  strong  and  have  a  good  defense  against  the  pagans,  even  the  grander  unes  among  thein 
(I autiores ).  But  why  do  I  cali  them  grander,  when  they  are  the  ones  in  greater  peril? 
The  more  learned  they  think  they  are,  the  more  unteachable  they  become.  They  seem 
ashamed  to  learn,  because  that  would  mean  admitting  their  ignorance.”  Augustine  is 
not  addressing  such  folk,  but warning  his  flock  against  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  anti-pagan  polemic  of  Augustines  City  of  God,  which  lias 
always  puzzled  thoughtful  readers.  The  early  books,  attacking  paganism,  might  seem 
to  imply  a  still  living  and  threatening  target.  Yet  the  polemic  is  almos  t  entirely  directed 
against  the  religión  of  the  Román  Republic,  as  reconstructed  from  Varro  and  illus- 
trated  by  Vergil  (Ch.  16).  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  Augustine  says  nothing  about 

52.  Etii  aliquanlo  vos  iliutius  teuuiinus,  coinilii  fuit  ut  importume  /turne  tranurent;  arbitramur  litnt  illas  (iA* 

the  pagans!  peregissc  vanitatem  suum,  Trac t.  ut  Ev.  Jo.  ?.  24;  Chadwick  1996, 71. 

53.  cuín  pagan!  ingrederentur...  el  pastquam  pagani  egressi  sumí,  Sentí»  25  (Dolbeau  1996,  243-44» 
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(he  “oriental”  religions  that  modero  scholars  uscd  to  see  as  the  driving  forcé  in  late 
Román  paganism.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  late  fourth  century  these  cults  were  prob- 
ably  less  important  than  generally  believed,  but  they  were  not  totaüy  ¡nsignificant. 
Some  have  argued  that  Augustine  was  out  of  touch  with  living,  contemporary 
paganism.  We  have  seen  that  this  may  be  true  of  some  Christian  writers  (Prudentius, 
e,g.).  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  of  so  intelligent  a  man  as  Augustine,  who  had  devoted 
50  much  thought,  effort,  and  serious  reseaxch  to  the  problem  of  paganism — and  who 
was  actually  living  in  Rome  during  the  altar  of  Victory  alfair. 

Others  have  explained  the  silence  by  assuming  that  such  rites  were  extinct  by  the 
earlyfifth  century.  Some  no  doubt,  but  they  are  prominent  in  all  the  verse  invectives 
discussed  in  chapters  8-9.  Indeed,  I  would  argüe  that  they  play  a  larger  role  in  fourth- 
century  anti-pagan  invective  than  in  the  lives  of  fourth-century  pagans  precisely 
because  they  were  so  easy  to  ridicule  (Román  nobles  withshaven  heads  waving  tam- 
bourines).  So  why  díd  Augustine  pass  up  so  easy  a  target? 

The  explanaban  (1  suspect)  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  in  the  citíes  at  any  rate, 
with  the  temples  closed  and  sacrifice  forbidden,  he  may  not  have  seen  contemporary 
public  paganism  as  posing  much  of  a  threat.  If  a  few  diehards  were  stili  performing  the 
oldritualsin  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  that  was  nothing  toworry  about.  On  the  other 
hand,  like  the  sermons  just  discussed,  the  City  of  God  was  surely  not  primarily  addressed 
to  practicing  pagans.  Augustine  cannot  realistically  have  expected  hard-core  pagans 
even  to  read,  much  less  be  persuaded  by,  so  massive  and  polémica!  a  work.  His  primary 
audience  must  have  been  Christians,  many  of  them  recent  converts,  most  as  yet  unbap- 
tízed,  whose  motives  and  sincerity  alike  were  suspect.  In  another  of  the  new  sermons 
he  says,  addressing  his  congregation:  “You  were  pagans  a  few  years  ago,  now  you  are 
Christians;  your  parents  used  to  serve  demons.”  Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  “everyone 
here  had  a  pagan  grandfather  or  great-grandfather.”54  Members  of  the  elite,  for  this 
purpose  deíining  the  term  as  anyone  who  had  received  a  secondary  education, 
continued  to  be  brought  up  on  the  classics.  As  we  saw  in  chapter  16,  late  Román  school- 
teachers  laid  heavy  emphasis  on  Vergil's  knowledge  of  cult  and  sacrifice.  Augustine  was 
worried  at  the  mass  of  what  he  saw  as  deepiy  pagan  material  Christians  were  still 
reading.  Whether  or  not  this  actually  seduced  people  away  from  the  true  faith,  it  was  at 
the  very  least  unhealthy  that  they  should  spend  so  much  time  on  stufflike  this  instead 
ofstudying  Scripture.  Whence  the  protracted  attempt  to  show  them  how  false  it  was. 

From  the  reigns  of  Gradan  and  Theodosius  on  we  find  a  series  of  laws  against 
apostates,  in  381,  383,  391,  396,  and  42Ó.SS  From  as  early  as  381  “Christians  who  have 
become  pagans  shall  be  deprived  of  the  power  and  right  to  make  testaments.”  Over 
the  years  the  language  of  such  laws  became  harsher  and  harsher:  “if  any  persons  shall 
betray  the  holy  faith . . . "  or  “if  any  persons  have  defiled  themselves  with  the  impious 
superstition  of  idolatry  when  they  were  Christians. . . .  ”  By  391,  any  apostates  of  rank 

54.  Serme  21. 16  Dolbeau  (  Dolbeau  1996,  285;  Hill  1997, 161);  Aug.  Enarr.  in  Pusimos  96-  7* 

55.  Cococcia  1008, 457-66. 
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“who  have  given  themselves  over  to  sacriiices"  shall  lose  their  rank  and  ‘‘shall  not  be 
numbered  even  among  Che  lowest  dregs  of  the  ignoble  crowd.”s*  ls  ic  really  the  case 
Chat,  as  Dill  puc  it,  "apostasy  to  heathenism  became  so  frequent  that  Gradan  and 
Theodosius  felt  bound  to  restrain  it  by  severe  legislatíon.,,f,:r  If  apostasy  was  a  serious 
problem,  that  might  be  thought  to  impiy  that  paganism  still  had  the  power  to  attract 
converts  backfrom  Christianity. 

But  what  exactly  is  meant  by  the  term?  “Apostate,1'  like  “pagan"  is  an  entirely 
Christian  concept.S!í  No  pagan  would  have  found  fault  with  anyone  who,  after  (say) 
being  initiated  into  the  cult  of  Isis  in  his  youth,  gradually  lost  interest  and  turned  to 
another  cult.  It  is  worth  underlining  the  anachronistic,  wholly  Christian  viewpoint  of 
the  author  of  the  Carmen  ad  quendam  senatorem  {CAS),  descríbing  an  apostate 
begging  Isis  for  forgiveness  (35-36): 

rumor  et  ad  nostros  pervenit  publicus  aures 
te  dixisse  “Dea,  erravi;  ignosce,  redivi." 

According  to  the  general  re  por  t  you  said  “Goddess,  I  have  sinned,  forgive  me, 

I  have  returned." 

In  the  fourth  century  the  classic  example  ofan  apostate  was  the  emperor  Julián,  a  man 
brought  up  a  Christian  who  not  only  repudiated  his  faith  but  did  his  best  to  resurrect 
and  reform  paganism  on  the  rnodel  of  Christianity.  It  ni  ay  be  that  a  fair  number  (at 
leastbriefly)  foUowed  his  example  in  the3óos,  but  the  reignsofGratian  and  Tlieodosius 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  period  when  mass  conversions  took  place.  It  ís  hard 
to  believe  this  was  also  a  period  whcn  largc  numbers  of  converts  were  repudiating 
their  new  faith. 

1  suspectthat  these  lawswereprimarilyaimed  less  at  thosewhoformallyrenounced 
their  faith  than  at  Christians  (especially  baptized  Christians)  seen  (or  suspected  of) 
performing  rites  the  authorities  judged,  rightly  or  wrongiy,  to  be  pagan  or  (no  less 
worrying)  Jewish.  Not  that  Christians  were  actually  converting  to  Judaism.  As  we  saw 
in  chapter  9. 1,  in  some  eastern  cities  (especially  Antioch)  sorae  Christians  continued 
to  observe  aspects  of  Jewish  law  and  attend  certain  Jewish  festivals.  It  is  unlikely  that 
baptized  Christians  knowingly  performed  pagan  rituals,  but  many  may  have  continued 
to  consult  astrologers  or  haruspices ,  follow  some  details  of  pagan  funerary  practices,  or 
watch  the  picturesque  (now  depaganized)  festivals  they  had  loved  as  children.  For 
example,  the  peasant  converts  in  the  Val  di  Non  who  shocked  their  priests  by  wanting 
to  particípate  in  a  lustrado.  It  was  bad  enough  that  pagans  did  such  things.  But  they 
at  least  had  the  excuse  of  being  pagans.  The  ofFenders  themselves,  though  judged 

56.  Cotí.  'íheuii.  xvi.  7. 1, 4, 6,  s, 
i?.  Dill  1S99,  •? 

SS.  Later  (oi’cüurse)  .liso  a  Muslini  tontepl. 


apostates  by  the  church,  may  have  continued  to  think  of  themselves  as  good  Christians. 
Furthermore,  since  the  central  element  in  ali  legislation  on  apostasy  concerned  testa- 
mentary  rights,  there  must  always  have  been  family  members  who  stood  to  gain  finan  - 
cially  by  making  the  accusation. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  there  are  also  four  literary  texts  that  have  been  thought  to 
support  the  idea  of  Wholesale  apostasy.^In  one  of  his  letters  to  Valentinian  II,  Ambrose 
claims  that  pagans  are  asking  for  [the  restoration  of]  privileges,  “those  privileges  by 
which  even  Christians  have  often  been  deceived.”  What  does  this  mean?  Ambrose’s 
own  explanaron  ís,  if  anything,  even  more  obscure:  “[the  pagans]  wanted  toensnare 
many  by  means  of  these  privileges,  exploiting  the  inadvertency  ( imprudentia )  of  some 
and  the  anxiety  of  others  to  avoid  disagreeable  public  duties.  And  because  not  all  men 
prove  strong,  a  substantial  number  lapsed,  even  under  Christian  emperors.”  What  are 
these  privileges,  and  how  is  it  that  they  "deceived"  people  into  turning  away  from 
Christianity?  According  to  Liebeschuetz,  "Ambrose  is  now  reíerring  to  privileges 
claimed  for  pagan  priests  other  than  Vestal  Virgins.”60  So  the  context  suggests,  but 
Ambrose  can  hardly  be  claiming  that  Christians  were  becomingpontilfs  and  augurs. 

Yet  a  similar,  and  no  less  puzzling,  accusation  seems  to  lie  behind  the  claim  of  the 
exactly  contemporary  CCP:  namely  that  Praetextatus  provoked  apostasies  by  giving 
Christians  “honors"  (honores),  undermining  their  faith  with  offices  and  bribes 
(muneribtis  cupiens  quorundum  frangere  mentes/aut  alios  Jacere  prava  mercede  profa¬ 
nos).61  Praetextatus  was  praetorian  prefect  of  Italy,  and  so  an  offidal  with  many 
appointments  in  hisgift.  But  what  sort  of  honores  could  have  seduced  Christians  away 
firom  the  faith?  While  some  noble  who  brielly  professed  Christianity  might  have  later 
recanted  and  become  a  pontiff  or  augur,  both  these  texts  not  only  impiy  that  it  was  the 
honor/immunity  itself  that  led  to  apostasy,  but  claim  that  it  happened  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  The  numbers  are  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  and  the  imputation  of  pecuniary 
motives  we  may  ignore  as  part  and  parcel  of  Ambrose  s  attempt  to  depict  pagans  as 
caring  about  nothíng  but  money  (p.  41).  But  we  are  surely  bound  to  accept  that,  how- 
ever  distor  ted,  there  is  some  basis  in  fact  behind  so  precise,  if  allusively  expressed,  an 
accusation,  attested  by  two  contemporary  texts. 

I  suggest  that  Ambrose  s  rcference  is  indecd  to  the  immunities  of  priests,  butto 
provincial,  not  Román  priests.  A  law  of  371  exempts  provincial  priests  from  curial 
duties,  confirmed  by  another  law  as  late  as  428.®2  The  428  law  explicitly  refers  to  Africa, 
where  we  know  of  a  number  of  provincial  sacerdotes  or  sacerdotales  and  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  municipal  Jlamines  later  than  383,  some  as  late  as  the  Vandal  period.45 

59.  “In  che  late  fourth  cenlury  Christian  writers  seem  to  have  been  particularly  worricd  about  apostasies,’’ 

Kalilos  2001,  ióy. 

60.  Ep.  71  (17].  4,  Liebeschuetz  and  Hill,  adaptad,  with  p.  64  n.  4;  for  the  various  privileges  and  immu- 

mties  of  priests,  seo  Veras  note  on  Symni.  reí.  iii.  11b  (p.  45). 

61.  CCP  79-S1;  no  explanación  anywhere  in  thenow-abundant  liíeratureon  thispoem. 

6z.  Qui  ad sticerJolíum  provincias.. .permierinl . . . habeantur  iininunes,  CotL  Thcoi!.  xii,  1.75  (371);  v¡i.  13. 

u  (418). 

<53,  ChasUgnol  and  Duval  1974, 87-118;  Lepeliey  1979,361-79. 
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While  a  few  of  these  were  doubüess  still  pagans,  many  were  certainly  Christian,  one 
as  early  as  364/6 6. w  The  explanation  is  presumably  that,  by  as  early  as  the  3605,  all 
specifically  pagan  clements  had  been  removed  from  the  ceremonies  at  which  these 
oificials  presided  (p.  59).  Flautines  and  sacerdotes  provincias  were  chosen  from  the 
leading  ¡ami  lies  and  provided  games  at  festivals  in  honour  of  the  empero  r. 

Thus  the  distinction  of  the  office  answers  to  the  honores  and  muñera  of  CCP;  and 
the  accompanying  immunity  from  curial  responsibilities  to  Ambroses  "disagraeable 
public  dudes.”  In  addition,  it  would  nicely  expiai»  Ambroses  puzzling  impruUentia. 
Although  these  priesthoods  no  longer  involved  sacrifice,  rigorists  evidently  saw  them 
as  tainted  by  their  pagan  origin:  some  Christians  took  thera  on  because  of  the  itnmu- 
nities  they  carried,  some  (Ambrose  claimed)  because  they  were  “unaware*  of  their 
pagan  origin.  The  real  attraction,  of  course,  was  the  distinction  of  the  office,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  while  unrelenting  in  his  opposition  to  the  games,  Augustine  never 
mentions  these  Chñsüanjhmines  and  sacerdotales,1 M  perhaps  because  they  were  a 
long-estabiished  and  accepted  feature  of  African  civiclife.  in  Italy,  the  altar  ofVictory 
aífair  must  have  made  it  impossible  for  pagan  priesthoods  to  lose  their  pagan  associa- 
tions  in  this  way.  Lf  this  interpretation  of  these  two  passages  is  correct,  then  neither 
refers  to  apostasy  in  the  strict  sense  at  all,  but  to  Christians  holding  offices  that  a 
minority  of  rigorists  thought  dehled  by  pagan  associations. 

Third,  a  misinterpreted  passage  in  the  treatise  Against  the  Pagans  by  the  so-called 
Ambrosiaster,  written  in  Rome  in  the  mid-3¿5os.66  Satan,  the  writer  claims,  skillfully 
endowed  pagan  ceremonies  with  a  “certain  artífice"  ( quaedam  praestigia),  through 
which  he  enticed  people  into  error,  and  they  got  used  to  these  deceits.  For  what  is 
shameful  can  seem  less  so  when  you  are  used  to  it.  When  people  are  dishonored,  to 
startwith  they  are  embarrassed;  but  when  habit  lends  ita  certain  charm,  embarrass- 
ment  recedes,  especially  if  they  see  many  others  in  the  same  situation.  The  greatest 
triumph  of  this  sharae  is  the  so-called  nobiüty.  When  the  nobility  is  dishonored,  it 
easily  finds  imitators  (fucile  etu'm  ¡mi tutores  invenit  dehonestata  nobilitas).  But  there  is 
no  suggestion  in  this  last  sentence  (as  often  allegad)  that  it  was  Christians  who  imi- 
tated  the  paganism  of  the  nobility/7  Ambrosiaster  is  simply  making  the  general  point 
that  people  follow  their  example:  the  glamour  of  the  nobility  has  made  paganism 
seem  less  shameful  than  it  sliould  be. 

That  leaves  the  Carmen  ad  quendatn  senatoran,  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
At  best,  this  is  an  attack  on  a  single  apostate,  but  if  Bloch  had  been  right  to  assign  it  to 
the  reign  ofEugenius,  it  might  indeed  have  been  argued  to  provide  "testimony  for  the 
spirit  of  defection  which  spread  among  the  Christian  members  of  the  Román  aristoc- 
racy  at  this  time.”  But  if  the  solution  suggested  in  chapter  9. 1  is  accepted,  it  dates  from 
the  very  diflerent  world  of  the  early  370S.  Men  who  had  converted  and  held  office 

64.  Lepelky  1(1979),  368;  Chasl.'gnol  1978,  44-48. 

6$.  Lepelley  1  (1979),  365. 

66.  Ps.  Aug.  Qumíí.  Vct.  ti  No  vi  Testameiiti  114. 13  =  p.  132- j  4  Bu»siérej>  (pp,  40-43  ior  Üie  dale  and  place). 

67.  As  claimed  (e.g.)  by  Cracco  Ruggini  1979, 35;  and  Consolido  1993, 3*5. 


under  Constantius  II  had  a  very  strong  motive  to  rever  t  to  paganism  when  Julián  carne 
to  the  throne.  This  was  not  a  situation  that  would  ever  recur.  Repudiating  Christianity 
in  the  380S  or  later  became  an  entirely  different  sort  of  decisión,  based  on  conscience 
and  belief,  not  considera  tions  of  personal  advan  tage.  The  CAS  can  no  longer  be  treated 
as  evidence  for  this  second  sort  of  apostasy. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  a  certain  number  of  convertí  relapsed  into  what  contem- 
porary  Christians  called  paganism,  especially  after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  410.  Itis  unlikely 
that  many  formally  renounced  rather  than  quietly  (perhaps  temporaríly)  abandoned 
(or  neglected)  their  faith.  But  it  is  less  clear  what  they  would  have  lapsed  into. 

Take  Rufius  Voiusianus,  born  ca.  375, 6)1  often  considered  a  pagan  right  up  till  his 
deathbed  baptism  in  437,  but  more  probably  a  catechumen  for  many  years  by  then 
(p.  196).  What  sort  of  “paganism”  was  available  to  such  a  man  at  Rome  during  his  adult 
years?  The  power  and  attraction  of  paganism  as  a  living  system  lay  in  the  public 
performance  of  its  rituals,  and  its  temples  and  sacred  routes.  MacMuIlen  has  vividly 
evoked  the  sheer  excitement,  noise,  and  color  of  a  big  festival  day.w  Some  of  those  rit¬ 
uals  were  still  performed,  but  without  the  specifically  pagan  elements — above  all 
without  sacrifice.  The  temples  still  stood,  but  no  one  went  into  them  or  hung  votive 
oíferings  there.  Voiusianus  had  surely  never  seen  public  sacrifice,  atany  rate  not  as  an 
adult.  In  all  prubability  the  various  priestly  colleges  were  also  gone  by  his  adult  years. 
No  Vestal  Virgin  tended  the  sacred  fíame.  Some  no  doubt  quietly  maintained  their 
household  cults,  but  it  cannot  have  been  easy  for  anyone  born  later  than  the  370S  to 
form  any  idea  what  it  was  like  to  attend  one  of  the  great  Román  festivals  in  its  heyd  ay. 

Momigliano  perceptively  put  his  finger  on  what  he  called  “a  strange  absence  of 
informad  on  about  religious  education"  in  Rome.  How  did  a  yaung  Román  learn  ab  out 
the  cults?  Parents  (he  assuroed)  “would  teach  a  mínimum  of  prayers  to  be  recited  in 
given  circumstances  and  to  given  gods,”  butbeyond  that  (he  conjectures)  “the  way  to 
find  out  about  religious  practices  was  to  be  taken  around  or,  if  grown  up,  to  go  aiound 
the  city”  and  just  observe.70  By  the  fifth  century  this  was  no  longer  an  option.  Christians 
simply  assumed  that  lapsed  Christians  fell  back  into  full-fledged  paganism,  wallowing 
in  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  Paradoxicaüy,  long  after  the  closing  of  the  temples  and  ban- 
ning  of  sacrifice,  paganism  continued  to  existfor  Christians,  who  had  always  thought 
of  it  as  a  device  of  the  devil  to  lure  people  into  error,  and  who  saw  the  gods  pagans 
worshipped  as  demons. 

There  is  one  other  catcgory  of  evidence  that  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  past: 
violent  confrontations  between  pagans  and  Christians.  Such  confrontations  can  be 
read  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  as  forcible  conversión  of  pagans  by  Christians,  an 
interpretation  argued  with  characteristic  verve  by  MacMuIlen/1  or  as  vigorous  pagan 
resistance  to  Christianisation.  Both  interpretations  presuppose  a  still-flourishing 

68.  So  ChasUgnoi  1961,  277. 

69.  MacMuIlen  1981,  Ch,  1. 2. 

70.  Momigliano  1987, 8s-8ó. 

71.  MacMuIlen  1984, 86 -101;  1997,  Ch.  1. 
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paganism.  There  are  certainly  cases  of  both,  but  fewer  of  eíther  than  generallv 
assumed. 

Lives  of  saines  love  to  portray  their  heroes  cutting  down  holy  trees,  smashingidols 
and  demolishing  temples,  stories  that  tend  to  grow  in  the  telling.  But  it  is  not  easy 
from  the  temple  ruins  that  lilter  the  Mediterranean  world  to  distinguish  the  destruc-, 
tion  of  a  functioning  shrine  from  the  dismantling  of  one  long  disused.  Schenute  of 
Atripe  led  bands  of  monjes  to  smash  statues,  though  there  is  serious  doubt  whether 
they  were  functioning  cult  statues,  or  even  whether  their  owners  were  pagans/1  But 
down  to  at  any  rate  the  first  decade  of  the  fifth  century,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the 
State  ever  used  forcé.  Eusebius  claims  that  Constantine  abolished  the  cult  of  Aphrodite 
at  Baalbek  and  built  a  church  there.  According  to  Sozomen  he  deslroyed  the  temple 
and  built  a  church  on  its  ruins,  while  Mal  alas  claims  that  ít  was  Theodosius  who 
dcstroycd  the  temple  and  built  a  church  on  its  ruins,  Yet  sixth-century  sources  claim 
that  temple  and  cult  survived  tiU  the  age  of  justinian,  when  both  were  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven.  Ihe  temple  is  certainly  now  in  ruins,  but  no  church  was  ever  built  on 
its  foundations;  a  basílica  was  built  on  its  forecourt,  but  probably  later  than  even 
Theodosius.71  If  we  had  only  Malalas  (and  the  site  had  been  built  over  by  a  modera 
city),  inevitably  this  text  would  have  featured  prominently  in  the  myth  ofTheodosius, 
hammer  of  paganism. 

According  to  Augustine,  on  19  March  399  the  counts  Gaudentius  and  Iovius  “over- 
turned  the  temples  of  tire  false  gods  and  smashed  their  statues”  in  Cartbage.74  But  the 
law  they  were  supposed  to  be  executing  specified  no  more  than  closing  temples  and' 
removing  functioning  cult  statues.  Did  they  exceed  their  brief?  Not  according  to 
Quodvuitdeus,  bishop  of  Carthage  between  431/9  and  4S4,  who  limits  their  activity 
to  closing  and  stripping  the  temples — though  mistakenly  (if  signihcantly)  dates  it  to 
the  reign  ofTheodosius.74  it  has  always  been  assumed  that  Theodosius  s  praetorian 
prefect  Maternus  Cynegius  was  an  energetic  destróyer  of  temples,  but  a  recent  paper 
by  McLynn  has  cast  doubt  on  the  evidence.'6  This  would  be  the  only  case  of  a  top 
Theodosian  ofhciaJ  dire ctlyin volved  in  anti-pagan  víolence. 

Then  there  is  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Mamas  in  Gaza  by  Porphyry,  bishop 
of  Gaza  in  the  early  fifth  century.  According  to  the  Life  of  Porphyry,  supposedly  written 
by  his  deacon  Mark,  the  bishop  went  to  court,  secured  troops  and  authorization  from 
the  emperor  (by  a  trick),  and  then  returned  to  Gaza,  where  the  temple  of  Mamas  was 
destroyed  and  a  church  built  on  the  site,  with  many  conversions.  This  is  regularly  cited 
as  the  elassie  illustration  of  forcible  conversión.  According  to  Trombley,  who  devoted 
aimost  a  hundred  pages  to  the  case  of  Gaza,  it  "offers  the  most  complete  example  of 


72.  Camerún  m  Bagnall  2007,  39  -41. 

7j.  For  all  the  evidence  (and  much  more)  see  Halin,  Emmel,  and  Gottcr  2008,  at  1-2. 

74.  falsorum  deorum  templa  (verterán!  el  simularen  fregerunt,  CD  ix.  54. 

75.  Df  prnniisswnibus  el  praediclionibus,  De  1  ni.  41  (ir.  509,  R.  Braun  [ed.],  SC  101-2,  Parir,  1904);  PCBE 
i-  947-49;  see  too  Riggs  in  Drake  2006  (n.  5),  298-99. 

76.  McLynn  2005, 111-19. 


how  the  Christian  episcopal  infrastructure  manipulated  the  social  hierarchy  of  the 
dties  in  the  interests  of  accelerating  Christianization.’’77  The  problem  here  is  that 
Mark’s  Life  is  a  much  later  forgery;  outside  its  pages  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
bishop  Porphyry  or  his  church  even  existed.  Trombley  did  his  best  to  rehabilitare  the 
Life,  but  Barnes  has  now  put  the  matter  beyond  serious  doubt.78  According  to 
Procopius,  in  the  530S  Justinian  "destroyed"  the  temples  of  Philae,  widely  identified  as 
the  last  bastión  of  paganism  in  Egypt.  But  no  priests  are  attested  after  the  45QS, 
Christianity  was  thriving  there  from  the  early  fourth  century,  and  the  temples  them- 
selves  are  among  the  best  preserved  in  the  ancient  world.79 

On  the  Christian  side,  most  violence  was  unofficial  (bands  ofmonks  in  the  East, 
Martin  of  Tours  in  Gaul),  and  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  actually  conver ting  (rather 
than  just  intimidating)  pagans  was  overrated  by  Christian  contemporaries,  as  it  has 
been  by  many  módems.811  Just  so  today,  many  of  those  who  “come  forward”  at  reviv* 
alist  meetings  slip  away  again  when  the  excitement  has  died  down.  On  the  pagan  side, 
most  violence  took  the  form  of  pagans  defending  themselves  against  provocation  or 
outright  aggression  by  Christians. 

Take  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeum  in  Alexandria,  Christians  had  provoked 
pagans  by  holding  sacred  objeets  up  to  public  ridicule  and  a  ríot  ensued,  in  which  first 
the  Serapeum  and  subsequently  other  pagan  shrines  were  overturned.  Rufinus  pro- 
nounced  the  end  of  idolatry  (in  fact,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  unofficial 
Alexandrian  paganism  lasted  for  at  least  another  century).81  The  ecclesiastical  histo¬ 
riaos  insist  that  bishop  Theophilus  was  simply  executing  an  order  from  Theodosius  in 
the  form  ofa  rescript.  Butwe  sawin  an  earlier  chapter  that  this  rescript  went  no  further 
than  banning  sacrifice  and  cntry  into  temples  (Ch.  i,  4).  No  emperor  ever  ordered  the 
destruction  of  a  major  functioning  temple  in  a  major  City.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
Christians  who  provoked  and  Initiated  the  violence;  the  pagans  simply  defended 
themselves. 

Three  Christian  priests  were  killed  in  the  Val  di  Non  in  the  Tyrol  in  397,  a  región 
(Maximus  remarks)  “where  the  Christian  ñame  had  not  been  known  before"  (which 
suggests  that  regions  nearer  Turin  where  he  complains  of  pagan  practíces  were  at  least 
partly  Christianized).  As  we  have  seen,  the  violence  was  provoked  by  the  priests  try- 
ing  to  stop  some  converts  from  participating  in  a  lustratio  pagans  were  leading  around 
their  fields  (it  is  easy  to  see  why  recent  converts  felt  that  they  could  not  risk  abandon- 
ing  a  ritual  they  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  guaranteed  their  crops).  Two  inci- 
dents  in  early  (Üth-century  North  Africa  have  been  much  discussed.82  In  399  some 


77-  Trombley  1  (1995).  243  (incidentally  a  good  ¡Ilustrador»  ofTromblcys  style!). 

78.  Barnes  2010, 260-83. 

79.  Proc  BP.  i.  19.37;  J.  H.  F.  Dijkstra,  Philae  and  the  End  of  Ancient  Egyptiau  Religión  (Leí  den  1008). 

80.  On  this  see  especially  Salzman  2006, 265-85. 

81.  Cameron  in  Bagnall  2007;  McLynn  2009, 579;  see  now  E,  J.  Watts,  Riot  in  Alexandria:  Tradition  and 
Group  Dynamics  itt  Late  Antique  Pagan  and  Christian  Coinmunities  (Berkeley  2010). 

82.  Lepelley  1981, 305-7, 97-101;  for  a  legal  study  of  the  Calama  riots,  Hermanowicz  2004, 481-521. 
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Christians  at  Sutes  in  Byzacena  destroyed  a  culc  image  of  Hercules,  the  patrón  deity of 
the  town,M  emboldened  by  a  law  of  that  year  ordering  that  idols  be  removed  from 
temples.  This  led  to  a  riot  ¡nwhich,  according  to  Augustine,  síxty  "innocent"  Christians 
(he  does  not  say  how  many  pagans)  were  killed.  Second,  in  408  at  Calama  a  pagan 
procession  was  celebrated  in  violation  of  a  law  issued  (once  more)  that  very  year.  'Ihe 
pagans  danced  and  jeered  in  front  of  a  church.  The  bishop  tried  to  stop  them,  exploit- 
ing  a  provisión  of  the  new  law  that  gave  clergy  the  authority  to  proliibit  such  prac- 
tices.31  In  the  ensuing  riot  the  church  was  burned  and  one  “innocent"  Christian  killed 
(these  Christians  may  not  have  seenied  so  "innocent”  to  the  pagans). 

Both  incidents  are  known  exclusively  from  letters  of  Augustine,  who  complains 
that  the  authorities  did  nothing  to  stop  such  atrocities.  According  to  Lepelley,  after 
many  others,  this  proves  that  “the  pagan  reaction  originated  in  the  curia,”  an  indication 
of  “the  persistence  of  paganism  among  the  notables  in  many  dties.”  But  such  inferences 
go  beyond  the  evidence.  In  the  íirst  place,  even  assuming  (improbably,  in  view  ofhis 
exaggerated  claim  that  Theodosius  ordered  "that  the  statues  of  the  pagans  should  be 
everywhere  overthrown")8'  that  Augustine  is  giving  an  accurate  and  impartial  account, 
in  the  absence  of  a  trained  pólice  forcé  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  anyone  to  stop 
these  riots  once  they  had  started.  Second,  while  there  may  still  have  been  many  pagans 
in  Sufes  and  Calama,  it  is  unükely  that  they  were  maintaining  public  sacrifice.  That 
would  have  been  afar  more  serious  violation  of  the  law  than  the  isolated  incidents  that 
so  outraged  Augustine,  and  lie  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  the  fact. 

In  both  cases  Christians  provoked  and  initiated  the  violence.  To  be  sure,  they  had 
the  law  on  their  side,  but  Ln  both  cases  the  law  was  new  and  unpopular.  These  laws  are 
in  fact  further  illustrations  of  the  redefinition  of  paganism.  It  was  no  longer  enough 
that  sacrilice  was  fbrbidden.  The  new  laws  authorized  the  removal  of  cult  statues  and 
gave  the  church  the  authority  to  proliibit  (what  they  deemed  to  be)  any  manifestation 
of  paganism.  The  councii  of  Calama,  no  doubt  reluctant  in  the  iirst  place  to  ban  a 
beloved,  centuries-old  procession,  probably  long  stripped  of  all  oflensive  pagan  trim- 
mings,  cannot  have  been  happy  at  the  church  usurping  its  jurisdiction.  Ñor  need  it 
have  been  only  pagans  who  were  upset  by  the  insuit  ofl'ered  to  the  patrón  deity  of 
Sufes.  When  Augustine  reproached  Christians  for  takingpart  in  abanquct  in  honor  of 
the  Genius  of  Carthage,  he  represents  one  of  them  objecting,  "It  isn’t  a  god,  it's  the 
Genius  of  Carthage”8*  The  fact  that  the  councils  of  Sufes  and  Calama  were  unwilling 
to  be  bullied  by  the  church  into  enforcing  unwelcome  new  laws  need  not  prove  them 
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militan!  pagans.  The  councils  of  both  towns  may  well  still  have  contained  quite  a  few 
pagans,  but  isolated  clashes  such  as  these  need  not  invoive  outright  hostility  to  the 
church,  much  less  an  entrenched  "pagan  reaction." 

It  might  seem  that  much  of  the  argument  of  this  book  has  been  negative,  There  was  no 
pagan  revival  in  the  West,  no  pagan  party,  no  pagan  literary  circles,  no  pagan  patronage 
of  the  classics,  no  pagan  propaganda  in  art  or  literatura,  no  pagans  editing  classical 
texts,  above  ali,  no  last  pagan  stand.  But  all  these  apparent  negatives  actuaily  add  up  to 
a  resounding  positive.  So  many  of  the  activities,  artifacts,  and  enthusiasms  that  have 
been  identified  as  hallmarks  of  an  elabórate,  concerted  campaign  to  combat 
Christianity  turn  out  to  have  been  central  elements  in  the  life  of  cultivated  Christians. 
This  is  the  one  area  in  which  paganism  (defined  as  the  Román  tradition,  Romes  glo- 
rious  past)  continued  to  exercise  real  power  and  influence  on  men's  minds.  Despite 
the  bestattempts  of  Augustine  and  other  rigorists,  the  Román  literary  tradition  played 
a  vital  and  continuing  role  in  shaping  the  thought-world  of  Christians,  both  at  the 
time  and  in  the  centuries  to  come. 


8j.  deui  Hercules,  gen iu>  pairóte  {ILS  683$),  obviously  a  Gracco-Roman  ñame  for  a  local  deity:  Rives 
W9S.  1.17-38. 

H4.  Coiisf.  Sirm.  12,  p.  917. 2  Momms.cn  (extracta  in  Cod.  Titead,  xvi.  1. 38;  3. 41),  witli  Lepelley  1  (1981),  97 
n.  1$. 

85.  sinmlucru  genlilium  ubique  everlemlu  praeceptl,  Aug.  CD  v.  i6. 48. 

86.  “Non  est,"  inquit,  "deus,  quia  gcmum  est Carthagmis,"  Sentía 62. 10  (for the ¡.urpnsing but well-attested 
fortn  jcnnnn  licre,  see  Lepelley  2001, 49 11. 51).  bor  a  photo  ufa  recently  discovered  bust  of  the  Genius 
of  Carthage,  see  Lepelley  s  frontispiece. 
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Dicite,  qui  colitis  lucos  antrumque  Sibyllae 
Idaeumque  nemus,  Capitolia  celsa  'Ponan  tis, 

Palladium,  Priamique  Lares  Ves  tac  que  sacellum 
incestosque  déos,  nuptam  curo  fratre  sororem, 
inmitem  puerum,  Veneris  monumenta  nefandae,  5 

purpurea  quas  sola  facit  praetexta  sacratos, 
quis  numquam  verum  Phoebi  cortina  locuta  est, 

Etruscus  ludit  semper  quos  vanus  haruspex. 

iuppiter  hic  vester,  Ledae  superatus  amore, 

fingeret  ut  cycnum,  voluit  canescere  pluma.  10 

perditus  ad  Danaen  flueret  súbito  aureus  imber, 

per  freta  Parthenopes  taurus  mugiret  adulter. 

haec  si  monstra  placent  nullá  sacrata  púdica, 

pelütur  arma  lovis  fugiens  regnator  Olympi: 

et  quisquam  supplex  veneratur  templa  tyranni,  15 

curo  patrem  videat  nato  cogente  fugatum? 

postremum,  regitur  fato  si  Iuppiter  ipse, 

quid  prodest  miseris  perituras  fundere  voces? 

plangitur  in  templis  iuvenis  formonsus  Adonis: 

nuda  Venus  deflet,  gaudet  Mavortius  heros.  20 

Iuppiter  in  médium  nesdt  finiré  querellas, 

iurgantesque  déos  stimulat  Beilona  flagello. 

Convenit  his  ducibus,  proceres,  sperare  salutem? 

sacraiis  vestris  liceat  conponere  lites? 

dicite :  praefectus  vester  quid  profuit  urbi,  25 

quem  lovis  ad  solíum  raptum  iactatis  abisse, 

cuín  poena<s>  scelerura  tracta  vix  morte  rependat? 

mensibus  iste  tribus  totam  qui  concitus  urbem 

lustravit,  metas  tándem  pervenit  ad  aevi! 

quae  fuit  haec  rabies  animi?  quae  insania  mentís?  30 

+sedovtf  vestram  posset  turbare  quietem? 

quis  tibi  iustitium  incussit,  pulcherrima  Roma? 

ad  saga  confugeret  populus,  quae  non  habet  olim? 
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sed  fuit  in  terris  nullus  sacratior  illo, 
quem  Numa  Pompiliüs,  e  multis  primus  haruspex,  35 

edocuit  vano  ritu  pecudumque  cruore 
polluere  insanum  busti<s>  putentibus  aras, 
non  ipse  est  fvinum  patriae  qui  prodiditf  olim 
antiqua<s>que  domos,  turres  a<c>  tecta  priorum 
subvertens,  urbi  vellet  cum  inferre  ruinam?  40 

omaret  lauro  postes,  convivia  dáret, 
pollutos  panes  infectans  ture  vaporo 
poneret,  in  risum  quaerens  quos  dedere  morti 
gallaribus  súbito  membrS  circumdare  suetus, 
fraude  nova  semper  miseros  profanare  paratus?  45 

sacratus  vestir  urbi  quid  praestitit,  oro, 
qui  hierium  docuit  sub  térra  quaerere  solem, 
cum  sibi  forte  pirum  fossor  de  rure  dolasset, 
diceretfque]  esse  deum  comitem  Bacchique  magistrum, 
Sarapidis  cultor,  Etruscis  semper  amicus?  so 

fundere  qui  incautis  studuit  concepta  venena, 
mille  nocendí  vias,  totidem  cum  quaereret  artes; 
perdere  quos  voluit,  percussit,  luridus  anguis, 
contra  deum  verum  frustra  bellare  paratus, 
qui  tacítus  semper  lugeret  témpora  pacis  55 

ne<c>  proprium  interius  posset  vulgare  dolorem. 

Quis  tibi,  taurobolus,  vestem  mutare  suasit, 
infla  tus  dives  súbito  mendicus  ut  esses 
obsitus  et  párulis,  módica  stipe  factus  epaeta, 
sub  terram  missus,  pollutus  sanguine  tauri,  60 

sordidus  infectus?  vestes  servare  cruentas, 
vivere  cum  speras  viginti  mundus  in  annos? 
fambieras  censor  meliorum  laedere  vitamt, 
hiñe  tua  confisus  possent  quod  facta  latere, 
cum  canibus  Megales  semper  circumdatus  esses,  65 

quem  lasciva  cohors  (monstrum)  comitaret  ovantem. 

sexaginta  senex  anms  duravit  cphebus, 

Saturni  cultor,  Bellonae  semper  amicus, 
qui  cunctis  Faunos  que  déos  persuaserat  esse, 

Egeriae  nymphae  comités,  Satyrosque  Panasque,  70 

nympharum  Bacchique  comes  Triviaeque  sacerdos; 
quem  lustrare  choros  ac  molles  sumere  thyrsos 
cymbalaque  imbuerat  quateré  Berecyntia  mater; 
quis  Galatea  potens  iussit  loue  prosata  summo, 
iudicio  Paridis  pulchrum  sortita  decorem.  75 
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solvere  dis  deabusque  parat  superisque  minatur, 
carminibus  magicis  cupiens  Acheronta  movere, 
praecipltem  inferías  miserum  sub  Tartara  misit. 
desine  post  hydropem  talem  defiere  maritum, 
de  love  qui  Latió  voluit  sperare  salutem. 


quid  tibí  Mercurius  fallaxpromisit  eunti? 
quidprodest  coluisse  Lares  lanumque  bifrontem? 
quid  tibi  Terra  potens,  mater  formonsa  deorum, 
quid  tibí  sacrato  placuit  latrator  Anubis,  95 

quid  miseranda  Ceres,  subrepta  Proserpinamatn, 
quid  tibi  Vulcanus  claudus,  pede  debilis  uno? 
quis  te  plangentem  non  risit,  calvus  ad  aras 
sistriferam  Phariam  supplex  cum  forte  rogares, 
cumque  Osirim  miserum  lugens  latrator  Anubis  too 

quaereret,  inventum  rursum  quem  perdere  posset, 
post  lacrimas  ramum  fractum  portares  olivae? 
vidimus  argento  facto  iuga  ierre  leones, 
iignea  cum  traherentiunctistridentia  plaustra, 
dextra  istum  laevaque  argéntea  frena  tenere,  105 

egregios  proceres  currum  servare  Cybelae, 
quem  trahere<t>  conducta  manus  Megalensibus  actis, 
arboris  excisae  truncum  portare  per  urbem, 

Attin  castratum  súbito  praedicere  solem. 

artibus  heu  magicis  procerum  dum  quaeris  honores,  110 

sic,  miserande,  iaces  parvo  dónate  sepulcro, 
sola  tamen  gaudetmeretrixte  consule  Flora, 
ludorum  turpis  genctrix  Venerisque  magistra, 
composuit  templum  nuper  cui  Symmachus  heres. 
omnia  quae  in  templis  positá,  quot  monstra  colebas.  115 

ipsa  mola  manibus  coniunx  altaría  supplex 
dum  cumulat  donis  votáque  in  limine  templi 


sacrato  nulli  liceat  servare  pudorem, 
frangere  cum  vocem  soleant  Megalensibus  actis. 

Christicolas  multos  voluit  sic  perdere  demens, 
qui  vellent  sine  lege  morí,  donaret  honores 
oblitosque  sui  cape  re  t  quos  daemonis  arte,  80 

muneribus  cupiens  quorundam  frangere  mentes 
aut  alios  faceré  prava  mercede  profanos 
mittereque  inferías  miseros  sub  Tartara  secum. 
solvere  qui  [. . .]  voluit  pia  foedera,  leges, 

Leucadium  fecit  fundos  curaret  Afrorum,  85 

perdere  Marcianum  tsibif  procónsul  ut  esset 

Quid  tibi  diva  Paphi  custos,  quid  prónuba  Juno 
Satumusque  senex  potuit  p  raes  tare  sacrato? 
quid  tibi  Neptuni  promisit  fuscina,  demens? 
reddere  quas  potuit  sortes  Tritonia  virgo?  90 

dic  mihi,  Sarapidis  templum  cur  nocte  petebas? 
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Tmmlation 


Teil  me,  you  who  worship  the  Sibyl’s  groves  and  cave  and  the  forest  of  Ida;  the  lofty 
Capítol  of  Júpiter  the  thunderer,  the  Palladium  and  the  Lares  of  Priam;  the  shrine  of 
Vesta,  and  incestuous  gods,  a  sister  married  to  her  brother,  a  cruel  boy  [Cupid],  the 
statuesofwicked  Venus  {5),  you  whom  only  the  purple  toga  consecrates,  you  to  whom 
the  orade  of  Phoebus  has  never  spoken  true,  you  whom  the  quack  Etruscan  diviner 
forever  mocks  (8).  Was  this  Júpiter  of  yours  so  overwhelmed  wíth  love  for  Leda  that 
he  covered  himself  with  white  feathers  to  play  the  swan  (10)?  Or  did  he  dcscend  on 
Danaé  as  a  golden  shower  in  his  infamy?  Or  did  the  adulterar  bellow  through  the 
straits  of  Parthenope  [Naples]  ín  the  form  of  a  bull  (12)?  If  these  horrors  please  you, 
nothíng  consecrated  is  chaste.  Is  the  ruler  of  Olympus  [Saturn]  driven  in  flight  by  the 
weapons  of  Júpiter  (14)?  What  suppliant  would  venerate  the  temples  of  the  tyrant, 
when  he  sees  a  father  banished  by  his  own  son?  Finally,  if  Júpiter  himself  is  ruledby 
F'ate,  what  is  the  point  of  us  wretches  pouring  forth  prayers  that  are  doomed  to  fail 
(18)?  The  handsomc  young  Adonis  is  mourned  in  the  temples.  Naked  Venus  weeps 
and  Mars  rejoices,  with  Júpiter  in  the  middle  unable  to  end  their  strife,  and  Bellona 
urging  on  the  quarrelling  gods  with  her  whip  (22). 

Are  these  appropriate  leaders  to  look  to  for  salvaban,  senators?  Can  your 
consecrated  ones  settle  these  quarrels  (24)?  Tell  me,  what  has  your  prefect  done  to 
help  the  city,  the  man  you  boast  was  snatched  away  to  the  throne  ol  Júpiter,  whose 
agonizing  death  scarcely  atones  for  his  crimes?  The  man  who  feverishly  traversed  the 
whole  city  for  three  months  Jinally  reached  the  terminus  of  his  lífe  (29).  What  mad- 
ness  of  soul  was  this,  what  msanity  of  mind?  What  [...]  might  disturb  your  peace? 
Who  proclaimed  this  period  of  mourning  for  you,  beautiful  Rome?  Are  tire  people  to 
resort  to  the  military  cloaks  they  have  not  worn  for  so  long  (33)  ? 

No  one  in  the  world  was  more  consecrated  tlian  our  hero,  whom  Ñama  Pompilius, 
the  first  baruspex  of  many,  taught  to  pollute  altars  with  empty  rites  and  cattle  blood  on 
stinking  tombs  (37).  Is  this  not  the  man  who  once  fbetrayed  his  country's  winef, 
destroying  ancient  houses,  towers,  and  residences  of  the  nobility  in  his  plan  to  wreck 
the  city?  He  would  deck  his  doorposts  with  laurel,  give  banquets,  and  oífer  bread 
tain  ted  with  the  smoke  of  incense,  asking  whom  he  shouid  put  to  death  for  amusemen  t, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  bind  their  limbs  with  chains,  forever  ready  to  desecrate  the 
wretches  with  sume  new  trick  (45). 

What  did  your  consecrated  one  do  for  the  city,  1  ask?  He  taught  Hierius  to  look  for 
the  Sun  beneath  the  ground,  whcn  a  country  digger  happcned  to  cut  down  a  pear  tree 
and  said  it  was  a  god  and  master  of  Bacchus  (49).  He  was  a  worshipper  of  Serapis  and 
a  ready  l’riend  to  the  Etruscans,  eager  to  spray  the  poisons  he  had  devised  on  the 
unwary,  seekíng  a  thuusand  ways  of  doing  harm  and  as  many  contrivances  (52) .  Those 
he  wanted  to  ruin  he  struck  down  like  a  ghastly  snake,  ready  as  he  was  to  iight  the  true 
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God  in  vain.  He  would  always  lament  in  silence  times  of  peace,  unable  to  proclaim  his 
own  deep  grief  (57). 

Who  persuaded  you  to  change  your  dress,  tauroboliate,  pufFed-up  rich  man,  so 
that  you  might  suddenly  become  a  beggar,  covered  in  rags,  turned  into  a  pauper  for  a 
tiny  tip,  sent  underground,  stained  with  bull’s  blood,  dirty,  disgusting?  Who  per¬ 
suaded  you  to  keep  your  bloodied  garments,  since  you  hope  to  live  puré  for  twenty 
years(óz).  f  As  a  censor  you  tried  to  destroy  the  life  ofyour  bettersf,  confident  that 
your  sins  would  remain  hidden  because  you  were  always  surrounded  by  the  dogs  of 
the  Great  Mother,  you  whom  a  band  of  perverts  (horror! )  accompanied  in  your  pro- 
cession  (6ó). 

He  lived  for  sixty  years  as  an  ephebe,  a  worshipper  of  Saturn  and  constant  friend 
of  Bellona,  a  companion  of  nymphs  and  Bacchus  and  priestofTrivia  [Hecate].  It  was 
you  who  persuaded  all  men  that  the  Fauns  were  gods,  companions  of  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  the  Satyrs  and  Pans  (70).  You  whom  the  Berecynthian  Mother  [Cybele] 
inspired  to  load  her  dances  and  hold  the  girlish  thyrsus  and  clash  the  cymbals  that 
great  Galatea  [Venus]  commanded,  daughter  ofloftyjovewho  won  the  prize  ofbeauty 
by  the  vote  of  París.  Not  one  of  these  consecrated  men  shouid  be  allowed  to  preserve 
his  modesty  when  they  follow  their  custom  ofchantingfalsettoduringtheMegalensian 
games  (77). 

In  his  madness  he  wanted  to  destroy  many  Christians.  He  gave  rewards  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  dic  outside  the  <Christian>  law,  men  whom,  forgetful  of  them- 
selves,  he  would  ensnare  through  demoníc  artífice,  seeking  to  weaken  the  minds  of 
some  by  gifts  and  turn  others  away  from  God  for  a  paltry  reward  (82),  sending  the 
wretches  down  with  him  to  hell  as  an  offering  to  the  dead.  Being  eager  to  break 
the  sacred  laws  amd  pious  commandments,  he  persuaded  Leucadius,  in  charge  of 
the  estates  of  Africa,  to  corrupt  Marcianas  so  that  he  might  be  his  procónsul  (86). 

What  could  the  divine  guardián  of  Paphos  [Venus],  orjuno  goddess  oímarriage 
or  oíd  Saturn  do  for  a  consecrated  man?  What  did  Neptune’s  trident  hold  out  for 
you,  madman?  What  responses  could  the  Tritonian  maiden  [Minerva]  give  you 
(90)?  Tell  me,  why  did  you  seek  the  temple  of  Serapis  by  night?  What  did  trickster 
Mercury  promise  you  as  you  sped  on  your  way?  What  do  you  gain  from  worshípping 
the  Lares  and  two-facedJanus?Whatgood  did  mightyEarth,  fair  mother  cf  the  gods, 
do  you?  What  did  barking  Anubis  do  for  a  consecrated  man  (95)?  What  about 
mother  Ceres,  you  wretch,  what  Proserpina  stolen  away  from  her  mother?  What 
lame  Vulcan,  with  his  one  bad  foot  (97)  ? 

Who  did  not  laugh  at  you  as  you  mourned,  when  you  carne  to  the  altars  with 
shaven  head  as  a  suppliant  to  pray  to  rattle-bearing  Faria  [Isis]  and  when,  after  lamen- 
tation,  you  carried  the  broken  olive  branch  when  mourning  wretched  Osiris,  as 
barking  Anubis  sought  the  one  he  would  lose  again  once  found  (102)?  We  have  seen 
lions  bearingyokes  wrought  in  silver,  puliing  creaking  wooden  wagons  in  pairs;  <we 
haveseen>  himholdingsilverreins  inbothhis  hands  (ios).  <We  haveseen>  prominent 
senators  lollowing  the  chariot  of  Cybele,  dragged  by  a  hired  band  at  the  Megalensian 
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festival,  carrying  through  the  City  a  lopped-oir  tree  trunk  and  suddenly  ptoclainiing 
castrated  Attis  to  be  the  Sun  (109). 

Alas,  while  seeking  the  honors  oí  the  nobility  by  your  magic  arts,  you  are  brought 
thus  iow,  wretch,  rewarded  with  a  tiny  tomb.  The  only  eme  to  rejoice  in  your  consulship 
is  Flora  the  whore,  shameful  mother  of  games  and  teacher  of  Venus,  for  whom  your 
heir  Symmachus  recendy  built  a  temple  (114).  Every  monstrosity  placed  in  the  temples 
you  used  to  worship. 

Your  suppliant  wife  wlth  her  hands  heaps  up  the  altars  with  grain  and  gifts  and 
prepares  to  fulfil  her  vows  to  the  gods  and  goddesses  on  the  threshold  oí  the  temple, 
threatening  the  deities  (ji8).  Yet  while  hoping  to  to  sway  Acheron  with  her  magic 
incantations,  instead  slie  sent  the  wretch  headlong  down  to  Tartarus.  Aiter  the  dropsy 
stop  weeping  for  such  a  husband,  who  looked  to  Latían  Júpiter  for  salvation. 

'Ihe  text  is  my  own  aiui  the  translalion  acknowledgus  a  tlebt  to  Croke  and  Harrias  1981,  80-83.  Given  the 
iliortcomings  of  both  MS  and  aothor,  a  nurobcr  of  passages  remain  insoluble.  For  Information  about  MS 
readings  and  useful  commentary,  sec  Bartalucci  1998, 
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calendars,  169,707 

and  the  Calendar  0/354,  *69,  185, 432, 
468,707,  741,  788 
and  the  Feríale  Campanum,  5  9 
calligraphy  and  calligraphers,  365, 433-34, 
449,462,467-68,491,  492,514 
(see  cliso  Filocalus) 
camiUi,  708 

Ateius  Capito,  597, 607, 638, 666, 668 
Carinus,  403,  658 

Carinen  ud  Autonium  (CAA),  283,  308, 
315,320-25,352 

Carinen  mi  quendam  senatoran  (CAS),  283, 
308,  315, 320-21,  323,  325-27,  352, 
794,  796-97 

Carmen  contra  paganos  ( C CP),  1 5  2, 

155-56,  161, 194,273-319,320-23, 
352,  701, 79S-96 
authorof,  308-17 
avo  id  anee  of  ct,  314-15 
andClaudian,  327 
date  of,  6,  155,  194,  3¿7, 745 
and  the  Devil,  298-300 
illness  ofsubject,  276-80,  285-87,  306, 
310-1 1 

knowledge  ofjuvenal,  288,  293,  294, 
313,321,352 

knowledge  ofPetronius,  314 
the  Lobbes  catalogue,  307-9,316 
motivatíon  forcomposition  oi) 

317-19 

and  Probas  Cento,  327-29, 337 
styleof,  311-17 


subjectof,  6, 155-56,  273-309, 
317-19,327 

and  Symmachus,  274-75, 296-98 
and  temple  of  Flora,  296-98, 3 1  o 
Carthage,  73~74,  '¿7,  140, 151,  169,  196, 
464, 784-Í6,  798,  800 
Carus  (282-283),  779-80 
Cassiodorus,  188,  203,  436, 44¿, 

696,  723 

and Macrobius,  235,237 
Cathollcs,  21 
Catulius,  365,409 
Cedrenus,  663,664,682-85,688 
andAmmianus,  664-6S 
and  Eunapius,  665 
and  John  ofAntioch,  682-85 
censors  and  censorship,  746-47 
cen  tos,  3 1 3  4, 3  3  7,  664 

of  Valentinian  I,  664 
of  Proba,  327,  330, 331, 334,  335,  337, 
365,434 

Cesena  píate,  702 

Charisius  (Fl.  Sosipater  Charisius),  401, 
413,427,755 

Chastagnoi,  André,  90,138,187-88, 

206,  3 14,  5 1 6,  745»  746,  747-48, 
755-57,  767,  768,  771,  775, 

777 

Christianity 

andart,  183,707,709,712-13,740-42 
and  culture,  6-7,  349-52,  356-57, 
365-66,398,372,376 
and  educador»,  7,  357, 365 
hostility to  paganism,  783-801  { seealso 
violence) 

polemics  against  pagans,  148,161, 
174,269,  275-76,  283,  317-19,  33i, 

350,  356-57,  402  (see  also 
individual  poems,  e.g.,  Carmen 
contra  paganos) 

oltice-holders,  30,  17 6, 1 77-79,  182-83, 
377,693 

persecutions  of,  317, 379,  695-96 
religious  spectrum  of)  175-77,  182,  184, 
189,  206,  208,  372,376 
rigorists,  218, 785-86, 796  (see  also 
bishops) 

in  Román  armies,  99,  1 23 


theological  polemics  of,  35, 95 — 96, 98, 
109,  194, 210,326  (see  also  heretics 
and  heresy) 

and  war,  41»  75, 93~«30,  *9°,  5Q0~<> 
689  (see  also  war  and  warfare) 
Christianization,  10,30,73,  173-2.05,703, 
783-801 

and  office-holders,  30, 1 76,  >77-79, 
182-83, 187-9S 

of  Román  aristocracy,  13, 173—2.05, 
325-26,  344, 693,  698 
and  sarcophagi,  178,  183—84,  705 
Chrysaorius,  528 

churches,  9, 13, 24, 35, 50,  69, 81,  84, 86, 
88, 129, 189-90,  214,  217,12.5,657, 
784,  798, 800 

Church  of  the  HolyApostles,  1 07, 753 
Cicero,  22,  219,  232,  242, 245, 246,  2$4, 
2Ó1,  2 66, 287-88,  290,  3S5,  357, 
384-85, 388, 402, 404,  40',  4*7, 4 1¿, 
427, 428, 614  726, 764-70,  (see  «¿o 
Historia  Augusta,  Macrobius,  and 
Symmachus) 
circus  races.  See  games. 
dassicism,  6-8,  206,  228-30, 256,  311, 

3 1 1,  349-5 1,  357-5®,  41 9-  698, 
70S-6, 713, 738-41  (see  also  veteas) 
and  art,  8, 698, 705, 713»  73 7,  7  38-42 
and  “classical  revivar  oflate  fourth 
century,  698-99,  7°6,  71 3,  753 
and  Christians,  7,  35, 206, 208,  217-18, 
227-30,31 1-17,328-37,349-52, 
357-5®,  365-66, 372, 374,404,419, 
488,  699-702, 704, 705-6, 709, 
740-42, 765-66, 771-72 
and  literature,  106, 208,  2.17-1 

221-22,  228-29, 256,  273,32-8-37, 

349-52,  357-58,  374,  698,705 
Claudian,  1 15-1 6, 1 1 9,  1 24,  216—  1 7, 223, 
269,  274, 3 1 S,  3  ¿7,  330,  3 34»  3 36, 137, 
340-42,  343,  345,  349-52,354,  359, 
362,  364, 389, 454-55,  630,  64 1, 699, 
704-5,718,768,  774 
and  the  Historia  Augusta,  747-49 
knowledge  of  Latín  literature,  407,412, 
414,454-55,512 
panegyric  on  Olybrius  and 

Probinus,  1 79-80, 332,  336,  365, 705 
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Claudian  (cuntí  nued) 

quip  about  writingonly  poetry,  350 
religión  of,  206,207-8,455 
bilingualism  of  530 
and  Symmachus,  362,364 
Claudius,  686,774 

Claudius  II  (268-270),  214,  671,  7S 1,  77-1 
Claudius  Antonius  (eos.  382),  324, 37 1, 372 
Claudius  Hermogenianus  Caesarius.  See 
Clodius 
Cledonius,  411 

Clementianus,  498,508,510,521 
Clodius  Celsinus  signo  Adelphius.  See 
Adelphius. 

Clodius  Hermogenianus  Caesarius  (PVR 
374),  49,  145,  380 

Codex  Theodosianus.  See  Theodosian  Code 
codexes.  See  books,  ancient 
Callalio  Alexundri  et  Dindimi,  561-62 
collation  of  ancient  mss,,  423-31, 43S-36, 
440, 442,  443,  449,  4S7-ÓS,  468, 
470-74, 481-83,  492-9.3, 496,  SO  1 , 
507-8 

Commentary  on  the  Dreatn  oJScipio,  232, 
233, 134,  235,  *38,  243,  262,  *<$ 3, 

169-70 

subscription  and  explicit  of,  235-37, 
442,473,482,485,  +87-88 
conjerre,  428, 440, 45  9-65, 472, 474, 

489, 492 

consanguíneos,  662 
M.  Aurelias  Consius  Quartus,  174-75 
Constans,  105,  141, 174, 646 
Constantia  (d.  of  Constantius  II,  w.  of 
Gratian),  753,778 

Constantine,  9, 48, 6 1,  79, 95,  97,  104, 
121-22, 14 1,  289,  294, 471, 6+4-45, 
654, 683,  704,  736, 75 1,  753,  798 
conversión  of,  8,  74,  ios,  128,  ó 90 
and  Constantinople,  84-85,610, 
654,<$S7, 
andRome,  183 
Constantine  II,  646 
Constantine  Chlorus,  667 
Constantinople,  57,84-85,  141, 169,  >97, 
115-16,  263,  426,495,519, 558, 638, 

652-54, 656-57, 669, 676, 682,  695, 
703, 753,  756,  781 


Constantius  (patrician),  208, 110,  211 
Constantius  II,  141,  177,  222,  333-34,  382, 
403-4, 630,  6 56,  676,  677, 688, 736, 
751,753 

and  Altar  of  Victory,  8,  33,  1 39,  362, 

676,  693 

and  pagan  office-holders,  1 39,  1 66, 

176,  693 

and  battle  ofMursa,  95-96, 98, 105, 
335-36 

and  library  of  Constantinople,  426,495 
as pontifex mnximus,  33, 139,  166 
exile  oi'Pope  Liberius,  187 
and  Vestal  Virgins,  4 1 
visit  to  Romo,  33,  166,  187,  334, 362, 
constat,  scholiastic  formula,  225,  257, 611. 
consuls  and  consulship,  38,  $6, 57,  133, 

137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  159,  162,  165, 
169,  178,  183,  192,  194,  227,  236,  297, 
310,  316,  362, 5  1 6- 1 8,  71 1,  722, 726, 
731,732,734,773,  790 
sulíect  consuls  and  consulship,  135, 

1  36-38,  731,  733,  735,  737,  747 
Contra  Symmachum  (CS),  161,  162, 

179-82,  184, 283, 308,  3 15,  310,  322, 
337-49 

and  the  Battle  ofPollentia,  337,  339-42, 
345-46,  349 

and  date  of  publicaron,  337,  343-49 
contorniates,  148, 407, 554,  69 1  -98,  707 
and  vota  publica  medallíons,  694-95 
conve rts  and  conversión,  173-205,376 
(see  a/so  Christianization) 
copyists,  235, 237, 424,  426,  +33-35, 438, 
440, 442-44, 461-62, 464-67, 
470-71,479-80,489-92,  sio 
edict  of  372,  426, 756, 495 
scarcityol,  494-97 

correctors  and  correction,  236, 424-26, 
428-37,  440,  445-5 1,  457-68, 
470-74,  476-97,  498-51  >,  525-26, 
767-70  (see  also  copyists; 
subscribers  and  subscriptions;  and 
individual  terms,  e.g.,  emendare, 
conjerre,  etc.) 

múltiple  corrections  of  a  single  text, 

450-5» 

and  students,  446-49, 475,  5 10,  522 


Courcelle,  Pierre,  125, 209, 262-63,  3*3, 
531,537 

court,  imperial,  34-35,  36-37, 4°,  154, 

255,  285,  359,  362, 37°-7‘,  372,  375, 
376,380,752 

Cybele,  4,46,  140,  '42,  >44-47,  '5', 

163-64, 169,  269,283,284,285,321, 
325,  695,  702,  705,  714-15.  717,  73°, 
749 

Cynegius  (PPO  384-388),  57, 85, 79* 
Cyprian,  308,310,325, 

Cyril,  bishop  ofjerusalem,  95,  ios 
Cy  rus  ofPanop  olis,  192 

Dagalaifus,  664, 682 

Damasus,  Pope,  38,  39-40,  179,  1 85,  225, 
308- 1  o,  3 1 6- 1 7,  3  50-5 1 , 4 1 9,  468, 

49i,74i 

the  “ladies*  ear-tickler,*  186 
author  of  Carmen  contra  paganos, 
308-17,327 

Daniehs  Servius  (DS),  250,  2S 1, 409, 
410,411 

Decentius  (CaesarofMagnentius),  662 
Decius,  emperor,  746 
declamation,  446-47 
deification,  See  apotheosis 
Dexippus,  400, 642-43,  65 »,  671, 778 
Appius  Nicomachus  Dexter,  197,  205,  260, 
449, 476, 49  8-5 » 1  >  S 1 6,  5  20,  5  2 1  -2  3, 
629 

Cassius  Dio,  400,  641, 6do,  680,  686 
Diocletian,  529, 667-68, 694, 696 
triumph  of,  684 

Dionysius  and  Díonysiac  imagery  and 

theology,  140,142,143,149-53,181, 
183, 129,  269,  284, 684, 699-702, 703, 
705,716,726,729, 730 

diptychs,  105, 169,310,  691,698,709, 

7 1  o- 1 1, 7 1 6,  723, 7  29, 73 1 ,  73  2-33, 
734,736,737,  790 

the  Consecrado  panel,  720-28,  729, 
737,738-39,742 
the  Fauvel  ivory,  729-31,740-41 
inscriptions,  7 1 6, 713-24 
Lampadiorum/Rufiorum,  713,713, 
731-36,737 

the  Leningrad  Lion  hunt  diptych,  739 


Milán  Marys  panel,  740-4 1 
Munich  ascensión  panel,  741-42 
Nicomachorum/Syinmachorum,  699, 
707, 713- '9, 723, 724,  725,  728, 73°, 

737,738-42 

Probianus  diptych,  734-S,  737,  740-41 
Stilicho  diptych,  734 
describere,  488, 490-92 
Dictys  Cretensis,  563 
distin dio,  distinguere,  43 5,  44 1 , 4 6 1 , 4 67, 
484-88, 489  (see  also  punctuation) 

D  omitían,  +44 
Domitius  Modestus,  1 76, 224 
subject  of  Carmen  ad  quendam 
senatorem,  326-27 
Donatists,  21,464 

Aelius  Donatus,  1 62, 250-5 1, 408- 1 2,  572, 
Domitius  Dracontius,  292, 294-95, 44 1, 442, 
446-48, 450  n.  173, 473, 476, 491-92 
dreams,  677 

Latinius  Pacatus  Drepanius,  56, 129, 189, 
227-30,358, 404 

Dysarius  (doctor  in  Saturnalia),  23 1,  24a, 
246, 253,  2 66,  392 

eagies,  696, 723,726-27 
‘editions"  of  ancient  books,  422-23, 425, 
426-27, 449-50, 451-56, 462, 501-2, 
525-26,671 

“edíting"  of texts,  359-60, 42 1  -23, 

429-37, 44 1 ,  443,  4S 1-60,  469, 
471-72,498-501,  504, 507-8,  su, 
525-26,755-56 

education.  See  also  Christian,  education  and 
Pagan,  education 

SIeusinían  mysteries,  44-45,51,  140,  150, 
153;  229,672,715 

eloquence  (eloquetitía),  37,  358-59, 360, 389 
emendare,  emendado,  427, 428, 429, 430, 

43  b  435, 436, 437, 44°,  44 1  -45, 448, 
450, 4S3, 459, 460-65,  472-73; 
481-83, 485, 488, 492, 498-500,  502, 
504-5, 507 

emperors,  9-10,  35, 41, 51, 54-55;  81,  86, 
95, 129, 166,  213-14,  216-17, 
516-17,630,  632,  658,  659-60,664, 
670,  672,  715,  720,  721-22,  723, 

726, 799 
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emperors  ( continued ) 

"bad'listsof,  695 

child  emperors,  119-120,  204.1 75°-53> 
77S,  717 

and  conservation  of  classical  texis,  756 
on  contomiates,  693,  69$ 
deification  of.  See  aputheosis 
iconography,  709-1 1,  720, 722,  726, 
734-35,736 

relations  with  aristocrats,  y- 1  o,  33,  34, 
38,  40,  56-57,  64-65,  79-8°,  120-21, 
141, 166,369,693,723 
religious  policies  uf,  33-55,  38,  40, 

4*,  54~SS»  64-65,68-74,86, 
120-21,  I33,  I39,  166,  182-83,  195, 
791,  799 

and  Rome,  9,  1 66 
titulature  of,  52-55 
emprcsses,  208,  696, 727 
Endelechius,  446 
Ennius,  251,401,402,406-10 
Ennodius,  43 1 , 435 -36, 447-48, 476 
Epicurus,  428 

Epigrammata  Bobiensia  ( EB ),  336,  365, 
373-74,  397,564 

Epitome  de  Caesaribus,  214, 628, 630, 
635-36, 669, 670,  673, 68s,  690 
epitomes,  ancient,  630,  676 
Esquiline  Treasurc,  1 85,  1 93,  699, 

718, 741 

ethné,  ethuci,  ethtiikoi,  15,  16,  17,  19 
Macrobius  Plotinus  Eudoxius,  235,  237, 
238, 442,473 

Eugenius,  S,  59, 73, 74-8?,  122-23,  *5$, 
188,273,275,  37°,38°,633 
and  Atnbrose.  See  Ambrose. 
and  Battle  of  Frigidus,  6, 93 -94, 99, 1 00, 
103, 106, 11 1, 117, 126-131 
andFlavian,  75,  77, 1 55 
and  the  State  cults,  75-89,164 
and  relations  with  pagan  aristocrats, 

78-80,  89, 194-95 

religión  of,  74,77,  99,  106,  109,  1 10,  194 
and  'Iheodosius,  75 
euhemerism,  402,623 
Eunapius,  110-11,  641,  643, 646,  65 1,  653, 
668-678, 690 

and  Altar  ofVictory,  111, 690 


and  Alíñales  of  Plavian,  637-44,  644-47, 
658, 664,  665, 670-78, 690 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Frigidus,  1 10-1 1 
and  Constantine,  645, 650, 654, 

655-58,  690 

and  Constan tinop le,  654 

date  of  history,  638, 65 1,  653, 658, 670, 

673, 676 

editions  of  history,  670-2,  673 
hostility  to  Christianity,  645,  647, 6s8, 
670-2,  674-75, 690 
and  Gratian,  1 1 1,  645-47 
and  Homer,  ó  77 

and  Uves  of  the  Sophists,  643,  645,  654, 
656, 664, 670, 672,  673,  677 
knowledge  of  Latín,  640-43 
and  KG,  665  (see  also  KG ) 
and  oracles,  651, 677,  683 
and  Photius,  653, 670-1 
and  "Iheadosius,  645, 650,  654-58, 

672-73,  690 

and  tryphé ,  690 

and  Zonaras,  674  (see  al  so  Zonaras) 
and  Zosimus,  644-47,650-54,676 
( see  also  Zosimus) 
eunuchs,  35,36-37,232,750-52 
Eusebias  (Bishop  and  historian),  69, 95, 
402, 424, 442, 471,  472, 554, 639, 

67 »,  704 

Eusebius  (rhetorician  in  the 

Saturitalia),  23 1, 240, 246,  26a,  266 
Eustathius  (philosopher  in 
Saiunuilia),  231 

Macrobius  Plotinus  Eustathius,  232, 
238-39 

Eutherius,  354 

Eutropius,  2 1 3, 274, 388, 5 1 3, 628, 630, 
635-36,  639, 668,  669,  685, 686,  687, 
689,  768 

and  John  ofAntioch,  666- 67,687-88 
not  a  correspondent  ofSymmachus,  373 
translated  into  Greck,  638, 666 
Euangelus,  231,  246,  253-54,  271,  392, 
410,423,595 
not  a  Christian,  596-98 
and  Letters  of  Symmachus,  204,  254 
Euzoius  (Bishop  of Caesarea),  425-26, 

456,  473-74,  493,  494 


excerpting  and  excerptors,  673-74, 687 
extispicy.  See  hauruspices 

Fabius  Titianus,  138-39 
Félix  (PVR.  398),  187-88 
Festus  (historian),  432,  482,  S13, 562, 630, 
665-66, 670 

Pompeius  Festus,  antiquarian,  578, 

Fetiales,  601-02 
Nigidíus  Figulus,  619 
Filastrius  of  Brescia,  1 28, 

Furius  Oionysius  Filocalus,  1 85, 308, 

3S°-S  1,  3S>8,  432,  468, 740 

Firmicus Maternus,  33, 105,  152, 173-74, 
283,  322,  s6d 
Verrius  Flaccus,  578,619 
flautines,  67, 161-62, 171, 228-29, 795-96 
and  the  Flamen  Diaiis,  161 
Virius  Nicomadhus  Flavianus,  5,  50, 
x  06- 107,  390 

and  Battle  of  the  Frigidus,  90, 93, 99, 
100-107, 109, 1 10,  126-28,  2ss 
careerof,  56, 134, 140, 155-56,281,631-32 
as  character  in  Saturnalia,  127, 156,  23 1 , 
240,  246, 247, 255, 261, 606, 633-34 
and  Consecratio  ivory,  727-28 
and  Eugenius,  6,  74, 83-85, 155 
history  of:  see  Armales 
intellectual  interestsof,  385-90 
knowledge  ofEast,  675 
oriental  and  traditíonal  culi,  1 34,  140, 
155-58, 163-64,203,  285,395,725 
and  philosophy,  387 
as  pontifex,  1 28, 1 34, 1 40 
rehabilitation  of,  9,  157-58,  198-205, 
261-62,428-29 

statues  of,  9,  155-56, 199-203, 205, 

259-60, 629 

as  subject  of  Carmen  contra  paganos,  5, 
155-56, 273-7S,  276, 181-8S, 
287-88, 294, 295, 296,  300, 323 
suicide  of,  93, 101-102,  281,724,776 
and  'Iheodosius,  56, 75, 28 1 , 629-3 3, 776 
Nicomachus  Flavianus  the  Younger,  50, 
159,  261-62,381-82, 516-22,636 
careerof,  90, 121,  187-88, 197-98, 
199-200,  255,260,  381-82,  508-9, 
516-22,724,737 


as  “editor"  of  Livy.  See  Livy. 
dedicatory  inscription  for  the  eider 
Flavian,  200-3,  205,  isp-óo, 
520-22 

rehabilitation  of,  195, 1 99-200, 520,  376 
religión  of,  121,  159, 166,  197-98,255, 
161-62,  376,  38o-8i,499,724 
and  Symmachus,  1 98, 199-200, 202, 
204, 254, 255, 338, 381-82, 724  (see 
also  Letters  oí  Symmachus) 

Flora/ Anthusa,  612 
Florus,  593 
freedmen,  64 1 , 66  4 

Frigidus,  battle  of,  4, 6, 46, 74, 77,  80,  83, 
86,  88,93-131,  179,  189,282,325, 
327,  349,  37i,  373,  377, 381,  645,  692 
miraculous  wind,  93, 98,  99, 1 04, 108, 
109, 1 10, 11 1, 1 12-1 17, 124,  282 
and  Rufinus  (historian),  93-94,  98-102, 
109, 111,  115, 124-30,255 
Pronto,  209, 4 1  o,  485, 489, 490, 540,  76 1 
Fronto  palimpsest,  457-60, 464, 48 1, 493 
ForumMartis,  446 
Forum  Romanum,  9, 157, 158 
Forum  ofTrajan,  9, 14 1, 180-81, 200, 205, 
259,359,447, 

Fowden,  G.,  1 8,  25, 27-8 
funeraís  and  funerory  imagery,  287-96, 
310-1 1,  318,718-19,  724,726-28, 
730-3i>742 

Gamas,  98 

Galen,  428, 437-3®,  45®,  480 

Gaierius,  663 

Galla  Placidia,  204-5 

games,  79,  137,  141, 158,  169, 171,  256, 

296, 3 1  o,  3 66, 50 1, 62 1,  656, 69 1, 696, 

697, 709-1 1,  731,  733,  736-37,  739, 
747,  749,  789-91 
Christian  views  of,  789-91 
and  Natalis  Urbis,  169,  73J»  733, 735 
Secular  Games,  644,  650-1 
Gauland  Gauls,  181,  188-89,  207, 208, 
211-12,  228-29,  372,  374, 37S-76, 
476-77,  Si 3,  523-25,  680-81,  703, 

753  (see  dfco  Ausonius,  Protadius, 
Paulinus,  Drepanius,  Sulpicius 
Severus) 
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Gaul  and  Gauls  (contmtied) 

as  literary  avant-garde,  118-29, 403  -5, 

414,418,451-53 

“gay"  (as  term  for  homosexual),  24-5 

Gelasius,  Pope,  1 70, 5 1 4 

Aulus  Gellius,  209, 248,  249-50, 251, 252, 

267. 401,  4  1  o,  499»  578,  Sí*  3 -84, 

59 1  -92, 606,  6 1 6,  764, 769,  486 

Gennadius,  43 i~33»  448.473»  47* 
gentes,  gentiles,  1 5,  1 6,  1 7»  1 8, 1 9,  20 
gcphyraioi,  gephyropoioi,  A49 
Gesta  (of  368/9),  186,225 
Gildo,  212,339 

Anicius  Acilius  Glabrio  Faustus,  521 
Goths,  190,  208-10,  214,  215,  217,  340, 
657,  689 

grammatical  work.s,  236,  237,  357,  358, 

363.401,  4'o-«i,433-3-l 
grammatici,  i>cc  teachers  and  tutors 
Gratian,  33-56,96,  120,  122,  152,  166, 

176,  245-46,  369,  .371,  646-47, 

648,  687,  694,  695,  734,  751-5*, 
778,  793 

and  Altar  of  Victory.  See  Altar  of 
Victury 

andAmbrosc,  34-36 

and  ban  011  sacrifice,  5 

and  confiscaron  of  limpia  estates, 

41-43,48,50,72-73, 143,  15*» 

245-46,  369 

the  supremo  pontiíicate,  34,  5 1  -56,  1 66, 

644-49 

views  of pagans,  34-35,55,  166,  176, 
201-2 

Greek  (language),  373, 507, 515, 697 
Christian  knowledge  of 
and  Latinisms,  643,  66o-ó 1 
Román  elite  knowledge  of,  262-63,  3°4, 
3  36,  364, 641,  644;  ch.  15  passim. 
Decline  in  knowledge  ofin  the  West, 
ch.  15 

GrogoryoíNazianzus,  70-71,  193,312, 
350, 564 

Hadrian,  214-15,  280,  289,401,  696, 
759-60 

luiuruspices  and  hauruspicy,  43,  47, 

100-101,  127, 128,  162,285,772,794 


Hecate,  149-52,  154, 162,  284 
Hecebolius,  1 76 

Hedrick,  Charles,  93,  ¡oo,  103,  1 12,  120, 
226,  +29,  431,  434,  479, 49+ 

Helena  (mother  of  ConstantLne),  1 2 1  -22, 
696 

“hellene,“7.  iS,  16-18,  20,  31, 192-93,  194, 
197»  215,  222  (see  also paganas) 
glossed  as  graecns,  17,20 
hellcnism,  17, 262-63, 778-81  (see  also 
Greek) 

helkitizein,  17,  18 
Cassius  Hemina,  618 
henotheism,  30-31  (see  aiso  monotheism) 
Hercules,  79, 90-92,  106,  228, 414,  455, 
695,  ?°3,  706,  726, 800 
priests  of,  137,  1 40,  1 5  3 
un  the  standards  of  Flavian,  103-1 07, 

1 10 

heretics  and  heresy,  69-70,  74,  8o,  96, 
98-99,  187,  195,  2 1 1,  220,  78 1 
{see  aho  Christians,  theological 
polemics  of) 

Hierocles,  554-56 
hieroceryx,  150 
Hilarios,  212 

¡listona  Augusta  (HA),  4 1 6, 446,  506,  5 1 3, 
558-60,  627,  628,  636,  743-82 
acthorship  of,  743-45 
andAmmianus,  748,  749-  50,  778 
and  bad  emperors,  Ó95 
and  Claudian,  747-49,  750 
and  Cicero,  761,764-70 
and  Constantine,  751 
date  of,  743,  745,  746-53,  759-6i, 
770-72, 777-78 
fabrications  of,  778-82 
and  Flavian,  775-77 
hellenismo£  215,778-81 
ar.d  hostility  to  Chnstianity,  745, 777 
ar.d  Jerome.  See  Jerome. 
and  knowledge  of  classical  Latín 
texts,  754-59»  5 1 3  (íce  aho  Juvenal) 
and  the  Life  of  Aurdian,  2 1 4, 768, 779 
ar.d  the  Lije  of  Hadrian,  214, 759-60 
ar.d  the  Lije  oj Probus,  761-78 
ard  Marius  Maximus,  759,770,778 
and  Petronius  Probus,  772-78 


and  Sallust,  762-6+ 
and  Sibylline  oracles.  See  Sibyl  and 
Sibylline  oracles. 
readership  of,  748 
Historia  Manachorum,  1 29-30. 

Historia  Romana.  See  Paul  the  Deacon  and 
Symmachus,  Aurelias  Memmius 
hodieque,  in  commentators,  587 
Homer,  362,  388,  470-71, 473, 490,  S92, 
606, 608,  765-67 
quotations  of,  676-78 
scholia,  571 
homoaimón,  66  2 
Honoratas,  St.,  212 
honorific  formulae,  494,632 
Honorius (394-423),  43,98, 105,  1  is-16, 
u8, 119-20, 177, 188, 195,  199,216, 
280,  336,  338,  340-42,  343,  344-45, 
630,  687,  693,  718, 734-3S,  746-47, 
751 

Horace,  241,290, 397,407,411,412» 

428, 429 

Horace  scholia,  410,412 
Horas  (Egyptian  Cynic  in  the 

Saturnalia),  231,  243,  246,  253,  39* 
Hunt  píate,  706 

hunting,  183,  3S3,  354-55,  37S»  395,  396 
CJulius  Hyginus,  590-9 1,  S95, 603 
Hypatius  (eos.  35 1 ),  3S4 
lamblichus,  207,270,401 
lamblichus  the  younger,  540 
illuminated  ms,,  698,  706-1 3,  (see  also 
books,  de  luxe  editions  and  individual 
mss.) 

and  scenes  of  sacrifice,  708-9 
imperial  cult,  59, 67, 171 
infideles,  1 6 

Innocent,  Pope,  1 9 1 , 1 94 
inscriptíons,  9,23,90-92,  132-63,  166, 
18a,  189-90,  i99»238-39,  280, 
291-92,  301-5,  324,  335,  365,468, 
478-80,  5 17-20,  629, 644,  677, 703, 
711,716,  723 

dedication  ofthe  younger  Flavian  to  his 
father.  See  Flavian  the  Younger 
dedications  by  Memmius  to  Flavian  and 
Symmachus.  See  Memmius 
Symmachus 


on  diptychs,  7 1 6,  723-24 
as  evidence  for  aristocratic  cultural 
attainments,  358-59,  364-65 
funerary,  158,291-92,301-4,359,365, 
419,724 

and  funerary  monument  of  Praetextatus. 
See  Praetextatus. 

Hispellum  inscription,  59,  67, 141 
imperial  titles,  52—54 
minor  p  riesthoods,  1 34-  3  5 
public  versus  prívate  dedications,  132, 
142-43, 145-47,  iSS-59 
senatorial  careers  (cursus 

inscriptíons),  132-41,  156-57,203, 
297,  305 

intertextuality.  See  literary  imUation. 
IrenaeusofLyons,  470,484 
Isis  and  isiac  rites,  +9, 144,  145, 146, 147» 
148, 161,  269,283,285,  287,  3 21—22, 
3*4, 3*5-26, 342, 445-46,694-95, 
714,  794 
iudices,  6  s  9-60 

iustitium,  276,  279, 287-96,  310-11 
C  Vettius  Aquilinus  luvencus,  3 1 3, 3 1 7, 
402-3 

ivories.  See  diptychs. 

Jerome,  3, 1 85-86, 209, 2 1 7, 3 14, 3*6- 1 7, 
337,  354,  425»  462,467,  483-84,  SS7, 
566,635-36,685,706 
and  Cicero,  383,  76 1-70 
and  the  Historia  Augusta  (HA),  76 1  -72 
and  the  Kaisergeschichte  (ííG),  667-68 
Life  of  Hilarión,  76 1, 765,  7  66,  770-72 
letters  of,  383, 406, 43  ri  463 
poetryof,  316-17 
knowledge  of  Latín  literature,  406, 
4ti-i4,455»5i4 
knowledge  of  Greek,  534 
and  Praetextatus,  295, 29  7, 30 1 ,  303-4, 
305-7,309-10,  316 
subscriptions of,  435*36, 461 
Jews  and  Judaism,  16,  27,  28, 96, 176, 207, 

209-11,215,3*6,794 

John  (usurper),  98, 99 
John  of  Antioch,  640,666-67,668,677, 
678-89 

andAmmianus,  679, 680 
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John  of  Antioch  ( contimied ) 

and  the  Battle  of  the  Frigidui,  1 1 o- 1 1 
dateof  679-80 

and  Eunapius,  110-11,681,687-88 
and  Eutropius,  687 
andjovian,  666,  67?.  681,682,  685-86 
kno%vledge  of  Latín,  667, 680 
Salmasian  excerpts,  679-80,  684 
and  Sócrates,  687 
sources  of,  679-80,681,687 
John  Chrysostom,  70,  107-108, 1 16,  114, 
175-76 

John  of  Lycopolis,  íoo,  102,  126, 129-50. 
John  the  Lydian,  268,  6 1 2, 649, 65  2,  684 
John  of  Salisbury,  387,  544-45 
Jordanes,  635-36 

Jovian,  289,  373, 630,  666, 6ó8, 677-78, 
681,687 

obituary  of,  662-63, 685-86 
religión  of,  663 
robes  of  663,  682 

Julián  the  Apostate,  7,  16,  33-34,48,98, 
104,  152,162,214,227,263,382, 
673-74, 677,  680-81,  687, 690,  696, 
720,781,794 

ban  on  teaching  classics,  7,  687 
dislike  of public  spectacles,  789 
knowledge  of  Latín,  642 
obituary  of,  104, 667, 678 
quotations  of Homer,  677,681 
removal  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  from  bis 
standard,  104-106 
as  subject  of Consecratio  panel,  720, 

721 

and  topos  of  tryphe,  655 
Julius  Obsequens,  125-27,  757 
Júpiter,  91, 103- 1 07,  110, 112,  123,  128, 
179,  217,  228,  275/  277»  278,  301.  304, 
306,  3  30,  705,  7i  1,714,715,  717, 

730, 742 

Justin  (epitomator  of  Trogus).  See  Trogus 
Juvenal,  203,264,291,292,294,313, 
320-21, 352,  375, 402, 405, 410-12, 
414-15,417-18, 

and  Carmen  contra  paganos.  See  Carinen 
contra  paganos. 

and  Historia  Augusta,  754, 759-6 1 
"rediscovered"  by  Servius,  452-54 


Juvenal  scholia,  170,  294, 4 1 7,  452-53, 
458,  577»  754-55. 7S9 
Juvencus.  Ste  luvencus. 

Kaiseraugsr  treasure,  66 1 , 703, 704 
Ka iserges ci üchtc  (KG),  628,  669, 674, 685, 
687,  689 

Greek  translation  of,  665-68 
terminal  point  of,  667 
Alfenius  Ceionius  Julianus  signo 

Kamenius,  144,  146-47,  ¡54-55, 
167,  180 

Kaster,  Robert,  247,  249,  262, 571 
Kitzinger,  Ernst,  7 1 3, 73 1»  737, 73$,  740, 
74i 

Kore,  715-19,725-26,728 

labarttm ,  105-106  247,  249,  262 
Antistius  Labeo,  597 
Cornelius  Labeo,  267-68,  616-17 
Lactantius,  178-79,402-3,452,  556, 
623-24 

Lactantius  Placidus  (scholiast),  555-56 
Rufius  Caecina  Félix  Lainpadius,  7 3 3, 735 
C.  Ceionius  Riiiius  Volusianus  signo 
Lampadius,  49, 152,  iS4, 157, 
ióó,  224 

Lampadius  (PVR  398),  733 
Latin  (language),  32S,  638-44, 659-60, 
662-63,  664,  666, 667,  669-70,  Ó74, 
676,  678, 680  ( see  also  Greek  and 
Byzantine  historiography) 
lawand  laws,  50-5 1, 59, 1 74,  1 98,  1 99. 
232,  234,331,  347-48,  389,  $16-17, 
630, 631,  644,  645, 657,  672,  729, 
732,  784-86,  795-96,  798,  800 
against  apostasy,  793-9Ó 
and  confiscaron  of  temple  estates,  43, 
45 

and  edictof  372  about  copying  mss. 

See  copyists. 

enforcement  of,  64-65,  72-73 
Theodoshiss  ban  ofsacníice,  56-57, 
59-74,  152,  161,  338,  339 
kgere,  428, 43S-36, 44»,  450-51, 453, 
459-65, 472-73, 468, 476, 480, 48 1 , 
483, 486, 49 1  (see  a¡so  emendare, 
emendado}  reading  ancient  mss.) 


Leningrad  Lion  Hunt  diptych,  739 
Leontius  (PVRasd),  222 
*Leo-source,B  639-40,  678, 679, 680, 
682-84, 689 

Letíers  of  Symmachus,  1 63-64,  203  -4, 
227,  264,  278-79,  360-83, 490, 
562-63 

axchaisms  of,  368-70,408 
knowledge  of  Greek,  535-42 
and  the  “circle  of  Symmachus, ”  1 52, 
188-90, 199-200, 202,  227, 241, 
252-53, 261,  303,  360-90,  393-94, 

5 19  ( see  also  Symmachus) 
editing  of,  167-68,  368-77,  380-83, 
386 

and  the  eider  Flavian,  1 68,  199-200, 
370,  371,  373,  376-77, 378, 380, 
386-90,  3 9S,  490,634-35 
and  tl\e  younger  Flavian,  1 99-200, 

202,  204,  254,  370,  371,  376-77, 
380-81,387 

as  evidence  of  contemporary  literary 
culture,  360-65, 383-90, 406 
and  Macrobius.  See  Macrobius. 
and  Memmius.  See  Memmius. 
and  Naucellius.  See  Naucellius. 
and  Petronius  Probus.  See  Petronius 
Probus. 

andPliny,  360-61,415,634,367 
and  Praetextatus.  See  Symmachus,  and 
Praetextatus. 

organizaron  of,  361, 366-67,  371,  373, 
375,382-83 

and  pagan  contents,  200,370-83 
and  polytheistic  references,  377-8 1 
publication  of,  167-68, 200,  366-69, 
371,373 

tailoring  of,  to  addressee,  368, 377-83, 
385-90, 406, 524, 632, 634 
Ltbanius,  175-76, 37»,  382, 440, 540, 541, 
643-44,654,  656 
Liberius,  Pope,  1 87,  2  2  2 
librarles,  355-56,  396, 424-26, 438, 444, 
456,  462, 483,  493, 495, 500,  5 16,  525 
librarii.  See  book  sellers  and  copyists 

Licinius,  95,651, 677 

Lije  of  Apoiionius  of  Tyana,  3 87,  77 1 

Life  of  Melania,  191,197 


Life  ofPorphyry.  See  Mamas,  temple  of 
Life  of  Probus.  See  Historia  Augusta 
limus,  601 

literary  patronage.  Seepatrons  and 
patronage 

literary  tastes,  6-7,  249,  2S 1  -52, 399-420 
(see  also  archaism;  ciassicism;  and 
individual  authors,  e.g.,  Vergil) 
of  Christians,  7, 20Ó,  208, 209-2 1  o, 
349-52, 357-58,  365-66,  402-3, 
405-18,419-20 

andinterestinprose,  206,209, 236, 

350,419 

revival  of  post-classical  (Silver  age) 

authors,  209,251-52,399-418,419, 

449, 698-99 

Lives  of  the  Sophists.  See  Eunapius. 

Livy,  125, 162, 170,  289-90,415,498-516, 
523-26 

copying  of,  430-31,  438, 498-5 « », 
515-16 

de  luxe  editions  of  466-67,  496 
and  Dexter.  See  Dexter. 
and  difficulty  of  proving  direct 
knowledge  of,  511-11,513-14, 

756 

and  imperial  and  late  andque  readership 
of  si  1-15, 756-58 
late  antique  subscriptions  to,  397, 41 1, 

428. 449. 498- 511,  s 20 

ms.  traditíon  of,  500-4,514-15 
and  the  younger  Flavian,  197, 428, 445, 

476. 498- 5 1 1, 5 16,  520, 5 12-23 
and  the  Puteanus  ms.,  42 1 , 467-6  8, 

482, 492, 493,  495,  503,  S  '  4,  S 1 5, 
5240.154 

and  religión,  445,511-15 
and  Valerianus.  See  Valerianus. 
and  Victorianos.  See  Victorianus. 
Loilianus  (Qj  Flavius  Maesius  Egnatius 
Lollianus  signo  Mavortius,  PVR  341, 
eos.  355),  136, 159,  360 
Lucan,  x  1 6, 290,  314, 402-3, 4°5, 4 1  o- 1 5, 
474,482,513, 755 
Lucretius,  219,402, 

LupercaJia,  170 
luperci,  161,170 

lustrado,  276,  279,  285-87,  794, 799 
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Macrobius  (Flavius  Macrobias 

Longinianus,  PVR,  401/2,  PPO 
406-8),  «67,187,189.376 
Macrabius  (Macrobios  Ambrosius 

Theodosius,  author  of Satumalia),  5, 
163,  120,  1J1-3  9, 160-61, 165-72, 

699, 707 

and Aímflies  of Flavian,  633-34,677 
onApuleius,  446 
careerof,  188,  198,  238,  260-61 
and  Christianity,  253-S4, 255-56, 158, 
264-6S,  39S 

and  Cicero  5,  231, 143-44,  *45,  24Ó, 
254, 716 

and  the  Danielh  Servias 

and  De  verborum  graeci  el  lalmi,  236,  237 

and  Gellius,  248,249-50,151, 

252,  267 

on  grammatid,  249,  252, 423 
andjuvenal,  410 
and  knowledge  oíGreek,  232-33, 
236-37,532-33 

and  knowledge  of  paganism,  163,  257, 
269,272,408 

and  knowledge  of  Republican  and 
Augustan  authors,  408, 4 1 5,  5 1 3 
latinityof  232-33 

and  the  Letters  ofSymmachus,  252-54, 
261,264,392-95 

religión  of,  5, 126-27, 198, 265-72 
as  scholar,  236-37,  408, 41S 
and  Servius,  247-52,392,415,419, 

423,  634 

and  Varro,  2  5  7, 40  8,  6 1 4-  24 
and  Vergil,  248-52,  257,  269,  395 
present  and  imperfect  censes,  1 63, 
168-69,  256-67, 261, 579-80, 611-12 
dialogue  technique,  243, 595 
uninvited  guest,  243,  S9S-96 
selection  of  mteríocutors,  198,  23 1, 
239-42, 252-55, 258, 261, 390-93, 
538-39 

Macrobios  Plotinus  Eudoxius.  See 
Eudoxius. 

Macrobius  Plotinus  Eustathius.  Sce 
Eustathius  (Macrobius  Plotinus 
Eustathius) 

Maedus  Gracchus  (PVR  376-77),  39-40 


magister admissiomim,  659 
magistri manoriae,  389, 630, 660, 663 
and  cquiles,  664 

magister  militum,  102,  310,  655, 661, 664 
magistri  ojficiorum,  3  6  ~3 7, 5 7,  202, 5 1 9, 66 1 
Magna  Mater.  See  Cybele 
Magnencius  (350-353),  33,95-96, 105, 
141,  333-34,661,668,688,693 
and  Proba,  332,  333-36 
MalaJas,  84-85 

Manichaeans  and  Manichaeism,  1 76,  363, 

384-85,389 

Manilius,  229 
mappa,  696,711,731,736 
Marcellíanus  (oílicer  ofMagnentius),  66 1 
Marceliinus  (ollicer  ofMagnentius).  See 
Marcellíanus. 

Nonius  Marcellus,  401, 583-84, 620 
Marcian  (450-457),  53 
Marcianus  (PVR.  409- 10),  1 88, 1 94 
Marcus Aurelias,  529 
marginaba,  424, 427-28,  457—59, 462, 464, 
470-71, 480, 483-84, 488-90,  503, 
505 -7, 5 1 3  (see  a¡$o  scholta  and 
schoiiasts) 

María  (w.  ofHonorius),  336 
Marius  Maximus,  4 1  o,  453, 669, 75 9,  760, 
770,  778 

Mamas,  temple  of,  798-99 
Marcial,  +1 1, 43 1, 432,  443, 448, 473,  755 
Martianus  Capella,  206-7,  263, 268, 322, 
430-31,481,482,493 
Martin,  St.,  211-12 

martyrs  and  martyrdom,  13, 42, 89,  1  oo, 
161,281,309,350 
Masurius  Sabinus,  582 
Mavortius  (Q.  Flavius  Maesius  Egnatius 
Lollianus  signo  Mavortius).  See 
Lollianus 

Mavortius  (Vettius  Agorius  Basilius 

Mavortius,  eos.  527),  428, 429, 430, 
442,460,463,  472,497 
Maxentius,  94, 97, 1 38,  2 1 4, 520-2 1 
Maximin,  Ó36 

Maximus  (Magnus  Maximus,  usurper),  56, 
76, 87,  96, 97-98, 1 17, 122-24,  125, 
130,  335, 370,  645, 648, 656,  687, 777 
religión  oí,  $6,  76, 96,  123 


Maximus  ofMadauros,  30-1,383-84 
Maximus  ofTurin,  97,786-87 
McGeachy.J.  A.,  45,  353,  3?6,  469 
mcdallions.  See  contomíates. 

Melania  the  Eider,  462, 468,  74 1 
Melania  the  Youngar,  191-93, 196,  212, 
398, 462, 49i 

Memmius  (Q.  Fabius  Memmius 

Symmachus,  s.  ofSymmachus,  eos. 
402),  13, 164,296 

games  of,  158,  296,  366,  368,  377, 501, 
736,789-90 

and  ivory  diptychs,  724-25, 728, 730, 
737-38 

and  Letters  of  Symmachus,  1 67-68,  200, 
366-71 

marriage  of,  7 1 6,  736 

and  statues  ofSymmachus  and 
Flavian,  1 55-57, 200,  629, 724 
Messala  (PPO  399-400),  19S,  358-59, 
362,378,394 
milites  Christi,  15 

Milán,  34, 40,  58,  75-?6,  82-83, 84,  86-89, 
208,  222,  245,  254,  285,  339,  362,  385, 
418,519,  70S,  752 

Mildenhall  píate,  699-700, 702, 703, 

705 

Milvian  Bridge,  battle  of,  104-105  214 
Mithraeism,  39,  140,  141-44, 146-47, 
149-51, 268-69,  305,672 

andjulian,  152 

Momigliano,  Amaldo,  78 1 ,  797 
Mommsen,  Iheodor,  452-53, 636, 754 
monks,  63, 72,  88,  207,  2 1 1  -1 3,  2 18, 199, 
414, 465,  672,  706, 798, 799  («« 
ascetics  and  asceticism) 
monograma,  720-23 
monotheism,  27, 28,  29, 228,  229, 256, 

265, 378,  381,  ( seealso  henotheism) 
mosaics,  1Ó9,  354-55,  700,  703, 704,  706, 
725, 739-40 

Mursa,  battle  of.  See  Constantius  11. 
mythology,  32, 328-30,  333-34, 376, 414, 
652,699-706,  707,718 

nationes,  15,16,17 
Naucellius,  361,373-75,378,385, 

387, 389,  397,  478, 487,  564,  634 


Nazarius  (rhetor) 

Nemesianus,  403, 

Neoplatonists  and  Neoplatonism,  2 1 8-20, 
238, 388, 400-1,  690, 717, 721, 731»  783 
Ñero,  216, 695-96 
Nicomachus  Dexter.  See  Dexter 
Nicomachus  Flavianus  (Virius  Nicomachus 
Flavianus).  See  Flavian 
nobilis,  1 1 

nomenclature,  late  Román,  233-35 
Nonius  Marcellus,  401 
Nonnus,  206,  3 1 5,  64 1  -42,  700-2, 705 
twtarii,  496 

Numerius  (governor  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis),  680-81 
Numerius  Proiectus.  See  Proiectus. 

omens.  See  prophecy 

Q.  Clodius  Hermogenianus  Oiybrius  (eos. 

379),  180,331-32,333 
Olympíodorus,  191, 643, 653, 73  6 
Onesimus,  779,781 
Opicus,  550 
Optatus  of  Milevis,  21 
Memmius  Vitrasius  Orfitus,  49-50, 
133-34,  136,  183,  356,  522,  693 
Ammianus's  critique  of,  224-25, 356, 

359,362 

oracles.  See  prophecy 
Orestes  (Prefcct  ofEgypt  415),  192 
Oribasius,  643, 673,  677,  d8o 
"oriental*  cults,  4, 142-63,  172,  285,  702, 
792-93 

Origen,  193,  398, 424, 426-27, 471-72, 
474, 487 

Orígo  gentis  romanae,  5  67,  62  3  -  24 . 
Orosius,  109-10, 165, 290, 459,468,495, 
S13, 635-36 
otíum,  356,  392, 396-98 
Ovid,  229,314,402,405,411,414 

Pacatus  Drepanius.  See  Drepanius 
Paeanius,  638, 666, 668 
pagaos  ( see  also  Hellenism,  paganism, 
pagamts) 

andart,  6,32,183 
andeult,  s»  33-34,46-48, 171-72, 
282-83,  356-S7,  694, 7 14-1 S,  730 
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pagana  (ciuihfwftf) 

“culture"  of,  tí- 7,  tíytí,  097-98,  398 
devotional  images  of)  711-12 
and  education,  7,  262 
festival*  of,  59,  169,  256,  271,  395,  697, 
784-89, 791,  79^ 

historiography,  388,  637  (see  also 
Anuales  of  Flavian) 

hostility  to  Christianity,  3,  31-2,  206-7, 
218,253-54,  256,658,670-2, 
674-75. 689, 690, 694  {sec  ii ¡so 
violence) 

literary  “reviva!,”  4, 7,  399-420 
"literature''of,  32,  206-30,  353,  356-57 
and  modem  “polythe¡sm”polemic, 

15-32 

as  offke-holders  in  4"1  and  s"‘ 

centuries,  177-78,  182-83, 187-95 
“opposition” of,  3-13,  218, 256,  342, 
691-6,783 

priests  and  priesthoods  of,  33, 45-46, 
48,  132-72,  203,  204,  7*4-15,71 7, 
795-96  ( seealso  individual 
priesthoods) 

“propaganda”  of,  148,  2 14, 23 1,  255, 
446-47, 691-96, 699,  704-7, 721, 
737-38,  746,  748,  761,  777 
“reaction”  ul)  152, 629,  6y  1, 6y3,  694, 
697,  699,  74S,  800-801 
religious  education  of,  1 97,  198, 

271-72,797 

religious  typology  of,  1 53-56 
“reviva]" of 390S,  4,59,94, 100, 122, 

14-,  163, 275, 282,  342, 627, 698-99, 
700,  713 

“revival  "0/409-10,  194 
"reviva!"  0Í450S,  1 95-96, 1 98,  23 1 
self-identity  of ,  27,  3 1,  173 
as  a  social  or  política!  class,  27,  3 1 , 78, 
141, 151-56,  163, 170-72 
temples,  9,  1 3,  33,  38, 4.3-45, 48-51, 
61-63,68,72-74,  84-85, 90-91,  127, 
134, 185,  274,  296-98,  310,  347-48, 
356,  380, 784-85, 798-800 
paganism 

ancient,  26-7, 3 1, 256-  58 
endof,  130-31,  168, 185,245-46,377, 
783-801 
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modern,  25-6,783 

paganas,  14-25,271  (see  also  “heUene") 
as  “civilian,”  15,  19,  20-1,  22 
conotationsof,  20,21-4 
equals  "hellene,"  17-18,  20, 2 1 5,  222 
as  "outsider,"  22-4 
and  paganos,  1 4,  1 9,  2 1 , 2 1 
as  “pagan,"  date  of,  15-16,  20,  24 
as"rastic,“  14,  15,  18-1 
Pala  tiñe  Anthology,  427 
Paliadas,  564 
Palladium,  610-13,649 
Pallad  ni s,  rhetor,  361,  537-40 
Palladius,  of  Helenopolis,  1 92-93 
Pamphilus  of Caesarea,  424-27, 442, 456, 
470-74,493 

panegyric,  56, 76, 95, 115»»  79-8o, 

206,  223,  227-28,  256,  310, 

.330, 332, 336, 340-41, 346, 351, 

358,  362,  373, 401,  404,  455,  477, 
687,75=1,774 

papyri,  23, 426-28,431, 439, 454,470-75, 
492  ( see  also  books,  ancient) 
Parabiagio  píate,  702 
Paschoud,  Francote,  45,  627-29,  637,  640, 
644-54,  673, 745,  756-57 
patrons  and  patronage,  6,  193,  208, 354, 
355,  36 1  -66, 402,  698,  704,  708-9, 
712-13,  713,  737-38,  739,  741-2 
Paul,  Saint,  1 6,  1 7,  23,  209 
Paul  the  Deacon,  578, 63 tí 
Paulina  (wife  of  Praetextatus),  1 50,  153, 

158,  301-4,  306-7,  387,478-80, 

725 

Paulinus  (deacon  of  Ambrose),  75, 80-87, 
89, 1 24, 752 

Paulinus  of  Ñola,  97, 1 65, 1 8 1  -82, 2 1 3, 
228-29, 299-300, 308,  320, 322, 324, 
319,  350-51,  397,  404,407,438, 446, 
452,  512,631,  728,  731 
Pelagius,  1 87 
Penates,  619 

Persiansand  Persia,  99,  214, 223-24,  227, 
630, 663-4,  668, 677,  681,  683 
Persius,  402,412-14,493 
and  the  Historia  Augusta,  755 
subscriptions  to,  435, 449, 460, 461, 

471,  +76, 482, 488, 490, 493 


Peter  the  Patrician,  640,  659-65, 676-77, 
678-79, 687 
and  Eunapius,  673-74 
identified  with  Anonymous  Continuator 
of Cassius  Dio,  659 
knowledge  of  Latín,  640, 66o,  674, 678 
qualityof  Greek,  660-61 
terminal  date  of,  678,  682 
and  Zonaras,  674, 678,  684,  687-88 
Petronius  (author  of  Satyricon),  3 1 4,  545 
Petronius  Probianus  (eos.  322),  365 
Petronius  Probinus  (eos.  341),  365, 773 
Sextos  Petronius  Probus  (eos.  371),  180, 
182, 222—23, 225, 332, 333, 335, 
364-65, 419, 432, 773-75 
as  eruditas,  359,  364-65 
and  Symmachus,  371,372,378,385 
Philip  the  Arab,  696 
Philo,  29, 425 

philosophy  and  philosophers,  74,  263, 
169-70,  304,  355, 36o,  363,  387-88, 
440, 446, 447, 657, 783  ( see  also 
Neoplatonists  and  Neoplantonísm) 
Philostorgius,  96, 108-109,  129, 194,657 
Philostratus,  545,554,556 
Phlegon  of Tralles,  505-6,  5 1 5, 65 1 
Phocas,  589 
Photius,  653, 670-71 
Phrygiamim,  66,68,  142,  144-49,  1S1, 

153, 163, 165-66,  280 
Piazza  Armerina,  522 
Plautus,  375,402,407-9 
Pliny  the  Younger,  1 33, 1 34, 402-5, 
415-16,433,438,443,523-24,525 
(see  also  Letters  of  Symmachus) 
Platinas,  31,238,400,440,487,533 
Plutarch,  267,355,583 
Pollentia,  battle  of,  1 79, 2 1 7, 3  37, 340-42, 
345-46,349 

Polyaenus,  562 

polytheism,  polytheist,  25-32, 268, 

378-81 

negatrve  connotations  of,  28-30 
Gabinianus  Barabarus  Pompeianus,  1 87, 
190-94,274, 288,327 
pontífices,  9,  12,  33,45, 128,  134,  137,  162, 
164-67, 170-71,  186,228-29, 

271-72, 30 6,  395, 644,  647-50, 684 
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etymology  ofin  Zosimus,  647-49 
seen  as  "pagan  bishops*  1 58, 1 70 
pontifex  inclitus,  54-SS 
pontifex  maior,  133-34,  136,  140,  » 4 1, 
144-46,  154, 155, 174 
pontifex  ntaximtis,  33,51-56,133 
pontifex  Flavialis,  1 40-4 1 
pontifex  Solis,  9,4 9, 13  3, 134,  136,  138, 
140, 145,  «47,  153,356 
pontifex  Vestae,  133-34,  »37,  >40,  14S. 
154,  356 

Symmachus  as  last  known 
member,  s6s,  167 
and  the  taurobolium,  1 6 1 
popes,  54,  «Si,  i6s,  «85, 186-87, 191, 194, 
225, 491,  741  ( seealso  individual 
popes) 

Porphyrio,  577 

Porphyry  (Neoplatonist),  128,  220, 
167-68, 170,401, 440,  487, 533, 
541-42,  547,554,  S6S 
Portland  vase,  718 

Postumianus  (of  the  Saturnalia),  244,  246, 
260,  261 

Ruíius  Praetextatus  Postumianus  (eos. 

448),  26 1 

Postumius  Lampadius  (PVR403/7),  187, 
193-94,733,735 

praejectus  annonae.  See  prefect  of  the 
annona. 

praefedus  urbis  Ronac  (PVR).Sce  prefect 
ofRome 

Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  5, 49-50, 
154-55,  177,  244-45,  261,  360, 364, 

478-80,716,725,795 

and  Ammianus.  See  Ammianus. 
career  of,  38,44,  1 34,  136, 137,  139-4°, 
150,  152-53,  157-S8,  244-45,263, 
281,  297-98, 302, 612,  735 
character  in  Saturnalia,  1 39, 107, 23 1 , 
233, 234, 244,  246, 247, 254,  259,  261, 

265-68, 392 

death  of,  277-78, 281, 294, 195, 197, 

309-10,317-19 

funerarymonumentof,  is8,  266,269, 
294,  301-4,  305,  359,  364, 478-80 
intellectual  interests  of,  263,  304, 35 9, 
364, 478-80,  634 
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Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  (continued) 
knowledge  oi  Greek,  542-44 
as  last  known  augur,  1 67 
and  philosophy,  163,304,387 
quíp  about  convcrling  to 
Cliristianity,  151,186 
religious  interests of  9, 49, 134,  136, 
139-40,  150, 151-S3, 154,  157-58, 164, 
177,  227, 266-68, 284-85, 395, 634 
restoration  oficio ted  temples,  38, 50, 
397-98 

statues  of,  9-10,  1.57-58,  164, 197-98, 
3oj-4,3'9,7iS 

as  subject  of  Carne»  centra  paganos,  6, 
145, 173-309,317-19 
as  putative  subject  ofSymmachorum/ 
Nichomachorum  diptych,  725 
and  Symmachus.  Scc  Symmachus 
praetorian  prefect  (PPO),  38,  90, 138, 140, 
157,  158,  178,  i«3, 188,  189,  193-94, 
196-98,  205,  244-45, 155, 160, 
631-31,655,735,795 
praetors  and  praetorship,  1 36,  146,  291, 
716,  736-37,  739, 789-90 
prefect  of  the  annona,  49,  90, 136-37, 695 
prefect  of  Rome  (PVR),  9,  38, 64,  66, 90, 1 38, 
1.39, 140, 144, 158, 159,  »7i,  187-95, 
222, 224,  236, 238,  244-45,  291,  294, 
508-9, 516-11,  71 1, 722, 723,  733, 735 
and  contomiates,  693 
conveyances  of,  746 
fasti  for  late  faurth  century,  5 1 7-20 
and  restoration  of public  buildings,  49, 

157,139,197,356,518 

princeps  civitntis,  72Ó-27 
princeps  chusus,  750, 75  3 
Priscillianists  and  Priscillianism.  See 
Christíans,  theological  polemics  of, 
Priscus  Attalus  (PVR  409),  188,  194,368, 
375-76,378 

Faitonia  Betitia  Proba,  313-14,  327-37, 
351,365, 705, 776 

Petronius  Probianus,  eos,  322,  49,  773 
Probus  (emperor  276-82),  684  (see  also 
Historia  Augusta¡  Lije  oj  Probus) 
Produs,  31 

Procopius  (usurper),  97,  37 1 , 656, 

683, 687 


Procopius  of  Caesarea,  2 1 1  -21 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  704 
L.  Aradius  Valerius  Proculus  (eos.  340),  9, 
33,  «40-41,  153-54,  183 
prodigies.  ¿Veprophecy 
Proiecta  casket.  See  Esquiline  Treasure 
Numerius  Proiectus,  90-92 
prophecy,  100-102,  103-104,127-30, 
215-16,  227,  681, 683, 687,  773 
( see  also  hauruspicy;  Julius 
Obsequens;  Sibyl  and  Sibylline 
oracles) 

and  the  Chaldaean  oracles,  207 
Christian,  íoo,  103-104,  126, 128, 130, 
161,21.5, 652, 672 
and  the  Historia  Augusta,  772-78 
pagan,  1 00- 1 02, 1 26,  1 27,  255,  285, 

651-52,671,  676-77,681,757, 

772-78 

and  prodigies,  225-27 
Protadius  (PVR401),  188-89, 362, 375, 
376,  385, 438, 477,  5 1 1, 5 13,  519, 

523-26 

Prudentius,  3,39,121-22,  159-63, 

179-82, 20.3,  279,  283, 291,  299, 306, 
308,  3  1 4,  348-49,  350-5 1,  43 1, 453, 
4SS,  466,  695  (see  also  Contra 
Syinniachuin) 

Pseudo-Acro,  4 1  o,  4 1 2, 577  (see  aho 
Horace  scholia) 

Pseudo  -Asconius,  581-82 
Ptolemy  the  Quail,  779,  780 
punctuation,  434, 441, 454, 467,  468, 

481-88  (see  also  distinctio,  distinguere) 

quaestors  and  quaestorship,  1 36-37,  140, 
146,  164,631-32,716,733 
quindécimo  i  ri  sacrisjaciundis  (XVviri),  1 3  4, 
136, 137, 138, 140, 141, 144-46,  ‘51, 
«53,  «54,  ‘58,  161,214,  216,356,395 
last  known  member  of,  1 67 
Quodvultdeus  ofCarthage,  47,798 
quotation,  406, 763-64, 767-69 

Radagaisus,  98,  128,  190, 
reading  texts,  388,  396-97, 434, 
483-88,523 
rccensere,  463-64 


rccognoscerc,  435-36, 45 9-6s,  481-83,491 
(see  also  emendare,  einendatio) 
relegare,  435, 46 1  -62, 465,  468, 48 1  -82, 
483  (see  also  emendare,  emendado-, 
legere ) 

rexsacrorum,  604-05 
Ricomer,  202 

Roma,  ios,  «34,  217-18,293,  295, 

695, 705 

Romanus  Vergil,  434, 466, 709-1 1, 736 
Rome,  9, 40, 43-44, 48-5 1, 60, 73,  1 66, 
169,  i8s-8<5, 208-10,  216, 217-18, 
221, 127-28,  325,  334, 339,  3SO-S 1, 
418,453,  669,  687,  695,  699, 703 
mintof,  691,692, 693,  ¿97 
sack  of,  210, 226, 689, 691, 792, 797 
Rufinus  (historian),  68-74,90, 112,  115, 
129, 184, 193,  274,  398,487,639 
and  the  Battie  of  the  Frigidus.  See 
Frigidus 

as  corrector,  461-62, 465 
and  Flavian,  6,  84,  90 
reading  list  of  as  a  student,  412 
Aradius  Rufinus,  563 
Rufinus  (PPO  388-95),  57, 61, 63,  202, 
37S,  378, 5 ‘9,  631-32 
Rufius  Aibinus  (Ceionius  Rufius  Albinus). 
See  Aibinus 

Rufius  Caeionius  Volusíanus  (eos.  311, 
3i4),  138 

Rufius  Lampadius  (Rufius  Caecina  Félix 
Lampadius),  733,  73 S 
Rufius  Probianus,  734-35 
Rufius  Antonius  Agrypnius  Volusíanus 
(PVR  4 1 7-1 8,  PPO  428-29), 

164-65, 188,  196-97, 260,  324,  362, 
385,  387,  797 
rusticus,  rustidlas,  1 4- 1 5 
Rusticus  the  deacon,  435,  482-84, 489-90, 
493, 494 

Rutilius  ClaudiusNamatianus,  169,  188, 
195,  207-18,  320,  358-59,  362, 
373-74 

Sacral  metaphors,  589-90 
sacrifice,  33, 45,  59,  61, 100, 141, 158,  ‘  90, 
204,  227, 129,  256-57,  278, 347-49, 
785, 797,  800 


banning  of,  59-74,152,174,689 
and  Eugenius,  77-79 
of  incense,  33,  60,  67,  1 66,  229,  342, 
707,  713,737 

pagan  attítudes  to,  10, 48, 6.5-67, 
256-57,339 

scenes  of  729, 739  (see also  illuminated 
mss.) 

see  also  pagan,  cult 
sagum,  17 6, 179, 287-93, 296 
Salii  palatini,  134 

Sallust,  375, 40?,  412, 414, 499,  5 13, 514, 
667,  697, 757, 761, 762-64 
Sallustius,  445-46, 449“5 46o,  474 
sarcophagi,  32,  178,  183-84,  185,291-92, 
699, 703,718,726,741 
Saturnalia,  23 1,  239-72, 390-9$,  506-7 
(see  also  Macrobius  and  individual 
characters,  e.g.,  Praetextatus) 
antiquarian  nature  of,  5, 251-52, 
255-56, 158-59,  262,  263, 266-68, 
393,  395, 408,415,506 
author  of,  131-39  (see  also  Macrobius) 
and  Cicero,  243-44, 245, 246,  254, 266, 
390-93 

dramatic  date  of,  239,243-47,254, 

309,  395 

generic  and  literary  attributes  of  5 , 239, 
243,  153-54, 257-5*,  265-66,  268, 
356,  390-93, 677 

publication  date  of,  5, 238,  254, 155, 
2Óo,  165,635 
tenses  of,  256-58 
and  treatment  ofhistorical 

personalices,  198, 239-54, 265-66, 
356,  390,390-95, 633-34 
scholars  and  scholarship.  See  teachers, 
tutors,  and  professional  scholars. 
scholia  and  scholiasts,  409-13,417, 424, 
428, 449, 452-54, 458,  472, 488-90, 
503, 513, 524  ( see  also  marginaba  and 
individual  scholia,  e.g.,  Horace  scholia) 
schools,  446-49 
Second  Sophistic,  399-400 
Secular  Gomes.  See  games. 
secularism,  6, 35, 1 1 1,  xoó,  256, 171,  357, 
376, 401,404-5,  474-75, 637,  697, 
698,  705-6,  708-9, 788 
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Securas  Melior  Félix,  48 1 
Sedulíus,  350,468 
Seeck,  O  tto,  3  6o,  3  70,  3  7  8  -7  9 
“semi-Christians,”  176  ( seealso  Christíans, 
religious  spectrum  of) 

Sempronius  Faustus 

senate  and  senators  of  Rome,  1 1  - 1 1,  3  3, 
34,40,42,58,  184,  191,  194,214,116, 
225-26,  236,  293, 197,  325,  330-31, 
339,  340-41,  358-59, 446, 63?,  669, 
693,  723,  746-47 

Seneca,  209-10,  384-8S,  403,  405, 
411-14,434 

the  fourth-century  “cdition”  of,  452, 
454-56 

septemviri  cpulonum ,  1 34, 145,  146, 167 
L.  Septimius,  563 
Septimius  Serenus,  563 
Serapeum  of  Alexandria,  62-63, 72, 74, 
672, 799 

Serapis,  287, 694,  695 
Serena  ( w.  of  Stiiicho),  46, 208, 336 
Servius,  162-63,  176,  240-41,  246-52, 
397,418,699,781 
the  two versions,  409-1 1, 573-75 
as  character  in  Saturnalni,  231,  239, 
240-4»,  246-52,  26 ó,  392, 634 
and  the  collado»  of  mss.,  458-59 
and  Donatus,  168,  248,  251, 408-41 1 
and  interest  in  Sil  ver  Age  Latín,  41 1-13, 
419 

andmyth,  571 
knowledge  of  C  reek,  5  3  2-  3  3 
and  knowledge  of  Republican  and 
Augustan  authors,  408- 1  o,  5 1 2 
and  relationship  to  Christianity  and 
Christians,  107 
and  the  rediscovery  ofjuvenal, 

452-54 

religión  of,  1 68,  1 76, 207 
and  Symmachus,  241,452-54 
and  use  of  imperfect  tense,  i68~óy, 

575-8o 

and  pontijex  maxtmus ,  587. 
on  Vergil,  249,  250,  4 1 7- 1 8, 45 » 

Sevso  treasure,  702, 704, 706 
Sibyl  and  Sibylline  oracles,  95, 1 6 1,  1 63, 
213,214,  306, 402,505-6,650, 779 


burning  of  by  Stiiicho,  207,  208,  213-17 
and  the  Historia  Augusta,  2 1 3,  2 1 4- 1 5 
and  Servius,  1 1 3 
and  Symmachus,  213 
Sicorius  Probus,  663-4 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  206,  315,  387,416, 
437, 443, 465,  +85, 49»,  496,  S24»  525, 
547-54,556 

and  the  Lije  of  Apollonius  o/Tyam,  387, 
+37,49» 

Sigesarius,  bíshop  of  the  Goths,  1 94 
Silius  Púnica,  1 16, 402, 5 1 2 
Silver  age  literatura.  See  literary  tastes. 
silver  píate,  691,  698,  699-700,  702,  703, 
704,  705-6,  718,  741  (see  aho 
individual  treasures,  e.g., 

Kaiseraugst) 

Sincus,  Pope,  1 87 
slaves  and  slavery  259 
Sócrates  (historian),  11, 68-7»,  98-99, 
103-104,  109,  635, 639, 048,  683, 

687, 688 

and  knowledge  of  Latín,  69,639 
and  Rufinas,  1 09, 1 30 
Sol  and  solar  imagery  and  theology,  9,  182, 
207,  259,  265-67,  392,  695,  705,  720 
(see  aho  pontífices) 

Sopater,  612 
sor  tes  vergihanae,  608-09 
Sozomen,  21,  68-72, 93-94, 103-104, 
107,68-72, 191,  194,639,648 
Statilius  Maximus,  427-29, 450, 451-52, 

471,481,484,493 

síufiufies.  Se e  book  sellers 
Statius,  229, 269,  314, 402-3,  405,410-12, 
414-15,755 

statues,  9-10,  11,38, 103, 106-107,  no, 
¡4»,  «55-58,  180-81,  183,  199,205, 
239,  297,  298,  303,  304,  3*7,  322, 
341-42,  347-49,446,  5*9, 520,  703, 
723, 760,  784-86, 798-800 
awarded  to  poets,  359 
stenographers,  496 
Sterces,  Stercutiu»,  Sterculus,  622. 

Stiiicho,  161,  190,  207,  208,  216-17,  336, 
339,  340,  368,  375,  705,  734 
and  burning  of  Sibylline  books,  207, 

208, 213-17 


and  the  Contra  Symmachum,  337,  339, 
340,  346-47 

students,  446-49, 475,  522 
subscribers  and subscriptions,  8, 235,  236, 

237,421-97 

and  aristocrats,  8, 235, 236,  360, 
428-29, 467, 476, 492-97, 498-5 1  1, 
SiS-516 

tntheBible,  424-25,435,450-51, 
+71-74 

and  Christians,  360,424-27,448, 
471-75, 482 

to  documents,  460, 464-65, 474-75, 
477 

and  tlie  younger  Flavian.  See  Livy. 
in  the  Herculaneum  papyri,  427, 428, 
470 

ofgifted  books,  431-33 
to  Greek  texts,  421-22,424-28, 
+70-74, 492 

to  Latín  texts,  427-29, 482-83, 492 
(see  aho  individual  authors,  e.g., 
Persius) 

and  Livy.  See  Livy. 
to  Lucían,  424,442,472-73 
to  Macrobias,  235-37,435,4+1, 

+42,  +73 

and  mathematical  texts,  424, 425 
ofnew  books,  441-45 
purpose  of,  425,  +28,  434,  +72-73 
and  religión,  422-23,435,449, 
469“75 

andscholia,  424,427-28 
as  signatures,  431,466 
Suetonius,  4 1 6, 488, 779 
Sulpicius Alexander,  58,753 
Sulpicius  Severas,  404, 414, 453,524-15, 
758, 77i 

on  the  popularity  of  the  Life  of 
Martin,  438 

Syagrius  (PPO  380-82,  eos.  381),  354, 
369,371,385 

Syme,  Ronald,  74S,  749, 7S3,  763,  7*  1 
Symeon  logothete,  639, 664, 68 1, 682-85 
and  Ammianus,  664-5 
andZonanis,  639-40,683-85 
Symmachus  (Q.  Aurelias  Symmachus),  5, 
9, 12,50, 12»,  176,  185,  198,  202, 


203-4,  227,  264,  294,  36o,  377, 
381-83,522-23,  565,726 
and  Ammianus.  See  Ammianus. 
and  Altar  ofVictory,  5,  37-39,  40-43, 
45-48,  171,  201-2,  362,  367,  375,  6*94 
and  Ambrose,  40-44,46 
and  Augustine.  See  Augustine. 
andAvianius,  iS7,  371-72 
careerof,  37,  38,56, 134,  136.  140, 152, 
157,  1 98,  244,  297, 362,  38 ‘ ,  723, 726, 
735,  737 

and  the  censorship,  746-47 
as  character  in  Saturnalia ,  231,  234,  2,44, 
246,  266,478 

and  Cicero,  357, 372, 38 8,  389, 5*  1,  769 
and  the  “árele  ofSymmachus,”  5,  isi, 

23 1,  360-83, 452-54, 753  (see aiso 
Letters  ofSymmachus) 
and  Claudian.  See  Claudian. 
and  the  Contra  Symmachum,  337-40, 
343,  345,  3+6-47 

and  copying  books,  433, 437,  438,4  3 9, 
477-78,496,498-Si6,  523-26 

death  of,  724,  727, 73°,  737 
and  diptychs,  724-28, 729-30, 736, 

737,  738-39 

and  Eugenius,  38, 76, 338,  370-71, 380 
and  the  eider  Flavian,  1 63-64,  370-7 1 , 
380, 632, 634-3S,  725  («<  <dso Letters 
ofSymmachus) 

and  the  younger  Flavian.  See  Flavian  the 
Younger  and  Letters  of  Symmachus. 
intellectual  and  literary  interests  of,  7, 
360-66, 388, 408, 414-16,455, 

SH-13 

and  knowledge  of  Greek,  7, 3  64, 
385-86 

as  last  known  pontijex,  165, 167 
Letters  of:  see  Letters  ofSymmachus 
and  Livy,  415,477-78,498-516, 

521-23 

and  Maximus,  58,  76, 370, 687 
andMemmíus,  158, 164,  366-71,378, 
381-82,736 
monogramof,  720-22 
andmosai.es,  739-4° 
and  panegyric  on  Gradan,  752 
as  patrón,  361-64 
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Symmachus  (Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus) 

( continua! ) 

and  Praetextatus,  164,  2x7,  277-78,  294, 
197-98.  .W-4,  318-19.  37',  371, 

378,  385,  387.  388,  389.  395.  6.34,  715. 
and  priesthoods,  y,  134,  136,  140, 

•55-58,  163-65,  167,  168 
and  relations  with  Ghristians,  37, 38, 
207,  317,  370-82, 385-86, 398 
and  Servius,  241,  363 
statuesof,  10-11,155-57,724 
and  stylc,  375,  389, 738-39 
and  Vergil,  568-69 
and  Theodosius,  56, 76,  362,  372-73, 
68?,  723 
and  Vergil,  375 

Symmachus  (Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  en;,. 
446),  260 

Symmachus,  Avianius.  ¿Ve  Avianius 
Symmachus,  Aurelius  Memmius  (eos. 

485),  13,203,236,260,482,629 
and  Historia  Romana,  103,  636 
and  Macrobius,  235-37,  260, 442, 473, 
482,485,487-88 
Symmachus,  Q.  Fabius  Memmius. 

¿Ve  Memmius 

Syncellus  (George  Syncellus),  425, 665 
syncretism,  religious,  714-15 
Synesius,  207 
Achilles Tatius,  sss 

Tacitus  (emperor),  2 1 5,  +1 6, 750-S 1, 755-56 
Tacitus  (historian),  402-3, 405, 414, 
416-17,524,631,  755-58 
talismans 

Tatianus  (PPO  388-392),  57 
kmrobolium,  66,68, 140,  145,  146,  147, 
M9-53,  159-63.  166,  280,  284 
teachers,  tutors,  and  professional 

scholars,  209, 220,  248,  249, 251-52, 

358  363, 401, 409, 412-13, 427-29, 

431,  446-50,  452,  475, 476, 485,  497, 

5 10, 521,  (see  a  ¡so  individuáis,  e.g., 
Donatus,  Victorianus,  etc.) 
temples.  ¿Ve  pagan,  temples 
Terence,  406-9, 697 
Tertulian,  15,109,402,452 
Tertullus  (PVR  359,  eos.  410),  66,  i6s,  194 


theatre.  ¿Ve  games 

'Ihemistius,  97, 54 1 .  544. 642, 656, 676, 75  2 
Theodoret  (historian),  21,93-94,  102-107 
Theodonc,  50,790 
Theodorus  (copyist),  433-34 
Theodosian  Code,  20, 60, 62, 69,  237,  5  1 7, 
(see  also  law  and  iaws) 

Theodosius  comes  (f.  ofTheodosius  1),  72a 
'Iheodosius  1,  33-99,  105,  152,  177,228, 
280,  340,  347-48,  5 1 9,  642,  656-57, 
705, 793, 79» 

and  the  Altar  ofVictory,  58 
and  Ambrose.  ¿Ve  Ambrose. 
armyof,  46, 48,  99,  104,  1 19-20,  123 
his  ban  of  pagan  cult,  5, 46-47, 56-57, 
59-74, 158, 161,  166,  184,  644, 
645“46,  798 

and  the  Battle  of  Ffigidus,  6,47,83, 
93-94,99,  100-102,  104,  107-26, 
118-31,  179,  182 
and  contorniates,  693, 694 
and  Eunapius,  672-73 
interest  in  history,  630-3 1 
massacre  atThessalonica,  64, 80-82, 83, 
86,96 

relations  with  pagan  aristocrats,  38, 46, 
56-57, 64-65,  79,  >66,  177,  183,  199 
as  represented  in  the  Contra 

Symmaclium,  179,  182,  184,  338, 
343-49 

and  Symmachus,  687 
Theodosius  11,  98-99, 653, 734 
calligraphic  hobbyist,  365, 434, 49 1 
Theophanes  the  Confessor,  666 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

62-62, 799 

Thessalonica,  massacre  of.  ¿Ve  Theodosius. 
Tiberius  CJaudius  Donatus,  577-78, 

589,  604 

toleration,  religious,  10, 27,  33,  37,  339, 

381,  694 
trabea,  731,734 
Trajan,  293,  630,  69S-96 
translation  and  translations,  320, 336,  365, 
373-74,  387,  546-47,  6.38,  640,  666; 
ch.  1 5  passim 
and  Eutropius,  638,666 
see  too  Life  of  Apollonius  oj  Tyana 


and  KG,  665-68 
Tribonian,  192 
triumphs,  667-68 

Byzantine  etymologyof,  684 
Trogus  (PompeíusTrogus),  755, 757-5 8 
Tüb ingen  Theosophia,  558 
tryphé,  655-58,690 
tyramms,  93,94,  117,  122-24,  130,  194, 

«99,  334 

Ursinus,  Pope,  186,225 
usurpers.¿Ve  tyranni  and  individual 
ursurpers 

Valens  (364-378),  48,  97,  98,  216, 293-94, 
630, 642,  6+6,  662,  673, 683 
Valentinian  (363-375),  34,48, 166,  177, 
182, 646, 662, 664, 68 1, 726 
and  nbility  to  compase  a  Vergilian  cento,  664 
Valentinian  II,  50,  57-59,  >  >  8,  64 6,  694, 
734,751-53 

and  Altar  ofVictory,  $,  34-39,  58, 184 
and  appoimment  of  pagan  office- 
holders,  38 
and  ban  on  sacrifice,  5 
Valentinian  111  (425-55),  9, 53, 196,  204, 
429-30 

Valerian,  663,746 
Valerianus,  498-516, 520,  S23,  526 
Julius  Valerius  [Alexander  Polemius],  56a 
V'alerius  Maximus,  4 1 5,  s  1 1 
Valerius  Probus,  25 1, 441, 488-89,  506 
Varro,  241,257,371-72,610-11,613 
and  Augustine 

and  Macrobius.  ¿Ve  Macrobius. 
and  Servius 

Vatican  Vergil,  361  -62, 568, 602,  706-8, 

709,710,711,712 

Vegetius,  748 

Veranius,  578,  586, 6 1 9 

Vergil,  1 63,  229,  3  *  3,  3  ‘  S,  393,  4°i,  403, 

405, 699 

Aeneid,  398 

Aeneid  as  “pagan  bible”  588-89, 
608-09 

ancientcriticismof,  250-51,410 
de  luxe  late  antique  books  of,  358, 466, 
493, 699, 706-13 


infallibilítyof 
as  orator,  597 

late  antique  reading  of,  203,463-64 
quoted  byempcrors,  664 
supposed  religious  expertise,  1  <58, 257» 

plagiarism,  250,532,592-93 
delibérate  mistak.es  about  ritual,  598-603 
infallibilítyof,  59 1-94. 
as  pontifex  maximus,  S85 -86 
textof,  451, 466,479-80 
Vespasian,  696 

Vestal  virgins,  41-43,45,46,  164,229,303, 
505-6, 725 

last  known  member  of,  167 
veleres,  357, 389,  396, 428, 738 
Vettius  Agorius  Basilius,  204,  307,  431, 4  <56 
vicarii.  See  governors  and  governorships. 
victimam,  1 6 1 ,  60 1, 708, 7 1  o 
Tascius  Victorianus,  498-5 1 1, 520,  $22-2.3 
Marius  Victorinus,  175, 1 84, 2 1 8-20, 

300- 1, 332, 412, 4>S,  533,  $ 66 
Sextus  Aurelius  Víctor  {PVR  389),  56, 

214,  354,3S9,j84,S17-i9,628, 

665, 748 

knowledge  of  Tacitus,  416,756 
as  terminus  post  quem  for  the  Historia 
Augusta,  759 

Víctor  of  Capua,  425, 435, 4SO-5 1 , 473, 

493. 495,  497 

Victory,  Altar  of.  ¿Ve  Altar  ofVictory 

violence,  797-801 

Visigoths,  30, 337 

C,.  Ceionius  Rufius  Volusíanus  signo 

Lampadius  (  PVR  365),  49-50,  144, 
147,  154,  157,224,225 
C.  Ceionius  Rufius  Volusianus  júnior,  14-4, 

145-46, 153, 166 

von  Haehling,  R.,  177-78, 187-88 
Vopiscus.  See  Life  of  ¡’ robus. 

war  and  waríare,  41, 75,  93- 131,1 90, 208, 
210, 213-17, 225-26, 300-1, 400,630, 

655-58,683,689 

and  “bloodless”  victories  through 

prayer,  93-94,97-98,  100,102,104, 
108,  12S,  130 

weddings  and  marriages,  138-39,  302-3, 
381, 446, 522,  716-19,  733, 735, 778 
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Xiphilinus,  676,689 
Zenobia,  559 

Zenophilus  (Domitius  Zenophilus,  eos. 
333X  >?8 

Zonaras,  662-63, 668-69, 674-89 
and  Ammianus,  668-69, 678,  683, 686 
and  Anonymous  Continuator,  679, 684, 
686 

and  the  Bleckmann/Paschoud 
hypothesis,  627, 637-38,  668-69, 
674,  67S,  676, 678 
and  Constantius  II,  676,  677,  688 
and  Eunapius,  674,  686,  688 
and  John  of  Antioch,  680-8 1 , 683-86, 
688-89 

and  the  “Leo -source”:  s¿e''Leo-source" 

and  the  KG,  668 

and  knowledge  of  Latín,  639 

and  Peter  the  Patrie ian,  679,  687-88 

and  senatorial  bias,  637 

and  Symeon  the  Logothete,  683-85 


Zosimus,  90, 110,  190-91,  194,644-54 
and  Alíñales  ofFlavian,  644-54,665 
and  anti-Christian  poleraic,  1 1  o, 
644-54, 658,689, 690 
the  Battle  of  the  Frigidus,  110-11 
and  Constantine,  644-45, 650-52, 

654- 58 

and  Constantinople,  652-54 
and  Gratian,  5 1  -54, 644-49 
and  Eunapius,  1 10, 643, 650-54, 665, 
670, 676 

and  John  of  Antioch,  687 
and  Olympiodorus,  643, 653 
and  KG,  665 

and  Photiuss  claim  that  he  “transcribed” 
Eunapius,  653 

and  pontífices,  51-54, 64  7-SO,  6  84 
and  public  funding  of  pagan  cults  of 
Rome,  46-48 

and  Secular  Gaines.  Sce  games 
andTheodosius,  90,  1 10,  644,  645, 650, 

655- 58 


